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AMEND  AND  EXTEND  THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1965 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Long-worth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Honorable 
Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  McMillan,  Abernethy, 
Jones  of  Missouri,  Hagen  of  California,  Stubblefield,  Purcell,  Morri¬ 
son,  Matsunaga,  O’Neal,  Foley,  Resnick,  Stalbaum,  de  la  Garza, 
Vigorito,  Redlin,  Greigg,  Callan,  Hague,  Teague  of  California,  Quie, 
Mrs.  May,  Latta,  Dole,  Walker,  and  Resident  Commissioner  Polanco- 
Abreu. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  as¬ 
sistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  general  counsel;  and  Francis  Le- 
May,  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

We  have  a  very  brief  statement  to  make. 

I  might  say  that  in  former  years  this  committee  has  been  criticized 
for  our  delay  in  reporting  sugar  legislation.  Sometimes  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  night  just  before  adjournment  working 
on  a  sugar  bill. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  previous  act,  this  committee  has  been 
ready  for  2  long  years  to  receive  recommendations  which  we  did  not 
receive.  Now  we  have  waited  from  January  until  August,  and  we 
finally  do  have  a  recommendation  before  us.  So  far  as  the  present 
program  is  concerned,  it  has  expired,  and  we  must  have  new  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  glad  that  the  administration  has 
come  up  with  a  recommendation. 

I  am,  also  happy  that  the  domestic  industry  has  composed  its  dif¬ 
ferences  and  has  presented  a  solid  front.  I  understand  that  there  is 
only  one  speaker  for  the  domestic  industry,  a  gentleman  who  has 
appeared  here  many  times  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp. 

We  now  have  under  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  where  all  of  us  must  be  at  approximately  12  o’clock. 
We  therefore  only  have  three  witnesses  listed  for  this  morning.  We 
have  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

We  desire  to  say  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  we  will  hear  from  you  now. 
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AMEND  AND  EXTEND  THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  194  8 


(H.K.  10496,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooley,  follows:) 

[H.R.  10496,  S9tli  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Sugar  Act 
Amendmeuts  of  1965'’. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  the  words  "month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 
the  words  "last  three  months  of”  ;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
"October  31”  and  substituting  "September  30”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among  such 
areas  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as 
follows  : 


Short  tons, 

Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  3,  025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  1,  100,  000 

Hawaii _ 1,  110,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  0.5,  000 


Total _  6,  390,  000 


“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten 
million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted  from 
the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million  and 
fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 
exceeding  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  toy  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to 
section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis  : 

“(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 


Country  I’er  centum 

Cuba _ 57.  717 

Mexico _  IT.  29 

Dominican  Republic _  7.  21 

Peru _  4.  50 

Brazil _  4.  14 

British  West  Indies _  2.  28 

Argentina _ , -  1.  19 

Ecuador _  .  93 

Nicaragua _ _ _  .  76 

Guatemala _ . _  .  66 

Costa  Rica _  .  65 

Colombia _  .  52 

Haiti _  .  315 

El  Salvador _  .  32 

Panama _  .  27 

British  Honduras _  .  OS 

Venezuela _  .  05 
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“(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphen 


Country  Per  centum 

Australia _  3.  49 

India _  1.  81 

South  Africa _  1.  81 

China,  Republic  of _  1.  26 

France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion _  .  95 

Fiji  Islands _  .  So 

Mauritius -  .  28 

(Southern  Rhodesia -  .  17 

Swaziland _  .  17 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  14 

Ireland -  .  04 

Belgium _  .  03 

Turkey _  .  03 


Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas  established  under  this  subsection 
for  Australia,  South  Africa,  France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion, 
and  Belgium  exceed  the  follow : 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _ SI. 533,  plus  .84  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceed 


ing  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000 
short  tons,  raw  value. 

South  Africa _  42.276,  plus  .44  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceed¬ 

ing  700.000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  cou- 
sumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000 
short  tons,  raw  value. 

France,  the  French  22,180,  of  which  not  more  than  2,484  short  tons,  raw 
West  Indies  and  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not  more  than 


Reunion.  18,730  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from 

the  French  West  Indies,  and  not  more  than  966  short 
tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  Reunion. 
Belgium _  788’’ 


(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
“  (d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic  l’elations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  such  country 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to 
such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein:  Pro¬ 
vided.  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  established  under  this  subsection 
for  Australia,  South  Africa,  France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion, 
and  Belgium  exceed  the  following : 


Country 

Australia _ 


South  Africa _ 


France,  the  French 
West  Indies  and 
Reunion. 


Belgium 


Short  tons,  raw  value 

111,536.  plus  1.15  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700.000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  less  a  proportion  of  that  sum 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any, 
restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (el  of  this  section. 

57,832,  plus  .60  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  700.000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  less  a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

30.341,  of  which  not  more  than  3.398  short  tons,  raw 
value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not  more  than 
25,622  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from 
the  French  West  Indies,  and  not  more  than  1,321 
short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  Reunion. 
Each  of  these  amounts  shall  be  reduced  by  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection 
(el  of  this  section. 

1,07S  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
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“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  or  the  importation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  under  para¬ 
graph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States,  such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  suspended, 
and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to 
the  amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the 
other  countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the 
term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota  established 
under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain 
the  quantity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  by  appor¬ 
tionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country,  except  that  no  sugar 
shall  be  authorized  for  importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for 
importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  find¬ 
ing  by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  subsection  (d)(1)(B)  :  Provided,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  unless  the 
Secretary  also  finds  that  limited  sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have 
created  or  may  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  interfering  with 
the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In  the  event 
that  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced 
in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  increase  in  require¬ 
ments  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is 
not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  importation  for 
direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country  other  than  Ireland 
for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June 
30  prior  to  the  establishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggregate 
imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from 
such  country  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign  country  fails,  subject  to 
such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  determine',  to  fill  the  quota 
as  established  for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country  for  sub¬ 
sequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by 
which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled 
was  less  than  115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  : 
Provided,  That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country  has  noti¬ 
fied  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events 
occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  events),  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop 
disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported  sugar  in  such 
year  to  a  country  other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduction  in 
quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  exports, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries 
in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled  portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar 
from  a  foreign  country  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  quota  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 
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“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld  or 
suspended  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United  States,  such  quota  shall 
|K»  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  iinds  appropriate:  Provided,  ihat  the 
entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  j  ear 
following  such  linding  by  the  President.  The  temporary  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  m 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  ,  , . 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section 
201  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country  or  marketed 
from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
be  deducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for 

the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  ■  ,. 

“tg)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the  use  of  limitations  ap¬ 
plied*  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for 
any  foreign  country  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any  calendar  year 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Act :  Provided ,  That  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported  for  any  calendar  jeai  from  any 
country  below  its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated  to  it,  for  that  year.  _ 

"(h)"  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  and  the  quantity  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section 
may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 

in  such  country.”  ...  .  .  ,  .  „„ 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 

f °" Sec. ' 204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-erop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  country 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secret. uy 
determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market 
the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum 
of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  ot  the 
deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quota 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries :  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to 
Cuba  the  maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that 
which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter¬ 
mined  under  this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  listed  in  section  202(c)(2)(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  secton  202(c)(2)(A)  can  till  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to 
such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Any 
reallocation  of  deficits  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  import 
restrictions  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary  shall  insofar  as 
practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availabiltiy  ot  the 
sugar  for  importation  during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far 
as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar 
vear.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  it  the  1  resi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  ot 
a  deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  countries  listed  in  section  202(c) 
(2)  (A)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect 

on  such  basis  as  the  President  finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  any  foreign  country  under 
section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  exist¬ 
ing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
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tlie  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  he  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found 
under  section  202(d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force 
majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1048.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the 
amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as  reduced 
in  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  establishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person, 
and  any  allotment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  200  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  200.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  or 
mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity 
which  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided.  That  the  quantity  to  be 
imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  in  any  calendar  year  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  the  average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  years 
for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or 
mixture  are  available. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable  data  available  of 
such  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive 
years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than 
a  quantity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States.  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other 
ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixures  for  similar  use, 
the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective 
volume  of  importation  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packaging, 
whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  identical  form  in 
which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  process¬ 
ing  or  mixing  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  information 
which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  In  making  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows  : 

“(d)  Not.  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportion¬ 
ments  for  any  foreign  country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided,  That  the  quotas 
for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar 
to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  Ireland:  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  shorts  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgium; 
and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for 
Panama.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar” 
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and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”. 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop  year  whether  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence 
of  proportionate  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of 
the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding  crop  year  and  only  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane 
will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the 
determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1,  19Cr>,  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  amended  or  superseded.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with 
respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production 
on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new 
and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall  reserve  each  year  from  19(12  through 
I960,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established 
by  him,  the  acreage  required  to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  “In 
determining  farm  proportionate  share's”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“Whether  farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (S)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  history  for  farm  operators 

(or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
portionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released 
may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms),  but  no  production  history 
shall  accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallo¬ 
cation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  thereto :  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services, 
facilities,  and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  title  III 
of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof 
from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  “During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  shall  esti¬ 
mate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would 
be  if  calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of 
such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
If  any  country  fails  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the 
•quota  year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would  be  as  cal¬ 
culated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota  established 
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for  such  country  in  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  he 
reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)(4)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas 
for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be  reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this 
subsection  and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “Any  quan¬ 
tity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allo¬ 
cated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971". 

Sec  l9  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  lJbo. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  JOHN  A.  SCHNITTKER,  UNDER  SECRETAEY 

OF  AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HORACE  GODFREY,  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR,  ASCS;  TOM  MURPHY,  DIRECTOR,  SUGAR  POLICY 

STAFF,  ASCS;  AND  JOHN  BAGWELL,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  U.S. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  glad  to  be  here  to  testify  before  the  committee  on  sugar  legislation. 
Unlike  many  members  of  this  committee,  particularly  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman,  I  am  a  newcomer  to  sugar  discussions,  but  I 
have  with  me  Horace  Godfrey,  the  Administrator  of  the  ASCb\ 
which  administers  the  Sugar  Act,  and  Tom  Murphy,  the  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Policy  Staff.  And  I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  at  the 
table  this  morning,  also,  Mr.  Anthony  Solomon,  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  will  make  a  short  statement 
after  I  finish. 

The  administration’s  recommendation  for  amendment  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is,  we  believe,  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  supported  by  all  groups 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry:  farmers,  processors,  and  refiners. 
For  more  than  a  year  meetings  have  been  going  on  within  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  more  recently  between  the 
industry  and  the  Government.  We  believe  that  the  recommended 
program  is  fair  to  all  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  Before  discussing 
the  proposal,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the  period  since  the  last 
Sugar  Act  amendement  was  enacted  in  1962. 

The  world’s  sugar  economy  has  been  disrupted  in  the  last  few  years 
far  more  than  in  any  other  peacetime  period  in  the  last  40  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fifties  and  for  a  year  or  two  afterward,  rising  income  through¬ 
out  the  world  brought  about  expansion  of  sugar  consumption  at  about 
double  the  rate  of  population  growth,  which  itself  was  quite  high. 
Meanwhile,  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  replanting  of  canefields  in  Cuba 
was  largely  neglected.  Then,  in  1961  the  authorities  in  Cuba,  which 
for  generations  had  been  the  world’s  sugar  bowl,  decided  to  diversify 
the  economy.  As  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  all  of  the  sugarcane 
then  growing  was  cut  in  preparation  for  the  planting  of  other  crops. 
Traditionally,  Cuba  had  followed  the  practice  of  storing  sugar  not 
only  in  the  warehouses  but  also  in  most  years  as  sugarcane  carried  over 
in  the  field  from  year  to  year. 
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The  Cuban  decision  resulted  in  a  very  large  1961  crop  but  in  much 
larger  production  losses  for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  Meanwhile,  the 
1962  and  1963  European  beet  sugar  crops  were  well  below  normal 
partly  because  of  production  restrictions  in  the  first  year  but  mostly 
because  of  poor  weather.  The  impact  of  all  these  events  was  dramatic. 
World  inventories  of  sugar  fell  from  a  record  level  of  16  million  tons 
m  September  1961  to  such  an  extent  that  last  September  they  amounted 
to  only  10  million  tons  and  represented  barely  2  months’  consumption. 
'This,  despite  the  fact  that  high  prices  during  the  period  of  stock  deple¬ 
tion  had  a  highly  restraining  effect  on  world  sugar  consumption.  In 
fact  there  was  no  growth  whatever  in  sugar  consumption  during  the 
2  years  preceding  last  September. 

The  changes  in  the  supply-demand  picture  could  not  fail  to  gain  ex¬ 
pression  in  prevailing  price  levels.  The  world  raw  sugar  price  rose 
from  an  average  of  2 y2  cents  per  pound  in  the  first  half  of  1962  to  more 
than  12  cents  per  pound  in  May  and  again  in  November  of  1963.  It 
has  since  fallen  to  an  average  of  less  than  21/4  cents  for  the  current  year 
and  is  presently  less  than  2  cents. 

High  prices  in  the  world  market  also  affected  the  United  States. 
During  the  period  from  February  1963  to  June  1964  the  price  of  raw 
sugar,  duty  paid  at  New  York,  averaged  8  cents  per  pound.  Although 
on  a  comparable  basis,  this  was  1  y2  cents  per  pound  below  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  world  market,  it  was  also  1  y2  cents  above  the  usual  price 
m  the  United  States.  Since  the  summer  of  1964,  sugar  has  been  in 
ample  supply.  It  was  then  that  the  world  price  again  dropped  below 
fhe  domestic  price  which  itself  fell  slightly  below  its  customary  level 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  domestic  price  during  the  current 
year  has  been  in  line  with  the  price  contemplated  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  supply  and  price  developments  just  described  affected  produc¬ 
tion  plans  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sugar  production  had  not  been  restricted  in  any  domestic  producing 
area  between  1960  and  the  current  year,  except  temporarily  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  1963  mainland  sugarcane  crop.  Production  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  mainland  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  areas.  Both  areas 
were  able  to  meet  their  quotas  during  the  period  of  sugar  scarcity  and 
to  add  substantially  to  their  inventories.  The  availability  of  domes¬ 
tically  produced  sugar  and  the  cooperation  of  numerous  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  substantially  tempered  the  impact  of  the  worldwide  shortage 
on  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States.  This  benefited  sugar  consumers 
but,  unfortunately,  both  the  mainland  producing  areas  are  left  in  the 
position  of  having  large  supplies  of  sugar  which  can  not  be  marketed 
because  of  quota  limitations  under  the  current  act. 

When  sugar  was  in  short  supply,  production  expanded  more  quickly 
in  the  United  States  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  United 
States  is  also  the  first,  country  to  cut  back  production.  Both  of  the 
U.S.  mainland  sugar  crops  are  restricted  this  year.  Sugarcane  acre¬ 
age  has  been  cut  13  percent  below  the  1964  level  and  sugarbeet  acreage, 
5  percent.  Since  acreage  is  guaranteed  under  the  statute  to  reserve 
acreage  growers  in  the  localities  where  new  sugarbeet  factories  have 
been  constructed,  the  5-percent  cut  for  the  sugarbeet  area  sis  a  whole- 
necessitated  an  average  cut  of  10  percent  for  all  other  growers  who  had 
produced  sugarbeets  prior  to  this  year.  Despite  the  production  cut¬ 
backs,  inventories  will  remain  very  large  in  both  areas  and  further 
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production  cutbacks  may  be  needed.  These  reductions  will  be  moderate 
if  the  Congress  revises  the  quotas  in  line  with  the  administration’s 

recommendation.  ...  .  , 

Production  throughout  the  world  has  within  the  last  year  increased 
markedly.  With  lower  prices,  world  consumption  once  again  has 
started  to  climb,  yet  the  current  1964—65  crop  estimated  at  a  record 
70  million  tons  is  so  large  that  probably  about  7  million  tons  will  be 
added  to  inventories. 

Next  year’s  crop  of  sugar  throughout  the  world  also  is  expected  to 
be  very  large  and  inventories  may  continue  to  grow.  What  the  fu¬ 
ture  holds  over  the  long  term,  no  one  can  say.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
we  could  not  have  a  repetition  of  the  1963-64  experience,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  no  country  has  such  a  large  export  potential 
to  lose  as  Cuba  once  had.  But  our  experience  with  sugar  in  the  sixties 
prompts  us  to  expect  anything.  The  current  world  price  for  sugar  of 
less  than  2  cents  a  pound  is  well  below  the  cost  of  production  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  exporting  country.  If  that  price  continues  for  a  long 
time,  world  production  will  fall  again,  probably  at  some  point  to  an 
insufficient  level.  The  possibility  of  another  shortage  at  some  time  in 
the  future  cannot  be  disregarded. 

The  administration’s  legislative  proposal  as  finally  developed  m  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  events  I  have  j u st  recounted  retains  many  of  the  features 
of  previous  legislation  and  provides  a  balanced  approach  to  the  needs 
of  all  groups  affected  by  the  Sugar  Act :  consumers,  domestic  producers, 
foreign  suppliers,  and  the  cane  sugar  refining  industiy. 

Particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  consumers. 
Quotas  would  be  allocated  to  foreign  conn  tries  to  the  degree  that  they 
demonstrated  their  willingness  and  their  ability  to  service  our  market 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances;  that  is,  when  sugar  was  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  and  when  higher  prices  were  available  in  other  markets. 
The  administration  believes  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  assuring  the 
needed  level  of  imports  not  only  during  the  extended  periods  when  the 
United  States  is  a  premium  price  market  but  also  in  the  exceptional 
periods  when  higher  prices  could  be  obtained  by  exporting  to  other 
destinations.  Under  the  proposed  legislation  foreign  suppliers  would 
have  further  incentive  to  service  our  market  at  all  times  because  they 
would  be  assured  of  a  price  more  than  double  the  present  world  price. 
The  price  would  be  attractive  to  efficient  producers  but  hopefully  not 
so  high  as  to  encourage  production  unduly.  Exporting  countries 
would  be  further  encouraged  to  service  our  market  at  all  times  because 
nonperformance  in  any  year  would  be  grounds  for  reducing  a  country’s 
quota  in  future  years.'  The  Government  also  believes  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  mainland  sugar-producing  areas  agree  that  they  should 
carry  significantly  larger  inventories  than  was  customary  prior  to  the 
surgar  shortage  period. 

Mainland  producers  would  in  effect  receive  an  advance  on  market 
growth  to  enable  them  to  work  off  their  sugar  inventories  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  with  only  moderate  further  curtailment  of  production. 
The  two  mainland  areas  would  receive  quota  increases  beginning 
this  year.  Their  quotas  would  then  remain  constant  at  all  levels  of 
national  sugar  consumption  between  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons  before 
again  being  accorded  participation  in  market  growth. 
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Initially,  the  increase  in  domestic  quotas  would  entail  a  reduction 
of  imports  from  the  level  established  by  the  1962  amendments  to  the 
act.  However,  all  market  growth  would  go  to  foreign  countries  until 
consumption  reaches  10.4  million  tons  annually,  at  which  time  the 
balance  between  domestic  and  foreign  quotas  under  the  present  law 
would  be  virtually  reestablished.  Thus,  supplying  countries  would 
probably  recover  their  share  of  the  market  within  the  term  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  act.  They  would  also  be  assured  of  a 
price  which  usually  includes  a  substantial  premium.  Thus,  foreign 
countries  would  have  both  volume  and  price  protection. 

The  domestic  price  during  the  period  of  world  scarcity  could  not 
have  been  held  so  much  below  the  exorbitant  world  price  level  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cooperation  of  many  of  our  foreign  suppliers. 
Each  of  them  sustained  a  substantial  loss  of  revenue  by  sending  sugar 
to  the  United  States  during  that  period.  At  no  other  time  during 
the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  has  domestic  price  been  at  so  great  a  dis¬ 
count.  The  proposed  allocation  of  foreign  quotas  at  the  present  level 
of  sugar  consumption  would — as  does  the  administrative  allocation 
for  the  current  year — recognize  the  cooperation  of  our  supplying 
countries.  Quotas  would  be  allocated  essentially  on  the  basis  that 
each  country  contributed  toward  our  import  needs  in  1963  and  1964 
but  with  the  latter  year  given  double  weighting.  Although  our  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  sustained  a  price  discount  on  their  imports  to  the  United 
States  in  1963,  the  price  disadvantage  at  the  time  they  committed 
1964  supplies  was  much  greater,  hence  the  double  weighting  for  that 
1964  performance.  Furthermore,  when  1964  supplies  were  committed 
in  the  last  weeks  of  1963  and  the  first  2  weeks  of  1964,  sugar  was  much 
scarcer  than  in  early  1963  when  that  year’s  imports  were  committed. 

The  market  for  refined  cane  sugar  initially  would  be  curtailed  as 
compared  to  present  law  because  of  the  increase  in  the  quota  for  beet 
sugar  which  is  produced  from  sugarbeets  in  a  single  operation.  How¬ 
ever,  cane  sugar  refiners’  share  of  the  market  would  thereafter  in¬ 
crease  since  all  market  growth  would  be  assigned  to  foreign  countries, 
whose  imports  become  the  raw  material  for  cane  sugar  refiners.  If 
sugar  consumption  continues  to  increase  during  the  period  of  the  ex¬ 
tension,  refiners’  volume  of  business  would  be  larger  that  the  average 
for  recent  years,  and  by  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  extension  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  refiners’  proportionate  share  of  the  market  would  also 
he  virtually  as  large  as  under  the  present  law. 

I  should  make  one  further  general  comment  before  referring  briefly 
to  the  details  of  the  proposal.  The  administration  recommends  that 
the  Cuban  reserve  be  allocated  to  individual  countries  rather  than 
globally  as  we  recommended  in  1962.  The  combination  of  country 
quotas  and  a  global  quota  which  enabled  the  United  States  to  obtain 
sugar  from  most  world  sources,  worked  well  during  the  difficult  1963- 
64  period.  Sugar  was  obtained  when  needed  in  much  larger  quantities 
from  a  number  of  countries  than  could  have  been  foreseen  in  advance. 
Now,  however,  and  for  the  first,  time,  countries  have  demonstrated 
what  may  be  expected  of  them  when  supplies  are  scarce.  This  dem¬ 
onstrated  performance  makes  it  much  safer  to  allocate  imports  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  and  to  depend  on  obtaining  sugar  in  any 
other  manner  only  as  a  last  resort  prior  to  the  suspension  of  quotas. 
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Before  I960  all  of  our  present  foreign  suppliers,  other  than  the 
Philippines,  had  imported  into  the  United  States  less  than  300,000 
tons  annually  in  total.  By  1961,  they  were  importing  10  times  that 
much.  In  the  last  half  of  I960,  in  1961  and  1962,  large  carryovers  of 
sugar  existed  in  many  of  the  countries  for  which  another  market  could 
not  be  found  even  at  the  low  world  price.  These  surpluses  made  pos¬ 
sible  exports  to  the  United  States  at  a  higher  rate  than  current  pro¬ 
duction  would  have  supported.  The  surpluses  had  disappeared  by 
1963.  Hence,  1963  and  1964  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and  available 
years  to  use  as  a  base  for  allocating  future  import  quotas. 

Turning  now  to  the  details  of  the  proposal,  it  is  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended  5  years  to  December  31,  1971. 
Beginning  with  the  current  year,  the  marketing  quota  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  area  would  be  established  at  3,025,000  tons  and  the 
marketing  quota  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  at  1,100,000  tons, 
to  remain  at  those  levels  whenever  the  determination  of  national  sugar 
requirements  is  between  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons.  The  recommended 
quotas  represent  increases  of  375,000  tons  for  the  beet  sugar  area  and 
205,000  tons  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  as  compared  to  present 
law,  at  a  consumption  level  of  9.7  million  tons.  At  higher  levels  of 
consumption,  the  increases  become  progressively  smaller  and  together 
would  amount  to  only  125,000  tons  when  consumption  reaches  10.4 
million  tons.  The  two  areas  would  share  in  future  market  growth 
when  consumption  exceeds  10.4  million  tons  and,  conversely,  the 
quotas  for  the  areas  would  be  reduced  if  consumption  falls  below  9.7 
million  tons — in  each  case,  to  the  extent  of  65  percent  of  such  differ¬ 
ences  in  total  consumption.  The  quotas  for  the  offshore  domestic 
areas  would  be  the  same  as  under  present  law,  resulting  in  total  basic 
quotas  for  the  five  domestic  areas  of  6,390,000  tons.  The  recommended 
quota  increases  would  enable  the  two  mainland  areas  to  market  their 
current  surpluses  in  an  orderly  fashion  during  the  next  few  years 
with  only  moderate  further  curtailment  of  production.  By  1971,  it 
is  probable  that  the  relationship  between  domestic  marketing  and  im¬ 
ports  provided  in  the  current  act  will  have  been  virtually  reestablished. 
Hence,  the  recommended  term  of  the  extension  and  the  market  shar¬ 
ing  proposal  are  integral  parts  of  a  single  plan. 

An  additional  part  is  the  recommendation  that  the  sugarbeet  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program  not  be  extended  beyond  1966  except  to  protect 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  received  the  allocations  authorized 
under  the  present  provision  of  the  law.  Six  new  sugarbeet  factories 
have  been  or  are  being  constructed.  In  view  of  the  acreage  cutbacks 
to  which  long-term  growers  have  been  and  will  be  subjected,  additional 
factories  in  new  localities  are  not  advisable  during  the  term  of  this 
extension. 

A  quota  of  1,050,000  tons  plus  10.86  percent  of  market  growth  be¬ 
tween  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons  is  recommended  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

A  reserve  quota  would  be  established  for  Cuba  amounting  to  57.77 
percent  of  total  annual  requirements  after  deducting  the  domestic  and 
Philippine  quotas.  The  replacement  sugar  for  this  reserve  would  be 
obtained  under  a  system  of  temporary  country -by-country  quotas 
until  such  time  as  there  is  a  friendly  government  in  C uba.  The  remain¬ 
ing  42.23  percent  of  imports  from  countries  other  than  the  Philip¬ 
pines  would  be  available  as  permanent  quotas  for  other  foreign  conn- 
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tries.  With  total  national  requirements  of  9.7  million  tons  or  less, 
both  permanent  and  temporary  country  quotas  would  be  prorated  to 
countries  which  have  imported  sugar  since  January  1,  19(53,  on  the 
basis  of  their  contributions  to  our  import  needs  during  1963  and  1964, 
with  1963  having  a  weight  of  1  and  1964  a  weight  of  2.  Additional 
imports  stemming  from  market  growth  would  be  allocated  principally 
to  developing  countries  within  the  group,  most  of  which  are  located  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Deficits  or  shortfalls  in  any  quotas  would  be  prorated  among  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  countries  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  How¬ 
ever.  both  domestic  areas  and  foreign  countries  would  retain  their 
rights  to  fill  their  full  quotas  despite  declarations  of  deficit  except  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  country  that  has  advised  the  Secretary  it  cannot 
fill  its  quota  and  he  subsequently  finds  that  the  deficit  was  caused  by 
force  majeure.  Such  a  finding  would  exempt  the  country  from  the 
permanent  quota  reduction  which  otherwise  would  apply. 

The  President  could  also  allocate  deficits  within  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  on  such  basis  as  he  finds  appropriate  if  he  determines  that  a 
departure  from  the  pro  rata  allocation  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  recommendation  incorporates  a  number  of  other  features  de¬ 
signed  to  assure  consumers  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  and 
to  help  stabilize  sugar  markets.  Let  me  briefly  discuss  this. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  it  impracticable  to  obtain  additional  needed 
foreign  supplies  by  increasing  foreign  quotas  either  (1)  because  the 
requirements  determination  is  increased  very  late  in  the  year  when 
shipping  for  minor  quantities  from  all  countries  would  not  be  available 
or  (2)  because  limited  sugar  supplies  and  increased  prices  have  created 
or  are  likely  to  create  an  emergency  situation  interfering  with  the 
orderly  movement  of  foreign  sugar  to  the  United  States,  then  he 
could  obtain  the  needed  sugar  from,  any  friendly  foreign  country.  In 
an  emergency  situation,  the  President  can  suspend  quotas  and  in  fact, 
he  did  so  twice  in  the  early  years  of  the  Sugar  Act.  To  avoid  such 
action  except  as  a  last  resort,  the  Secretary  under  these  provisions 
would  be  empowered  while  quotas  are  still  in  operation  to  obtain  im¬ 
ports  from  any  eligible  source  throughout  the  world  at  times  when 
sugar  is  scarce  and  when  domestic  users  presumably  would  be  stock¬ 
piling  in  excess  of  current  requirements.  In  this  kind  of  a  situation, 
we  would  expect  each  of  our  30  foreign  suppliers  would  not  be  able 
to  furnish  his  pro  rata  share.  Some  might  be  able  to  furnish  far  more 
and  in  fact  during  the  term  of  the  act,  sugar  might  also  be  available 
from  countries  which  would  not  have  quotas.  The  recommended  pro¬ 
vision  would  make  such  increments  of  sugar  available,  thereby  tending 
to  stabilize  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  at  times  when  the  world 
price  may  be  exorbitant. 

If  any  country  fails  to  fill  its  quota,  in  future  years  that  quota  would 
be  reduced  except  upon  a  finding  of  force  majeure  by  the  Secretary. 
The  reduction  would  amount  to  the  lesser  of  the  quantity  of  the  short¬ 
fall  or  the  quantity  by  which  imports  during  the  shortfall  year  are 
less  than  115  percent  of  the  previous  year’s  quota  or  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines,  the  quantity  by  which  its  quota  exceeds  the  quantity  guar¬ 
anteed  by  agreement.  Thus,  countries  would  have  incentive  to  main¬ 
tain  reserve  stocks  for  the  U.S.  market  on  the  order  of  15  percent  of 
their  quotas. 
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Authority  to  limit  total  imports  during  the  first  two  calendar  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  year  is  recommended  to  guard  against  overly  large  importa¬ 
tions  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  which  could  tend  to  depress  do¬ 
mestic  prices.  Whenever  the  ivorld  price  is  well  below  the  domestic 
price  objective,  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  the  price  premium  available 
in  this  mai'ket  at  an  early  stage  of  the  year  despite  the  limitation  im¬ 
posed  by  an  annual  quota  on  imports  from  each  country.  This  tend¬ 
ency  can  be  counteracted  by  limiting  total  imports  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  recommendation  which  I  have  discussed 
and  which  is  incorporated  in  the  proposed  bill  transmitted  along  with 
a  section-by-section  analysis  with  Secretary  Freeman’s  letter  of  Au¬ 
gust  IT  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  constitutes  a  sound  basis  for  amending  and  extending 
the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  presenta¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  we  repoi'ted  the  bill  out  in  1962,  we  warned  the 
administration  that  all  of  these  things  might  happen.  Sugar  did  o-o 
to  10  cents  a  pound  as  you  say  in  your  statement,  in  May  of  1962  and 
again  in  November  of  1963.  In  my  opinion,  that  was  due  to  the  global 
quotas.  We  had  a  sugar  program  that  operated  successfully  for  20 
years,  so  successfully  that  the  average  housewife  of  America  did  not 
even  known  that  we  had  a  sugar  program.  In  all  of  that  time  we  had 
a  stability  of  prices  with  a  stability  of  supply,  and  after  we  messed  up 
the  Sugar  Act  in  1962  we  got  into  this  trouble. 

Now  this  bill  is  an  effort  to  reward  those  people  who  responded 
to  your  request  to  send  sugar  into  this  market,  because  the  price  had 
gotten  out  of  hand.  I  know  that  the  administration  had  suggested 
to  the  sugar  producers  of  the  world  tc  send  sugar  into  this  market,  and 
as  chairman  of  this  committee  I  was  asked  to  send  such  a  cablegram, 
and  I  refused  to  do  that.  I  said  that  I  could  not  do  it,  because  this 
committee  had  no  authority  to  change  the  situation  and  we  did  not 
know  what  the  administration  would  finally  recommend  in  the  way 
of  world  quotas. 

Now  you  present  us  with  a  formula  here  which,  if  enacted,  will  re¬ 
ward  those  supplying  areas  which  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  keep  prices  in  line  or  to  keep  prices  at  a  reasonable  level. 

It  is  very  good  to  have  this  recommendation,  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
to  you  and  to  everybody  else  that  this  statement  that  you  have  pre¬ 
sented  and  this  bill  that  has  been  presented  by  the  administration  is 
merely  a  recommendation  to  this  committee,  because,  after  all,  this  is 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Congress  of  our  country,  and  this  is 
where  the  legislation  will  be  written. 

.  Mre  will  hear  everybody  who  wants  to  be  heard,  but  I  want  to  make 
it.  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  accepting  this  either  to  approve  or 
disapprove  by  one  voice  vote. 

1  am  certain  that  this  committee  in  its  deliberations  will  very  care¬ 
fully  consider  section  by  section  every  provision  in  the  bill  which  has 
been  set  up  here.  And  I  do  not  think  that  this  committee  is  goin<>-  to 
abdicate  its  responsibility  and  turn  it  over  to  anybody,  anv  'Cabinet 
officer,  any  bureaucrat,  or  anybody  else. 

We  have  35  members  on  this  committee  who  will  sit  here  and  work 
their  will  on  this  legislation. 
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On  the  original  bill  some  years  ago,  we  obtained  a  closed  rule  and 
sent  it  to  the  House  by  almost  unanimous  consent.  We  thought  then 
that  it  was  a  good  bill,  and  I  think  now  that  it  was  a  good  program. 
If  it  had  been  followed  we  would  not  be  in  this  trouble  now. 

Now  we  have  to  do  a  major  operation  to  get  the  sugar  program  back 
into  operation  as  it  should  have  been  operating  all  along.  I  am  say¬ 
ing  this  because  I  want  to  let  you  know  and  the  Secretary  and  every¬ 
body  else  know  that  these  35  members  are  elected  to  perform  their  duty 
here  for  the  people,  and  it  will  be  performed  by  these  35  members. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  statement  and  T  am  delighted 
that  the  administration  has  come  around  to  our  way  of  thinking  about 
the  country  quotas  under  which  we  operated  for  so  long. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  committee. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  the  Secretary?  Mrs.  May? 

Mrs.  Mat.  Mr.  Schnittker,  I  commend  you,  as  does  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  the  recommendations  you  have  made  regarding 
t  hose  countries  that  did  supply  sugar  to  us  in  the  times  when  we  needed 
it  and  at  a  loss  in  money  to  themselves  in  some  cases.  However,  there 
is  no  mention  in  your  statement  of  what  our  domestic  sugar  growers 
did  to  help  in  that  emergency  time,  nor  is  there  any  mention  in  your 
statement  of  how  they  will  be  rewarded  for  increasing  their  produc¬ 
tion  as  they  were  requested  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
What  is  their  reward? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  the  proposed  legislation,  Mrs.  May,  both  the 
domestic  areas  will  get  an  increase  in  their  quotas,  one  by  some  375,000 
tons  and  the  other,  I  believe,  by  205,000  tons. 

Mrs.  May.  The  siutation  is  that  at  the  time  they  did  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  emergency  situation,  and  their  reward  has  been  a  cutback, 
particularly  among  old  growers,  and  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
market  the  inventory  of  sugar  that  has  piled  up  because  they  acqui¬ 
esced  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — so  months  later 
the  USDA  decides  it  is  finally  necessary  that  we  allow  them  to  market 
their  sugar. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  cutback  which  you  refer  to  is  in  effect  for  the 
crop  which  will  shortly  be  harvested. 

Mrs.  May.  The  cutback  this  year  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  10  percent  already. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  acreages  were  increased,  in  fact,  there  were 
no  controls  on  acreages,  as  I  understand  it,  for  1961  through  1964,  so 
that  any  cutback  was  from  a  level  which  had  expanded  during  those 
years.  In  addition,  a  number  of  new  areas  were  brought  in  under  the 
previous  Sugar  Act.  Part  of  the  cutback  on  the  traditional  growers 
was  sustained  because  under  the  statute  the  new  areas  could  not  be  cut 
back  in  the  current  year. 

Mrs.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  But  I  would  say  that  our  growers  had  4  very  good 
years  of  expansion.  They  will  now  get  an  increase  in  the  quotas,  just 
as  some  of  the  foreign  suppliers  will,  and  they  have  had,  really,  a  very 
good  sugar  situation  for  a  number  of  years,  but  they  do  have  at  this 
time  some  stocks  built  up  which  will  have  to  be  worked  down. 

Mrs.  May.  What  good  is  expansion  unless  you  can  sell  the  product  ? 
I  still  think  that  it  is  essential  to  point  out  that  the  average  American 
sugar  farmer  is  not  being  rewarded  for  the  production  of  sugar  which 
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lie  produced  and  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  market  and  has  been 
waiting  for  a  long  time  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  a 
bill  np  here  which  would  allow  him  to  market  these  inventories.  In 
the  traditional  areas  they  have  had  to  cut  back.  And  I  am  suggesting 
to  you  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  think,  that  there  should  have 
been  some  mention  made  in  your  report  thanking  them,  also,  for  com¬ 
ing  to  our  help  at  that  time. 

May  I  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

You  have,  also,  made  provision  for  our  foreign  suppliers  in  case  of 
another  emergency  or  a  shortage,  if  it  does  arise.  Under  your  bill  you 
will  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  quotas,  to  get  sugar 
for  this  country.  In  these  recommendations  that  you  have  made,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  you  make  no  mention  of  what  we  might  allow  our  Amer¬ 
ican  sugar  farmers  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency  or  a  shortage,  or,  let 
us  say,  international  involvement.  Under  this  bill,  for  5  years  there 
will  be  no  formula  for  letting  them  have  a  chance  to  provide  more  sugar 
in  times  of  emergency  or  shortage ;  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Mrs.  May,  1  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  sugar  policy  stall',  to  answer  t  his. 

Mrs.  Mat.  Yes.  What  would  happen  in  a  case  like  that,  Mr. 
Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mrs.  May,  as  you  know,  the  President  could  suspend 
the  quotas  as  a  last  resort,  in  which  case  any  kind  of  sugar  could  be 
marketed.  In  a  less  severe  situation  of  the  kind  that  you  are  talking  of 
it  might  well  be  that  total  quotas  would  exceed  10,400,000  tons,  and  if 
they  did  the  mainland  beet  and  cane  areas  would  get  the  major  share 
of  such  increases.  Those  are  the  two  possibilities  I  believe  they  are 
for  contribution  by  the  mainland  cane  and  sugarbeet  areas  over  and 
above  their  domestic  quotas. 

Mrs.  May.  But  only  if  there  is  increased  consumption  in  the  United 
-States,  regardless  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  true,  Mrs.  May. 

Mrs.  May.  In  that  case,  it  really  is  not  a  quid  pro  quo  allowing  the 
domestic  areas  to  get  their  fair  share  of  that  market  in  an  emergency. 
It  would  not  be  extra  for  them,  since  we  would  be  getting  foreign 
sugar.  I  do  think  that  there  should  be  something  in  the  record  to  rec¬ 
ommend  that  our  domestic  growers  of  cane  and  sugarbeets,  in  case  we 
were  involved  in  a  national  emergency  or  a  shortage  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  be  allowed  a  chance  to  increase  sales.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  we 
have  made  any  provision  for  that  or  laid  the  foundation  for  that.  That 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  a  very  fine  statement 
and,  also  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  getting  this  legislation 
before  the  committee.  I  trust  we  will  work  our  will  on  it  and  hope 
this  will  be  kept  in  mind  this  afternoon  as  we  debate  the  farm  bill  on 
the  House  floor. 

I  understand  that  in  western  Kansas  some  of  the  beet  producers  are 
overplanted.  Will  they  be  able  to  market  these  excess  acres  of  sugar 
this  year? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  They  would  not  under  either  existing  law  or  any 
features  of  this  bill.  That  is  not  feasible. 
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Mr.  Dole.  In  other  words,  as  the  bill  is  written  they  could  not  mar¬ 
ket  it? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  and  there  is 
no  amendment  to  the  present  law  in  this  bill  which  would  permit  the 
marketing  of  overallotment  planting. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  in  the  future  that  sugarbeet 
acreage  for  new  plants  will  be  extended  under  this  bill  or  reinstated? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Not  in  the  life  of  this  proposed  5-year  extension. 
We  think  it  is  particularly  inappropriate  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  domestic  sugar  surplus  in  stocks  which  have  to  go  to  market,  plus 
an  unprecedented  world  surplus,  to  propose  authority  for  new  areas 
coming  into  production  or  additional  acreages  in  areas  which  may 
now  be  in  production. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Solomon.  It  is  good  to  have  a  Solomon 
here  this  morning  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Solomon.  I  know  that  this  has  been  one  very  difficult  decision, 
where  a  “baby”  has  to  be  cut  up.  So  that  I  get  the  reference. 

The  Chairman.  Identify  yourself  for  the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ANTHONY  M.  SOLOMON,  ASSISTANT  SECRE¬ 
TARY  OF  STATE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GEORGE  R.  JACOBS,  ACTING 

DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITIES,  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Solomon.  My  name  is  Anthony  M.  Solomon,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  in  support  of  the  proposals  and  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  concur  with  those  fully  and, 
in  particular,  with  the  allocations  of  foreign  quotas  which  we  feel 
recognizes  the  cooperation  of  those  foreign  suppliers  who  came  to 
help  us  to  meet  our  sugar  needs  during  1963-64  when  the  situation 
was  critical. 

I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions,  but  since  my  Department  is  in 
full  accord  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  did  not  pre¬ 
pare  a  written  statement. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  you  here  with  us.  Thank  you  gentlemen  very  much  for  your 
appearance.  We  will  now  call  on  our  next  witness,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Kemp,  who  is  appearing  on  behalf  of  all  the  segments  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  and  refining  industries.  We  are  delighted  to  see 
you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  A.  KEMP,  PRESIDENT,  THE  GREAT  WEST¬ 
ERN  SUGAR  CO.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  ALL  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 

SUGAR  PRODUCING  AND  REFINING  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Kemp.  Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  I  first  present  my  statement  in  full  and  then 
attempt  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Kemp,  yon  may  do  so. 
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Mr.  Kemp.  That  is,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  I  will  proceed 
on  that  basis. 

My  name  is  Frank  A.  Kemp.  My  home  is  in  Colorado.  1  have 
been  in  the  sugar  industry  since  1923.  Since  1936  I  have  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  one  of  the  sugar  beet  processors. 

I  am  a  trustee  of  the  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  established  growers  and  processors  of 
sugar  beets  in  the  United  States.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  appear¬ 
ing  formally  before  your  committee  in  respect  to  sugar  legislative 
proposals  then  under  consideration  four  times  previous  to  today — in 
1947, 1951, 1955,  and  in  1962.  . 

I  appear  here  today  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  domestic 
sugar  industry,  which  is  made  up  of  five  industry  groups,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  sugar  beet  growers  and  processors,  with  plants  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  21  States,  who  together  comprise  the  established  U.S.  beet 

sugar  industry ;  . 

(2)  The  sugarcane  growers  and  processors  of  the  continental  United 
States,  whose  lands  and  mills  are  in  Louisiana  and  Florida ; 

(3)  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association,  which  represents 
the  sugar  producers  in  our  50th  State ; 

(4)  The  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(5)  The  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Association,  with  refineries  and 

other  installations  in  12  States  from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  to 
Texas  and  California.  ,  . 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  the  full  list  of 
the  organizations  for  whom  I  speak  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  A  copy  of  this  list  is  attached  to  my  statement  which  has 
been  given  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Last  year,  you  will  recall,  the  domestic  industry  was  divided.  In 
consequence,  this  committee  did  not  consider  extension  and  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1962.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  told  us  that  we  should  develop  a  common  legis¬ 
lative  recommendation.  You  told  us  the  same  thing  again  early  this 

year.  _ 

Recognizing  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  leaders  of  the  industry 
initiated  a  series  of  industrywide  conferences.  After  many  weeks  of 
intense  discussion,  including  considerable  give-and-take  and  much 
soul  searching  on  the  part  of  every  segment,  the  domestic  industry, 
on  March  24,  finally  evolved  a  legislative  recommendation  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  this  session  of  Congress.  Upon  being  apprised  of  this  devel¬ 
opment,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  your  committee 
suggested  that  we  present  this  program  to  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  and  other  interested  executive  agencies,  in  order 
that  there  could  be  submitted  to  this  committee,  and  through  you  to 
the  Congress,  a  proposed  recommendation  for  revision  of  present 
sugar  legislation  which  would  have  been  considered  and  found  appro¬ 
priate  and  would  be  endorsed  and  supported  by  the  entire  established 
domestic  sugar  industry  and  also  by  all  of  the  executive  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  commodity  from  one  angle  or  another.  This  was  done. 
After  intensive  discussions  with  all  groups  concerned,  the  executive 
branch  has  developed  a  recommendation,  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  introduced  as  II. R.  10496. 
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I  should  like  to  stress  the  significance  and  importance  of  these  facts. 
This  committee  knows  from  its  experiences  with  sugar  legislation  and 
with  legislation  affecting  other  commodities  that  the  problem  of  decid¬ 
ing  on  a  proper  course  has  frequently  been  made  more  difficult  by 
conflicting  views  and  opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done  on  the  part 
of  those  directly  concerned  and  at  times  by  differences  in  the  points 
of  view  of  the  Government  agencies  involved. 

That  all  of  the  groups  concerned,  both  industry  and  Government, 
as  a  consequence  of  9  months  of  consideration  and  discussion  have 
presented  a  single  recommendation  is  a  fact  of  persuasive  and  compel¬ 
ling  importance  and  I  believe,  of  great  advantage  to  this  committee. 
In  fact  it  is  something  of  a  miracle  in  legislative  history  to  be  given 
great  weight  in  any  determination  of  the  national  interest. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  inform  the  committee  that  each  of  the  groups 
for  which  I  appear  completely  supports  H.R.  10496.  But  the  domes¬ 
tic  producing  and  refining  industry  has  not  considered  the  division  of 
foreign  quotas  among  the  various  claimants,  nor  did  such  division 
enter  into  any  of  the  discussions  between  the  industry  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  We  agree  with  the  board  principle  that  such  division 
should  be  made  on  some  formula  approach. 

But  we,  also,  say  that  the  exact  position  of  this  committee  will  be 
determined  by  the  committee  itself  in  respect  to  these  foreign  national 
quotas. 

Over  the  full  course  of  these  hearings  an  appeal  or  two  of  self- 
serving  purpose  may  seem  to  test  the  claim  1  have  made  of  complete 
unanimity  of  the  domestic  industry's  support  for  the  bill  before  you. 
such  as  a  claim  for  a  protected  minimum  production  or  other  special 
privilege  at  the  expense  of  others.  But  these  claims  for  special 
privilege  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be  unsupported  by  control¬ 
ling  fact  and  irreconcilable  with  the  approaches  which  were  necessary 
to  the  effectuation  of  the  overall  endorsement.  Therefore,  all  of  the 
groups  for  whom  I  speak  are  opposed  to  the  embroidery  of  the  common 
understanding  by  any  grant  of  special  privilege. 

H.R.  10496  has  been  very  ably  discussed  in  detail  by  the  spokesman 
for  the  Government.  A  point-by-point  analysis  of  the  bill,  with 
which  we  also  concur,  has  been  furnished  you  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  the  interest  of  conserving  the  committee’s  time,  I 
should  like  to  restrict  my  testimony  to  three  points. 

One  point  relates  to  the  time  of  the  extension  proposed  by  this 
bill.  As  you  know,  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  amended  or  extended  13 
times.  These  have  included  numerous  extensions  of  4  or  5  years’ 
duration,  such  as  that  incorporated  in  H.R.  10496.  Due  to  circum¬ 
stances  prevailing  at  this  time,  the  term  of  the  extension  of  the  act  is 
basic  to  the  entire  agreement. 

Only  under  the  term  proposed  can  the  following  be  accomplished : 

(1)  Sui'plus  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  be  disposed  of  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  consistent  with  orderly  marketing. 

(2)  Excessive  acreage  cutbacks  in  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas 
be  avoided. 

(3)  Refiner  and  import  volume  be  gradually  restored  to  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  proportion  as  exists  under  present  law. 

If  the  amended  act  is  not  extended  through  1971,  these  three  basic 
ob  jectives  cannot  be  achieved. 
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The  proposal  in  H.R.  10496  would  set  the  marketing  quotas  for  the 
mainland  cane  and  domestic  beet  industries  at  the  estimated  level 
they  would  reach  by  1971  under  the  1962  Sugar  Act  amendments. 
This  would  enable  the  refiners  and  foreign  suppliers  to  approximate 
their  present  positions  by  the  end  of  the  term  of  this  extension.  For 
this  reason,  any  expiration  date  short  of  that  recommended  would 
jeopardize  the  united  industry  support  for  the  bill. 

The  second  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  the  necessity  of  action  on 
this  measure  at  this  session  of  Congress.  For  the  effective  operation 
of  the  sugar  program  and  for  the  smooth  transition  from  the  existing 
law  to  the  terms  of  this  bill,  many  of  the  changes  must  become  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  current  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  ranking  members  of  the  committee  with 
whom  we  met  in  March  expressed  pleasure  and  appreciation  that  the 
segments  of  the  industry  had  been  able  to  resolve  the  almost  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  which  confronted  us  this  year.  You  were  kindly 
complimentary  in  your  remarks.  You  know  what  the  industry  went 
through  to  reach  this  agreement.  I  am  confident  that  you  also  realize 
that  failure  to  achieve  sugar  legislation  this  year  would  so  further 
aggravate  the  frictions  as  to  make  it  practically  certain  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  unable  to  achieve  unanimity  next  year.  For  the 
good  of  the  sugar  program  of  this  country,  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  happen. 

A  third  point  on  this  legislation  is  added  protection  to  consumers. 
This  is  accomplished  in  several  ways : 

(1)  The  bill  eliminates  the  so-called  global  quota  provision  which 
was  written  into  the  1962  Sugar  Act.  Temporary  country-by-country 
quotas  would  replace  the  global  quota.  The  industry  'believes  this 
change  will  contribute  materially  to  stability  and  assurance  of  ade¬ 
quate  sugar  supplies.  And  in  that  we  follow  the  chairman  in  what  he 
has  already  indicated  to  be  his  own  belief  on  this  point. 

(2)  H.R.  10496  provides  penalties  against  the  quotas  of  foreign 
countries  which  do  not  maintain  sufficient  reserves  for  the  U.S.  market 
to  assure  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply  their  proportionate  part  of 
any  increase  in  their  quotas.  This  is  accomplished  by  reducing,  in 
following  years,  the  amount  of  their  quota  to  the  extent  of  the  short¬ 
fall.  This  will  encourage  foreign  suppliers  to  carry  higher  inven¬ 
tories  and  will  be  added  insurance  to  U.S.  consumers  that  their  sugar 
needs  will  be  met. 

(3)  Both  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  will  carry  larger 
inventories  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

(4)  The  term  of  extension  recommended  in  the  legislation  means 
that  both  domestic  and  foreign  suppliers  can  plan  their  future  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  businesslike  basis.  Stability  of  supply,  and  therefore, 
stability  of  price,  will  be  enhanced  by  the  term  recommended  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  its  history  the  sugar  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  success.  All  elements  of  the  industry  share  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  they  stand,  will  enable  the 
sugar  program  to  operate  in  the  national  interest  more  effectively  and 
equitably  than  in  the  recent  past.  We  believe  the  sugar  program,  as  it 
would  operate  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  will  give  foreign  sup- 
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pliers  greater  assurance  of  their  place  in  the  U.S.  market,  will  permit 
domestic  producers  to  market  their  existing  surpluses  in  an  orderly 
manner  and,  most  of  all,  will  insure  adequate  supplies  at  stable  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  beneiit  of  American  sugar  consumers. 

I  hand  the  recorder  a  full  list  of  the  organizations  for  whom  I  speak 
and  ask  that  it  be  included  as  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objections,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  consideration  you  have  always  accorded  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  On  behalf  of  all  the  people  I  represent,  I  express 
deep  appreciation. 

(The  document  entitled  “List  of  Organizations  for  Whom  Frank 
A.  Kemp  Appeared”  follows:) 

List  of  Organizations  for  Whom  Frank  A.  Kemp  Appeared 

U.S.  SUGARBEET  INDUSTRY 

Alma  Sugar  Beet  Growers.  Inc. 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Ark  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Blissfleld  Beet  Growers  Association. 

California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd. 

Cargo  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

Central  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Croswell  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Findlay  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Finger  Lakes  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Fremont  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Goshen  County  Cooperative  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

Idaho  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Layton  Sugar  Co. 

Lower  Snake  River  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Monitor  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Cage  Coal  Co. 

Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association  of  Colorado. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association  of  Montana. 

The  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Cooperative  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co. 

Northwest  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Nyssa-Naxnpa  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Saginaw  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

Sebewaing  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association,  Inc. 

Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 

Union  Sugar  Division,  Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Washington  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association. 

Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Association. 
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MAINLAND  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  representing  more  than  5,000  growers 
and  40  processors. 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  representing  the  11  Florida  sugarmills  and  all  of  the 
sugarcane  growers  in  Florida. 


HAWAIIAN  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association 


PUERTO  RICAN  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY 


Association  of  Sugar  Producers 
Puerto  Rico 

Antonio  Roig,  Sucesores,  S.  en  C. 
Azucarera  Cayey,  Inc. 

Central  Aguirre  Sugar  Co. 

Central  Coloso,  Inc. 

Central  Eureka,  Inc. 

Central  Igualdad,  Inc. 

Central  Mercedita,  Inc. 


Central  Monserrate,  Inc. 

Central  San  Francisco. 

Compania  Azucarera  del  Camuy,  Inc. 
Cooperativa  Azucarera  Los  Canos 
C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc. 

Plata  Sugar  Co. 

Soller  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp. 


of 


U.S.  CANE  SUGAR  REFINING  INDUSTRY 


U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Association 
American  Sugar  Co. 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corp. 

Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc. 


Imperial  Sugar  Co. 

Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars,  Inc. 
Revere  Sugar  Refinery 
Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp. 
The  South  Coast  Corp. 

Su  Crest  Corp. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kemp,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  this 
splendid  statement  and  I  am  certain  that  the  committee  is  delighted, 
as  I  am,  that  the  domestic  industry  has  composed  all  of  its  differences; 
and  now  agree  both  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill.  I  want  to  compliment  the  industry  for  confining 
its  deliberations  to  the  things  that  should  be  considered  by  the  comm  it  - 
tee.  As  I  said  when  we  opened  the  hearings,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fill- 

1— ViPu  ®  for.ei.&n  cluotas.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will 
faithfully  and  diligently  discharge  its  duties  in  that  connection. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kemp  in  regard  to  the  import 
fees,  the  organization  that  you  represent  agrees  that  there  should 
be  none. 


Mr.  Kemp.  It  supports  this  bill,  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Chairman.  They  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  Department  does  not  indicate  that. 

Chairman .  That  is  all  right.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs 

May. 

Mis.  Mai .  Air.  Chairman,  I  think  you  know,  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  domestic  growers. 

Mr.  Kemp.  You  have,  indeed,  Mrs.  May. 

Mrs.  May.  I  have  been  disappointed  with  the  domestic  quotas  in 
this  bill,  to  put  it  rather  mildly.  What  chance  do  we  have  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  domestic  quotas? 

Mi  •  Kemp.  Mrs.  May,  I  think  that  3  011  share  with  me  a  better  under¬ 
standing  than  many  people  have  of  the  fierce  competition  within  the 
sugar  business,  both  between  the  domestic  interests  as  a  whole  and  the 
foreign  suppliers  and  between  some  of  the  elements  of  the  domestic 
industry  itself. 

AA  e  have  found,  and  you  have  indicated  in  your  questions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  reasons  for  our  predicament.  We  have 
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™a,(Je  ')'hat  we  thought  was  in  the  national  interest,  at  the  instigation 
or  the  Department,  more  sugar  than  we  had  quotas  to  sell,  and  we  now 
liave  what  to  many  units  of  the  industry,  both  in  cane  and  beet  sugar, 
really,  is  a  burdensome  surplus.  Our  first  need  at  the  moment  is  the 
privilege  of  marketing  that  sugar  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  without 
that  privilege  we  will  be  m  a  very  critical  position.  This  bill  increases 
the  former  quotas  of  both  beet  and  mainland  cane  to  a  rather  substan¬ 
tial  degree. 

It  is  tiue  that  for  the  period  of  this  bill  we  have  that  fixed  maximum 
and  we  do  not  get  it  increased  by  growth  or  anything  else,  yet,  in  the 
light  of  the  competition  that  exists  in  the  industry  I.  personally,  feel 
that  this  is  as  good  a  solution  as  might  have  been  worked  out,*  and 
the  support  which  all  of  the  domestic  industry  has  given  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  evidences  the  complete  unanimity  of  the  whole  industry. 

Mrs.  May.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Kemp,  you  know  the  kind' of  bind 
we  are  m  within  the  industry — we  both  know  what  it  is — we  have 
taken  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  percent  voluntary  cut¬ 
back,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  in  acreage.  What  will  the  cutback 
be  that  you  anticipate  under  this  bill,  let  us  say,  next  year? 

Mr.  Kemp  Mrs.  May,  that  will  depend  upon  two  facts  that  have  not 
yet.  been  made  clear. 

One,  what  will  the  production  of  this  crop  be  after  the  11 -percent 
cutback  that  we  took  which  you  mentioned.  And,  certainly,  what 
will  be  the  level  of  inventory  which  the  two  industries  respectively 
CciFiy .  W  ithout  those  facts  it  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  how  much  the  next  cut  will  be  and  when  it  will  take  place.  If 
we  get  this  quota,  the  second  cutback  to  be  made  in  the  1966  acreage 
will,  of  course,  be  very  much  less  than  if  we  continued  to  operate 
under  the  terms  of  the  1962  bill.  If  we  were  to  face  that  there  are. 
people  m  the  industry  who  have  estimated  that  the  cut  would  be  above 
25  percent.  That  is,  we  will  have  another  25-percent  cut  added  to  the 
1 1  percent  that  we  took  this  year. 

Mrs.  May.  In  other  words,  the  situation  that  faces  those  of  us  in 
the  domestic  producing  areas  is  that  we  will  face  another  cut  at  some 
level  next  year,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  there  will  be  a 
cut  of  over  25  percent  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  my  own  personal  judgment  and  I  think  the  ex¬ 
perts  m  the  industry  agree  with  that. 

Mrs.  May.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  put 
this  question  to  Mr.  Schnittker,  and  I  would  like  to  put  it  to  you,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  little  different  way. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  recommendations  which  have  all  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  industry  are  firm  in  case  of  a  sudden  or  unexpected  emer- 
gency,  such  as  greater  involvement  in  international  military  affairs 
such  as  we  have  in  Vietnam—do  you  feel  that  these  recommendations 
for  a  period  of  5  years  are  subject  to  any  change  ? 

Mi\  Kemp.  I  think  that  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question,  Mrs 
May,  m  two  parts. 

Fiist,  I  cannot  and  you  cannot  and  no  one  here  in  this  room  can 
predict  the  nature  of  some  worldwide  catastrophe  or  conflagration  that 
might  confront  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  like  to  an¬ 
ticipate  any  such  dreadful  event,  nor  what  this  committee,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  industry  might  think  was  appropriate  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  do  say  that  if  what  we  are  talking  about,  whether  the 
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domestic  industry  supports  this  bill  and  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  is 
willing  to  accept  the  facts  as  expressed  in  this  legislation  for  the  term 
of  the  bill,  I  merely  want  to  point  out  to  you  the  wide  and  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  industry  to  those  facts. 

Mrs.  May.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  your  viewpoint,  Mr. 
Ivemp.  but  I  do  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  in  the  record  that 
in  the  event  that  such  an  emergency  arises  that  the  Congress  would 
have  a  big  responsibility  here  to  the  domestic  industry,  in  this  case, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  feel  that  by  accepting  these  recom¬ 
mendations  at  this  time  that  we  tie  ourselves  to  a  course  of  action,  so 
far  as  unexpected  emergencies  are  concerned,  and  1,  certainly,  feel 
that  way  and  1  would  like  to  show  it  in  the  record.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Am  I  to  understand  that  by  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of,  and  the  apparent  wholehearted  support  of,  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  that  any  hope  which  has  been  entertained  by 
those  who  have  been  working  for  many  years  to  develop  a  sugarbeet 
industry  in  a  new  area,  that  their  hope  there  must  now  be  abandoned, 
at  least,  until  after  the  proposed  expiration  of  this  act  in  1971  and, 
also,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  new  processing  plants  being  built 
in  any  new  areas  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  not  going  to  answer  that  as  bluntly  as 
might  be  expected.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  having  already 
been  cut  and  facing  the  prospects  of  another  cut  as  they  do,  the  estab¬ 
lished  growers  who  have  maintained  this  industry  under  the  present 
plan  would  have  to  surrender — in  the  light  of  this  fixed  quota  to  the 
industry — they  would  have  to  surrender  further  of  their  attained  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  order  to  allow  new  people  to  take  a  part  of  that  acreage. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  this,  in  all  respects,  forecloses  some  change 
within  the  domestic  industry.  In  our  own  case,  for  example,  I  know 
that  two  old  sugarbeet  factories  were  abandoned  this  year.  And  I  do 
not  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  4  or  5  years  that  we  will  run  through 
this  pattern,  that  there  may  be  other  changes. 

It  is  true,  however,  in  order  to  protect  from  still  further  cuts  the  so- 
called  new  area  provisions  that  were  written  for  the  first  time  into  the 
bill  in  1962  have  been  omitted. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  In  other  words,  the  people  down  in  my  area 
where  you  have  been  so  cooperative,  might  just  as  well  look  to  some 
other  crop,  rather  than  sugarbeets — -is  that  what  it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Not  entirely,  sir.  I  still  think,  Mr.  Jones,  and  my 
friends  in  your  wonderful  part  of  the  country,  I  am  sure,  will  agree 
with  this,  that  we  need  to  go  still  further  in  developing  the  potential 
sugarbeet  growing  possibility  in  that  area  and  we  have  not  yet  solved 
some  of  the  agronomic  questions  that  would,  certainly,  confront  any¬ 
one  undertaking  to  spend  the  money  that  a  new  factory  would  cost. 
You  have  to  get  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  yield. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  sugar  con¬ 
sumption,  it  might  change  the  situation,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Ivemp.  Yes,  because  the  minute  that  we  get  over  10,400,000  tons 
we  begin  to  get  an  addition  to  our  quota. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  have  a  question  along  that  very  line, 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  recent  years,  the  life  insurance  industry,  doctors, 
that  is,  medical  doctors  have  been  directing  a  campaign  about  over¬ 
weight,  as  has  the  dental  profession  which  seems  to  have  the  opinion 
that  too  much  sugar  is  bad  for  one’s  ivories.  In  the  periods  of  stable 
and  reasonable  prices  in  this  country,  is  the  per  capita  consumption 
going  to  remain  about  the  same  and  stable  or  is  it  going  to  change  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  think  that  there  has  been  some  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a  diversion  of  former  sugar  users  to  some  of  these  things  that  do 
not  contain  sugar,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  that  has  some¬ 
what  leveled  out.  And  I  confidently  expect  that  we  can  maintain  the 
high  standards  in  which  this  country  is  operating;  that  this  necessary 
food  will  be  in  still  greater  demand  and  we  will  continue  to  increase 
our  consumption. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  most  of  your 
testimony,  Mr.  Kemp.  I  was  at  another  meeting.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Kemp  this  question — since  you  stated  that  you  were  in  agreement 
with  this  bill  of  taking  an  11-percent  domestic  production  cut — 
what,  if  any,  reduction  is  being  made  under  this  bill  on  foreign  im¬ 
ports,  what  is  the  cut  there  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  There  is  some  in  the  total,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
how  it  will  affect  anyone  of  these  claimant  countries.  Actually,  Mr. 
Latta,  it  is  my  belief  that  when  this  committee  gets  through  with  writ¬ 
ing  the  foreign  quotas  you  will  find  that  some  countries  will  have 
larger  quotas  than  they  had  under  the  1962  act ;  and  others  will  have 
less. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  interrupt  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  increasing  the  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas,  to 
that  extent  you  decrease  the  quotas  coming  in  from  offshore  areas 
and  foreign  countries;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kemp.  In  total ;  yes. 

Mr.  Latta.  Where  do  you  get  the  figure  of  11 -percent  reduction? 

Mr.  Kemp.  The  11-percent  reduction  was  what  was  required  in  the 
setting  of  acreages  for  the  1965  crop  over  the  larger  production  that 
the  industry,  that  is,  the  two  industries  had  achieved  when  they  were 
without  any  restrictions  whatever.  We  had  a  free-for-all  in  1963  and 
1964  and  we  had  to  be  snubbed  back  to  something  in  relation  to  our 
quotas. 

Mr.  Latta.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  we 
appreciate  your  appearing  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  brief  statement.  We  have  the  farm  bill 
up  for  consideration  in  the  House  and  we  hope  to  finish  with  that 
today.  Whether  we  finish  with  it  or  not,  we  will  go  on  with  these 
hearings  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :20  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August  19,  1965.) 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1965 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  :10  a.m.  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Honorable 
Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings,  McMillan, 
Abernethy,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Hagen  of  California,  Stubblefield, 
Purcell,  Matsunaga,  O’Neal,  Stalbaum,  de  la  Garza,  Vigorito,  Recllin, 
Bandstra,  Greigg,  Callan,  Dague,  Belcher,  Teague  of  California,  Quie, 
Mrs.  May,  Latta,  Harvey  of  Indiana,  Dole,  Burton,  and  Resident 
Commissioner  Polanco- Abreu. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray, 
assistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  general  counsel;  and  Francis 
LeMay,  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Evans  from  Colorado.  We  are  glad 

o  .  ,  .  i 

to  have  you  with  us  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  deem  it 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  committee 
this  morning.  I  will  not  take  any  more  tune  than  necessary,  because 
I  have  a  feeling  that  there  are  many  matters  on  the  chairman’s  mind 
and  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee  these  last  few  days, 
so  that  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

I  come  here  principally  to  introduce  Mr.  John  F.  Kelly  who  is  here 
to  testify  on  a  matter  of  direct  and  vital  interest  to  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Colorado.  We  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  effect  that  the  sugar  bill  as  now  proposed  would  have  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sugar  Co.  of  Crowley  County,  Colo.  The  company  is  a  single¬ 
plant  processor  and  is  the  smallest  in  the  Nation. 

Briefly,  the  best  available  information  shows  that  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  the  marketing  quota  which  would  be  assigned  to  this  com¬ 
pany  under  the  sugar  bill  are  likely  to  drive  it  out  of  business. 

For  the  farmers  in  the  area,  sugarbeets  are  their  major  cash  crop, 
and  National  provides  the  only  feasible  market.  For  the  town  of 
Sugar  City,  National  is  practically  its  sole  source  of  income. 

National  is  requesting  consideration  of  an  upward  adjustment  of 
the  marketing  quotas  of  single-plant  processing  companies  and  re- 
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lated  acreage  allotments  so  that  they  can  produce  at  an  economic  level. 
The  adjustment  is  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  total  American  mar¬ 
ket — less  than  1  percent.  Further,  this  increased  quota  would  not 
have  to  come  from  the  American  market,  but  could  be  derived  from 
the  global  quota  or  the  unused  portion  of  the  Puerto  Rican  quota 
without  noticeable  impact. 

Colorado  is  a  traditional  sugarbeet  area  and  the  loss  of  this  industry 
would  cause  severe  economic  dislocation.  National  is  an  old  company 
having  been  in  production  since  1900,  and  is  the  exclusive  market  for 
the  sugarbeet  producers  in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  this  situation  merits  the  particular  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  attention  to  Mr.  Kelly’s  statement  and  my  own. 

Before  instroducing  Mr.  Kelly  to  you  I  would  like  to  refer  to  pages 
3  and  4  of  the  statement  given  by  my  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Kemp,  yes¬ 
terday.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  to  hear  him  testify,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  page  3  and  the  top  of  page  4,  he  alludes  to  some  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  proposal  contained  within  the  present  bill. 

He  states  on  the  bottom  of  page  3  that  there  is  an  appeal  or  two  of 
self-serving  processors.  Well,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
These  two  companies  which  would  make  this  proposal  to  this  commit¬ 
tee  are  serving  themselves  and  it  is  very  proper,  I  think,  for  them  to 
bring  their  interests  directly  to  this  committee. 

On  page  4  in  further  objection  to  the  request  made  by  the  companies, 
Mu  Kemp  states  that  their  position  is  “unsupported  by  a  controlling 
fact.  ’  I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  the  committee  to  inquire 
into  what  is  meant  by  “controlling  fact.” 

He  further  states  that  the  request  is  “irreconcilable  with  the  ap¬ 
proaches  which  were  necessary  for  the  effectuation  of  the  overall  en¬ 
dorsement.  I,  also,  think  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  those  words. 

I  am  not  personally  a  technical  expert  on  the  sugar  market  in  this 
country  and  I  readily  admit  that  to  the  committee,  but  Mr.  Kelly  has 
been  connected  with  National  for  many  years  and  he  is  their  counsel 
and  if  it  pleases  the  chairman  of  the  committee  I  would  like  now  to 
tui’ii  the  microphone  over  to  Mr.  John  Fleming  Kelly  for  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Congressman,  for 
appearing  here  this  morning.  1  notice  that  Mr.  Kelly  has  a  prepared 
statement.  We  have  numerous  witnesses — about  a  dozen — who  have 
to  be  heard  this  morning.  I  suggest  that  the  witness  submit  his  state¬ 
ment  for  the  record  and  speak  extemporaneously  or  summarize  his 
views.  If  we  let  everybody  have  all  of  the  time  that  they  would  like, 
we  would  be  here  until  Thanksgiving.  We  are  trying  to  wrap  up  this 
package.  Mr.  Kelly,  can  you  file  your  statement  which  is  very  full. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  completely  accurate.  And  then  sum  up  the  state¬ 
ment  in  just  a  few  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  know  that  this,  probably,  would  be  what  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  chairman  would  want. 

rhe  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  hear  vou  and  to  remain  here  until 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  have  a  number  of  pressing  problems. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  willing  to  sit  here  through  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  night,  but  we  have  to  limit  the  witnesses,  because  we 
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have  a  very  important  bill  on  the  floor  right  now  that  we  will  have 
to  attend  to  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  prepared  to  summarize  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  then.  We  want  to  compliment 
your  Congressman  here.  He  has  done  a  good  job  in  this  session.  And 
he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  FLEMING  KELLY,  THE  NATIONAL  SUGAR 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
take  that  message  back  to  Colorado.  I  appreciate  Congressman  Evans 
introducing  me. 

I  am  the  general  counsel  of  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Sugar  City,  Colo.  And  I  represent  and  appear  here  today  on  be¬ 
half  not  only  of  the  National  Sugar  Co.,  but  also,  of  its  growers.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  this  committee. 

As  Mr.  Evans  said,  National  is  the  smallest  beet  sugar  company 
in  the  United  States.  It  produces  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  the  annual  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Per¬ 
haps,  I  think,  you  can  understand  that  at  any  industry  deliberation 
on  matters  including  legislation  our  voice  is  rather  small,  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  inaudible.  And  we  have  a  suggestion  which  we  in  all  sincerity 
do  wish  to  make  to  you.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  for  a  single  plant 
processor  an  allotment  up  to  25,000  tons  of  sugar  be  provided  each 
year,  because  this  is  the  figure  which  we  believe  represents  a  level  »t. 
which  a  plant  can  expect  reasonably  to  operate  efficiently. 

We  would  not  presume  that  this  level  or  this  marketing  allotment 
be  imposed  and  required  to  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  if  the  com¬ 
pany  could  not  show  that  it  could  produce  this  much  sugar.  If  thrw 
could  not  show  that,  then  by  proper  hearing  the  Secretary  could  sd 
such  smaller  amount  up  to  25,000  tons  as  the  company  could  use. 

Correspondingly,  we  would  suggest  that  the  growers  for  that  com¬ 
pany  be  provided  with  acreage  allotments  which  in  the  aggregate  would 
be  expected  to  yield  the  raw  product  which,  in  turn,  would  yield  tl  n 
25,000  short  tons  of  sugar. 

I  think  you  might  ask,  why,  after  a  period  of  relatively  unrestricted 
production  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  needing  this  legislative 
help.  It  arises  this  way :  we  are  now  in  the  third  successive  year  of 
production  during  a  drought  season  in  Colorado.  I  know  you  have 
heard  of  our  floods,  but  the  moisture  came  too  late  to  do  any  good  for 
the  1965  crop.  This  will  be  the  third  year  that  we  have  been  producing 
at  a  reduced  level  because  of  circumstances  of  nature  beyond  our 
control. 

As  a  result,  we  will,  probably,  produce  around  7,500  short  tons  of 
sugar  this  year. 

Now  with  the  industry  suggestion  which  you  heard  yesterday,  if 
this  sort  of  a  bill  were  to  be  enacted  without  the  additional  suggestions 
we  make  we  could  expect  to  be  frozen,  if  you  will,  in  the  foreseeable 
future  at  a  level  of  production  of  about  this  amount.  At  a  level  of 
7,500  to  8,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  National  cannot  even  recoup  its  costs 
much  less  earn  any  returns.  If  a  company  cannot  recoup  its  costs  it 
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cannot  long  stay  in  business.  And  if  we  cannot  stay  in  business,  not 
only  are  we  going  to  be  lost,  we,  a  company  that  has  been  in  the  sugar 
business  some  65  years,  but  more  importantly  from  your  position  is 
the  fact  that  our  growers  will  be  forced  out  of  the  sugar  business. 

Our  growers  live  and  grow  beets  in  Kansas,  western  Kansas,  and  in 
southeastern  Colorado.  We,  for  various  reasons,  transportation,  and 
capacity  of  other  factories,  represent  substantially  the  only  market  for 
this  cash  crop  of  our  growers.  Thus,  if  we  are  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  having  to  exist  at  an  uneconomic  level  they  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  sugarbeet  production.  They  will  lose  not  only  this  cash 
crop  but  will  have  to  hunt  for  another  one  and  they  will  lose  invest¬ 
ments  in  machinery,  in  irrigation  systems,  wells,  and  so  forth.  And 
the  impact  upon  the  economy  of  our  area  of  Colorado  is  something 
else  that  should  be  considered. 

National  Sugar  is  the  second  largest  property  taxpayer  in  our  county 
in  Colorado.  It  is  the  largest  employer.  Our  payments  to  our  beet- 
growers  in  the  last  5  years  have  aggregated  some  $5  million.  Our 
factory  payroll  in  this  same  period  has  aggregated  about  $2  million. 

To  the  Congress,  these  are  rather  insignificant  sums,  but  when  re¬ 
garded  as  a  stimulus  from  one  private  industry  to  the  economy  of  the 
local  area  I  think  that  they  are  quite  significant.  And  these  are  in  real 
danger  of  being  quashed  unless  we  can  get  some  legislation  protection. 

I  think  that  w  hat  we  are  asking  for  in  addition  to  the  allotments 
which  we  might  be  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  our  history  that  would 
benefit  us  and,  probably,  one  other  beet  sugar  processor,  Buckeye 
Sugar — and  a  representative  of  Buckeye  will  appear  here  today. 

In  the  aggregate,  based  on  our  history  we  would  need  about  23,000 
tons  other  than  what  we  would  be  entiltled  to  by  virtue  of  the  industry 
recommendations  and  23,000  tons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  is  really  infinitesimal  in  terms  of  what  you  are  talking 
about.  It  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  present  beet  basic 
quota.  It  could  come  from  a  number  of  sources.  Before  awarding 
foreign  countries  a  fixed  quota,  a  reserve  could  be  established  to  protect 
our  domestic  industry.  It  could  even  come,  perhaps,  from  the  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  which  has  existed  in  each  of  the  last  4  years,  at  least. 

We  do  not  ask,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for 
any  special  privilege  for  ourselves.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  guaranteed 
position.  We  only  ask  for  the  opportunity  to  grow  to  the  size  so  as 
to  be  able  to  survive.  We  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  be  of 
substantial  economic  importance  to  our  area  of  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  consideration  of  our  position. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  John  Fleming  Kelly  follows:) 

Statement  of  John  Fleming  Kelly  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Sugar 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John  Fleming 
Kelly.  I  am  an  attorney  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  serve  as  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  National 
and  its  growers. 

The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  is  located  in  Sugar  City,  Colo.,  where 
it  has  operated  its  sole  processing  plant  since  1900.  National  is  the  smallest 
processor  of  sugarbeets  in  the  United  States.  It  provides  the  only  accessible 
market  for  many  growers  of  sugarbeets  in  eastern  Colorado  and  western 
Kansas.  National  is  the  second  largest  property  taxpayer  in  Crowley  County, 
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Colo.,  and  ranks  first  or  second  as  the  county’s  largest  employer.  Payments 
by  National  to  beetgrowers  for  the  past  5  years  have  aggregated  about  $4,- 
600,000,  and  in  the  same  time  National’s  factory  payroll  has  aggregated  about 
$1,800,000.  This  vital  support  by  private  industry  to  the  economy  of  south¬ 
eastern  Colorado  and  western  Kansas  is  in  real  danger  of  disappearing  unless 
Congress  comes  to  the  aid  with  the  legislation  we  suggest. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  will  outline,  National  urges  that  any  legislation  en¬ 
acted  by  this  Congress  concerning  sugar  incorporate  provisions  to  insure  the 
continued  existence  of  the  small,  single-plant  company  upon  whom  many  growers 
depend.  Our  specific  recommendations  of  provisions  for  inclusion  in  sections 
205(a)  and  302(b)  (3)  are  attached  to  this  statement  and  are  hereby  made  a 
part  of  it. 

National  is  one  of  four  remaining  single-plant  beet  sugar  processing  com¬ 
panies  in  the  country.  The  others  are  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio, 
Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co.,  and  Union  Sugar  Division  of 
Consolidated  Foods.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  representative  of  Buckeye 
will  also  appear  at  these  hearings,  and  that  our  positions  are  essentially  the  same. 

While  I  appear  before  you  to  urge  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  amendments  proposed  in  the  bill  before  you,  this  appearance  is  in 
no  way  intended  to  be  a  general  attack  on  the  bill.  As  was  true  in  1962,  this  bill 
represents,  in  general,  a  plan  approved  by  all  five  of  the  producing  and  refining 
groups  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  arrive  at  agreement  among  such  diverse  and  competing  inter¬ 
ests  is  no  small  achievement,  and  National  supports  this  agreement  except  in 
the  particulars  which  I  will  outline. 

The  bill  before  you,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  domestic  beet  industry,  attempts 
in  the  main  to  protect  old  growers  from  dislocations  and  cutbacks  resulting  from 
expansion  which  was  encouraged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  National 
thinks  that  this  is  a  proper  goal  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  simply  disagrees  with 
the  industry  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  method  to  be  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  certain  growers.  The  reason  for  this  concern  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  in  a  period  where  both  acreage  and  marketings  are  restricted,  and  due  to 
heavy  inventories,  we  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  number  of  years.  Due 
to  the  pact  that  National,  and  possibly  the  other  single-plant  processors,  are  now 
operating  at  an  uneconomically  small  scale,  restriction  to  present  levels  of 
marketing  and  production  may  eventually  force  them  to  shut  down  operations 
entirely,  leaving  their  growers  without  a  market  for  their  sugarbeets.  Thus  what 
National  is  requesting  is  not  a  special  advantage  for  its  growers  or  for  itself. 
National  simply  wants  the  Sugar  Act  to  contain  provisions  which  will  enable 
small  processors  and  their  growers  to  remain  part  of  the  domestic  sugarbeet 
industry.  The  bill  guarantees  growers  in  many  foreign  countries  the  right  to 
continue  to  participate  in  the  American  market,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  an 
equal  right  should  be  given  to  American  farmers. 

The  danger  that  the  present  bill  will  not  allow  National  to  continue  to  serve 
as  a  market  for  its  growers  in  eastern  Colorado  and  western  Kansas  is  quite 
real.  For  the  1965  crop  year  National  anticipates  production  of  approximately 
7,500  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  about  4,000  acres.  Under  the  present 
marketing  allotments,  National  will  be  permitted  to  market  about  8,000  short  tons 
in  1965,  out  of  a  total  current  quota  for  domestic  sugarbeet  processors  of 
2,650,000  short  tons.  This  amounts  to  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  allotment.  Part  of  the  reason  for  National’s  tiny  share  of  the  market 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  growers  are  in  an  area  which  has  been  affected  by 
severe  drought  conditions  for  the  past  several  years.  Even  this  year  the  rains 
came  too  late  to  aid  germination  or  prevent  winds  from  blowing  away  newly 
planted  crops.  While  growers  in  others  parts  of  the  country  were  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  their  acreage  and  improving  their  “history,”  National’s  growers  were 
in  many  cases  forced  drastically  to  reduce  their  acreage  due  to  lack  of  water. 
For  example,  in  Crowley  County,  Colo.,  National  could  normally  expect  its 
growers  to  harvest  at  least  2,000  acres  of  beets,  while  in  the  1964  campaign 
only  about  200  acres  were  harvested  there.  The  Sugar  Act  has  protected  the 
past  history  of  many  of  National’s  growers  by  permitting  the  growers  to  receive 
credit  for  “prevented”  acreage  due  to  drought,  but  this  has  not  fully  allowed 
such  growers  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  the  market.  Thus,  while  other 
processors  have  improved  their  marketing  history,  National  has  lost  ground  dur- 
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ing  these  years.  Under  the  bill  before  you,  there  would  he  no  opportunity  for 
National  to  regain  that  ground,  at  least  as  long  as  acreage  and  marketing  re¬ 
strictions  are  in  force.1 

The  result  of  this  is  that  National’s  plant  is  presently  producing  at  a  level 
far  below  that  generally  considered  as  efficient  in  the  industry.  At  the  1962 
hearings  before  this  committee  it  was  continually  emphasized  by  all  parties  that 
a  50,000  short  ton  allocation  was  necessary  to  encourage  investment  in  a  new 
plant.  Mr.  Kemp,  in  presenting  the  industry’s  views  at  that  hearing,  said : 

“*  *  *  50.000  tons  is  1  million  bags  of  sugar  of  100  pounds  each.  Now  1  million 
bags  of  suger  is  more  than  the  average  productivity  of  the  American  beet  sugar 
factory  at  present.  The  average  of  the  factories  of  my  company  is  not  as  high 
as  1  million  bags.  This  higher  quantity  was  thought  necessary  because  under 
the  extremely  high  cost  of  construction  today  a  plant  has  to  be  big  enough,  has 
to  be  automated  enough,  to  justify  its  cost.”  2 

And  the  report  of  this  committee  on  that  bill  agreed  that  50,000  tons  was  the 
amount  necessary  for  a  new  plant,  as  it  stated : 

“The  reasonableness  of  this  figure  is  confirmed  by  three  facts :  (1)  The  average 
production  of  the  61  beet  sugar  plants  in  operation  in  1961  in  the  United  States 
was  less  than  S00,000  hundred-pound  bags  of  sugar.  (2)  A  study  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  reputable  engineering  firm  recently  recommended  to  interested  pro¬ 
ducers  in  one  of  the  important  sugarbeet-producing  areas  the  economic  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  factory  with  a  capacity  slightly  under  1  million  bags.  (3)  Even  in 
areas  where  conditions  might  suggest  the  feasibility  of  a  plant  having  a  larger 
capacity,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  a  1-million-bag  output  would  be  adequate 
to  underwrite  successfully  the  initiation  of  such  a  plant.”  3 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  market  in  just  these  few  years,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  1964  over  61  million  bags  of  beet  sugar  were  processed  by  64  beet 
sugar  factories,  for  an  average  of  960,000  bags,  compared  to  less  than  SOO.OOO 
just  3  years  earlier.  Some  members  of  the  industry  have  indicated  that  a 
50.000-ton  annual  production  is  not  enough  for  a  new  plant.  National  is  unable 
to  comment  on  the  cost  problems  of  such  a  plant.  I  do  know,  however,  that  our 
own  cost  studies,  carried  out  by  an  independent  engineering  firm,  clearly  show 
that  our  present  level  of  production  is  uneconomical.  Our  present  estimate  is 
that  National  must  process  at  least  12,000  short  tons  of  sugar  to  break  even, 
and  that  a  substantially  larger  amount  would  be  necessary  to  earn  a  fair  rate 
of  return  on  investment.  This  minimum  figure  was  confirmed  by  the  request  of 
the  Holly  Sugar  Corp.,  at  Department  of  Agriculture  hearings  in  September  of 
1962  for  acreage  sufficient  to  expand  its  Delta,  Colo.,  plant  to  a  production  of 
about  28,000  tons  to  “*  *  *  insure  a  basis  for  an  economically  feasible  operation.” 


1  National,  with  its  present  plant  capacity,  is  capable  of  processing  far  more  suearbeets  than  it  is  now 
allowed  to  contract  for  and  market.  In  the  1964  crop  year  National  processed  146,706  hundredweight  of 
sugar  in  a  campaign  lasting  62  days.  In  contrast,  in  1962  National  processed  280,280  hundredweight,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  sugar,  by  extending  its  campaign  to  103  days.  In  both  years  the  tons  of  beets  sliced 
per  day  were  about  the  same;  103  days  does  not  represent  an  unrealistic  length  of  time  to  operate  such  a 
plant  in  Colorado.  The  factory  nearest  National’s  plant  operated  for  142  days  in  1962  and  for  about  120 
days  in  1964.  At  present  plant  capacity,  in  a  140-day  campaign  National  could  process  384,000  hundred¬ 
weight.  Furthermore,  engineering  studies  indicate  that  for  $1  million  National  can  effectively  modernize 
its  plant  and  increase  its  daily  slicing  capacity  from  its  present  1,100  tons  to  1,600  tons  per  day,  which  would 
permit  further  production  increases  and  cost  reductions.  National's  production  for  the  past  10  calendar 
years  is  as  follows: 


Bags  (hun¬ 
dredweight) 

Short  tons 
raw  value 

1955 _ 

55, 147 
75,  555 
126,  400 

173. 120 

201. 120 
270,  670 
173,  040 
280,280 
132, 130 
146, 706 

2,952 
4, 045 
6,767 

1956 _ 

1957 _ 

1958 _ 

1959 . . . . 

10, 767 
14, 490 
9,263 
l  s  nn4 

1960 _ 

1961 _ _ 

1982 . . . 

1963 _ 

1,  073 

1964 . 

„;,H!!ri5s„before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  11730.  S7th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ser.  2,  at  p.  31. 

3  H.  Rept.  No.  1829,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  at  p.  4. 
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Thus  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  fact  that  National  cannot  continue 
to  operate  at  its  present  level  of  production,  which  is  the  level  it  would  be  tied 
to  for  the  foreseeable  future  under  the  proposed  bill.  It  may  well  be  that  Buck¬ 
eye  Sugar  cannot  continue  to  operate  at  the  level  contemplated  by  this  bill.  And 
as  costs  continue  to  increase,  it  is  certain  that  if  either  or  both  of  these  small 
businesses  are  to  remain  in  existence,  they  must  be  allowed  to  produce  a  tonnage 
above  the  present  bare  break-even  point.  National  urges  amendments  to  this  bill 
which  would  enable  single-plant  independent  beet  processing  companies  to  con¬ 
tract  for,  process,  and  market  as  much  as  25,000  tons  of  sugar  annually,  and 
which  would  allow  growers  for  these  companies  to  grow  the  amount  of  sugar- 
beets  necessary  to  produce  this  result,  assuming  that  such  a  company  can  con¬ 
tract  for  beets' and  process  that  much  sugar.  We  are  in  agreement  with  Buckeye 
that  25.000  tons  is  a  reasonable  figure  which  should  allow  a  single-plant  company, 
operated  efficiently,  to  make  a  fair  return  on  its  investment  during  the  coming 
years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  National  only  expects  to  produce  about  7,500  tons  of 
sugar  in  1965,  you  may  wonder  why  we  are  requesting  permission  to  process  up 
to  25,000  tons.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  under  the  amendment  we  suggest  the 
Secretary  could  reduce  this  allotment  if  a  company  were  unable  to  contract  for, 
process,  and  market  as  much  as  25,000  short  tons  of  sugar.  I  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  National  would  not  be  able  to  utilize  all  of  a  25,000-ton  allotment 
next  year.  It  can.  however,  increase  production  considerably  merely  by  extend¬ 
ing  its  campaign,  which  has  been  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  industry  in  recent 
years.  Its  campaign  could  be  nearly  doubled  in  length  if  it  could  contract  for 
additional  sugarbeet  acreage,  and  thus  double  1964  production.  Fifteen  thousand 
tons  production  is  quite  feasible  with  present  plant  capacity.  Nor  is  such  a  crop 
beyond  the  realm  of  probability.  The  moisture  of  this  summer,  while  too  late 
to  increase  the  size  of  1965  acreage,  has  restored  growers’  confidence  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  area,  and  assures  a  supply  of  irrigation  water  for  next  year. 
The  Frying  Pan-Arkansas  project  will  help  to  stabilize  moisture  conditions. 

Furthermore,  with  its  present  marketing  allotment,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
National  to  secure  permanent  financing.  Additional  capital  would  allow  Na¬ 
tional  to  continue  plant  modernization  and  reduce  costs  to  a  level  near  the  in¬ 
dustry  average.  Such  capital  will  only  become  available  when  an  opportunity  to 
produce  and  market  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  is  afforded  National. 

While  I  am  obviously  concerned  over  the  survival  of  National  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  the  committee  should  be  concerned  with  its  survival  for  other 
reasons.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  reasons  is  that  National’s  growers 
would  be  unable  to  find  another  market  for  their  sugarbeets.  and  would  be 
forced  out  of  production,  their  production  history  notwithstanding. 

Most  of  the  sugarbeets  which  National  processes  are  beets  which  would  not 
and  could  not  be  processed  by  any  other  factory.  Beets  grown  for  National  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado  are  grown  on  property  convenient  to  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  right-of-way,  and  thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  freight  costs,  can  be 
shipped  only  to  National’s  factory  at  Sugar  City.  Shipment  to  Rocky  Ford 
would  require  shipment  to  Pueblo  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  a  backhaul  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  adding  approximately  100  miles  to  the  shipping  distance,  the  cost  of 
which  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  .growers.  While  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  contracts  for  some  beets  in  Kansas,  it  is  similarly  interested  in  only  those 
beets  grown  in  locations  convenient  to  its  receiving  stations  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  would  contract  for  any  substantial  part  of  the 
beets  now  grown  for  National.  Thus,  if  National  is  forced  to  close  because 
of  inability  to  operate  at  an  economic  level,  its  growers  in  Kansas  and  Colorado 
will  lose  their  only  practical  market  for  their  sugarbeets.  In  being  forced  out 
of  the  business  they  will  lose  their  investment  in  expensive  beet  machinery. 
For  these  farmers  sugarbeets  represent  the  only  practical  cash  crop,  and  without 
it  few  of  them  win  be  able  to  justify  the  substantial  investments  they  have 
made  in  developing  wells  for  crop  irrigation. 

Another  important  reason  for  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  allow  National 
and  Buckeye  to  remain  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  the  present  competitive 
posture  of  this  industry.  The  sugar  refining  industry  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  antitrust  suits  which  indicate  that  the  past  performance  of  this 
industry  has  not  always  satisfied  the  competitive  standards  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Part  of  these  troubles  stem  from  the  high  degree  of  market  control  possessed 
by  a  few  giant  companies.  In  1964  the  four  largest  beet  sugar  processors  proc- 
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essed  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  crop ;  the  six  largest  companies 
processed  over  88  percent  of  the  crop.  Last  year  there  were  only  a  dozen  com¬ 
panies  in  the  beet  sugar  processing  business;  with  the  introduction  of  Empire 
Sugar  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Pepsi-Cola,  in  New  York  State,  and  a  newT  company 
in  Maine  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  reserve  provisions  of  the  1962  amendments, 
there  will  be  14  companies.  The  other  allocations  for  new  factories  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  those  provisions  did  not  improve  the  competitive  picture, 
since  they  went  to  three  of  the  largest  companies ;  Holly,  American  Crystal,  and 
Spreckles.  Thus  the  Secretary’s  administration  of  the  expansion  reserve  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  1962  amendments  did  little  to  decrease  concentration.  In  fact, 
by  adding  new  plants  and  protected  allotments  to  the  empires  of  the  industry’s 
giants,  the  trend  toward  increased  size  and  concentration  was  accentuated. 
This  disparity  in  size  and  economic  power  has  caused  the  shutdown  of  24  beet 
sugar  companies  in  the  last  15  years.  That  trend  seems  destined  to  continue, 
with  all  beet  sugar  processing  eventually  in  the  hands  of  a  few  multifactory 
companies,  unless  Congress  acts  to  stem  the  tide.  In  order  to  preserve  some 
competitive  vitality  in  this  industry,  the  Sugar  Act  must  not  tie  the  hands  of 
small  competitors  so  that  survival  is  impossible.  To  pass  the  present  bill 
without  amendment  would  do  just  that,  and  National  feels  certain  that  this 
committee,  once  made  aware  of  the  problem,  will  never  allow  such  a  situation 
to  arise. 

We  realize  that,  regardless  of  the  committee’s  natural  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  small  processor  and  its  growers,  it  is  still  a  difficult  matter  to  reallocate  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  allotments  to  achieve  this  end.  As  a  cash  crop,  sugar- 
beets  are  in  great  demand  throughout  the  United  States.  We  have  no  desire  to 
see  any  other  grower  suffer  in  order  to  aid  our  own  growers.  Actually,  a  very 
modest  amount  of  sugar  would  be  needed  to  grant  the  protection  we  ask.  For 
Buckeye  Sugar,  the  lowest  quota  that  its  management  can  anticipate  under  this 
bill  is  about  18,000  tons,  which  means  that  only  7,000  additional  tons  would  be 
needed  to  allow  it  the  protection  we  suggest.  For  National,  with  a  1965  allot¬ 
ment  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of  roughly  9,000  short  tons,  another  16,000  short  tons 
might  eventually  be  necessary.  Together  Buckeye  and  National  might  require 
23,000  short  tons  under  our  proposal.  This  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  present 
basic  beet  marketing  quota. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  proposed  legislation  now  before  you  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  so-called  global  quota  and  allocate  our  sugar  purchases  to  specific 
countries.  National  fully  supports  the  industry’s  position  on  this  question,  as 
we  recognize  that  it  will  give  our  friends  abroad  a  more  stable  market.  But  Na¬ 
tional  does  feel  that  equal  protection  should  be  given  to  domestic  growers  who  are 
in  danger  of  eventually  being  forced  out  of  the  sugar  business.  At  a  time  when 
readjustments  are  being  made  in  our  purchasing  patterns  abroad  we  suggest 
that  an  adjustment  be  made  to  protect  domestic  sugar  producers  as  well.  When 
this  global  quota,  to  which  no  country  had  a  vested  right,  is  reallocated,  it  will 
gradually  vest  in  these  countries.  Before  all  of  that  quota  is  allocated  and  be¬ 
comes  at  least  partially  vested  in  foreign  growers,  we  suggest  that  Congress 
should  reserve  some  small  part  of  it  to  protect  American  growers  in  the  manner 
I  have  suggested.  A  reserve  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  allow  two  small  American 
sugarbeet  processors  to  remain  in  the  industry,  made  at  this  time,  will  not  de¬ 
prive  any  of  our  friends  abroad  of  any  share  of  our  market  to  which  they  now 
have  any  statutory  right,  or  to  which  they  feel  entitled. 

Another  possible  source  of  tonnage  necessary  to  protect  our  domestic  sugar 
beet  growers  is  in  quotas  which  have  consistently  not  been  fulfilled.  Under 
section  202(a)  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands,  Puerto  Rico  has  an  allotment  of 
1.140,000  short  tons.  The  bill  before  you  proposes  to  leave  this  allotment  alone. 
In  1962  representatives  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Farm  Bureau  came  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  requested  an  allotment  of  1.200.000  short  tons,  saying  1,140.000 
was  too  little.  They  pointed  to  a  hurricane  in  1956  and  disastrous  weather 
in  1957  and  1958  as  reasons  why  some  growers  had  become  discouraged  and 
had  abandoned  sugar  cane.  But  they  assured  this  committee  that  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  able  to  supply  us  with  1.200.000  tons  in  the  future.  But  the  record 
shows  that  Puerto  Rico  has  not  been  able  to  produce  the  sugar  its  representative 
claimed  it  could.  In  1962,  it  shipped  us  756,814  short  tons;  in  1963,  875.511 
short  tons ;  and  in  1964,  only  793.196  short  tons.  In  view  of  this  record,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Puerto  Rico  would  be  injured  by  a  reduction  in  its  quota 
to  protect  domestic  beet  growers.  It  seems  far  better  to  use  part  of  this  deficit 
to  protect  domestic  growers  than  to  allow  foreign  nations  to  ship  us  addi- 
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tional  sugar  each  year.  If  this  deficit  were  merely  an  occasional  thing,  unpre¬ 
dictable  in  character,  it  might  be  wise  to  allow  foreign  suppliers  to  fill  the  gap; 
but  where  it  is  as  regular  and  predictable  as  this  one,  there  is  no  reason  to 
give  foreign  suppliers  what  amounts  to  a  regular  share  in  addition  to  their 
statutory  quota.  Since  this  deficit  comes  from  the  domestic  portion  of  the 
quota,  it  seems  only  fair  that  it  should  be  reallocated  to  domestic  growers, 
and  be  reallocated  where  it  can  do  the  most  good;  in  this  case  saving  some 
domestic  growers  from  being  forced  out  of  the  market. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  make  this  request  not  only  on 
behalf  of  National,  but  on  behalf  of  its  growers.  Should  national  eventually 
be  forced  to  shut  its  doors  because  it  is  not  allowed  to  operate  at  a  level  of 
production  which  is  efficient  and  which  will  enable  National  to  earn  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  its  investment,  National’s  shareholders  will  not  be  the  only  jjersons 
injured.  Hundreds  of  small  farmers  who  have  invested  heavily  in  beet  equip¬ 
ment,  and  in  wells  to  irrigate  their  farms,  will  be  without  a  market  for  sugar 
beets,  which  represents  the  only  cash  crop  grown  in  this  area  which  is  not  al¬ 
ready  in  surplus.  The  heavy  investment  made  by  these  growers  in  developing 
irrigation  water  cannot  be  justified  unless  they  can  grow  a  crop  such  as  sugar 
beets.  Moreover,  the  economy  of  an  entire  area  of  the  Nation  will  be  seriously 
and  adversely  affected. 

To  be  sure,  growers  will  technically  retain  their  acreage  allotments  even  after 
their  sugar  processor  has  disappeared.  It  was  essentially  on  this  ground  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  rejected  our  legislative  proposal.  But  what  good 
is  an  allotment  when  there  is  no  market  for  the  beets?  The  Department’s  stand, 
that  our  proposal  would  give  preferential  treatment  to  National’s  growers,  fails 
to  recognize  that  an  acreage  allotment  is  meaningless  unless  the  grower  can 
also  market  his  beets.  The  Department’s  stand  would  actually  discriminate 
against  National’s  growers,  by  depriving  them  of  a  market  for  their  beets  and 
forcing  them  out  of  the  beet  sugar  business. 

National  is  a  very  small  company  in  a  huge  industry.  The  same  is  true  of 
Buckeye.  The  growers  for  these  companies  are  also  just  a  small  number  among 
the  thousands  of  growers  for  giant  processing  companies.  Just  as  National 
and  Buckeye  have  only  a  negligible  voice  in  industry  deliberations,  so  do  their 
growers  in  the  deliberations  of  their  organizations.  These  voices  have  been 
ignored  by  the  processors  and  the  growers  in  their  negotiations,  and  in  their 
efforts  to'  present  a  united  front  at  these  hearings.  National  cannot  remain 
quiet  when  this  unanimity  threatens  to  destroy  its  opportunity,  and  that,  of  its 
growers,  to  remain  in  this  market. 

On  behalf  of  a  small  factory  and  its  growers,  may  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration. 

Appendix 

National’s  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 

(1)  Section  205(a)  of  such  act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following:  “The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  and  directed  in  making  such  allotments  of  the  quotas 
for  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar  areas,  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings  and 
ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such 
marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any 
sugar  cane  processing  mill  or  factory  or  any  sugar  beet  processing  plant,  where 
the  company  owning  such  mill,  factory,  or  plant  is  not  owned  by  or  affiliated 
with  any  other  sugar  processing  company.  It  is  hereby  found  that  25,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  is  the  allotment  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation 
of  a  sugar  beet  processing  plant.  If  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  him,  determines  that  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
such  a  company  will  be  unable  to  contract  for,  process  and  market  such  allot¬ 
ment.  he  may,  after  notice  and  hearing,  reduce  such  allotment  to  the  amount 
such  a  company  can  contract  for,  process  and  market.” 

(2)  Section  302(b)  13)  of  such  act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following:  “In 
establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  delivering  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets 
to  a  company  whose  annual  allotment  under  section  205(a)  has  been  augmented 
to  establish  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  nces- 
sary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allot 
sufficient  total  acreage  to  enable  such  company  to  process  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  its  augmented  allotment.  Where  farms  presently  contracting  with 
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such  companies  do  not  apply  for  all  of  the  acreage  thus  allotted,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  distribute  such  remaining  acreage  to  new  and  small  producers 
by  regulations  distributing  such  acreage  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis.  If 
proportionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two  years  immediately  following  the 
year  for  such  augmented  acreage  is  distributed,  the  acreage  allotment  established 
for  such  farms  in  each  of  such  two  years  shall  not  be  less  than  the  augmented 
allotment  for  that  year,  and  may  be  further  increased  in  subsequent  years  when 
such  an  increase  is  necessary  to  enable  such  company  to  process  an'  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  its  augmented  allotment  for  that  year.” 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  I  have 
just  one  question:  Was  your  company  left  out  of  these  negotiations 
m  which  they  reached  an  agreement  of  all  of  the  segments  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  ? 

Mr  Kelly.  1  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  we  were  left 
out.  TV  e  were  invited  to  participate  and  we  were  there  at  the  be<dn- 
nmg  sessions.  We  stated  our  view  in  general,  the  same  view  I  have 
expressed  tins  morning. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  representative  of  Buckeye  ? 

Mi.  Kelli .  I  believe  they  were  there,  too,  sir.  But  our  views  were 
not,  accepted.  We  feel  that  as  respects  our  proposals,  we  have  to  make 
them  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  our  growers  and  our 
communities. 

I  lie  (  hairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Kemp  was  not  speaking  for 
you  nor  was  he  speaking  for  Buckeye  ? 

^r-  Kelly.  i\  o,  sir.  The  names  of  our  companies  do  not  ajmear 
on  the  1  ist  of  companies  attached  to  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  now  recognize  Mr.  Latta. 
Mi.  Batta.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  jiresent  as 
the  next  witness  the  manager  of  the  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  Ottawa 
Ohio.  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  like  National,  is  an  independent  com¬ 
pany.  I  am  pleased  to  present  Mr.  Yuenger. 

We  nre  verT  slad  t0  have  you  with  us  this  morning. 
\V  e  will  lie  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OP  JAMES  A.  YUENGER,  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL 
MANAGER  OE  BUCKEYE  SUGARS,  INC. 

iV!i .  I  l  ENGER.  (  hairman  ( ’ooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  James  A  I  uenger,  I  am  president  and  general  manager  of 
iiuckeye  Sugars,  Inc.  I  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of  Buck¬ 
eye  and  on  behalf  of  its  growers. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  a, so  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  leadership  the 
chamnan  has  provided  over  the  years  with  regard  to  sugar  legislation, 
l  lie  ability  of  a  tiny  company,  such  as  ours,  to  state  its  case  in  these 
bearings  proves  the  chairman’s  and  the  committee’s  desire  to  write  a 
sugar  bill  that  will  be  eminently  fair  to  the  small  producer  as  well  as 
the  large. 

Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  is  located  in  Ottawa,  Ohio,  and  has  been  in 
operation  since  1912  and  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  agro¬ 
business  economy  of  northwest  Ohio,  a  contribution  which  is  in  danger 
°  disappearing  if  proposed  sugar  legislation  is  enacted  without  pro¬ 
viding  safeguards  for  a  single-plant  operation. 
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In  reliance  on  the  Secretary's  determination  of  no  restrictions  in 
1961-63;  his  request  in  1963  to  expand;  and  his  commitment  in  1964 
of  2,415  acres  to  Buckeye — 80  percent  of  our  request — from  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve  for  expansion  purposes,  Buckeye  has  expanded 
its  plant  and  facilities.  Our  request  for  3,000  acres  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve  in  December  of  1963  and  our  expansion  program  as  a 
result  of  the  commitment  of  2,415  acres  was  based  on  our  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  in  order  to  survive  in  the  industry  we  must  provide  what 
we  consider  a  minimum  economic  unit,  one  having  a  production  of 
25,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  production  was  within  reach  in  1964  and 
was  prevented  only  by  exceptionally  bad  weather. 

The  1965  crop  now  growing,  according  to  our  best  present  estimates 
and  with  an  average  sugar  content  for  our  area,  will  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  tons  of  sugar.  Therefore  our  request  for  a  marketing 
quota  of  up  to  25,000  tons  is  not  unrealistic,  and  was  not  considered 
unrealistic  when  the  Secretary  allotted  2,415  acres  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve  to  Buckeye.  It  should  not  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  modesty  of  Buckeye's  request  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  represents  at  the  most  about  one-half  of  an  ordinary  12,000-ton  bulk 
shipment  of  raw  sugar  or  about  one-third  of  a  25, 000-ton  special  bulk 
carrier  of  sugar  coming  to  our  country  from  abroad.  In  1963  Buck- 
eye  marketed  21,392  tons  of  sugar  or  eighty-two  one-hundreths  of  1 
percent  of  our  total  beet  sugar  marketings.  Our  requested  amend¬ 
ments  would  allow  us  to  market  up  to  eighty-three  one-hundreths  of  1 
percent  of  these  marketings  in  1965. 

Buckeye  asks  for  an  acreage  allotment  of  only  about  13,000  acres. 
This  compares  with  13,318  planted  in  1964  and  its  allotted  12,624 
acres  in  1965  (after  sharing  with  the  industry  in  a  10-percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  “established  acreage") . 

The  changes  we  proposed  in  the  bill  affect  not  only  the  company 
but  our  employees  as  well.  Our  union  people,  recognizing  in  great 
fairness  the  problems  of  our  small  operation  in  a  highly  competitive 
industry,  agreed  this  spring  to  base  increases  in  their  wages  on  the 
volume  of  sugar  production  in  our  plant.  The  marketing  quota  we 
would  receive  under  the  proposed  legislation  would  effectively  deny 
our  workers  any  hope  of  realizing  better  wages  under  our  agreement. 

The  Sugar  Act  and  the  proposed  legislation  are  the  result  of  com¬ 
promises  among  the  larger  sugar  interests.  Buckeye  has  had  only 
a  very  small  voice  in  these  deliberations.  Its  suggested  modification,  if 
granted,  will  have  a  very  insignificant  effect  on  any  segment  of  the 
sugar  industry  or  on  other  sugar  companies. 

As  is  the  case  with  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  as  their 
position  was  presented  by  Mr.  Kelley,  the  amendments  proposed  are 
in  no  way  intended  to  be  a  general  attack  on  the  proposed  legislation 
agreed  to  by  the  domestic  industry,  as  this  position  was  so  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Frank  Kemp.  We  agree  with  the  industry  proposal 
with  the  exception  that  we  feel  strongly  that  consideration  must  be 
given  to  protect  the  “Davids”  among  the  “Goliaths.”  We  suggest 
that,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 

1.  Before  reallocating  any  domestic  deficits  to  foreign  countries, 
the  Secretary  provide  for  a  quota  of  up  to  25,000  tons  of  sugar  to  an 
existing  independent,  single-plant  beet  sugar  company,  with  corres¬ 
ponding  acreage  allotment. 
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2.  Before  authorizing  the  import  of  any  foreign  beet  sugar  (raw 
or  refined)  or  any  foreign  refined  cane  sugar,  the  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  quota  of  up  to  25,000  tons  to  an  existing  independent  single¬ 
plant  beet  sugar  company,  with  corresponding  acreage  allotment. 

3.  The  quota  of  a  company  which  has  received  a  commitment  from 
the  national  acreage  reserve  shall  not  be  less  than  25,000  tons  with 
corresponding  acreage  allotment. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to  give  these  small 
processors  the  very  modest  measures  of  protection  we  have  requested 
so  that  they  can  continue  to  provide  an  economic  contribution  to  their 
areas,  as  well  as  a  contribution  toward  preserving  a  healthy,  compet¬ 
itive  domestic  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Yueno-er 
Mr.  Poage?  b  ' 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wonder  if  you  would  tell  us  from  what  areas  we  are 
now  importing  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Yuenger.  We  now  have,  I  believe,  under  the  present  act  the 
ability  to  import  refined  beet  sugar  from  Ireland,  and,  I  believe,  the 
pi  oposal  for  legislation  indicates  that  we  would  be  able  to  import 
refined  beet  sugar  from  Ireland,  from  Panama,  and  one  other  coun¬ 
try — I  am  sorry  I  do  not  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  Belgium? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  Belgium,  I  believe,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Latta.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  a 
Bepai  tment  comment,  did  your  company  make  any  expenditures  for 
expansion? 

That  is,  because  of  the  plea  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  We  testified  in  the  hearings  of  1963— in  December— 
that  we  had  embarked  upon  an  improvement  program — an  expansion 
program  which  would  bring  us  what  we  felt  was  an  economic  unit  of 
25,000  tons.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  we  asked  for  3,000  acres  out  of 
the  national  acreages  of  1963. 

Our  company  in  the  last  4  years,  and  it  is  continuing  to  do  so,  has 
spent  over  $1,500,000  in  expansion  and  modernization  of  our  plant 
Mr.  Latta.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  \  igorito.  What  is  the  size  of  your  companv  in  relation  to  the 
others  in  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  We  produce  and  sell  less  than  eight-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  alone.  And  this  figure  be¬ 
comes  mfinitestimally  smaller  when  we  take  the  entire  sugar  consump¬ 
tion.  _  We  are  one  of  the  two  smallest  beet  sugar  companies  in  exist¬ 
ence  m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Vigorito.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hagen. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  As  I  understand  it,  you  growers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  only  the  same  cut  as  all  other  old  growers. 

Mr.  Yuenger.  That  is  right. 

Mi.  Hagen  of  California.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  does  your  single 
plant  status  justify  special  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Y  uenger.  If  the  growers  cut  back,  Mr.  Hagen,  of  course  the 
plant  receives  less  to  operate  with.  There  is  a  certain  minimum  op- 
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era  ting  capacity  for  a  plant — a  certain  minimum  at  which  the  plant 
can  remain  in  existence. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  That  would  be  true,  too,  if  it  was  a  group 
of  more  than  one  plant ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  This  is  very  true — this  would  be  true.  However,  the 
multiplant  companies  do  have  the  opportunity  of  transferring  their 
production  in  a  poor  year,  let  us  say,  to  other  plants  and  absorbing 
it  into  other  plants.  They  can,  also,  stand  to  a  much  greater  extent 
the  vagaries  of  fortune  than  a  single  year  plant  can.  We  have  no  place 
to  turn  to  except  to  our  own  resources. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  had  the  urge  to  go  out  and  take  our  single 
unit  plant  in  the  latter  years,  to  borrow  the  money  to  expand  the  plant 
and  to  try  to  make  a  viable  industry,  so  that  we  could  serve  our  area, 
and  our  industry  is  very  important  in  our  conduct  in  our  area  to  our 
grower’s  and  to  the  industry  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  reduced  to  18,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  We  have  never  produced  over  18,000  tons.  However, 
the  crop  that  is  in  the  ground  now — and  using  only  averages  of  the  past 
yeare — will  produce  a  crop  of  25,000  tons  this  year.  This  is  under 
our  acreage  allotments  this  year. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Is  that  finished  or  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  Raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  national - 

Mr.  Yuenger.  I  believe  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  they 
have  produced  not  over  9,000—1  am  not  too  familiar  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  Pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  really  asking  for  an  increase  over  the 
maximum  ? 

Mr.  ^  uenger.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  over  the  maximum  we 
ever  produced,  but  we  are  asking  to  be  held  at  a  level  which  we  believe 
is  an  economic  level  and  a  level  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Secretary  in 
1963  allocated  acreage  out  of  the  acreages  reserved  to  our  plan. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  get  out  of  the  administration’s  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  We  would  get,  approximately,  18,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  maximum  that  you  have  produced? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  This  is  the  maximum  we  have  produced  up  to  this 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  I  have  one  more  question. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  new  plants  receive  in  effect  18.000-ton 
allotments. 

Mr.  Yuenger.  A  new  plant,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  A  new  plant. 

Mr.  \  uenger.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  have  been  used  as 
to  an  efficient  basis  for  a  new  plant  today,  it  has  been  established  that 
it  would  be  50,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  value.  Because  if  the  new  plant 
is  over  $20  million  and  with  less  than  50,000  tons  it  is  not  an  economic 
unit. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  I  probably  was  in  error  on  that. 

Mr.  Yuenger.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Yuenger,  in  recent  years  we  did  authorize  the 
establishment  of  some  new  plants.  Do  you  know  what  quota  was 
given  to  these  new  plants? 

Mr.  Y  uenger.  I  believe  that  it  was  based  on  50,000  tons. 

Mr.  Latta.  That  is  my  recollection.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Yuenger,  at  a  maximum  of  18,000  tons,  has 
the  company  been  operating  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  The  company  at  this  point  has  been  operating  at  a 
very  modest  profit  on  the  level  of  18,000  tons.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  as  in  all  other  industries  costs  have  risen  tremen¬ 
dously.  In  the  bill  that  is  now  before  your  committee  we  would  be 
frozen  at  this  18, 000-ton  figures  for  the  next  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  What  was  last  year’s  production  ? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  Last  year's  production  was,  roughly,  18,000  tons  raw 
value. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Was  your  last  year’s  profit  greater  or  less  than  the 
1963  profit? 

Mr.  Yuenger.  Our  last  year's  profit  was  considerably  less  than 
the  1963  profit. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Yuenger. 

We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  William  L.  Shea,  of  the  Osceola  Operating 
Corp.,  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Will  you  file  your  prepared  statement  for  the  record  and  summarize 
it? 

STATEMENT  OE  WILLIAM  L.  SHEA,  OSCEOLA  OPERATING  CORP., 

BELLE  GLADE,  ELA. 

Mr.  Shea.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
do  that.  I  will  try  to  paraphrase  it  as  I  go  along. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today.  That 
is,  in  a  very  much  minor  position. 

We  are  a  prospective  new  mainland  cane  sugar  grower.  Some  years 
ago  we  purchased  some  30,000  acres  of  land  in  Florida  near  Lake 
Okeechobee.  It,  is  very  good  sugarcane  land. 

The  corporation  and  the  stockholders  invested  a  good  deal  of  money, 
over  $7  million  so  far,  based  on  the  conditions  at  the  time  that  they 
went  into  it,  in  1962-64  when  no  restrictions  were  on  the  domestic 
production,  and  they  were  prepared  to  spend  $22  million  to  build  a 
mill  and  a  plantation  growing  about  18,000  to  20,000  acres  of  sugarcane 
with  an  annual  production  of  about  40,000  tons.  And  during  the  sea¬ 
son  they  would  have  more  than  1,000  people  employed.  In  other 
words,  they  made  a  substantial  investment  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Government  at  the  time.  Naturally,  conditions  changed  and  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  placed,  and  so  we  could  not  go  forward.  So  our  one 
point  is  that  we  invested  money  on  which  we  expected  a  high  return, 
on  which  we  now  have  to  raise  farm  vegetables,  cattle,  and  so  forth. 

I  know  that  is  a  sort  of  self-serving  interest,  that  is  expressed  there, 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  did  not  go  into  the  venture  blindly. 
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We  are  not  asking  for  a  quota  this  year  or  next  year,  but  that  the 
mainland  cane  industry  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  feed  industry 
in  getting  an  acreage  reserve  some  time  in  the  future,  and  that  these 
quotas  be  taken  from  others. 

W  e  strongly  favor  increasing  the  country’s  self-sufficiency  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  sugar  needs;  and,  therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  the  reduction  in 
the  mainland  sugar  quota.  We  believe  that  we  have  demonstrated  the 
success  of  the  mainland  farmers  in  increasing  the  production  of  both 
cane  and  beet  sugar  when  called  upon  and  that  this  offers  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  this  position,  and  as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Sugar  Act  “to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  consumers  of  sugar  and  of 
those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry.” 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  which  we  are  a 
member  be  given  continued  opportunity  for  orderly  growth;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the  production  of  cane 
sugar.  And  we  offer  the  response  of  the  Florida  and  Louisiana  cane- 
growers  in  lean  years  to  back  that  up. 

Implicit  with  the  above  affirmation  we  believe  that  both  the  laws  and 
the  regulations  should  provide  the  mainland  cane  industry  with  ade¬ 
quate  return,  with  managed  capital  and  means  for  orderly  expansion. 

I  have  not  had  a  real  opportunity  to  go  over  the  new  act  completely, 
but  there  is  no  provision  whatsoever  there  for  new  cane-sugar  growers, 
but  with  this  act  going  until  1971  there  is  absolutely  no  way  for  new 
mainland  canegrowers  to  get  into  the  picture  outside  of  the  10,400,000- 
ton  figure. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  willing  to  wait  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  1971  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  and  conclude 
here  as  soon  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  us?  I  am  not 
inclined  to  cut  you  off,  but  do  you  have  any  suggestion  as  to  how  this 
committee  might  insert  such  a  provision  into  the  bill  which  would  take 
care  of  a  situation  like  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  Well,  there  are  four  or  five  prospective  new  growers  in 
Florida  and  several  in  California,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  be  shut  off  completely. 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  right.  If  there  was  a  provision  in  there  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  set  aside  so  much  land  per  year, 
that  would  help.  If  I  may  read  that  part  here. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  On  page  7.  We  maintain  that  the  only  sound  and  sensi¬ 
ble  way  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  truly  protect  the  interests 
of  the  new  and  small  producers  of  cane  sugar  is  to  build  an  economic 
unit  of  sufficient  strength  so  that  independently  each  can  withstand 
the  pulls  and  drags  of  the  volatile  sugar  market.  Such  a  unit  can  be 
organized  by  the  Secretary  allotting  each  unit  to  new  and  small  cane 
sugar  producers,  sufficient  acreage  to  produce  25,000  short  tons  raw 
value  of  sugar.  This  new  cane  production  allotment  if  distributed  to 
one  area  woidd  make  the  construction  of  a  new  mill  every  2  years  to 
mill  cane  grown  on  such  additional  acreage  an  economically  sound 
investment.  This  is  put  in  there  because  at  one  time  the  Department 
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tried  to  figure  out  whether  25  acres  set  aside  was  sufficient,  and  no  one 
came  into  the  picture  on  that  basis. 

Since  the  new  cane  production  allotment  would  be  insufficient  to 
warrant  construction  of  a  new  mill  facility  in  one  area  the  first  or 
third  years,  and  subsequent  allotments  for  such  years  could  be  either 
temporarily  allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  existing  growers  or  withheld 
by  him  from  production,  depending  upon  his  estimate  of  consumption 
requirements. 

This  new  cane  production  allotment  recommended  above  would  not 
be  taken  away  from  the  existing  producers.  There  are  two  other 
sources  which  could  provide  ample  acreage  to  set  aside  this  allotment. 
In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  producers  regularly  fail  to  meet  their 
quota  requirements.  Rather  than  allocating  these  so-called  deficiencies 
to  existing  producers  which  only  results  in  furthering  the  monopoly 
already  in  existence,  we  urge  that  such  deficiencies  be  allotted  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  the  new  cane  production  allotments. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  estimated  that  domestic  consumption  in¬ 
creases  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  a  year,  and  even  if  this  figure  is  an 
exaggeration  the  increase  in  domestic  consumption  is  high  enough  to 
allot  25,000  tons  annually  to  new  cane  producers,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  relative  divisions  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  producers, 
and  between  the  beet  and  cane  producers. 

A  new  cane  production  allotment  such  as  described  above  would 
have  the  effect  of  helping  to  offset  the  discrimination  which  now  exists 
in  favor  of  old  and  new  beet  sugar  and  old  sugarcane  growers,  to 
eliminate  the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  present  sugarcane  mills  and 
to  stablize  the  sugar  market  and  sugar  prices  by  providing  a  source 
for  increasing  the  domestic  production. 

And  in  conclusion,  we  feel  that  our  recommendations  would  result 
in  a  reasonable  consumer  price,  reasonable  selling  prices  for  U.S. 
farmers,  adequacy  of  an  assured  supply  of  domestically  produced 
sugar,  continuing  harmony  of  the  U.S.  relations  with  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  foreign  allies  and  conservation  of  the  U.S.  dollar  balances. 

Our  position  we  do  not  think  conflicts  with  or  harms  the  existing 
domestic  sugar  refining,,  sugarbeet  producing  and  sugarcane  produc¬ 
ing  industries.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  not  asking  that  we  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  expand  our  cane  production  this  year  or  next  year,  but 
that  we  be  given  a  right  to  look  forward  to  entering  into  and  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  cane  sugar  industry  on  an  organized  basis  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future.  And  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  our  turn. 
AH  we  ask  is  that  the  Congress  not  permanently  bar  the  door. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  statement  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  William  L.  Shea  follows:) 

Statement  of  William  L.  Shea,  in  Behalf  of  Osceola  Operating  Corp.,  Belle 

Glade,  Fla. 

My  name  is  William  L.  Shea.  I  am  the  Washington  attorney  for  the  Osceola 
Operating  Corp.,  owner  of  the  Big  B  Ranch  located  in  Palm  Beach  County 
Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Osceola  owns  30.000  acres  of  land  centered  about  14  miles  suotlieast  of  the 
yillage  of  Belle  Glade.  Approximately  1,400  of  these  acres  are  presently  planted 
in  sugarcane.  This  puts  Osceola  in  the  category  of  being  a  small  'producer 
m  comparison  with  the  large  corporation  and  cooperative  producers  in  the 
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Florida  cane  area.  Our  presence  at  these  hearings  is  both  as  a  small  and  new 
producer  of  sugarcane  and  also  as  one  which  seeks  to  become  a  much  larger 
producer.  Though  we  hope  to  become  a  competitor  of  those  already  producing 
cane,  we  have  enough  faith  in  sugarcane  and  its  long-range  future  to  believe 
that  healthy  competition  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  industry. 

Our  stockholders  have  made  a  substantial  investment  and  a  long-term  commit¬ 
ment  to  produce  sugarcane  in  Florida.  Its  30.000  acres  of  land  was  acquired 
some  years  ago  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $2  million  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1964  that  we  were  able  to  complete  preparation  and  development  of  sufficient  land 
to  permit  us  to  plant  1,357  acres  of  seed  cane.  Until  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  by  release  dated  April  13,  1964,  announced  its  intention  to  consider  the  need 
for  establishing  1965  crop  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  mainland  sugar¬ 
cane  areas  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  Osceola  was  prepared  to  invest  an  aggregate 
of  over  $22  million.  Osceola  employed  the  services  of  sugar  technicians,  land 
development  engineers,  and  agricultural  and  financial  experts  to  prepare  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  for  the  development  of  the  ranch  as  a  large  integrated  sugai- 
cane  plantation  and  mill  with  a  production  capacity  annually  of  about  45,000  tons 
of  raw  cane  sugar.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  full-time  staff,  considerable 
improvements  to  the  property  have  been  made,  all  of  which  have  requiied  a  fur¬ 
ther  substantial  capital  investment.  Perimeter  water-control  dikes  and  bridges 
have  been  built.  Fourteen  miles  of  main  canals  are  almost  completed,  as  well  as 
28  miles  of  road.  The  land  plus  the  improvements  represents  a  major  capital 
investment  of  well  over  $7  million.  We  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  put 
land  in  which  substantial  amounts  have  been  invested  to  its  most  profitable  use. 

The  original  planting  of  1,357  acres  of  cane  was  intended  to  provide  im  with 
seed  cane  for  the  planting  of  an  additional  16,000  acres  in  the  fall  of  1964  for 
harvesting  in  the  1965—66  season.  Our  engineering,  construction,  and  financing 
arrangements  were  set  last  year.  Osceola  is  ready  to  expand.  In  addition  to 
providing  employment  for  a  number  of  workers  and  industries  during  the  course 
of  development  of  the  property  and  construction  of  the  mill,  the  planned  mill  and 
plantation  was  expected  to  employ  over  100  persons  permanently  plus  a  harvest 
season  payroll  of  up  to  1,000  persons. 

We  did  not  go  into  this  venture  blindly.  We  invested  the  money  because  ot 
the  Government’s  urging  that  more  sugar  be  produced  in  this  country  and  its 
declaration  that  no  acreage  allotments  were  going  to  be  placed  through  1965.  In 
May  of  1963,  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  rescinded  1963  crop  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  and  announced  that  the  1964  crop  of  sugarcane  would  not  be 
restricted,  world  sugar  stocks  were  very  low  and  the  world  price  of  iaw  sugai 
was  spiraling  upward.  Every  conceivable  green  light  was  turned  on  that  might 
entice  more  sugar  into  the  American  market. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  marketing  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  sale  of  all  domestically  produced  sugar  be  removed  for  1964  was 
a  part  of  his  agricultural  message  to  Congress  transmitted  on  January  31,  1964. 
The  pertinent  portion  of  the  President’s  message  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote : 

“4.  Sugar. — The  rise  in  sugar  prices  in  1963  reflected  a  reduction  in  world 
supplies.  The  Cuban  crop  was  about  one-half  the  pre-Castro  level.  ^  Europe  had 
two  poor  sugarbeet  crops.  But  the  fears  voiced  last  year  that  the  United  States 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  sugar  proved  foundless.  Action  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  assured  sugar  users  an  adequate  supply  and  helped 
halt  the  price  increases  that  attended  heavy  buying  in  anticipation  of  shortages. 

“However  the  experience  of  the  past  year — and  the  fact  that  foieign  sugai 
quotas  expire  at  the  end  of  1964— highlight  the  need  for  some  action  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  to  assure  ample  supplies  of  sugar  to  consumers  at  fair  prices 

“I  recommend  the  removal  of  marketing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  domestically 
produced  sugar  during  the  calendar  year  1964.  This  legislation  will  relieve  the 
pressure  on  world  market  supplies  at  a  time  when  these  supplies  are  short. 

“The  effectiveness  of  our  present  arrangements  for  foreign  sugar  procurement 
are  under  intensive  study.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  I  shall— early  in  this  ses¬ 
sion — make  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation.” 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  conditions  have  changed  and  we  are  not  criticizing 
the  Department  for  the  action  it  took. 

On  May  1,  1964.  we  submitted  a  summary  statement  of  our  position  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of 'the'  sugar  policy  staff.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  response  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  announcement  that  the  Department  was  considering  the  need  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  sugarcane  acreage  allotments  for  the  1965  crop  year.  In  shoit.  we  stated 
that  the  Department  should  refrain  from  taking  any  action  at  that  time  to  estab- 
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lish  acreage  allotments  for  the  1965  crop  of  mainland  sugarcane.  We  felt  that 
any  restrictive  administrative  action  should  await  the  then  pending  hearings  for 
an  entire  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  reflect  major  changes  in  domestic  and  world 
supply  and  demand  relationships. 

We  strongly  favor  increasing  this  country’s  self-sufficiency  in  meeting  its  sugar 
needs,  and,  therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  U.S.  mainland.  We  believe  the  demonstrated  success  of  mainland  farmers 
in  increasing  production  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  when  called  upon  offers  the 
best  possible  evidence  to  this  position.  The  response  of  the  American  farmers  to 
the  need  for  increasing  mainland  production  has  been  in  every  way  beneficial 
within  the  intentions  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  spelled  out  in  its  preamble : 

“To  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  those  engaging  in  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry.” 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  cane  sugar  industry,  of  which  we  are  a  member,  be 
given  continued  opportunity  for  orderly  growth;  and,  therefore,  we  are  opposed 
to  a  reduction  of  the  production  of  cane  sugar.  We  offer  the  response  of  the 
Florida  and  Louisiana  canegrowers  and  cane  producers  over  the  last  several 
years  as  the  best  evidence  of  their  contribution  to  the  major  ends  sought  to  be 
achieved  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

Consistent  with  the  above  affirmations  we  believe  that  both  the  Federal 
laws  and  the  administrative  regulations  augmenting  those  laws,  should  provide 
the  mainland  cane  industry  (1)  with  fair  prices,  (2)  with  adequate  return  on 
soundly  invested  and  well-managed  capital,  and  (3)  with  a  means  for  orderly 
expansion. 

As  a  new  producer,  we  emphasize  the  need  for  the  sugarcane  industry  to  be 
provided  with  a  sound  mechanism  for  expansion  which  will  offer  opportunity 
both  to  those  who  are  presently  engaged  in  the  industry,  either  long-established 
or  of  more  recent  vintage,  and  to  those,  such  as  ourselves,  who  give  evidence  of 
being  competent  to  become  new  producers.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  we  have 
advanced  the  suggestion  that  new  legislation  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  tonnage 
or  acreage  reserve  available  to  selected  new  cane  sugar  projects  which  would 
operate  under  formulas  similar  to  those  established  under  title  3.  section 
302(b)  (3)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  newly  added  to  the  act  in  the  87tli  Congress 
of  1962.  A  draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  is  attached  as  appendix  A. 

RECOMMENDED  ACTION  ON  BEHALF  OF  NEW  PRODUCERS 

We  maintain  that  the  only  sound  and  sensible  way  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  truly  “protect  the  interests”  of  the  new 'and  small  producers  of 
cane  sugar  is  to  build  an  economic  unit  of  sufficient  strength  that  independently 
it  can  withstand  the  pulls  and  drags  of  the  volatile  sugar  market.  Such  a  unit 
can  be  organized  by  the  Secretary  alloting  each  year  to  new  and  small  cane 
sugar  producers  sufficient  acreage  to  produce  25,000  short  tons,  raw  value  of 
sugar. 

This  new  cane  production  allotment,  if  distributed  to  one  area,  would  make 
the  construction  of  a  new  mill  every  2  years  for  milling  the  cane  grown  on  such 
additional  acreage  an  economically  sound  investment.  Since  the  new  cane  pro¬ 
duction  allotment  would  be  insufficient  to  warrant  construction  of  a  new  mill 
facility  in  one  area  in  the  first,  third,  and  subsequent  odd  years,  the  allotment 
lor  such  years  could  be  either  temporarily  allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  existing 
growers,  or  withheld  by  him  from  production,  depending  on  his  estimates  of  con¬ 
sumption  requirements. 

The  new  cane  production  allotment  recommended  above  would  not  be  taken 
away  from  the  existing  producers;  there  are  two  other  sources  which  should 
provide  ample  acreage  to  satisfy  this  allotment.  In  the  first  place  every  year  a 
number  of  sugar-producing  areas  regularly  fail  to  meet  their  quota  requirements. 
Rather  than  allocating  these  so-called  deficiencies  to  existing  producers,  which 
only  results  in  furthering  the  monopoly  already  in  existence,  we  urge  that 
such  regular  and  recurring  deficiencies  be  allocated  on  a  permanent  basis  to  the 
new  cane  production  allotment.  Secondly,  it  has  been  estimated  that  domestic 
consumption  increases  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  a  year.  Even  if  this  figure  is  an 
exaggeration,  the  increase  in  domestic  consumption  is  high  enough  to  award 
25,000  tons  annually  to  new  cane  producers,  taking  into  consideration  the  rela¬ 
tive  divisions  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  producers  and  between  the 
beet  and  cane  growers. 
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A  new  cane  production  allotment  such  as  described  above  would  have  the 
effect  of  helping  to  (1)  offset  the  discrimination  which  now  exists  in  favor  of  new 
and  old  sugarbeet  growers  and  old  sugarcane  growers,  (2)  eliminate  the  monopoly 
now  enjoyed  by  present  sugarcane  mills,  and  (3)  stabilize  the  sugar  market  and 
sugar  prices  by  providing  a  source  for  increasing  domestic  productions. 

CONCLUSION 

\ye  feel  our  recommendations  would  result  in  reasonable  consumer  sugar 
prices,  reasonable  selling  prices  for  U.S.  farmers,  adequacy  of  an  assured  supply 
of  domestically  produced  sugar,  continued  harmony  of  U.S.  relations  with  sugar 
producing  foreign  allies,  and  the  conservation  of  U.S.  gold  and  dollar  balances. 
Our  position  does  not  conflict  with  or  harm  existing  domestic  sugar  refining, 
sugarbeet  producing,  and  sugarcane  producing  industries. 

We  are  not  urging  that  we  be  permitted  to-  expand  our  cane  production  this 
year  or  next  year,  but  we  do  urge  that  Osceola  and  all  other  new  and  small  cane 
producers,  be  given  the  right  to  look  forward  to  entry  and  participation  or 
increased  participation  in  the  cane  sugar  industry  on  an  organized  basis  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  our  turn ;  all  we  ask  is  that 
the  Congress  not  permanently  bar  the  door. 

I  ask  that  the  committee  give  us  an  opportunity  to  submit  an  additional  .state¬ 
ment  after  being  given  a  reasonable  time  to  review  the  testimony  given  by  other 
witnesses  at  these  hearings. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views. 

Appendix  A 

A  BILE  To  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)  respectively ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  new 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as  follows: 

“(  4)  In  establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic  cane  sugar 
area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States  (except  acreage  reserved)  the 
total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quotas  and  provide  a 
normal  carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘national  sugarcane 
acreage  requirement’)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of  sugarcane  pi  educ¬ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarcane  for  extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State.  In 
order  to  make  acreage  available  for  the  growth  of  the  cane  sugar  industry,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the  national  sugarcane  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to  yield  fifty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis,  when  it  can  be  utilized  to  farms  in  States  without  regard  to  any 
other  allocations  to  States  or  areas  determined  by  him  and  shall  be  withheld  from 
such  other  allocations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized :  Provided,  however ,  That  begin¬ 
ning  with  1966  the  total  acreage  previously  reserved  and  not  used,  plus  that 
reserved  in  the  current  year,  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  required  to  produce 
fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  At  the  time  the  Secretary  dis¬ 
tributes  the  sugarcane  acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which  determination  of 
distribution  shall  thereby  be  committed  to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  in  which 
production  of  sugarcane  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  a  locality  or  localities 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  receive  such  reserves  for  such  year,  such  de¬ 
termination  of  distribution  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  sugarcane  acreage  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of 
such  determination  of  the  Secretary  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register , 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  sugarcane 
processing  facilities  has  not  proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  lepre- 
sentations  made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  distribution  of  the 
sugarcane  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance 
with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings. 

“In  determining  distribution  of  the  sugarcane  acreage  reserve  and  whenever 
proposals  are  made  to  construct  sugarcane  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more 
localities  where  sugarcane  production  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same 
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year,  the  Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness 
of  capital  commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarcane,  the  proximity  of  other 
sugarcane  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  accessibility  to  sugar 
markets  and  the  relative  qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  If  pro- 
»x>rtionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two  years  immediately  following  the  year 
for  which  the  sugarcane  acreage  reserve  is  committed  for  any  locality,'  the 
acreage  of  proportionate  shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality  in  each  of 
such  two  years  shall  not  be  less  than  the  acreage  committed  to  such  farms. 

“(5)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  acreage  require¬ 
ment  to  States,  or  of  the  national  sugarcane  acreage  requirement  to  the  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  area,  for  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  production,  as  well  as  the 
distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal 
public  hearing.” 

Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments,  whenever  there 
is  involved  any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  process¬ 
ing  plant  or  factory  serving  a  locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane 
acreage  for  the  first  time,  or  that  pertains  to  an  existing  sugarbeet  processing 
plant  or  factory  with  substantially  expanded  facilities  added  to  serve  farms 
having  a  substantial  sugarbeet  acreage  or  sugarcane  for  the  first  time,  to  take  into 
consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past 
marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which 
will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient 
operation  of  any  such  new  processing  plant  or  factory  or  expanded  sugarbeet 
and  sugarcane  facilities  during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  operations. 

"Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That : 

“(a)  The  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  under  section  202(a)(1) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  hereby  increased  for  the  calendar  year 
1965  by  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  the  calendar 
year  1966  by  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
and  for  the  calendar  year  1967  by  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  apportion  to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  mainland 
canesugar  area  the  increases  in  basis  quotas  provided  by  subsection  (a)  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  specified  in  section  202(a)  (1)  of  such  Act. 

“(c)  The  increases  in  quotas  herein  authorized  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  from 
foreign  countries  under  section  202  ( c)  ( A )  of  such  Act.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  (and  U.S.C.  1132(b)(3))  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  “except 
19<>7  ’  immediately  after  “each  year”  and  (2)  by  inserting  “,  and  shall  in  1967 
so  reserve  the  acreage  required  to  yield  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar”  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Please  note  that  the  above  article  (3)  would  then  read  as  follows : 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those 
heretofore  ^promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  reserve  each  year, 
except  196<  and  shall  in  1967  so  reserve  the  acreage  required  to  yield  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  one  suggestion.  I  am  not  trying  to 
encourage  or  to  discourage  you.  Will  you  draft  what  you  think  the 
committee  might  use  that  you  consider  as  being  helpful,  and  give  it  to 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  have  drafted  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  Appendix  A 
which  is  a  part  of  my  prepared  statement.  It  is  along  the  lines  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  with  regard  to  the  new  sugarbeet 
provisions  in  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  All  risrht. 
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Mr.  Shea.  In  fact,  I  will  review  that  and  submit  another. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hagen. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  M  ho  do  you  market  your  sugar  to,  or 
through? 

Mr.  Shea.  We  had  to  sell  1,400  acres  of  sugarcane  to  the  Talisman 
Mill  in  Florida.  They  bought  our  quota. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Is  that  a  big  operation  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  is  another  small  operator.  I  do  not  know  the  size 
of  it.  It  is  not  too  big.  Ours  was  only  1,357  acres,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  As  I  understand  it,  a  lot  of  southern 
cane  processors  market  to  American,  one  of  the  biggest  sugar 
companies. 

Mr.  Shea.  There  are  some  cooperatives  down  there  that  sell  all  of 
their  production  to  the  bigger  sugar  mills,  but  we  hope  to  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  sugar  plantation  with  a  mill  of  45,000  tons  capacity 
annually. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Latta.  Was  your  company  in  on  these  negotiations  we  have 
heard  about? 

Mr.  Shea.  No;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Latta.  That  agreed  on  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shea.  No. 

Mr.  Latta.  Were  you  invited  to  attend? 

Mr.  Shea.  No  ;  I  know  personally  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Washington  offices  representing  some  of  the  groups.  I  talked  to  them, 
but  I  was  never  invited  to  attend. 

Mr.  Latta.  Do  you  have  any  thinking  on  the  number  of  years  that 
this  bill  should  be  effective? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  go  beyond  3  years.  I  know 
that  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  present  sugar  surplus  in  this  country, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  continue  to  give  all  of  our  increased 
consumpution  and  all  of  our  deficiencies  to  any  of  the  foreign  countries 
without  giving  us  a  chance  to,  domestically,  do  something. 

Mr.  Latta.  It  would  be  frozen  for  5  years  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Shea.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Latta.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shea. 

Mr.  Shea.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  call  on  John  C.  Lynn  and  Marvin 
McLain,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR ;  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  MARVIN  McLAIN,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIREC¬ 
TOR;  AND  W.  E.  HAMILTON,  DIRECTOR  0E  RESEARCH,  AMERICAN 

FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  will 
file  our  statement  for  the  record  and  I  will  attempt  to  highlight  it  in 
order  to  save  time. 

We  think  it  is  very  fortunate  to  be  having  these  hearings  during 
the  interlude  before  the  final  vote  on  the  farm  bill  this  afternoon 
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or  tonight,  because  you  are  about  to  pass,  in  spite  of  our  encouragement 
otherwise,  a  bill  costing  somewhere  between  $4  and  $8  billion  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  surpluses. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  sugar  and  the  farmers  have  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  2  years'  that  the  allotments  were  not  on  that  they 
will  produce  sugar,  and  that  they  can  produce  it  profitably.  We  are 
here  to  recommend  that  this  act  not  be  extended  for  5  years  and  freeze 
in  place  and,  in  fact,  cause  a  reduction  to  have  to  be  made  in  the  acre¬ 
age  for  the  domestic  sugarbeet  and  cane  producers  in  the  next  5  years. 

If  we  do  this  for  5  years  and  we  allocate  these  quotas  of  sugar  to 
the  foreign  countries,  we  think  that  they  will  assume  that  they  have 
a  vested  interest — as  Cuba  thought  it  had  before  Castro.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  Department  of  State  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  take  away  this  so-called  right  to  produce. 

So,  in  effect,  what  we  are  doing  if  this  proposal  is  passed  is  freezing 
the  U.S.  production  of  sugar  in  the  place  or,  perhaps,  causing  it  to 
have  to  be  reduced  while  we  allocate  this  deficit  to  foreign  countries. 

We  have  a  simple  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  so- 
called  consensus  that  has  been  reached  be  increased  to  1  million  tons 
of  sugar,  and  that  the  65  percent  of  the  growth  which  is  now  provided 
for  new  growers,  be  increased  to  75  percent.  We  think  this  is  only 
fair  to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  represent  the  producers  and  that  is  all  that  we  attempt 
to  speak  for. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  about  to  try  to  vote  later  today 
to  reduce  production  at  a  tremendous  cost  that  you  should  take  a 
real  look  at  our  recommendations  with  regard  to  sugar,  because  we 
are  trying  to  increase  our  production.  I  think  you  are  very  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  a  re  very  much  internat  ional  trade,  but  if  we  ap¬ 
prove  this  bill  for  5  years  and  give  these  foreign  countries  these  quotas, 
then  we  will  have  frozen  the  U.S.  producer  out  of  business. 

That  is  our  story  in  brief. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Presented  by  John  C. 

Lynn,  Legislative  Director,  and  Marvin  L.  McLain,  Assistant  Legislative 

Director 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  recommendations  with  respect 
to  legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  sugar  act. 

Farm  Bureau’s  membership  includes  sugar  producers  in  all  domestic  areas 
except  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Our  basic  policy  on  sugar  is  set  forth  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  elected 
voting  delegates  of  our  member  State  organizations  at  our  last  annual  meeting 
as  follows : 

“We  support  the  sugar  act  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  problems  peculiar 
to  the  sugar  industry  and  urge  its  administration  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  domestic  producers.  The  primary  provisions  of  this  act  relate 
to  the  use  of  quotas  to  regulate  the  marketing  of  domestic  and  imported  sugar. 

“The  production  of  sugar  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  mainland  cane 
and  beet  areas  in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  legislation  authorizing  acreage 
allocations  to  new  beet  areas,  a  sharp  rise  in  sugar  prices,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture’s  suspension  of  acreage  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  consumers. 

“The  Government  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  permit  the  marketing  of  the 
overquota  sugar  that  has  been  produced  in  response  to  Government  actions 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  undue  depression  of  sugar  prices.  Basic  quotas 
should  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  the  expanded  productive  capacity  of  the 
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mainland  cane  and  beet  areas,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  future  growth  in  sugar 
consumption  should  be  reserved  for  domestic  producers.” 

The  mainland  cane  and  beet  sectors  of  the  sugar  industry  are  in  a  serious 
surplus  position  as  a  result  of  governmental  actions  and  inactions  which  have 
resulted  in  the  expansion  of  production  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
marketing  allocations. 

I  mler  legislation  enacted  in  1962,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  acre¬ 
age  allocations  for  new  plants  and  the  expansion  of  old  plants  which  eventually 
will  produce  an  estimated  325,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  annually. 


Summary  o/  allocations  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve 


Location 


California  (Fresno,  Kings,  Madera,  and  Tulare 

Counties) _ 

Texas  Panhandle  area _ 

Curry  County,  N.  Mex _ 

Idaho _ 

East-central  Michigan _ 

Ohio _ 

Central  New  York  (8  counties) _ 

Northern  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and 

North  Dakota _ 

Aroostook  County,  Maine _ 

Arizona _ 


Cumulative 
estimate  of 

Acres 

Estimated 

Effective 

sugar  produc- 

production 

with  crop 

tion  from  such 

(short  tons) 

year 

allocations 
(short  tons) 

19, 000 

45, 700 

1963 

45, 700 

22, 230 

2,  500 

}  50, 000 

1964 

95, 700 

8,140 

18, 020 

1964 

113,720 

4,  030 

0, 850 

1964 

120. 570 

2,  415 

4, 430 

1964 

125, 000 

29,  500 

50, 000 

1965 

175, 000 

31,000 

50, 000 

1965 

225, 000 

33.  000 

50, 000 

1966 

275, 000 

20, 000 

50, 000 

1966 

325, 000 

In  1963  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  panicked  by  a  sharp,  but  tempo¬ 
rary,  rise  in  world  sugar  prices.  Fearful  that  it  would  be  blamed  for  an  increase 
in  the  prices  paid  by  consumers,  the  Department  suspended  acreage  restrictions 
on  the  1963  mainland  cane  crop,  announced  that  there  would  be  no  acreage  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  1964  cane  crop,  and  also  promised  that  beet  acreage  would  not 
be  restricted  in  1964  or  1965. 

The  Department’s  desire  to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  statement  made  by 
former  Under  Secretary  Charles  S.  Murphy,  before  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  June  5,  1963: 

“All  controls  on  domestic  sugar  production  have  been  removed.  There  have 
been  no  governmental  controls  on  production  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  recent  years  and  there  have  been  none  in  the  domestic  sugar- 
beet  area  since  1960.  We  have  also  announced  that  there  will  be  no  such  con¬ 
trols  in  the  domestic  sugarbeet  areas  in  1964  and  1965.  In  the  mainland  sugar¬ 
cane  area,  1963  crop  acreage  was  originally  established  at  the  level  of  1962 
acreage,  which  for  Florida  reflected  a  100-percent  increase  over  the  1961  acre¬ 
age.  Early  in  May,  it  was  announced  that  the  1964  crop  would  be  unrestricted 
and  that  the  1963  restrictions  were  removed. 

“The  only  restrictions  on  domestic  sugarbeet  and  mainland  cane  production, 
therefore,  are  those  resulting  from  a  limitation  of  processing  capacity.  One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  Department  in  announcing  that  restrictions  would 
not  be  imposed  on  sugarbeet  production,  in  1961/  and  1965  was  to  encourage  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  existing  factories  and  the  enlargement  of  fac¬ 
tories  now  under  construction.”  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  suspension  of  controls  in  a  period  of  rising  prices  stimulated  an  increase  in 
sugar  production  that  apparently  took  the  Department’s  experts  completely  by 
surprise.  In  a  1964  speech  before  the  California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Tom 
O.  Murphy,  Director  of  the  ASCS  sugar  policy  staff  admitted  that : 

“The  desire  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  to  grow  sugarbeets  is  startling, 
even  to  those  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  felt  that  they  were  pretty 
well  up  on  this  sort  of  thing.” 
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The  extent  to  which  sugar  production  has  been  increased  in  recent  years  in 
the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  is  indicated  by  the  following  table : 


Mainland  U.S.  production  of  sugarcane,  sugarbeets  and  sugar 


Crop  of 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

Sugar  beets 

Acres 
harvested 
for  sugar 
(thousand 
acres) 

Production 

Acres 

harvested 

(thousand 

acres) 

Production 

Cane 

(thousand 

tons) 

Sugar 
(thousand 
tons  raw 
value) 

Beets 

(thousand 

tons) 

Sugar 
(thousand 
tons,  raw 
value) 

1958 _ _ _ ... 

253 

6,172 

578 

895 

15, 254 

2,214 

1959 _ 

296 

6,844 

615 

897 

16,  757 

2,303 

1960 _ 

304 

7, 137 

630 

962 

16,  619 

2,457 

1961 _ 

333 

9,154 

858 

1,091 

17, 927 

2, 431 

1962 _ 

368 

9,365 

852 

1, 101 

18, 236 

2,  595 

1963 _ 

435 

13,000 

1.183 

1,248 

23,  400 

3,086 

1964 _ 

547 

13, 822 

1,147 

1,394 

23, 368 

3,284 

1965 _ 

■  498 

i  14, 010 

2  1,  265 

2  21, 577 

Percentage  increase: 

1958  to  1964 _ 

116.2 

123.9 

98.4 

55.8 

53.2 

48.3 

1960  to  1964 _ 

79.9 

93.7 

82.1 

44.9 

40.6 

32.7 

1  August  1  indicated  production  and  acreage  for  harvest  for  sugar  and  seed. 

2  August  1  indicated  production  and  acreage  for  harvest. 

Source:  “Sugar  Statistics  and  Related  Data,”  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  244  and  “Crop  Production,”  June 
and  August  1965. 

The  quotas  available  to  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  have  not  been  in¬ 
creased  to  accommodate  the  increased  production  of  sugar  made  possible  by  the 
suspension  of  acreage  restrictions,  and  the  commitment  of  future  acreage  alloca¬ 
tions  to  new  beet  areas.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  following  table  shows,  quotas 
have  been  reduced  as  production  increased.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  unusual 
conditions  made  it  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  the  1963  esti¬ 
mate  of  domestic  requirements  at  a  level  that  was  well  above  actual  consumption, 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  initial  quota  announcements  for  both  1964  and  1965 
contemplated  further  legislation. 


Sugar  quotas  and  production 


Estimate 
of  total 
require¬ 
ments 

Mainland 
cane  quota 

Beet  quota 

Total 
mainland 
cane  and 
beet 

1965 - do _ 

Production  from  1964  crop  .  do 

10, 400, 000 
9, 800,  000 

9,  200, 000 

1, 009, 873 
911,410 
895, 000 

1, 147, 000 
252, 000 
128.2 

i  2, 990, 127 
2, 698, 590 

2,  650,  000 
3, 284, 000 
634, 000 
123.9 

4, 000, 000 
3, 610, 000 
3, 545, 000 
4, 431,000 
886, 000 
125 

Excess  of  1964  production  over  current  quota.,  do 

1964  production  as  a  percentage  of  current  quota 

1  Th®  J?eet  area  was  unable  to  market  its  full  quota  in  1963.  The  final  1963  beet  quota  after  adjustment 
for  deficits  was  2,698,590  tons. 


The  inevitable  result  of  increasing  production  and  declining  quotas  has  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  stocks. 
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Stocks  and  sugar  held  by  beet  producers  and  mainland  cane  processors, 

Jan,  1,  1968-65 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


As  of  Jan.  1 — 

Beet  proc¬ 
essors 

Mainland 
cane  proc¬ 
essors 

1963 _  _ 

1, 368, 426 

1, 025, 166 
1, 696, 231 

11,938 
45, 258 
151,323 

1964 _ _  .. 

1965 _ 

Acreage  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  1965  crops  in  both  the  mainland  cane 
and  beet  areas,  despite  earlier  USDA  promises  that  the  1965  beet  crop  would  not 
be  restricted. 

Since  the  administration  of  the  sugar  program  in  recent  years  has  encouraged 
an  expansion  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  sugarcane  and  beets  along  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  processing  capacity,  we  think  that  the  Government  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  bring  the  basic  quotas  for  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  into 
line  with  their  enlarged  productive  capacity.  This  can  be  done  without  reducing 
existing  allocations  to  foreign  countries.  The  current  estimate  of  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  (9.2  million  tons)  is  470,000  tons  less  than  the  actual  1964  distribution 
of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  for  continental  consumption. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1965  distribution  by  primary  distributors  for  conti¬ 
nental  consumption  was  approximately  280,000  tons  larger  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1964.  Further,  it  should  be  recognized  that  foreign  countries  have 
no  vested  right  to  the  full  amount  of  their  current  allocations. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  currently  confronting  domestic  producers,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  first  1  million  tons  of  any  increase  in  the  estimate  of  domestic 
requirements  be  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas.  Further  quota 
increases  will  be  needed  in  the  future  to  accommodate  the  demand  for  new  acre¬ 
age  and  the  uptrend  in  yields  that  is  to  be  expected  as  farming  practices  are 
improved. 

We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  any  increases  in  basic  quotas  granted 
at  this  time  should  be  repaid  by  suspending  the  growth  formula  for  a  period  of 
years. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  orderly  development  of  domestic  sugar  production  by  increasing 
the  portion  of  the  growth  in  consumption  that  is  reserved  for  domestic  producers 
from  65  to  75  percent. 

Chart  1.  Spot  Prices  for  Raw  Cane  Sugar,  by  Months,  January  1959-June  1965 

C«nta 
par  powoa 


Cuban  basis,  1959-60;  Caribbean  basis,  I96I-65. 
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The  need  to  find  new  and  better  uses  for  our  excess  productive  land  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone.  More  than  $3  billion  of  Federal  funds  will  be  expended,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1965  crop  year,  to  cut  back  production  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton 
with  negligible  results.  We  should  permit  our  farmers  to  expand  their  acreage 
of  both  sugarbeets  and  cane. 

-  7  - 

Chart  2.  U.S.  Sugar  Quota  Premiums  and  Discounts,  Baals  Wholesale  Prices  at 
Hev  York  and  World  Rave,  hy  Months,  January  1959“ June  1965 


Cents 
per  pound 


Examples  of  how  quota  premiums  and  discounts  are  computed : 


[Cents  per  pound] 


February 

1964 

June 

1965 

Domestic  price,  duty  paid,  New  York... 

8.  02 

6.  72 

Minus  duty _  ...  _  ...  . 

.  625 

.  625 

Plus  bag  allowance _ 

.  055 

.  055 

Minus  shipping  charges,.-  ..  . . . 

.36 

.39 

Domestic  price  adjusted  to  world  basis  ,  _ _ _ 

7.  09 

5.76 

1.96 

World  price  .  __  . 

9. 11 

Quota  discount  ..  ... 

2.  02 

Quota  premium _ ...  ...... 

3.  80 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  does 
not  agree  with  the  agreement  reached  by  all  segments  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

Mr.  Lynn.  When  you  say - - 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  that  we  set  it  aside  and  let  the  indus¬ 
try  go  free  as  it  wants  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Xo,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  asking  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  freedom  to  market  what  we  produced  during  the 
2  years  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  took  off  acreage  restrictions. 
And  in  that  period  the  farmers  responded  to  his  request  and  they 
produced  sugar  as.  they  want  to  produce  sugar  now.  These  farmers 
produced  this  sugar  in  good  faith.  All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  they 
ought  to  lie-  allowed  to  market  this  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  This  committee 
was  willing  to  give  them  that  permission  2  years  ago.  We  were  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that  then,  and  we  were  willing  to  do  it  last  year,  and  the 
year  before — any  time — this  year — but  as  I  understand  the  agreement 
was  reached  hy  the  domestic  industry - 
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Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  not  a  party  to  that  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  You  are  saying  that 
after  they  worked  for  weeks  and  months  and  got  together  and  then 
agreed — every  segment  of  the  industry  agreed  except  a  few — the  Farm 
Bureau  wants  to  set  that  aside. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Certainly,  that  is  what  we  are  recommending,  because 
we  do  not  agree  with  this  so-called  consensus. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lynn.  Are  there  ques¬ 
tions?  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Latta.  Is  this  what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Lynn,  that  you  do  not 
think  that  it  is  wise  for  this  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  take 
land  out  of  production  and  pay  subsidies  to  produce  surplus  crops 
when  some  of  that  land  could  be  utilized  for  sugarbeet  production? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  one  of  the  points  we  are  making.  But  more 
importantly  than  that,  Mr.  Latta,  if  we  go  through  the  experience 
of  allocating  these  quotas  to  these  foreign  countries  for  5  years  we  will 
never  get  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  If  we  do  what  you  are  talking 
about,  do  you  not  know  that  the  foreign  producers  would  put  the 
domestic  producers  out  of  business  in  a  few  months? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Xo;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  do  not  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  bring  that  up  then  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  know  why  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  was  thinking  that  at  one  time  you  were  against 
that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  W  e  have  been  for  extending  the  Sugar  Act  with  the  two 
amendments  that  I  suggest. 

Mr.  Purcell.  In  the  Sugar  Act  itself  there  is  some  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  collecting  a  fee  when  they  bring  the  foreign  sugar  in,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right — there  has  been  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Purcell.  And  this  has  not  caused  a  cutoff  or,  rather  it  will  not 
bo  cut  off  now. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  understand  that  the  President  said  yesterday  that  the 
fee  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Purcell.  How  do  you  rationalize  your  favoring  the  act  when 
it  lias  a  collection  fee  in  it  and  you  are  so  violent  in  your  objection  to 
what  you  call  the  bread  tax  on  wheat? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  compensatory  payment  program  that  is  involved  in 
the  Sugar  Act.  was  designed  to  increase  the  domestic  production  of 
sugar,  because  it  is  a  deficit  crop.  What  you  are  about  to  do  in  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  apply  the  compensatory  payment  idea  to 
three  crops  that  are  in  surplus,  cotton,  wheat,  and  feeder  grains.  And 
you  will  have  the  same  result  with  other  crops  as  we  have  had  with  the 
sugar  with  the  farmers  being  willing  to  increase  their  production. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  are  making  payments  to 
the  producers  now  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  know  it,  but - 

The  Chairman.  The  money  that  we  are  paying  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  is  coming  right  out  the  American  housewives’  pocketbooks. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  Or  from  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  over  half  a  billion  dollars  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  it  never  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  housewives — not  a 
penny  came  out  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman — — 

The  Chairman.  Am  I  right  or  wrong?  The  record  shows  that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  sugar  payments  have  been 
made  other  than  out  of  the  housewives’  pocketbook,  the  so-called  proc¬ 
essing  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  From  import  fees — that  is  one  place.  That  is  $70 
million. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  program — my  recollection 
is  that  it  shows  a  profit  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  more  than  $L> 
billion. 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  we  do  not  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  sit  down  with  this  commit¬ 
tee  or  the  industry  group  and  figure  out  a  better  program  for  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  do  that  last  year  and  the  previous 
year  ?  Why  do  you  wait  until  they  have  now  figured  out  something  to 
come  forward  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  been  working  with  the  beet  and  cane  sugar 
growers  and  the  processors  on  this  program  since  January  of  1964. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  convince  them. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Not  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  Mr. 
Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  My  one  question  has  not  been  answered  yet. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Purcell.  Is  it  not  true  that  whatever  has  been  done  for  the 
domestic  growers,  either  the  beet  or  cane  sugar  growers,  that  there 
had  been  subsidy  paid  to  them  that  has  been  collected  for  some  kind 
of  a  fee. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right — and  we  would - 

Mr.  Purcell.  And  it  has  worked  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Lynn.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  has  worked  pretty  well  for  the  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  was  designed  to  increase  the  production  of  a  com¬ 
modity  that  was  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers,  because 
he  could  not  compete  with  his  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers  to  encourage 
him  to  procure  sugar. 

Mr.  Purcell.  And  it  was  paid  for  bv  the  consumers,  was  it  not  * 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  part. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Do  you  have  any  language  that  I  can  understand 
wiieie  it  explains  why  you  think  that  this  is  good  and  why  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  not  pay  what  the  wheat  is  worth  ? 

•  tYNN'  ^'ie  Y^10le  Sugar  Act  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  deficit  commodity  in  which  we  want  to  increase  our  production 
m  order  to  meet  our  domestic  needs,  insofar  as  we  can. 
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Mr.  PurceliL.  We  know  that  we  can  increase  it  if  it  is  subsidized. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  cannot  grow  wheat  without  subsidizing  it — do 
we  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  we  do  not  know  that  yet. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  still  think  that  you  can  do  it  for  $1  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  we  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  were  for  a  bill  that  would  pay  about  $1. 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  no — $1.36  a  bushel  was  in  the  price  support  under 
our  bill — average  3-year  world  price. 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  was  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well  now,  have  you  given  the  only  explanation  that 
you  wanted  to  give  here  for  your  support  of  one  and  your  opposition 
to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  and  if  you  would  like  more,  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  it.  I  think  that  I  have  made  it  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  yet  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  have  a  question  about  allocation  for  new  plants.  Under 
the  1962  act  there  were  provisions  made  to  take  care  of  certain  areas 
in  this  growth  and  expansion.  Apparently  all  of  those  have  been 
taken  care  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  are  necessary. 
Do  you  have  any  comment  on  this  provision?  You  talk  about  it  very 
briefly  on  page  2  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  essence  of  our  recommendation  is  that  with  the 
additional  quota  that  we  would  allocate  to  the  domestic  producers 
that  we  would  be  able  to  continue  to  expand  their  production  not 
only  with  the  present  plants,  but  with  new  plants.  We  could  use 
200,000  to  250,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  United  States  to  grow 
sugar  that  we  need  for  domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  think  probably,  you  made  the  point  and  this  program 
being  as  different  as  oranges  and  apples.  The  difference  is  between  a 
deficit  and  a  surplus  crop,  and  when  we  talked  about  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  the  basic  reason  that  we  support  the  wool  and 
sugar  programs  is  because  they  are  both  deficit  commodities  and  the 
programs  are  designed  to  increase  our  production  of  wool  and  sugar 
to  meet  our  needs.  When  you  apply  that  same  principle  to  a  crop 
that,  we  have  in  surplus  supply  you  are  going  down  a  different  road 
and  you  will  get  just  what  you  got  in  sugar  when  you  turned  the 
acreage  loose. 

Mr.  Dole.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harvey  ? 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  We  have  had  a  group  here  from  Indiana — 
not  from  my  district,  I  might  add — for  the  past  3  years,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  aware  of  this  group  that  has  been  very  anxious  to 
set  up  facilities  for  a  beet  sugar  plant  and  to  be  assured  of  the  acreage. 
If  this  bill  is  carried  out  will  there  be  any  hope  for  this  area  to  acquire 
a  sugar  mill  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No;  not,  at  least  for  5  years.  And  we  say  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future  it  will  be  very  dim,  because  we  know  that  there 
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are  substitutes  being  developed  for  sugar,  just  like  they  are  being 
developed  for  cotton  and  other  things.  And  it  may  be  that  our  own 
Sugar  Act,  if  extended  for  5  years,  it  will  encourage  this,  so  that  we 
would  not  have  any  growth  of  domestic  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  people  in  Wabash  want  to  build  five 
mills.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  build  five 
mills  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  sir;  but  they  should  have  an  opportunity — not  have 
the  door  closed. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  George  V. 
Hansen.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  V.  HANSEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  my  views  on  sugar  legislation  to  this  committee. 

Two  weeks  ago  today  a  number  of  Members  of  the  House  repre¬ 
senting  sugarbeet  areas  called  for  immediate  consideration  of  sugar 
legislation  to  correct  what  is  an  intolerable  situation  in  the  industry. 
I  was  among  those  calling  for  such  immediate  consideration,  and  I 
am  happy  and  grateful  that  these  hearings  are  being  held  and  that 
chances  appear  bright  for  early  enactment  of  legislation  granting  re¬ 
lief  to  sugarbeet  growers. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  and  introduce  three  important  men  in  the  industry  in  my 
State,  and  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  present  the  president  of  the  Idaho 
Beet  Growers  Association,  Mr.  Jack  D.  Claiborn,  and  Mr.  S.  Albert 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  Idaho  Beet  Growers  Association  and 
then  we  have  the  president  of  the  NYSSA-NAMPA  Beet  Growers 
Association,  Mr.  William  M.  Carson. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  all  you  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1965 — the 
first  day  of  the  89th  Congress — I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  311,  which 
would  increase  quotas  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  by  1  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1965  and  1966. 

I  still  believe  this  increase  is  necessary  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
committee  would  consider  an  amendment  to  the  administration  bill 
to  this  effect.  However,  should  this  not  be  done,  I  would  then  urge 
that  H.R.  10496  be  passed  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  modest  in¬ 
creases  it  contains  for  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane,  while 
not  solving  the  problem  that  exists,  would  be  helpful. 

In  considering  sugar  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  to  be 
of  vital  necessity  that  the  committee  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
bind  in  which  domestic  producers  find  themselves  is  a  direct  result 
of  increased  production  in  1963  and  1964  when  world  sugar  prices 
were  high  and  in  anticipation  that  the  United  States  would  have 
trouble  filling  its  needs  from  foreign  producers  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  increased  production  came  about  when,  on  March  14,  1963,  it 
was  announced  that  there  would  be  no  acreage  restrictions — propor¬ 
tionate  shares — on  the  1964  crop  of  sugarbeets,  and  when,  on  May 
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6,  1963,  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  no  acreage  restrictions 
on  the  1965  crop. 

But,  after  production  was  increased,  acreage  restrictions  were  re¬ 
imposed.  This  amounted  to  a  14-percent  cutback  for  the  1965  crop 
in  Idaho,  and  a  further  restriction  for  the  1966  crop. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  unfair.  Logic  and  reason 
demand  that  sugarbeet  growers  market  their  requested  increased 
production. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  that  H.R.  10496  be  amended  to  include  a 
more  realistic  increase  in  marketing  quotas  for  sugarbeet  growers. 
Again,  however,  should  this  not  be  done,  I  strongly  urge  that  H.R. 
10496  be  passed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hansen. 

(Congressman  Hansen  also  submitted  the  following  telegrams:) 

Burley,  Idaho,  July  23, 1965. 

George  Hansen, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.: 

What  chance  for  Sugar  Act  this  session?  Farmers  concerned  about  further 
acreage  cuts  without  legislation. 

Bill  Beck, 

President,  Lower  Snake  River  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Burley,  Idaho,  July  23,  1965. 

George  Hansen, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.G.: 

Need  sugar  legislation  to  protect  acerage  allotments.  Can  you  expedite  passage 
of  act  before  adjournment? 

O.  E.  Christensen, 

Director,  Cassia  County  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Burley,  Idaho,  July  23,  1965. 

George  Hansen, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.G.: 

Suggest  all  possible  action  to  enact  sugar  legislation  before  adjournment. 
Farmers  concerned  further  acreage  cuts. 

H.  R.  Bown, 

President,  Cassia  County  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Kimberly,  Idaho,  July  21f,  1965. 

Hon.  George  Hansen, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Hansen  :  House  Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  Harold  D. 
Cooley,  in  his  address  to  the  Sugar  Club  in  New  York  on  Thursday,  June  17, 
promised  to  introduce  his  own  sugar  bill  late  in  June  and  to  set  public  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  mid-July.  Chairman  Cooley  has  anounced  on  numerous  occasions 
that  if  the  domestic  industry  would  reach  complete  agreement  on  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  the  Congress  would  give  early  consideration.  The  domestic  industry 
reached  agreement  in  early  spring  but  nothing  has  been  done.  Time  is  running 
out. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  has  been  marketing  at  a  rate  of  3,025,000  tons  per 
year.  The  present  quota  remains  at  2,650,000  tons  per  year,  and  will  until 
changed  by  Congress.  Unless  action  is  soon  taken  a  chaotic  market  situation 
will  arise.  Even  with  the  proposed  increase  in  the  beet  sugar  quota,  the  industry 
will  be  faced  with  an  additional  cut  in  acreage  for  1966.  It  now  appears  that 
action  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill  is  necessary  before  sugar  legislation  can  be 
considered. 
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Please  exert  all  possible  effort  to  force  this  bill  out  of  committee  and  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  so  action  can  be  taken. 

Sincerely, 


Jack  D.  Claibobn, 

President,  Idaho  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  July  26, 1965. 

Hon.  George  Hansen, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Hansen  :  Sugar  legislation  must  come  during  this  Congress. 
Because  all  action  on  sugar  will  be  held  up  until  the  omnibus  farm  bill  is  acted 
upon  please  exert  all  possible  effort  to  force  this  farm  bill  out  of  committee  and 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  action. 

Sincerely, 

Dale  Depew 

President,  Gooding-Jerome-Lincoln  County  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Burley,  Idaho,  July  26, 1965. 

Representative  George  Hansen, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington ,  D.C.: 

May  we  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  get  immediate  action  on  pending 
sugar  legislation.  Growers  in  Idaho  face  a  large  acreage  cut  in  1966  if  Congress 
does  not  take  favorable  action  this  year.  We  are  depending  on  you. 

Minidoka  County  Beet  Growers  Association, 
Clyde  Greenwell,  President. 

Dick  Ashcraft, 

Wilbur  Butler. 

Richard  Blinco. 

Max  Fife. 

Arlo  Montgomery. 

Sherman  Saylor. 

Dick  Westendorf. 


Oakley,  Idaho,  July  26,  1965. 

Representative  George  Hansen, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

In  the  interest  of  the  sugarbeet  growers  of  this  area  it  is  essential  that  you 
through  your  full  influence  get  sugar  legislation  passed  this  session. 

John  R.  Adams, 

Director  of  Cassia  County  Sugarbeet  Association. 


Murtaugh,  Idaho,  July  26,  1965. 

Hon.  George  Hansen, 

Hryuse  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C.: 

Sugar  legislation  must  be  enacted  soon  but  it  is  apparently  being  held  up  by 
the  omnibus  farm  bill.  Because  of  the  importance  of  sugar  production  to  us 
here  in  southern  Idaho  the  beetgrowers  solicit  your  every  effort  to  force  the  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill  out  of  committee  so  action  can  be  taken  thus  clearing  the  way  for 
needed  sugar  legislation. 

Sincerely,  i 

Len  Pickett, 

President,  Twin  Falls  County  Beet  Growers  Association. 
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Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  July  27, 1965. 

Hon.  Geokge  Hansen, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.G.: 

Those  of  us  here  in  Idaho,  who  include  sugarbeets  in  our  crop  rotation,  depend 
very  much  on  good,  sound  sugar  legislation.  A  sugar  bill  rushed  through  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  hours  of  this  Congress  could  mean  poor  legislation.  Your  every  effort 
is  requested  to  clear  the  way  and  get  action  on  sugar  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Boyd. 


Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  July  27,  1965. 

Hon.  George  Hansen, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  sugar  industry  is  far  too  vital  to  our  farm  economy  to  risk  no  sugar 
legislation  or  poor  sugar  legislation.  The  domestic  sugar  industry  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  needed  changes,  but  Congress  must  act.  Please  use  influence  to  clear 
way  for  sugar  legislation  as  early  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Rex  Reed. 


Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  July  27, 1965. 

Hon.  George  Hansen, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  sugar  beet  industry  is  most  vital  to  the  sagging  economy  of  southern 
Idaho.  The  growers  have  been  forced  to  accept  a  14.6  percent  cut  in  acreage 
this  year.  Without  new  and  favorable  sugar  legislation  during  this  session  an 
additional  40  percent  cut  is  inevitable.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  sugar 
legislation  be  enacted  that  this  vital  industry  may  be  able  to  survive.  A  new 
milestone  was  reached  when  the  entire  sugar  industry  united  behind  a  pro¬ 
posal.  Therefore,  it  behooves  Congress  to  be  cognizant  of  this  industry  and 
the  important  position  it  holds  in  the  economy  of  this  Nation  and  in  this  State. 

Donald  Martens, 

President,  Twin  Falls  County  Farm  Bureau  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Hon.  John 
J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry  of  South  Dakota,  and  Hon. 
Santiago  Polanco- Abreu,  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  be 
permitted  to  file  statements  for  the  record.  Without  objection  that 
will  be  done. 

(The  prepared  statements  referred  to  above  follow :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement  to  your 
distinguished  committee  in  support  of  II. .T.  Res.  614,  a  joint  resolution  to  au¬ 
thorize  increased  marketings  of  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  1965  and  1906. 

During  the  past  2  years,  surplus  domestic  sugar  has  been  accumulated  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  administration’s  encouragement  of  domestic  production. 
Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  the  1965  crop  cannot  be  marketed  under  exist¬ 
ing  laws  because  of  this  large  carryover. 

To  correct  this  undesirable  situation,  H.J.  Res.  614  would  raise  the  limit  on 
marketings  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
to  quantities  of  3,025,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  1,100,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  respectively.  These  quantities  reflect  industry  agreement  in  regard  to 
increased  marketing  authority  needed  for  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  emphasize  that  this  legislation  is  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  sugar  which  is  currently  being  produced.  The  intent  is  not  for  in¬ 
creased  domestic  production.  The  administration  has  already  encouraged  the 
production  of  this  sugar  for  the  last  2  years,  and  the  problem  is  now  for  the 
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use  of  that  which  was  produced,  and  is  currently  being  produced,  as  a  result 
of  the  insufficient  supply  from  foreign  producers  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  protection  of  domestic  economic  investors  and  produc¬ 
ers,  I  urge  adoption  of  this  legislation. 


Statement  of  Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  South  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  testifying  before  this  committee  today  is  to  urge 
prompt  action  on  the  legislation  which  would  extend  the  Sugar  Act  and  to  urge 
that  the  import  fee  be  reinstated.  The  urgency  of  this  legislation  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized. 

Last  December,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  permitted  the  import  fee  on  foreign 
sugar  to  expire.  The  loss  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  $80  million  per  year,  but  more 
importantly,  the  loss  of  the  fee  opens  a  wedge  for  increased  imports  of  sugar 
upon  our  domestic  market. 

We  began  this  year  with  an  inventory  of  sugar  nearly  100,000  tons  higher 
than  the  present  authorized  marketing  quota  permits  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Obviously,  if  a  surplus  is  available  from  domestic  producers,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  curb  against  imports  must  be  restored  to  avoid  a  chaotic  market  situation. 
The  quota  remains  at  2,650,000  tons  per  year  and  will  until  it  is  changed,  hope¬ 
fully  by  this  committee.  The  mistake  of  not  collecting  an  import  fee  can  also  be 
corrected  by  the  committee. 

The  reason  for  the  surplus  is  simple :  The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
urged  the  domestic  industry  in  1963  and  1961  to  produce  all  the  sugar  that  it 
possibly  could  in  order  to  offset  the  sugar  shortage  which  resulted  when  the 
Cuban  supply  was  ended  by  a  Communist  takeover  in  that  country.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  request  was  met  magnificently  by  the  American  sugar  producers ; 
but  we  let  them  down. 

By  failing  to  enact  sugar  legislation  last  year,  to  provide  the  authority,  our 
domestic  industry  needed  to  market  the  extra  sugar  it  had  produced  at  Govern¬ 
ment  request,  the  inventory  increased  to  the  point  that  under  the  present  quota 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  cannot  market  all  of  the  sugar  they  have  on  hand. 
They  cannot  sell  this  sugar  until  they  get  an  increase  in  the  quota.  Sugar  com¬ 
panies  are  over  a  barrel ;  they  responded  to  the  Government’s  request  and  got 
caught  in  the  crack. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  seen  when  we  view  the  consequences  of  not 
enacting  this  legislation  immediately.  Unless  the  industry  gets  some  quota  relief 
this  year,  the  industry  will  run  out  of  marketing  rights.  This  could  happen  as 
soon  as  the  middle  of  October. 

Another  serious  impact  on  the  industry  will  be  on  next  year’s  crop.  A  volun¬ 
tary  cut  of  10  percent  was  taken  by  the  industry  for  this  season’s  production. 
The  surplus,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  incurred  because  the  growers  were 
urged  by  the  Government  to  increase  production.  Because  of  this  voluntary 
cut,  however,  not  all  of  last  year’s  crop  was  planted.  Also  fewer  beets  per  acre 
were  planted,  and  production  will  be  less  than  was  anticipated.  But  if  this 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  despite  these  two  favorable  factors  of  low  yield  and 
underplanting,  another  10-percent  cut  in  production  will  be  forced  upon  the 
domestic  producers. 

Several  other  dangers  lie  ahead  if  we  continue  to  tolerate  and  permit  reduced 
plantage.  Many  producers  use  sugar  beets  as  a  rotation  crop,  planting  it  once 
every  4  years  to  improve  soil.  If  we  disrupt  this  cycle  and  force  a  farmer  to 
reduce  his  acreage  of  sugarbeets,  we  disrupt  an  orderly  rotation  process  and 
disrupt  this  type  of  agriculture  not  only  for  1  year,  but  for  4  years.  Secondly, 
the  adjustments  being  made  by  many  producers  to  alleviate  the  transition  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  bracero  labor  program  would  be  made 
more  difficult.  Many  producers  use  beets  to  handle  this  transition  because 
beets  can  be  harvested  almost  completely  by  mechanical  means. 

No  sugar  legislation  was  enacted  last  year  despite  pleas  from  all  segments 
of  our  domestic  industry.  The  administration  has  waited  too  long  this  year  in 
sending  its  legislative  message  on  sugar  to  Congress,  and  unfortunately,  did 
not  include  reinstatement  of  the  import  fee  in  that  message. 

We  are  now  given  the  opportunity  to  correct  this  inequity.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  allowing  the  American  producer  to  enjoy  his  fair  share  of 
the  market  can  be  solved. 
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We  have  spent  billions  around  the  world  supporting  programs  to  increase 
the  production  of  foreign  farmers,  but  have  not  taken  the  time  to  help  our  own 
producers.  The  sugar  import  fee  which  has  made  the  program  self-paying  in 
the  past  must  be  restored  as  a  protective  measure.  We  have  turned  our  backs 
on  the  sugar  industry;  their  reward  for  answering  the  Government’s  plea  to 
step  up  production  2  years  ago. 

Congress  has  seen  fit  to  pass  many  sugar-coated  bills  this  session,  now  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  pass  sugar  legislation  itself. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Santiago  Polanco- Abreu,  Resident  Commissioner  of 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  identify  myself 
with  the  administration  and  industry  position  with  regard  to  H.R.  10496.  The 
application  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  important  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  it  is  to  all  the 
other  U.S.  sugar-producing  areas.  For  this  reason,  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
extension  of  this  workable  and  effective  legislation  and  also  support  the  1965 
amendments,  which  will  ease  the  marketing  problems  of  some  of  our  sister  areas 
and  continue  supply  and  price  protection  to  domestic  consumers. 

The  Sugar  Act  and  the  stability  which  it  brings  to  the  sugar  industry  are 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Rican  families.  Sugar 
continues  to  be  a  major  source  of  income  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  hurricane  of  1956,  which  was  followed  by  an  unprecedented  drought, 
reduced  the  1956-57  sugar  crop  to  8.7  million  tons  of  cane.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  4-year  spell  of  especially  bad  harvesting  conditions,  efforts  were  made  to 
recover  from  this  temporary  setback.  With  the  help  of  the  Commonwealth 
government,  large  investments  are  made  annually  to  mechanize  industry,  to 
replant  old  ratoons,  and  to  apply  modern  techniques.  Thus,  by  1962-63,  an 
output  of  more  than  10  million  tons  of  cane  was  once  agains  reached. 

In  recent  years,  Puerto  Rico  has  suffered,  with  most  other  parts  of  the  world, 
an  unexplained  reduction  in  the  percentage  yield  of  sugar  from  sugarcane,  and, 
during  the  past  2  years,  severe  drought  conditions  again  struck  the  island.  Wet¬ 
ter  weather  in  recent  months  indicates  a  probable  turn  in  the  long  cycle  of  rain¬ 
fall  deficiency.  While  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  our  production  for  1966,  I  can 
tell  you  that  present  prospects  are  for  a  substantial  increase  over  the  unusually 
low  1955  level.  We  certainly  will  not  be  back  to  the  level  of  production  prior 
to  1957,  hut  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  regain  some  of  the  ground  that  we  lost 
during  the  past  8  years. 

The  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  provided  by  H.R.  10496  will  give  Puerto 
Rico  a  period  in  which  to  recover  her  lost  production  levels.  I  want  to  assure  the 
committee  that  the  Commonwealth  government,  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  industry  itself  are  lending  every  effort  to  restore  our  sugar  production 
to  the  quota  level  to  insure  a  dependable  supply  for  the  United  States.  H.R. 
19496  will  provide  us  with  that  opportunity. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that  while  the  bill  before  the  committee  has 
our  support  and  meets  with  our  general  satisfaction,  we  regret  that  we  are 
still  under  severe  quota  limitations  for  direct  consumption  sugar.  Puerto  Rico 
has  not  enjoyed  any  substantial  increase  in  its  refined  sugar  quota  in  30  years, 
since  1934.  On  behalf  of  our  people,  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  the  next 
sugar  bill  before  the  Congress  will  deal  with  this  problem  and  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  will,  at  the  first  opportunity,  consider  a  substantial  increase  in  the  refined 
sugar  quota  for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  George  Sinner,  of 
North  Dakota.  We  are  glad  to  have  yon  with  us,  senator. 

STATEMENT  0E  GEORGE  SINNER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NORTH 
DAKOTA  GOVERNOR’S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  SUGAR 

Mr.  Sinner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  George  Sinner,  of  Casselton,  N.  Dak.  I  am  a  sugarbeet  grow¬ 
er.  I  farm  with  a  brother  and  brother-in-law  on  the  same  farm  on 
which  my  father  began  raising  sugarbeets  about  40  years  ago. 
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I  am  speaking  here  on  behalf  of  the  North  Dakota  Governors  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  which  I  am  chairman.  With  me  is  Mr.  James 
Link,  also  a  member  of  the  North  Dakota  Advisory  Committee  and  a 
farmer  who  wants  to  raise  beets  and  who  is  a  director  of  the  Southern 
Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Development  Corp.  This  is  one  of  three 
large  development  corporations  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  message  is  brief.  We  support  House  bill  10496 
as  apparently  the  best  possible  compromise  for  the  present.  My 
people  have  also  asked  me  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
in  our  area  we  have  many  farmers  who  want  badly  to  raise  sugarbeets 
for  the  American  market. 

During  the  last  3  years  some  2,000  farmers  in  my  area  have  backed 
up  with  money  their  long  expressed  desire  to  raise  sugarbeets.  These 
farmers  which  are  old  growers  as  well  as  potential  growers  have  in¬ 
vested  $500,000  to  support  sugarbeet  development  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  the  plight  of  the  grain  farmers  today. 
L  ou  know  it  better  than  I.  Production  cost  figures  which  I  have 
given  the  committee  indicate  the  diminishing  return  that  makes  more 
and  more  questionable  the  capital  investment  required  for  machinery 
and  labor. 

My  country  which  is  far  from  the  least  prosperous  in  the  upper 
Midwest  has  lost  10  percent  of  its  farms  in  the  last  5  years.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  sir,  that  none  of  these  were  sugarbeet  producing  farms. 
The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  more  sugarbeets  are  needed  in  our 
sagging  farm  beet  economy. 

A  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  increasing  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  will  benefit  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation.  The  documenta¬ 
tion  which  I  have  presented  to  the  committee  spells  out  the  large 
amount  of  machinery,  labor,  trucks,  and  fertilizer  that  go  into  sugar- 
beet  production.  These  are  the  products  of  industrial  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  this  bill,  it  gives  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  foreign  countries  who  supplied  extra  sugar  during  1963  and 
1964.  American  beet  growers  also  supplied  extra  sugar  at  extra  in¬ 
vestment,  I  might  point  out,  but  they  receive  no  such  preferential 
treatment  under  this  bill.  We  find  this  difficult  to  understand. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governors  Advisory  Committee  of 
North  Dakota,  which  is  made  up  of  farmers,  business  and  working 
people  and  which  1  represent,  have  asked  me  to  inform  the  committee 
that  our  area  stands  ready  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity 
to  produce  more  sugar. 

t  T’  e  hope  that  developments  in  the  coming  years  and  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  will  make  this  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sinner.  Mr.  Latta? 

Mr.  Latta.  You  state : 

We  support  House  bill  10496  as  apparently  the  best  possible  compromise  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  Sinner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latta.  That  is  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Sinner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman  Latta,  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  aware  of  the  complexities  involved  in  sugar  legislation  and 
we  are,  too.  We  are  aware  of  the  surplus  inventory  of  sugar.  We 
are,  also,  aware  of  the  production  capacity  of  our  processing  mills. 
And  while  I  assure  you  that  I  am  most  sincere  in  stating  for  the  record 
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that  our  people  want  to  raise  more  beets,  we  are  not  here  to  wreck  the 
industry  or  to  suggest  anything  that  will  wreck  the  industry.  We 
do  hope,  though,  that  in  the  future  as  the  world  situation  changes  that 
Congress  and  this  committee  will  he  alert  to  the  changing  situation 
and  he  willing  to  amend,  if  necessary,  and  if  advantageous  for  the 
American  economy,  this  Sugar  Act  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  Latta.  Apparently,  being  the  chairman  of  this  North  Dakota 
Advisory  Committee  you  are  familiar  with  what  is  in  the  hill.  I 
must  admit  I  am  getting  more  confused  by  the  minute.  The  testi¬ 
mony  we  heard  yesterday  was  to  the  effect  that  the  domestic  producers 
take  a  11-percent  cut.  Now  the  question  is,  who  is  going  to  supply 
the  increase  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  use  not  less  but 
even  more  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Sinner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman  Latta,  the  cut  that 
Mr.  Kemp  spoke  of  as  the  result  of  the  1962  act  was,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  a  provision  in  the  act  that  gave  a  guarantee  of  tonnage  to 
the  expansion  areas.  The  expansion  group  and  the  development 
group  which  are  in  our  State  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  have 
such  a  provision  put  in  this  act.  They  do  not  at  any  time  suggest  that 
they  should  take  acreage  from  the  old  growers  and  give  it  to  the  new 
growers — to  rob  Peter  and  to  pay  Paul  makes  little  sense  there,  as 
well  as  anywhere  else.  They  feel  as  has  been  expressed  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  or  other  witnesses  this  morning  that  we  have  a  real  farm  problem, 
and  while  we  have  areas  that  are  having  trouble  in  one  commodity  or 
the  other  our  area  can  raise  beets  and  can  raise  them  efficiently,  and 
we  are  only  here  to  say  that  we  want  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  be  cognizant  of  this  fact  and  in  the  future  to  be 
alert  to  the  situation  and  to  he  willing  to  amend  this  act  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Latta.  Are  you  speaking  for  these  growers,  though,  when  you 
appear  before  this  committee  in  support  of  this  bill  that  locks  them 
in  so  that  they  cannot  expand  their  production  for  the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  Sinner.  Congressman  Latta,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that 
any  spokesman  for  any  group  of  any  size  has  to  make  a  certain  decision 
in  his  testimony  and  I  have  made  mine. 

Mr.  La vr a.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sinner.  I  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  the  best  possible  com¬ 
promise. 

M  r.  I  jAtta.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  now  recognize  our 
distinguishment  colleague  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Willis. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  since  all  segments  of  the 
industry  are  in  agreement,  I  will  go  along  with  my  constituents.  As 
a  matter  of  principle. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  position  for  you  to  take.  [Laughter.] 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  Creed,  the  American  Bakers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Are  vou  going  to  talk  about  wheat  or  sugar?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Creed.  About  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OE  JOSEPH  M.  CREED,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

SUGAR  USERS  GROUP 

Mx\  Creed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
be  willing  to  confine  my  remarks  to  sugar  if  the  committee  will  go 
along  with  that.  [Laughter.] 

My  name  is  Joseph  M.  Creed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  file  your  statement  ? 

Air.  Creed.  My  statement  is  relatively  brief,  Air.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  that  we  can  cover  it  quickly  by  reading  it. 

I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group, 
which  is  comprised  of  most  of  the  major  industry  organizations  which 
use  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products. 

They  are:  American  Bakers  Association,  American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages,  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  Biscuit  & 
Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America,  Chocolate  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Flavoring  Ex¬ 
tract  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States,  Internationa] 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  National  Bakers’  Suppliers 
Association,  and  National  Preservers’  Association,  Inc. 

AVe  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  H.R.  10496  a  bill 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

As  this  committee  is  aware  from  our  testimony  on  sugar  legislation 
in  previous  years,  we,  as  sugar  users,  are  primarily  interested  in  assur¬ 
ances  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  under  all 
conditions.  Although  we  find  the  bill  to  be  generally  satisfactory  in 
what  it  proposes  to  do,  it  would  not  correct  what  we  consider  to  be 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  existing  act. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  confronting  the  committee  in  trying  to 
do  complete  equity  in  balancing  the  many  interests  involved  in  any 
sugar  program;  yet,  we  believe  the  deficiencies  to  which  we  refer  must 
be  corrected  to  establish  an  equitable  relationship  as  between  producer 
and  user  interests.  I  would  summarize  our  views  as  follows : 

(1)  The  substantial  increase  in  the  fixed  quotas  to  3,025,000  tons  for 
the  domestic  beet  growers  and  1,100,000  tons  for  mainland  cane  areas, 
we  consider  to  be  an  acceptable  level  for  the  term  of  the  act  through 
December  31,  1971.  This  substantial  quota,  together  with  other  steps 
taken  by  the  domestic  producing  industries,  such  as  their  expressed 
willingness  to  maintain  higher  inventories  in  the  future,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  enable  them  to  market  the  surplus  quantities  of  sugar  which 
they  have  accumulated  from  excess  plantings  in  the  past  few  years. 

(2)  AVe  oppose  the  continuation  of  an  import  fee,  at  any  level,  on 
foreign  sugars.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group 
that  such  a  fee  will  operate  to  discourage  production  in  many  foreign 
areas  on  which  we  must  depend  for  supplies.  AVe  regard  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  our  domestic  price  as  a  necessary  and 
desirable  incentive  to  those  countries  having  a  U.S.  quota  enabling 
them  to  provide  this  country  a  continuing  supply  of  sugar  within 
their  U.S.  quota  and  to  maintain  sufficient  inventory  to  do  so.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  world  price,  coupled  with  substantial  periods  when 
it  is  below  what  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  cost  of  production,  acts 
against  continuity  of  supply  from  any  country  not  having  a  protected 
outlet.  A  I  .S.  quota  is  such  a  protected  outlet.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
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U.S.  quota  for  a  sugar-producing  country  with  which  we  are  in 
friendly  relations  is  a  benefit  both  to  that  country  and  to  the  United 
States.  To  grant  a  quota  and  then  undo  its  benefit  to  the  supplying 
country  by  imposing  an  import  fee  against  the  quantity  of  sugar  sup¬ 
plied  under  that  quota  appears  to  defeat  the  value  of  the  quota 
concept. 

The  next  paragraph  is  not,  perhaps,  pertinent  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  seen  fit  to  concur  with  the  view  of  the 
chairman  that  an  import  fee  is  unsound  and  it  has  been  deleted  from 
the  legislation  as  proposed.  However,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
paragraph  included  in  our  statement  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  included. 

Mr.  Creed.  However,  should  Congress,  contrary  to  our  recommen¬ 
dation,  include  an  import  fee  at  some  level  in  this  legislation,  we 
believe  it  should  also  provide  for  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
processing  tax  on  sugar  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  import  fee  is 
the  recapture  from  foreign  sources  of  some  of  the  additional  pay¬ 
ments  which  these  suppliers  obtain  through  the  higher  price  levels 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  world  market  prices, 
it  is  reasonable  that  this  recapture  should  be  immediately  passed  on 
to  the  consumers  of  sugar  who  pay  the  processing  tax. 

(3)  Section  201  should  be  amended  to  require  that  at  no  time  should 
the  consumption  estimate  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
less  than  a  specific  quantity,  based  on  distribution  of  sugar  in  the  2 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made. 

It  has  been  our  observation,  over  the  years  that  the  Sugar  Act  has 
been  in  effect,  that  the  Secretary  too  frequently  announces  an  initial 
consumption  estimate,  and  consequently  a  quota  determination,  con¬ 
siderably  below  what  may  be  reasonably  be  anticipated  as  the  domestic 
requirements  in  the  forthcoming  year.  In  the  rationale  accompany¬ 
ing  these  estimates,  the  Secretary  is  occasionaly  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  such  an  estimate  is  made  deliberate!)7  below  anticipated 
requirements  to  push  the  price  level  of  sugar  higher.  We  believe 
this  use  of  the  act  is  contrary  to  its  intents  and  purposes  and  that  a 
specific  legislative  directive  should  be  incorporated  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  from  applying  this  kind  of  leverage  toward  higher  prices. 
An  actual  consumption  estimate  higher  than  expected  demand  has 
never  been  made  by  the  Secretary  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  prices. 

(4)  The  porportional  payments  to  growers  in  the  act  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  fixed  amounts  related  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
produced  by  each  grower.  These  payments  remain  unchanged  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  high  the  price  of  sugar  may  go.  The  deficiency  of 
this  system  was  glaringly  obvious  in  the  1963  period  when  sugar 
prices  soared  to  astronomical  levels,  and  the  proportional  payments 
continued  as  if  everything  were  normal.  Since  the  concept  of  a  sub¬ 
sidy  payment  is  to  provide  a  minimum  or  floor  below  which  the 
commodity  price  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  so  as  to  protect  the 
farmer  in  a  declining  market — and  in  the  case  of  sugar  financed 
through  the  processing  taxes  collected  from  consumers— these  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  growers  should  decrease  as  the  price  of  sugar  rises  above 
the  predetermined  floor. 
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We  urge  the  act  be  amended  to  accomplish  this.  In  order  that 
any  reduction  in  the  proportional  payments  may  directly  benefit  the 
consumer,  we  further  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  processing  tax  measured  by  the  reduction 
in  the  proportional  payments.  Such  a  provision  would  continue  to 
provide  the  farmer  with  adequate  protection  when  prices  were  low, 
and  would  shift  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  when  prices  moved  above 
the  statutory  price  objective. 

(5)  During  this  past  year  following  the  expiration  of  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  on  December  31,  1964,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
assumed  the  authority  to  control  imports  during  the  current  year. 
Without  arguing  the  question  of  legality  involved  in  this  action,  we 
strongly  believe  that  the  concept  of  quarterly  import  quotas  as  used 
by  the  Secretary  should  be  specifically  prohibited  by  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  use  of  this  technique,  in  our  opinion,  endangers  an  orderly  flow 
of  sugar  from  offshore  sources,  and  could  be  extremely  disruptive  of 
both  the  supply  and  price  stabilization  which  the  act  seeks  to  achieve. 
The  use  of  quarterly  quotas  brings  benefit  neither  to  producers,  refin¬ 
ers,  nor  users,  but  merely  adds  an  unnecessary  element  of  risk  and  un¬ 
certainty  into  the  operation  of  the  sugar  program. 

(6)  A  continuing  problem  in  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
has  been  the  unwillingness  of  the  Secretary  promptly  to  determine 
deficits  in  shortfall  areas  and  reallocate  them  to  other  areas.  To  the 
extent  that  there  is  delay  in  determining  the  existence  of  a  deficit  when 
the  facts  are  known,  and  promptly  to  reallocate  them,  to  that  extent 
the  actual  sugar  quota  is  reduced  by  the  anticipated  deficit.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  dependable  Aoav  of  sugar  from  foreign  areas,  it  is  imperative 
that  these  suppliers  be.  given  as  much  advance  notice  as  possible  of  the 
potential  demands,  which  will  be  made  upon  their  supplies.  Delayed 
determination  and  reallocation  of  deficits  impose  an  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  market  hazard,  particularly  for  sugar  users  in  east  coast 
areas  which  depend  entirely  on  offshore  suppliers  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  This  in  turn  exerts  an  upward  bias  in  New  York  prices,  which 
is  reflected  in  higher  price  levels  throughout  the  country.  It  is  our 
view  that  administration  of  the  act  in  this  fashion  is  inconsistent  Avith 
its  aims  and  objectives.  We  urge  that  a  provision  be  included  in  the 
act  requiring  the  Secretary  to  move  promptly,  both  to  determine  and 
reallocate  deficits. 

With  inclusion  of  the  changes  suggested  by  us,  we  believe  the 
amended  act  Avill  be  a  greatly  improved  instrument  for  stabilization 
of  the  sugar  market ;  it  will  enable  the  Secretary  more  effectively  to 
carry  out  those  objectives,  set  forth  in  its  preamble : 

To  protect  the  Avelfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  sugar-producing  industry ;  and  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  purposely  made  our  statement  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
recognize  that  considerable  preliminary  Avork  has  gone  into  the  de¬ 
velopment.  of  the  proposed  amendments  now  before  the  committee. 
Ye  think  all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry  have  made  continuing 
and  constructive  effort  to  eliminate  areas  of  disagreement  that,  resulted 
m  no  legislation  a  year  ago,  and  Ave  are  hopeful  that  this  attitude  of 
cooperation  will  continue  in  the  deATelopment  of  the  final  legislation 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Again,  Ave  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  its  courtesy  in  extending  us  time  to  appear  before  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Creech 

Mr.  Teague? 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understood  Mr. 
Creed  correctly.  Your  position,  I  gather,  is  that  you  would  like  to 
have  more  imports,  and  also  like  to  keep  the  increase  of  domestic 
production  to  a  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  That  is  not  precisely  the  way  that  I  would  put  it,  Mr. 
Teague.  We  think  that  the  balance  between  domestic  production  and 
imports  is  as  high  as  it  should  be  under  the  circumstances.  We  have 
always  taken  the  position  that  since  the  domestic  production  is  heavily 
subsidized  then  it  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Latta?  ^  . 

Mr.  Latta.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Mr.  Creed  and  I  just  parted  company  in  our  thinking.  I  was 
with  him  on  the  bread  tax  elimination,  but  I  certainly  am  opposed  to 
his  position  on  this.  He  is  asking  for  more  importations  o  1  sugar  and 
less  domestic  sugar  production.  I  just  cannot  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I,  also,  would  like  to  have  the  record 
show  that  I  concur  with  Mr.  Latta. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Purcell.  May  I  ask  one  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  one. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  would  like  for  hirn  to  explain,  please,  sir,  Ins  atti¬ 
tude  on  having  not  brought  up  this  subject  of  a  “sugar  tax,’  on  the  poor 
people  that  eat  bread  before.  He  has  been  worrying  about  these  pool- 
people  on  the  wheat  program  and  this  is  exactly  like  the  so-called 
bread  tax.  Why  did  lie  not  want  to  launch  a  campaign  that  would 
be  equally  effective  against  this  sugar  without  all  of  the  subsidies  tied 

to  it.  .  , 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Purcell,  we  have  opposed  the  processing  tax  tor 
many  years  back.  Every  time  we  have  testified  beofre  this  committee 
we  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  processing  tax  is  imposed 

on  the  consumer  and  something  should  be  done  about  it.  _ 

Mr.  Purcell.  But  you  never  have  launched  a  campaign,  getting  all 
of  the  truckdrivers  and  their  wives  and  everybody  that  you  could  round 
up  to  write  letters.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Purcell,  let  me  just  apologize  if  anyone  wrote  a 
mean  letter.  I  certainly  hope  that  there  were  not  many  of  those. 

With  reference  to  our  objections  on  the  processing  tax  on  wheat, 
wheat  happens  to  be  our  major  ingredient  in  our  product,  particularly, 
in  bread.  Two-thirds  of  the  contents  of  a  pound  of  bread  is  wheat 

fl°Mr.  Purcell.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  two-thirds  of  the  loaf  of 
bread  that  is  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  do  not  have  the  flour  quotations  right  now  before  me, 
but  I  suspect  that  the  price  of  a  hundredweight  of  flour  which  is  what 
we  buy  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $5.50  to  $6  a  hundredweight. 

Mr.'PuRCELL.  How  much  wheat  is  there  in  a  loaf  of  bread— I  know 
that  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Creed.  About  two-thirds  of  a  loaf  is  composed  of  wheat, 

Mr.  Purcell.  How  much  wheat  is  in  a  loaf  of  bread — in  a  one- 
pound  loaf? 
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Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures - 

Air.  Purcell.  I  know  about  their  figures.  They  are  the  ones  that 
you  have  condemned,  right  ?  I  want  your  figures. 

,  Mr.  Creed.  We  accept  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  statistical 
figures  as  to  the  value  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  which  they  nut  at 
2.3  cents. 

Mr.  Purcell.  How  much  sugar  do  you  have  in  a  loaf  of  bread  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Considerably  less.  The  quantity — the  percentage  of  su¬ 
gar  ranges  about  from  4  to  8  percent,  depending  on  the  particular 
formula. 


Mr.  Purcell.  And  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  affected  by  this  proc¬ 
essing  fee,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  that  has  been  in  effect  all  of  these 
years? 

Mr.  Creed.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Purcell.  And  you  have  never  raised  your  voice  one  time  try  in  o- 
to  get  the  public  stirred  up  against  that,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Creed..  We  have  not  made  a  concerted  campaign  to  do  that. 
We  have  testified  before  this  committee  at  every  opportunity  on  the 
Sugar  Act  and  have  called  attention  to  our  dislike  of  the  processing 
tax.  1 


Mr.  Purcell.  Do  you  think  that  you  might  find  work  for  these 
people  that  you  have  now  working  to  keep  the  campaign  goino-? 
L Laughter.]  ' 


•  x  ^  ‘  ^  I,  certainly,  think  the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  considera¬ 

tion,  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell  Well,  I  might  warn  the  sugar  people  that  if  you  do 
they  had  better  look  out.  rLaur1~'L“~  n 
That  is  all. 


ighter.] 


The  Chairman.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  these  figures  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Jack  Lynn.  We  have  made  over  $500 
million  on  the  sugar  program— the  amount  by  which  the  tax  collec- 
tions  have  exceeded  the  obligations  in  the  life"  of  the  program  which 
figures  $541,557,733. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  a  little  assurance  from  your 
folks  on  an  amendment — and  I  understand  that,  most  everybody  is 
ready  to  vote  for  an  amendment  which  would  provide  that,'  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  pay  for  the  increased  income  that  will  be  given  to  the 
wheat  producers  and  that  none  of  this  will  be  passed  on  to  the  millers 
Do  you  understand  that  amendment,  do  vou  * 

Mr.  Creed.  I  do. 

Mr.  Poage  Do  you  agree  that  when  the  taxpayers  pay  this  50  cents 
rather  than  the  millers,  that  the  miller  ought  not  to  be  paid  anythin^ 
extra  ?  1  J 

Mr.  Creed.  Only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  reflected  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Poa.ge.  Yes,  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  reflected  in  taxes. 
Li  erybody  else  pays  that.  So  now  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  some 
assurance  that — if  we  adopt  such  an  amendment  that  the  millers 
or  the  bakers  or  the  truckdrivers  or  the  grocerymen  and  the  rest  of 
them  that  they  will  not  come  back  and  tell  us  that  now  that  the 
f  armer  is  making  something  they  are  going  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  ? 

Are  you  going  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  whether  we  pass  this  amend¬ 
ment  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Poage,  I  think  that  I  have  testified  in  the  past  that 
we  want  the  farmers  to  be  prosperous.  We  have  certainly  every  rea¬ 
son — 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  take  care  of  the  farmer  through  the  taxpayers. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  about  the  price  of  bread.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  farmers.  We  won’t  ask  you  to  do  that.  But  we 
need  some  assurance  from  you  about  these  bread  people.  You  led  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  farmers  would  get  an  unfair  price  out  of 
the  public  some  way — that  farmers  are  going  to  take  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  babes,  and  naturally  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  do  that 
anyhow.  Are  you  going  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  whether  we  absorb 
this  cost  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Poage,  even  though  we  are  on  different  sides  of  this 
question - 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  the  straight  question. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  want  me  to  be  indicted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  assuming  an  authority  or  a  power  that 
I  do  not  have  to  control  the  price  of  bread.  I  think  that  Congressman 
Quie  answered  the  question  very  ably  on  the  floor  when  he  indicated 
that  there  were  going  to  be  all  kinds  of  costs  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  products,  as  there  are  in  other  products  and  if  a  company  needs 
to  make  an  adjustment,  even  if  it  is  up,  it  is  up  to  that  company  to 
make  that  decision — no  individual  can  give  any  kind  of  pledge  alone 
that  line,  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  Mr.  Creed,  you  did  not  have  any  reluctance — you 
did  not  fear  any  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the.  Department  of  Justice 
when  you  predicted  what  would  happen  to  the  cost  of  bread  if  we  did 
not  pass  this  amendment.  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  why  or  how  you  are 
laying  yourself  liable  to  any  prosecution  if  you  tell  us  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  we  do  pass  the  amendment.  You  told  us  what  would  happen 
if  we  passed  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee.  You  had  no 
reluctance  to  speak  with  assurance  about  how  the  price  of  bread  would 
go  up.  I  think  that  to  hide  behind  the  antitrust  law  when  we  ask  you 
a  question  about  what  will  happen  to  the  price  of  bread  if  we  approve 
this  amendment  is  a  little  out  of  character  after  you  have  already  been 
so  free  in  vour  predictions. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  am  not  hiding  behind  any  law,  Mr.  Poage.  I  am  sav¬ 
ing  that  when  we  came  up  here  we  explained  to  you  the  economic  facts 
of  life— what  the  impact  of  what  a  60-cent  increase  in  a  bushel  of 
wheat  woidd  mean. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  predicted  particularly  an  increase  in  the  price 

of  bread.  _  . 

Mr.  Creed.  We  did  not  predict  it  as  such,  except  to  point  out  that 
with  this  cost  added  on  you  could  very  reasonably  anticipate  that  the 
manufacturer,  the  baker  of  bread  and  other  products,,  would  have  to 
pass  those  added  costs  on  to  the  consumer.  We  have  tried  to  warn  you 
to  that  effect,  but  that  is  what  would  happen  so  that  you  could  have 
the  benefits  of  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  you  are  going  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  let  me  say  it  then— I  think  that  you  are  going  to 
raise  it.  I  am  saying  now  that  you  will  raise  the  price  of  bread  any- 
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how.  You  probably  don't  even  want  this  amendment  because  it  will 
make  it  mighty  hard  for  you  to  justify  that  increase  in  bread  prices. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  know  whom  you  are  going  to  make  the  scape¬ 
goat  for  that  increase — whom  are  you  going  to  charge  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will  make  any  scapegoat. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  charged  the  farmer  with  the  responsibility  under 
this  other  proposal.  You  put  the  finger  on  the  farmer.  You  have 
not  bothered  about  explaining  that  for  the  last  15  years  you  have 
raised  the  price  of  bread  every  year,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  did  not  put  the  finger  on  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Poage.  Oh,  yes,  you  put  the  finger  on  the  farmer.  I  want  to 
know  who  you  are  going  to  say  is  responsible  since  the  Government  is 
going  to  pay  this — since  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  pay  this  increased 
income  to  the  farmers — who  will  you  blame  for  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  this  fall  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Well,  I  just  pointed  out,  Mr.  Poage,  that  there  are  many 
elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  or  any  other 
product  that  is  sold  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Poage.  This  is  like  in  the  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  Creed.  That  is  correct — this  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  you  are  for  that.  You  came  here  for  that. 

Mr.  Creed.  We  are  recognizing  it  as  the  best  solution  to  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  situation. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  only  time  that  you  have  ever  found  it  necessary 
to  suggest  that  an  increase  in  costs  would  cause  any  injury  to  the 
consumer  was  when  the  action  was  given  some  benefit  to  the  wheat 
farmers. 

Mr.  Creed.  That  is  not  the  only  time,  Mr.  Poage.  We  pointed  out 
the  immensity  of  an  increase  that  would  result  from  the  program  that 
was  proposed  in  increasing  the  certificate  cost  by  50  cents  a  bushel 
over  what  it  now  is.  It  was  the  immensity  of  that  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  caused  that  to  increase  the 
price  of  bread  in  Baleigli,  N.C.,  2  cents  a  loaf  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  Mr.  Cooley. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  One  more  question.  Would  you  just  explain  why,  when 
the  price  of  wheat  drops  50  cents — and  it  did  drop  50  cents  between 
1018  and  1964 — would  you  explain  why  there  was  no  decline  whatever 
in  the  price  of  bread?  And  you  say  wheat  is  a  big  factor  in  breach 

Mr.  C reed.  Again,  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  an  entire  determining 
factor.  In  that  period  of  years,  when  the  price  of  wheat  had  been 
so  high  following  World  War  II,  when  we  were  shipping  all  of  our 
wheat  to  Europe  and  in  this  country  we  were  using  80  percent  of 
extraction  flour,  the  price  of  wheat  did  go  to  its  highest  level  in  his¬ 
tory.  Since  that  time  it  has  come  down. 

But  meamv  hile,  the  costs  of  every  other  ingredient  or  cost  factor 
that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  a  product  increased  and,  certainly, 
more  than  offset  that  decline.  That  is  the  answer  to  why  the  cost  of 
bread  over  the  years  has  gone  up  consistently,  even  though  the  price 
of  wheat  has  either  declined  or  remained  relatively  at  one  level. 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  just  want  to  say,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
wasted  20  minutes  on  the  wheat  bill,  to  warn  some  of  my  colleagues 
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here  that,  probably,  this  is  the  only  organization  in  America  that  has 
won  a  victory  over  the  Johnson  administration  since  it  was  sworn  in. 
I  would  just  like  to  know  if  they  are  going  to  wander  afield  here  if 
you  could  tell  me  and  tell  all  of  us,  the  public,  how  it  is  possible  to 
win  a  victory  over  the  Johnson  administration.  You  won  a  victory 
over  the  taxpayers,  too — not  only  over  the  Johnson  administration.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  outside  and  have  you  tell  me  just  how  you  made 
this  majority  side  of  this  committee,  to  backtrack  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  backtrack. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chairman  did  not  backtrack.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Quie.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  this  thing  in  context.  The 
processors  tax  has  been  on  sugar  and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  process¬ 
ing  tax  in  this  bill.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Creed  is  on  record  in  op¬ 
position  to  that  processing  tax,  but  that  he  would  go  along  with  this 
bill.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  wheat.  There  is  a  75-cent  processing 
tax  there.  My  amendment  did  not  propose  to  get  rid  of  that.  It 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  50-cent  increase.  They  do  not  like  the  processing 
tax  on  wheat.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  that  removed,  but  there 
was  no  effort  made  to  do  that.  It  was  only  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  50  cents. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  this  in  context,  rather  than  trying  to 
compare  the  50  cents  with  the  processing  tax  on  sugar.  I  think 
you  can  only  compare  the  remaining  75  cents  processing  tax  on  wheat 
with  the  one-half -cent  tax  on  sugar. 

Mr.  P  urcell.  Will  you  yield '( 

Mr.  Quie.  1  will. 

Mr.  P  Urcell.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Creed  a  specific  question. 
There  will  be  an  amendment  offered  this  afternoon  that  will  try  to 
remove  the  75-cent  certificate.  It  will  be  offered  by  the  same  people 
who  were  so  interested  in  not  letting  the  farmer  get  an  additional 
50  cents  for  his  wheat  in  the  marketplace.  They  are  just  as  inclined, 
apparently,  to  try  now  to  take  off  the  75-cent  certificate.  Is  your  or¬ 
ganization  going  to  continue  to  make  an  effort  to  take  off  the  75-cent 
certificate,  or  are  you  going  to  do  what  I  think  you  said  you  would  do  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Purcell,  I  think  that  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Belcher 
said  where  we  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  service  in  developing  a 
consensus  on  one  amendment  that  we  do  not  want  to  overreach.  And 
even  though  we  do  not  like  the  entire  certificate  concept,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  will  try  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Have  you  done  anything  to  let  these  city  Congress¬ 
men  know  that  you  are  for  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  with  the  50  cents 
coming  out  of  the  taxpayers’  pockets  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  Before  he  answers  that  question — and  since  I  have  time, 
let  me  say  that  the  Congress  has  already  removed  what  you  would  or 
could  call  a  processing  tax — last  year  we  gave  a  subsidy  to  the  cotton 
mills  so  as  to  have  one-price  cotton  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton. 
It  did  not  reduce  the  price.  This  year  we  are,  also,  removing  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  automobiles,  jewels,  and  so  forth.  Again  this  is  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  do  not  blame  it  on  the  farmers.  Blame  it  on  the  Congress.  I 
would  say  that  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  have  one-price 
wheat,  if  we  have  one  price  for  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  one  more  witness  scheduled. 
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Mr.  Purcell.  I  think  that  he  can  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  in  three  sen¬ 
tences.  Are  you  now  supporting  the  bill  or  are  you  still  fighting  it  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  are  supporting  the  bill  with  the  Cooley-Quie  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  be  offered  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Have  you  done  anything  affirmatively  to  support  that 
or  are  you  just  giving  a  point  in  favor  of  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  have  done  nothing  further.  We  have  had  our  hands 
full  just  arriving  at  this  point.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Purcell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Teague.  You  will  not  need  much  help,  but  I  will  offer  a  little, 
anyway.  If  you  have  your  way  as  a  preference  you  would  increase 
imports  and  then  you  could  get  cheaper  sugar  and  you  could  reduce 
the  price  of  bread,  could  you  not?  You  do  not  need  to  answer  that, 
but  I  just  suggested  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Creed. 

Mr.  Creed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  without  objection  a 
statement  by  Congressman  Langen  of  Minnesota  and  a  statement  by 
Reuben  Johnson  of  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  and  a  telegram  from 
Hon.  William  H.  Avery,  Governor  of  Kansas.  They  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statements  and  telegram  follow:) 

Statement  op  Hon.  Odin  Langen,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  possible  sugar  legislation.  The  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  is  to  be  commended  for  his  wisdom  in  scheduling  these  hear¬ 
ings  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  the  admin¬ 
istration  recommendations  when  they  are  needed. 

Because  of  the  tardiness  of  the  Department,  it  is  impossible  to  even  comment 
on  the  recommendations  that  are  only  at  this  moment  being  analyzed.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Department  is  only  now  showing  any  interest  at  all  in  new 
sugar  legislation  because  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  decided, 
wisely,  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  action  by  the  Department. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  time  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  negligent  in  formulating  recommendations  relative  to  sugar  legislation  and 
policy.  And  such  lack  of  timely  action  in  no  way  lessens  the  crying  need  for 
legislation  at  this  time.  In  fact,  even  with  the  last-minute  administration  rec¬ 
ommendations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Congress  must  take  the  initiative  if  chaos 
in  the  sugar  industry  is  to  be  averted. 

The  lack  of  concern  shown  the  American  sugar  industry  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  that  the  domestic  industry  represents 
a  prime  example  of  how  our  agricultural  economy  can  be  stabilized  and  improved 
through  the  production  of  a  profitable  crop  that  keeps  other  surplus  crops  out 
of  production.  We  certainly  recognize  the  plight  of  American  agriculture  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  it  is  unforgivable  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  further  aggravate  the  scene  by  failing  to  adequately  support 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  with  its  many  growers  of  both  beets  and  cane. 

We’re  all  familiar  with  the  magnificent  job  that  has  been  done  by  our  domestic 
sugar  producers,  who  have  always  responded  with  dispatch  in  time  of  need. 
Their  wartime  record  was  most  commendable.  The  latest  example  of  their 
quick  response  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  occurred  in  1963  and  1964  when  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  urged  the  domestic  industry  to  produce  all 
of  the  sugar  it  possibly  could  in  order  to  alleviate  the  then  existing  sugar  short¬ 
age  to  return  sugar  prices  to  normal  levels.  These  producers  indeed  responded, 
but  Congress  failed  to  give  thanks  for  their  efforts.  It  is  that  oversight  that 
resulted  in  the  problem  being  faced  by  the  industry  today. 

It  now  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of 
this  Congress  to  show  our  good  faith  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  by  enacting 
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legislation  that  gives  them  a  fair  share  of  this  Nation’s  sugar  consumption.  As 
it  now  stands,  there  is  an  inventory  of  2,740,000  tons,  but  the  beet  quota  is  only 
2,650,000  tons.  These  growers  and  producers  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  tons,  which  were  produced  at  the  urging  of  this  Government. 

Our  old  beetgrowers  took  a  6-percent  cut  in  acreage  this  year,  reluctantly,  of 
course,  but  voluntarily  to  help  stabilize  supplies.  Now  they’re  faced  with  a 
similar  cut  unless  we  act  with  dispatch  and  with  realism. 

A  number  of  us  have  introduced  legislation  to  relieve  the  current  situation. 
This  legislation  was  introduced,  not  because  we  consider  it  the  final  answer  to 
the  problem,  but  because  we  felt  we  should  have  at  least  a  minimum  request 
before  the  Congress  for  consideration.  I  personally  would  like  to  see  a  bill  re¬ 
ported  that  goes  even  further  than  the  joint  resolution  offered  by  myself  and  a 
number  of  colleagues.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  domestic  producer  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  larger  share  of  the  national  sugar  consumption.  Instead  of  acreage 
cuts,  we  should  be  talking  of  expansion  for  our  old  growers  and  new  opportunities 
for  other  farmers  who  should  be  allowed  to  raise  this  cash  crop.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  given  more  than  usual  consideration  when  this  lucrative  pie  is 
cut  for  distribution. 

While  I  realize  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  our  sugar  supply  from 
friendly  nations  who  rely  on  such  sales  for  their  livelihood,  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  past  the  folly  of  relying  too  heavily  on  such  markets.  Instead  of  having 
to  call  upon  the  domestic  industry  to  fill  the  gap  when  the  international  supply 
fails,  we  should  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  domestic  supply  in  the  first  place 
so  that  we  have  a  stable,  steady  supply  of  sugar  readily  available  for  all  emer¬ 
gencies  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer. 

In  this  respect,  it  seems  advisable  to  reinstate  the  proposed  import  fees.  Not 
only  would  this  be  of  benefit  in  furthering  the  interests  of  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  it  would  net  the  treasury  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  These 
foreign  producers  already  enjoy  artificially  high  prices,  and  the  import  fee  would 
not  impose  any  undue  hardships  on  these  suppliers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  open  the  door  to  our  domestic  producers  and  accept 
them  as  full  partners.  They  must  have  the  authority  to  market  the  sugar  they 
have  already  produced  and  they  must  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  with  the 
rest  of  our  economy.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  report 
a  bill  that  accomplishes  these  worthy  objectives. 


Statement  of  Reuben  Johnson.  Director  of  Legislative  Services.  National 

Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Reuben  Johnson,  director 
of  legislative  services,  National  Farmers  Union,  1012  14tli  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Farmers  Union,  as  you  know,  has  a  long  and  I  feel  distinguished  record 
of  supporting  legislation  which  we  believe  is  both  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
farmer  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation.  Our  support  of  the  current  sugar 
bill  is  in  keeping  with  this  record. 

We  are  particularly  interested,  of  course,  in  the  effect  of  this  measure  on 
U.S.  farmers  and  especially  farmers  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  production  of 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane. 

We  remember  that  some  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  the  world  was  short 
of  sugar,  and  prices  here  in  the  United  States  were  soaring  to  40-year  records, 
the  Government,  in  its  wisdom,  turned  to  these  American  sugar  farmers  and 
asked  for  greater  production.  The  response  was  immediate  and  tremendous. 
The  immediate  gains  in  production  were  a  large  factor  in  bringing  the  supply 
and  price  situation  under  control. 

The  increase  in  production,  while  of  untold  benefit  to  the  Nation’s  consumers, 
created  certain  problems  for  agriculture,  and  for  the  agriculturally  oriented 
processing  companies  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

For  example,  in  order  to  increase  production  in  response  to  the  national  need, 
sugarbeet  farmers  expanded  their  acreage  and  invested  in  more  of  the  machinery 
which  is  specially  designed  for  use  in  sugarbeet  fields.  The  processing  companies 
invested  in  expansion  of  their  own  facilities.  And  so,  after  the  emergency  had 
been  met,  and  the  sugar  markets  returned  to  normal,  the  domestic  sugarbeet 
industry  found  itself  at  a  production  level — and  with  production  capacity — 
much  greater  than  the  industry  is  permitted  to  market  under  the  present  law. 
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Moreover,  at  the  first  of  this  year  both  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  the  mainland 
cane  industries  had  inventories  substantially  larger  than  they  could  market  this 
year  under  the  present  law. 

Now,  everyone  connected  with  agriculture  knows  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
impose  acreage  reductions  nor  is  it  pleasant  to  have  to  take  the  cuts.  Yet  it  was 
plain  the  sugarbeet  producers  could  not  continue  ot  pile  up  production  more 
than  quota.  "The  problem  was  to  develop  a  way  to  dispose  of  the  extra  sugar 
already  produced,  and  to  return  the  industry’s  production  to  fit  the  industry’s 
quota  in  the  present  quota  pattern  of  the  law. 

The  sugarbeet  and  mainland  cane  farmers  took  the  first  step  themselves, 
when  they  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  impose  acreage  restrictions, 
to  impose  acreage  reduction,  on  the  industry  this  year.  You  will  recall  that 
previously  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  announced  there  would  be  no 
restrictions  on  sugarbeet  planting.  This  voluntary  acceptance  of  an  acreage 
reduction  was,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  demonstration  of  responsibility  toward 
helping  the  sugar  program  to  continue  to  work  effectively. 

The  second  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  was  taken  when  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry  developed,  arid  recommended  to 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  the  domestic  quota  program  which  is 
part  of  the  bill  before  you.  The  proposed  increase  in  quotas  for  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  producers  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  producers  will  permit  the 
gradual  marketing  of  the  extra  production  now  on  hand,  in  an  orderly  way, 
without  disrupting  markets,  while  further  production  adjustments  are  being 
made.  At  the  same  time,  the  quota  pattern  in  the  present  law  will  not  be  per¬ 
manently  changed.  The  new  quotas  represent  an  increase  of  375,000  tons  for 
beet  producers  and  205,000  for  cane  producers. 

It  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  this  is  an  eminently  wise  and  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  Farmers  Union  recognizes  that  sugar  is  a  special  situation,  and 
the  sugar  program  has  worked  so  well  over  the  years  because  the  Congress — 
with  industry  cooperation — has  successfully  balanced  the  various  interest 
involved. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  would  he  happier  if  American  farmers  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  larger  share  of  our  sugar  needs,  and  there  are  a  good  many  who 
sympathize  strongly  with  that  point  of  view.  It  is  only  natural  that  it  would 
seem  to  many  persons  that  with  the  sharp  curtailment  of  acreage  in  surplus 
crops,  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest  to  use  some  of  the  idle  acres  for  pro¬ 
ducing  more  of  a  crop  which  is  not  in  surplus.  There  is  broad  sympathy,  I  know, 
for  the  idea  that  the  American  farmers  should  produce  more  of  the  sugar  required 
by  the  American  consumer,  and  strong  arguments  can  be  marshalled  for  that 
point  of  view. 

Yet  we  must  be  realistic — and  recognize  that  change  must  be  gradual  and  what 
may  be  desirable  from  one  point  of  view  is  not  always  attainable  at  a  given  point 
in  history.  When  the  Sugar  Act  was  first  adopted  in  the  1930’s,  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  had  about  27  percent  of  the  domestic  market;  now  the  proportion  is  in 
the  area  of  60  percent  and  a  substantial  increase  is  proposed. 

In  the  light  of  the  overall  situation,  Farmers  Union  believes  H.R.  10496  de¬ 
serves  the  approval  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress. 


Topeka,  Kans.,  August  17,  1965. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  C  ommittee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cooley  :  Sugarbeet  production  in  Kansas  has  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  crop  of  significant  importance  to  the  Kansas  economy  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  every  consideration  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  Kansas 
Sugarbeet  Growers  Association,  a  position  I  heartily  support,  which  favors  the 
expansion  of  the  industry  to  permit  domestic  growers  the  increased  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  satisfy  domestic  consumption. 

Wm.  H.  Avery, 
Governor  of  Kansas. 
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The  Chairman.  I  now  recognize  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana.  I  am  glad  to  introduce  a  fellow  Iloosier, 
although  he  is  not  from  my  district,  Mr.  Bleke,  of  Fort  Wayne.  He  is 
here  on  behalf  of  the  National  Confectioners  Association.  He,  him¬ 
self,  is  executive  vice  president  of  the  Wayne  Candies  of  Fort  "Wayne. 
Mr.  Bleke. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  BLEKE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFECTIONERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Bleke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman 
Harvey.  I  have  a  prepared  statement  that  has  been  distributed  to  the 
committee.  I  would  like  permission,  if  you  will,  sir,  to  summarize  the 
statement  in  the  time  that  you  have  remaining  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr  Bleke.  My  name  is  John  H.  Bleke.  As  has  been  mentioned 
before,  I  am  executive  vice  president  and  manager  of  Wayne  Candies, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  something  that  is  very  important  to  us.  W  e 
would  like  to  make  reference  to  section  ‘206  of  the  current  Sugar  Act 
which  authorized  under  certain  conditions  the  imposition  of  import 
quotas  on  sugar-containing  products  in  order  to  prevent  a  defeating  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  language  of  this  section  of  the 
current  act.  is  ambiguous.  We  are  pleased  that  improved  language  is 
now  being  recommended  by  the  administration. 

Imported  confectionery  and  chocolate  have  been  a  serious  problem 
for  the  candy  industry  for  many  years.  Each  year  the  quantity  im¬ 
ported  has  increased.  Imports  of  confectionery  and  sweetened  choco¬ 
late  in  1918  totaled  4,121,000  pounds,  in  1952  were  17,384,000  pounds, 
in  1956  totaled  37,621,438  pounds,  in  1960  imports  had  increased  to 
59,554,765  pounds,  and  by  1962  had  further  increased  to  76,438,522 
pounds.  In  1963  a  further  increase  was  registered  to  92,852,000  pounds 
and  for  1964  imports  totaled  106,799,000  pounds.  Any  American  in¬ 
dustry  should  have  no  right  to  object  to  fair  competition,  but  this 
does  not  represent  fair  competition.  When  the  policy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  results  in  our  having  to  now  pay  more  than  three  times  as  much 
for  sugar  as  it  may  be.  purchased  for  by  our  foreign  competitors  when 
they  are  buying  sugar  for  manufacture  into  confectionery  for  ship¬ 
ment  into  the  United  States,  we  contend  that  this  represents  unfair 
competition  and  a  defeating  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Our  foreign  competitors  may  now  acquire  raw  sugar  at  approxi¬ 
mately  1.75  cents  per  pound.  And  this  is  substantiated  by  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  testimony  this  morning.  Our  domestic  spot  raw  price 
now  is  6.75  cents  per  poimd.  Fortunately,  the  spread  is  not  always 
this  great.  To  eliminate  this  unfair  competition,  we  seek  special  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  and  this  is  to  request  the  committee  report  let  it  be 
known  clearly  that,  it  intends  for  the  provisions  of  the  section  authoriz¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  sugar-containing  products  to  be  implemented  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  of  the  nature  now  confronting  the  candy 
industry  rather  than  to  have  the  section  continue  as  mere  words 
without,  any  application. 
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We  would  like  to  present  to  you  a  recommendation  which  has  been 
developed  by  our  industry  after  long  and  careful  study.  We  feel  that 
it  will  help  to  assure  to  the  consumer  an  actual  supply  of  sugar.  We 
have  approved  it  from  the  standpoint  of  critical  analysis.  It  has  been 
discussed  with  officials  of  the  Agriculture  and  State  Departments  as 
well  as  the  various  segments  of  the  domestic  industry.  Admittedly, 
it  has  not  been  embraced  by  any  of  them,  although  keen  interest  and 
strong  sympathy  have  been  indicated  by  some. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  designed  to  provide  fair  prices  to  producers  and 
adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices  to  consumers.  It  has  succeeded  fully 
in  assuring  those  selling  in  the  United  States  of  a  fair  price  to  produc¬ 
ers.  Very  beneficial  language  is  written  into  the  Sugar  Act  for  domes¬ 
tic  cane  and  beet  producers,  beet  processors,  cane  refiners,  and  the 
foreign  sotirces  which  sell  their  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market.  Language 
is  also  written  into  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  consumers.  The  difference 
is  that  the  language  designed  to  help  every  segment  of  the  industry  is 
effective  in  accomplishing  its  objective  except  the  language  intended 
to  benefit  the  consumer.  In  substance,  the  Sugar  Act  benefits  produc¬ 
ers  as  long  as  the  world  price  is  below  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  When  the  world  price  rises  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  that  is  when  the  act  should  become  effective  for  consumers,  but 
that  is  where  the  act  fails. 

Currently,  the  world  sugar  market  is  at  a  very  low  level  and  produc¬ 
ers  are  well  protected,  but  it  can  and  does  fluctuate  highly,  and  when 
the  world  price  rises  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
real  squeeze  is  on  consumers.  In  this  connection  we  have  a  proposal. 

Our  plan  is  to  authorize  our  Government  to  acquire  up  to  500,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  on  the  world  market  when  it  may  be  acquired  at  a 
price  at  least  3  cents  per  pound  below  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  Such  sugar  would  be  held  and  could  be  released  only  when  the 
U.S.  price  should  rise  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Now 
what  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan? 

Most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  produce  sugar, 
and  its  export  is  important  to  their  economies.  When  the  world  price 
is  low,  they  are  particularly  in  search  of  markets  and  in  need  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Our  purchases  at  such  times  would  be  helpful  to  them. 

It  would  in  no  way  injure,  threaten,  or  cause  disruption  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  sugar  from  our  normal  sources  of  supply.  It  is  believed  that 
some  have  questioned  this  proposal  because  of  a  fear  of  having  sugar 
hanging  over  the  market.  Such  a  fear  is  unfounded  because  under 
the  proposal  the  sugar  could  be  released  only  when  the  U.S.  price 
should  rise  to  a  level  of  one-quarter  cent  above  the  price  objective  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  If,  for  example,  there  was  sugar  in  the  stockpile  and 
the  spot  raw  price  were  only  slightly  below  the  price  objective  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  then  the  stockpile  sugar  still  could  not  be  released.  The 
stockpile  sugar  could  enter  the  market  only  if  there  were  a  genuine 
shortage  of  the  U.S.  supply  evidenced  by  the  domestic  spot  raw  price 
rising  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

We  further  believe  that  it  might  not  cost  the  Government  anything 
to  hold  this  sugar.  At  present,  admittedly,  the  world  sugar  price  is  at 
a  very  low  level  and  possibly  it  would  rise  if  the  United  States  were  to, 
even  gradually,  buy  500,000  tons  for  stockpiling.  It  is  suggested,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  even  3,  4,  or  almost  5  cents  per  pound  the  Government 
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could  afford  to  pay  inbound  freight,  storage,  and  domestic  cartage 
costs  and  still  not  cost  the  Government  money  so  long  as  the  sugar  was 
sold  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  within  a  reasonable 
time.  We  acknowledge  that  the  word  “stockpile”  is  causing  unfavor¬ 
able  reaction  by  many  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of 
stockpiling  U.S. -produced  farm  commodities. 

However,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  circumstances  involving 
sugar  are  entirely  different  from  those  involving  other  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  that  whereas  the  results  have  been  unfavorable  in  the 
case  of  these  farm  commodities,  just  the  opposite  would  be  true  in 
the  case  of  sugar  because  of  the  facts  involved. 

Now  recognizing  that  the  world  price  for  sugar  is  highly  volatile, 
probably  there  would  be  times  when  the  Government  would  make 
money  and  other  times  when  it  would  lose  money  on  the  stockpile. 
Over  the  long  pull  it  should  not  cost  the  Government  very  much,  if 
anything.  If  it  should,  however,  cost  the  Government  some  money,  it 
seems  that  since  the  consumers  of  this  country  most  of  the  time  must 
pay  much  more  than  the  world  market  price  for  sugar  (currently  more 
than  three  times  the  world  market  price)  and  recognizing  the  Federal 
payments  which  are  expended  under  the  Sugar  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
other  segments  of  the  industry,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  very  modest 
proposal  in  behalf  of  consumers. 

We  do  not  believe  that  storage  would  be  a  problem.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  raw  sugar  will  harden  after  an  extended  period  of 
storage.  However,  this  should  not  present  a  problem  because  if  after 
the  sugar  acquired  for  the  stockpile  were  held  for  a  period  of  months, 
it  then  could  be  delivered  to  refiners  and  replaced  on  a  pound-for- 
pound  basis  by  sugar  which  otherwise  would  have  been  delivered  to 
refiners.  This  procedure  could  be  repeated  several  times  if  necessary. 

We  further  believe  that  500,000  tons  should  provide  helpful  protec¬ 
tion  for  consumers.  As  is  well  known,  a  genuine  shortage  of  sugar 
of  just  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  will  cause  an  unfortunate  dis¬ 
location  in  the  market.  We  believe  a  stockpile  reserve  of  500,000  tons 
would  carry  us  through  most  sugar  supply  shortage  problems. 

When  the  world  price  increases  above  the  price  objective  of  our  own 
Sugar  Act,  as  the  committee  well  knows,  psychological  effects  take 
place.  The  speculators  enter  the  market  and  the  price  rises  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  shortage.  The  effects  on  the  market  because  of  a 
slight  shortage  are  well  known.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were 
known  that  there  were  500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  Government-held 
stockpile  which  could  not  be  touched  until  a  spot  raw  price  of  about 
7  cents  per  pound  were  reached  but  that  at  that  price  it  then  would  be 
released,  there  would  be  no  interference  with  regular  operations  but  it 
would  serve  to  prevent  panic  and  speculation.  Had  this  been  in  effect 
in  196:1  it  might  have  prevented  a  most  unfortunate  sugar  price-supply 
problem. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  foreign  sources  of  supply, 
which  are  to  be  allotted  the  country  quotas  be  required  to  maintain  a 
reserve  for  the  U.S.  market.  Certaintly  this  should  be  valuable,  to 
which  our  proposal  should  serve  as  a  backstop,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
having  sugar  on  foreign  soil  in  the  hands  of  a  government  whose 
future  is  not  certain  with  impediments  to  transportation  which  may 
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be  caused  by  warlike  activities  and  also  dock  strikes  at  our  own  ports 
of  entry,  as  it  is  in  having  the  sugar  under  U.S.  control  on  our  soil. 

The  current  Sugar  Act  presents  a  planned  economy  in  sugar 
whereby  growers,  processors,  arid  foreign  suppliers  all  are  protected. 
In  equity  consumers  also  should  be  protected  and  particularly  so  since 
the  proposal  we  advocate  would  help  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
would  not  impede  regular  marketing  operations  and  might  not  cost 
the  Government  anything. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  present  these  pro¬ 
posals  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  entire  statement  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  John  H.  Bleke  follows :) 

Statement  of  John  II.  Bleke,  in  Behalf  of  the  National  Confectioners 

Association 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  John  H.  Bleke.  I  am  executive  vice  president 
and  manager  of  Wayne  Candies,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  I  appear  as  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Committee  of  the  National  Confectioners  Association  which 
is  the  national  trade  association  of  candy  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  industry.  Onr  manufacturer  members  produce  approximately 
So  percent  of  the  candy  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 


SOURCE  OF  U.S.  SUGAR  SUPPLY 

Different  circumstances  involving  a  particular  matter  require  different 

andling.  All  the  circumstances  involving  sugar  some  years  ago  were  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  circumstances  prevailing  today,  as  well  as  those  possibly  occur- 
i  mg  m  the  future,  to  require  a  different  approach  and  handling  of  the  sugar 
problem  than  was  practiced  some  years  ago.  We  all  recall  when  Cuba  supplied 
J6  percent  of  all  the  sugar  we  obtained  from  foreign  sources  other  than  the 
Philippines.  Our  mainland  beet  and  cane  producers  provided  the  smallest  part 
of  our  supplies  When  we  needed  extra  sugar  on  short  notice,  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  estimate  would  bring  supplies  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba’s 
almost  inexhaustible  reserve  within  a  few  days.  Cuba  is  no  longer  with  ns  as 
a  sugar  supplier,  and  as  much  as  we  would  like  otherwise,  we  think  everyone 
will  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  single  source  of  foreign  offshore  supply 
which  may  be  depended  upon  absolutely.  * 1  ' 

tWs  statement,  we  have  in  mind  possible  dock  strikes,  Communist 
takeovers  of  producing  countries,  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  a  particular  pro- 
I  '!!,U1Sumea’/,r  Wir?s.?rea1d  hostility,  which  would  affect  shipping  lanes  in  gen- 
erah  Therefore,  while  there  was  a  basis  for  the  U.S.  sugar  policy  of  some 
yeais  ago  when  we  acquired  much  of  our  sugar  supplies  from  foreign  sources 
we  recognize  the  changing  circumstances  and  approve  of  the  change  in  the  U.s’ 
sugar  policy  which  has  resulted  in  our  acquiring  an  increasing  portion  of  our 
becontinuUedementS  fl°m  domestic  Producing  sources.  We  urge  that  this  policy 

Sugar  is  such  a  vital  commodity  to  both  industrial  America  and  also  for  home 
consumption  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure  the  availability  of  a 
tinU<?U a  adeQuate  supply.  We  know  that  the  various  segments  of  the  indus- 
tiy  voiked  long  and  hard  over  a  period  of  many  months  to  develop  an  agree- 

“™ttwCfh  6  ad“!n!strative  branch  of  the  Government  largely  supports; 
c  d,  theiefoie,  we  think  it  should  be  favorably  considered  by  the  committee. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRY  QUOTAS  RATHER  THAN  A  GLOBAL  QUOTA 

Secondly,  we  feel  as  most  others  seem  to  feel  that  we  should  obtain  what 

rafwTn  d°  aTlle,  fl’°m  fomFn  sources  on  an  individual  country  quota  basis 
rather  than  a  global  quota  basis  so  that  our  foreign  supplies  will  have  definite 
sources  ot  responsibility  rather  than  being  the  responsibility  of  no  country 
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STOCKPILE  RESERVE 

Thirdly,  we  would  like  to  present  to  you  a  recommendation  which  has  been 
developed  by  our  industry  after  long  and  careful  study.  We  have  approved 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  critical  analysis.  It  has  been  discussed  with  officials 
of  the  Agricultural  and  State  Departments  as  well  as  the  various  segments  of 
the  domestic  industry.  Admittedly,  it  has  not  been  embraced  by  any  of  them, 
although  keen  interest  and  strong  sympathy  have  been  indicated  by  some. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  designed  to  provide  fair  prices  to  producers  and  adequate 
supplies  at  fair  prices  to  consumers.  It  has  succeeded  fully  in  assuring  those 
selling  in  the  United  States  of  a  fair  price  to  producers.  Very  beneficial  lan¬ 
guage  is  written  into  the  Sugar  Act  for  domestic  cane  and  beet  producers,  beet 
processors,  cane  refiners,  and  the  foreign  sources  which  sell  their  sugar  in  the 
U.S.  market.  Language  is  also  written  into  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 
The  difference  is  that  the  language  designed  to  help  every  segment  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  effective  in  accomplishing  its  objective  except  the  language  intended  to 
benefit  the  consumer.  In  substance,  the  Sugar  Act  benefits  producers  as  long 
as  the  world  price  is  below  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act.  When  the  world 
price  rises  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act,  that  is  when  the  act  should 
become  effective  for  consumers,  but  that  is  when  the  act  fails. 

Currently,  the  world  sugar  market  is  at  a  very  low  level  and  producers  are 
well  protected,  but  it  can  and  does  fluctuate  highly,  and  when  the  world  price 
rises  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  real  squeeze  is  on  consumers. 
In  this  connection  we  have  a  proposal. 

Our  plan  is  to  authorize  our  Government  to  acquire  up  to  500,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  on  the  world  market  when  it  may  be  acquired  at  a  price  at  least  3  cents 
per  pound  below  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Such  sugar  would  be  held 
and  could  be  released  only  when  the  U.S.  price  should  rise  above  the  price 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan? 

1.  Most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  produce  sugar,  and 
its  export  is  important  to  their  economies.  When  the  world  price  is  low,  they 
are  particularly  in  search  of  markets  and  in  need  of  dollars.  Our  purchases 
at  such  times  would  be  helpful  to  them. 

2.  It  would  in  no  way  injure,  threaten,  or  cause  disruption  to  the  marketing 
of  sugar  from  our  normal  sources  of  supply.  It  is  believed  that  some  have 
questioned  this  proposal  because  of  a  fear  of  having  sugar  hanging  over  the 
market.  Such  a  fear  is  unfounded  because  under  the  proposal  the  sugar  could 
be  released  only  when  the  U.S.  price  should  rise  to  a  level  of  one-quarter  cent 
above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If,  for  example,  there  were  sugar 
in  the  stockpile  and  the  spot  raw  price  were  only  slightly  below  the  price 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act,  then  the  stockpile  sugar  still  could  not  be  released. 
The  stockpile  sugar  could  enter  the  market  only  if  there  were  a  genuine  shortage 
of  U.S.  supply  evidenced  by  the  domestic  spot  raw  price  rising  above  the  price 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

3.  It  might  not  cost  the  Government  anything.  At  present,  admittedly,  the 
world  sugar  price  is  at  a  very  low  level  and  possibly  it  would  rise  if  the  United 
States  were  to  even  gradually  buy  500.000  tons  for  stockpiling.  It  is  suggested 
however,  that  at  even  3,  4,  or  almost  5  cents  per  pound  the  Government  could 
afford  to  pay  inbound  freight,  storage,  and  domestic  cartage  cost  and  still  not 
cost  the  Government  money  so  long  as  the  sugar  were  sold  above  the  price 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  within  a  reasonable  time.  We  acknowledge  that  the 
word  “stockpile”  is  causing  unfavorable  reaction  by  many  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  experience  of  stockpiling  U.S.  produced  farm  commodities. 
However,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  circumstances  involving  sugar  are 
entirely  different  from  those  involving  other  farm  commodities  and  that  whereas 
the  results  have  been  unfavorable  in  the  case  of  these  farm  commodities,  just  the 
opposite  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  sugar  because  of  the  facts  involved. 

Let  us  apply  some  practical  dollar  arithmetic  to  this  proposal.  If  our  Govern¬ 
ment  should  acquire  500,000  tons  of  sugar  under  this  proposal  then  this  sugar 
when  sold  by  the  Government  would  be  sold  for  approximately  $70  million  which 
would  reflect  a  price  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  above  the  price  objective 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  Now,  what  would  this  sugar  cost  us  which  ultimately  would 
be  disposed  of  for  $70  million?  If  this  proposal  were  contained  in  the  Sugar 
Act  as  it  exists  today  we  should  then  be  able  to  buy  the  sugar  at  2  cents  per 
pound  or  $40  per  ton  or  $20  million  for  the  500,000  tons.  Ocean  freight  at  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound  would  cost  approximately  $15  million,  making  our 
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total  landed  cost,  assuming  there  would  be  no  import  duty,  $35  million.  Carrying 
and  storage  costs  admittedely  would  be  substantial  and  estimated  at  1.75  cents 
per  pound,  $35  per  ton,  or  $17,500,000  per  year  for  the  500,000  tons.  Thus  if  the 
Government  acquired  this  sugar  under  these  circumstances,  held  it  for  a  year 
and  sold  it  for  $70  million,  there  would  be  a  profit  to  the  Government  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $17,500,000.  It  could  be  held  for  up  to  2  full  years  without  any  loss  to 
the  Government.  If  the  Government  should  have  to  pay  3  cents  per  pound  on 
the  world  market,  it  could  still  be  carried  more  than  a  year  without  loss  to  the 
Government. 

Recognizing  that  the  world  price  for  sugar  is  highly  volatile,  probably  there 
would  be  times  when  the  Government  would  make  money  and  other  times  when 
it  would  lose  money.  Over  the  long  pull  it  should  not  cost  the  Government  very 
much,  if  anything.  If  it  should,  however,  cost  the  Government  some  money,  it 
seems  that  since  the  consumers  of  this  country  most  of  the  time  must  pay  much 
more  than  the  world  market  price  for  sugar  (currently  more  than  three  times 
the  world  market  price)  and  recognizing  the  Federal  payments  which  are  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  Sugar  Act  for  the  benefit  of  other  segments  of  the  industry, 
it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  very  modest  proposal  in  behalf  of  consumers. 

4.  Storage  should  not  be  a  problem.  It  has  been  suggested  that  raw  sugar 
will  harden  after  an  extended  period  of  storage.  However,  this  should  not 
present  a  problem  because  if  after  the  sugar  acquired  for  the  stockpile  were  held 
for  a  period  of  months,  it  then  could  be  delivered  to  refiners  and  replaced  on  a 
pound-for-pound  basis  by  sugar  which  otherwise  would  have  been  delivered 
to  refiners.  This  procedure  could  be  repeated  several  times  if  necessary. 

5.  Five  hundred  thousand  tons  should  provide  helpful  protection  for  con¬ 
sumers.  As  is  well  known,  a  genuine  shortage  of  sugar  of  just  a  few  hundred 
thousand  tons  will  cause  unfortunate  dislocations  in  the  market.  We  believe  a 
stockpile  reserve  of  500,000  tons  would  carry  us  through  most  sugar  supply 
shortage  problems. 

When  the  world  price  increases  above  the  price  objective  of  our  own  Sugar 
Act,  as  the  committee  well  knows,  psychological  effects  take  place.  The  specu¬ 
lators  enter  the  market  and  the  price  rises  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  shortage. 
The  effects  on  the  market  because  of  a  slight  shortage  are  well  known.  At  the 
same  time,  if  it  were  known  that  there  were  500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-held  stockpile  which  could  not  be  touched  until  a  spot  raw  price  of  about 
7  cents  per  pound  were  reached  but  that  at  that  price  it  then  would  be  released, 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  regular  operations,  but  it  would  serve  to 
prevent  panic  and  speculation.  Had  this  been  in  effect  in  1963  it  might  have 
prevented  a  most  unfortunate  sugar  price  supply  problem. 

WHY  A  SUGAR  STOCKPILE  WOULD  BE  DESIRABLE  WHILE  THE  STOCKPILING  OF  OTHER 
FARM  COMMODITIES  HAS  NOT  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL 

The  United  States  has  had  most  unfortunate  experiences  stockpiling  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  many  other  commodities.  The  United  States  is  fully  self- 
sufficient  and  then  some  in  the  production  of  these  commodities.  We  have  more 
than  we  need.  Because  of  our  price  support  policy,  the  U.S.  price  is  higher  than 
the  world  price,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sugar  but  there  the  similarity  ends.  After 
the  United  States  acquires  its  stockpile  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  at  a  high  U.S.  supported  and  protected  price  and  then  wishes  to  dispose 
of  such  surpluses,  it  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  world  price  for  export.  In  the  case 
of  sugar  we  are  proposing  that  the  United  States  buy  on  the  world  market  only 
when  the  world  market  price  is  depressed  and  sell  only  in  the  U.S.  market  at  a 
higher  price  when  the  U.S.  price  is  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Restated,  in  the  case  of  most  farm  commodities  the  United  States  buys  in  the 
U.S.  market  at  the  high  U.S.  price  and  then  sells  on  the  world  market  at  the  low 
world  market  price.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  under  our  proposal  the  United  States 
would  buy  on  the  world  market  at  the  low  world  market  price  and  then  sell  on 
the  U.S.  market  at  the  high  U.S.  price. 

Whereas  the  situation  pertaining  to  sugar  regarding  stockpiling  is  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  other  U.S.  produced  farm  com¬ 
modities  concerning  stockpiling,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  situation  concerning 
certain  metals  regarding  stockpiling.  As  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  United  States 
is  not  self-sufficient  regarding  the  production  of  many  metals.  Some  years  ago 
for  defense  purposes  the  United  States  acquired  stockpiles  of  various  metals.  In 
the  last  2  to  3  years  consumption  of  certain  of  these  metals  has  exceeded  produc- 
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tion,  and  if  it  were  not  for  these  Government-held  stockpiles  of  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
and  other  metals,  now  determined  to  be  in  excess  of  defense  needs,  a  quantity 
of  each  of  which  by  acts  of  Congress  have  been  released  for  industrial  usage,  very 
critical  situations  would  have  occurred  in  this  country  because  of  a  shortage  of 
these  metals. 

Sugar  consumers  need  the  protection  of  a  stockpile  reserve.  To  think  that  we 
will  not  again  have  a  situation  which  will  force  the  world  market  price  above 
the  domestic  Sugar  Act  price  objective  is  not  reasonable  thinking.  Undoubtedly, 
it  will  occur  again.  Mr.  John  Crowe,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  Thur¬ 
ston  Greene  &  Co.,  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  Food  Industries’  Buyers  Group, 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  at  their  annual  convention  in  New 
York  on  May  18  of  this  year  stated  as  follows  : 

‘Y  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  world  market,  because  you  in  the 
audience  are  interested  in  prices,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  forget  what  the 
world  market  did  to  us  in  1963  and  1964.  You  will  have  nothing  of  major  concern 
before  you  hold  another  convention  in  the  summer  of  1966,  unless  the  world  raw 
price  again  rises  above  the  U.S.  raw  price.  To  say  this  cannot  happen  in  the  next 
12  months,  as  did  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  speech  last  week,  is 
foolish  talk.  Don’t  watch  the  figures  which  list  how  much  sugar  the  world  will 
produce  in  a  crop  year  and  how  nlueh  will  be  on  hand  on  August  31.  1965.  The 
thing  that  establishes  world  price  levels  is  the  residual  supply,  and  this  tends  to 
contract  when  prices  are  too  low  and  expand  when  prices  are  high.  To  put  it 
simply,  low  prices  drive  out  of  the  residual  market,  countries  which  cannot  sell 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  as  well  as  those  countries  which  only  come  in 
once  in  a  while  to  make  a  killing.” 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  foreign  sources  of  supply,  which  are 
to  be  allotted  the  country  quotas  be  required  to  maintain  a  reserve  for  the  U.S. 
market.  Certainly  this  should  be  valuable,  to  which  our  proposal  should  serve 
as  a  backstop,  but  it  is  not  the  same  having  sugar  on  foreign  soil  in  the  hands  of 
a  government  whose  future  is  not  certain  with  impediments  to  transportation 
which  may  be  caused  by  warlike  activities  and  also  dock  strikes  at  our  own  ports 
of  entry,  as  it  is  in  having  the  sugar  under  U.S.  control  on  our  soil. 

The  current  Sugar  Act  presents  a  planned  economy  in  sugar  whereby  growers, 
processors,  and  foreign  suppliers  all  are  protected.  In  equity  consumers  also 
should  be  protected  and  particularly  so  since  the  proposal  we  advocate  would 
help  the  underdeveloped  countries,  would  not  impede  regular  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  and  might  not  cost  the  Government  anything. 

IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CONFECTIONERY  AND  POSSIBLY  OTHER  SUGAR-CONTAINING 
PRODUCTS  TO  PREVENT  A  DEFEATING  OF  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Lastly,  we  would  like  to  make  reference  to  section  206  of  the  current  Sugar 
Act  which  authorizes  under  certain  conditions  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
on  sugar  containing  products  in  order  to  prevent  a  defeating  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  The  language  of  this  section  of  the  current  act  is  ambiguous, 
and  we  are  pleased  that  improved  language  is  now  being  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

Imported  confectionery  and  chocolate  have  been  a  serious  problem  for  the 
candy  industry  for  many  years.  Each  year  the  quantity  imported  has  increased. 
Imports  of  confectionery  and  sweetened  chocolate  in  1948  totaled  4.121,000  pounds, 
in  1952  were  17.384.000  pounds,  in  1956  totaled  37,621,438  pounds,  in  I960  imports 
had  increased  to  59,554,765  pounds,  and  by  1962  had  further  increased  to 
76,438,522  pounds.  In  1963  a  further  advance  was  registered  to  92.852.000 
pounds  and  for  1964  imports  totaled  106.799.000  pounds.  Any  American  indus¬ 
try  should  have  no  right  to  object  to  fair  competition,  but  this  does  not  represent 
fair  competition.  When  the  policy  of  our  Government  results  in  our  having  to 
now  pay  more  than  three  times  as  much  for  sugar  as  it  may  be  purchased  for 
by  our  foreign  competitors  when  they  are  buying  sugar  for  manufacture  into 
confectionery  for  shipment  into  the  United  States,  we  contend  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  unfair  competition  and  a  defeating  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Our 
foreign  competitors  may  now  acquire  raw  sugar  at  approximately  2  cents  per 
pound.  Our  own  domestic  spot  raw  price  now  is  6.75  cents  per  pound.  Fortu¬ 
nately.  the  spread  is  not  always  this  great.  To  eliminate  this  unfair  competition, 
we  seek  special  import  restrictions  and  this  is  to  request  the  committee  in  the 
committee  report  to  let  it  be  known  clearly  that  it  intends  for  the  provisions  of 
the  section  authorizing  restrictions  on  sugar-containing  products  to  be  imple- 
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inented  to  prevent  unfair  competition  of  the  nature  now  confronting  the  candy 
industry  rather  than  to  have  the  section  continue  as  mere  words  without  any 
application. 

We  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  our  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  May. 

Mrs.  Mat.  Mr.  Bleke,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  your  plan 
at  all,  but  I  would  like  to  make  one  comment.  Your  concern  for  the 
consumer  is  very  commendable,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  over  a  30-year  period  sugar  has  been  one  of  the  most  stably 
priced  commodities  in  the  housewife’s  market  basket  of  any  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.' Bleke.  You  are  quite  right;  but  on  occasions  such  as  in  1963 
the  price  has  gone  to  a  very  high  level. 

Mrs.  May.  And  we  consider  this  due  partly  because  of  the  Sugar 
Act  having  worked  so  well. 

Mr.  Bleke.  We  appreciate  that, 

Mrs.  Mat.  And  this  act  does  provide  for  extensive  carryover  by 
the  processors. 

Mr.  Bleke.  Of  course,  but  Ave  are  reflecting,  Mrs.  May,  on  the  fact 
that  if  the  sugar  were  held  here  in  the  United  States,  since  the  sugar 
price  on  the  world  market  fluctuates  considerably  that  the  situation 
that  occurred  in  1963  when  it  went  way  out  of  proportion  for  the  lack 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  could  be  avoided  in  the 
future, 

Mrs.  May.  And  it  stabilized  itself  very  quickly,  and  it  Avas  an  un¬ 
usual  occurrence  outside  of  wartime,  would  you  not  think? 

Mr.  Bleke.  We  appreciate  that,  but  it  presented  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  for  sugar  consumers. 

Mrs.  May.  And  it  came  to  a  stable  price. 

Mr.  Bleke.  But  by  the  same  token  it  was  a  very  dangerous  situation 
in  the  life  of  a  part  of  the  food  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
had  its  effect  on  the  consumers. 

Mrs.  May.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  domestics  and 
foreign  groAvers  did  supply  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  my  interrupting,  are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  producers  have  agreed  to  carry  large  in¬ 
ventories? 

Air.  Bleke.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  foreign  candy  come  from,  from 
F ranee  and  England  ? 

Mr.  Bleke.  From  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  which 
are  basically  the  largest  suppliers.  Many  other  countries  are  getting 
into  the  supplying  of  candies  to  the  United.  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  over  100  million  pounds? 

Mr.  Bleke.  Yes,  it  does.  The  significant  thing  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  groAving  so  A'ery,  very  rapidly. 

You  will  remember  that  i  quoted  the  figures  that  in  1948  it  was 
a  little  over  4  million  pounds  and  today  it  is  well  over  100  million 
pounds,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  increasing  is  A^ery,  very 
significant,  I  can  quote  you  in  1964  the  dollar  value.  We  are  talking 
about  dollars  leaving  the  United  States.  Well,  $34  million  left  the 
United  States  to  pay  for  imported  candies,  and  Ave  were  only  able 
to  export  $6  million  worth  of  candies,  a  little  over  15  million  pounds, 
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and  the  reason  that  they  are  able  to  compete  with  us  is  that  they  are 
paying  much  less  for  the  raw  materials  like  sugar  and  lower  labor 
costs,  and  this  is  a  problem. 

Further,  we  would  like  to  say  that  if  this  problem  gets  to  be  worse, 
let  us  say  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  200  million  pounds,  then  it  is  more 
difficult  "to  stop  and  it  becomes  a  vested  interest  the  foreign  countries 
might  want  to  protect. 

We  feel  that  if  section  206  were  implemented,  this  would  control 
properly  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  hear  from  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Tunney. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Tunney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  file 
my  statement.  I,  certainly,  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  great  committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman. 

I  am  here  today  to  ask  that  we  have  an  amendment  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

In  1962  the  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  included  in  the  Sugar  Act 
a  provision  which  allowed  new  areas  to  be  designated  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  from  beets.  This  contributed  to  the  growth  and  the 
expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  industry.  But  at  the  time  the  act  was 
amended  it  did  not  provide  for  sugarcane.  And  it  did  not  provide 
that  sugarcane  could  be  moved  into  new  areas  if  there  was  an  increased 
consumption  of  sugar  and  there  was  going  to  have  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  quota. 

I  come  from  an  area  that  can  grow  sugarcane  and  grow  it,  very 
well.  And  if  there  is  an  increase  in  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
future  and  if  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  quota  of  sugarcane  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  participate  in  that  planting  of  sugarcane. 
And  so  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  the  committee  respectfully  to 
amend  the  language  in  section  302,  subsection  (3)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  to  read : 

That  in  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
beet  and  cane  sugar  industry— 

et  cetera.  And  this  would  allow  for  sugarcane  to  be  moved  into  other 
States  other  than  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

We,  certainly,  do  not  want  to  take  anything  from  them  that  they 
now  have,  but  if  there  is  future  growth  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  it. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  John  Y.  Tunney  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  V.  Tunnet,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  great  committee. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  represent  an  area  highly  versatile  in  its  productive  capacity 
and  populated  by  a  people  who  are  imaginative  and  filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
required  to  farm  in  a  harsh  desert  condition.  These  people  made  a  barren 
desert  bloom.  They  are  a  thinking  and  a  restless  people  always  searching  for 
new  ways  to  improve  farming  techniques  and  experimenting  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  new  crops. 
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More  than  12  years  ago  farmers  associated  with  the  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
Imperial  County,  Calif.,  initiated  their  own  research  on  the  planting  of  sugar¬ 
cane  for  the  production  of  sugar. 

The  research  advanced  to  the  point  that  on  April  10,  1963,  this  group  pre¬ 
sented  a  request  to  the  Sugar  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  proportionate  shares  of  the  national  sugarcane  quota. 

The  proposal  was  discussed  but  no  action  was  taken  because  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  precluded  the  development  of  new  cane  areas. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  for  the  first  time  included  in  the  Sugar  Act  a  provision 
which  allowed  new  areas  to  be  designated  for  the  production  of  sugar  from 
beets.  This  contributed  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  industry. 
However,  no  provision  was  made  to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  the  producers 
of  cane  sugar. 

These  proportionate  shares  of  cane  sugar  are  to  this  day  reserved  for  two 
States,  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  which  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  national  sugar  quota  if  there  is 
an  increase  in  consumption  as  a  result  of  changes  in  population  and  consumer 
demand.  The  Sugar  Act  is  somewhat  inconsistent  in  its  provisions.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  can  disburse  an  increase  in  the  sugarbeet  quota  to  new 
producing  areas ;  he  cannot,  however,  give  any  sugarcane  quotas  to  new  areas 
outside  of  the  present  mainland  cane  sugar  producing  States.  There  are  only 
two  States  now  allowed  to  produce  cane  sugar,  Florida  and  Louisiana.  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  fair  that  as  sugar  consumption  increases  and  as  the 
quota  for  cane  sugar  increases  that  new  areas  be  given  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  this  increase.  The  farmers  of  my  district  are  hoping  to  share  in  a  very 
small  way  in  an  increased  cane  sugar  quota.  They  know  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  receive  more  than  1  percent  in  any  increased  quota. 

These  facts  are  presented  to  you  at  this  time  because  the  sugarcane  farmers 
in  my  area  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  4  years  or  more  before  Congress 
again  considers  sugar  legislation. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  members  of  the  committee  to  extend  to  the  cane  sugar 
industry  the  same  privilege  now  being  enjoyed  by  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  language  in  section  302,  subsection  (b)(3),  line  2, 
of  the  Sugar  Act  be  amended  to  read :  “In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  industry,  etc.”  This  will  allow 
a  fertile  farming  area  the  chance  to  produce  a  small  amount  of  American  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sure  the  committee 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Tunnev.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  letters  were  also  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

Monitor  Sugar, 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  August  IS,  1965. 

Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agricultural  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  Rather  than  take  up  the  time  of  your  committee  by  pre¬ 
senting  this  matter  orally  at  the  hearings  on  sugar  legislation  now  being 
conducted,  we  decided  to  write  you  setting  forth  our  views. 

We  were  a  party  to  the  industrywide  agreement  on  sugar  legislation  reached 
March  24.  1965.  which  includes  a  suggested  marketing  quota  for  the  beet  sugar 
industry  of  3,025.000  tons  a  year.  We  assumed  that  if  this  annual  quota  was 
established  for  the  beet  industry  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  apportion 
it  among  the  various  companies  on  the  basis  of  an  equitable  formula. 

In  the  period  since  March  24,  1965,  and  again  at  these  hearings,  certain  com¬ 
panies  have  requested  that  a  provision  be  included  in  the  legislation  which 
would  guarantee  a  minimum  acreage  and  marketing  quota  for  their  plants. 
Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co.  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  is  a  single¬ 
plant  independent  beet  sugar  company. 

We  respectfully  submit  that,  if  other  companies  or  plants,  to  an  extent  not 
covered  by  the  acreage  and  marketing  reserve  provisions  of  the  1962  Sugar  Act 
Amendments,  are  given  a  guaranteed  minimum  annual  acreage  and  marketing 
allotment  under  the  proposed  1965  sugar  legislation,  then  Monitor  Sugar  Divi- 
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sion  of  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co.  should  be  given  a  comparable  guaranteed  minimum 
annual  acreage  and  marketing  allotment. 

Please  incorporate  this  letter  in  the  hearing  record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  A.  Coeye  lx,  Jr„  President. 


Michigan  Sugar  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  August  13,  1965. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  TJ.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  operates  four  small  to  medium-sized 
beet  sugar  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  located  at  Caro,  Carrollton,  Cros- 
well,  and  Sebewaing.  Our  purpose  in  presenting  this  statement  is  to  point  out 
the  following  facts : 

The  acreage  to  be  allotted  to  our  growers  in  the  years  to  come,  with  an  indus¬ 
try  sales  quota  of  3,025,000  short  tons  raw  value,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce 
25.000  short  tons  raw  value  of  sugar  in  any  of  our  plants.  However,  since  there 
appeared  to  be  industry  agreement  in  this  area,  we  have  been  willing  to  accept 
this  situation  as  a  fact  of  life. 

Inasmuch  as  several  beet  sugar  processors  have  requested  special  considera¬ 
tion,  we  should  like  to  state  our  position  very  clearly : 

1.  We  oppose  the  making  of  exceptions  for  anyone,  and 

2.  If  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  they  should  apply  equally  to  the  growers  and 
individual  plants  of  multiplant  companies. 

Attached  is  an  exhibit  showing  the  recent  production  of  the  four  plants  of 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  and  also  of  two  of  the  single-plant  processors  requesting 
special  consideration.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  in  those  years  neither  of  the 
mentioned  processors  even  approached  25,000  short  tons  raw  value  in  production, 
Michigan’s  plants  have  exceeded  this  figure  or  closely  approached  it  on  several 
occasions.  In  effect  then  the  requested  special  consideration  would  constitute 
an  increase  for  those  processors,  while  for  Michigan  and  its  growers  it  represents 
a  reduction. 

Sincerely, 


Ernest  Flegenheimer, 
President  and  Treasurer. 


Comparative  sugar  production,  crop  years  1960-61/ 
[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Crop  year 

Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Buckeye 

National 

Caro 

Croswell 

Carrollton 

Sebewaing 

1960 _ 

19, 291 

8,024 

23, 708 

i  30,  914 

14, 156 

14, 490 

1961  . . . 

23, 184 

9, 720 

20, 423 

i  25, 558 

12, 043 

9,263 

1962.. . 

20, 690 

13,  007 

22, 963 

i  28,  016 

15, 483 

15, 004 

1963 _ _ - 

i  25, 611 

15, 687 

i  28, 368 

i  29, 892 

18, 972 

7,073 

1964 _ _ 

i  29, 939 

20,351 

>  26, 775 

i  28, 292 

18, 755 

7, 854 

1  Years  in  which  production  exceeded  25,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 


The  Chairman.  The  House  bells  have  rung  and  we  will  recess  now 
until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.  Friday,  August  20, 1965.) 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1965 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashing  ton,  D.G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:25  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Honorable 
Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley  (presiding),  Gathings,  McMillan, 
Abernethy,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Stubblefield,  Purcell,  O’Neal  of  Georgia, 
Stalbaum,  de  la  Garza,  Yigorito,  Bandstra,  Callan,  Teague  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mrs.  May,  Dole,  Walker  of  Mississippi,  and  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner  Polanco- Abreu. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray, 
assistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  general  counsel;  and  Francis 
LeMay,  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order.  Let  us 
go  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  we  have  some  very  prominent  and 
distinguished  visitors  to  appear  before  us.  However,  we  will  permit 
anyone  who  desires  to  do  so  to  file  his  prepared  statement  for  the 
record  because  we  have  a  long  list  of  witnesses  to  be  heard  today, 
and  many  of  them  have  come  long  distances  to  testify. 

After  these  hearings  are  over  this  committee  will  go  into  executive 
session.  We  will  have  before  us  the  recommendations  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  recommendations  of  the  witnesses  that  we  have  heard 
and  we  will  go  over  all  statements  that  have  been  filed  or  read. 

We  have,  as  the  leadoff  witness,  a  very  distinguished  gentleman, 
a  former  Cabinet  officer,  a  man  who  has  been  before  this  committee 
on  many  occasions  and  a  gentleman  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman.  We  have  sched¬ 
uled  him  as  the  first  witness.  Mr.  Chapman,  we  will  permit  you  to 
lead  off.  I  regret  that  many  of  the  members  are  not  present  here 
today.  As  I  have  said  many  times,  this  is  one  of  the  most  involved 
and  complicated  bills  that  this  committee  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  consider.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  to  the  435  Members,  that  the  measure  before  us  was  so 
complicated  and  so  involved  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  explain  it 
and  that  they  would  have  to  take  it  on  faith.  Now  we  have  not 
gotten  to  that  point  yet.  The  recommendations  will  be  presented 
here,  and  the  bill  will  be  drafted  by  the  35  members  of  the  committee. 
And  with  that  statement,  Mr.  Chapman,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you 
now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OSCAR  L.  CHAPMAN;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BRUCE 

CLUBB  AND  MARTIN  FRIEDMAN,  COUNSEL  FOR  UNION  NACIONAL 

DE  PRODUCTORES  DE  AZUCAR,  S.A.  DE  C.V.  (MEXICO) 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I, 
probably,  will  not  be  quite  as  brief  as  you  would  want,  but  any  time 
that  you  wish  you  may  just  cut  me  off.  I  would  like  permission  to 
have  with  me  my  two  partners,  to  sit  with  me  here,  because  if  there 
are  any  questions,  they  will  be  of  aid  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Y ou  might  need  some  assistance. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  may  need  some  before  I  get  through,  yes,  sir.  The 
gentlemen  with  me  are  Mr.  Martin  Friedman  and  Mr.  Bruce  Clubb. 

My  name  is  Oscar  L.  Chapman.  I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico,  which,  together  with  the 
people  of  Mexico,  has  a  very  vital  stake  in  the  legislation  now  pending 
before  this  committee.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  and  make  their  views  known  is  most  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  association  and  by  the  many  thousands  of  our  good 
friends  in  Mexico  who  depend  upon  the  sugar  industry  for  their 
livelihood. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  here  before  you  today  is  to  highlight  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  bill  before  you  which  I  believe  merit  careful 
scrutiny.  These  are  the  provisions  for  a  substantial  increase  in  do¬ 
mestic  production,  and  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  sugar  supplied 
by  Latin  American  countries. 

In  order  to  point  up  our  longrun  concern  about  these  aspects,  I 
would  like  to  consider  with  you  in  broad,  long-range  terms  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  and  how  the  United  States  should  obtain  its  sugar 
supplies — not  just  its  foreign  supplies,  but  its  domestic  supplies^  as 
well.  In  this  connection,  I  will  make  two  main  points : 

First,  it  seems  to  me  very  questionable  whether  U.S.  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  increased  at  this  time  because  ( a )  it  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  imported  sugar,  (b  )  U.S.  consumption  of  sugar  has  stopped 
increasing,  and  may  decrease  substantially  in  the  future,  requiring 
us  to  stockpile  the  increased  production,  and  ( c )  purchases  of  sugar 
by  the  United  States,  especially  in  Latin  America,  replace,  in  part, 
the  need  for  foreign  aid,  and  are  consistent  with  U.S.  international 
commitments. 

Second,  I  urge  that  the  administration  proposal  be  amended  such 
that  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  the  foreign  portion  of  U.S.  sugar 
supplies  be  purchased  from  Latin  America,  because  of  traditional 
U.S.  trade  and  political  ties  with  that  area.  In  this  connection,  I  will 
explain  why  we  feel  that  Mexico  is  properly  listed  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  as  the  leading  foreign  supplier. 

In  order  to  make  these  points  as  clearly,  and  as  briefly,  as  possible 
I  have  had  a  number  of  charts  prepared,  which  I  will  refer  to  from 
time  to  time.  These  charts  are  located  on  the  easel  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  copies  of  them  have  been  appended  to  my  written  statement 
for  your  convenience. 

Turning  now  to  my  first  point,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  U.S. 
domestic  sugar  production  shoidd  now  be  increased,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  that  I  have  made  to  you  several  times  in  the  past; 
namely,  that  the  Mexican  sugar  producers  realize  that  the  United 
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States  Congress  must  provide  first  for  its  own  farmers.  It  has  always 
been  the  position  of  the  Mexican  sugar  producers  that  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  serving  only  that  portion  of  the  United  States  market  which  is 
left  over.  That  position  is  unchanged.  Nonetheless,  significant  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  patterns  of  world  sugar 
consumption  which  make  it  questionable  whether  U.S.  production 
should  be  increased  at  this  time. 

The  first  thing  to  realize  about  domestic  sugar  production  is  that  it 
is  very  expensive  compared  to  foreign  production.  This  brings  us  to 
chart  I.  Chart  I  shows  the  relative  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer-consumer 
of  a  pound  of  domestically  produced  sugar  and  a  pound  of  imported 
sugar.  As  you  can  see,  the  market  price  of  the  two  is  the  same.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  domestic  sugar  you  must  add  into  the  cost  0.682- 
cent-per-pound  subsidy  which  is  paid  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the 
sugar  grower.  Thus,  when  the  U.S.  taxpayer-consumer  buys  a  pound 
of  domestically  produced  sugar  he  pays  6.72  cents  out  of  his  “consum¬ 
er’s  pocket”  and  0.682  cent  per  pound  out  of  his  “taxpayer’s  pocket.” 
This  brings  the  total  cost  of  domestically  produced  sugar  to  7.402  cents 
per  pound. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  sugar,  instead  of  taking  money  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  pay  a  subsidy,  a  duty  of  0.625  cent  per  pound  is  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  Thus,  when  the  U.S.  taxpayer-consumer  buys  a  pound 
of  imported  sugar,  he  pays  6.72  cents  out  of  his  “consumer’s  pocket” 
and  receives  0.625  cent  back  into  his  “taxpayer’s  pocket.” 

Directing  your  attention  again  to  chart  I,  it  can  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  for  every  pound  of  domestically  produced  sugar  which  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  imported  sugar,  the  U.S.  Treasury  suffers  a  loss  of  1.307 
cents.  These  figures  may  not  seem  very  large  when  we  talk  in  terms 
of  cents  per  pound,  but  they  rapidly  grow  to  very  sizable  proportions 
when  we  talk  in  terms  of  millions  of  tons.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
0.682-cent-per-pound  subsidy  paid  to  domestic  growers  soimds  insub¬ 
stantial  until  you  realize  that  more  than  $1,600  million  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  support  it  since  its  inception  in  1938,  and 
that  it  now  costs  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  excess  of  $90  million  a  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  revenue  from  imported  sugar  now  pays  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  the  neighborhood  of  $32  million  ever}7  year.  To  put 
it  another  way,  if  the  roughly  6.4  million  tons  of  sugar  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  requires  to  be  produced  in  the  United  States  were,  instead,  to 
be  imported  from  Latin  America,  there  would  be  a  direct  saving  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  about  $170  million  each  year. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  we  cannot  go  back  and  dismantle 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  because  it  is  very  costly  to  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer.  But  is  there  not  something  that  can  be  done  about  future  in¬ 
creases  in  domestic  production  ?  For  example,  at  the  bottom  of  chart 
I  it  can  be  seen  that  the  580,000-ton  increase  in  domestic  production, 
which  has  this  year  been  proposed,  will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  $15,- 
161,200  each  year  from  now  on. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  picture  than  just  the  cost  of  sugar.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  question  of  reasonable  planning  for  the  future.  In 
this  connection,  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  chart  II  which 
shows  the  trend  of  U.S.  and  world  consumption  of  sugar  since  1940. 
As  you  can  see,  overall  world  consumption  has  increased  rapidly 
since  World  War  II,  but  this  has  not  been  true  of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  United  States,  we  long  ago  reached  the  saturation  point  on  per 
capita  sugar  consumption  such  that  each  person  consumed  an  average 
of  about  103  pounds  of  sugar  per  year.  Under  these  circumstances, 
overall  U.S.  consumption  merely  increased  along  with  the  increase 
in  population.  This  normally  resulted  in  an  increase  in  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  neighborhood  of  175,000  to  200,000  tons  per  year. 

Recently,  however,  this  picture  has  begun  to  change.  As  you  can 
see  on  chart  II,  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has 
been  increasing  at  a  much  slower  rate  since  the  late  1950’s  until  now  it 
probably  is  not  increasing  at  all,  and  may  in  fact  be  on  the  verge  of 
a  downturn.  One  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  have  become  very  weight  conscious,  and  have  concluded  that 
they  would  be  healthier  if  they  ate  foods  which  do  not  contain  as 
much  sugar.  At  the  same  time  chemical  companies  have  developed 
artificial  sweeteners  which  act,  and  taste  almost  like  sugar,  but  which 
contains  almost  no  calories.  I  will  not  further  pursue  the  development 
of  such  artificial  sweeteners  here,  except  to  note  that  I  have  set  out 
in  an  appendix  for  incorporation  in  the  record,  a  series  of  articles 
in  trade  journals  from  which  the  committee  can  check  for  them¬ 
selves  tire  accelerating  pace  at  which  such  artificial  sweeteners  are 
making  inroads  into  the  sugar  market. 

Nor  are  artificial  sweeteners  the  only  competitor  with  sugar  in 
the  American  market.  Corn  sweeteners  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years  which  can  frequently  take  the  place  of  sugar.  Thus, 
when  the  price  of  corn  goes  down,  or  the  price  of  sugar  goes  up 
(as  it  did  so  drastically  under  the  global  quota-premium  recapture 
scheme  in  effect  in  1963-64),  sweetener  users  tend  to  switch  to  corn 
products. 

And  what  effect  has  all  this  had  on  the  U.S.  sugar  market?  Mr. 
Murphy,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  sugar  policy 
staff,  stated  it  recently  as  follows : 

*  *  *  there  are  indications  that  the  U.S.  market  for  sugar  has  ceased  grow¬ 
ing  at  its  usual  rate  and  may  not  be  growing  at  all  *  *  *  (Sugar  Reports, 
No.  141,  February  1964  ;  pp.  5-6) . 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  even  more  explicit.  In  setting 
his  consumption  estimate  for  1964,  the  Secretary  said : 

For  years  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been  stable 
at  the  rate  of  slightly  less  than  103.5  pounds,  raw  value  per  person.  At 
that  rate,  consumption  in  1963  would  have  amounted  to  about  9,750,000  tons 
and  in  1964  would  amount  to  about  9,900,000  tons.  *  *  *  It  is  likely  that  the 
combined  effect  of  reduced  sweetener  use  and  of  the  proportionately  greater 
use  of  nonsucrose  sweeteners  lowered  sucrose  consumption  in  1963  by  some¬ 
thing  like  1  percent.  *  *  *  Accordingly,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  in  1963  will  have  been  less  than  9,700,000  tons  and  may 
not  significantly  exceed  that  quantity  in  1964.  Sugar  Reports,  No.  140,  January 
1964,  page  15. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
sugar  policy  staff  have  recognized  the  inroads  being  made  by  substi¬ 
tute  sweeteners. 

In  chart  II,  we  have  attempted  to  portray  for  you  the  possible  de¬ 
creased  sugar  consumption  in  the  United  States.  You  will  note  that 
the  chart  extends  the  U.S.  consumption  line  out  to  the  year  1970.  We 
have  estimated  that  if  the  present  rate  of  substitution  continues  until 
that  year,  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  might  well 
have  begun  to  decrease  significantly. 
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This  portion  of  my  testimony  is  not  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  sugar 
industry,  which  is  staffed  and  represented  by  men  I  have  known  and 
admired  for  many  years.  But  these  are  facts  which  must  be  faced, 
and  I  must  ask  if  it  is  wise  to  increase  domestic  sugar  production  when 
all  available  evidence  indicates  that  U.S.  consumption  has  stopped 
growing  and  may  decline  greatly  in  the  future.  Would  it  not  be  much 
wiser  to  continue  to  purchase  this  sugar  from  the  friendly  countries 
of  Latin  America,  whose  own  consumption  of  this  product  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  and  who,  as  the  U.S.  market  decreases,  would  be  able  to  sell 
more  in  their  own  domestic  market.  Lastly,  is  it  wise  to  now  perma¬ 
nently  increase  the  high  cost,  subsidized  production  of  a  commodity 
which  10  or  20  years  from  now  we  may  well  have  to  stockpile? 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  an  increase  in  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  which  under  the  circumstances  I  have  just  described,  necessarily 
implies  a  decrease  in  imports,  would  violate  the  spirit,  and  in  some 
cases  the  letter  of  several  internation  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  committed  and  a  party. 

The  United  States  has  frequently  voiced  its  great  concern  about  de¬ 
creases  and  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  especially  those  of  Latin  America.  Thus,  in  transmit¬ 
ting  the  proposed  International  Coffee  Agreement  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  said : 

It  is  the  Department’s  view  that  this  agreement  offers  the  best  prospect  of  ar¬ 
resting  any  further  decline  in  the  world  coffee  prices,  thus  helping  to  assure  sta¬ 
bility  in  foreign -exchange  earnings  of  coffee  producers  in  some  35  developing 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Since  each  decline  of  1  cent  per 
pound  in  the  price  of  coffee  reduces  the  foreign  exchange  income  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  by  almost  $70  million  a  year,  this  is  of  great  significance. 

If  mere  fluctuations  in  prices  are  so  harmful,  what  will  happen  to 
Latin  American  foreign  exchange  earnings  when  imports  of  an  im¬ 
portant  item  like  sugar  are  substantially  reduced? 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  committed  itself  not  to  take  such 
a  step.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  "Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  found :  I  quoted  that  to  you  in  my  testimony  in 
1962. 

The  American  Republics  recognize  that  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America  requires  expansion  of  its  trade,  a  simultaneous  and  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  foreign  exchange  incomes  received  from  exports  *  *  *. 

They  therefore  agree  that  the  following  measures  should  be  taken : 

CHAPTER  I.  NATIONAL  MEASURES 

National  measures  affecting  commerce  in  primary  products  should  be  directed 
and  applied  in  order  to : 

1.  Avoid  undue  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  trade  in  these  products; 

jjj  sfc  *  *  *  *  * 

4.  Increase  their  present  markets  and  expand  their  area  of  trade  at  a  rate 
compatible  with  rapid  development. 

Is  the  United  States  living  up  to  this  agreement  if  it  reduces  its 
purchases  of  low-cost  Latin  American  sugar  in  order  to  increase  its 
own  high-cost  subsidized  sugar  production  ? 

I  will  sum  up  this  portion  of  my  testimony  with  a  question ;  Is  it 
wise  to  increase  high-cost  domestic  sugar  production  in  the  face  of 
decreasing  consumption,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  several  inter¬ 
national  agreements  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  and  in  the 
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face  of  export  surpluses  readily  available  in  the  hands  of  these  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  The  answer  is  clearly,  no. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  proposal  before  you  at  which  you  should  take 
a  good  hard  look,  is  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  quota 
which  is  assigned  to  Latin  American  countries.  For  example,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  under  the  1962  act  OAS  countries  alone  received  77  percent 
of  the  foreign  quota,  but  that  under  the  proposal  for  this  year  these 
same  countries  receive  only  68  percent  of  the  foreign  quota.  Both 
figures  are  far  too  low.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  From  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  1961,  to  the  rededication  of  that  Alliance  at 
the  White  House  3  days  ago,  this  country  has  announced  its  special 
relationships  with  Latin  American  countries.  If  the  United  States 
claims  a  special  interest  in  Latin  America,  it  must  show  a  special 
interest  in  that  area. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  this  interest  can  be  shown  is  to 
purchase  in  Latin  America  those  products  which  are  readily  available 
there.  To  do  otherwise  will  force  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
form  economic  relationships  with  other  nations.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  I  respectfully  urge  that  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  the 
foreign  quota  be  assigned  to  Latin  American  countries. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  happier  part  of  my  testimony — the  case  for 
Mexico,  which  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  present.  In  this  connection 
let  me  say  that,  no  matter  how  much  sugar  the  United  States  decides 
to  purchase  abroad,  some  method  must  be  found  for  allocating  the 
foreign  portion  of  the  production  among  the  various  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  A  number  of  factors  might  conceivably  be  considered  relevant 
in  this  consideration,  and  among  them  might  be  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States,  purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States,  effect  on  the  gold  flow,  distribution  of  sugar  earnings 
within  the  country,  capacity  to  supply,  proximity  and  past  per¬ 
formance.  No  matter  which  combination  of  these  factors  is  consid¬ 
ered,  it  is  clear  that  the  administration  bill  is  correct  in  placing 
Mexico  among  the  leading  suppliers. 

We  have  prepared  two  charts  which  will  illustrate  three  of  these 
factors.  The  first  of  these,  chart  III,  shows  the  total  sales  to  the 
United  States,  the  total  purchases  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  balance  for  certain  Latin  American  countries 
for  the  last  5  years.  Note  that  most  countries  have  a  slightly  favorable 
or  slightly.  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Mexico  which  over  the  past  5  years  has  had  a  total 
trade  deficit  of  over  $1.5  billion. 

Not  only  does  Mexico  buy  more  from  the  United  States  than  any 
other  Latin  American  country,  but  in  1961  it  bought  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  next  largest  Latin  American  customer  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  if  purchases  from  the  United  States 
are  an  important  consideration,  then  Mexico  should  be  the  leading 
supplier. 

A  great  deal,  of  interest  has  also  been  shown  in  purchases  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  from  the  United  States.  In  order  to  put  this  in¬ 
formation  in  its  proper  perspective,  we  have,  on  chart  IV — I  hope  you 
will  notice  chart  No.  IV  very  carefully — shown  three  items  of  infor¬ 
mation.  .  The  overall  length  of  the  line  following  the  name  of  each 
country  indicates  the  total  agricultural  imports  of  that  country  from 
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the  United  States.  The  first  part  of  each  such  line  is  red  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  total  agricultural  imports  which  are  made  up  of  cash 
purchases.  The  second  part  of  each  such  line  is  yellow  to  indicate 
the  portion  of  total  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  which 
are  brought  in  under  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  as¬ 
sign  sugar  quotas  to  those  countries  which  purchase  the  most  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  If  this  factor  is  to  be  considered,  then  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  imports  from  the  United  States 
which  represent  gifts  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  for¬ 
eign  assistance.  For  example,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  wise  to  allocate 
a  large  quota  to  a  country  merely  because  it  had  accepted  large  gifts 
of  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Thus,  the  only  relevant  figure  is  the 
one  representing  actual  cash  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

When  actual  cash  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  are 
considered,  it  is  clear  that  here,  too,  Mexico  leads  the  list  by  a  wide 
margin,  purchasing  more  than  half  again  as  much  as  the  next  largest 
purchaser.  Other  countries,  of  course,  may  have  larger  total  imports 
as  shown  by  the  white  line,  but  in  such  cases  a  significant  amount  is 
imported  as  a  result  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  assistance. 

Similarly,  the  committee  may  wish  to  consider  the  gold  flow  prob¬ 
lem  in  assigning  quotas  to  foreign  countries.  The  gold  loss  problem, 
of  course,  arises  in  part,  because  the  United  States  spends,  gives  away, 
and  invests  more  abroad  than  it  receives  from  abroad.  Accordingly, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  sugar  legislation  is  written  such  that  the  United 
States  obtains  a  larger  portion  of  its  foreign  sugar  requirements  from 
those  countries  which  will  spend  the  receipts  in  the  United  States, 
then  the  sugar  act  can  contribute  in  an  important  way  to  stemming 
the  gold  flow. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  only  does  Mexico 
buy  more  total  goods  from  the  United  States  than  any  other  Latin 
American  country,  not  only  does  it  purchase  more  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  for  cash  than  any  other  Latin  American  country,  but  also  a  larger 
percentage  of  its  total  foreign  purchases  are  made  in  the  United  States. 
For  example,  in  1964,  the  latest  year  for  which  international  statistics 
are  available,  59  percent  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  total  foreign 
purchases  were  made  in  the  United  States,  41  percent  of  Peru’s,  and 
34  percent  of  Brazil’s.  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  purchased  69  per¬ 
cent  of  its  total  foreign  purchases  from  the  United  States,  the  largest 
percentage  of  any  Latin  American  country. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  United  States?  It  means  simply  this 
that  if  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  to  stimulate  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  larger  the  quota 
assigned  to  Mexico,  the  more  this  goal  will  be  accomplished  because 
these  figures  show  that  sugar  dollars  paid  to  Mexico  stimulate  U.S. 
export  trade  much  more  than  sugar  dolars  paid  to  any  other  country. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  accomplished,  the  gold  flow  from  the  United 
States  will  be  reduced  because  the  United  States  can  pay  in  exports 
rather  than  gold. 

Lastly,  the  committee  may  wish  to  consider  which  countries  con¬ 
tinued  to  ship  sugar  to  the  LT.S.  market  during  the  U.S.  sugar  crisis  of 
1963-64,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  higher  on  the  world  market,  and 
foreign  countries  could  only  ship  to  the  United  States  at  a  considerable 
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sacrifice  in  earnings  to  themselves.  At  that  time  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  press  release  stating  in  part : 

The  extent  to  which  foreign  countries  supply  our  import  requirements  next 
year  as  needed  will  have  a  bearing  on  recommendations  for  new  legislation 
(USDA  Press  Release,  3707/63,  Nov.  5, 1963). 

Communications  were  also  sent  to  foreign  sugar  producers  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  them  for  advance  commitments 
to  ship  stated  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  during  1964.  In 
both  the  press  release  and  the  other  communications  the  meaning  was 
made  very  clear:  Those  countries  which  are  willing  to  take  a  loss  in 
1964  by  selling  their  sugar  to  the  United  States  instead  of  on  the  world 
market  would  be  rewarded  with  higher  quotas  when  the  Sugar  Act  was 
reconsidered  in  1965. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  prepared  chart  Y  which  shows  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  1964  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  quota  countries.  The  blue  line  at  the  beginning  of 
each  country’s  shipments  indicates  the  amount  of  basic  quota  sugar 
which  it  supplied.  The  red  line,  and  the  one  which  is  most  important 
for  this  purpose,  shows  the  amount  of  sugar  each  country  shipped  be¬ 
yond  its  quota,  that  is,  sugar  supplied  to  the  United  States  when  prices 
were  generally  higher  on  the  world  market.  In  this  connection  you 
will  not  see  that  there  again,  Mexico  leads  the  list,  shipping  288,000 
tons  above  its  quota  to  the  U.S.  market  during  that  period  as  compared 
with  the  next  largest  supplier,  the  Dominican  Eepublic,  which  shipped 
80,000  tons.  I  might  add  that,  these  sugar  shipments  resulted  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  to  the  Mexican  farmers  and  producers  during  that  year. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  50  percent  of  the  gross  income  from  sugar  sales  are  required 
by  Mexican  law  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cane  farmers. 

I  have  attempted  to  highlight  certain  facts  for  this  committee  which 
I  believe  merit  careful  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  long-run 
sugar  policy  for  the  United  States.  In  doing  so,  I  have  necessarily  been 
preoccupied  with  raising  certain  caution  signals  designed  to  avoid  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  pattern  which  would  lead  to  elimination  of  relatively  low 
cost  foreign  sugar  as  a  significant  source  of  supply  for  the  U.S.  market. 
In  this  process,  however,  I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  magnificent  work 
which  has  been  done  by  this  committee  and  by  the  administration  in 
developing  the  proposal  now  before  you. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  which  from  an  early 
date  has  urged  a  reconciliation  of  differences  among  domestic  elements 
of  the  industry,  and  the  administration  on  its  part  in  helping  reconcile 
these  differences,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  the  equities 
of  the  foreign  suppliers,  has  done  a  masterful  job  in  producing  the 
proposal  now  before  you.  I  think  that  all  concerned  deserve  the  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  of  all  elements  of  this  industry  which  is  so  vitally  affected 
by  this  bill.  While  I  am,  of  course,  impelled  both  as  an  advocate  and, 
I  hope,  as  an  objective  evaluator  of  sugar  legislation  with  which  I  have 
worked  over  the  years,  to  call  to  your  attention  certain  caveats  which 
are  vitally  important  from  a  long-run  point  of  view,  I  am  also  impelled 
to  express  to  you  my  admiration  and  respect  for  the  remarkable  job 
of  accommodation  of  various  interests  which  has  been  approached  in 
the  bill  as  represented  in  H.E.  10496. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  again  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  and  express  the  views  of  the  Mexican  sugar 
industry  on  this  vital  legislation.  I  know  that  this  committee  appre¬ 
ciates  and  understands  the  great  interest  in  this  legislation  shown  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Mexico  who  depend  upon  the 
sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

(The  document  entitled  “Appendix”  with  accompanying  charts 
follows:) 


Appendix 

Articles  on  the  Suisstitution  of  Sweeteners 

1.  Sweeteners  Used  by  Food  Processing  Industries,  Their  Competitive  Position 

in  the  United  States ;  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No.  48,  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  January  1964. 

2.  A  Talk  by  Tom  O’Murphy ;  Sugar  Reports,  Vol.  141,  Pp.  5-6,  February  1964. 

3.  Sweeteners  Fatten  Up;  Chemical  Week,  Pp.  S7,  89,  October  27,  1962. 

4.  Sweeteners:  Monsanto  in  Cyclamates  Market;  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter, 

Pp.  3,  41,  April  29, 1963. 

5.  Boom  in  Dietetic  Products  Boosts  Sweeteners;  Chemical  and  Engineering 

News,  Pp.  30-31,  May  13, 1963. 

6.  The  Price  of  Sugar ;  Ice  Cream  Review,  Pp.  22-23,  July  1963. 

7.  Cyclamates,  Already  Booming  in  US,  Taking  on  an  International  Flavor;  Oil, 

Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  P.  51,  November  4, 1963. 

S.  Chemical  Profile,  Sweeteners ;  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  P.  9,  January  6, 
1964. 

9.  Special  Report,  Low-Calorie  Soft  Drinks ;  National  Bottlers’  Gazette,  Pp. 
22-32,  February  1964. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chapman.  I  do  appreciate  your 
statement.  I  appreciate  your  views  concerning  Latin  America  and 
your  views  concerning  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  We  were  assured 
by  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  that 
they  would  not  become  involved  in  the  foreign  quotas.  Mr.  Kemp 
made  a  comment  on  that  about  the  proposals  which  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  Department.  And  you  now  have  spoken  about 
all  Latin  America  and  have  dealt  very  magnanimously  with  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Your  statement  was  very  complete  and  very  thorough.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  your  bringing  us  the  charts  which  you  have  presented,  be¬ 
cause  they  cover  points  which  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Teague? 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  do  have  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chapman,  as  always,  has  done  a  very  able  job  in  representing  his 
clients. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  be  much  more  sympathetic  to  the 
Mexican  sugar  industry,  if  their  Government,  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
were  more  helpful  to  us  in  our  problems  with  Cuba  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  statement  that  I 
could  not  speak  upon  any  political  question  involving  Mexico. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  am  just  making  my  position  clear. 
Mr.  Chapman.  I  can  appreciate  that,  but  I  cannot  comment  upon 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  cle  la  Garza? 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Chapman,  on  page  14  you  mention  the  Mex¬ 
ican  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  Yes. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  But  you  lump  the  figure  as  1.5  million.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  later  submit  to  the  committee  for  the  record  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  year-by-year  statement  of  what  the  balance  of  trade  or  the 
balance  of  payments  has  been  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  and 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States — in  order  that  the  committee  might 
be  more  fully  apprised  of  the  year-by-year  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  give  you 
that  in  a  brief  memorandum.  I  will  have  it  in  the  committee’s  hands 
by  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  And  with  the  chairman’s  permission,  would  you 
kindly  present  it  to  the  chairman  for  insertion  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  include  it  in  your  remarks  and  it  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  will  include  it  in  my  remarks.  I  will  have  it  here 
tomorrow  morning.  Thank  you  for  that  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Purcell? 

Mr.  Purcell.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Teague,  who  emphasized  an 
attitude  which  expresses  my  feeling  exactly. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Chapman  could  acquaint  us 
with  any  figures  that  would  reflect  the  amount  of  aid  that  the  United 
States  has  furnished  Mexico  in  years  past. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  would  like  to  see  the  relationship  of  the  assistance 
in  the  form  of  aid  we  supply  to  the  amount  of  sugar  we  buy.  I  am 
wondering  if  it  does  not  put  Mexico  in  another  position. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  get  that  information  for  you. 
We  will  be  happy  to  show  it  to  you,  because  you  will  be  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  little  it  is.  I  was  myself. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  want  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  will  give  it  to  you  later. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  just  do  not  want  it  to  be  shown  to  me.  I  want  it 
to  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  in  with  my  statement,  if 
you  will  permit  that.  I  will  have  it  in  your  hands  tomorrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so.  We  appreciate  your  appearance, 
Mr.  Chapman. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance  to  Mexico  1 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Loans 

Grants 

Total 

1946-48 _ _ 

0  0 

42  6 

42  fi 

1949-52 _ 

3 

51  0 

hi  3 

1953-57 _ 

o 

12  0 

12  n 

1958 _ 

17.7 

1  6 

19  3 

1959 _ 

5 

1  8 

o  3 

1960 _ 

2.7 

1  8 

4  5 

1961. _  . 

3 

4  4 

4  7 

1962 _ 

31  0 

6  1 

37  1 

1963 _ 

8.  6 

16  6 

25  2 

1964 _ 

34  1 

18  7 

52  8 

Total,  1946-64 _ 

96.1 

156.  6 

252.7 

1  Does  not  include  Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans. 
Source:  Agency  for  International  Development. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Exports  from 
the  United 
States  to 
Mexico 

Imports  from 
Mexico  to 
the  United 
States 

Mexico’s 
unfavorable 
balance  of 
trade  with  the 
United  States 

704.9 

396.8 

-308. 1 

842.7 

400.  9 

-441.  8 

1957 _ _ 

903.6 

430.1 

-473.5 

1958 _ 

888.4 

456.8 

-431.6 

744.2 

435. 3 

-308. 9 

1960 _ 

819.6 

443.3 

-376.3 

1961 _ 

813.  0 

538. 1 

-274.9 

1962 _ _ _ _ --- 

805.2 

578. 2 

-227.  0 

1963 _ _ 

858.0 

594. 0 

-264. 0 

1964 _ 

1, 076.  0 

643.0 

-433. 0 

Total.. . .  --  -  - . . . 

8, 455. 6 

4, 916. 5 

-3,539. 1 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade. 


(Hon.  Catherine  May  requested  and  was  given  permission  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  place  the  following  statement  in  the  record  following 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Catherine  May,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Washington  Regarding  Statement  of  Oscar  L.  Chapman  on  Be¬ 
half  of  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  and  reread  the  statement  of  the  representative 
of  the  Mexican  sugar  industry,  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman,  and  my  reaction  is  one 
of  shocked  surprise. 

In  the  first  place,  I  question  Mr.  Chapman’s  wisdom  in  including  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  as  a  representative  of  a  foreign  sugar  industry,  a  wholly  unwarranted, 
unprovoked,  grossly  unfair,  and  gratuitous  attack  on  American  sugar  producers. 
I  should  like  to  remind  Mr.  Chapman  and  the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers 
of  Mexico,  who  hired  him  to  represent  the  association  before  this  committee, 
that  the  Sugar  Act  is  domestic  legislation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  the  Mexican  sugar  industry  has  a  place  at  this  table  only  at  the  suffer¬ 
ance  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  indeed  poor  manners,  to  say  the  least,  for  any 
foreign  interests  to  make  a  plea  for  a  preferential  place  in  this  market  by 
launching  an  attack  on  American  producers — which  Mr.  Chapman,  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  Mexico,  has  done.  Certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  pre¬ 
judiced  his  case  with  me,  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Secondly,  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Chapman’s  testimony  to  go  unchallenged  in  the 
record  of  this  hearing. 

The  first  obvious  inaccuracy  occurs  very  early  in  his  testimony,  where  he 
says  that  the  administration  bill  contains  “provisions  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  domestic  production.”  This  is  not  true.  The  truth  is  that  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  our  domestic  producers  will  have  to  reduce  their  production,  and 
not  increase  it.  The  temporarily  increased  marketing  rights  which  the  bill 
provides  for  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  producers  would  enable  them 
to  market,  gradually,  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  additional  sugar  they  produced 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Our  Government  asked  for  more  domestic  production,  may  I  remind  you,  when 
foreign  producers  failed  to  meet  their  obligations  to  this  market.  But  this  bill 
anticipates  reduced,  not  expanded,  domestic  production.  Both  domestic  beet 
and  mainland  cane  producers  have  already  taken  acreage  cuts  this  year,  and 
further  cuts  are  anticipated  for  next  year,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Chapman,  therefore,  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the  administration  bill 
contains  “provisions  for  a  substantial  increase  in  domestic  production.” 

Equally  misleading  are  Mr.  Chapman’s  attempts,  by  questionable  use  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  to  show  that  domestically  produced  sugar  costs  American  consumers 
more  than  foreign  produced  sugar.  He  completely  ignores  the  fact  that  in  the 
same  markets  domestically  produced  beet  sugar  never  sells  for  more  and  usually 
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sells  for  less  than  refined  cane  sugar  made  from  imported  raw  sugar.  He  also 
completely  ignores  the  obligations  the  American  producer  must  meet  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  conditional  payments  which  Mr.  Chapman  calls  a  “subsidy.” 
American  producers  must  pay  minimum  wages,  established  by  the  Government, 
to  the  workers  in  their  fields.  They  must  not  hire  any  child  labor.  They  must 
comply  with  acreage  restrictions,  and  they  must  meet  other  stringent  require¬ 
ments.  He  fails  to  point  out  that  the  Mexican  sugar  industry,  although  receiv¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  price,  is  not  obligated  by  the  Sugar  Act  to  meet  any  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  the  domestic  producers  must  meet  in  order  to  receive  that  price. 
The  Sugar  Act  does  not  require  Mexican  producers  to  pay  minimum  wages  to 
their  workers  or  to  comply  with  any  of  the  other  restrictive  provisions  which 
apply  to  the  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  Chapman  also  ignores  the  very  basic  fact  that  every  pound  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  on  American  farms,  in  American  factories,  adds  to 
the  economic  strength  of  our  Nation,  while  every  pound  of  sugar  we  buy  from 
Mexico  or  any  other  foreign  country  diminishes  the  employment  of  Americans 
and  adds  to  our  balance-of-payments  problem.  If  Mr.  Chapman  is  going  to 
draw  from  statistics  on  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  he  should  use  the  full  statistics  which  reflect  such  Mexican  income  as 
tourist  expenditures  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico,  and  should  not  insult  this 
committee  with  partial  references  to  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chapman  has  ignored  the  fact  that  Mexico  has  not  been  among 
those  foreign  countries  in  which  production  of  sugar  is  a  main  source  of  national 
income  as  is  the  case  with  many  foreign  suppliers  of  raw  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  Mexico  enjoys  many  other  potential  exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  Mr.  Chapman’s  sudden  concern  for  the  state  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  I  am 
surprised  that  he  did  not  propose  reinstatement  of  an  import  fee  on  foreign 
sugar — which  the  administration  some  months  ago  said  it  would  include  in  its 
sugar  legislation  recommendations,  but  which  the  administration  abandoned 
under  pressure  from  Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Chapman,  his  attempt  at  promoting  equity  seems 
strangely  out  of  place. 

Particularly  strange  is  his  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chapman 
is  a  former  Secretary  of  Interior.  As  such,  he  should  know — and  I  am  sure  he 
really  does  know  full  well — the  importance  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  to  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  of  theWest,  and  to  American  agriculture  in  all  the  areas  where  it  is 
produced.  Mr.  Chapman  surely  knows  that  the  Untied  States  has  been  making 
heavy  expenditures  in  an  effort  to  reduce  production  of  surplus  crops.  He 
surely  knows  that  if  American  farmers  cannot  grow  sugarbeets  they  must  turn 
to  other  crops  which  may  be  in  surplus.  When  American  farmers  are  allowed 
to  increase  sugarbeet  plantings,  they  can  divert  acreages  of  surplus  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  some  of  my  colleagues  share  my  view 
that  Mr.  Chapman,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  unwarranted  and  nonfactual  state¬ 
ment.  has  not  helped  Mexico’s  request  for  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  call  Mr.  John  W.  Tatem,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  front  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOHN  W.  TATEM,  JR.,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH 
PUERTO  RICO  SUGAR  CO. ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WALTER  STERLING 
SURREY,  SURREY,  KARASIK,  GOULD  &  GREENE,  WASHINGTON, 
D.C.;  AND  AMBASSADOR  JOSEPH  FARLAND,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTH 
PUERTO  RICO  SUGAR  CO. 

Mr.  Tatem.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have 
filed  a  full  statement  which  I  will  now  summarize.  I  am  proud  to 
have  with  me  the  former  Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Farland,  a  director  of  our  company,  and  our 
Washington  counsel,  Walter  Sterling  Surrey. 
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My  name  is  John  W.  Tatem,  Jr.,  I  am  vice  president  of  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  a  U.S.  corporation,  the  stock  which  is  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  which  is  owned  by  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  stockholders. 

Our  company  produces  sugar  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  well  as 
in  the  State  of  Florida  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  will  confine  my  testi¬ 
mony  to  our  Dominican  interests.  I  do  so  not  only  because  our  do¬ 
mestic  interests  were  amply  represented  here,  but  more  importantly  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  only  opportunity  your  committee  will  have  to  hear 
any  testimony  on  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Before  I  turn  to  questions  of  Dominican  sugar,  I  would  like  for  a 
moment,  in  my  individual  capacity,  to  speak  of  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

President  Johnson’s  order  on  April  28,  1965,  directing  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  Santo  Domingo,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  difficult  de¬ 
cision,  a  decision  with  grave  implications — a  decision  that  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  I  wish  conditions  had  not  made  it  neces- 
sarv,  but  the  fact  is  what  was  done  was  done  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover.  It  would  indeed  be  tragic,  however,  if  what  was  prevented 
by  force  would  now  insidiously  be  accomplished  by  economic  deterio¬ 
ration  or  just  by  lack  of  enough  will  on  the  part  of  everyone— Domin¬ 
icans,  ourselves,  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere— 
everyone  who  has  a  stake  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  this  small 
republic,  and  through  it,  of  the  entire  Inter-American  system. 

The  recent  Declaration  to  Dominican  People  provides  for  a  general 
amnesty  and  a  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  all  Dominican  citizens.  Now 
you  and  1  know  that  in  these  circumstances  the  organized,  trained,  and 
dedicated  Castroite  elements  will  continue  unabated  their  efforts  to 
capture  the  Dominican  Republic.  You  and  I  know  that  only  if  the 
Dominican  Republic  quickly  rebuilds  its  war-tom  economy,  only  if 
poverty,  unemployment,  bewilderment,  and  confusion  are  substan¬ 
tially  eliminated— only  then  will  the  Communists  have  really  lost  this 
war.  Only  then  will  our  policy  have  been  assured  of  a  meaning  in  the 
hindsight  of  history,  and  the  tragic  loss  of  Dominican  and  American 
lives  find  lasting  justification. 

The  importance  of  the  efforts  to  rebuild  the  Dominican  economy  and 
to  defeat  the  Communist  objectives  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  OAS 
and  by  the  United  States.  In  his  historic  remarks  on  the  fourth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  just  this  past  Tuesday,  President 
Johnson  eloquently  stated  our  country’s  intentions.  He  said : 

I  know  that  all  of  you  (OAS  countries)  share  the  wish  that  the  future  govern¬ 
ment.  chosen  by  the  Dominican  Republic  and  by  the  Dominican  people  themselves, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  principles  of  liberal  democracy  and  social  justice;  and 
that  you  share  as  well  the  intention  of  my  country  to  help  them  rebuild  that 
strife-scarred  land. 

Whether  the  Dominicans  can  take  the  necessary  meaningful  first 
steps  in  rebuilding  their  country  depends  on  the  status  of  their  econ¬ 
omy.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  summarize  briefly  for  you  the  makeup 
of  that  economy. 

The  economy  is  a  sugar  economy.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  the 
only  independent  country  in  the  free  world  where  sugar  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  income.  The  Dominican  sugar  industry  accounts  for 
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more  than  two-thirds  of  all  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the  industrial 
sector.  It  employs  upward  of  85,000  people,  the  largest  labor  force 
on  the  island.  Sugar  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  synonymous. 
Herein  lies  the  problem:  if  the  sugar  industry  sags,  the  Dominican 
economy  collapses. 

Increase  production  is  not  the  answer.  Many  years  ago  testimony 
was  given  before  this  committee  that  the  intention  of  the  Dominican 
sugar  producers  was  to  increase  their  then  total  sugar  production  from 
a  little  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  to  1  million  tons,  and 
to  stabilize  production  at  that  general  level.  That  level  was  reached 
over  5  years  ago ;  and  there  it  remains. 

Of  these  1  million  tons  of  sugar  that  can  be  produced  in  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Republican,  a  little  over  10  percent  is  consumed  locally.  This 
differs  radically  from  Mexico  and  Brazil,  for  example,  which  con¬ 
sumed  in  1964  domestically  74  percent  and  78  percent  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  even  Peru,  which  consumed  41  percent.  The  Dominican 
sugar  industry  does  not  have  any  such  benefit  of  a  large  or  expanding 
domestic  market. 

Dominican  sugar  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  foreign  markets  for 
a  home.  But,  unlike  the  British  West  Indies,  which  has  the  preferen¬ 
tial  Commonwealth  market  to  absorb  on  the  average  75  percent  of  its 
production,  or  Australia  and  South  Africa,  with  70  percent  and  75 
percent,  respectively,  either  consumed  locally  or  exported  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  market,  Dominican  sugar  has  no  built-in  foreign  preferen¬ 
tial  market. 

The  impact  of  this  on  the  Dominican  economy  is  frightening:  ap¬ 
proximately  90  percent  of  its  total  sugar  production  must  be  sold 
abroad.  The  only  stabilized  market  available  to  it  is  the  United  States. 
What  the  Dominican  sugar  industry  does  not  sell  in  the  United  States, 
it  must  sell  in  the  distressed  world  market.  (See  chart  I,  attached.) 

That  so-called  world  market  almost  always  has  been  and  is  now  a 
dump  market  for  homeless  sugar.  It  is  a  market  which  easily  can  be 
manipulated  by  the  Cuban-Soviet,  bloc. 

Since  the  Dominican  economy  is  a  sugar  economy,  it  obviously  fol¬ 
lows  that  Dominican  sugar  export  earnings  are  the  basis  of  its  inter¬ 
national  balance  of  payments.  Dominican  sugar  exports  account  for 
over  50  percent  of  its  total  export  earnings.  The  price  the  Dominican 
Republic  receives  for  its  sugar,  therefore,  is  the  real  determinative 
factor  of  what  the  Dominicans  can  buy  abroad  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  economy.  ( See  chart  II,  attached. ) 

In  terms  of  the  administration  quota  proposal,  this  means  that  out 
of  a  potential  production  of  1  million  tons,  100,000  tons  would  be  sold 
locally  at  6  cents  per  pound,  386,000  tons  to  the  United  States  at  5.80 
cents  per  pound,  and  514,000  tons  to  the  world  market  at  yesterday’s 
price  of  1.75  cents.  The  average  price  received  for  all  Dominican 
sugar  would  be,  therefore,  3.70  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  now  check  this  average  price  against  the 
cost  of  production.  In  our  company,  the  cost  of  production  is  over 
41/2  cents.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  company  is  a  very  efficiently 
managed  enterprise. 

The  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  govern¬ 
ment-owned  entity  accounting  for  two-thirds  of  the  production,  has 
by  eliminating  featherbedding  and  by  following  the  advice  of  an  out- 
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side  consulting  firm,  managed  in  the  past  2  years  to  reduce  its  costs 
from  a  reported  7  cents  to  5.5  cents.  I  am  advised  that  with  the  return 
of  stable  conditions  the  costs  will  go  down  to  5  cents.  But  despite  these 
commendable  efforts,  the  average  price  it  will  realize  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill  is  only  3.7  cents. 

What  then  is  the  solution  ?  The  solution  lies  initially  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  room. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  wish  to  recommend  for  your  delibera¬ 
tions  certain  principles: 

My  first,  recommended  principle  is  that,  you  can  determine  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  sugar  quota  by  first  utilizing  a  formula  as  an  initial 
guideline.  We  propose  that  the  most  objective  formula  is  to  calculate 
first,  the  average  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  over  the  3-year 
period  1962  to  1964,  inclusive,  which  was  the  term  of  the  last  Sugar 

Act.  .  . 

In  this  connection,  however,  the  130,000  tons  allocated  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  under  the  terms  of  the  honeybee  bill  should  be  treated 
today  in  any  calculations  as  a  part  of  the  available  Cuban  realloca¬ 
tion."  I  am  sure  I  need  not  review  how  that  provision  came  about,  nor 
why  it  had  to  come  about,  nor  need  I  elaborate  on  the  hope  that  this 
lime  the  basic  sugar  legislation  will  completely  and  properly  deal 
with  the  Dominican  problem. 

In  arriving  at  the  basis  of  the  application  of  this  formula,  I  fully  sup¬ 
port  all  that  Mr.  Chapman  has  said  so  well  and  forcefully  with  respect 
to  allocating  90  percent  of  the  foreign  quota  to  our  traditional  Western 
Hemisphere  suppliers.  I  must  say,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  with 
real  astonishment  that  I  find  in  the  administration  bill  that  of  the  far¬ 
away  suppliers — those  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  Far  East — com¬ 
pared  to  the  basic  1962  legislative  quotas  only  one  had  its  basic  quota 
reduced  slightly,  four  of  the  larger  of  such  producers  had  their  basic 
quotas  doubled,  and  six  received  a  basic  quota  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  as  compared  with 
your  action  in  1962,  14  of  our  neighboring  suppliers  had  their 
basic  quotas  substantially  reduced,  while  2  received  a  quota  for  the 
first  time  and  only  1  supplier,  a  small  one,  had  its  quota  increased.  I 
wonder  where  some  of  the  bureaucrats  were  when  President  Johnson 
said  just  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Alliance  commemorative  ceremony : 
“We  will  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  expanding  market  for  the  sugar 
that  is  produced  by  Latin  America.”  The  basic  quota  is  the  permanent 
fixture,  the  instrumentality  by  which  a  regularly  expanding  market 
can  be  assured.  The  simple  fact  is  that  as  the  bill  now  reads  14  Latin 
American  suppliers  have  had  their  basic  quota  permanently  reduced, 
while  the  faraway  suppliers  had  theirs  increased. 

I  would  also  propose  that  any  country  importing  any  sugar  should 
not  be  given  a  quota.  This  would  eliminate  a  repetition  of  the  cruel 
jest,  of  Dominican  sugar  being  sold  at  the  distressed  world  price  to  a 
faraway  supplier  which  found  itself  short  of  sugar  after  it  had  made 
substantial  sales  to  the  United  States  at  6  cents. 

My  second  recommended  principle  is  that  there  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  the  use  of  dollars  earned  from  sugar  exports  to  buy  goods  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  our  exports 
will  be  benefited  by  the  opening  up  of  our  sugar  market.  Thus  vrhere 
the  dollars  earned  from  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  in  the  past 
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are  not  reflected  in  increased  dollars  spent  in  the  United  States.  The 
figures  arrived  at  under  the  proposed  formula  should  be  adjusted 
downward. 

^  Those  countries  which  increased  their  imports  from  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  increased  sugar  dollars  should  have  their  quota 
correspondingly  increased.  I  might  point  out  that  the  Dominican 
dollar  imports  went  from  $30  million  in  1961  to  $113  million  in  1964, 
which  was  far  more  than  the  Dominicans  earned  out  of  their  dollar 
sugar  sales.  (See  chart  III,  attached.) 

There  should  also  be  taken  into  account  that  those  countries  which 
have  consistently  increased  their  sugar  production  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  larger  U.S.  quota,  obviously  should  not  be  so  rewarded.  This 
committee  has  for  years  warned  against  overproduction.  This  warn¬ 
ing  can  have  meaning  only  if  it  is  taken  into  account  in  adjusting  the 
proposed  quotas. 

.  My  third  recommended  principle  is  that  very  special  situations  be 
given  weight  in  adjusting  the  proposed  quota.  The  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  constitutes  such  a  special  situation. 

I  suggest  that  the  result  of  the  calculations  and  judgments  up  to 
this  point  would  yield  a  Dominican  quota  of  approximately  600,000 
tons.  In  light  of  the  special  situation,  however,  I  would  urge  that 
this  figure  be  revised  so  that  its  basic  quota  and  its  share  of  the  Cuban 
reallocation  total  not  less  than  750,000  tons,  plus  a  regular  share  in 
the  deficit  reallocations  and  the  distribution  of  increased  growth. 

It  may  be  quite  properly  asked  of  me  why  the  executive  branch  has 
not  recommended  this  action?  I  can  only  surmise.  By  calculating 
quotas  strictly  in  accordance  with  a  mathematical  formula,  the  poten¬ 
tial  charge  of  preferential  treatment  to  any  country  is  avoided.  This 
best  explains  why  the  quotas  should  be  determined  by  the  Congress, 
which  need  not  defend  its  actions  to  every  foreign  ambassador. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  reflect  that  if  this  country  could  make 
the  hard  decision  to  risk  American  lives  in  a  small  Caribbean  country 
in  order  to  preserve  its  3  million  people  from  Communist  enslavement 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  inter- American  system,  can  it  be 
so  hard  to  vary  a  mathematical  formula  to  help  insure  the  lasting 
meaning  and  success  of  that  first  basic  decision  ? 

I  can  only  reflect  that  those  countries  of  the  OAS  which  voted  for 
the  first  time  for  the  creation  and  use  of  an  inter- American  force  to 
protect  oiie  of  its  members  from  Communist  subversion,  cannot  really 
oppose  this  economic  decision  which  may  involve  for  them  a  little  less 
quota — but  no  risk  of  lives. 

I  can  only  reflect  that  those  countries,  which  opposed  the  use  of 
OAS  armed  force  for  reasons  of  principle  involving  views  on  inter¬ 
national.  intervention,  would  not  want  to  seek  to  extend  those  views 
to  opposing  increased  help  in  the  form  of  a  larger  quota. 

The  provision  of  the  quota  which  I  have  suggested  will  not  solve  the 
Dominican  problem.  At  most,  it  will  provide  a  means  whereby  the 
principal  economic  activity  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  can  meaningfully  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Dominican  economy.  Also  it  will  provide  a  way  whereby  the  Domini¬ 
cans  themselves  can  take  those  first  steps  toward  lasting  economic  and 
political  independence. 
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If  ever  the  phrase  “trade,  not  aid”  had  significant  meaning,  that 
case  is  before  you  for  decision.  If  ever  the  wisdom  of  preserving  the 
allocation  of  the  quota  for  decision  by  the  Congress  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  all  doubts  can  be  resolved  by  you  by  determining  the  Domini¬ 
can  quota  by  judgment  rather  than  by  strict  adherence  to  mathemati¬ 
cal  formulas. 

A  long,  hard  road  lies  ahead  for  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  indeed  for  all  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  if  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion  is  to  be  eliminated  from  this  small 
island  republic  in  the  Caribbean.  The  great  minority  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  people  want  to  work  to  that  end.  This  committee,  by  the  exercise 
of  its  collective  wisdom  and  judgment,  can  help  them  immeasurably 
to  help  themselves. 

Thank  you. 

( The  complete  statement  of  J ohn  W.  Tatem,  J r.,  follows : ) 

Testimony  of  John  W.  Tatem,  Jr.,  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John  W.  Tatem,  Jr., 
I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  am  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  witness ;  this  is  my  first  appearance  before  any  congressional  commit¬ 
tee.  I  am  a  businessman,  serving  as  vice  president  of  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Co.,  a  U.S.  corporation,  the  stock  of  which  is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  which  is  owned  by  approximately  7,000  stockholders.  I  hope 
my  lack  of  experience  in  testifying  can  be  offset  by  the  convictions  I  hold  and 
the  information  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  you. 

Our  company  produces  sugar  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  Florida  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  will  confine  my  testimony  to  our  Domini¬ 
can  interests.  I  do  so  not  only  because  our  domestic  interests  were  amply 
represented  here,  but  more  importantly  because  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
your  committee  wall  have  to  hear  any  testimony  on  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Existing  financial  limitations,  imposed  by  present  circumstances  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  have  prevented  anyone  from  testifying  on  its  behalf. 

Before  I  turn  to  questions  of  Dominican  sugar,  I  would  like  for  a  moment, 
in  my  individual  capacity,  to  speak  of  the  present  circumstances  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  In  this  area,  I  believe  I  can  speak  with  knowledge.  I  lived 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  over  40  years  and  I  am  presently  responsible  for 
the  Dominican  operations  of  our  company. 

President  Johnson’s  order  on  April  28,  1965,  directing  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
to  Santo  Domingo,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  difficult  decision,  a  decision  with 
grave  implications — a  decision  that  was  absolutely  necessary.  One  could  antici¬ 
pate  the  Communist  criticisms;  one  could  also  anticipate  the  concerns  and 
misgivings  of  those  who  honestly  were  troubled  by  this  radical  departure  from 
past  policy. 

j  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  I  wish  conditions  had  not  made  it  necessary ; 
I  can  also  say  with  absolute  conviction  that  because  of  the  President’s  decision 
the  Dominican  Republic  today  is  not  an  ally  of  Castro  Cuba. 

What  has  been  done  has  been  done  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  It 
would  indeed  be  tragic,  however,  if  what  was  prevented  by  force  would  now 
insidiously  be  accomplished  by  economic  deterioration,  or  just  by  lack  of  enough 
will  on  the  part  of  everyone — Dominicans,  ourselves,  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere — everyone  who  has  a  stake  in  preserving  the  integrity  of 
this  small  republic,  and  through  it,  of  the  entire  inter-American  system. 

The  recent  Declaration  to  Dominican  People,  signed  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Special  Committee,  including  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  provides  for  a  general 
amnesty  and  a  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  all  Dominican  citizens.  Effectuation 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  Declaration  to  Dominican  People  will 
mean  that,  internally,  in  that  small  island  republic  of  3  million  people,  as  in 
any  free  society,  those  who  follow  the  false  premises  of  communism  will  be  free 
to  advocate  them. 

Now  you  and  I  know  that  in  these  circumstances  the  organized,  trained,  and 
dedicated  Castroite  elements  will  continue  unabated  their  efforts  to  capture 
the  Dominican  Republic.  You  and  I  know  that  only  if  the  Dominican  Republic 
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quickly  rebuilds  its  war-torn  economy,  only  if  poverty,  unemployment,  bewilder¬ 
ment,  and  confusion  are  substantially  eliminated — only  then  will  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  really  lost  this  war.  Only  then  will  our  policy  have  been  assured  of 
a  meaning  in  the  hindsight  of  history,  and  the  tragic  loss  of  Dominican  and 
American  lives  find  lasting  justification. 

The  importance  of  the  efforts  to  rebuild  the  Dominican  economy  and  to  defeat 
the  Communist  objectives  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  by  the  United  States.  The  Declaration  to  Dominican  People,  broad¬ 
cast  in  Santo  Domingo  on  August  8,  declares : 

“*  *  *  we  affirm  our  intention  to  help  the  Dominican  people  in  their  efforts  to 
build  the  democratic  institutions  that  are  the  only  effective  defense  against 
communism. 

“However,  if  these  institutions  are  to  be  built,  the  nation’s  economy  must  be 
saved.  At  the  moment  it  is  on  the  point  of  ruin.” 

In  his  historic  remarks  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
just  this  past  Tuesday,  President  Johnson  eloquently  stated  our  country’s  in¬ 
tentions.  He  said : 

“I  know  that  all  of  you  [Organization  of  American  States  countries]  share  the 
wish  that,  the  future  government,  chosen  by  the  Dominican  Republic  and  by 
the  Dominican  people  themselves,  will  be  devoted  to  the  principles  of  liberal 
democracy  and  social  justice ;  and  that  you  share,  as  well,  the  intention  of  my 
country  to  help  them  rebuild  that  strife-scarred  land.” 

The  American  newspapers  of  last  week  reported  a  major  AID  program  cur¬ 
rently  being  considered  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  true  “Caribbean  show¬ 
case.”  The  article  quotes  a  top  U.S.  Government  official : 

“We’re  prepared  to  make  a  substantial  and  generous  contribution.  But,  in  the 
last  analysis,  anything  we  do  will  depend  on  the  Dominicans  and  how  far  they’re 
willing  to  go  in  helping  themselves.” 

I  believe  this  latter  statement  to  be  so  obvious  that  it  bears  repeating,  lest  its 
obviousness  obscure  its  basic  significance.  United  States  dollars  cannot,  by 
themselves,  provide  a  sound  Dominican  economy  that  will  furnish  the  base  from 
which  a  lasting  democracy  can  be  established.  Our  aid,  our  taxpayers’  money, 
can  only  provide  needed  assistance  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Dominican 
people. 

It  is  the  Dominican  people  who  through  their  efforts,  their  willingness  to 
work,  their  perseverance,  and  their  ability  to  sacrifice  today  for  a  free  and  better 
life  tomorrow — it  is  only  these  victims  of  a  long  tyranny,  and  the  equally  tragic- 
vacuum  that  tyranny  inevitably  leaves  in  its  wake,  who  can  make  the  meaning¬ 
ful  and  counting  first  steps  toward  a  better  world. 

Whether  the  Dominicans  can  take  those  first  meaningful  steps  depends  on 
the  status  of  their  economy.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  summarize  briefly  for  you 
the  makeup  of  that  economy. 

The  economy  is  a  sugar  economy.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  the  only  inde¬ 
pendent  country  in  the  free  world  where  sugar  is  the  principal  source  of  income. 
The  Dominican  sugar  industry  accounts  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  wages 
and  salaries  paid  by  the  industrial  sector.  It  employs  upward  of  85,000  people, 
the  largest  labor  force  on  the  island.  Sugar  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
synonymous.  Herein  lies  the  problem :  if  the  sugar  industry  sags,  the  Domini¬ 
can  economy  collapses. 

One  course  would  be  to  accept  this  dependence  on  sugar  as  some  preordained 
fate  and  increase  that  dependence  by  increasing  production.  Fortunately,  that 
has  not  been  the  course  that  has  been  followed.  Many  years  ago  testimony  was 
given  before  this  committee  that  the  intention  of  the  Dominican  sugar  producers 
was  to  increase  their  then  total  sugar  production  from  a  little  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  tons  to  1  million  tons,  and  to  stabilize  production  at  that 
general  level.  That  level  was  reached  over  5  years  ago;  and  there  it  remains. 

In  our  company,  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  the  program  today  is  not  to 
seek  an  increase  in  production,  but  a  decerease  in  the  nonlabor  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  to  improve  land  utilization  in  order  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  cane 
from  less  acres,  to  use  the  free  acres  for  other  diversified  activities,  and  to 
increase  the  production  of  byproducts. 

These  policies  have  been  determined  because  of  the  realities  of  the  Dominican 
sugar  economy  and  the  world  sugar  market.  Of  the  1  million  tons  of  sugar  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  little  over  10  percent  is  consumed 
locally.  This  differs  radically  from  Mexico  and  Brazil,  for  example,  which  con¬ 
sumed  in  1964  domestically  74  and  78  percent  of  their  production,  and  even  Peru, 
which  consumed  41  percent.  The  Dominican  sugar  industry  does  not  have  any 
such  benefit  of  a  large  or  expending  domestic  market. 
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Dominican  sugar  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  foreign  markets  for  a  home.  But 
unlike  the  British  West  Indies,  which  has  the  preferential  Commonwealth 
market  to  absorb  on  the  average  of  75  percent  of  its  production,  or  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  with  70  and  75  percent,  respectively,  either  consumed  locally 
or  exported  to  the  Commonwealth  market,  Dominican  sugar  has  no  built-in  for¬ 
eign  preferential  market. 

Unlike  every  other  Western  Hemisphere  country,  the  Dominican  Republic 
alone  cannot  turn  to  a  large  domestic  market  or  alternatively  to  a  built-in  pre¬ 
ferential  foreign  market. 

The  impact  of  this  on  the  Dominican  economy  is  frightening :  approximately 
90  percent  of  its  total  sugar  production  must  be  sold  abroad.  The  only  stabilized 
market  aavilable  to  it  is  the  United  States.  What  the  Dominican  sugar  industry 
does  not  sell  in  the  United  States,  it  must  sell  in  the  distressed  world  market. 
(See  chart  I.) 
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Table  l— Exports  as  a  percent  of  group-year  production,  1964 


1964 

crop  year 
production 

Net 

exports, 

1964 

Exports  as 
percent  of 
production 

Thousand  tons 

Thousand  tons 

Thousand  tons 

Dominican  Republic.  _  _ _  _ 

1,000 

835 

83. 5 

915 

472 

51.6 

2, 368 

536 

22.6 

British  West  Indies..  ...  - -  - 

1,520 

1, 210 

79.6 

1.  068 

70.3 

Net _  _ 

142 

9.3 

3,939 

1,063 

307 

7.8 

Argentina _  _  _  _ _ _ 

60 

5.6 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data. 


That  so-called  world  market  almost  always  has  been  and  is  now  a  dump 
market  for  homeless  sugar.  Generally,  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  sugar 
production  of  the  world,  that  sugar  which  is  not  sold  in  a  stabilized,  regulated 
domestic  market  or  a  stabilized,  regulated  foreign  market,  goes  into  the  world 
market.  It  is  a  market  which  easily  can  be  manipulated  by  the  Cuban-Soviet 
bloc. 

Since  the  Dominican  economy  is  a  sugar  economy,  it  obviously  follows  that 
Dominican  sugar  export  earnings  are  the  basis  of  its  international  balance  of 
payments.  Dominican  sugar  exports  account  for  over  50  percent  of  its  total 
export  earnings.  The  price  the  Dominican  Republic  receives  for  its  sugar,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  real  determinative  factor  of  what  the  Dominicans  can  buy  abroad  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  their  economy.  ( See  chart  II. ) 


Table  II. — Relationship  of  sugar  exports  to  total  exports,  1963 


Value  (millions  of  dollars) 

Percent 1  of 
total  (sugar 

Total  exports 

Sugar  exports 

exports) 

Dominican  Republic _ _ _ 

174.3 

100.4 

57.6 

China  (Taiwan)  .  _  _  __  __  __ _ _ _ _  _ 

331.7 

101.9 

30.7 

Republic  of  Philippines _  _____  ______  _ 

727.1 

148.5 

20. 1 

British  West  Indies:  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Bar¬ 
bados.  _  __  _  _ _ _ _ _ _  __  __  _ _ _ 

597.7 

116.3 

19.5 

Peru__  _ _  _ _ 

540.0 

64.9 

12.0 

Mexico _ _  _ _ _ _ _  _  _  _ _ _ 

984.  0 

59.6 

6. 1 

Australia _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 784. 7 
1,406.5 

159.7 

5.7 

Brazil  _ _ _  _  _ 

72.9 

5.2 

Argentina _  _  _ _ _ 

1.365.1 

1, 267. 3 

1. 602. 2 

67.5 

4.9 

South  Africa..  ..  _  ...  _  _  ... _ _ 

54.3 

4.3 

India _ _ _  _ _ _ 

56.4 

3.5 

1  Converted  from  local  currencies  on  the  basis  of  rates  of  exchange  indicated  in  International  Financial 
Statistics  (IMF)  as  applicable  to  year  1963. 

Sources:  UN  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  1963,  and  data  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  Statistical  Division. 

In  terms  of  the  administration  quota  proposal,  this  means  that  out  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  production  of  1  million  tons,  100,000  tons  would  be  sold  locally  at  6  cents 
per  pound,  386,000  tons  to  the  United  States  at  5.80  cents  per  pound,  and  514,000 
tons  to  the  world  market  at  yesterday’s  price  of  1.75  cents.  The  average 
price  received  for  all  Dominican  sugar  would  be,  therefore,  3.7  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  now  check  this  average  price  against  the  cost  of 
production.  In  our  company,  the  cost  of  production  is  over  4%  cents.  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  company  is  a  very  efficiently  managed  enterprise.  I  can 
equally  well  assure  you  that  our  total  sales  proceeds  do  go  in  large  part — - 
indeed  principally — right  back  into  the  Dominican  economy.  Our  wage  scales 
have  doubled  in  the  last  4  years,  our  fringe  benefits  now  include  housing  assist¬ 
ance,  vacation  pay,  sick  leave  pay,  and  special  bonuses  related  to  sales  prices. 
In  addition  to  a  substantial  export  tax,  our  net  earnings  are  taxed  by  the 
Dominicans  at  a  38-percent  rate.  And  when  our  average  gross  sugar  revenues 
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Chart  -  II 

HE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  IS  MORE  DEPENDENT 
UPON  SUGAR  EXPORTS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAJOR 
FOREIGN  SUPPLIER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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are  in  excess  of  5.825  cents  free  on  board  per  pound  (as  when  the  world  market 
exceeded  the  U.S.  price) ,  the  excess  is  presently  taxed  100  per-cent. 

The  largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  government-owned 
entity  accounting  for  two-thirds  of  the  production,  has  by  eliminating  feather¬ 
bedding  and  by  following  the  advice  of  an  outside  consulting  firm,  managed  in 
the  past  2  years  to  reduce  its  costs  from  a  reported  7  cents  to  5.5  cents.  I  am 
advised  that  with  the  return  of  stable  conditions  the  costs  will  go  down  to  5 
cents.  But  despite  these  commendable  efforts,  the  average  price  it  will  realize 
under  the  administration  bill  is  only  3.7  cents. 

What  then  is  the  solution?  I  can  answer  this  by  first  saying  where  one  can 
find  the  solution.  The  solution  lies  initially  in  this  committee  room.  The  solu¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  formula  the  Congress  adopts  for  allocating  the  foreign 
share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market.  _  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  recommend  for  your  deliberations  certain  principles : 

My  first  recommended  principle  is  that  you  determine  the  allocation  of  the 
foreign  sugar  quota  by  first  utilizing  a  formula  as  an  initial  guideline.  We 
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propose  that  the  most  objective  formula  is  to  calculate  first  the  average  of 
shipments  to  the  United  States  over  the  3-year  period  1962-64  inclusive,  which 
was  the  term  of  the  last  sugar  act. 

In  this  connection,  however,  the  130,000  tons  allocated  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  under  the  terms  of  the  Honeybee  bill  should  be  treated  today  in  any  calcu¬ 
lations  as  a  part  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  basic  quota,  and  not  as  a  part  of 
the  available  Cuban  reallocation.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  review  how  that  pro¬ 
vision  came  about,  nor  why  it  had  to  come  about,  nor  need  I  elaborate  on  the 
hope  that  this  time  the  basic  sugar  legislation  will  completely  and  properly  deal 
with  the  Dominican  problem. 

In  arriving  at  the  basis  of  the  application  of  this  formula,  I  fully  support  all 
that  Mr.  Chapman  has  said  so  well  and  forcefully  with  respect  to  allocating  90 
percent  of  the  foreign  quota  to  our  traditional  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers. 

1  must  say,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  with  real  astonishment  that  I  find  in  the 
administration  bill  that  of  the  faraway  suppliers' — those  in  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  Far  East — compared  to  the  basic  1962  legislative  quotas  only  one  had  its 
basic  quota  reduced  slightly,  four  of  the  larger  of  such  producers  had  their  basic 
quotas  doubled,  and  six  received  a  basic  quota  for  the  first  time.  In  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  as  compared  with  your  action  in  1962,  14  of 
our  neighboring  suppliers  had  their  basic  quotas  substantially  reduced,  while 

2  received  a  quota  for  the  first  time  and  only  1  supplier,  a  small  one,  had  its 
quota  increased.  I  wonder  where  some  of  the  bureaucrats  were  when  President 
Johnson  said  just  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Alliance  commemorative  ceremony : 

“We  will  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  expanding  market  for  the  sugar  that  is 
produced  by  Latin  America.” 

The  basic  quota  is  the  permanent  fixture,  the  instrumentality  by  which  a  regu¬ 
larly  expanding  market  can  be  assured.  The  simple  fact  is  that  as  the  bill  now 
reads  14  Latin  American  suppliers  have  had  their  basic  quota  permanently  re¬ 
duced,  while  the  faraway  suppliers  had  theirs  increased. 

I  would  also  propose  that  any  country  importing  any  sugar  should  not  be 
given  a  quota.  This  would  eliminate  a  repetition  of  the  cruel  jest  of  Dominican 
sugar  being  sold  at  the  distressed  world  price  to  a  faraway  supplier  which  found 
itself  short  of  sugar  after  it  had  made  substantial  sales  to  the  United  States  at 
6  cents. 

My  second  recommended  principle  is  that  there  be  taken  into  account  the  use 
of  dollars  earned  from  sugar  exports  to  buy  goods  in  the  United  States.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  our  exports  will  be  benefited  by  the  opening 
up  of  our  sugar  market.  Thus  where  the  dollars  earned  from  sugar  sales  to  the 
United  States  in  the  past  are  not  reflected  in  increased  dollars  spent  in  the 
United  States,  the  figures  arrived  at  under  the  proposed  formula  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  downward.  Those  countries  which  increased  their  imports  from  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  increased  sugar  dollars  should  have  their  quota 
correspondingly  increased.  I  might  point  out  that  Dominican  dollar  imports 
went  from  $30  million  in  1961  to  $113  million  in  1964,  which  was  far  more  than 
the  Dominicans  earned  out  of  their  dollar  sugar  sales.  (See  chart  III.) 

Table  III. — Relationship  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  total  imports, 

1964 


[Dollar  amounts  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Total 

imports 

Imports  from 
United 
States 

Imports  from 
United  States 
as  a  percent 
of  total 

Mexico.—  _  _  _ 

$1, 492.  0 
191.2 

579.7 

847.7 
1, 265. 6 

425.0 
2, 270.  6 
2, 977.  7 

1,  077.  4 
767.6 
2, 150.  0 

$1, 023.  3 
113.2 

236.1 
340.6 
436.5 

139.1 

704.2 

725.4 

255.5 

147.6 
408.9 

68.6 

59.2 

40.7 

40.2 
34.5 

32.7 
31.0 
24.4 

23.7 

19.2 
19.0 

Dominican  Republic.  _  _ 

Peru _ _  _ _ _ 

Republic  of  Philippines  _ 

Brazil _  _  _ 

China  (Taiwan) _  _ _  _ 

India.  _ 

Australia _  _ 

Argentina  _  _  _  _ 

Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Barbados _ 

South  Africa _ _ 

Source:  IMF,  Supplements  to  International  Financial  Statistics. 
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Chart  -  III 

MOST  DOMINICAN  IMPORTS  COME  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
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There  should  also  be  taken  into  account  that  those  countries  which  have  con¬ 
sistently  increased  their  sugar  production  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  larger  U.S. 
quota,  obviously  should  not  be  so  rewarded.  This  committee  has  for  years 
warned  against  overproduction.  That  warning  can  have  meaning  only  if  it  is 
taken  into  account  in  adjusting  the  proposed  quotas. 

My  third  recommended  principle  is  that  very  special  situations  be  given  weight 
in  adjusting  the  proposed  quota.  Thus,  and  I  have  no  particular  country  in  mind, 
if  a  country  has  consistently  thwarted  United  States  and  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  policies,  that  factor  should  be  considered. 

What  I  do  have  clearly  in  mind,  however,  is  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
constitutes  a  very  special  situation  and  affirmatively  should  be  considered  as 
such  in  this  legislation.  I  suggest  that  the  result  of  the  calculations  and  judg¬ 
ments  up  to  this  point  would  yield  a  Dominican  quota  of  approximately  (100,000 

t0  In  light  of  the  special  situation,  however,  I  would  urge  that  this  figure  be 
revised  so  that  its  basic  quota  and  its  share  of  the  Cuban  reallocation  total  not 
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less  than  750,000  tons,  plus  a  regular  share  in  the  deficit  reallocations  and  the 
distribution  of  increased  growth. 

It  may  be  quite  properly  asked  of  me  why  the  executive  branch  has  not  recom¬ 
mended  this  action?  I  can  only  surmise.  By  calculating  quotas  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  mathematical  formula,  the  potential  charge  of  preferential 
treatment  to  any  country  is  avoided.  This  best  explains  why  the  quotas  should 
be  determined  by  the  Congress,  which  need  not  defend  its  actions  to  every  foreign 
Ambassador.  By  reserving  the  decision  to  Congress,  the  decisionmaking  process 
can  include  more  than  a  punched  IBM  card,  a  turning  of  the  computer’s  wheels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  a  punched  card  nor  the  turning  of  wheels  that  de¬ 
termined  the  decision  to  send  U.S.  forces  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  can  only 
reflect  that  if  this  country  could  make  the  hard  decision  to  risk  American  lives 
in  a  small  Caribbean  country  in  order  to  preserve  its  3  million  people  from  Com¬ 
munist  enslavement  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  inter-American  system,  can 
it  be  so  hard  to  vary  a  mathematical  formula  to  help  insure  the  lasting  meaning 
and  success  of  that  first  basic  decision? 

I  can  only  reflect  that  those  countries  of  the  OAS  which  voted  for  the  first 
time  for  the  creation  and  use  of  an  inter- American  force  to  protect  one  of  its 
members  from  Communist  subversion,  cannot  really  oppose  this  eocnomic  de¬ 
cision  which  may  involve  for  them  a  little  less  quota — hut  no  risk  of  lives. 

I  can  only  reflect  that  those  countries,  which  opposed  the  use  of  OAS  armed 
force  for  reasons  of  principle  involving  views  on  international  intervention, 
would  not  want  to  seek  to  extend  those  views  to  opposing  increased  help  in 
the  form  of  a  larger  quota. 

The  provision  of  the  quota  which  I  have  suggested  will  not  solve  the  Domin¬ 
ican  problem.  At  most,  it  will  provide  a  means  whereby  the  principal  economic 
activity  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  production  of  sugar,  can  meaning¬ 
fully  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Dominican  economy.  Also  it  will 
provide  a  way  whereby  the  Dominicans  themselves  can  take  those  first  steps 
toward  lasting  economic  and  political  independence. 

If  ever  the  phrase  ‘’trade,  not  aid”  had  significant  meaning,  that  case  is  before 
you  for  decision.  If  ever  the  wisdom  of  preserving  the  allocation  of  the  quota 
for  decision  by  the  Congress  has  been  questioned,  all  doubts  can  be  resolved  by 
you  by  determining  the  Dominican  quota  by  judgment  rather  than  by  strict 
adherence  to  mathematical  formulas. 

A  long,  hard  road  lies  ahead  for  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  indeed 
for  all  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  if  the  threat  of  Communist 
subversion  is  to  be  eliminated  from  this  small  island  Republic  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Dominican  people  want  to  work  to  that  end.  This 
committee,  by  the  exercise  of  its  collective  wisdom  and  judgment,  can  help 
them  immeasurably  to  help  themselves. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  You  want  750,000? 

Mr.  Tatem.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  192,000  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  Plus  the  honey  bee,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  it  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  That  is  130,000  more  or  322,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  On  page  9  you  state  that  the  largest  producer  is 
a  Government-owned  industry  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  de.  la  Garza.  I  disagree  with  you  when  you  say  that  feather¬ 
bedding  is  out  and  everything  is  going  to  be  eliminated  by  being  run 
by  the  Government.  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible  in  any  case. 

How  is  the  profit  distributed? 

Mr.  Tatem.  Frankly,  there  have  been  no  profits.  It  has  been  op¬ 
erating  and  substantial  operating  improvements  have  been  made. 
They  hope  to  make  further  improvements,  but  no  Dominican  pro- 
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ducer  can  hope  to  produce  sugar  at  a  profit  with  an  average  price 
of  3.7  cents. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  I  have  a  rather  difficult  time  understanding  your 
statement  speaking  for  the  Dominican  people,  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
at  least,  everything  that  I  have  heard  about  it  is  that  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  there  is — well,  I  do  not  know  what  word  to  use — the  way  in 
which  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  is  handled — to  put  it  that 
way — so  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  some  respects  here  you  are 
even  casting  accusations  at  other  countries  for  participating  or  not 
participating  in  the  OAS  and  using  the  OAS  preferential  treatment 
to  be.  given  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  the  extent  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  I  have  gotten  is  that  none  of  the  profits  or  none  of  the 
money  that  comes  into  this  country  gets  to  the  people  that  you  say  will 
be  benefited. 

Mr.  Tatem.  To  answer  that  would  be  quite  a  lengthy  answer.  How¬ 
ever,  sir,  I  will  try.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  the  Dominican 
economy  is  completely  dependent  on  sugar  and  without  a  proper  sugar 
industry  or  proper  prices  and  markets  it  has  a  failing  economy.  The 
Government,  you  well  know,  has  changed  quite  a  bit  over  the  last  few 
years.  However,  if  the  Dominican  Republic  is  to  survive  and  is  to 
become  a  member  of  our  family — our  political  family,  let  us  say — then 
the  basic  economy  must  be  put  in  order  which  can  only  be  done  by 
stabilizing  the  sugar  industry.  Our  high  wages  and  taxes  assure  that 
the  people  are  benefited. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 
owned  by  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  It  is  a  U.S.  corporation,  sir,  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  The  majority  of  the  stock  certainly  is  American  owned. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  Absolutely.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernetliy. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  I  understand  that  most  of  it  is  consumed  domestic¬ 
ally  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  comes  to  the  United  States. 
Where  does  the  remainder  go  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  To  the  distressed  world  market.  That  is  the  only 
market  other  than  the  United  States,  to  which  we  can  sell  sugar. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  For  instance,  where  will  it  go — could  you  desig¬ 
nate  where  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  It  will  go  to  Europe,  Japan.  And  as  I  pointed  out  in 
one  case,  some  of  it  even  went  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  At  one  time  you  had  a  very  substantial  business 
in  the  British  market. 

Mr.  Tatem.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  selling  a  larger  amount  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States,  as  our  sales  to  the  British  market,  which 
is  really  the  clearinghouse  for  most  of  the  world  sugar,  had  substan¬ 
tially  diminished. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  On  an  average,  what  do  you  get  for  sugar  in 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  Right  now  the  spot  price  is  $1.75  a  hundredweight 
for  any  Dominican  sugar  sold  abroad  outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Tatem.  1.75  cents  per  pound. 
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The  Chairman.  And  your  cost  of  production  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Tatem.  About  4.5  cents — a  little  over. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Arnold  Shaw,  representing  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  and  sugar  workers  of  Peru.  Will  you  please  eliminate  as  much 
repetition  as  possible  and  come  right  down  to  the  situation  in  Peru. 

We  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  SHAW,  COUNSEL  FOR  PERUVIAN  SUGAR 

PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  AND  FEDERATION  OF  PERUVIAN 

WORKERS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JAMES  P.  FREEBORN,  VICE  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  LATIN  AMERICAN  GROUP,  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. ;  AND  JULIO 

CRUZADO,  SECRETARY  GENERAL,  FEDERATION  OF  PERUVIAN 

SUGAR  WORKERS 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  note  that  my  remarks  are  shorter  than  anyone  who  has 
appeared  before  me  and  may  set  an  example  for  those  who  follow. 

My  name  is  Arnold  Shaw,  a  practicing  attorney  here  in  the  capital. 
I  have  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  sugar  workers  of  Peru.  Because  of  the  shortness  of 
time,  I  ask  permission  to  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  my  formal, 
full-length  statement,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  summary  of  the 
highlights. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  Peru's  sugar  workers 
and  their  families,  they  have  sent  Senor  Julio  Cruzado,  Secretary 
General  of  Peru’s  Confederation  of  Workers,  the  equivalent  of  our 
AFL-CIO,  to  Washington  to  work  with  me.  I  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  committee  Mr.  Cruzado  who  is  sitting 
with  me  now  in  case  you  have  any  questions  for  him  later.  And  on 
my  left  is  Mr.  James  P.  Freeborn,  vice  president  of  the  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  who  is  here  to  help  me  answer  technical  questions  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  for  Mr.  Cruzado. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  President  Johnson 
for  his  foresighted  decision  to  oppose  any  additional  tariff  or  import 
fee  on  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States.  We  also  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  for  his  recent  declaration  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  when  he  said : 

We  will  also  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  expanding  market  for  Latin  American 
sugar. 

In  view  of  that  most  important  statement,  you  can  imagine  our  sur¬ 
prise,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  later  that  same  day  the  executive  branch 
released  its  draft  sugar  bill  and  we  discovered  that  its  proposed  share 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  quota  (ex  the  Philippines)  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  nations  had  dropped  from  the  77  percent  assigned  in  the 
1962  Sugar  Act  to  only  68  percent  in  the  proposed  bill. 

This  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  President’s  announced  goal  of 
trying  to  maintain  a  regularly  expanding  market  for  Latin  American 
sugar. 

^  irtually  all  Alliance  nations  would  suffer  under  the  new  proposal, 
but  the  workers  and  producers  of  Peru  would  probably  suffer  the 
most.  Peru’s  basic  quota  would  be  cut  back  from  192,000  tons  in  1962 
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to  only  101,000  for  the  next  6  vears,  putting  Peru  well  below  the 
Dominican  and  Mexican  quotas  in  spite  of  their  identical  treatment 
under  the  act  since  1957. 

And  before  that,  ever  since  World  War  II,  Peru  was  the  largest 
of  the  foreign  suppliers  to  the  United  States,  if  one  excludes  Cuba, 
which,  like  the  Philippines,  enjoyed  a  special  relationship  with  this 
country,  and  I  have  an  attachment  explaining  this,  No.  1.  While  the 
quantity  Peru  shipped  during  this  time  was  not  great,  the  fact  that 
Peru  supplied  between  45  and  50  percent  of  all  sugar  the  United  States 
purchased  from  these  foreign  suppliers  is  not  inconsequential. 

I  would  like  now  to  explain  why  the  proposed  cutback  in  the  U.S. 
market  would  harm  Peru  more  than  any  other  country  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  except  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Of  the  16  Alliance  for  Progress  nations  exporting  sugar  to  the 
United  States  since  the  Castro  takeover  of  Cuba  (1961-64),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  true : 

(1)  Peru  ranks  second  (with  Haiti)  in  the  percentage  of  total  ex¬ 
ports  that  are  accounted  for  by  sugar. 

(2)  Peru  ranks  second  in  the  percentage  of  her  total  production 
which  she  must  sell  outside  of  her  own  protected  home  market.  The 
figure  is  63  percent,  and  I  have  an  attachment  explaining  that,  No.  2. 

By  both  tests,  only  the  Dominican  Republic  is  more  dependent  on 
the  U.S.  market  than  is  Peru. 

Based  on  the  charts  submitted  by  Mr.  Chapman — I  do  not  recall  the 
number — but  it  has  to  do  with  purchases  of  agricultural  products, 
Peru  runs  second  in  that  chart,  purchasing  $60  million  cash  for  the 
year  ending  June  1964.  And  I  might  add  that  Peru  does  not  have  a 
significant  income  from  the  U.S.  tourists  with  which  to  buy  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  we  are  speaking  of. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  sugar  market  is  especially  important  to  Peru’s 
sugar  workers  and  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  present  for  the  record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Julio 
Cruzado  which  he  brings  to  us  from  the  sugar  workers  of  Peru,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  I  should  like  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Cruzado  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  This  gentleman  is  the  “George  Meany”  of  the  Peruvian 
labor  union.  I  introduced  him  at  the  outset. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  present  that  statement,  what  is  the 
average  daily  wage  of  a  cane  cutter  in  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  I  can  give  you  an  average  of  the  total  wages  for 
the  workers,  including  voluntary  and  legal  fringe  benefits,  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  running  at  just  under  $1,700  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  $1,700  per  year  annually  including  all  cash  and  non¬ 
cash  benefits. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  take-home  pay  for  cutting  cane  all  day  ? 
Somebody  said  it,  was  in  the  area  of  50  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Freeborn.  It  is  in  the  area  of  $2. 

The  Chairman.  $2  a  day  and  not  50  cents.  How  many  hours  does 
he  work  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  He  does  not  have  a  workout  day.  They  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  system  that  they  call  the  tarea.  The  workload  is  set  by  custom  and 
bargaining  which  involves  cutting  a  number  of  furrows.  They  work 
about  6  hours,  or  they  can  work  at  their  own  pace. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  make  about  $2  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  That  is  in  cash.  They  have  free  housing,  a  measure 
of  food  ration,  free  hospital  care,  free  schools,  and  recreation  and 
social  benefits  of  this  nature,  plus  special  pension  laws  that  are  set  by 
the  Peruvian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Siiaw  (reading  Mr.  Cruzado’s  letter)  : 

Cetepe, 

Confederation  de  Trabajadores  del  Peru, 

August  20,  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  In  the  name  of  the  one  and  a  half  million  workers  who  belong 
to  the  Federation  of  Workers  of  Peru,  and  especially  on  behalf  of  the  50,000  affili¬ 
ated  workers  from  the  sugar  industry,  I  wish  to  express  to  this  committee  our 
very  deep  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  make  known  to  you  our  great 
concern  at  certain  aspects  of  the  administration  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act. 

Two  important  factors  have  contributed  to  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  Peruvian  sugar  industry  and  their 
200,000  dependents. 

The  first  was  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  its  stimulus  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Peru. 

The  second  was  the  increase  in  Peru’s  shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
after  Castro  took  over  Cuba. 

The  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  are  the  key  to  the  increase  in  payroll 
and  hospitals  and  schools  and  other  fringe  benefits  which  represent  slightly  over 
100  percent  improvement  in  the  total  remuneration  in  cash  and  other  benefits 
since  1960. 

All  of  this  is  gravely  threatened  by  the  executive  branch  proposal  for  a  perma¬ 
nently  reduced  volume  of  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  new  bill. 

Today,  there  are  several  union  contracts  pending  renewal.  By  agreement  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor,  the  bargaining  sessions  have  been  put  off  until 
further  notice,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  U.S.  Congress  action  on  the  new  sugar 
bill.  This  delay,  plus  some  early  signs  of  the  economic  crisis  looming  for  the 
Peruvian  sugar  industry,  have  already  stimulated  the  Communists  to  work 
harder  to  gain  influence  of  organized  sugar  workers. 

Only  recently  the  free  and  democratic  labor  movement  has  lost  two  major 
unions  to  small  Communisr.  power  groups  who  have  capitalized  on  the  effect  on 
the  industry  of  the  reduced  quota  imposed  on  Peru  in  1965  and  the  extremely  low 
level  of  the  world  sugar  price. 

We  have  lost,  to  the  Communists,  the  union  of  one  of  the  major  estates  in  the 
north.  This  estate  is  in  very  severe  financial  difficulties  and  struggling  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.  It  could  not,  of  course,  continue  the  annual  wage  increase  which 
has  become  customary  in  the  last  5  years  in  Peru. 

The  second  union  taken  over  recently  by  Communists  is  that  of  one  of  the 
major  and  most  socially  advanced  estates  in  Peru.  This  year’s  wage  settlement 
featured  an  increase  of  9  percent  on  the  average  which  is  still  OK,  as  this  estate 
has  other  industries  which  helped  to  avoid  a  more  severe  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  increase  of  wages.  Yet  as  this  represented  a  slight  reduction  from  last  year’s 
increase  this  was  enough  for  the  Communists  to  convince  the  rank  and  file  to 
throw  out  the  leaders  of  the  union  and  replace  them  with  some  of  their  own 
faithfuls.  To  us  this  is  just  as  serious  as  if  the  Communists  took  over  the 
General  Motors  or  the  Ford  locals  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee,  please  to  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  broader  issues  surrounding  Peru’s  current  social  and  economic 
position,  and  especially  the  struggle  of  the  free  and  democratic  labor  unions 
against  the  Communist  elements  who  seek  to  conquer  organized  labor.  Any 
reduction  in  labor’s  living  standards,  purchasing  power,  or  in  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment,  as  a  result  of  a  low  sugar  quota  in  the  United  States,  would  play  into 
the  Communists  hands  and  imperil  the  future  development  of  the  free  labor 
movement  in  Peru. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Julio  Cruzado, 
Secretary  General. 
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Mr.  Frf.eborn.  I  may  just  add  that  they  are  employed  all  year 
around  and  there  is  no  migratory  labor  at  all  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Siiaw.  From  the  foregoing,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  is  probably  more  important  to  Peru  than  to  any  other 
country  in  Latin  America,  except  the  Dominican  Kepublic.  It  is  also 
more  important  to  Peru  than  to  virtually  all  nations  outside  the  Al¬ 
liance,  most  of  which  have  guaranteed  access  to  other  preferential 
markets. 

It  is  equally  true,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  Peru  is  of  some  importance 
to  the  United  States — the  second  test  by  which  one  should  judge  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  in  determining  quota  allocations. 
Just  this  week,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann  set  forth  one 
significant  measure  of  a  nation’s  importance  to  the  United  States  when 
he  said  there  should  be — - 

a  direct  relationship  between  U.S.  financial  assistance  and  the  efforts  made  by 
recipient  nations  towards  achieving  economic  growth  and  social  progress. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  economic  and  social 
transformation  now  underway  in  Peru.  Some  of  you  may  have  had 
occasion  to  read  the  cover  story  article  in  the  March  12  issue  of  Time 
which  documents  this.  I  would  like  to  request  that  it  be  made  part 
of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  make  a  part  of  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Siiaw.  A  copy  of  the  Time  magazine. 

The  Chairman.  We  cannot  put  that  in  the  record.  We  will  put  it 
in  the  files  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  will  accept  the  chairman’s  decision. 

President  Balaunde  is  rapidly  moving  Peru’s  12  million  people 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  following:  100,000  new  homes  by  1970, 
free  education  for  all,  the  irrigation  of  200,000  desert  acres  in  the 
north,  penetration  highways  to  unlock  the  riches  of  the  Sierra  and  the 
jungle  lowlands.  His  national  peace  corps  Popular  Cooperation  move¬ 
ment  is  regarded  by  senior  U.S.  ofiicials  as  a  model  for  the  entire 
continent. 

It  is  this  program  that  Communist-led  elements  are  desperately 
seeking  to  disrupt  through  the  terrorist  and  guerrilla  activities  in  the 
Sierra  and  elsewhere.  The  recent  murder  of  seven  Peruvian  national 
guardsmen  in  the  Andes,  the  explosion  of  several  bombs  in  downtown 
Lima,  student  mobs  rioting  in  the  streets,  and  a  60-day  suspension  of 
the  Constitution — all  attest  to  the  fact  that  Peru’s  adversaries  are  not 
idle. 

Thus  the  challenge  of  extremism  and  the  progress  of  moderation 
both  make  South  America’s  third  largest  nation  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  United  States. 

But  the  demonstrable  importance  of  Peru  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.S.  sugar  market  to  Peru  does  not  dispose  of  the  executive 
branch’s  proposal  to  drastically  reduce  Peru’s  sugar  quota  for  the 
next  6  years.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  for  a  few  moments. 

In  late  1961,  the  U.S.  Government  informed  foreign  producers  that 
increased  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964,  would  have  a 
strong  bearing  on  its  recommendations  to  the  Congress  concerning 
future  country  quotas.  The  purpose  was  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
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of  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  a  time  when,  because  of  the  1962  act’s 
global  quota,  the  United  States  had  inadequate  protection  against  the 
worldwide  shortage  and  higher  world  prices  which  then  existed. 

Once  this  olfer  of  extra  reward  was  made,  the  Government  of  course 
had  to  honor  its  commitment.  But  this  did  not  require  that  shipments 
in  1964  be  given  double  weight  or  that  1963-64  shipments  would  be 
the  only  factors  considered.  Nor  did  it  require  that  the  formula  be 
applied  for  6  years  or  more. 

This  commitment  was  never  intended,  nor  understood,  to  mean  this. 
Such  an  extensively  handsome  reward  could  never  be  considered  a 
quid  pro  quo.  In  fact,  since  all  nations  who  sacrificed  substantially 
in  1964  have  received  increased  quotas  for  1965,  they  will  more  than 
make  up,  this  year  alone,  whatever  they  lost  in  1964.  As  the  world 
price  of  sugar  thus  far  this  year  has  averaged  3  cents  less  than  the 
U.S.  price,  foreign  producers  with  increased  1965  quotas  will  make 
roughly  3  cents  more  per  pound  on  their  increased  1965  U.S.  sales 
than  they  would  have  made  if  required  to  sell  that  increased  quantity 
on  the  world  market.  This  gain  will  more  than  offset  whatever  finan¬ 
cial  loss  resulted  from  increased  sales  to  the  United  States  in  1964,  as 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  attached  table  (attachment  No.  8) . 

Thus  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  U.S.  obligation  will  be  fully  met 
by  the  close  of  1965. 

"There  is  only  one  other  reason  why  certain  officials  seem  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  base  future  country  allocations  on  the 
1968-64  performance  record.  They  believe  that  it  is  the  best  basis  for 
determining  which  nations  in  the  future  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
U.S.  requirements  should  the  world  price  again  exceed  the  U.S.  price. 

But  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Schnittker  himself  testi¬ 
fied  on  Wednesday : 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  foreign  suppliers  would  have  further  incentive 
to  service  our  market  at  all  times  because  they  would  be  assured  of  a  price  more 
than  double  the  present  world  price.  The  price  would  be  attractive  to  efficient 
producers  but  not  so  high  as  to  encourage  production  unduly.  Exporting  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  further  encouraged  to  service  our  market  at  all  times  because 
nonperformance  in  any  year  would  be  grounds  for  reducing  a  country’s  quota  in 
future  years  ( p.  5 ) . 

He  further  said : 

If  any  country  fails  to  fill  its  quota,  its  quota  in  future  years  would  be  re¬ 
duced  except  upon  a  finding  of  force  majuere  by  the  Secretary  *  *  *  Thus, 
countries  would  have  incentive  to  maintain  reserve  stock  for  the  U.S.  market 
of  the  order  of  15  percent  of  their  quota  (p.  12) . 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  63-64  formula  in  the 
executive  branch  bill  is  neither  justified  in  the  name  of  guaranteed 
future  deliveries,  nor  in  the  name  of  a  due  reward. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  is  once  again  free  to  allocate  its  for¬ 
eign  sugar  quota  on  the  basis  of  its  broader  national  interests. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  U.S.  sugar  market  is  more  important 
to  Alliance  nations  than  to  virtually  all  nonmembers  most  of  whom 
enjoy  access  to  other  preferential  markets. 

And  within  the  Alliance,  while  everyone  is  equal,  we  like  to  think 
that  some  are  more  equal  than  others.  For  example:  The  U.S. 
sugar  market  is  more  important  to  Peru  than  to  any  other  Alliance 
nation  except  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Added  to  this  is  Peru's  importance  to  the  United  States  and  her 
proven  capacity  over  the  last  several  decades  to  supply  U.S.  require¬ 
ments. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  interests  of  the  United  States  clearly 
would  not  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  the  Peruvian  quota  proposed 
in  the  executive  branch  draft.  All  relevant  facts  points  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Peru  should  be  preceded  only  by  the  Dominican  Republic. 

If  this  is  done  and  if  the  Alliance’  share  of  the  U.S.  quota  is  in¬ 
creased  justice  wTill  be  done  and  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  all  other  nations  will  be  served. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  next  witness  we  will  call  is  Mr.  Albert  S.  Nemir,  who  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Herbert  C.  Hathorn,  on  behalf  of  the  Sugar  and  Alco¬ 
hol  Institute  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Could  I  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  the  previous 
witness  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Who  owns  the  sugar  companies  in  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  sugar  companies  are  all  privately  owned.  There 
are  five  or  six  fairly  substantial  ones,  fairly  large,  and  the  rest  go 
all  the  wTay  down  to  small  farms.  I  believe  there  are  53  units  in  all 
and,  approximately  50  percent  are  owned  by  the  larger  companies  and 
the  balance  are  owned  by  the  small  ones. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Are  they  owned  by  the  citizens  of  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  All  private  citizens  of  Peru,  yes;  except  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  of  course. 

Mr.  Freeborn.  And  International  Basic  Economic  Corp.  also  has 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Shaw.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  is  on  the  Yew  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  that  would  be,  of  course,  owned  by  American  citizens,  also,  to  a 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  do  so  now,  but  can 
you  give  us  figures  on  the  various  companies.  If  you  cannot  do  it  now, 
will  you  place  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  I  might  be  able  to  answer  that  in  some  degree,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  have  an  insight  into  the  profit-and-loss  statement  of 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Freeborn.  One  of  the  major  companies  is  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  at  the  moment.  The  Grace  Co.’s  share  of  the  Peruvian  produc¬ 
tion  is  about  18  percent.  And  one  of  those  companies  is  losing  money 
under  its  sugar  operations.  The  other  one  is  slightly  profitable.  I 
would  say  that,  probably,  the  loss  is  representative  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole— somewhere  between  a  slight  profit  and  a  loss.  The  reason 
being,  of  course,  that  the  sales  to  the  very  depressed  world  market  at 
$1.75,  substantially  below  the  average  cost  of  production.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  Government  made  a  survey  this  year  with  the  assistance  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  management  and  labor  and  arrived  at  a  mean 
production  figure  of  about  4.52,  that  is  $4.52,  excluding  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  exchanges,  taking  the  broader  spectrum  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  was  $4.52. 
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Mr.  Purcell.  Maybe  so,  but  I  do  not  catch  on  to  that  very  quickly. 
Maybe  you  answered  my  question.  Y ou  say  $4.52  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  The  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  am  not  a  mathematician  but  I  can  read  figures.  Can 
you  j  ust  give  me  some  figures  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  I  can  give  you  the  projected  figures. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  them. 

Mr.  Freeborn.  We  can  do  that  for  our  two  companies,  anyway.  I 
could  give  them  to  you  now.  One  of  them  is  projected  to  lose  $500,000 
on  sugar  this  calendar  year,  and  the  other  one  to  make  a  profit  of 
$385,000,  which  is  a  return  on  investment  which  is  completely 
negligible. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  to  do  it  now,  but  can  you 
give  us  a  figure  on  U.S.  aid  to  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Freeborn.  Yes,  I  can  do  that.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

(The  information  follows:) 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  24, 1965. 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  During  the  course  of  my  appearance  before  your  committee 
on  H.R.  10496,  I  was  asked  to  supply  for  the  record  certain  information  concern¬ 
ing  ownership  and  earnings  of  Peruvian  sugar  companies.  The  information 
follows : 

1.  Ownership. — Of  the  53  Peruvian  sugar  producers,  there  are  10  large 
producers  (over  70,000  tons  per  year),  5  medium  (between  5,000  and  20,000 
tons),  and  38  small  (less  than  5,000  tons)  sugar  estates  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  workers.  In  terms  of  production,  72  percent  of  the  Peruvian 
sugar  industry  is  owned  by  Peruvian  companies.  The  W.  R.  Grace  Estates 
accounted  for  18  percent  and  those  of  International  Basic  Economy  Corp. 
4.7  percent. 

2.  Earnings. — No  precise  figures  are  available  on  Peruvian  sugar  industry 
overall  earnings  but  it  is  generally  known  that  virtually  all  producers  are 
in  a  loss  position  for  the  year  1965  to  date  and  are  forecast  to  lose  money  for 
the  entire  year. 

One  of  the  major  estates  is  in  virtual  bankruptcy  and  is  negotiating  with  the 
Peruvian  Government  for  special  tax  relief  and  with  its  creditors  for  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  its  obligations. 

Figures  are  available  with  respect  to  the  three  sugar  estates  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  U.S.  interests. 

Negociacion  Azuearera  Nepena  S.A.,  in  which  the  International  Basic  Economy 
Corp.  has  a  major  interest,  lost  $581,000  in  the  first  7  months  of  1965  and  esti¬ 
mates  a  loss  for  the  entire  year  of  approximately  $800,000  on  forecast  production 
of  42,500  tons.  Total  capital  employed  in  the  company  is  $4.2  million. 

The  two  estates  owned  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  are  projected  to  lose  $151,000  in 
1965  on  total  gross  assets  of  $46.8  million  : 

A.  Soc.  Paramonga  Ltda.  lost  $316,000  between  January  and  July.  It 
forecasts  a  $536, 000  loss  for  the  year  1965.  Gross  assets  are  $21.3  million. 

P».  Cartavio  S.A.  to  date  has  profits  of  $230,000  and  projects  earnings  of 
$385,000  for  the  entire  year.  The  gross  assets  of  the  company  are  $25.5 
million. 

The  two  major  factors  causing  these  losses  are : 

(a)  Increases  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  case  of  the  Grace  Estates, 
total  cost  of  production  rose  by  about  60  percent  over  the  last  3  years.  Labor 
costs,  which  represent  over  one-half  of  the  total  production  costs,  rose  by 
142  percent  since  1960.  In  1964  total  labor  costs  represented  49  percent  of 
net  sales.  For  1965,  labor  costs  are  estimated  at  61.5  percent  of  projected 
net  sales. 
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{!>)  The  disastrous  drop  in  the  world  sugar  prices  which  are  now  at  a 
post-World  War  II  low  of  $1.75  per  100  pounds. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  information  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  Freeborn. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Alliance  for  Progress  nations — 1  year,  July  1,  196  4- 
June  30,  1965,  including  loans,  grants,  technical  aid,  Peace  Corps  and  food  for 
peace 


Panama _ $31,  400,  000 

Argentina _  29,  800,  000 

El  Salvador _  27,  800,  000 

Costa  Rica _  25,  700,  000 

Guatemala _  23,  000,  000 

Paragquay _  14,  900,  000 

Honduras _  7,  800,  000 

Haiti _  4,  600,  000 

Uruguay _  4, 200,  000 


Brazil _ $546,  500,  000 

Chile _  242,600,000 

Mexico _  231,  900,  000 

Dominican  Republic -  159,  600,  000 

Colombia _  58,  800,  000 

Equador -  54, 100,  000 

Venezuela _  50,  900,  000 

Peru _  50,  700,  000 

Nicaragua -  40,  800,  000 

Bolivia _  32,  900,  000 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  would  like  to  add  there  this.  As  you  know,  1  have 
traveled  over  the  country  pretty  extensively  helping  the  American 
farmers.  And  we  have  found  few  American  farmers  that  are  making 
money,  and  I  have  not  found  anybody  out  in  the  agricultural  districts 
that  is  making  money.  And  I  have  not  seen  anybody  here  today  in 
rags.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that  nobody  has  any  money,  and  yet 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  travel  halfway  around  the  world  and  to  come 
to  town.  And  these  American  farmers  come  to  Washington,  not  by 
ones  or  twos-,  but  by  droves.  I  am  interested  in  figuring  out  how  come. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  May  I  ask  one  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  about  40  more  witnesses.  But  go  ahead. 
I  do  not  mean  to  cut  you  off. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  comes  here  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Peruvian  Confederation  of  Workers,  their  secretary 
general,  I  would  just  like,  if  I  might,  to  ask  him  a  question  in  Spanish. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  (In  Spanish.)  It  is  an  honor  to  receive  in  this 
committee  the  secretary  general  of  the  Confederation  of  Workers  of 
Peru  and  we  welcome  you  here.  And  when  you  return  to  your  country, 
carry  warm  greetings  to  your  colleagues  and  tell  them  in  spite  of  what 
they  may  have  heard,  most  of  us  are  on  your  side. 

Mr.  Cruzado.  (In  Spanish.)  The  organized  workers  of  Peru  rec¬ 
ognize  their  historical  duty  to  preserve  the  essential  liberties  which  are 
the  best  bastions  of  defense  of  democracy. 

Whatever  this  committee  can  do  to  help  resolve  the  problems  of  my 
people,  the  workers  of  my  country  will  be  most  grateful. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Shaw  follows :) 

Statement  of  Arnold  F.  Shaw  on  Behalf  of  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers’ 
Association  and  the  Federation  of  Workers  of  Peru 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Arnold  Shaw. 
I  am  a  practicing  attorney  in  Washington.  D.C.  I  appear  as  counsel  to  the 
Peruvian  Sugar  Producers’  Association  and  to  the  Federation  of  Workers  of 

Peru.  ... 

The  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers’  Association  is  a  trade  association  located 
in  Lima,  Peru.  This  voluntary  organization  has  no  connection  with  the 
Government  of  Peru  and  receives  no  Government  subsidy.  Therefore,  I  represent 
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businessmen  in  Peru  who  pay  taxes  to  their  Government  and  wages  to  their 
employees  so  that  the  country  of  Peru  and  its  people  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
legislation  under  consideration. 

The  Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  Azucareros,  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Workers’ 
Federation,  is  an  association  grouping  the  free  trade  unions  to  which  the  work¬ 
ers  in  virtually  all  the  sugar  estates  of  Peru  are  affiliated.  This  Peruvian 
Federation  of  Sugar  Workers  is  in  turn  affiliated  with  the  Confederacion  de 
Trabajadores  del  Peru,  the  local  equivalent  to  our  own  AFL-CIO,  one  of  the 
free  world’s  most  vigorous  and  progressive  labor  organizations. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  this  committee  Senor  Julio  Cruzado,  secretary 
general  of  the  Peruvian  Workers’  Federation,  the  leader  of  all  organized  labor 
in  Peru. 

In  January  of  this  year  Senor  Cruzado  led  a  group  of  union  leaders  from  the 
Federation  of  Sugar  Workers  who  visited  Washington  to  express  their  con¬ 
cern  at  the  trend  which  they  foresaw  in  the  U.S.  sugar  legislation.  They 
invited  representatives  of  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Association  to  joiq 
them  in  a  combined  labor-management  team  to  visit  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
State,  Agriculture,  and  Labor,  Members  of  Congress,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture;  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  AFL-CIO  and  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  prospects  for  Peru  under  the  new  Sugar  Act  and  inform  these  officials, 
of  their  country’s  problems.  In  addition  to  assisting  us  in  preparing  this  brief, 
the  secretary  general  of  the  Peruvian  Workers’  Federation  wishes  to  express, 
directly  the  concern  of  its  members  and  especially  that  of  the  Peruvian  sugar, 
workers  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  honorable  chairman  of  this  committee 
which  I  will  beg  him  to  include  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

The  Honorable  Leonidas  Cruzado,  secretary  general  of  the  Peruvian  Sugar. 
Workers’  Federation,  attended  the  1961  hearings.  He  has  since  then  been 
elected  to  the  Peruvian  Senate  representing  one  of  the  major,  sugar  producing 
regions  in  Peru.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  vigor  and  effectiveness  of  the  democratic 
process  in  Peru  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Cruzado,  who  worked  for  years  as  a  sugar¬ 
boiling-house  operator  in  Peruvian  sugar  mills,  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  senate  of  his  country.  Unfortunately,  the  demands  of 
his  senatorial  obligations  prevents  him  being  present  today  at  these  hearings. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Messrs.  Cruzado  are  not  related  to  one 
another. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  my  assignment  here  in  representation  of  the 
Peruvian  sugar  industry  and  labor,  I  would  like  to  express  on  their  behalf 
Peru’s  admiration  for  the  outstanding  speech  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  know  that  people  in  all  walks  of  life  throughout  the 
Americas  will  respond  very  warmly  to  the  hopes  expressed  by  the  President  for 
greater  economic  freedom  and  social  justice  for  the  underprivileged  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  very  statesmanlike  considerations 
which  caused  the  President  to  propose  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
eliminate  the  special  import  fee  on  sugar  which  would  have  made  the  U.S. 
market  virtually  unremunerative  for  the  average  producer  in  Latin  America. 
We  express  the  fervent  hope  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  agree  that 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  makes  it  imperative  that  sugar- 
legislation  as  finally  enacted  by  the  Congress  does  not  include  such  a  measure 
which  woidd  be  so  damaging  to  the  economies  of  the  producer  nations. 

The  workers  and  producers  of  the  Peruvian  sugar  industry  also  are  extremely 
pleased  with  the  statement  of  policy  expressed  by  President  Johnson  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.  desire  to  expand  the  market  for  Latin  American  sugar  which  is  a 
mainstay  of  the  economies  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

It,  therefore,  came  as  a  great  shock  for  us  to  note  that  under  the  proposed 
distribution  formula  in  the  administration’s  bill  the  OAS  countries  received 
only  68  percent  of  all  U.S.  foreign  sugar  imports  (excluding  the  Philippines) 
versus  77  percent  under  the  quota  distribution  provided  for  in  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1962.  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  President  Johnson's  declaration  on 
Tuesday  that  the  United  States  “will  also  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  expanding 
market  for  Latin  American  sugar.” 

In  the  testimony  which  he  presented  so  eloquently  before  this  committee 
earlier  today,  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman,  presented  bril¬ 
liantly  the  case  for  a  greater  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  Latin  American 
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producers  who  are  members  of  the  OAS.  The  Peruvian  sugar  producers  and 
the  Peruvian  workers  associate  themselves  completely  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Chapman. 

'  The  workers  and  producers  whom  I  represent  and,  of  course,  the  Peruvian 
Government  were  even  more  shocked  at  the  reduction  in  Peru’s  participation 
in  the  U.S.  market  under  the  administration’s  bill.  We  are  aware  that  this  does 
not  result  from  a  desire  to  discriminate  in  any  way  against  Peru  and  its  sugar 
industry,  but  is  the  result  of  the  mechanical  application  of  the  mathematical 
formula  used  for  the  establishment  of  country  quotas  for  1965  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proposes  to  perpetuate  for  at  least  5  years,  if  not  more. 

I  will  address  myself  to  the  negative  aspects  of  this  formula  at  a  later  point 
in  my  statement.  However,  I  would  like  first  to  describe  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  Peru  at  this  moment  in  history. 

The  importance  of  Peru  to  the  United  States 

We  noted  with  great  interest  a  statement  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Mann  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  17,  1965.  The  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  proposed  in  Brazil  last  week  that  there  should  be  “a  direct  relationship 
between  U.S.  financial  assistance  and  the  efforts  made  by  recipient  nations 
toward  achieving  economic  growth  and  social  progress.” 

We  are  in  wholehearted  agreement  with  this  as  one  important  standard  for 
determining  the  importance  of  a  nation  to  the  United  States  from  the  point  of 
view  of  U.S.  economic  assistance. 

In  fact,  since  trade  is  far  more  effective  than  aid  in  this  respect  and  since 
sugar  trade  must  of  necessity  be  allocated  by  country  quotas,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  same  standard  be  applied  in  determining  country  sugar  quotas. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  success  of  the  economic  and  social 
transformation  now  underway  in  Peru.  Some  of  you  may  have  had  occasion 
to  read  the  cover  story  in  the  March  21  issue  of  Time  which  dealt  with  what 
was  termed  as  a  “new  conquest”  in  Peru. 

The  Time  article  sets  forth  Peru’s  enormous  economic  and  social  progress 
under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  President  Belaunde  whose  programs  have 
awakened  great  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  Peruvian  people.  I  would  like  to 
request  that  it  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

President  Belaunde  has  set  Peru’s  goals  very  high:  100,000  new  homes  by 
1970;  free  education  for  all;  the  irrigation  of  200,000  desert  acres  in  the  north; 
penetration  highways  to  unlock  the  riches  of  the  Sierra  and  of  the  jungle  low¬ 
lands,  just  to  name  a  few  of  his  major  objectives.  Peru  is  leading  its  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  in  a  project  to  build  a  3,500  mile  marginal  highway  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes. 

The  country  is  carrying  out  its  own  version  of  the  Great  Society  and  the 
antipoverty  program,  it  has  a  national  peace  corps  through  its  popular  coopera¬ 
tion  movement.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  self-help  efforts  in  the 
history  of  the  Americas  and  senior  U.S.  officials  have  recently  indicated  that 
they  regard  it  as  a  model  operation  to  be  emulated  wherever  possible  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere. 

This  is  the  program  that  the  Communist-led  elements  are  seeking  to  tackle 
head  on  through  the  terrorist  and  guerrilla  activities  in  the  Sierra  which  led 
to  the  recent  murder  of  seven  Peruvian  national  guardsmen  and  a  60-day  sus¬ 
pension  of  constitutional  rights. 

Tn  sharing  with  the  United  States  the  ideals  of  making  a  better  life  for  its 
people,  Peru  has  naturally  invited  attacks  from  those  behind  the  Iron,  Bamboo, 
and  Sugarcane  Curtains  who  work  for  the  frustration  and  demise  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress.  This  fact,  if  nothing  else,  should  convince  the  United  States 
that  the  success  of  Peru’s  economic  and  social  forward  drive  is  vital.  The 
people  of  Peru  need  and  welcome,  of  course,  only  positive  assistance  to  their 
great  endeavor,  and  in  considering  the  most  effective  form  of  this  needed 
assistance  it  is  impossible  to  choose  between  aid  and  trade. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  aid  as  it  is  conceived  today  simply  cannot  do  the 
whole  job  or  even  the  largest  part  of  it.  Aid  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  armament  that  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  Peru  and  other  developing  countries  of  Latin  America.  Trade  is  a  much 
bigger  weapon.  The  total  volume  of  trade  between  the  Americas — $7  billion 
in  1954 — dwarfs  the  size  of  our  overall  aid  programs  to  Latin  America  which 
totaled  only  .$318  million  in  the  same  year. 

Per  capita,  the  amount  of  aid  is  insignificant— $1.43  per  person  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1964  versus  the  average  of  $30.31  per  capita  per  annum  we  spent  in  re- 
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building  Great  Britain  during  the  years  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  $27.33  we 
spent  in  Greece  for  the  same  purpose,  not  to  mention  the  $18.47  per  eapita  spent 
on  rebuilding  the  economy  of  Germany,  our  defeated  enemy. 

Aid  alone  therefore  will  never  do  the  job.  At  best,  it  can  serve  importantly 
as  an  economic  catalyst  to  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  The  real 
job  of  development  has  to  be  done  by  trade  and  by  the  Latin  American  countries 
themselves;  their  governments,  and  most  especially  the  private  sector. 

The  importance  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  to  Peru 

The  Peruvian  sugar  industry  grouping  53  large,  medium,  and  small  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  is  a  vigorous  member  of  Peru’s  private  sector.  It  is  a  large-scale  em¬ 
ployer  and  a  substantial  taxpayer.  It  is  not  subsidized  in  any  way.  On  the 
contrary  it  pays  more  taxes  than  other  industries  in  Peru  and  in  addition  bears 
the  cost  of  social  facilities  such  as  schools  and  hospitals  which  are  furnished  free 
out  of  tax  revenue  to  other  industries.  As  the  country’s  oldest  major  economic 
activity,  traditionally  it  has  been  a  source  of  investment  capital  for  the  other 
sectors  of  the  Peruvian  economy.  Obviously,  curtailing  the  export  income  of  the 
Peruvian  sugar  industry  and  the  Government’s  assured  and  predictable  tax  in¬ 
come  from  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  will  put  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  nation  that  ranks  next  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  terms  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  to  her  welfare  is  quite  clearly  Peru  : 

1.  Sugar  exports  for  1961-64  were  11  percent  of  total  Peruvian  exports, 
the  second  highest  in  Latin  America  (with  Haiti). 

2.  Of  total  exports,  17.5  percent  were  sold  at  risk  on  the  world  market, 
again  the  second  highest  in  Latin  America. 

3.  Only  36.8  percent  of  Peru’s  total  sugar  production  was  sold  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  home  market,  again  the  second  lowest  among  OAS  producers.  (See 
attachment. ) 

In  addition,  Peru’s  economy  is  still  heavily  dependent  upon  agriculture  with 
over  half  the  total  working  population  deriving  its  livelihood  from  agricultural 
activity ;  about  20  percent  of  its  gross  national  product  is  derived  from  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  primarily  an  exporting  country ;  23  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  is  generated  by  its  exports.  Sugar  is  the  second  largest  of  its  agricul¬ 
tural  exports. 

Some  50,000  workers  are  directly  employed  in  the  Peruvian  sugar  industry  and 
they  support  in  turn  some  200,000  family  members  and  indirectly  normally  as 
much  as  300,000  workers  in  supporting  our  allied  activities.  This  is  why  I  am 
appearing  before  you  today  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  producers  of  Peru 
but  also  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Workers  of  Peru,  a  vital  element  in  Peru¬ 
vian  organized  labor  and  one  of  the  most  progressive  unions  in  Latin  America. 

While  I  am  not  representing  the  Peruvian  Government  at  these  hearings,  I 
should  also  point  out  that  it  has  a  vital  stake  in  Peru’s  exports  to  the  U.S. 
market  because  the  sugar  industry  paid  slightly  over  $20  million  in  taxes  in 
1964,  or  3.3  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  the  Central  Government  of  Peru 
for  that  year. 

The  Peruvian  sugar  industry’s  standards  of  employment  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  nation  and  are  by  far  the  most  favorable  in  all  of  Peruvian  agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  the  result  of  long  days  and  weeks  of  arduous  negotiations 
each  year  between  the  producers  and  the  very  vigorous  sugar  workers’  unions — 
a  democratic  process  which  compares  most  favorably  with  the  standards  of  the 
United  States  in  this  area.  The  experts  on  Latin  America  of  the  AFH-CIO 
who  maintain  a  close  contact  with  the  labor  situation  in  Peru  and  the  union 
leadership  can  bear  witness  to  this  fact,  I  am  sure. 

The  Peruvian  sugar  worker  is  the  highest  paid  agricultural  worker  in  Peru. 
He  earns  somewhere  between  three  and  six  times  the  national  average  agricul¬ 
tural  wage.  His  wages  and  benefits  put  him  on  a  par  with  the  highest  paid 
industrial  workers.  In  addition,  he  enjoys  many  recreational  and  educational 
advantages  not  available  to  the  rest  of  the  country’s  farm  labor.  Virtually  100 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  employed  the  year  around  and  there  is  little  or  no 
migratory  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Peru. 

Peru  is  above  all  a  free  enterprise  country,  its  most  vigorous  advocate  in 
Latin  America.  The  respective  roles  of  the  Government  and  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  country’s  development  have  been  sharply  defined  on  lines  which 
reflect  the  same  philosophies  as  those  of  the  United  States.  In  these  as  in  many 
more  respects  the  Peruvian  way  of  life  resembles  our  own  in  this  country. 
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That  is  why  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to  contribute  in  every  way  to  the 
success  of  this  model  experiment  on  democratic  progress  which  promises  to 
fulfill  more  successfully  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  than  in  any 
country  in  Latin  America.  In  effect  it  should  become  the  showcase  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  must  not  curtail  in  any  way  the  trade  which 
is  the  bulwark  of  the  Peruvian  economy. 

That  is  why  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  requires  the  assurance 
to  Peru  of  a  fair  and  substantial  share  of  its  sugar  market. 

In  thus  fostering  Peru’s  trade,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  minimize 
the  need  for  aid  which  will  not  only  be  of  benefit  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  but,  if 
I  may  say  so,  will  also  lighten  to  a  modest  degree  the  legislative  burden  on  the 
hard-working  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  must  deal  each  year  with  the 
complexities  of  the  aid  program. 

Echoing,  therefore,  Mr.  Mann’s  concept  that  the  United  States  will  help  those 
who  will  help  themselves,  it  would  seem  that  Peru  would  deserve  special  con¬ 
sideration  with  respect  to  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States.  We  all 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this  assistance  should  best  be  rendered  in  the  form  of 
trade  and  not  of  aid. 

The  special  relationship  between  the  people  of  the  Americas ;  the  common 
goals  that  are  pursued  in  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to  the  south;  the 
special  concern  of  the  United  States  for  the  welfare  of  Latin  America  which 
helped  give  birth  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  pre¬ 
occupation  expressed  by  the  President  for  the  future  market  for  Latin  American 
products — none  of  these  factors  are  adequately  reflected  in  the  provisions  in  the 
administration’s  bill  governing  United  States  sugar  imports  from  Latin  America. 

There  are  those  who  continue  to  believe  that  the  United  States  national  interest 
requires  some  special  treatment  for  Latin  American  raw  materials  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  in  the  United  States.  This  led  the  OAS  member  countries  that 
produce  sugar  to  vote  unanimously  on  a  resolution  on  April  21,  1965,  requesting 
that  the  United  States  consider  reserving  90  percent  of  its  foreign  sugar  imports, 
exclusive  of  the  Philippines,  for  the  Latin  American  countries  that  are  members 
of  the  OAS.  This  percentage  is  in  keeping  with  the  past  record. 

Prior  to  Cuba  falling  into  the  Communist  hands,  well  over  90  percent  of  the 
United  States  imports  of  foreign  sugar  used  to  come  from  Latin  America.  There 
was  in  effect,  therefore,  at  that  time,  a  massive  market  in  the  United  States  for 
Latin  American  sugar.  The  administration’s  bill  does  nothing  to  reestablish 
that  preference.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  Latin  America’s 
relative  participation  in  the  United  States  sugar  market  will  decline  sharply 
from  77  percent  under  the  proposed  bill.  In  fact,  virtually  every  Latin  American 
country  would  suffer  a  sharp  cutback  in  its  basic  quota  compared  to  1962. 

In  contrast,  the  majority  of  supplier  countries  outside  Latin  America  have 
increased  quotas  under  the  administration’s  bill  and  there  are  newcomers  that 
had  no  quotas  under  the  1962  Sugar  Act  and  previous  legislation.  Furthermore, 
a  number  of  these  countries  who  received  a  statutory  quota  under  this  bill,  or 
whose  quotas  have  been  increased,  are  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
or  the  French  community.  They  enjoy  preferential  markets  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  Those  that  sell  to  the  United  Kingdom  receive  approx¬ 
imately  the  equivalent  of  the  average  United  States  market  price,  while  those 
that  sell  to  France  are  paid,  I  understand,  somewhere  between  7  and  8  cents  a 
pound  for  their  sugar.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  equity  of  assuring 
these  producers  a  second  preferential  market  in  competition  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  producers  when  the  latter  are  given  no  preferential  treatment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  France. 

Not  only  did  virtually  all  Latin  American  countries  suffer  a  cutback,  but  Peru 
was  cut.  back  far  more  than  any  other  to  the  prejudice  of  the  producers,  the 
union  members  and  the  national  treasury. 

A  reduced  quota  for  Peru  is  not  justified 

Under  the  1962  act  Peru  was  treated  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Mexico.  All  three  countries  were  allocated  the  same  6.71  percent 
in  the  proration  of  the  foreign  imports.  Under  the  1955  act  and  prior  legislation, 
the  Peruvian  quota  was  superior  to  that  given  to  both  Mexico  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Peru  used  to  supply  between  45  and  50  percent  of  all  foreign  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  World  War  II  to  1957  (excluding  such 
nations  as  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  which  had  a  privileged  position  both  as 
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to  tonnage  and  as  to  duty).  Peru,  therefore,  has  a  historic  position  as  a  major 
supplier  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  and  after  reallocating  the  Cuban  quota,  the  Peruvian 
quota  would  work  out  at  240,824  tons  versus  390,135  tons  for  Mexico  and 
385,854  tons  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  at  a  level  of  U.S.  sugar  consumption 
of  9.7  million  tons  per  annum.  Bearing  in  mind  the  economic  distress  in  which 
the  latter  country  finds  itself  today  and  the  fact  that  sugar  traditionally  repre¬ 
sents  over  50  percent  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  total  exports,  the  Peruvian 
sugar  industry  recognizes  that  the  Dominican  Republic  has  a  claim  to  a  slightly 
larger  quota  among  the  OAS  sugar-supplying  countries.  We  also  recognize  the 
special  geographic  position  of  Mexico  and  the  economic  and  social  significance 
of  its  sugar  production. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  Peru’s  quota  would  be  38.3  percent  less  than  that  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Yet,  its  5-year  record  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
shows  that  Peru  exported  only  24. S  percent  less  to  the  United  States  than  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  bill  gives  Peru  a  quota  of  37.6  percent  lower  than  Mexico  s,  whereas  the 
latter  exported  only  9  percent  more  to  the  United  States  than  Peru.  Sugai 
represents  11  percent  of  Peru’s  total  exports  versus  6.4  percent  in  the  case  of 
Mexico.  Peru’s  sugar  industry  is  far  more  dependent  on  export  than  Mexico’s. 
Mexico  consumed  three-fourths  of  its  sugar  internally,  whereas  Peru  only  con¬ 
sumes  a  little  over  a  third.  Fluctuations  in  the  export  market,  therefore,  have 
a  tremendous  leverage  on  the  economy  of  the  Peruvian  sugar  industry,  whereas 
a  relatively  modest  price  increase  on  the  domestic  market  of  Mexico  can  offset 
any  loss  suffered  by  Mexico’s  industry  in  the  export  market. 

A  combination  of  these  factors  leave  the  Peruvian  industry  with  the  feeling 
that  they  were  unfairly  treated  in  being  relegated  to  the  position  as  a  supplier 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  so  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Mexico. 

That  Peru’s  labor  unions  recognize  the  importance  of  sugar  to  the  welfare 
of  their  members,  the  stability  of  their  country’s  economy  and  its  ability  to 
resist  communism,  is  evidenced  by  these  comments  from  the  memorandum  which 
the  Peruvian  Federation  of  Whrkers  addressed  to  various  U.S.  Government  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  parties  whom  Mr.  Cruzado  visited  in  January  of  this  year: 

“Peru’s  successful  drive  to  drastically  reduce  Communist  influence  in  her 
labor  unions  and  to  lead  the  hemisphere’s  opposition  to  Castro  also  warrants 
recognition. 

“Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  great  bulk  of  additional  income 
generated  by  increased  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  is  plowed  back  into 
Peru  for  constructive  purposes  through  company  expenditures  for  schools,  hous¬ 
ing,  health,  and  expanded  plant  and  equipment  and  through  increased  ^Peru¬ 
vian  Government  revenues  produced  by  export  and  corporate  income  taxes.” 

The  main  beneficiary  of  the  increased  U.S.  sugar  quota  received  by  Peru  has 
been  organized  labor.  For  instance,  from  1960  to  date  the  total  cost  of  labor 
and  wage  benefits  in  some  of  the  major  sugar  estates  has  gone  up  by  139.3  per¬ 
cent  or  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  19  percent.  If  the  1965  act 
rolls  back  Peru’s  quotas  to  the  levels  existing  prior  to  the  fall  of  Cuba,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  same  high  wages  and  benefits  now  in  existence  in 
the  Peruvian  sugar  industry.  . 

We  all  know  that  the  U.S.  sugar  legislation  in  the  past  has  had  the  interest 
of  the  consuming  public  as  its  primary  preoccupation.  It  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sarily  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  The  same  may  not  be  said,  of  course, 
of  the  administration’s  bill  with  its  broader  discretionary  powers  to  concel 
quotas  or  suspend  imports. 

However,  we  cannot  but  note  the  very  limited  considerations  used  in  calculat¬ 
ing  the  1965  quotas  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  careful  study  and  review  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress.  The  special  conditions  that  prevailed 
last  y°ar  presented  the  usual  thorough  scrutiny  by  the  very  experienced  members 
of  this  committee.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  1905  formula  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  proration  of  foreign  sugar  imports  in  the  new  bill  which  will  run 
until  1971.  This  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole  and 
especially  of  the  Peruvian  sugar  industry. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  reasons  why  Peru  fared  so  badly  under  this  formula. 

Foremost  is  that  the  complex  and  unpredictable  mechanism  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1962  was  detrimental  to  Peru’s  performance  as  a  supplier  of  sugar. 
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Peru  lias  completely  free  marketing  with  each  producer  selling  his  own 
sugar — the  Government  does  not  intervene.  There  is  no  single  seller  or  bureau¬ 
cratic  marketing  organization.  Its  seasonal  crop  pattern  did  not  match  the 
scheduling  of  imports  under  the  global  quota  system. 

Peru  traditionally  has  no  carryover  stocks.  In  addition,  the  1  million  tons 
of  global  quota  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1964  was 
authorized  early  in  the  year.  And,  under  Sugar  Regulation  No.  317,  chapter  VII, 
title  7  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  the  set-asides  for  the  global  quota  had  to  be  tiled  “not 
more  than  95  days  before  the  departure  date  and  not  more  than  140  days  prior 
to  the  importation  date  in  the  continental  United  States.”  Therefore,  because 
Peru’s  sugar  production  cycle  is  such  that  only  about  a  third  of  its  annual  pro¬ 
duction  is  available  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  it  was  impossible  for  Peru  to 
make  as  good  a  showing  as  many  other  nations.  The  global  quota  was  closed 
before  much  of  Peru’s  sugar  was  available. 

These  were  some  of  the  key  factors  which  contributed  in  great  measure  to 
Peru’s  relatively  lower  exports  in  1964.  Long-range  planning  by  each  producer 
under  a  more  predictable  quota  system  than  the  unlamented  global  quota  system 
would  have  helped  performance  immeasurably. 

If  the  .1965  formula  aims  to  reward  those  who  shipped  heavily  in  1964  for  the 
loss  of  the  differential  between  the  U.S.  market  and  world  price  when  the  latter 
was  higher,  then  the  purpose  was  well  and  truly  achieved  in  1965. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  those  foreign  producers  who  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  increase  their  U.S.  shipments  during  the  first  half  of  1964  would  for 
the  next  6  years  or  more  receive  an  increased  U.S.  quota,  irrespective  of  other 
factors  affecting  the  U.S.  national  interest.  I  say  6  years  or  more  because  once 
such  quotas  are  in  effect  for  6  years  they  tend  to  become  permanent. 

Such  an  arrangement  could  never  be  considered  a  quid  pro  quo.  In  fact 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  one-sided  commercial  agreements  in  recorded 
history.  And  yet  this  single-factor  formula  is  the  sole  factor  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  administration’s  quota  recommendations  for  the  new  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  run  for  the  6  years  starting  with  January  1,  1965. 

This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  countries  receiving  increased 
quotas  for  1965  will  more  than  make  up  this  year  alone  whatever  they  lost  by 
selling  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  the  world  market  in  1964.  The 
world  price  of  sugar  thus  far  this  year  has  averaged  less  than  2%  cents  and  the 
U.S.  price  for  foreign  sugar  has  averaged  over  5%  cents  after  deducting  the 
duty,  freight,  and  insurance. 

Foreign  producers  with  increased  1965  quotas  can  therefore  be  expected  to 
make  roughly  3  cents  more  per  pound  on  their  increased  1965  sales  to  the 
United  States  than  they  would  have  made  if  required  to  sell  on  the  world 
market.  This  gain  will  more  than  offset  whatever  financial  loss  resulted  from 
increased  sales  to  the  United  States  in  1964,  as  is  shown  in  attachment  3. 

Thus  the  measurable  quid  pro  quo  will  have  been  more  than  met  by  the  close 
of  1965.  It  may  be  that  the  countries  which  increased  their  sugar  sales  to 
the  United  States  in  1964  expected  to  receive  an  increased  quota  for  more  than 
1  year  as  their  reward.  But  they  also  expected  the  world  market  to  remain 
at  a  reasonable  price  level,  and  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Thus  it  could  be 
fairly  stated  that  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  will  be  freely  met  by  the 
close  of  1965.  The  United  States  will  then  be  free  once  again  to  pursue  its 
own  broader  national  interest  in  allocating  country  quotas. 

There  is  only  one  other  reason  why  certain  officials  seem  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  base  future  country  allocation  on  the  1963-64  performance 
record.  They  believe  that  it  is  the  best  basis  for  determining  which  nations 
in  the  future  will  be  prepared  to  meet  U.S.  requirements  should  the  world 
price  again  exceed  the  U.S.  price.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  “Since  the  U.S. 
Government  has  no  power  to  require  foreign  countries  to  sell  to  the  United 
States  in  time  of  shortage,  the  United  States  cannot  merely  say  thank  you 
and  goodby  to  those  nations  who  came  to  its  rescue  at  such  a  time.” 

This  implies  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  assure  an  adequate  U.S.  supply 
than  by  the  continuance  of  the  “1963-64  formula”  as  the  sole  basis  for  allocating 
quotas  over  the  next  5  years. 

However,  many  officials  and  most  experts  believe  that  it  would  be  far  more 
effective  to  have  a  new  Sugar  Act  with  increased  basic  quotas  but  provide 
the  same  economic  sanctions  such  as  in  the  administration  bill  to  assure 
fulfillment  of  these  quotas.  The  sanctions  would  assure  an  adequate  supply. 
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They  would  be  the  stick  to  go  with  the  carrot  represented  by  the  average  his¬ 
torical  differential  between  the  U.S.  and  world  market  price.  It  is  certainly 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  be  so  unforgiving  as  to  perpetuate 
ad  infinitum  the  discriminatory  and  often  punitive  1963-64  formula. 

A  formula  more  responsive  to  the  broader  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  economic  welfare  of  Latin  America  is  imperative. 

This  formula  should  be  based  on  the  following  two  factors  of  overriding 
importance. 

First,  the  allocation  of  the  foreign  quota  should  be  done  in  an  orderly 
manner  providing  certainty  for  5  years  or  more  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar  to  American  users  over  the  years  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  has  always  been  the  basic  purpose  of  the  act. 

Second,  the  allocation  of  the  foreign  quota  should  take  into  account  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  nation  or  region  to  the  United  States  and  the  importance  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  to  that  nation  or  region.  Over  the  years,  until  recent  devia¬ 
tions  from  past  administrative  norms,  this  second  factor  was  one  important  test 
of  how  the  foreign  quota  was  in  fact  allocated.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year  the 
Congress  will  once  again  restore  this  standard  to  its  rightful  and  proud  place  as  a 
defender  of  U.S.  national  interest. 

A  mathematical  formula  which  combined  these  two  factors  and  then  maxi¬ 
mizes  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  easy  to  find.  But 
as  Chairman  Cooley  has  said  time  and  again,  the  one  place  you  will  not  find  it  is 
in  the  proposal  which  takes  into  account  only  shipments  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  1963  and  1964,  with  double  weight  given  to  1964. 

One  can  and  one  must  hope  for  the  return  of  Cuba  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
community  of  free  nations.  The  quota  provisions  of  the  administration  bill 
must  therefore  be  judged  in  this  context.  The  Latin  American  sugar-producing 
countries’  sugar  economies  must  not  be  made  dependent  for  a  fair  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  upon  the  continued  dominations  of  Cuba  by  the  Communists ;  it 
would  certainly  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  hemisphere’s  common  effort  to  resist 
the  attempt  of  the  Communist  countries  to  enlarge  their  foothold  in  Latin 
America. 

Considering  the  continued  downward  trend  in  the  Sugar  Acts  of  1955  and  1962 
and  under  the  1965  bill  of  Peru’s  basic  quota,  that  is  of  the  quota  Peru  can  count 
on  without  benefiting  from  Cuba’s  present  distress,  there  are  reasons  for  Peru 
to  be  downhearted. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  basic  quota  of  Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Peru,  under  the  1955-62  accounts  as  well  as  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill : 

[In  tons! 


Country 

1955 

1962 

1965 

Including 
(December 
1965  versus 
1955) 

1965  versus 
1962 

Mexico  __  _ _ _ 

13,  500 
32, 750 
56, 000 

190, 000 
190, 000 
190, 000 

162, 946 
164,  750 
101,  700 

149, 446 
132, 000 
45,  700 

(27, 054) 
(25, 250) 
(88, 300) 

Dominican  Republic  _ 

Peru .  _  _  _ 

As  will  be  seen,  Peru,  which  has  had  a  higher  quota  in  1955  now  will  have 
the  lowest  of  the  three  countries.  Her  basic  quota  of  101,700  tons  would  com¬ 
pare  with  the  451,470-ton  average  shipments  in  1960-64. 

Over  the  period  1955-65,  its  quota  would  have  increased  by  only  81.6  percent 
against  110  percent  for  Mexico  and  400  percent  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Comparing  the  1965  bill  to  the  1962  act,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  Peru  back  by  88,- 
300  tons  or  46.5  percent  whereas  Mexico  is  reduced  only  14.3  percent  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  13.3  percent. 
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CONCLUSION 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  U.S.  sugar  market  is  more  important  to  Alli¬ 
ance  nations  than  to  virtually  all  nonmembers,  most  of  whom  enjoy  access  to 
other  preferential  markets. 

And  within  the  Alliance,  while  everyone  is  equal,  we  like  to  think  that 
some  are  more  equal  than  others.  For  example ;  the  U.S.  sugar  market  is  more 
important  to  Peru  than  to  any  other  Alliance  nation  except  the  Dominican 

Republic.  .  ,  , 

Added  to  this  is  Peru’s  importance  to  the  United  States  and  her  proven 
capacity  over  the  last  several  decades  to  supply  U.S.  requirements. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  interests  of  the  United  States  clearly  would 
not  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  the  Peruvian  quota  proposed  in  the  executive 
branch  draft.  All  relevant  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Peru  should  be 
preceded  onlv  by  the  Dominican  Republic. 

If  this  is  done  and  if  the  Alliance’s  share  of  the  U.S.  quota  is  increased  justice 
will  be  done  and  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  nations 
will  be  served. 

Thank  you. 

U.S.  sugar  imports  from  Peru 1 


[Attachment  No.  1] 


Year 

Peru  charges 
against  quota 

Total  foreign 
charges 
against  quota 

Peru  as  per¬ 
cent  of  foreign 
quota 

Short  tons 

8, 017 

Short  tons 

29, 750 

26. 95 

5,  539 

10, 977 

50. 46 

5, 557 

29, 024 

19. 15 

53, 573 

89, 155 

60.09 

56, 256 

75, 114 

74.89 

38, 599 

62, 021 

62.24 

13, 250 

17, 336 

76. 43 

108, 808 

189, 934 

57. 29 

6,097 

39,  235 

15. 54 

2,021 

113,923 

1.8 

(2) 

106, 010 

(2) 

36, 106 

87, 416 

41.30 

46, 353 

46, 353 

100. 00 

41, 397 

44, 732 

92. 54 

25, 385 

61, 892 

41.01 

21,  589 

51,565 

41.87 

30, 733 

61, 396 

50.  06 

(3) 

12, 666 

<*) 

22, 810 

50, 767 

44. 93 

53, 891 

111,011 

48. 55 

55, 364 

113,  264 

48. 88 

55, 663 

118,  524 

46. 96 

59, 077 

126, 667 

46.  64 

80, 093 

217,  272 

36. 86 

86, 867 

278,  698 

31. 17 

95, 527 

278, 665 

34.28 

138, 827 

432, 553 

32.09 

1  The  (lata  do  not  include  Cuba,  Philippines,  domestic  beet,  mainland  cane,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands.  When  sugar  quotas  were  in  effect,  data  are  final  charges 
against  sugar  quotas.  Quotas  were  not  in  effect  Sept.  11,  lito!),  to  Dec.  -6,  19d9,  and 
Apr.  22,  1942,  to  Dec.  31,  1947 — data  for  these  periods  are  total  quantities  entered  from 

nfF^lini'P  n  rp 'i  s 

*  In  wartime  1944  there  was  no  U.S.  quota  system  in  effect  and  no  shipping  space  was 
allocated  to  Peru  for  shipment  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  TT„,t  . 

3  In  1951  Peru  shipped  its  quota  equivalent  to  21,131  short  tons  to  the  United  States, 
but  United  States  refiners  made  the  unilateral  decision  to  reexport  this  and  other  imported 
sugar  so  that  no  charge  was  made  against  the  Peruvian  quota. 


(Source:  Sugar  Statistics  and  Related  Data  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture),  vol.  1 
(1961),  p.  159. 
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Average  1961-64 


[Attachment  No.  2] 


Country 


Metric  tons,  raw  value 


Produc¬ 

tion, 

1961-64 


Domestic 

consump¬ 

tion, 


Exports  to 
preferen¬ 
tial  mar¬ 
kets, 


1961-64 


1961-64 


Percent  of 
production 
consumed 
domes¬ 
tically 


Percent  of 
production 
exported, 
preferen¬ 
tial 

market 


Total  per¬ 
cent  of 
production 
consumed 
domes¬ 
tically  and 
exported  to 
preferential 


markets 


United  Kingdom _ 

Canada  1 _ 

Netherlands  1 _ 

Ireland  1 _ 

Venezuela _ 

Argentina _ _ 

India _ 

Brazil _ 

Colombia _ 

Reunion _ 

Paraguay _ _ 

Belgium _ 

Mauritius _ 

Guatemala _ 

British  Honduras _ 

France _ 

Mexico _ 

South  Africa _ 

Turkey _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Ecuador _ 

Malagasy _ 

British  West  Indies  and 

British  Guiana _ 

Australia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Fiji - 

Nicaragua _ 

Haiti _ 

Peru _ 

China  (Taiwan) _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Southern  Rhodesia . 


(') 

569, 978 
2, 144,  657 
555, 653 
1, 095,  599 

3,  453, 097 
11,466, 132 
12,  054,  644 

1,  559, 715 
906,  332 
156, 465 
1, 652,  070 
2, 291, 250 
482, 198 
116, 699 
8, 119, 273 
6, 707,  612 

4,  774,  610 
2, 200, 418 
1, 033, 782 

90, 602 
247, 363 
568, 815 
395, 913 


3, 420,  931 
2, 801, 394 
667,  563 
1, 035,  748 
3, 159, 491 
10, 395,  346 
10, 868,  830 
1, 401,  420 
29,  588 
139,  548 
1, 407,  345 
109,  265 
333, 294 
9,  693 
6, 314, 897 
5, 143,  671 
2,  814,  312 
1, 648,  305 
52, 037 
74,  452 
175,  361 
387,  264 
155,  778 


20, 950 


40,  664 


766, 813 


1,701,044 

81,951 


715,  246 
719, 992 


120,  289 


600.2 

130.6 

120.1 

94.5 

91.5 

90.6 

90.2 
89.9 

3.3 

87.7 

85.2 
4.8 

77.8 

8.3 

77.8 

76.6 

59.3 

74.9 
5.0 

70.9 
70.9 
68.1 

36.7 


3.8 


.34 


84.6 


74.1 

70.2 


15.7 

69.6 


30.6 


600.2 

130.6 

123.9 

94.5 

91.5 

90.9 

90.2 

89.9 

87.9 

87.7 

85.2 

78.9 

77.8 

78.5 

77.8 

76.6 
75.0 

74.9 

74.6 

70.9 
70.9 
68.1 

67.3 


2, 211, 327 
6, 808, 013 
314, 199 
1,  035, 311 
346, 388 
272,  000 
3, 131, 543 
3,  268,  942 
3,  405,  875 
(2) 


178,  842 

1, 215,  874 

8.1 

2,  321,  886 

1, 626, 899 

34.1 

177,  131 

56.4 

64,  764 

505, 186 

6.3 

188, 129 

54.2 

143,  575 

52.8 

1,  151,  501 

36.8 

497,  658 

15.2 

418,  630 

12.3 

55.0 

23.9 


48.8 


63.1 
58.0 
56.4 

55.1 

54.2 

52.8 

36.8 

15.2 

12.3 


1  Net  import  country. 

2  Not  available. 

[Attachment  No.  3] 

Estimate  of  Losses  in  1964  and  Gains  in  1965  for  Countries  Making  Above- 
Average  Shipments  of  Sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964 

The  attached  table  estimates  that,  under  the  formulation  explained  in  the 
accompanying  footnotes,  those  nations  which  most  lost  money  by  making  above- 
average  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1964  will  have  more  than  made  up 
for  these  losses  by  the  end  of  1965.  This  is  because  these  same  nations  are 
being  permitted  to  make  above-average  sales  to  the  United  States  in  1965,  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  price  is  well  in  excess  of  the  world  price.  Thus  as  the 
table  shows  the  additional  sums  earned  in  1965  more  than  offset  estimated 
losses  in  1964. 

notes  to  attached  table 

This  table  only  includes  those  countries  which  made  above-average  shipments 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964  and  thus  may  claim  to  have  suffered 
financially  by  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States.  Losses  for  1964  were 
calculated  for  those  countries  by  comparing  their  1964  shipments  with  their 
1964  basic  quotas.  The  excess  amount  shipped  in  1964  over  1964  basic  quota 
has  been  considered  the  amount  of  sacrifice;  that  is,  the  greater  than  required 
amount  sold  to  the  United  States  to  meet  its  needs  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  price 
■was  lower  than  the  world  price. 
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The  differential  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world  price  in  1964  was 
determined  by  taking  the  average  price  for  the  first  6  months  of  1964.  This 
time  period  was  selected  for  the  reason  that  it  was  during  this  period  primarily 
that  sales  to  the  United  States  were  committed.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to 
determine  exactly  the  loss  since  exact  sales  prices  cannot  be  determined  regard¬ 
less  whether  sales  were  made  at  average  prices  or  at  a  fixed  price.  The  problem 
with  gaging  the  loss  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  if  those  countries 
had  sold  on  the  world  market  instead  of  on  the  U.S.  market  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  higher  -world  market  price,  no  doubt  such  efforts  would  have  resulted  in  a. 
lower  world  price.  It  does  appear,  however,  a  fair  gage  to  select  1964  first  6 
month  averages  as  a  basis  of  establishing  the  amount  of  money  lost  by  those 
nations  selling  more  than  normal  amounts  to  the  United  States. 

As  in  the  case  of  calculating  sacrifice,  gains  in  1965  are  established  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  1964  basic  quotas  and  the  1965  quotas,  which  were 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  use  of  a  formula  designed  to 
reward  nations  shipping  to  the  United  States  in  1964.  The  dollar  amount  of  the 
gain  in  1965  has  been  calculated  by  taking  the  average  price  differential  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1965.  This  has  been  selected,  again,  as  an  estimate,  consistent 
with  the  price  formula  used  in  calculating  losses  for  1964. 


Estimated  losses,  1964,  and  estimated  gains  in  1965  on  sales  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  resulting  from  the  difference  between  U.S.  and  world  prices 


Country 

1964 

quota 

1964 
ship¬ 
ments  to 
United 
States 

Ship¬ 

ments 

above 

quota 

Loss  in 
1964  on 
above 
quota  1 
ship¬ 
ments 
(in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 

1965 

quota 

1965 

quota 

exceeds 

1964 

quota 

(short 

tons) 

1965  gain 
on  quota 2 
(in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 

Net  gain, 
1965  over 
1964  loss 
(in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 

Australia  _ _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Fiji  Islands _  --- 

Malagasy  Republic.. 

Mexico.  _ 

Nicaragua  .  . . 

Panama.  _ _ 

South  Africa _ 

Southern  Rhodesia.. 

40, 366 
974 
19. 720 

10. 326 
9, 981 

0 

255,  521 
25, 079 
8, 832 

20. 326 

0 

215, 098 
5,988 
40,  526 
20, 571 
54,  517 
11, 559 
480, 120 
50, 340 
19, 216 
119, 960 
10,  260 

174,  732 

5,  014 
20. 806 
10, 245 
44, 536 
11,  559 
224, 599 
25,  261 
10, 384 
99, 634 
10,  260 

4, 682. 8 
134.4 

557.6 

274.6 
1, 193. 6 

309.8 
6, 019.  3 
677.0 
278.3 
2, 670.  2 
275.0 

193, 069 
4,342 
36.  041 
17,  904 
47,  059 
7,586 
403, 225 
41, 947 
14, 986 
109, 408 
9,197 

152. 703 
3,  368 

16, 321 
7, 578 
37, 078 
7,  586 

147. 704 
16, 868 

6,154 
89,  082 
9, 197 

10,  506. 0 

231.7 
1, 122. 9 

521.4 
2,  551.  0 

521.9 
10, 162.  0 
1, 160.  5 

423.4 
6, 128.  8 

632.8 

5, 823. 2 
97.3 

565.4 

246.8 
1,  357. 4 

212.1 
4, 142. 7 

483.5 
145. 1 

3, 458. 6 

357.8 

1  At  U.S.-world  price  difference  of  $26.80  per  short  ton. 

2  At  U.S.-world  price  difference  of  $68.80  per  short  ton. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Nemir. 


STATEMENT  OE  ALBERT  S.  NEMIR  OF  A.  S.  NEMIR  ASSOCIATES; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  HERBERT  C.  HATHORN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

SUGAR  AND  ALCOHOL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRAZIL 

Mr.  Nemir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Albert  S.  Nemir  of  A.  S.  Nemir 
Associates,  and  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Herbert  C.  Hathorn. 
Our  firm  represents  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Brazil,  an 
entity  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  request  for  a  fair 
participation  by  Brazil  in  the  foreign  quota  allocations  of  sugar  to 
be  made  under  H.R.  10496.  I  wish  we  could  have  made  this  a  three- 
page  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  this  bill  as  written  is  unfair  to 
Brazil,  the  largest  exporter  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the 
greatest  available  sugar  supplies  for  export  and  the  greatest  reserve 
stocks  for  emergency  supplies  and  the  greatest  potential  for 
expansion. 
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Improved  political  and  economic  conditions:  I  am  sure  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  aware  of  the  great  change  which  occurred  in 
the  Brazilian  Government  as  a  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Goulart 
regime  in  April  1964  through  a  revolution  widely  supported  by  the 
people  of  Brazil.  In  the  words  of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon,  this  revolution — 

may  well  take  its  place  alongside  the  initiation  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  ending 
of  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  defeat  of  communistic  aggression  in  Korea,  and 
the  solution  of  the  missile  base  crisis  in  Cuba,  as  one  of  the  critical  turning 
points  in  mid-20th-century  world  history. 

We  presented  in  1962,  when  testifying  at  the  sugar  hearings,  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  why  it  would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Brazil,  and  wholly  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  for  Brazil  to  receive  a  substantial  sugar  quota  within  the 
U.S.  system.  Those  same  reasons  apply  equally  well  today,  but  we 
respectfully  submit  that  the  record  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  under 
President  Marshal  Humberto  Castello  Branco,  should  remove  the  ob¬ 
jections  we  encountered  during  our  last  appearance.  The  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  rapid  and  dramatic  strides  in  the  short  period 
since  April  1964,  both  in  the  internal  life  of  the  Brazilians  and  in  world 
affairs.  Internally,  steps  have  been  taken  to : 

1.  Institute  an  austerity  program  to  combat  inflation,  including 
withholding  tax  legislation. 

^  2.  Enter  into  an  investment  guarantee  agreement  with  the  United 
States  to  make  certain  American  investors  are  fully  protected  in  the 
future  should  they  participate  in  the  development  of  Brazilian  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  productive  capacities. 

3.  Amend  Brazilian  law  to  speed  up  legal  remittances  abroad  of 
profits,  dividends,  royalties,  and  payment  for  teclmical  services. 

4.  Expedite  settlement  of  expropriation  cases  the  previous  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  yet  resolved. 

5.  Institute  internal  reforms  in  govern  men  t  and  eliminate 
corruption. 

In  the  international  field : 

,  L  On  May  13,  1964,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  Brazil  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

2.  Brazil  responded  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  OAS  to  send  troops 
to  form  part  of  the  peace  force  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  approved  on  May  19  by  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  a  vote  of  190  to  99  with  a  resolution  authorizing  dispatch  of  troops, 
and  on  May  20,  the  Senate  followed  suit  by  a  vote  of  39  to  9.  Im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  more  than  a  thousand  troops  were  sent  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  a  cost  to  Brazil  of  $1  million  a  month,  and  it 
is  worth  noting  that  Brazil  is  the  only  Latin  American  country 
sending  more  than  a  token  force.  At  the  request  of  the  OAS,  Brazil 
made  available  Gen.  Hugo  Panasco  Alvin  to  serve  as  commander  of 
the  OAS  forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Subsequently,  Brazil 
joined  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador  in  furnishing  representa¬ 
tives  to  serve  on  the  OAS  ad  hoc  Peace  Committee. 

In  short,  we  submit  that  Brazil  is  actively  demonstrating,  both  at 
home  and  to  the  world,  her  capacity  for  leadership  as  a  member  of 
the  community  of  nations  working  together  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
today’s  world. 
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BRAZIL’S  19G5  QUOTA  INEQUITABLE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  spot  world  price  of  sugar  for  the  past  few  months 
has  been  around  2  cents  a  pound,  and  this  is  less  than  one-half  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar  in  any  country  of  the  world.  Currently,  Brazil 
is  forced  to  sell  on  the  world  market  over  three-fourths  of  her  export 
supplies  at  these  dumping  prices.  Much  of  this  is  the  result  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  formula  for  allocations  for  1965  which 
gives  double  weight  to  1964,  the  year  in  which  U.S.  imports  were 
the  lowest  in  over  20  years.  We  request  that  consideration  be  given 
to  adjust  this  inequity  to  Brazil.  The  formula  does  not  follow  the 
foreign  quota  guidelines  established  by  the  Congress  in  1962,  nor  is  it 
in  line  with  the  criteria  and  objectives  which  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Sugar  Act  for  the  last  31  years.  These  objectives  are: 

(1)  To  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  with  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign  countries. 

(2)  To  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  producing  industry — an  adequate  and 
stable  supply. 

( 3 )  To  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

We  petition  the  committee  to  increase  Brazil’s  quota  by  applying 
the  criteria  established  by  the  Congress.  There  are  overwhelming  po¬ 
litical  reasons  to  reward  Brazil  now,  whereas  the  justification  is 
greatly  diminished  for  continuing  Cuba’s  quota  at  57.77  percent  of 
permitted  foreign  imports  from  countries  other  than  the  Philippines. 
Brazil  needs  assurance  of  a  substantial  permanent  quota  now.  This 
could  be  accomplished  without  necessarily  changing  the  existing  quota 
of  any  other  foreign  country  now  supplying  the  United  States.  A 
small  transfer  from  Cuba  to  Brazil  could  be  restored  from  future 
growth  should  the  Congress  wish. 

REASON  FOR  DISREGARDING  19G4  IN  ESTABLISHING  BRAZIL’S  QUOTA 

It  is  well  known  to  this  committee  as  well  as  to  housewives,  refiners, 
industrial  users,  and  the  entire  sugar  trade,  that  1963  was  a  more 
critical  year  than  1964  in  the  U.S.  supply  price  problem.  It  is  also 
well  known  to  this  committee  that  the  domestic  beet  crop  was  to  be 
the  highest  in  history.  Therefore  it  was  an  unusual  situation  when 
the  United  States  asked  for  the  commitment  of  1  million  tons  of  the 
global  quota  as  early  as  December  1963  and  January  1964.  Further¬ 
more  this  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  total  global  quota  of  1,503,861 
tons  to  be  allocated  for  1964. 

It  is  true  that  Brazil  only  committed  her  basic  quota  and  did  not 
offer  to  supply  against  this  initial  nonquota  request.  Brazil’s  crop 
position  was  then  unclear  after  2  years  of  bad  weather,  and  while  she 
produces  sugar  continuously  throughout  the  year,  the  heaviest  period 
of  production  is  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  when  both  the  north  and  the 
south  areas  produce  sugars  simultaneously — chart  3.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  these  points  are  elaborated  on  the  charts.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  do  that  now,  but  they  are  there. 

T\  hen  the  crop  was  known  by  mid-1964;  the  United  States  was  over- 
supplied  and  unable  to  allocate  the  remaining  503,861  tons.  This  de¬ 
prived  the  Brazilian  Government,  new  as  of  April  1964,  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  supply  additional  quantities  of  sugar.  World  prices  dropped 
below  U.S.  prices  by  June  1964.  The  result  was  substantial  benefits 
for  those  who  quickly  committed  sugars  in  1963  and  January  1964, 
and  actual  penalty  for  those  who  deferred  offers. 

It  is  wrong  to  Brazil  to  use  a  formula  that  ignores  the  objectives  of 
the  act  that  have  endured  for  31  years  and  gives  continuous  benefits 
based  on  one  extraordinary  situation.  It  is  wrong  to  ignore  the  new 
Government,  particularly  since  the  most  substantial  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  supply  crisis  was  given  by  Brazil  in  1963.  We  believe  the  year 
1963  was  a  far  more  important  contribution  when  the  world  shortage 
was  obvious  and  the  U.S.  supply  situation  was  critical.  In  that  year, 
Brazil  supplied  468,822  short  tons,  raw  value,  the  second  largest  con¬ 
tribution  of  any  supply  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  selling  to  the  United  States  at  a  price  below  the 
world  price  is  the  basis  for  rewarding  contributing  countries,  then 
1963  would  have  been  a  more  representative  year  to  have  been  given 
double  weight.  We  call  your  attention  to  table  13  of  vour  committees 
print,  of  August  16,  1965,  called  “Selective  Data  on  Sugar  Under  the 
Sugar  Act  as  Amended  by  the  Sugar  Act  Amendment  of  1962,”  where 
it  can  be  seen  that  world  prices  exceeded  U.S.  prices  in  11  months  out 
of  the  year,  whereas,  in  1964,  the  situation  existed  for  only  5  months  out 
of  the  year. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  INCREASING  BRAZIL’S  QUOTA  NOW 

(1)  Brazil  a  large  and  dependable  supplier  of  sugar.  We  show  that 
in  chart  No.  2.  Brazil  is  the  largest  producer  of  cane  sugar  supplying 
the  U.S.  market  and  has  the  greatest  potential  for  expansion.  The 
1964-65  crop  which  ended  on  May  31,  1965,  totaled  4,100,000  tons. 
This  clearly  established  that  Brazil’s  rhythm  of  production  and  her 
export  potential  are  fully  recovered  from  the  drought  crops  of  1962 
and  1963. 

The  1965-66  crop,  which  began  on  June  1,  is  scheduled  for  author¬ 
ized  production  of  over  4,500,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute  has  authorized  an  export  quota  of 
980,578  short  tons.  Records  of  the  institute  show  that  the  Brazilian 
sugar  industry  has  a  crushing  capacity  of  332,513  tons  of  cane  per  24 
effective  hours  which  would  permit  production  of  about  5,500,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  on  the  basis  of  installed  capacity  at  this  time. 

(2)  Importance  of  sugar  exports  to  Brazilian  economy,  as  shown 
in  chart  1.  (Sugar  in  the  Brazilian  economy  is  particularly  important 
in  the  northeast  where  production  is  in  excess  of  consumption.  The 
export  trade  of  Brazil  is  concentrated  in  this  region  as,  for  example, 
in  1965-66  Pernambuco  has  an  authorized  allocation  for  export  of 
440,003  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  Alagoas  is  authorized  to  export 
226,287  short  tons,  raw  value.  This  is  the  area  where  United  States 
AID  and  the  Brazilian  Northeast  Development — SUDENE — Agency 
are  jointly  concentrating  their  efforts  on  much-needed  improvement. 

AID  has  been  studying  agricultural  development  and  adjustment 
in  the  area  to  establish  agrarian  reform  with  a  view  to  acting  jointly 
with  the  Brazilian  Government  to  rehabilitate  the  area,  stressing  im¬ 
provement  in  social  conditions,  raising  per  capita  income  and  nutri- 
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tional  standards,  including  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  utilization 
of  land  and  other  resources  of  the  area. 

The  northeast  has  lost  its  former  outlet  for  sugar  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  center  and  south.  There  is,  therefore^  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  the  situation  in  the  northeast  by  using  sugar  export 
dollars  to  finance  acquisition  of  needed  materials.  Studies  have  estab¬ 
lished,  for  example,  the  difficulty  of  the  food  supply  of  the  northeast 
and  the  fact  that  the  needed  expansion  of  local  production  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  which  will  require  fertilizers,  processing  equipment,  marketing 
facilities,  and  certain  other  types  of  food,  will  not  diminish  the  need 
for  imported  wheat. 

In  the  northeast  the  sugar  industry  is  associated  with  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  25  to  30  million  people.  Sugar  exports  make  a  major 
contribution  in  achieving  mutual  goals  of  both  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

(3)  Agricultural  trade  potential,  shown  in  charts  4  and  5.  Brazil, 
as  the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  Latin 
America  contributes  substantially  to  the  objective  of  the  act  “to  pro¬ 
mote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.”  In  1964,  Brazil’s  imports 
of  agricultural  commodities  totaled  $147.1  million.  (See  chart  No.  4.) 
This  was  primarily  much-needed  wheat  as  Brazil's  production  poten¬ 
tial  is  currently  less  than  10  percent  of  requirements  which  have  aver¬ 
aged  between  two  to  two  and  a  half  million  tons  for  the  past  10  years. 

Brazil  alone  imports  more  wheat  than  the  balance  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  combined.  With  a  population  of  over  80  million 
persons,  or  very  nearly  one-half  the  population  of  Latin  America, 
and  with  unfavorable  experience  with  national  production  of  wheat, 
it  is  obvious  that  Brazil  will  be  an  important  market  for  substantial 
imports  for  the  next  decade,  or  at  least  within  the  framework  of  the 
current  term  of  the  proposed  Sugar  Act. 

Studies  show  that  Brazil  will  need  upward  of  1  million  tons  of 
wheat  annually,  in  addition  to  the  usual  purchases  under  existing 
agreements  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Brazil  will  provide  in  the 
future  one  of  the  largest  cash  markets  for  U.S.  wheat  of  any  country 
in  the  world  as  the  current  program  for  economic  growth  is  achieved. 

In  presenting  Brazil's  case  to  the  Congress  in  1962  a  definite  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  concerning  sugar-wheat  trade.  The  proposal  was 
well  received  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  However,  as 
we  previously  stated,  political  considerations  worked  against  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  potentialities  for  sugar-wheat  trade  continue  to  exist 
as  Brazil  still  will  have  the  problem  of  importing  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  still  has  the  balance  of  trade  and  foreign  exchange  prob¬ 
lems.  For  example,  on  August  13  the  Brazilian  Government,  through 
her  Embassy  in  Washington,  presented  officially  a  proposal  for  the 
importation  of  300,000  tons  of  wheat  for  the  next  2  or  3  months  which 
involved  sugar  receipts  for  a  portion  of  her  needs. 

We  have  a  cable  making  an  offer  for  immediate  purchase  of  200,000 
tons  of  wheat  for  100,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  right  there?  You  mean  that 
you  have  agreed  to  buy  200,000  tons  of  wheat? 
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Mr.  Nemir.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  F or  how  much  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Nemir.  100,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Nemir.  It  is  in  the  works  now— it  will  be  presented  on  Monday. 

(4)  Brazil  has  an  excellent  record  as  a  supplier  to  the  U.S.  market: 
Until  the  Sugar  Act  was  amended  in  1962  Brazil  was  not  within  the 
quota  structure  of  the  United  States  and  was  forced  to  sell  on  the 
world  market  (average)  exports  of  around  850,000  short  tons,  raw 
value.  She  was  the  only  large  producer  of  sugar  exporting  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  without  the  benefit  of  a  sheltered  market.  In  1962 
Brazil  was  given  her  first  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  quota 
system.  Brazil  did  contribute  to  the  extent  permitted  in  1961  when 
approximately  330,000  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  out 
of  the  total  exports  in  that  year  of  837,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  It 
is  obvious  that  had  she  been  permitted,  she  would  have  shipped  the 
entire  amount  to  the  United  States  inasmuch  as  world  prices  were  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  U.S.  price. 

In  1962  Brazil’s  exports  were  538,000  tons,  of  which  406,000  tons 
were  supplied  to  the  United  States.  Brazil  has  honored  all  of  her 
sugar  commitments  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  1963  when  world  prices  exceeded  U.S.  prices  for 
11  months  and  sugar  was  scarce,  Brazil  exported  469,000  short  tons 
to  the  United  States.  This  year  of  1963,  the  first  full  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  new  Sugar  Act  of  1962,  more  nearly  reflected  the  basic 
quotas  established  by  the  Congress  than  did  other  years  to  date.  It 
was  influenced  the  least  by  administrative  action  since  the  latitude 
therefor  was  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  1962  amendments  were  in 
full  effect  and  the  United  States  needed  sugar. 

The  abnormal  and  unrepresentative  year  of  1964  has  already  been 
referred  to  herein.  It  is  worth  while  again  to  highlight  its  major 
features.  Only  2,371,000  tons  of  sugar  were  required  from  foreign 
sources  other  than  the  Philippines.  This  was  the  lowest  annual 
amount  imported  during  the  past  22  years  and  was  nearly  1  million 
tons  less  than  imports  in  1963. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  withheld  over  500,000  tons  of  the 
global  quota  announced  in  December  1963.  Actually,  the  allocation 
to  foreign  countries  was  substantially  completed  early  in  1964. 

At  the  same  time,  Brazil’s  supply  potential  for  1964  was  unclear 
after  2  years  of  adverse  weather.  The  Goulart  government  was  on  its 
last  legs,  so  to  speak,  and  honored  only  their  basic  quota  and  deferred 
offering  additional  sugars  until  later  when  supplies  available  for  ex¬ 
port  would  be  more  clearly  defined.  After  April  1964  the  new  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  had  no  opportunity  from  that  time  on  to  offer 
sugars  since  the  U.S.  market  was  closed  because  of  the  oversupply  of 
sugars  on  hand. 

When  the  1965  quotas  were  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  giving  double  weight  to  1964.  we  protested  that  the  quotas 
announced  constituted  a  major  diversion  from  the  basic  formula  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Congress  in  the  Sugar  Act  under  section  202(c)  13) 
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(A).  It  was  not  fair  to  the  new  Government  of  Brazil  to  place  on  it 
the  burden  of  the  peculiar  situation  that  arose  out  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Department  in  allocating  the  1964  quotas  so  early  in  the  year 
and  it  is  double  penalizing  to  use  the  unrepresentative  year  1964  as 
a  continuing  measure  for  the  future.  Brazil,  while  it  has  production 
throughout  the  year  and  has  stocks  on  hand  greatly  in  excess  of  any 
other  major  exporter  of  sugar  to  the  free  world,  does  have  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  production  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Most  of  the 
major  Western  Hemisphere  sugar  producers  are  geared  to  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  or  December-May.  Brazil's  concentration  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  offers  added  insurance  that  is- 
of  value  in  year-to-year  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Had  the  call  of 
sugars  come  in  the  second  half  the  advantage  would  have  been  to 
Brazil. 

May  we  also  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  page  4  of  the  pro- 
posed  bill  H.R.  10496  allocating  quotas  to  foreign  countries.  The  bill, 
while  professing  to  give  great  consideration  to  developing  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  m  fact,  actually  reduces  their  participation  by  14  per¬ 
cent  and  increases  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  89  per¬ 
cent.  (See  table  III  attached.)  Brazil,  despite  her  great  size,  is  a 
developing  country  and  this  bill  actually  reduces  her  basic  quota  from 
about  180,000  tons  provided  for  in  the  1962  act  to  about  90,000. 

In  1962  we  were  confronted  at  the  hearings  with  the  expropriation 
matter  and  Brazil’s  quota  was  held  fractionally  under  that  of  other 
major  Western  Hemisphere  supplies.  The  situation  today  is  com¬ 
pletely  reversed  and  we  hope  the  committee  will  take  this  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  arriving  at  an  equitable  quota  for  Brazil. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  Brazil’s  position  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of 
her  qualifications  to  meet  the  criteria  and  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act 
against  the  new  background  of  Brazil  today. 

^Brazil  will  honor  any  basic  quota  and  allocation  which  may  be 
granted  to  her. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

(The  document  entitled,  “List  of  Charts  and  Tables”  with  accom¬ 
panying  charts  and  tables,  follows :) 

List  of  Charts  and  Tables 


Chart  1 :  Authorized  sugar  production  by  major  areas  and  by  States  for  the 
j965_66  crop.  Also  shows  authorized  production  for  export  by  States. 

Chart  2 :  Monthly  figures  for  the  period  1960  through  J une  1965  showing  end 
of  month  stocks,  production,  exports,  and  consumption. 

Chart  3  i  Brazilian  sugar  production  by  areas  and  months  for  the  calendai  year 
1964.  While  sugar  production  occurred  in  each  month  of  the  year,  heaviest 
period  of  production  is  in  the  period  July-December. 

Chart  4  :  Brazil  was  the  largest  importer  in  Latin  America  of  U.S.  agricultural 


commodities  in  1964.  ,  ,  ...  . _ 

Chart  o :  Brazil  alone  imports  more  wheat  than  the  balance  of  the  W  estem 

Hemisphere  countries  combined.  .  „  ,  . 

Table  I:  Monthly  production  by  States  of  sugar  authorized  for  export  in 

1965-66.  .  _ 

Table  II :  Brazil’s  sugar  exports  by  area  destination,  1957-64. 

Table  III :  Comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  with  provisions 

in  the  1962  act. 


52-S12 — 65- 
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Chart  1 


AUTHORIZED  SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OF  BRAZIL 

1965-1966 

4,752,381  Short  Tons,  Raw  Value 


North  -  Northeast  Production 
Total  Authorized  1,385,660  S.T.R.V. 


Center -South  Production 

Total  Authorized  3,366,721  S.T.R.V. 


AUTHORIZED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  EXPORT  BY  STATES 
1965-1966 

(Short  Tons  -  Raw  Value) 


AUTHORIZED  PRODUCTION 

(Short  Tons  -  Raw  Volu 


1965-1966 

.) 


£  States 


Crystal  D 


1 emerora 


1  NORTH-NORTHEAST 

684,449 

666,290 

34,921 

v  Maronhoo 

3,492 

Piaui 

2,095 

Ceora 

4,191 

Rio  Grande  Do  Norte 

27,937 

Paraibo 

62,858 

P  ernombuco 

328,256 

440,003 

34,921 

A  lagoas 

150,858 

226,287 

Sergipe 

55,873 

Bahia 

48,889 

. 

CENTER  SOUTH 

2,895,289 

314,288 

157,144 

Minas  Gerais 

146,668 

Espirito  Sonto 

17,460 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

506,353 

34,921 

17,460 

Soo  Paulo 

2,025,410 

279,367 

139,684 

Parana 

167,620 

Santa  Catarina 

20,953 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

2,095 

Mato  Grosso 

1,746 

Goias 

6,984 

TOTAL  BRAZIL 

3,579,738 

980,578 

192,065 

980,578 


dire 

The 


txpres s  the  figures  in  row  value,  the  factor  105.6  > 
ct  consumption  arid  102  for  export  sugars. 

factor  .0698417280  was  used  for  changing  60  kilo 


led  for  production,  106  wos  used  for 
ocks  to  short  tons  in  "production  weight” 
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Chart  3 


BRAZIL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
BY  AREAS 
Calendar  Year,  1964 


Thousand  Short  Tons  -  Raw  Value 
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Brazil  was  the  Largest  Importer 
of  United  States  Agricultural  Commodities 
in  Latin  America — in  1964 


Brazil  Alone  Imports  More  Wheat  Than  tne 
Balance  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries  Beiow  Combined 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES' 

Percent  of  Totol  Imports 

5 30_ 40  50 


•BRAZIL 

PERU 

BR.  W.  INDIES 
COLOMBIA 
PARAGUAY 
'FR.  W.  INDIES 
•GUATEMALA 
COSTA  RICA 
ECUADOR 
HAITI 

DOMINICAN  REP. 
BR.  GUIANA 
EL  SALVADOR 
PANAMA 
NICARAGUA 
MEXICO 


|  2392.4 
Thous. 
M.T. 


449.2  Thous.iM.T. 


;  1  199.1  Thous.  M.T. 
§§  115.7  Thous.  M.T. 

]  63.2  Thous  J4.T. 

|  51.3  Thous.  M.T. 
j  60.3  Thous.  M.T. 

|  57.8  Thous.  M.T. 

49  5  Thous.  M.T. 

40.0  Thous.  M.T. 
f  58.9  Thous.  M.T. 

U  66. 5  Thous.  M.T. 

43. 2. Thous.  M.T. 

135.0  Thous.  M-T. 

24.7  Thous.  M.T. 

1 35.8  Thous.  M.T. 

1 


Tofal  Imporfs,  1962-1963,  3742.6  Thousond  Metric  Tons 


‘Including  Flour 

SOURCE:  World  Groin  Trade  -  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture  •  FAS  •  M  -53  (Rev.)  Moy  1965 
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Brazil 

Table  I. — Authorized  periods  for  production  for  export,  1965-66 

Short  tom. 


State  and  period  raw  value 

Sao  Paulo :  June-August -  279,  367 


Rio  de  Janeiro: 

September _  13,  OS'S 

October _  13, 968 

November _  6, 985 


Total _  34, 921 


Pernambuco : 

September _  69,  842 

October _ _ _  139,  683 

November _  90,  794 

December _ : _  69,  842 

January _  69,  842 


Total _  440,003 


Alagoas : 

September _  41,  905 

October _  48,  889 

November _  55,  874 

December _  48,  889 

January -  30,  730 


Total _  226,287 


Grand  total _  980,  578 


Note. —  To  express  the  figures  in  raw  value  the  factor  105.6  was  used  for  production  ; 
106  was  used  for  direct  consumption  :  and  102  for  export  sugar. 

The  factor  .0698417280  was  used  for  changing  60  kilogram  sacks  to  short  tons  in 
“production  weight.” 

Source  :  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 

Table  II.- — Brazil's  sugar  exports  by  area  destination,  1957-64 


THOUSAND  SHORT  TONS,  RAW  VALUE 


Destination 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Asia  and  Oceania . __ . 

Europe . 

65.8 
252.  7 

333.3 

308.1 

143.9 

87.0 

231.0 

266.9 

105.8 

65.6 

11.8 

.1 

438.5 
213.8 
157.  0 
35.5 
116.3 

329.6 

46.3 
76.6 

55.3 

329.7 

69.7 

23.5 

31.8 

22.3 

64.2 
28.8 

23.3 
182.3 

South  America  . . 

Africa _ _ _ _ _  __  _ 

57.1 

84.2 

49.3 

United  States . .  . . . 

406.5 

12.6 

469.6 

Others _ _ _ __  _ 

Total . . . .  _ 

459.8 

872.3 

681.2 

961.1 

837.  5 

538. 1 

547.2 

298. 6 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRAZIL’S  SUGAR  EXPORTS  BY  DESTINATION, 

1957-64 


Asia  and  Oceania _ _ _ 

14.3 
55.0 

12.4 
18.3 

38.2 

35.3 
16.5 
10.0 

33.9 

39.2 

15.5 

9.6 

1.7 

45.6 

22.3 

16.3 
3.7 

12.1 

39.4 

5.5 
9.1 

6.6 
39.4 

13.0 

4.3 
5.8 
4. 1 

Europe,. _  _ _  _ 

21.5 
9.6 
7.8 
61. 1 

South  America . . . 

9.2 

Africa..  . . . 

United  States _  ._  ._  . 

75.5 

85.8 

Others _ 

.1 

2.3 

Total _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Quandro  VI  from  recent  Brazilian  report. 

Note. — To  express  the  figures  in  “raw  value”  the  factor  105.6  was  used  for  total  production:  the  factor  106 
was  used  for  direct  consumption;  and  102  for  export  sugars,  e.g.:  90  multiplied  by  106  equals  95.40;  10  multi¬ 
plied  by  102  equals  10.20;  raw  value,  105.60. 

Source:  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 
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Table  III. — Comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  with  provisions 

in  the  1962  act 


Country 

Quotas 

Percent 
changes 
1965  over 
1962 

Percent  of  total 
excluding  Cuba 

1962  act 

Proposed 
II.  R.  10496 

1962  act 

Proposed 

act 

Cuba _ _ - _ _ 

67.77 

57.77 

Mexico _ _  _ _ 

6.71 
6. 71 
6.71 
6.37 
3. 19 

7.29 
7.  21 
4.50 
4.14 
2.28 
1. 19 
.93 
.76 
.66 
.65 
.52 
.35 
.32 
.27 
.08 
.05 

+8.6 
+7.5 
-32. 9 
-35.0 
-28.5 

■ —  ■  - 

■ 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 

Peru _  _ _ 

Brazil _  _  _ _ ... 

British  West  Indies _  _ 

Argentina . . .  . . 

Ecuador _ _  _  _ 

.88 

.88 

.71 

.88 

1.06 

.71 

.36 

.53 

.35 

-5.7 
-13.4 
-7.0 
-16.1 
-51.9 
-50.7 
-11. 1 
-49. 1 
-77.2 

Nicaragua _  _ 

Guatemala _ _  . 

Costa  Rica _ _ 

Colombia _  _ 

Haiti  _ _ 

El  Salvador.  ... _ _  ...  ...  .. 

Panama _  _ _ _ 

British  Honduras _ _  _  _ 

Venezuela... _ _ _ _ 

Paraguay _ 

.35 

Total  countries  in  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  excluding  Cuba _  _ _ 

36.40 

31.20 

-14.3 

86.2 

73.9 

Australia _ 

1.41 

.71 

.71 

1. 24 
1.06 
.35 

3.49 

1.81 

1.81 

1.26 

.95 

.85 

.28 

.17 

.17 

.14 

.04 

.03 

.03 

+147.  5 
+154. 9 
+154. 9 
+1.6 
-10.4 
+142. 8 

India..  _  _ 

South  Africa _  _ 

China,  Republic  of.  ._  _  .  _ _ 

France,  French  West  Indies,  and  Reunion 
Fiji  Islands _ _ _ 

Mauritius _ _  _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

Swaziland..  _  _ 

Malagasy  Republic _ _ 

Ireland _  _ _  _ 

Belgium... _ 

Turkey _  _ _ ... 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

.35 

Total  countries  outside  Western 
Hemisphere _  _ ... 

5.83 

11. 03 

+89.2 

13.8 

26.1 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nemir,  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  splendid  statement  and  your  arguments  are  very  per¬ 
suading.  I  am  amazed  that  you  went  into  this  thing  so  factually. 

\  ou  indicate  here  that  the  Latin  American  quotas  have  been  re¬ 
duced  by  14  percent  and  that  the  other  countries’  quotas  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  89  percent. 

Mr.  Nemir.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  in  the  table  at  the  back — the  last  table 
in  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  have  said  and  I  keep  repeating,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  submitted  a  recommendation  to  us  and  as  I  have 
indicated  before,  in  1962,  going  to  a  global  quota  program  brought 
chaos  into  the  market  and  then  the  situation  developed  where  they 
were  sending  telegrams  around  the  world  to  secure  sugar  to  supply 
the  U.S.  needs. 

You  have  been  around  here  as  long  as  most  of  us.  And  we  have 
great  respect  for  all  the  people  who  have  prepared  this  proposal  by 
the  administration,  but  it  is,  certainly,  not  binding  on  us.  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  will  want  to  work  their  will  on 
these  problems.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  committee  will  give  con- 
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sideration  to  your  recommendations  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
others  who  have  appeared  here. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  appearance  here  today. 

We  have  another  distinguished  gentleman  here.  Mr.  John  A. 
O’Donnell,  counsel  for  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philippines.  We  will 
he  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  A.  O’DONNELL,  REPRESENTING  THE  PHILIP¬ 
PINE  STJGAR  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 
OF  SUGARCANE  PLANTERS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  last 
week  when  it  appeared  that  the  committee  was  prepared  to  take  up 
Sugar  Act  amendments  without  a  bill,  I  forwarded  a  brief  back¬ 
ground  memorandum  of  the  Philippine  sugar  producers  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  respectfully  request 
that  I  be  permitted  to  introduce  this  memorandum  now  as  a  part  of 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir;  without  objection  that  may  be  done. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows:) 

Philippine  Sugar  Memorandum 

I.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Sugar  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  has  been  of 
long  duration.  In  the  1880’s  exports  to  the  United  States  averaged  more  than 
200,000  tons  annually.  After  the  Spanish- American  War.  under  various  for¬ 
mulas,  these  exports  increased  steadily  and  reached  an  aggregate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,250,000  tons  in  1933.  Legislation  in  the  United  States  thereafter 
established  fixed  quotas  for  foreign  suppliers.  As  a  result,  the  annual  export  of 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  actually  was  reduced  but  the 
advantage  of  stabilization  was  obtained. 

During  World  War  II  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  was  completely 
destroyed.  Sugar  trade,  in  effect,  ceased  for  the  duration.  Planting  was  disorga¬ 
nized  and  demoralized.  Physical  equipment  was  damaged  or  demolished. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  trade  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  the  Philippines 
were  assigned  an  annual  quota  of  the  U.S.  sugar  supply  of  980,000  tons.  This 
quota  remained  static  for  many  years  although  in  1960  Philippine  producers  were 
asked  by  the  United  States  to  supply  an  additional  amount  to  the  extent  of  15 
percent  of  the  deficit  created  by  the  termination  of  sugar  imports  from  Cuba 
which  has  averaged  approximately  3.2  million  tons  annually.  Philijipine  sup¬ 
pliers  immediately  responded  to  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  furnish  emergency  supplies. 

In  1962  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  adopted  by  the  Congress  raised 
the  annual  basic  quota  of  the  Philippines  to  1,050,000  tons.  In  addition,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Philippines  would  be  allotted  a  substantial  pro  rata  of  the  defi¬ 
cits  in  the  supplies  of  other  countries  which  failed  to  meet  their  assigned  quotas. 
The  1962  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  established  for  the  first  time  a  so-called 
global  quota  of  1,500,000  tons  which  would  be  allocated  to  suppliers  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Behind  the  global  quota  principle  was  the  mental  reser¬ 
vation  that  Cuba  might  soon  return  to  the  society  of  respectable  free  nations  and 
would  again  receive  a  quota  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  development  of  sugar  quotas  established 
by  the  United  States  for  Philippine  suppliers  : 

(a)  From  1937  to  1941  pursuant  to  understandings  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  a  duty-free  sugar  quota  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines  of  850,000  tons  was  subject  to  full  duty  on  entering  the  United  States ; 
therefore,  in  effect,  the  Philippines  only  filled  the  basic  quota  of  850,000  tons. 
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(b)  After  the  termination  of  World  War  II,  a  basic  quota  for  the  Philippines 
was  established  at  980,000  tons  per  year. 

(c)  The  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  adopted  in  1958  did  not  increase  the 
quota  for  the  Pliilipines  although  that  country  had  attained  its  indei>endence  and 
had  experienced  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  its  sugar  industry.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  however,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  amendments  of 
1958  stated  that  at  the  next  revision  of  the  law,  the  needs  of  the  Philippines 


would  be  recognized. 

(d)  The  1902  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  brought  about  an  increase  in  the 
basic  Philippine  quota  to  1,050,000  tons  annually.  There  was  no  legal  restric¬ 
tion  upon  increasing  the  quota.  In  effect,  the  Philippine  Trade  Revision  Act  of 
1955,  in  article  II,  paragraph  1,  provided :  The  establishment  of  the  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  Philippine  raw  and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouses,  in  the  United  States  for  consumption,  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  increases  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  allo¬ 
cate  to  the  Philippines  in  the  future. 

This  proviso  specifically  empowers  the  Congress  to  increase  sugar  exports 
from  the  Philippines  and  impliedly  promises  such  an  increase. 

Commencing  with  the  Cuban  emergency  of  1960,  the  Philippines,  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  United  States,  added  greatly  to  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  were  able  to  supply  to  the  U.S.  market,  in  addition  to  the  domestic 
consumption  of  the  Philippines  of  about  600,000  tons  annually,  the  following 
exports : 


Short  tons 

1960  _  1, 165,  000 

1961  _  1,  355,  000 

1962  _  1,  256,  000 


Short  tons 

1963  _ 1,  105,  000 

1964  _ 1,  219,  000 


The  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  has  always  been  geared  to  consumption 
requirements  in  the  United  States.  Sugar  planters  and  millers  have  arranged 
for  planting,  production,  and  export  programs  exclusively  with  a  view  to  ul¬ 
timate  absorption  in  the  United  States  of  all  of  their  production  in  excess  of 
Philippine  domestic  consumption.  It  may  be  explained  parenthetically  that  the 
Philippines  has  a  small  quota  in  the  world  market  which  it  filled  only  once  in 
a  minor  barter  arrangement  when  exchange  controls  were  in  effect  in  the 
Philippines. 

With  the  encouragement  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  the  Philippines 
have  not  participated  in  the  world  market  and  have,  in  effect,  created  a  source 
of  supply  only  for  the  American  consumer.  Sugar  and  copra  are  the  leading 
products'  of  the  Philippines.  Sugar  is  often  the  No.  1  export.  The  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  has  reached  the  impressive  total 
of  $750  million.  Approximately  3  million  people,  out  of  a  total  of  a  population 
of  30  million,  are  dependent  upon  the  sugar  industry,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  for  their  livelihood.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  shipping  lines  and 
other  businesses  and  institutions  have  a  great  stake  in  this  industry.  The  first 
to  benefit  from  any  increase  in  the  Philippine  share  of  United  States  consump¬ 
tion  are  the  35,000  farmers  who  are  the  recipients  of  no  less  than  65  percent  of 
the  sugar  quotas.  In  the  Philippines  most  sugar  is  grown  by  small  farmers  who 
are  analogous  to  small  businessmen  in  the  United  States. 

The  Philippines  depend  on  sugar  for  an  average  annually  of  an  estimated 
one-fourth  of  their  dollar  exchange  which  brings  in  finished  goods  from  abroad. 
A  recent  Department  of  Commerce  press  release  indicates  that  the  Philippines 
continue  to  trade  more  with  the  United  Slates  than  any  other  country.  In  1963 
total  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  .$319.8  million  up  $53.6 
million  from  1962.  Imports  of  American  farm  products  alone  were  valued  at 
$53.8  million ;  of  this,  $17.4  million  was  in  wheat,  $14  million  was  in  cotton  and 
$15  7  million  was  in  milk  and  cream.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  added 
that  the  United  States'  share  of  Philippine  exports  dropped  from  43  percent  in 
1962  to  41  percent  in  1963,  the  lowest  percentage  in  recent  history.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  inescapable  that  United  States-Philippine  international  trade  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  sugar  export  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  No  nation 
can  buy  if  it  cannot  sell. 

The  Philippines  have  never  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Communist  countries 
nor  do  they  have  diplomatic  relations  with  any  of  them.  Communism  is  barred 
by  law  in  the  Philippines. 
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II.  CURRENT  CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE 

Philippine  sugar  is  derived  from  cane.  Shipments  are  made  to  refineries 
mostly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Sugar  in  general  is  a 
product  that  can  be  produced  in  almost  any  country  in  the  world,  either  in 
the  form  of  beets  in  the  temperate  climate  or  cane  in  the  tropics.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  determining  how, 
when,  and  to  what  extent  its  sugar  demands  will  be  met. 

For  about  30  years  prior  to  1962  a  quota  system  established  by  law  divided 
the  supply  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  between  domestic  producer's  and  foreign 
suppliers  on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  the  domestic  scene,  between  the  beet  and 
the  cane  areas,  respectively.  The  Philippines  do  not  presume  to  suggest  pro¬ 
portions  of  allocation  or  any  other  direction  in  the  domestic  U.S.  production  of 
sugar. 

From  the  time  the  country  quota  system  was  adopted  in  the  United  States 
during  the  1930’s,  sugar  was  mostly  in  oversupply.  Only  on  two  occasions 
before  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  quota  did  the  price  in  the  world  market 
equal  or  exceed  that  in  the  American  market.  After  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  an  exclusive  country  quota  system  under  the  provisions  of  the  1962  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Sugar  Act,  prices  in  the  world  sugar  market  spiraled  to  an  almost 
unprecedented  high  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  period  of  apparent  under¬ 
supply,  the  United  States  made  demands  on  producers  at  home  and  abroad  to 
which  the  Philippines,  among  others,  responded  at  once.  Necessarily,  addi¬ 
tional  lands,  facilities,  and  workers  were  called  upon  to  augment  the  Philippine 
output.  Even  marginal  lands  were  devoted  to  growing  this  presently  attractive 
crop. 

It  is  understandably  difficult  now  to  eliminate  the  additional  resources  in  the 
Philippines  which  were  marshaled  at  the  moment  when  the  United  States  re¬ 
quired  additional  sugar  supplies  and  the  Philippines  furnished  them  without 
question.  The  facilities  in  the  Philippines  for  the  production  of  sugar  are 
adequate  and  can  be  used  as  long  as  the  U.S.  market  continues  to  absorb  the 
total  product  in  excess  of  Philippine  domestic  requirements,  and  the  prices  are 
realistic. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  substantiates  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  reached  in  this  memorandum.  Its  report  published  as  early  as 
Eebruary  14,  1961,  states  : 

"The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  could  increase  production  substantially  if 
the  price  incentive  is  adequate.  It  has  the  capacity  to  produce  enough  to 
export  larger  quantities  to  the  United  States  and  provide  for  substantially 
increased  domestic  consumption.  Current  consumption  of  centrifugal  in  the 
Republic  is  about  26  pounds  per  capita,  substantially  below  the  worfd  average.' 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  centrifugal  output  has  been  produced  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  U.S.  market.  Since  1954  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has 
produced  enough  sugar  to  supply  its  regular  quota.  In  1960  it  supplied  an 
additional  176,000  tons.  In  recent  years,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has 
shipped  relatively  little  sugar  to  markets  other  than  the  United  States.  This 
tends  to  substantiate  the  generally  accepted  observation  that  the  Philippine  sugar 
producion  is  relatively  high  cost.” 

The  unique  position  of  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  because  of  the  historical 
connection  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  continues  to  be  reeog- 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  This  seems  to  be  appropriate  for  the  reason 
that  Philippine  sugar  producers  regard  only  the  U.S.  market  and  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  executive  department. 

an  indication  of  the  recognition  of  the  Philippine  position  in  sugar,  the 
aaJenciments  t°  the  Sugar  Act  continue  the  Philippine  basic  quota  of 
1,050.000  tons  annually  until  the  end  of  1966,  whereas  the  country  quotas  allowed 
to  other  foreign  suppliers  terminate  at  the  end  of  1964.  Also,  there  is  no  import 
fee  imposed  on  Philippine  imports  within  the  limits  of  their  basic  quota,  such 
as  are  charged  to  other  foreign  suppliers  now  enjoying  country  quotas. 

Although  the  Philippines  must  necessarily  continue  to  occupy  their  special 
relationship  to  the  United  States  in  the  sugar  industry  and  in  a  measure  are 
removed  from  some  of  the  conflicts  which  bestir  competitive  forces  in  the 
h  nited  States,  the  Philippines  are  not  entirely  isolated  from  concerns  which 
aie  faced  by  sugar  producers  everywhere  in  the  world,  particularly  cane  and 
beet  producers  in  the  United  States. 
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Regardless  of  what  other  situations  obtain  in  the  world  and  are  of  concern 
to  the  United  States,  the  specific  and  unique  problems  of  the  Philippines  per¬ 
sist.  among  them  being  the  following:  The  Philippines  are  very  distant  from 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  a  shipment  of  sugar  from  Manila  or  one 
of  the  other  ports  of  the  Philippines  to  a  port  in  the  United  States  consumes  45 
days ;  the  Philippines  seek  no  other  outlet  than  the  United  States  for  sugar 
exports  and  have  no  intention  of  making  arrangements  other  than  those  which 
have  existed  between  the  two  countries  for  many  years  and  still  remain  valid. 

The  Philippines,  induced  by  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  market,  are  now 
producing  an  estimated  2  million  tons  of  sugar  annually,  thus  providing  for  a 
domestic  requirement  of  approximately  600,000  tons  and  the  filling  of  these  basic 
quota  and  additional  needs  of  the  United  States  to  make  up  deficit  prorations 
and  participate  in  the  Cuban  reserve. 

During  1964-65,  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  the  Philippines  will  have 
an  estimated  500,000  tons  above  its  indicated  requirements. 

The  uncertainty  which  beclouds  the  minds  of  Philippine  producers  and  the 
fears  of  elimination  of  some  areas  and  individuals  who  were  invited  to  enter 
the  sugar  field  during  emergency  conditions  in  the  United  States  can  only  be 
allayed'  by  the  stabilization  of  the  sole  outlet  for  Philippine  sugar  and  the 
guarantee  of  this  condition  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  result  of 
any  other  provision  by  the  United  States  will  be  widespread  unemployment, 
discontent,  and  economic  upheaval  in  a  country  which  has  been  laboring  hard 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  early  days  of  its  independence  immediately 
following  the  devastation  of  World  War  II. 

In  these  troublesome  times,  mention  should  be  made  of  our  1947  Military 
Bases  Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  permitting  us  to  main¬ 
tain  and  operate  military  bases  there.  These  bases  are  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  and  utility  to  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  our  defense  position  in  the  Far 
East  They  are  on  the  direct  route  between  our  country  and  South  Vietnam. 
Not  only  is  Clark  Air  Base  vital  to  our  13th  Air  Force,  and  Subic  Bay  and 
Sangley  Naval  Bases  to  our  7th  Fleet,  but  we  derive  special  advantages  m 
their  use  and  operations  because  of  the  close  relationship  and  association  which 
our  two  countries  and  our  people  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Ten  thousand  Fili¬ 
pinos  at  this  moment  are  serving  in  our  Navy.  Thousands  of  Filipino  civilians 
and  technicians  are  employed  at  our  military  bases. 

Sugar  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Philippine  economy  and  we  must  keep  our  friend 

and  ally  strong. 

m 


Without  wishing  to  appear  presumptuous  or  making  opinionated  proposals  to 
the  Congress  and  other  authorities  in  the  U.S.  Government,  the  sugar  producers 
of  the  Philippines  respectfully  suggest  that : 

The  basic  quota  of  sugar  imports  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States 
be  increased  to  1,250,000  tons  annually. 

Philippine  Sugar  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters  of  the  Philippines.* 

John  A.  O’Donnell,  Counsel. 


Mr.  O’Donnell.  I  am  John  A.  O’Donnell,  of  Washington,  general 
■counsel  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  and  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philippines.  I  have  appeared  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  on  earlier  occasions  in  connection  with  proposed 
sugar  legislation,  but  it  might  be  well  again  to  describe  the  interests 

I  represent.  , 

The  Philippine  Sugar  Association  embraces  25  leading  processing 
mills  in  the  Philippines.  The  federation  is  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  more  than  35,000  planters  who  are  small  independent  faimei- 
businessmen  engaged  in  growing  sugarcane. 


1 25  processing  mills. 

2  35,000  planters — independent  small  businessmen. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  my  clients  here  are  these  two  sugar  producer 
associations.  I  do  not  represent  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  in  this  hearing. 

Philippine  producers  understand  and  respect  the  programs  the 
U.S.  Congress  adopts  for  the  benefit  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers 
of  the  United  States  whether  on  the  mainland  or  in  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  V  irgin  Islands.  The  requests  of  Philippine  sugar  sup¬ 
pliers  are  directed  only  toward  sugar  import  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

I  appreciate  the  tremendous  pressure  under  which  you  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  are  operating  and  your  desire  to  complete  these  hearings  quick¬ 
ly.  Accordingly,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  the  interest  of  my  clients  will 
permit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  a  large  part  of  the  economic  future  of  the 
Philippines  and  many  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in  your 
hands.  For  a  period  of  years,  imports  of  Philippine  sugar  into  the 
United  States  were  restricted  both  by  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946 
and  by  the  quotas  established  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Those  limita¬ 
tions  amounted  to  980,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  In  the  revised  Trade 
Agreement  of  1955  that  restriction  Avas  eliminated,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  sugar  importations — 

shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increase  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
fetates  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in  the  future. 

One  apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  Philippine  sugar 
under  the  Philippine- American  Trade  Agreement  is  evidence  from  the 
debates  in  the  Congress,  when  some  of  the  Members  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  quantity  of  Philippine  sugar  coming  in  the  United 
fetates,  having  been  fixed  in  that  agreement,  cannot  be  changed  bv 
Congress.  J 

The  fact  is  that  the  agreement  specifically  provides  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Philippine  sugar  quota  is  left  to  Congress  to  determine. 
Article  II  of  the  agreement  provides  on  this  point  as  follows : 

The  establishment  herein  of  the  limitations  on  the  amounts  of  the  Philippine 
raw  and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  in 

,e.  United  States  for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increases 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in  the 
future. 

In  accordance  Avith  the  decision  of  this  committee,  Congress  in¬ 
creased  the  Philippine  quota  to  1,050,000  tons  in  1962.  Our  industry, 
growers  and  processors  alike,  appreciated  that  increase.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  lioweA^er,  that  the  Philippine  import 
quota  is  still  200,000  tons  below  the  peak  reached  before  controls  Avere 
inaugurated  in  1934.  The  Philippine  quota  is  further  below  the  15.41 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption  that  it  equaled  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937.  For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Philippines 
are  noAv  the  largest  foreign  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  American  market, 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  for  this  committee  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
examine  the  Philippine  quota  problem. 

The  Philippines  were  supplying  sugar  to  the  American  market  be- 
tore  the  Spanish-American  War,  but  the  growth  hi  the  industry  came 
after  that  war.  The  major  expansion  of  the  Philippine  sugar  industry 
came  in  the  1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s.  Both  the  development  and 
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the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry  after  World  War  II  were  based 
on  shipments  to  the  continental  United  States. 

In  1933,  the  year  before  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  passed,  the 
continental  United  States  imported  1,249,000  tons  of  Philippine  sugar. 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  actual  imports  in  1933  were  200,000 
tons  above  our  present  quota. 

Under  the  restrictive  programs  of  the  late  1930’s,  imports  from 
the  Philippines  were  cut  to  1,088,000  tons  in  1934  and  were  held  below 
1  million  tons  from  then  until  they  were  stopped  by  World  War  II. 

Even  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  however,  the  Philippine  import 
quota  equaled  15.41  percent  of  total  continental  U.S.  requirements. 
If  we  accept  the  forecast  of  a  well-known  private  sugar  authority 
that  1965  distribution  will  approximate  10  million  tons,  then  the 
Philippines  prewar  share  would  exceed  1,500,000  tons. 

When  the  U.S.  Government  found  it.  necessary  in  the  summer  of 
1960  to  stop  taking  sugar  from  Communist  Cuba,  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry  was  allotted  by  Congress  15  percent  of  the  Cuban 
deficit,  and  it  responded  by  supplying  the  United  States  with  1,165,000 
tons  in  1960  and  1,356,000  tons  in  1961.  Thereafter  they  supplied  the 
United  States  with  1,256,000  tons  in  1962;  1,195,000  tons  in  1963,  and 
1,219,000  tons  in  1964. 

When  world  sugar  prices  got  out  of  control  in  1963,  the  Philippine 
industry  not  only  shipped  the  United  States  more  sugar  than  called 
for  by  their  basic  quota  but,  like  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  industries 
of  the  United  States,  undertook  a  further  expansion  program  to  sup- 
ply  the  American  market.  Philippine  production  is  now  geared  to  a 
level  of  around  2  million  tons.  After  allowing  600,000  tons  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  Philippines,  this  should  leave  around  1,400,000  tons 
available  for  exportation. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  figure  of  980,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1946,  was  an  appropriate 
figure  for  the  early  postwar  rehabilitation  period.  Also,  the  1,050,000- 
ton  quota  provided  for  by  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  gave 
much  needed  relief.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  a  quota  of 
1,050,000  tons  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  export,  requirements  of  the 
Philippines  today  and  it  will  be  still  less  adequate  in  the  future. 

Let  us  look  at  the  statistics.  From  1948  to  date  the  basic  Philippine 
quota  has  been  increased  70,000  tons.  In  the  meantime,  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  has  risen  by  2.5  million  tons,  and  the  Cuba  quota  of  3.1  million 
tons  has  been  distributed  among  other  suppliers.  All  told,  the  quotas 
of  other  areas  have  been  increased  by  around  5.5  million  tons,  while  the 
quota  for  the  Philippines  has  been  increased  only  70,000  tons.  We  are 
glad  to  see  other  areas  permitted  to  increase  their  production  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  other  new  areas  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  sugar¬ 
exporting  industries.  In  all  frankness,  however,  wre  do  feel  that  the 
Philippines  should  at  least  be  restored  to  their  1933  position  which 
amounted  to  1,249,000  tons. 

I  know  that  your  committee  is  being  asked  for  larger  quotas  by  many 
sugar-exporting  countries.  Accordingly,  I  believe  every  claimant 
should  state  its  case  clearly  and  factually,  so  that  your  committee  will 
be  in  a  position  to  decide  issues  on  their  merits. 

Philippine  sugar  comes  to  refiners  in  the  deficit  area  of  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Moreover,  the  Philippine  industry  is  undertaking  to  adjust 
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its  exports  to  the  seasonal  consuming  requirements  of  the  American 
market.  When  Cuba  was  the  major  supplier  to  the  United  States  it 
performed  this  function.  With  Cuba  out  of  the  picture,  however,  every 
supplier  to  the  U.S.  market,  including  the  Philippine  industry,  must- 
be  prepared  to  schedule  its  shipments  in  accordance  with  the  seasonal 
requirements  of  this  market.  For  its  part,  the  Philippine  industry  has 
undertaken  a  program  of  constructing  additional  warehouses  to  carry 
more  of  their  sugar  from  the  period  of  harvest  to  the  period  of  heavy 
U.S.  consumption. 

Congress  has  shown  a  keen  and  proper  interest  in  the  economies  of 
our  foreign  suppliers.  Therefore,  1  shall  address  myself  to  the  subject. 
As  pointed  out  above,  we  have  25  important  processing  mills  and  35,000 
planters.  Most  of  our  planters  are  small  independent  farmers  with 
average  sugarcane  enterprises  of  around  25  acres  each. 

The  quota  that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  receives  for  import¬ 
ing  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  divided  among  individual  producers 
by  the  Sugar  Quota  Administration  of  the  Philippine  Government. 
Workers  in  the  sugar  industry  are  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws. 
The  various  sugar  associations  maintain  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams.  They  also  support  health  and  welfare  programs,  and  provide 
hospitals,  schools,  churches,  and  facilities  for  sports,  entertainment,  and 
cultural  activities. 

During  World  War  II  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippines  was 
almost  completely  destroyed.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  rebuilt  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  present  investment  in  the  industry  amounts 
to  $750  million.  Approximately  3  million  people,  or  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, . 
are  dependent  upon  sugar  for  a  livelihood.  Many  banks,  insurance 
companies,  shipping  companies  and  other  commercial  institutions  and 
their  workers  depend  upon  sugar  for  all  or  an  important  part  of 
their  income.  Even  for  the  Philippine  Government,  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  is  the  major  source  of  revenue. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  economies  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  areas  of  production,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry  to  adopt  many  of  the  labor-saving  methods  employed 
elsewhere  or  to  abandon  high-cost  areas.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  has  a  high 
cost  of  production  which  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  under¬ 
take  to  compete  on  the  world  market  at  today’s  prices. 

The  development  of  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  recognized  national  policy  of  both  governments. 
A  joint  communique  of  President  Johnson  and  President  Macapagal 
issued  October  6, 1964,  stated  in  part  that : 

The  two  Presidents  looked  to  developments  in  the  trade  between  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  *  *  *. 

The  Philippines  have  long  been  an  important  customer  of  the 
United  States.  In  1963  Philippine  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  approximately  $320  million.  Philippine  imports  of 
American  farm  products  amounted  to  approximately  $54  million. 
Important  items  in  this  group  were  $17,400,000  worth  of  wheat,  $14 
million  worth  of  cotton,  $15,700,000  worth  of  milk  and  cream. 
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Sugar  is  the  major  product  the  Philippines  have  to  export  to  the 
United  States  in  payment  for  the  American  products  they  buy.  At 
the  current  prices  the  sugar  that  the  Philippines  can  sell  to  the  United 
States  under  their  present  quota  should  yield  about  $125  million  in 
foreign  exchange  or  nearly  40  percent  of  the  value  of  American  prod¬ 
ucts  imported  by  the  Philippines  in  1963.  Therefore,  the  Philippine 
sugar  quota  must  be  increased  if  the  United  States-Philippine  trade 
policy  announced  by  President  Johnson  and  President  Macapagal  is 
to  be  carried  out. 

The  Philippines  are  unique  among  the  foreign  sugar-supplying 
countries  in  that  they  are  the  only  such  country  that  formerly  was  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  Philippines  have  been  a  part  of  our 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  heritage.  In  the  hours  of  supreme 
national  decision  the  Philippines  have  had  no  trouble  in  deciding 
whose  side  they  were  on. 

During  this  period  of  contest  between  freedom  and  communism, 
with  many  nations  perhaps  undecided,  the  Philippines  have  made 
their  decision  clear.  Communism  is  barred  by  law  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  does  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  single  Communist  country.  Neither  does  it  permit  trade. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  recount  the  joint  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
the  United  States  and  Philippine  forces  during  World  War  II,  with 
which  you  are  all  so*  familiar. 

I  wish  to  remind  you,  however,  that  in  1950  the  Philippines  was  the 
first  among  our  friends  to  send  a  battalion  of  soldiers  to  fight  beside 
the  U.S.  forces  in  the  Korean  campaign. 

Today,  Philippine  medical  and  civilian  action  teams  are  in  Vietnam 
and  legislation  is  before  the  Philippine  Congress  to  send  a  battalion 
of  troops. 

The  Philippine  Government  is  undertaking  to  help  in  Vietnam  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  its  own  territory  is  being  infiltrated  by  spies, 
saboteurs,  and  propagandists  who  are  trying  to  destroy  Malaysia,  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  and  in  fact,  to  defeat  the  entire 
SEATO  program  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  finds 
so  necessary.  We  can  be  confident  that  the  Philippine  Government 
will  cope  with  these  infiltrators  and  propagandists. 

By  far  the  most  important  feature  of  all  is  that  the  Philippines  are 
the  staging  areas  for  our  military  operations  in  Vietnam  and,  indeed, 
throughout  southeast  Asia.  Our  forces  move  out  from  our  bases 
located  at  Clark  Field  and  at  Subic  Bay.  Our  wounded  are  returned 
to  the  hospital  installations  at  Clark  Field  that  are  generally  referred 
to  as  the  “Walter  Reed”  of  the  Far  East.  The  confidence  that  these 
great  strategic  bases  are  in  friendly  territory  far  outranks  in  impor¬ 
tance  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  erecting  those  bases. 

The  friendship  and  cooperation  that  the  United  States  has  received 
from  the  Philippine  Government  and  the  Philippine  people  as  a  whole 
have  been  based  on  their  convictions  and  their  belief  in  our  way  of  life. 
In  these  troublesome  times,  it  is  imperative  that  we  give  economic 
strength  to  our  reliable  friends,  particularly  those  in  distant  strategic 
areas.  When  allocating  sugar  import  quotas  among  foreign  countries, 
I  am  confident  that  this  committee  and  the  U.S.  Congress  will  further 
strengthen  the  cooperative  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  above  statement  was  prepared  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  II. R.  10496  which  embodies  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  executive  departments  for  amending  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
bill  suggests  that  the  Philippines  be  permitted  to  participate  to  a 
slight  but  limited  extent  in  future  growth  of  the  domestic  market  and 
to  maintain  approximately  its  present  position  in  filling  deficits. 

Under  the  Philippine  Trade  Revision  Act  of  1955  as  I  stated  before, 
the  responsibility  for  determining  the  quotas  for  the  Philippines  ap¬ 
pears  to  rest  solely  with  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  you  give 
the  Philippine  quota  provisions  your  careful  study. 

PI.R.  10496  would  permit  the  Philippines  to  supply  10.86  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  U.S.  requirements  exceed  9,700,000  tons  but  in 
no  event  could  such  increase  in  the  Philippine  quota  exceed  76,020 
tons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  actual  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  have 
been  well  in  excess  of  the  basic  quotas  from  1960  to  date,  despite 
the  fact  that  from  1960  through  1962  the  Philippines  had  to  plan 
their  production  on  the  basis  of  a  980,000-ton  quota  and  since  then  they 
have  had  to  plan  on  the  basis  of  1,050,000  tons. 

If  the  Philippines  are  given  credit  for  the  additional  quantities 
they  were  called  upon  to  ship  to  the  United  States  in  1963  and  1964 
in  excess  of  their  basic  quota  of  1,050,000  tons,  on  the  same  basis  that 
credit  is  given  to  a  newcomer  without  a  quota,  the  immediate  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  quota  would  be  161,000  tons. 

If  they  received  credit  for  the  amounts  by  which  their  shipments 
exceeded  their  basic  quotas  for  the  average  of  the  past  5  years  they 
would  receive  an  immediate  increase  of  214,000  tons. 

The  Philippine  industry  is  proud  of  its  record  of  supplying  sugar 
to  the  U.S.  market  despite  the  modest  and  fixed  quota  on  which  it 
necessarily  based  its  production  programs.  Frankly,  our  industry 
does  not  understand  why  it  should  fail  to  be  rewarded  as  others  are 
for  having  performed  as  a  regular  and  emergency  supplier  of  sugar 
during  the  past  several  years.  The  Philippine  industry  is  also  dis¬ 
appointed  that  it  alone  among  foreign  suppliers  appears  to  have 
been  excluded  from  participation  in  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
reserve  quota. 

We  agree  with  H.R.  10496  to  the.  extent  that  we  favor  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  quotas  to  aid  underdeveloped  countries.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  Philippines  is  an  underdeveloped  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  comment  further  on  the  proposed  bill. 
To  simplify  the  issue,  I  recommend  that  on  the  basis  of  fairness, 
reasonableness,  and  consistency  that  the  Congress  increase  the  Philip¬ 
pine  basic  sugar  quota  from  4,050,000  tons  to  not  less  than  1,250,000 
tons. 

May  I  offer  my  thanks  and  that  of  the  Philippine  growers  and 
planters,  for  whom  I  have  appeared,  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
you  and  for  the  consideration  which  I  am  confident  you  will  show 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  for  your 
very  fine  statement. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  carefully  consider  it  in  execu¬ 
tive  session. 
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You  do  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  have  supported  us 
in  the  past.  But  I  want  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
done  so  with  respect  to  tobacco  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that  we  settled  that  in 
195G.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  we  did,  too,  but  we  have  been  able 
to  get,  any  tobacco  in  there.  We  had  a  delegation  from  my  district  go 
to  the  Philippines,  and  I  think  that  they  are  still  there.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 :30  this  afternoon. 
(Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
2:30  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Before  calling  the 
next  witness,  I  want  to  recognize  a  former  colleague  of  ours  for  just 
about  half  a  minute.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown,  representing  the  Fiji 
Islands.  He  has  with  him  a  friend  that  he  would  like  to  present,  and 
then  as  I  understand  it,  you  will  present  your  statement  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  a  distinguished 
visitor  in  the  audience,  Rattu  Edward  Cawobau,  of  Fiji,  the  independ¬ 
ent  vice  chairman  of  the  Fiji  sugar  industry  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Fiji,  and  a  very  distinguished  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  delighted  to  have  you  here,  sir,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  are  represented  by  a  very  able  man,  a  man 
who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  members  of  this  committee,  and 
a  very  persuasive  sort  of  fellow*.  I  am  sure  he  will  present  your  cause 
and  represent  you  well.  Charley,  we  wTill  call  on  you  later. 

Now  I  take  pleasure  in  recognizing  Mr.  Arthur  Quinn,  representing 
Ecuador,  Panama,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Honduras.  Mr. 
Quinn,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  I.  QUINN,  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  SUGAR 

INDUSTRIES  OF  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  ECUADOR,  PANAMA,  AND 

BRITISH  HONDURAS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ARTHUR  LEE  QUINN, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Quinn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Arthur  L. 
Quinn.  I  am  associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with  my  son,  Arthur 
Lee  Quinn,  who  accompanies  me  today,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Quinn  &  Quinn,  with  offices  at  303  Commonwealth  Building,  1625 
Iv  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  Washington  counsel  for  privately  owned  sugar  companies 
that  produce  sugar,  principally  for  export,  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
including  British  Guiana  and  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  British 

Honduras.  _  ... 

The  sugar  interests  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
form  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  and  include  the  pro- 
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ducors  on  the  Caribbean  islands  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  Bar¬ 
bados,  and  St.  Kitts,  and  the  territory  of  British  Guiana,  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  northern  South  America.  In  this  group,  there  are  two  inde¬ 
pendent  nations;  namely,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  from  within  this  group  there  will  be  two  more 
independent  countries  in  the  next  year  or  two ;  namely,  British  Guiana, 
which  will  be  called  Guyana  and  a  Federation  of  West  Indian  Islands, 
which  will  include  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  and  Barbados. 

We  represent  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  which  is  composed  of 
two  commercial  companies:  the  Valdez  Sugar  Co.  and  Sociedad  Agri- 
cola  Industrial. 

In  Panama,  our  clients  are  the  two  principal  companies  which  are 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.  and  Azucarera  Nacional,  S.A. 

Our  client  in  British  Honduras  is  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd., 
which  is  the  sole  operator  in  that  country. 

The  sugar  industries  of  the  countries  and  emergent  territories  which 
our  clients  are  situated  are  among  the  most  important  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  economies.  In  all  of  these  areas  substantial  shares  of  national 
revenues  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  sugar — a  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  produced  for  sale  abroad.  The  income  realized  from  the  sale 
of  this  commodity  provides  wages,  salaries,  and  support  for  thousands 
of  people  and  furnishes  a  large  meaningful  source  of  funds  which  are 
used  to  purchase  industrialized  products,  which  in  turn  are  so  essential 
to  the  economic  development  of  these  emerging  lands. 

In  all  of  these  countries  the  sugar  industry  is  a  large  employer — in 
the  British  West  Indies  it  is  the  largest.  In  Ecuador  and  Panama  it 
ranks  among  the  highest  in  importance  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and 
in  tiny  British  Honduras  it  has  become  in  a  brief  period  of  time  the 
single  most  important  industry  in  that  territory. 

FOREIGN  QUOTAS 

The  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act,  as  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  elaborated  upon  by  the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Schnittker,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  advo¬ 
cate  the  adoption  of  a  particular  formula  in  calculating  the  quotas  to 
be  allotted  to  foreign  suppliers  of  sugar.  In  substance,  this  formula 
basically  would  completely  disregard  the  quota  allocations  made  by 
the  Congress  in  the  1962  amendments  to  the  act,  and  substitute  instead 
quotas  based  upon  total  shipments  of  sugar  to  this  country  by  foreign 
nations  other  than  the  Philippines  during  the  years  1963  and  1964, 
with  a  double  weighting  being  given  to  the  latter  year.  I  strongly 
urge  the  committee  to  reject  this  formula  and  exercise  its  prerogative 
of  allocating  quotas  in  a  more  equitable  manner.  I  am  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  administration’s  formula  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  2  years  of  1963  and  1964  are  not  truly  representative  years: 
1963  was  a  very  abnormal  year  in  sugar  during  which  the  world 
experienced  the  threat  of  severe  shortages.  Ordinary  prices,  normal 
production,  and  marketing  patterns  were  thrown  askew.  In  1964  for¬ 
eign  countries  were  deprived  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
shipping  500,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  that  they  ordi¬ 
narily  would  have  been  entitled  to  ship.  To  consider  these  2  years 
alone,  and  especially  to  give  double  weighting  to  1964,  wouid  be 
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grossly  unfair  to  tlie  majority  of  Western  Hemisphere  foreign  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  U.S.  sugar  program.  To  take  just  these  2  years  is  not  the 
proper  route  to  a  fair  formula. 

2.  The  administration’s  formula  would  completely  ignore  relative 
quota  positions  established  by  Congress  in  the  1062  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act. 

A  drastic  rearrangement  of  quota  positions,  as  would  take  place  as 
a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  administration’s  formula,  woidd  harm 
those  countries  which  need  the  most  help.  It  is  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  sugar  quotas  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Some  will  always 
feel  they  came  out  on  the  short  end.  But  in  1062,  this  committee  in 
particular  and  the  Congress  in  general  did  an  admirable  job  of  assign¬ 
ing  basic  quotas  and  I  feel  that  the  considerations  stressed  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  of  merit  today  and  should  once  more  be  paramount. 

One  consideration  which  is  apparent  from  a  review  of  the  quota 
list,  and  also  from  other  sections  of  the  act,  is  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  were  meant  to  be  favored.  This  was  sound  think¬ 
ing.  The  sugar  that  was  to  be  allocated  to  the  various  countries  was 
formerly  Cuban  sugar.  It  was  in  this  hemisphere.  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  kept  most  of  it  here  by  allocating  it  to  nearby  friendly  coun¬ 
tries — where  sources  of  supply  were  in  close  proximity  to  our  shores. 
This  should  continue  to  be  a  rudimentary  precept  of  U.S.  sugar  policy. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  please  let  me  quote  from  a  38-page  pam¬ 
phlet  prepared  bv  the  staff  of  this  committee,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
May  14,  1962,  page  4,  entitled  “Basic  Purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act” : 

Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  is  intended  to  do  three  things:  (1)  make  it  possible, 
as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar 
requirements  within  continental  United  States  and  to  do  this  without  consumer- 
penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a 
plentiful  and  staple  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  ;  and  (3)  permit  nearby 
friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  a 
stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  *  *  *  The  Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this 
security  in  supplies  and  at  the  same  time  has  done  so  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  taxpayer.  Retail  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  have  been 
remarkably  stable  since  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Our  Sugar  Act  also 
has  been  successful,  for  the  most  part  in  attaining  its  third  objective — the  sharing 
of  part  of  our  market  equitably  among  nearby  friendly  nations. 

I  reemphasize,  sir,  that  there  are  three  key  words  in  what  I  have 
quoted,  that  is,  “nearby,”  “friendly,”  and  “equitably.” 

I  would  also  stress  that  we  represent  small  nations.  They  are  nearby 
and  they  are  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  keeping  most  of  the  foreign  sugar,  exclusive  of  the 
Philippine  quota,  in  this  hemisphere,  the  1962  amendments  afforded  a 
number  of  the  smaller  underdeveloped  countries  in  this  hemisphere  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  valuable  cash  market.  These  are  coun¬ 
tries  that  desperately  need  to  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  most 
instances  all  they  have  to  trade  with  are  tropical  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  welcomed  the  chance  to  gain  permanent  positions  in  our 
sugar  market,  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  setback  to  their  economies  to 
have  these  positions  diminished — and  many  of  them  would  he  if  the 
administration’s  formula  is  adopted. 

The  Government’s  formula  would  designate  that  large  quantities  of 
sugar  be  furnished  by  distant  suppliers.  This  violates  a  basic  purpose 
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of  the  Sugar  Act ;  that  is,  the  insuring  of  adequate  sources  of  supply  at 
all  times.  The  past  has  proven  the  inadvisability  of  overextending  our 
lines  of  supply  for  commodities.  In  time  of  world  crisis,  such  as  we 
are  now  experiencing,  the  United  States  could  suddenly  find  itself 
lacking  sufficient  raw  sugar  for  cane  refineries  on  the  densely  popu¬ 
lated  east  coast  because  of  dependence  to  such  a  considerable  extent  on 
sugar  that  takes  between  4  and  5  weeks  to  reach  our  ports. 

3.  The  proposed  formula  would  favor  large  producing  areas  over 
small  ones. 

If  the  administration  formula  were  written  into  the  1965  amend¬ 
ments  it  would  mean  that  a  few  countries,  who  fortunately  had  large 
quantities  of  sugar  for  export  during  1966  and  1964,  and  shipped  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  to  the  United  States  in  those  years,  would  gain  quota 
position  on  those  smaller  nations  who  unfortunately  did  not  have  such 
large  amounts  to  ship  in  those  2  years.  As  a  further  note,  at  least  two 
distant  suppliers,  who  would  be  considerably  benefited  by  the  admin¬ 
istration's  formula,  in  order  to  satisfy  home  consumption  needs  dur¬ 
ing  1965,  chose  to  import  substantial  amounts  of  sugar  so  that  they 
could  sell  as  much  sugar  as  possible  in  the  U.S.  market. 

AN  EQUITABLE  APPROACH  TO  QUOTAS 

In  1962  Congress  enacted  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  that  gave 
the  domestic  areas  4  years  of  certainty  and  the  foreign  areas,  other 
than  the  Philippines,  2  years  of  temporary  life.  The  domestic  par¬ 
ticipants  had  twice  as  long  to  plan  and  market,  and  the  foreigners 
were  left  dangling  in  the  middle  of  a  statutory  period.  With  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  being  necessary  from  planting  to  first  cutting  of  a 
crop  of  cane,  foreign  suppliers  were  left  not  knowing  what  would  be 
in  store  for  them  in  the  U.S.  market  in  1965  and  1966.  It  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  this  committee  will  solve  the  question  of  quotas  in  a  manner 
that  will  enable  the  foreign  participants  to  know  what  to  expect  and 
anticipate  by  way  of  future  participation  in  the  U.S.  market.  I  sub¬ 
mit  this  would  have  been  done  in  1962  had  the  Congress  heeded  your 
admonitions,  Mr.  Chairman,  made  in  that  year  prior  to  hearings  on  the 
Sugar  Act  amendments.  On  February  23,  1962,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  you 
stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  quote : 

References  in  the  budget  to  the  quota  provisions  and  the  premium  provisions  to 
the  sugar  program  indicate  that  serious  consideration  may  be  given  to  funda¬ 
mental  and  substantial  changes  in  the  Sugar  Act.  We  have  heard  talk  about 
some  kind  of  “global  quota”  or  world  market  purchase  program.  If  we  should 
discontinue  quotas  and  premiums,  domestic  consumers  would  be  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  world  markets  or  world  prices.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  ever  needed 
the  sugar  program  with  quotas,  premiums,  and  payments,  we  need  it  now. 

And  from  the  same  letter : 

The  program  has  fostered  friendly  relations  with  many  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  and  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  development  of  such  coun¬ 
tries.  All  of  this  has  been  done  at  no  cost  to  American  taxpayers.  The  program 
actually  shows  a  very  substantial  profit  to  the  Treasury. 

Within  a  matter  of  months  after  Congress  enacted  the  1962  amend¬ 
ments  the  New  York  spot  price  of  sugar  rose  to  $13.20  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  the  highest  price  since  1920.  This  would  not  have  happened 
had  your  admonition  been  heeded,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  foreign  suppliers  can  only  surmise  that  the  approach  to  the 
sugar  program  of  the  past  administration,  much  of  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  became  law  in  1962,  was  designed  to  discourage  foreign  partici¬ 
pation  in  our  market.  It  would  appear  it  was  conceived  to  provide  an 
interim  program  to  tide  things  over  until  such  time  as  Cuba  re¬ 
entered  our  market.  If  this  was  the  case  the  program  was  ill  con¬ 
ceived  and  we  hope  this  will  prevail  no  longer. 

Historically  the  first  sugar  legislation  was  passed  in  1934.  Until 
1961,  the  only  foreign  country  other  than  the  Philippines  which  en¬ 
joyed  a  substantial  position  in  the  U.S.  market  was  Cuba,  and  that 
position  was  most  substantial  indeed,  in  that  Cuba  contributed  ap¬ 
proximately  one  third  of  the  II. S.  consumption  requirements. 

Extensive  participation  by  other  countries  was  written  into  law  for 
the  first  time  by  virtue  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act. 
Those  portions  of  the  Sugar  Act  which  pertained  to  foreign  countries, 
other  than  the  Philippines  expired  on  December  31,  1964.  The  1962 
amendments  fixed  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  to  run  until  December  31,  1966.  Therefore,  these 
quotas  are  still  in  effect.  .... 

The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  m 
effect  for  this  year  were  improvised  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  allocating  quotas  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  calculated  accord- 
ing  to  total  shipments  by  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  with  double  weighting  being  given 
to  the  latter  year.  The  formula  which  is  in  effect  today  is  also  the 
basis  for  the'  formula  which  the  administration  advocates  for  per¬ 
manent  adoption  by  this  committee. 

Until  1962,  with  the  exception  of  Cubaj  only  two  other  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  enjoyed  a  history  of  substantial  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  market.  They  were  Peru  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  Because  of  the  dominant  position  enjoyed  by  Cuba  until  the 
serverance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  in  1961,  ship¬ 
ments  by  these  two  countries  to  the  United  States  were  comparatively 
small,  considering  the  factor  these  two  countries  had  been  in  the  act 
since  1934 — never  more  than  100,000  tons  for  each  country  in  a  single 
year,  and  this  prevailed  up  until  1962. 

The  1962  amendments  awarded  quotas  to  16  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  and  7  non- Western  Hemisphere  nations.  Additionally,  the 
amendments  to  the  so-called  honey  bee  bill,  enacted  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  1962  amendments,  gave  Argentina  a  quota  of  20,000  tons 
and  increased  the  quota  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by  an  additional 
130.000  tons.  This  is  the  status  of  quotas  today. 

The  1962  amendments  required  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  both  in  authorizing  importa¬ 
tion  of  “global  quota”  sugar  and  also  in  the  proration  of  quota  def¬ 
icits.  There  are  strong  considerations  why  this  preference  should  not 
only  be  continued  but  elaborated  upon. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  all  the  sugar  to  be  allocated  among  the 
several  foreign  nations,  except  the  Phil 'opines,  was  formerly  Cuban 
sugar:  that  is,  sugar  within  this  hemisphere.  Cuba,  prior  to  Castro, 
was  the  American  sugar  bowl,  and  as  such,  provided  a  proximate 
source  of  supply  which  could  be  dipped  into  at  any  time  in  virtually 
any  amount.  In  order  to  replace  this  handy  source,  the  United  States 
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"should  now  provide  itself  with  a  set  of  smaller  sugar  bowls,  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes,  but  all  within  easy  reach.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  depend 
too  heavily  upon  a  few  large  sources,  but  at  the  same  time  the  lines 
of  supply  should  be  short.  Sugar  supplied  by  the  various  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  answer. 

The  United  States  can  obtain  sugar  from  its  neighbors  in  a  matter 
of  days  as  against  4  or  5  weeks  actual  sailing  time  for  sugar  coming 
from  the  far  reaches  of  the  globe.  The  dreadful  experience  of  World 
War  II  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  having  sugar  supplies  close 
to  our  shores. 

Our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  want  to  trade  with  us ;  not  be  the 
constant  recipients  of  our  aid.  They  have  so  few  products  with  which 
to  trade,  that  tropical  farm  products,  and  particularly  sugar,  in  many 
instances,  forms  the  lifeblood  of  their  economies.  The  less-developed 
nations  within  our  hemisphere,  which  we  are  striving  so  earnestly  to 
assist  in  their  development,  must  depend  principally  on  agriculture 
and  commodities  raised  for  export  in  order  to  allow  them  to  exist  and 
to  give  them  the  dollars  to  purchase  the  hard  manufactured  goods, 
exported  from  this  country,  so  essential  to  their  development.  I  wish 
to  again  stress  that  one  of  the  three  basic  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act 
is  to  promote  international  trade.  This  committe,  in  keeping  with 
this  avowed  purpose  of  the  sugar  program,  has  within  its  power  the 
means  of  accomplishing  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  for  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  this  hemisphere  particularly  the  smaller,  struggling  nations, 
by  means  of  equitably  distributing  sugar  quotas  among  them. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  we  recommend  that  the  committee  consider 
in  its  allocation  of  foreign  country  quotas  the  following  points: 

(1)  Nations  be  permitted  to  retain  the  basic  quotas  awarded  them 
by  Congress  in  1962. 

(2)  As  enunciated  in  the  1962  amendments,  preference  be  given  to 
nearby  Western  Hemisphere  areas. 

(3)  The  temporary  allocation  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  made  by 
virtue  of  the  amendments  to  the  “Honey  Bee  bill”  of  1962,  be  redis¬ 
tributed  among  all  Western  Hemisphere  areas,  including,  of  course, 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

(4)  If  a  time  period  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  allocation  of 
any  quantities  of  sugar,  then,  the  period  1961-64,  inclusive,  should  be 
used,  it  being  the  only  true  and  fair  representative  period  of  country- 
by-country  performance. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  to  this  committee  with  respect  to  other  provisions  of  the 
proposed  act : 

The  so-called  Cuban  reserve  should  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of 
years  and  incorporated  into  the  basic  quotas  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  areas,  and  in  no  event  should  the  period  of  years  be  longer  than 
10  years. 

Quota  deficits  should  be  restricted  for  reallocation  to  Western 
Hemisphere  areas. 

Growth  participation  should  be  restricted  to  Western  Hemisphere 
areas  for  the  period  of  the  act. 

Ha  ving  reviewed  that,  I  regard  as  necessary  considerations  regard¬ 
ing  allocations  of  foreign  sugar  quotas,  I  would  now  like  to  summarize 
the  cases  presented  by  each  of  the  four  areas  we  represent.  Time  does 
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not  permit  a  reading  of  detailed  statements  on  behalf  of  each  area  and 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  offer  the  statements  to  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  for  insertion  in  the  record  following  my  testi¬ 
mony. 

Ail  of  these  areas,  the  British  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and 
British  Honduras  are  friendly  nearby  Western  Hemisphere  nations  in 
close  proximity  to  the  United  States.  They  all  have  ample  supplies 
of  sugar  available  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Each  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  basic  quota  position  in  the  United  States  market  as  a  result 
of  the  1962  amendments,  for  which  they  are  extremely  grateful.  It  is 
their  earnest  desire  to  not  only  retain  their  positions  but  significantly 
increase  them.  In  keeping  with  this  desire  they  are  willing  to  hold  in 
reserve,  exclusively  for  the  United  States,  up  to  50  percent  of  quotas 
awarded  them. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 

In  May  1962,  when  I  testified  before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  I  called  attention  to  the  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  this  group  of  West  Indian  islands  and  British 
Guiana.  An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Government  during  World  War  II  permitted  the  United  States  to 
establish  military  bases  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and 
British  Guiana.  In  1961,  the  ‘“Bases  Agreement,”  as  it  is  referred  to, 
was  renegotiated  directly  by  the  United  States  with  the  individual  ter¬ 
ritories,  for  a  17-year  period  until  1978.  These  areas  are  not  only 
friendly  but  their  strategic  value  persists. 

The  British  West  Indies  formerly  consisted  of  a  group  of  British 
Colonial  Islands  and  British  Guiana.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  statement  it  now  includes  two  independent  nations — 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago,  and  will  soon  probably  include  two 
more — British  Guiana,  which  will  be  called  Guyana,  and  a  Federation 
of  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  British  West  Indies  was  accorded  a  basic  quota  position  in  1962 
of  approximately  90,000  short  tons.  However,  British  West  Indies 
entered  our  market  for  the  first  time  in  1961  and  its  deliveries  since 
then  are  as  follows : 

In  1961,  265,845  short  tons;  1962,  181,661  short  tons;  1963,  141,356 
short  tons;  1964,  142,228  short  tons;  1965;  126,145  (authorized). 

The  above  figures  indicate  average  shipments  during  the  period 
1961  through  1964  to  be  1S2,772  tons.  This  is  indeed  a  creditable  per¬ 
formance  record  and  we  hope  the  British  West  Indies  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  improve  upon  it.  The  members  of  the  British  TVest 
Indies  Sugar  Association  are  willing  to  supply  the  United  States  as 
much  as  300,000  tons  a  year.  Trade  with  this  nearby  area  continues  to 
be  brisk  and  it  remains  a  significant  outlet  for  American  products.  In 
1964  alone  over  $160  million  worth  of  U.S.  goods  were  sold  to  the 
group. 

In  the  West  Indies  sugar  is  the  most  important  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  produced  and  the  industry  is  by  far  the  largest  single  employer. 
Continued  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  continued  growth  of  the  economies  of  these  areas. 
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ECUADOR 

The  Ecuadoran  sugar  industry  is  an  example  of  the  success  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  its  responsible  performance  of  its  obligations  to  its 
own  domestic  market  and  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
gradual  expansion  of  the  industry  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
nation’s  general  economic  growth  and  it  has  contributed  substantially 
to  improving  the  nation’s  standard  of  living.  Sugar  has  been  elevated 
from  the  status  of  an  imported  commodity  to  the  fourth  highest 
export. 

There  are  approximately  17,000  workers  in  the  Ecuadoran  sugar 
industry,  and  they  are  among  the  best  treated  sugar  workers  in  Latin 
America.  These  workers  with  their  families  represent  approximately 
70,000  people  who  are  dependent  upon  the  industry  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  Ecuadoran  shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  have  been 
since  1961  as  follows : 

In  1961,  31,010;  1962,  66,861;  1963,  57977;  1964,  58,106,  and  1965 
51,121  (authorized). 

Ecuador  continues  to  become  an  increasingly  important  outlet  for 
the  U.S.  exports.  In  1964  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  that  coun¬ 
try  climbed  from  the  1963  figure  of  $56  million  to  more  than  $83 
million. 

In  1962  Ecuador  was  awarded  a  basic  quota  of  25,000  tons  but  it 
can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  she  has  averaged  shipments  to  the 
United  States  of  53,488  tons,  1961-64,  inclusive.  It  stands  ready  and 
able  to  supply  the  United  States  with  amounts  in  excess  of  90,000  tons 
per  year.  We  hope  the  committee  will  look  with  favor  upon  the 
exemplary  performance  and  proven  dependability  of  Ecuador  and 
award  her  a  fair  and  equitable  quota. 

PANAMA 

Panama,  the  crossroads  of  world  trade,  is  of  tremendous  strategic 
importance  to  the.  United  States.  Time  and  again  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  States  has  been  proven. 

In  the  past,  the  economy  of  the  nation  of  Panama  has  been  closely 
linked  to  that  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  result  has  been  neglect 
to  important  sectors  of  the  economy,  causing  a  huge  trade  gap  to  come 
about.  The  biggest  beneficiary  of  the  Panamanian  necessity  for  im¬ 
portation  has  been  the  United  States.  1964  figures  alone  show  im¬ 
ports  of  U.S.  goods  totaling  approximately  $110  million  while  exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  $40  million. 

Because  of  our  vital  concern  with  the  canal  we  must  simultaneously 
be  vitally  concerned  with  the  economc  well-being  of  the  country  of 
Panama.  We  are  making  concerted  efforts  to  assist  the  country  in 
achieving  a  viable  economy  by  developing  basic  industries  that  would 
enable  the  nation  in  its  attempt  to  close  the  trade  gap.  The  largest  in¬ 
dustry  in  Panama  is  agriculture  and  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  in  increasing  production  of  tropical  products  for  export.  Of 
foremost  importance  is  sugar.  A  real  stimulant  to  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  could  be  provided  by  dollars  received  from  additional  sales  of 
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sugar  to  the  United  States.  The  sugar  industry  is  prepared  to  ship 
in  excess  of  30,000  tons  of  sugar  each  year  to  the  United  States.  We 
earnestly  feel  that  Panama,  because  of  its  unique  position  in  this 
hemisphere,  should  be  assisted  in  every  possible  way  economically. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  consider  the  very  special  situation  in 
Panama  and  increase  her  basic  quota  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  her 
neighbors  in  Central  America. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

British  Honduras  is  a  tiny  corner  of  Central  America — a  dependent 
territory  of  Great  Britain  which  is  advancing  toward  independence. 
This  poor,  underpopulated  country,  as  it  hangs  suspended  in  the  limbo 
of  semiindependence,  is  unable  to  obtain  direct  financial  and  economic 
assistance  in  the  manner  of  a  sovereign  nation.  She  cannot  participate 
in  our  AID  program  nor  deal  directly  with  multinational  financial 
institutions.  Therefore,  if  she  is  to  achieve  a  viable  economy  the 
only  significant  means  is  by  the  infusion  of  private  capital  into  her 
economy.  British  Honduras  perpetually  suffers  from  a  trade  deficit 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Panama,  the  biggest  beneficiary  of  this  is  the 
United  States,  which  usually  enjoys  a  better  than  two  to  one 
advantage. 

However,  in  the  recent  past,  this  land,  with  its  great,  untapped  po¬ 
tential  for  agricultural  development,  has  seen  large-scale  commit¬ 
ment  of  private  funds  in  only  one  industry — sugar.  In  1963  Tate  & 
Lyle,  the  leading  British  sugar  concern,  purchased  the  one  existing 
sugar  mill  and  committed  itself  to  expend  over  $20  million  in  im¬ 
provements  of  existing  facilities,  purchase,  and  planting  of  large 
quantities  of  land  and  construction  of  a  large  new  factory.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  this  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry  upon  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  of  British  Honduras  has  been  astounding. 

Sugar  will  become  the  largest  industry  in  the  country  within  a 
brief  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
plant  sugarcane,  hundreds  of  men  will  find  badly  needed  employment 
as  facilities  are  constructed  and  production  increases,  and  most  im¬ 
portantly,  if  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co.,  as  the  local  operation  is  known, 
is  a  success,  other  capital  will  undoubtedly  be  attracted  to  the 
country. 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  British  Honduras  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  In  order  to  be  a  successful  industry  it  must  be  able 
to  sell  its  product,  and  it  now  implores  this  committee  to  permit  it 
to  gain  an  increased  share  of  the  United  States  market.  In  1962 
British  Honduras  was  awarded  a  quota  of  10,000  tons.  It  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  supply  more. 

The  proportional  increase  in  British  Honduras  quota  would  be 
minute  in  comparison  to  the  total  amount  of  sugar  this  committee  is 
being  called  upon  to  allocate  among  the  various  foreign  nations.  But. 
as  in  the  case  of  Panama,  a  little  could  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good 
for  one  of  our  very  small  and  struggling  neighbors. 

We  hope  this  committee  will  favor  this  groping  little  country  by 
awarding  it  an  equitable  share  of  our  sugar  market. 
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CONCLUSION 

Because  of  the  time  limitations  I  have  summarized  the  cases  of 
quota  participants  we  represent.  I  respectfully  request  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  appending  statements  sub¬ 
mitted  for  each  area,  which  supplement  this  testimony. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members 
of  this  committee  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today.  And  I  wish  to  commend  this  committee,  and  in  particular 
the  chairman,  for  the  prudent  and  farsighted  approach  taken  on  sugar 
legislation. 

I  think  I  am  qualified  to  offer  such  praise  because  I  have  been 
representing  sugar  interests  as  long  as  Congress  has  been  legislating 
on  the  commodity — since  1934.  I  have  attended  every  sugar  hearing- 
before  this  committee  and  testified  at  most — beginning  in  1937. 

For  28  years,  the  sugar  program  was  so  successful  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise  attributable  to  a  regulated  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram— the  public  never  knew  it  existed.  But  in  1962  a  model  law  was 
harmfully  altered.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  once  more  prevail  so  that  the  wise  and  realistic  approach 
which  it  has  consistently  espoused  will  again  become  the  will  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  like  to  offer 
for  the  record  the  appended  statements  which  I  referred  to  in  my 
testimony,  and  I  would  also,  if  you  please,  sir,  like  to  offer  for  the 
record  a  communication  from  the  Minister  Counselor  of  Economic 
Affairs  of  the  Ecuadoran  Embassy,  Mr.  Gustavo  Polit. 

The.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Quinn,  and  without 
objection  those  articles  will  be  admitted  for  the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 


Appending  Statements  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behalf  of  the  British  West 
Indies  Sugar  Association  Supplementing  the  Testimony  of  Arthur  L 
Quinn 


The  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  represents  the  sugar  industries  of 
Antigua,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  and  Trinidad-Tobago. 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago  are  independent  nations.  Antigua,  Barbados,  and 
St.  Kitts  are  British  colonial  islands  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  chains  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  British  Guiana  is  a  British  dependency  on  the  north  coast 
of  South  America.  I  would  like  to  briefly  acquaint  the  committee  with  each 
of  these  entities. 

JAMAICA 


Jamaica  is  formerly  a  British  colony  which  attained  its  complete  independence 
on.  August  6,  1962.  It  is  now  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
It  is  a  member  state  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  various  other  world 
bodies  and  will  most  probably  soon  become  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States.  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  May  1494  and  was  originallv 
occupied  by  the  Spanish.  The  English  captured  the  island  in  1655  and  coloni¬ 
zation  proceeded  slowly.  Sugar  soon  became  the  staple  crop  of  the  economy. 

Jamaica  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Luba.  It  is  146  miles  long  and  between  51  and  22  miles  wide,  and  4,411  square 
miles  m  area.  Topographically  it  separates  into  the  coastal  plains  around  the 
island  divided  by  the  Blue  Mountain  Range  in  the  east  and  the  hills  and 
plateau  of  limestone  which  occupy  the  central  and  western  areas  of  the  interior 
lhe  island  has  a  tropical  climate  which  is  modified  and  made  equable  by  the 
the  presence  of  the  sea,  warm  trade  winds,  and  regular  land  and  sea  breezes. 
.It  has  a  conglomerate  population  of  approximately  1,750.000  people  which  lives 
in  congeniality. 
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Although  industry  has  rapidly  developed  and  now  actually  contributes  moie  to 
the  gross  domestic  product  than  does  agriculture,  the  latter  is  likely  to  remam 
the  basis  of  the  island's  economy  for  many  years  as  it  offers  the  greatest  potential 
to  offset  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  The  extraction  of  bauxite  oie  is  the 
largest  item  of  export  and  contributes  more  to  the  national  economy  than  does 
any  other  industry.  Agriculture  continues  to  employ  more  individuals  than  does 
any  other  phase  of  the  economy,  and  the  principal  products  raised  are  sugar 
bananas,  citrus,  cocoa,  coconuts,  coffee,  and  various  other  tropmal  products  and 
vegetables.  The  sugar  industry  is  the  largest  employer  on  the  island,  bugar 
cane  is  grown  on  both  small  farms  and  estates,  and  production  on  farms  is  Sieatei 
than  that  on  the  larger  estates.  This  is  the  island’s  most  important  crop  fiorn 
the  point  of  view  of  revenue  and  employment  and  after  bauxite  and  alumina, 
is  the  most  valuable  export  commodity.  There  are  18  factories  and  1  refane  y 
handling0  the  island’s  production  of  cane.  The  refinery  byproducts,  rum  and 
molasses,  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  island,  figuring  in  the 
export  lists  and  earning  a  fair  amount  of  currency.  Molasses  is  also  bein0  used 
tT an ^increasing  extent  by  the  local  livestock  industry.  The  principal  sugar 
markets  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

TKINIDAD-TOBAGO 

Trinidad-Tobago  is  also  a  former  British  colony  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  following  the  attainment  of  its  independence  on 
August  31,  1962.  It  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  is  represented  on  rts 
principal  agencies.  Like  Jamaica,  Trinidad  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  who  took  possession  of  the  island  on  behalf  of  the  Ciown  o 
Spain.  The  British  took  possession  of  the  island  m  1<  J<.  The  island  of  lot. ig  , 
which  lies  21  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad,  changed  hands  several  times  befoie 
coming  under  the  British  Crown  in  1814.  Since  1888  it  has  been  linked  witn 
Trinidad  and  now  the  two  islands  form  a  single  nation. 

Trinidad  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  lies  immediately 
above  Venezuela  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Tobago  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Trini¬ 
dad  The  land  area  of  Trinidad  is  1,864  square  miles.  Tobago  is  116  squaie 
miles  giving  a  combined  total  of  1.9S0  square  miles.  The  average  length  of 
Trinidad  is  50  miles,  width  37  miles ;  comparative  figures  for  Tobago  are  26  and 
7  V,  miles.  The  population  is  approximately  900,000  people. 

Trinidad  is  rectangular  in  shape  with  a  horn  or  peninsula  projecting  from 
each  corner,  those  at  the  northwest  and  southwest  extending  toward  the  main¬ 
land  of  South  America.  Three  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  island  east  to  west. 
Its  west  coast  is  lowland,  rising  gradually  toward  the  interior  with  fertile  hills, 

1  Tobago  is  mountainous  in  the  center  and  northeast  and  undulating  and  flat  in 
the  south  and  west.  The  highest  peak  is  2,100  feet.  Deep  fertile  valleys  run 
down  from  either  side  of  the  main  ridge.  The  tropical  heat  in  Trinidad  is 
tempered  by  prevailing  winds  and  certain  geographical  factors.  Both  islands 
are  practically  free  of  storms  and  are  at  their  best  in  the  late  North  Aniei ican 
winter  and  early  spring.  At  that  season  they  are  regarded  as  health  resorts 
and  yearly  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  visitors  Horn  coole 

The  largest  dollar  earner  for  Trinidad  is  petroleum.  <  hief  agricultuial 
commodities  are  sugar,  cocoa,  coconuts,  coffee,  root  crops,  and  livestock  Sugar 
is  one  of  the  islands  most  important  crops  and  is  grown  on  the  west  coast  t 
has  alwavs  played  a  major  part  in  the  economy.  Cultivation  covers  some  95,000 
acres  of  which  53,000  are  on  estates  owned  and  operated  by  the  sugar  companies, 
the  remainder  on  some  12.000  small  farms.  The  territory’s  mineral  wealth  lies 
chifly  in  its  petroleum  deposits  and  its  natural  asphalt  lake.  No  sugar  cane  is 
grown  in  Tobago. 

BARBADOS 

Barbados  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  has  been  a 
British  colonv  since  its  discovery  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  a 
•Teen  tropical  island  with  a  varied  and  attractive  coastline,  hidden  o.ies  and 
sandy  beaches,  backed  by  vivid  green  sugar  plantations  and  soft  undula  mg  hills 
It  lies  some  300  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  a  faiily  small 
island  somewhatpear  shaped  and  only  21  miles  long  by  14  miles  at  its  widest 
Sfnt  near  the  south,  with  a  total  land  area  of  166  square  miles  Its  highest 
point  is  1,105  feet  near  the  center  of  the  island.  Lying  well  out  m  the  Atlantic  it 
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enjoys  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  invigorating  climates  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  has  a  varied  population  of  approximately  250.000  people,  including  Negroes, 
whites,  and  mixed  peoples. 

The  Government  is  that  of  a  British  Crown  Colony.  Internal  self-government 
was  achieved  in  1961,  and  it  is  projected  that  Barbados  will  be  the  capital  of  a 
new  nation  consisting  of  a  group  of  West  Indian  islands. 

The  island  has  a  total  land  area  of  106,240  acres  with  some  68,500  acres  of 
arable  land.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  intensively  cultivated,  and  sugar¬ 
cane  accounts  for  some  60,000  acres  alone.  On  the  sugarcane  lands,  however, 
some  15  percent,  or  about  9,000  acres,  produce  food  crops  as  a  rotation.  Sugar¬ 
cane.  which  now  provides  both  the  basis  for  the  economy  and  the  main  source  of 
employment,  has  been  cultivated  since  about  1640.  This  highly  intensive  crop 
provides  more  work  per  acre  than  any  other,  can  be  economically  grown  and 
maintains  soil  fertility.  Roughly  a  quarter  of  the  production  is  in  small  land 
holdings  and  the  remainder  on  large  estates.  The  small  land  holdings  are  about 
30,000  in  number,  with  an  average  size  of  a  third  of  an  acre  each  and  are  culti¬ 
vated  by  part-time  farmers  who  sometimes  work  as  laborers  on  the  estates  or  in 
the  sugar  factories  for  a  part  of  the  year.  The  estates,  which  comprise  some  240 
plantations  of  over  10  acres  each,  are  mainly  under  private  ownership  of  families 
who  settled  in  Barbados  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Other  crops  are  cotton, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  livestock. 


BRITISH  GUIANA 

British  Guiana,  the  largest  member  in  land  area  of  the  British  West  Indies 
Sugar  Association,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  lying 
between  "Venezuela  on  the  west  and  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam)  to  the  east.  It  is  a 
British  colony  with  full  internal  self-government  and  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
independence.  It  is  the  only  British  colony  in  South  America.  It  will  emerge 
as  a  nation  under  the  name  of  “Guyana.”  The  country  was  first  discovered  by 
the  Spanish  and  finally  became  a  British  possession  in  1831.  It  is  a  green  sub¬ 
tropical  country  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  roughly  rectangular  in  shape 
penetrating  some  400  miles  southward  to  Brazil  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
The  coastline  extends  eastward  for  270  miles  from  the  Venezuelan  border. 

The  country’s  land  mass  is  over  S3, 000  square  miles,  but  the  majority  of  its 
approximately  630,000  people  live  and  work  on  only  4  percent  of  its  surface.  The 
population  is  racially  heterogenious,  and  the  country  is  popularly  known  as  the 
“Land  of  Six  Peoples,”  with  the  principal  races  being  Negro,  East  Indian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Chinese,  and  European,  as  well  as  the  remnants  of  Amerindian  tribes 
which  live  mainly  in  the  forests  and  savannahs. 

The  economy  is  narrowly  based  so  that  it  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  only  a  few  products  such  as  sugar,  bauxite,  and  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  the  country  as  having  three  geographical  zones  which 
may  be  designated  as  the  coastal  strip,  the  middle  belt,  and  the  highland  region. 
Each  has  distinctive  characteristics.  The  coastal  zone  is  a  densely  populated  and 
intensively  cultivated  ribbon  of  land  running  along  most  of  the  coastline  and  for 
a  short  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers.  Cultivation  rarely 
extends  beyond  10  miles  inland.  South  of  the  coastal  plain  the  land  rises  to  a 
gently  undulating  area  of  scrub  plain  and  forest.  This  is  an  area  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  undergoing  considerable  mineral  exploitation,  particularly  bauxite,  gold, 
diamonds,  and  manganese.  The  highland  region  is  a  region  of  high  mountains 
beyond  which  lies  a  great  area  of  savannah. 

In  terms  of  value  of  production,  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  and  of 
general  influence,  sugar  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  country.  Tradi¬ 
tionally.  it  is  the  industry  upon  which  the  country  has  always  depended.  The 
bulk  of  the  cane  is  grown  on  plantations  owned  by  two  large  companies,  which 
also  operate  the  processing  factories,  but  there  are  a  number  of  small  farmers. 
Sugar  and  sugar  preparations  account  for  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
country’s  exports. 

ANTIGUA 

Antigua  is  located  in  the  Leeward  Island  chain  and  for  ministerial  purposes 
has  dependencies  of  the  islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda.  The  three  together 
are  considered  a  single  British  colony.  Antigua,  as  is  true  of  many  of  the  other 
areas  of  the  West  Indies,  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493.  It 
came  into  British  hands  in  1632. 

These  are  small  islands,  all  three  having  a  total  land  area  of  only  170  square 
miles.  Antigua  is  a  most  pleasant  island  with  deeply  indented  shores  lined  by 
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reefs  and  shoals  with  many  natural  harbors.  The  extreme  heat  and  humidity 
normally  encountered  in  tropical  regions  are  tempered  by  the  almost  continual 
sea  breezes  and  limited  rainfall  making  “dry  and  sunny,”  perhaps  the  best  overall 
description  of  the  island’s  climate. 

Basically,  the  population  of  approximately  65,000  is  of  African  descent.  The 
economy  is  based  primarily  on  two  agricultural  crops,  sugar  and  cotton.  Sugar¬ 
cane  is  grown  on  some  12,000  acres  at  present.  Harvesting  is  very  much  de¬ 
pendent  on  rainfall  and  availability  of  labor  (some  of  the  required  force  must 
be  brought  from  nearby  islands).  The  island  has  one  sugar  factory. 

ST.  KITTS 

The  Island  of  St.  Christopher  in  the  Leeward  chain  (more  commonly  known 
as  St.  Kitts)  was  discovered  and  so  named  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493. 
With  the  adjacent  islands  of  Nevis  and  Anguilla  it  constitutes  a  single  British 
colony  bearing  the  name  of  all  three  islands. 

It  was  the  first  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  to  be  settled  and  became 
a  British  possession  in  1783. 

St.  Kitts  has  a  total  area  of  65  square  miles.  Its  central  area  is  mountainous 
and  forest  clad.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  cultivated  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  sugarcane.  Although  the  climate  is  hot  it  is  a  remarkably  healthy 
one  with  extremes  tempered  by  ocean  winds.  The  population  is  approximately 
50,000  people. 

The  principal  industry  of  St.  Kitts  is  the  raising  of  sugarcane,  which  is  grown 
on  approximately  15,000  acres. 

THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  areas  whose  sugar  industries  comprise  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar 
Association,  extend  in  an  arc  of  islands  from  Jamaica  in  the  north  down  to 
Trinidad  in  the  south  and  on  to  the  territory  of  British  Guiana  on  the  continent 
of  South  America.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  British  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana  comprise  a  strategic  chain  of  friendly  territories  in  the  Caribbean,  an 
area  that  becomes  more  vital  to  the  United  States  every  day.  Recognizing  this 
importance  the  United  States  recently  renegotiated  the  ba.ses  agreement  made 
between  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  during  World  War  II  to 
provide  military  bases  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia.  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana.  In  1961,  the  United  States  dealt  directly  with  the  respective  territories 
and  the  agreement  was  extended  for  a  17-year  period. 

All  six  of  these  countries  enjoy  a  fully  democratic  form  of  government,  with 
universal  adult  suffrage  and  governments  wholly  elected  by  the  people  in  free 
elections.  Government  policy  is  in  the  hands  of  “Cabinets,”  formed  from  the 
elected  members  of  the  majority  political  party  in  power  in  the  respective 
parliaments. 

As  has  been  noted  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago  are  independent  nations.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  other  countries  also  will  shortly  become  fully  independent 
either  as  individual  units,  as  in  the  case  of  British  Guiana,  or  in  combination, 
in  the  case  of  Antigua,  Barbados,  and  St.  Kitts. 

All  of  these  areas  have  much  in  common  and  much  to  be  proud  of  by  way  of 
achievement  and  progress.  They  all  have  multiracial  societies  which  have 
enviable  records  in  the  field  of  race  relations.  They  have  been  repeatedly  con¬ 
gratulated  by  world  leaders  on  the  harmonious  blending  of  several  races  into  a 
single  people. 

Industrial  relations  are  especially  advanced  in  comparison  to  other  developing 
countries.  Labor  is  highly  organized  and  the  trade  union  system  has  been 
functioning  for  two  decades.  The  normal  processes  of  wage  agreements,  con¬ 
ciliation,  arbitration,  and  the  like  are  a  familiar  pattern.  The  trade  unions 
of  the  area  are  federated  in  the  Caribbean  Congress  of  Labor  and  are  fully 
informed  of  developments  and  conditions  throughout  the  area  and  (lie  world  in 
general.  The  West  Indies  can  uniquely  claim  to  have  reached  the  stage  of 
full  consultation  and  negotiation  in  industrial  relations  along  the  lines  of  the 
modem  patterns  of  the  free  world. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  labor  shares 
virtually  automatically  in  any  increased  revenues  that  accrue  to  that  industry. 
In  all  the  territories  of  the  area  a  levy  is  imposed  on  sugar  for  the  welfare 
of  the  workers  in  the  industry,  including  provision  for  housing  schemes,  pensions, 
medical  services,  community  centers,  and  playing  fields.  These  expenditures 
cost  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
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In  the  West  Indies  agriculture  is  the  major  employer  and  sugar  provides  the 
firm  structure  on  which  diversified  economies  can  be  built.  No  less  than  18 
percent  of  the  labor  force  in  these  territories  is  directly  employed  in  the  sugar 
industry. 

In  some  developing  areas  of  the  world,  particularly  Latin  America,  a  criticism 
that  is  often  heard  is  that  the  more  prosperous  elements  of  society  make  no 
effort  to  aid  the  poorer  classes.  The  tax  systems  ring  with  inequity.  This 
certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the  West  Indies  where  taxation  on  personal  and 
company  incomes  is  levied  at  high  rates  and  taxes  are  collected.  As  far  as  the 
sugar  industry  is  concerned  a  direct  levy  on  export  sugar  is  made  in  all  terri¬ 
tories — for  stabilization  of  the  industry,  rehabilitation  and  improvements  in 
field  and  factory  and,  most  importantly,  for  the  welfare  of  workers.  The  sugar 
industry  also  makes  a  considerable  contribution  to  local  treasuries  through 
excise  duties. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

It  can  already  be  seen  that  the  sugar  industry  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
areas  of  the  British  West  Indies  but  let  us  now  be  more  specific  as  to  just  how 
major  a  role  the  industry  really  plays  in  their  economics.  It  may  be  accurately 
stated  that  sugar  has  been  the  economic  mainstay  for  centuries.  In  some  of  the 
territories  it  represents  virtually  the  whole  source  of  revenue  and  production 
capacity,  while  in  others  it  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  national  income.  The 
sugar  industry  provides  the  means  of  livelihood  and  sustenance  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the  area,  and  the  reasons  for  this  dependence 
upon  sugar  are  sound.  Unlike  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.,  the  area  of  culti- 
vatable  land  is  scarce  relative  to  population.  The  West  Indies  must  grow 
sugar  because  it  is  the  only  crop  that  can  be  so  profitably  grown  in  small  tropical 
areas. 

In  terms  of  employment  the  following  chart  vividly  portrays  the  part  sugar 
has  in  providing  work  in  the  West  Indies  : 


Directly 
employed 
by  sugar 
companies 

Employed 
by  cane 
farmers  (ex¬ 
cluding  self- 
employed) 

Total 

Estimated 
total  labor 
force 

Percentage 
(3)  of  (4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Antigua _  __  _ _ 

2,500 
21,000 
19, 000 
28,  500 
6,000 
19, 000 

1,  200 

3,  700 

25.  000 

41.8 

Barbados _  .  _  __  _ 

21,  000 

109,  000 
232,  000 
650,  000 
10,  000 
278,  000 

19.3 

British  Guiana _  _ _ _ 

19, 000 
78,  500 
6, 000 
52, 000 

8.2 

Jamaica _ _  _ _ 

50, 666 

12. 1 

St.  Kitts _ _ 

60.0 

Trinidad..  _ _ 

§3, 666 

18.7 

Total 

96, 000 

84,  200 

180, 200 

1,  304,  000 

13.8 

Current  annual  wages  as  paid  by  sugar  companies,  estates,  and  factories 
are  as  follows : 


U.8.  dollars 


Antigua _ 

Barbados _ 

British  Guiana 

Jamaica _ 

St.  Kitts _ 

Trinidad _ 


per  annum 

1,  144,  200 

15,  300,  000 

16.  563,  857 
14.  803.  8S6 

2.  414.  864 
12.  750,  798 


Total _ I _  62.977,605 

Note. — In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  figure  is  for  nonstaff  workers  only. 

As  a  further  note  on  wages  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  great  majority 
of  sugar  workers  are  paid  at  higher  rates  than  the  minimum  required  by  law. 
Bonus  payments  are  made  to  sugar  workers  in  all  territories.  Sales  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  increased  price  of  world 
market  sugar,  improved  the  revenues  of  sugar  companies.  These  additional 
revenues  were  divided  between  the  workers  and  employers,  by  agreement  with 
the  trade  unions,  and  paid  out  as  additional  bonuses.  It  can  be  seen  there- 
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fore,  that  everyone  benefits  from  sales  to  the  United  States — down  to  the  lowest 
paid  employee. 

The  value  of  sugar  and  sugar  products  in  relation  to  national  income  and 
total  exports  is  indicated  by  these  two  charts : 


National  income 


[Money  in  U.S.  dollars] 


Total  value 
of  sugar, 
rum,  and 
molasses 
produced 
per  annum 

Total  gross 
domestic 
per  annum 

Percentage 
(1)  of  (2) 

Per  capita 
national 
income 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

$3,  424,  200 

$13,  500, 000 

24 

$225 

31, 380, 000 

76,  560, 000 

41 

324 

42,  600,  000 

150, 000, 000 

28 

205 

55, 056,  462 

707,  000,  000 

8 

384 

5,  459,  795 
37, 819, 800 

13,  693,  380 

40 

159 

Trinidad _ 

597, 600, 000 

6 

510 

175, 740, 257 

1, 558, 353, 380 

11 

Exports 


[Money  in  U.S.  dollars] 


Total  value 
of  exports 
of  sugar, 
rum,  and 
molasses 

(1) 

Total  value 
of  all 
visible 
exports 

(2) 

Percentage 
(1)  of  (2) 

(3) 

$3,  270, 000 

$3,  540,  000 

92 

29,  616,  000 

42. 000.  000 

71 

40, 800,  000 

■  94. 800.  000 

43 

46,  046, 972 

2  248.  360,  000 

19 

4,  620, 000 

4,  800,  000 

96 

28, 229, 654 

3  356, 360,  000 

8 

152,  582,  626 

749, 860, 086 

20 

1  Includes  bauxite  to  the  value  of  $17,700,000. 

2  Includes  bauxite  and  alumina  to  the  value  of  $79,606,000. 
s  Include  petroleum  products  to  the  value  of  $175,560,000. 


It  is  essential  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  small 
farmer — as  opposed  to  the  large  companies  that  operate  large  estates,  for  the 
well-being  of  these  farmers  is  vital  to  the  stability  of  their  countries.  These  are 
the  people  who  supply  vast  quantities  of  cane  to  the  factories  for  processing. 
This  table  below  shows  the  number  of  independent  cane  farmers  by  territory 
and  the  annual  payments  made  for  cane  supplied  to  factories. 


Number  of 
cane  farmers 
and  small 
holders 

Payment  for 
cane  1 

3,000 

$2, 106, 600 

16, 000 

21, 900, 000 

2, 464 

367, 118 

24, 148 

22, 956. 839 

3,  285,  271 

4, 946, 917 

56,  612 

55, 562, 745 

■In  U.S.  dollars. 
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Production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  is  currently  over  1,350,000  long  tons. 
It  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years.  The  British  West  Indies  Sugar 
Association  ships  approximately  900,000  long  tons  to  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
each  year.  With  total  local  consumption  of  approximately  140,000  long  tons 
the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  can  make  available  at  least  300,000  long 
tons  to  the  U.S.  market. 

In  1962  the  British  West  Indies  was  accorded  a  basic  quota  position  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000  short  tons.  However,  British  West  Indies  entered  our 
market  for  the  first  time  in  1961  and  its  deliveries  since  then  are  as  follows :  1961, 
265,845  short  tons ;  1962,  181,661  short  tons ;  1963,  141,356  short  tons ;  1964, 
142,228  short  tons  ;  1965, 126,145  short  tons  (authorized  thus  far) . 

These  figures  indicate  average  shipments  during  the  period  1961  through 
1964  to  be  182.772  short  tons.  This  is  indeed  a  creditable  performance  record 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  British  West  Indies  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
improve  upon  it. 

The  member  countries  of  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  are  still 
very  much  in  the  “underdeveloped”  category.  Definite  efforts  are  being  made 
to  diversify  their  economies  but  for  quite  some  time  in  the  future  they  will  have 
to  rely  greatly  upon  the  production  or  extraction  of  basic  commodities.  It  does 
these  countries  no  good  to  produce  unless  they  can  sell  their  products  abroad 
in  stable  markets  for  adequate  prices. 

We  have  attempted  to  emphasize  just  how  important  sugar  is  to  the  British 
WTest  Indies.  It  is  a  basic  commodity  of  paramount  importance  to  these  coun¬ 
tries.  We  hope  this  committee  will  continue  to  favor  these  areas  by  making 
available  to  them  an  ever-expanding  market  for  their  sugar,  and  permitting  them 
to  continue  to  prove  they  are  a  dependable  proximate  source  of  supply. 


Appending  Statement  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
of  Panama  Supplementing  the  Testimony  of  Arthur  L.  Quinn 

The  Republic  of  Panama  forms  an  isthmus  that  connects  the  gigantic  land 
mass  of  South  America  with  Central  and  North  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Costa  Rica  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  on  the  south  by  Colombia  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lying  only  9°  above  the  Equator  and  being  bisected  by  the 
Panama  Canal  it  has  become  the  crossroad  of  world  trade  and  is  the  geographic 
center  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  two  ranges 
which  together  traverse  its  entire  length.  The  mountains  enclose  many  fertile, 
well-drained  valleys  and  plains.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  there  are 
great  expanses  of  intense  tropical  jungle. 

The  nation  is  480  miles  in  length  and  from  37  to  110  miles  in  width.  It  has  a 
land  mass  of  28,576  square  miles,  which  by  way  of  comparison  makes  it  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  the  size  of  Florida.  Approximately  65  percent  of  Panama’s 
total  population  live  in  rural  areas.  Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the 
rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  growing  a  large  variety 
of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  only  a  fraction  of  the  rich  interior  plains  and 
valleys  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  traverses  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  the  primary  reason  for  the 
neglect  of  Panama’s  rural  areas.  Analysts  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
nation  have  found  that  much  of  the  labor  force,  instead  of  being  employed  in 
more  productive  areas,  is  concentrated  in  the  terminal  cities,  the  economies  of 
which  are  closely  linked  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Other  students  of  the  subject  have 
attributed  the  neglect  of  the  rural  areas  to  various  other  factors,  such  as  lack 
of  adequate  farming  and  transportation  facilities,  large-scale  land  speculation, 
and  an  inefficient  land  tenure  system. 

The  leading  industries  of  Panama  are  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  mining, 
and  to  a  small  extent  light  industry.  In  the  area  of  agriculture  the  principal 
activities  are  livestock  raising  and  the  growing  of  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  The  forestry  and  mineral  industries  are  conducted 
on  a  rather  small  scale  but  there  is  great  untapped  potential  for  both.  The 
fishing  industry  consists  of  several  major  companies  which  export  the  bulk  of 
their  catches  to  the  United  States,  the  most  importnt  item  being  shrimp. 

Towering  over  Panama’s  past  and  future  is  the  Panama  Canal  which  lies 
within  the  Canal  Zone,  the  U.S.  Government  Reservation.  It  occupies  375  square 
miles  of  land  and  275.52  square  miles  of  inland  and  tideland  waters.  The 
Canal  Zone  occupies  a  relatively  small  area  in  the  nation  of  Panama.  Its  total 
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land  area  is  slightly  over  1  percent  of  Panama,  and  the  zone’s  population  of 
approximately  47,500  usually  runs  about  4  percent  of  that  of  Panama’s,  whose 
population  in  1964  was  estimated  to  be  approximately  1,250,000  people.  The 
canal  is  an  omnipresent  component  of  Panamanian  national  life,  and  has  always 
been  the  focal  point  for  internal  politics. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  particularity  to  the  United 
States  and  also  to  this  hemisphere,  has  often  been  proved.  During  World  W  ar  II, 

5  300  combat  vessels  transited  the  canal  and  8,500  other  ships  carried  troops 
or  military  cargoes  through  it.  This  was  an  implied  saving  in  much  time  and 
money  for  allied  nations.  A  similar  phenomenon  occurred  in  1953  during  the 
Korean  war.  Over  1.000  U.S.  Government  vessels  used  the  Panamanian  water¬ 
way  to  carry  supplies  to  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Far  East.  And  now, 
once  again,  in  the  ever-widening  war  in  Vietnam,  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  canal  is  being  reemphasized.  Already,  crack  fighting  units  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  support  them  are  passing  through  this  vital  waterway  bound  for  the 
conflict. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States,  which  rests  in  large  measure  upon  our 
Nation’s  economic  well-being,  depends  in  turn  upon  the  availability  of  raw 
materials  for  its  ever-growing  industry.  It  has  been  said  that  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1956  demonstrated  the  need  to  keep  the  Panama  Canal  in 
effective  operation,  if  serious  destruction  of  the  economies  and  defense  capabili¬ 
ties  of  many  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be  avoided.  In  1962  ap¬ 
proximately  22.189,000  long  tons  of  U.S.  exports  and  17.669,000  tons  of  U.S. 
imports,  and  5,620,000  tons  of  cargoes  moving  in  the  U.S.  intercoastal  trade 
passed  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  canal  permits  a  substantial  saving  for 
the  United  States  in  both  intercoastal  and  foreign  trade.  By  reducing  transpor¬ 
tation  costs,  it  benefits  the  American  consumer. 

That  the  United  States  needs  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  aptly  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  currently  exploring  the  possible  construction  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  canal,  the  site  of  which  will  probably  also  be  in  Panama.  Because  the 
United  States  relies  so  heavily  upon  the  existence  of  the  canal,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  continuallv  and  vitally  concerned  with  the  economic  stability  of  the 
nation  of  Panama.  For  years  income  from  the  lease,  of  the  canal  has  largely 
supported  the  national  economy.  One-third  of  all  Panamanian  revenue  dei  i\  es 
from  the  zone,  through  wages  paid  employees  and  expenditures  by  and  on  behalf 
of  temporary  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to  this  zone  and  maintenance  of  canal 

facilities.  , 

With  such  emphasis  upon  the  zone,  important  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
been  neglected,  but  in  recent  years  steps  have  been  taken  to  diversify  the 
economy  and  reduce  the  tremendous  gap  that  Panama  perpetually  suffers  in 
its  ratio  of  imports  to  exports.  In  1964,  for  example.  Panama  had  total  imports 
from  all  sources  of  8169.1  million,  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  over  1963, 
while  exports  were  $59.1  million,  an  increase  of  22  percent  over  1963.  The 
biggest  beneficiary  of  the  Panamanian  necessity  for  importation  has  always 
been  the  United  States.  In  1963  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
Panama  amounted  to  $74  million,  as  compared  with  $66.7  million  in  1962.  lhis 
represents  approximately  45  percent  of  all  total  foreign  procurement  for  a 
country.  Figures  for  1964  show  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$109,835,775,  while  exports  to  this  country  amounted  to  only  $40,147,690 — a 
great  deficit  in  our  favor. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  only  a  fraction  of  the  fertile  lands  that  could  be 
devoted  to  agricultural  production  have  been  put  under  cultivation.  But  in 
recent  years  concerted  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  production  of 
basic  commodities.  The  Government  is  conducting  programs  for  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  crops  at  fixed  prices,  lending  agricultural  equipment  to  farmers,  and 
advancing  money  to  encourage  the  setting  up  of  uew  agricultural  enterprises, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  existing  ones.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Industries  is  coordinating  plans  for  the  Economic  Development 
Institute  and  the  Agrarian  Reform  Commission.  These  agencies  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  planning,  increasing,  diversifying,  and  rationalizing  agriculture  and 
thus  far  have  been  achieving  good  successs. 

In  the  same  vein  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable  interest  m 
Panama’s  participation  in  the  Central  American  Common  Market.  The  present 
Government  is  said  to  believe  that  Panama  has  no  choice  but  to  associate  itself 
with  the  Common  Market  to  obtain  access  to  a  market  of  15  to  16  million  people. 
President  Robles  has  recently  announced  the  creation  of  a  Foreign  Trade 
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Advisory  Department  which  will  deal  principally  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Central  American  Common  Market. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  has  instituted  various  pro¬ 
grams  in  cooperation  with  the  several  agencies  of  the  Panamanian  Government. 
It  has  recently  approved  a  $2.5  million  loan  to  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
foster  agricultural  development.  Also  there  have  been  recently  expanded  loan 
programs  in  this  sector  by  two  local  private  U.S.  banks.  In  its  capacity  of  a 
principal  participant  in  activities  of  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
various  multinational  financial  institutions  the  United  States  has  also  done  much 
to  foster  the  economy  of  Panama. 

However,  it  should  be  quickly  noted  that  while  the  United  States  is  attempting 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  Panamanian  economy,  it  does  not  mean  that  our 
exports  will  be  deprived  of  sales  opportunities  while  the  dollar  gap  is  being 
closed.  On  the  contrary,  recent  Department  of  Commerce  reports  indicate 
considerable  opportunity  exists  in  various  sales  areas  particularly  agricultural 
and  related  equipment. 

Any  discussion  of  the  expansion  of  agriculture  in  Panama  must  include 
special  reference  to  the  sugar  industry.  Sugar  is  the  fifth  ranking  industry 
in  Panama  and  ranks  fourth  among  agricultural  commodities.  Sugar  is  grown  in 
eight  of  Panama’s  Provinces  with  heaviest  production  being  centered  in  Code, 
Yaraguas,  and  Herrera.  Sugarcane  is  grown  on  a  total  of  approximately  23,500 
acres,  which  includes  the  plantations  of  the  two  principal  companies  and  the  farms 
of  over  2,100  independent  growers. 

The  manufacturing  of  raw  sugar  in  Panama  began  in  1914  and  has  steadily 
developed  in  scope  and  in  importance.  There  are  today  two  commercial  mills, 
Azucarera  Nacionale,  S.A.  and  Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.,  which 
manufacture  raw  sugar  from  cane  grown  on  their  own  plantations,  and  on  the 
farms  of  the  independent  growers.  The  investment  in  the  sugar  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  nation  representing  approximately  $20  million.  Almost  all 
equipment  and  machinery  used  in  Panamanian  sugar  production  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

The  two  mills  have  a  combined  daily  grinding  capacity  of  6,000  tons  of  sugar¬ 
cane.  This  will  be  increased  to  approximately  10,000  tons  per  day  by  1970.  Raw 
and  refined  sugar  is  produced  as  well  as  alcohol,  molasses,  and  other  products. 
The  companies  have  always  enjoyed  good  relations  with  the  Government,  local 
consumers,  and  the  public  in  general.  The  high  quality  of  the  refined  sugar 
produced  is  recognized  by  domestic  consumers  as  well  as  foreign  users. 

The  prominent  and  respected  families  of  Chiari  and  Delvalle-Penso  have  cau¬ 
tiously  guided  the  sugar  industry  on  a  course  of  gradual  expansion.  Now,  with 
government  urging,  it  is  their  desire  to  increase  the  rate  of  development  in  the 
hope  of  affording  the  nation  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  increased  sales  of 
this  important  money  crop,  through  which  she  can  obtain  the  badly  needed 
foreign  exchange  which  is  necessary  for  continued  national  growth.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chart  indicates  the  gradual  increase  in  sugar  production. 


Short  tons, 
raw  value 


1955-60  (average) 


25.  000 
40,  000 
54,  000 
63,  000 


1962- 63. 

1963- 64. 

1964- 65. 


Approximately  29,000  tons  of  sugar  is  currently  consumed  domestically  leaving 
over  30,000  tons  available  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

Exclusive  of  the  independent  farmers,  the  sugar  industry  employs  over  3  300 
persons  and  provides  support  for  an  estimated  10,000  people.  'Factory  em¬ 
ployees  aie  unionized,  and  labor  contracts  are  negotiated  each  year.  Employees 
enjoy  numerous  fringe  benefits,  holidays,  sick  leave,  vacations,  and  medical  care. 

At  any  given  time  the  two  sugar  companies  can  store  20,000  tons  of  sugar  for 
the  American  market  with  existing  facilities.  New  bulk  storage  warehouses  are 
bemg  constructed  to  increase  storage  capacity  by  an  additional  10.000  tons  In 
the  future,  1  anama  can  have  on  hand  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.  market  (shipping 
tune  o  to  i  days)  30,000  tons  of  refined  and  raw  sugar,  depending  upon  our  needs, 
t  is  an  avowed  policy  of  the  United  States  to  nrovido  fm*  tin*  < ! < w .1  n <>-  no- 
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expansion  in  Panama.  A  valuable  source  of  revenue  could  be  provided  for 
Panama  by  affording  her  the  opportunity  to  ship  additional  quantities  of  sugar 
to  Uie  United  States  over  and  above  the  basic  quota  allocation  ot  approximately 
150S0  tons  which  she  was  awarded  by  virtue  of  the  19(12  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  Panama  that  she  be  granted  a  quota  winch 
would  place  her  on  a  par  with  the  other  participants  in  Central  America  The 
hisic  ouotas  awarded  to  the  Central  American  nations  m  1962  were  as  follows. 
Nicaragua,  25,000  tons ;  Costa  Rica,  25,000  tons ;  Guatemala,  '-0,000  tons ;  and 

1  Inlmnma rja’ orf  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country  of  Panama,  we 
strongly  urge  this  committee  to  consider  the  unique  position  that  Panama  enjoys 

this  hemisphere  and  in  particular  its  extraordinarily  sensitive  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  Because  of  our  vital  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  we 
must,  necessar ilv  have  a  desire  for  well-being  and  tranquillity  within  he  nation 
^Pajama  It  is  imperative  therefore  that  the  United  States  assist  this  nation 
in  Is  efforts  to  evoTve  a  viable  economy.  In  order  to  do  this  Panama  must  be 
permitted  to  close  the  vast  chasm  that  has  always  existed  between  what  she 
is  forced  to  import  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  that  she  is  able  to  export, 
ghe  must  be  permitted  to  export  commodities  and  products  that  she  can  produce 
nScScally  and  Tell  for  adequate  return.  Sugar  is  a  perfect  choice  for  such  a 
SmSlg.  in  comparison  to  the 

snmes  on  a  yearly  basis  the  award  of  an  additional  10,000  to  15,000  tons  ot  oasic 
quota  to  Panama  is  inconsequential,  but  an  increase  of  this  size  in  her ^quantity 
of  exportable  sugar  would  be  of  immeasurable  importance  and  benefit  to  this 

SI11We  'respectfully  submit  this  plea  and  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  give  it 
favorable  consideration. 

Appending  Statement  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
of  Ecuador  Supplementing  the  Testimony  of  Arthur  L.  Quinn 

Ecuador  is  the  second  smallest  of  the  South  'iie“  0T 

nomilated  country  on  the  continent  (4,500,000).  It  lies  on  me 
we^t  coast  of  South  America  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  crossed  by  the  equatoi. 
BySfar  the  greatest  part  of  its  territory,  including  Quito,  the  capital  stretches 
south  from  the  equatorial  line.  It  has  an  approximate  land  area  ’ 

Square  miles:  that  is.  about  the  area  occupied  by  Italy.  To  the  north,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  bordered  by  Colombia,  to  the  east  and  south  by  Peru,  to  the  west  by  the 

1  ‘There* arTfour  clearly  defined  geographical  regions:  The  coast;  the  Andean 
Mountains  and  valleys;  the  eastern  slopes  and  jungle  stretching  ton  aid  the 
interior  of  the  continent ;  and  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
coastal  area  known  as  “La  Costa",  which  covers  a  little  over  a  Quarter  of  the 
country’s  surface  provides  nearly  all  of  the  country’s  export  products  (95  per¬ 
cent) ^  both  agricultural  and  mineral.  These  are  principally:  bananas  cocoa 
rice  coffee  sugar,  toquilla  palm,  which  is  used  in  handwoven  straw  hats,  and 
petepleum  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  country’s  exports  are  of  agricultural 

°rThe'  Ecuadoran  sugar  industry  is  an  example  of  the  success  of  private  enter- 
nrise  in  the  responsible  performance  of  its  obligations  to  its  own  domestic  mar 
ket  and  a  nathmal  economy  as  a  whole.  During  the  first  half  of  this  century 
Ecuador,  with  its  low  standard  of  living  and  low  production  level,  m  a  routine 
traditional  way,  had  been  satisfying  the  nation’s  sugar  needs.  However,  m  the 
wake  of  the  world  economic  crisis  of  1929-33,  aggravated  m  Ecuador  by  t  e 
collapse  of  cocoa  exportation,  on  whose  monoculture  ecouomy  had  previously 
denended  °reat  deficits  in  sugar  requirements  emerged,  as  a  result  ot  which  tne 
couTrty  had  to  import  sugar  for  many  years,  a  fact  which  worsened  the  general 

At ’the  endTf  Tie  Second  World  War,  like  the  rest  of  the  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Ecuador  entered  into  a  period  of  recuperation  and  economic  de  P 
ment.  But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1950  that .the  sugar 
to  advance  with  rapid  strides.  During  the  decade  of  1950-59,  the  administrators 
of  the  sugar  industry  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  obstacles  that  had  been 
impeding  its  development  and  managed  to  overcome  them  by  reequipping  t  - 
sugar  mills  and  completely  renovating  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  cutt  g 
of  sugarcane.  The  result  was  decisive.  The  increase  during  the  fiist  4  years 
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was  barely  noticeable,  but  unquestionable.  With  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of 

2.2  percent  production  increased  by  7  percent.  In  1955  there  was  a  jump  of 

30.2  percent,  an  increase  that  assured  further  expansion,  which,  by  1959,  reached 
106,921  short  tons  total  production.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  a  final  computation 
of  production  growth  showed  that  it  had  been  more  than  doubled  with  a  total 
increase  of  109  percent.  By  1964  total  production  of  the  two  principal  mills, 
which  account  for  approximately  92  percent  of  national  production,  was  190,000 
short  tons. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of  Ecuador  is  approximately 
2.7  percent,  which  means  it  has  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Up  to  1950  the  sugar  industry  was  not  able  to  satisfy  local  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  country.  The  deficiency  was  made  up  by  importation  of 
sugar  and  use  of  a  lower  form  known  as  “panela”  (made  from  a  noncentrifugal 
process).  The  per  capita  consumption  in  1950  was  calculated  to  be  15.1  kilo¬ 
grams  per  person.  As  low  as  this  appears,  still  it  was  an  increase  over  the 
previous  amount  of  9.4  kilograms  per  person  for  the  period  of  1930-34.  With 
the  grow  th  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  consumption  per  capita  was  able  to  increase 
to  15.24  kilograms  by  1955,  to  15.4  kilograms  by  1959,  and  to  20.11  kilograms  by 
1964. 

The  expansion  efforts  of  the  Ecuadoran  sugar  industry  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  general  economic  growth  of  the  country  and  have  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  improving  the  nation’s  standard  of  living.  At  present  the  industry 
ranks  fourth  on  commodity  production,  and  sugar  is  the  fourth  largest  item  of 
export. 

In  1951  there  were  113,665  acres  of  land  planted  in  sugarcane,  or  6  percent 
of  the  producing  land  of  Ecuador.  Of  this,  36,595  acres,  or  32  percent,  were 
used  for  the  industrial  production  of  sugar,  46  percent  for  panela.  and  22  per¬ 
cent  for  another  lower  form  of  sugar  known  as  aguardiento.  In  1959,  the  area 
dedicated  to  the  sugar  industry  had  increased  very  little,  while  the  area  used 
foi  the  other  two  products  (panela  and  aguardiento)  registered  a  greater  in¬ 
crease.  In  1964  the  total  amount  of  acreage  devoted  to  sugarcane  for  industrial 
production  was  46,570  acres. 

The  sugar  industry  has  two  modern  mills,  San  Carlos,  owned  by  Sociedad 
Agricola  y  Industrial,  which  grinds  6,000  tons  of  cane  per  day,  and  Valdez, 
owned  by  Compania  Azucarera  Valdez  whose  capacity  is  5,250  tons.  Both  are 
well  equipped,  efficient  factories  with  high  yields. 

The  two  main  producer-processors  have  been  able  to  greatly  expand  produc¬ 
tion  without  substantially  increasing  the  amount  of  acreage  planted,  and  also 
they  have  constantly  increased  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry. 
In  the  years  of  great  expansion,  1960—64,  the  number  of  workers  increased  from 
about  11,000  to  over  17,000.  Approximately  70,000  people  benefit  directly  from 
the  industry. 

Substantial  investments,  thanks  to  credit  opportunities  both  from  within  and 
without  the  country,  were  made  in  order  to  effect  orderly  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  In  addition  to  modernization  of  mills,  great  sums  were  expended  on 
increased  mechanization  and  cultivation  and  harvesting,  variation  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  cane  varieties,  irrigation  and  intensive  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  two  principal  mills  are  situated  near  the  citv  of  Guayaquil  the  main 
seaport  of  the  nation  and  the  largest  center  of  population  and  consumption, 
llie  industry  lias  a  network  of  rail,  river  and  road  communications  which  fa¬ 
cilitates  transportation. 

Ecuadoran  sugar  workers  are  among  the  best  treated  employees  in  the  na* 
tion.  They  earn  more  than  twice  what  is  earned  by  the  average  worker  hi 
Ecuador.  Sugar  workers  are  unionized  and  represented  bv  “Comites  de  Em- 
pressa”  ( enterprise  committees).  These  committees  represent  at  least  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers  and  they  conduct  all  collective  bargaining  negotiations  with 
the  sugar  companies.  They  are  controlled  and  directed  by  Federal  laws 
Among  the  many  benefits  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  two  principal  mills  are : 

1 .  Fifteen  days  of  vacation  per  year. 

2.  Sixty  half  days  paid  allowance  for  sickness. 

3.  Fifty  percent  of  salary  paid  in  the  event  of  accidents  suffered  at  work  such 
benefit  lasting  for  up  to  1  year  of  disability. 

4.  Free  hospitalization,  medicine,  and  medical  services. 

5.  Gratuitous  payment  of  1  month’s  salary  per  year. 

6.  Participation  in  10  percent  of  the  company  profits  each  year. 

7.  Retirement  benefits  after  25  years  of  continuous  work' for  one  company. 
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8.  Retirement  benefits  under  a  system  of  social  security  at  age  65  with  30  years 
of  participation  in  the  program.  Under  this  system  a  worker  may  also  retire 
at  age  55  without  having  the  required  30  years  membership  and  also  receive  a 
scaled-down  rate  of  benefits. 

9.  A  “semana  integral”  which  is  equivalent  to  a  day  and  half’s  free  salary  per 
week.  A  worker  is  also  paid  additional  amounts  if  he  works  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  and  Sundays  with  100-percent  surcharge  on  his  salary. 

10.  Groceries  and  other  provisions  sold  to  workers  at  cost  through  modern 
factory  supermarkets. 

11.  Free  schools  for  workers’  children. 

12.  Free  movies  for  workers  and  their  families. 

13.  Certain  gratuitous  death  benefits. 

14.  Unemployment  protection  provided  by  means  of  a  social  security  system. 

15.  Credit  facilities  available  for  building  loans,  on  20-  and  30-year  terms 
through  the  social  security  system. 

All  in  all  the  fringe  benefits  paid  to  sugar  workers  signify  about  6.47  percent 
of  the  total  cost  or  production,  including  marketing  costs  in  bringing  the  finished 
product  to  the  consumer. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  is  a  completely  national  industry  from  every 
respect  including  capital  invested,  direction  and  administration,  employees  and 
raw  materials  used. 

Ecuador,  as  an  underdeveloped  nation  with  a  limited  number  of  commodities 
which  can  be  economically  produced,  must  trade  to  survive  and  the  items  it  has 
to  offer  for  trade  are  few.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  Ecuador  used  to  have 
a  monoculture  which  was  wholly  dependent  on  cocoa.  The  sugar  industry,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  for  diversification  within  the  economy,  and  particularly  within 
the  area  of  agricultural  production,  raised  its  production  by  means  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  facilities  in  both  field  and  mill.  By  so  doing  the  industry  not  only  was 
able  to  satisfy  national  consumer  needs  but  also  produce  a  sufficient  surplus  to 
make  available  a  badly  needed  additional  crop  for  export. 

It  was  in  1961,  following  the  cessation  of  importation  by  the  United  States  of 
Cuban  sugar,  that  Ecuador  first  shipped  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In  that 
year  the  nation  delivered  a  total  of  36.010  tons.  In  1962,  the  Ecuadoran  sugar 
industry  sought  and  was  granted  a  basic  quota  position  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 
Ecuador  was  awarded  a  basic  quota  of  approximately  25,000  tons  (when  the  con¬ 
sumption  estimate  of  the  United  States  was  set  at  9.700,000  tons).  Following  is 
a  record  of  Ecuadoran  sugar  shipments  to  the  United  States : 


Year 

Basic  quota 

Charged  to 
basic  quota 

Global 

quota 

Deficit 

allocation 

Total 

deliveries 

U.S. con¬ 
sumption 
estimates 

1961 

36,  oin 
in. oil 

36, 010 

io, non, ooo 

1962 _ 

10, 011 

40,  068 

16,  782 

66,  861 

10,  ooo,  ooo 

1963 _ 

28, 048 

27, 048 

28, 156 

2,793 

57,  997 

10, 400,  ooo 

1964 

25, 200 

1  51, 121 

25, 200 

32, 906 

58, 106 

9.  800,  000 

1965 

9, 200, 000 

1  Authorized. 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  chart,  although  Ecuador  was  awarded  only  the 
basic  quota  of  approximately  25,000  tons,  it  has  been  able  to  consistently  supply 
to  the  United  States  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  sugar,  since  the  passage  of 
the  1962  amendments.  As  you  know,  it  was  during  these  years  that  the  United 
States  put  forth  urgent  calls  to  all  supplying  nations  to  ship  sugar  over  and  above 
basic  quota  allocations.  Ecuador  responded  to  these  pleas  in  an  extremely  ad¬ 
mirable  fashion.  It  did  so  despite  the  fact  that  it  could  have  sold  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  on  the  world  market  and  received  greater  profit. 

On  the  basis  of  its  past  performance,  its  proven  dependability  and  loyalty  to 
the  U.S.  market,  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  feels  justified  in  requesting  of 
Congress  a  substantial  increase  in  the  basic  quota  allocation  of  25,000  tons,  made 
under  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act.  The  exact  amount  of  the  increase 
we  leave  to  the  sound  discretion  of  this  committee.  But  Ecuador  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  upward  of  75  million  tons,  to  this  market.  Whatever  the  quota,  the 
United  States  would  be  assured  of  a  certain  source  of  supply  for  this  amount  of 
sugar  each  year,  and  even  greater  quantities,  should  this  country  need  it — and 
all  of  this  sugar  is  within  10  or  12  days  shipping  time  to  U.S.  ports.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador,  to  assure  that  it  will  always  have  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  U.S.  market,  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  50  percent  of 
its  basic  quota,  which  amount  will  not  be  sold  in  other  markets  until  released  by 
the  United  States.  New  bulk  storage  facilities  are  being  constructed  in  Ecuador 
and  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  such  a  reserve  be  held,  whatever 
space  is  necessary  to  fulfill  this  commitment  will  he  appropriated  to  it. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  presented  this  statement  to  this  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee  and  we  respectfully  submit  it  for  your  study  and  consideration. 


Appending  Statement  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry 

of  British  Honduras  Supplementing  the  Testimony  of  Arthur  L.  Quinn 

We  are  pleased  to  present  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  British  Honduras.  The  Corozal  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  a  subsidiary  company 
of  the  leading  British  sugar  concern,  Tate  &  Lyle,  Ltd.,  grows  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sugar  in  British  Honduras  and  processes  all  of  the  sugar  cane  produced. 

British  Honduras  is  officially  categorized  as  a  dependent  territory  of  Great 
Britain,  but  is  rapidly  emerging  as  an  independent  nation.  In  19<j4  England 
granted  the  country  internal  self-government  and,  when  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  Government  of  British  Honduras  consider  that  the  country  has  sufficiently 
developed,  she  will  then  be  granted  her  complete  freedom. 

Belize,  as  British  Honduras  is  known  throughout  Latin  America,  is  a  coastal 
strip  some  175  miles  long  and  about  70  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  point.  This 
small  corner  of  Central  America  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caribbean  below 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  land  area  of  S,S67  square  miles, 
which  is  roughly  equal  to  the  size  of  Massachusetts  and  it  is  the  second  smallest 
political  division  on  the  American  Continent,  being  slightly  larger  than  San  Sal- 
davor,  the  smallest  Latin  American  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north¬ 
west  by  Mexico,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  A  barrier  of  coral  reefs  and  small  islands  parallels  the  country 
at  distances  up  to  30  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  northern  half  of  British  Honduras  consists  mainly  of  a  low  lying  coastal 
plain,  which  is  frequently  swampy  but  contains  much  fertile  and  potentially 
rich  agricultural  land.  The  southern  half  of  British  Honduras  consists  to  a 
lesser  extent  of  a  coastal  plain  but  also  has  the  Maya  Mountain  Range  with 
peaks  rising  to  over  3,000  feet.  The  climate  is  generally  subtropical  and  is  on 
the  whole  agreeable  to  nontropical  peoples  and  the  raising  of  tropical  products. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  nation  is  around  80  degrees.  Along  the 
coast  the  heat  and  humidity  are  tempered  by  sea  breezes  during  most  of  the  year. 

British  Honduras,  with  a  population  slightly  in  excess  of  100.000  people,  is  one 
of  the  least  populated  areas  in  the  world,  but  with  a  birthrate  of  over  3  percent 
it  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  population  increase.  Close  to  half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  centered  in  and  around  the  capital  city  of  Belize.  The  long  and  romantic 
settlement  history  of  British  Honduras  has  produced  within  the  small  population 
a  great  variety  of  racial  types.  Attempts  at  classification  of  race  are  very 
unsatisfactory  due  to  the  great  amount  of  mixing  that  has  been  done  through 
the  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Negroes.  Latin  Americans,  Americans  Indians, 
and  whites,  and  all  combinations  thereof,  live  in  peace  and  harmony  within 
the  country.  A  variety  of  language  is  spoken  with  English  and  Spanish 
predominating. 

British  Honduras  once  comprised  a  major  portion  of  the  Mayan  Indian 
empire.  Once,  over  750,000  Mayans  lived  in  present  day  British  Honduras. 
From  the  4th  century  to  the  conquest  of  the  16th  century  their  civilization  was 
the  most  brilliant  and  advanced  in  the  new  world  but,  about  A.D.  900.  for  still 
unknown  reasons  they  abandoned  their  cities  in  and  about  British  Honduras 
and  migrated  elsewhere. 

The  first  Europeans  came  to  British  Honduras  in  1502  when  Columbus  sailed 
along  its  coast.  It  became  a  British  colony  in  1S62  following  a  very  stormy 
history.  Up  until  1946  the  country  was  almost  forgotten  by  the  British.  Hurri¬ 
cane  winds  in  1931  had  almost  destroyed  Belize  and  devastated  plantations. 
By  the  time  the  country  had  partially  recovered  World  War  II  arrived.  But, 
starting  in  1946,  British  Honduras  took  on  a  new  look  and  approach.  The 
British  Government,  through  the  Colonial  Development  Co.,  encouraged  ex¬ 
pansion  by  conducting  a  series  of  studies  on  economic  development  needs. 
Serious  investment  and  development  took  place  until  on  October  2S,  1961,  the 
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fearsome  Hurricane  Hattie,  with  winds  gusting  up  to  230  miles  per  hour,  devas¬ 
tated  the  country  and  flooded  the  capital.  Reconstruction  and  development  fol¬ 
lowing  Hurricane  Hattie  has  been  very  well  organized  and  steady,  hut  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  country  is  able  to  stand  on  its  feet  economically. 

Self-governing  authority  is  vested  in  a  cabinet  consisting  of  a  Premier,  the 
Honorable  George  C.  Price,  and  his  ministers.  Foreign  affairs  and  internal 
security  matters  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Colonial  Governor. 
Political  stability  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  country. 

The  economy  of  British  Honduras  has  been  traditionally  based  on  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  tropical  woods  and  chicle,  the  basis  of  chewing  gum.  By  any 
standards  it  is  a  poor  country  and  has  never  been  able  to  support  its  small  popu¬ 
lation.  Food,  as  well  as  manufactured  articles,  must  be  imported  in  great  quan¬ 
tity.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  land  itself  are  the  primary  causes  of  the  poor 
economic  situation.  Various  circumstances  far  beyond  their  control,  such  as 
Hurricane  Hattie,  have  greatly  influenced  its  economic  position.  Mahogany  has 
become  harder  to  find  and  more  expensive  to  process.  Log  wood,  which  served 
as  a  source  of  dyestuffs  has  been  largely  replaced  by  synthetic  dyes  and  artificial 
gums  have  largely  replaced  chicle.  Thus  far,  efforts  at  raising  bananas  have  met 
with  failure  due  to  Panama  disease.  British  Honduras  exhibits  most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  typical  in  an  underdeveloped  country  except  that  of  the  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  afflicted  with  the  common  malady  of  so  many  developing  nations,  that 
is,  a  considerable  gap  between  her  exports  and  imports.  Over  the  past  10  years 
imports  for  British  Honduras  have  more  than  doubled.  Although  total  exports 
have  increased  significantly  the  country  still  finds  herself  plagued  with  a  gross 
imbalance  of  trade.  The  United  States  is  the  largest  single  supplier  of  imports, 
having  supplied  approximately  $10  million  worth  in  1964,  as  opposed  to  taking 
approximately  $4  million  worth  of  British  Honduran  exports.  The  Government  is 
acutely  aware  of  this  problem  and  if  the  country  is  ever  to  balance  its  economy 
it  must  place  emphasis  on  the  development  of  agricultural  commodities.  As 
mahogany  and  other  lumber  products  are  fast  declining  as  large  export  items, 
sugar  and  citrus  loom  as  the  most  important  products  in  the  development  of  the 
economy. 

On  paper,  the  problem  does  not  seem  so  gargantuan  as  the  trade  gap  might  indi¬ 
cate.  The  country  has  plenty  of  unused  fertile  land,  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion.  The  subtropical  climate  suits  many  crops.  A  serious  handicap  is  that 
much  of  the  very  rich  soil  is  being  held  by  private  owners  for  speculation,  in 
the  hope  of  an  increase  in  acreage  prices.  But  the  Government  still  owns  many 
thousands  of  fertile  acres  which  could  be  successfully  put  into  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  and  steps  will  probably  be  taken  to  force  absentee  landholders  to  either  put 
their  land  into  production  or  sell  it. 

The  Government’s  hardest  problem  will  be  to  convert,  not  the  land,  but  the 
people.  There  are  comparatively  few  farmers  in  British  Honduras.  Of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  slightly  more  than  100,000  over  one-third  of  the  people  are  crowded 
into  the  capital  city  of  Belize.  There  are  about  15.000  more  people  in  other  towns, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  country  sparsely  inhabited.  The  people  adhere  rigidly  to 
patterns  of  traditional  prestige.  Many  of  the  natives  feel  that  it  is  beneath  their 
dignity  to  till  the  soil.  The  Government  is  undertaking  a  vast  educational  and 
psychological  effort  to  change  the  attitudes  of  its  people.  It  is  earnestly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  level  of  economical  activities  sufficiently  to  absorb  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  labor  resources. 

The  Government  of  British  Honduras  has  as  its  main  economic  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  the  attraction  of  private  investment  capital,  as  well  as  the  obtaining  of  loans 
and  technical  aid  in  order  to  broaden  its  shrinking  economic  base.  British  Hon¬ 
duras  has  found  financial  help  extremely  hard  to  come  by  because  the  only  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  can  render  assistance  is  Great  Britain  and  it  has  been  unable  to 
make  large  contributions  on  loans.  Current  U.S.  policy  does  not  permit  this  coun¬ 
try  to  make  loans  because  our  AID  funds  are  generally  not  available  to  depend¬ 
encies  of  other  nations.  It  cannot  participate  in  programs  of  multinational  banks 
because  it  is  not  a  contributing  member.  Therefore,  at  present,  British  Honduras 
must  look  only  to  private  investment  to  spur  its  economy. 

Definite  proof  of  the  effect  that  substantial  private  investment  can  have  upon 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  was  evidenced  by  the  purchase  in  1964  by  Tate  & 
Lyle.  Ltd.,  the  British  sugar  firm,  of  the  sugar  manufacturing  industry  of  British 
Honduras.  Until  1963  there  was  but  a  single  sugar  factory  which  was  located 
in  the  northernmost  district  of  the  country.  No  more  than  28,000  tons  of  sugar 
had  ever  been  produced  in  British  Honduras.  In  its  first  year  as  a  Tate  &  Lyle 
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subsidiary,  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  increased  production  by  more  than  20 
percent  from  the  previous  year  and  a  total  of  38,000  short  tons  of  sugar  was 
produced.  More  than  20,000  acres  of  sugarcane  will  be  harvested  this  year 
and  production  is  expected  to  amount  to  43,000  tons,  with  further  increases 

planned  in  the  future.  .  , 

The  Government  recently  negotiated  a  loan  of  nearly  $430,000  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  cane  farmers  of  the  country.  The  number  of  independent  cane  fanners 
has  increased  from  about  500  in  1962  to  the  present  total  of  850  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  ultimately  2.000  cane  farmers  will  participate  in  supplying  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  sugarcane  production  in  -the  country. 

The  construction  of  a  new  sugar  factory  began  in  March  1965,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  operation  in  January  1967.  Land  clearing  and  planting  of  the 
additional  cultivation  acreage  to  supply  the  new  factor  is  progressing  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  1970  between  70,000  and  75,000  acres  will  be  producing.  Tate  & 
Lvle  estimates  the  cost  of  this  expansion  to  be  in  excess  of  $20  million  over  the 


next  10  years. 

The  sugar  industry  is  very  strictly  controlled  by  the  Government  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  private  farmer  and  the  national  economy  in  general.  There 
is  a  “cane  cess”  which  is  in  the  amount  of  10  cents  per  ton  of  sugar  processed, 
and  this  amount  is  paid  directly  to  the  Cane  Farmers  Association  by  the  factory 
in  order  to  promote  the  production  of  privately  produced  cane. 

Wage  rates  for  sugar  workers  are  higher  than  any  other  area  in  the  Caribbean. 
There  are  minimum  wage  rates  which  are  44  cents  an  hour  for  factory  workes 
and  36  cents  per  hour  for  fleldworkers.  Presently  there  are  approximately  1,000 
employees  in  the  sugar  industry  and  there  will  be  more  than  twice  -that  number 
for  tlie  new  factory.  Workers  usually  work  an  8-hour  day,  6  days  a  week. 
Canecutters  are  awarded  $1.75  per  ton,  usually  cut  from  6  to  7  tons  of  cane  a 
day.  They  share  in  a  profit-sharing  scheme.  There  is  an  incentive  bonus  based 
on  the  company’s  earnings  which  is  tied  to  the  price  of  sugar.  Workers  are  also 
given  numerous  holidays,  fringe  benefits,  sick  leave,  and  vacations. 

In  1962  British  Honduras  petitioned  the  Congress  for  a  30.000-ton  U.S.  quota. 
American  Factors,  the  large  Hawaiian  firm,  was  prepared  to  establish  a  second 
cane  factory  in  the  country  if  a  sizable  U.S.  market  could  be  assured.  Instead, 
Congress  awarded  a  quota  of  10,000  tons  and  American  Factors  withdrew  its 
offer.  With  no  expansion  of  facilities,  production  remained  constant  at  about 
28,000  tons.  In  1962  British  Honduras  shipped  no  sugar  to  the  United  States 
and  in  1963  it  shipped  1,712  tons.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  202(D)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  forced  to  sanction  the  country, 
for  failing  to  fill  by  more  than  10  percent  its  quota  in  1963,  and  accordingly 
British  Honduras’  quota  for  1964  was  reduced  to  974  tons.  However,  by  virtue 
of  additional  shipments  under  the  “global  quota,”  the  country  did  ship  to  the 
United  States  during  1964  a  total  of  6,224  tons,  and  it  stood  ready  to  ship  an 
additional  5.000  tons  had  it  been  needed.  Thus  far  in  1965  it  lias  been  authorized 
to  ship  4,342  tons  and  stands  ready  to  ship  another  10.000  tons.  By  1966  British 
Honduras  could  ship  20,000  tons  to  this  country  and  about  50,000  tons  in  1967. 

The  performance  of  British  Honduras  in  1962-63  cannot  be  condoned.  How¬ 
ever,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  1964  that  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co.  purchased  the  sugar  producing  faciliti- 
ties  in  British  Honduras  and  embarked  upon  the  program  of  rapid  expansion 
that  will  enable  the  country  to  increase  its  production  and  more  than  meet  its 
commitments  to  its  markets,  particularly  the  United  States.  This  tiny  nation 
pleads  with  this  committee  to  give  it  the  opportunity  to  show  how  well  it  can 
perform  now  that  its  sugar  industry  has  been  given  new  life. 

The  development  of  the  sugar  industry  has  been  a  tremendous  incentive  to 
development  of  the  country  in  general.  By  the  very  fact  that  Tate  &  Lyle 
announced  that  it  was  entering  British  Honduras  and  was  willing  to  spend  such 
a  great  amount  of  money  other  large  corporations  have  professed  interest  in  the 
country.  Economic  development  of  this  sort  would  also  lead  to  development  of 
infrastructure  which  is  so  badly  needed  for  advancement. 

Sugar  has  fast  become  the  most  important  industry  in  the  country.  In  its 
drive  toward  independence  it  can  only  make  economic  gains  by  enlarging  its 
production  of  basic  agricultural  commodities.  But  it  does  it  no  good  to  produce 
unless  it  can  sell.  Considering  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  distributed  by 
this  committee  to  foreign  countries  an  award  of  a  relatively  minute  amount  to 
British  Honduras  could  accomplish  a  world  of  good  for  this  small  and  poor 
neighbor  of  the  United  States. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  petition  for  your  scrupulous  consideration. 
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Embajada  Del  Ecuador, 

Servicio  Comercial, 
Washington,  D.G.,  August  19,  1965. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Cooley  :  It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  and  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  your  very  important  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  some  very 
pertinent  facts  regarding  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador.  .  .  ,  , 

Because  of  my  sincere  belief  in  your  unquestionable  fairmmdedness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  sugar  problem  and  its  hemisphere  implications  and  relationship, 
and  because  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  no  intention  whatsoever  of  ignoring 
the  hard  facts  of  Latin  American  economics  on  the  part  of  each  member  or  your 
committee,  I  have  decided  to  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  whatever  I  have  to 
say  in  this  connection  may  be  taken  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  presented 
herewith. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  ECUADORAN  ECONOMICS 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  economic  facts  are  important  inso¬ 
far  as  thev  relate  to  the  people  who  are  affected  by  those  facts.  And  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  sugar  do  affect  the  people  of  Ecuador.  The  catastrophic  fall  m  the  prices 
of  practically  all  export  commodities  produced  by  Ecuadorans :  cocoa,  coffee, 
bananas,  oil  seeds  has  meant  a  drastic  reduction  in  our  export  proceeds  with 
which  we  can  buy  our  needed  imports  and  the  payment  of  our  increasing  foreign 
indebtedness.  The  fall  in  exports  also  affects  the  income  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  this  reduction  in  fiscal  revenues  affects  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
push  ahead  with  programs  for  social  and  economic  development  as  envisage! 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  slowing  down  of  developmental  programs 
makes  for  increasing  unemployment  on  top  of  a  society  which  can  never  generate 
enough  savings  so  that  new  economic  and  productive  activities  cieate  opt  or 
tunities  for  the  increasing  population.  And  this  all-important  fact  of  pervading 
unemployment  is  the  igniting  element  which  keeps  all  these  countries  on  a 

constant'verge  of  revolution  and  turmoil. 

Three  years  ago,  all  students  of  sugar  problems,  including  the  sugar  experts 
from  FAO  of  the  United  Nations,  were  recommending  that  more  sugar  be 
produced  because  of  the  increasing  .rate  of  consumption  in  a  world  with  popula¬ 
tion  increases  of  over  60  millions  per  year.  And  the  world  price  of  sugar  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  over  11  cents.  Today,  the  price  of  sugar  in  international  markets 
is  too  low  to  keep  producers  in  business,  unless  those  producers  have  access  to 
the  preferential  markets  in  which  this  present  world  seems  unretrievably 
divided.  We  all  talk  about  equality  of  treatment  and  about  nondiscrimination. 
And  yet.  the  Latin  American  countries,  of  which  Ecuador  is  one,  find  ourselves 
blocked  from  every  market  of  the  large  developed  nations,  except  that  of  this 
United  States.  And  it  is  to  this  market  that  we  from  Ecuador  look  at  as  the 
only  buyer  of  our  sugar.  The  international  market  as  now  constituted— is  a 
market  where  producers  dump  whatever  they  cannot  sell  within  the  highly 
protected  markets  afforded  by  the  large  industrialized  nations. 

A  large  part  of  the  national  savings  of  Ecuador  plus  large  amounts  ot  US. 
private  and  public  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  enlargement  of  existing 
cane  fields  and  sugarmills  and  in  establishing  new  cane  fields  and  new  sugar- 
mills.  And  all  of  this  was  done  in  the  expectation  that  title  II  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  was  a  binding  document  on  all  the  countries  of  tins  hemisphere 
which  belong  to  the  Organization  of  American  States.  As  such,  we,  m ^Ecuador, 
were  very  much  in  the  hope  that  once  sugar  was  produced  on  a  large  enough 
scale,  the  United  States  would  open  its  markets  to  our  sugar,  produced  at  such 

1  'Ecuador  is  not  a  mining  country  and  the  lack  of  minerals  imposes  severe 
limitations  to  industrializing  efforts  unless  those  industries  be  related  to  agri¬ 
cultural  raw  materials.  Sugar  is  certainly  an  industry  which  belongs 
country  like  Ecuador.  And  if  the  United  States  market  were  open  to  this  pi  o- 
duee  from  Ecuador  there  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not.  produce  and  export 
500,000  tons  a  year.  But  such  is  not  our  goal.  M  e  are  very  much  mindful  o 
the  need  for  diversification.  We  are  not  a  one-crop  country.  But  ve  do  not 
produce  too  many  crops  for  export  because  there  is  a  growing  discrimination 
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in  the  world  of  today  even  against  commodities  which  are  produced  at  economic 
costs  and  we  have  to  be  careful  of  the  things  which  can  be  produced  and  can  be 
exported. 

Present  production  capacity  of  the  sugarmills  in  Ecuador  enables  us  to 
export  as  much  as  90,000  tons  of  sugar  to  this  market  if  we  were  given  such  a 
quota.  In  2  years  time,  sugar  exporting  capacity  of  our  mills  will  go  up  to 
120.000  tons.  And  this  must  be  compared  to  our  present  quota  of  a  little  over 
51,000  tons.  Where  is  Ecuador  to  sell  its  sugar  if  the  United  States  imposes 
such  limitations  to  our  capabilities?  And  how  is  Ecuador  to  continue  its  free 
import  policies  if  dollar  exchange  is  getting  smaller  every  day  while  prices  of 
imported  commodities  and  services — such  as  shipping — continue  to  rise  unob¬ 
structed?  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  hard  facts  of  Ecuadoran  economics. 
And  I  consider  it  both  my  privilege  and  my  duty  to  bring  them  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  your  very  important  committee. 


THE  MANY  CHOICES  AND  ALTERNATIVES  WHICH  ARE  OPEN  TO  EACH  AND  ALL  OF  US 


As  free  and  independent  republics  that  we  all  are  within  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  many  choices  and  alternatives  are  open  to  us.  But  it  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  all  did  make  a  choice  at  Punta  del  Este  when 
our  countries  signed  that  charter  bearing  such  a  name.  Based  on  that  charter, 
the  American  Republics  attending  the  second  meeting  of  sugar  authorities  of 
the  member  states  of  the  OAS  last  April  19,  adopted  a  unanimous  resolution, 
with  the  only  abstention  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  I  do  believe  that  such  a 
resolution  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  as  embodying 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  all  our  countries  insofar  as  sugar  matters  are 
concerned.  I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  two  copies  of  such  resolution 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  your  very  important  committee. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  President  Johnson  recalled  the  spirit  and  the  hemispherewide  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  arose  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans — from  the  north  to  the  south. 
We  all  believe  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  all  it  stands  for  because  follow¬ 
ing  that  historical  dictum  of  American  politics — a  dictum  which  has  made  this 
country  economically  powerful,  politically  united,  and  progressively  more  demo¬ 
cratic — the  Alliance  for  Progress  promises  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  our  citizens.  As  such,  it  deserves  and  commands  the  support  of 
every  citizen  who  thinks  and  feels  democratically. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  short  statement  on  the  sugar  problem 
as  seen  by  Ecuador  may  serve  some  useful  purpose  to  your  committee  and  perhaps 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  must  approve  whatever  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  your  very  important  committee  proposes. 

I  am.  sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 


Gustavo  Polit, 

Minister  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs,  Embassy  of  Ecuador. 


Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

April  26,  1965. 

Second  Meeting  of  the  Sugar  Authorities  of  the  Member  States 
of  the  OAS,  April  19-23,  1965,  Washington,  D.C. 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  at  THE  SESSION  HELD  in  THE  AFTERNOON  of  APRIL  21,  1965  1 

^  Whereas  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  constitutes  a  solemn  pledge  of  the 
states  members  of  the  OAS  to  enlist  the  energies  of  their  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments  in  a  great  cooperative  effort  to  accelerate  the  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  hemisphere; 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  approved  by  the  states’ 
membeis  of  the  OAS  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  are  the  following; 

(a)  To  achieve  in  the  Latin  American  countries  a  substantial  and  sus¬ 
tained  growth  designed  to  attain,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  levels  of 
income  that  are  higher  in  relation  to  those  of  the  more  industrialized  na¬ 
tions  ;  and 
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( ft )  To  accelerate  the  process  of  rational  industrialization,  utilizing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  region  and  providing  productive  and  remunerative 
emplyoment  for  workers;  ,  ,  _  , 

Among  the  principles  of  title  IV  of  the  Charter  of  Puuta  del  Este  aie  the 

following :  ,  , 

“(a)  The  American  Republics  recognize  that  the  economic  development 
of  Latin  America  requires  expansion  of  its  trade,  a  simultaneous  and 
corresponding  increase  in  foreign  exchange  incomes  received  from  exports, 
a  lessening  of  cyclical  or  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  incomes  of  those 
countries  that  still  depend  heavily  on  the  export  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
correction  of  the  secular  deterioration  in  their  terms  of  trade. 

“(&)  Importing  member  countries  should  reduce  and  if  possible  eliminate, 
as  soon  as  feasible,  all  restrictions  and  discriminatory  practices  affecting 
the  consumption  and  importation  of  primary  products,  including  those  v\  ith 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  processing  in  the  country  of  origin,  except 
when  these  restrictions  are  imposed  temporarily  for  purposes  of  economic 
diversification,  to  hasten  the  economic  development  of  less  developed  na¬ 
tions,  or  to  establish  basic  national  reserves.  Importing  countries  should 
also  be  ready  to  support,  by  adequate  regulations,  stabilization  programs 
for  primary  products  that  may  be  agreed  upon  with  producing  countries. 

“(c)  Similarly  they  should  try  to  avoid  increasing  the  uneconomic  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  which  can  be  obtained  under  better  conditions  in  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  continent,  in  which  the  production  of  these  goods 
is  an  important  source  of  employment”  ;  . 

Tlie  unanimity  of  principles  achieved  at  the  meeting  of  Alta  Gracia  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  members  of  the  OAS  and  reaffirmed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Lima  again  finds  a  field  of  expression  before  the  problem  of  sugar  exports. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  Resolution  A.II.l  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  is  to  promote  the  expansion  of  international  trade 
as  an  essential  instrument  for  the  economic  development  of  the  developing 

countries.  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  American  states  members  of  the  OAS  in  process  of  development  that 
are  producers  of  sugar  are  in  a  particularly  unfavorable  position  with  respect 
to  these  other  exporting  countries  that  have  access  to  preferential  markets  in 
extracontinental  countries  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  prices  and  that  have 
additional  facilities  in  the  principal  market  of  the  inter-American  system ; 

And  whereas  the  aim  of  increasing  the  domestic  sugar  quotas  in  the  U.S. 
market  is  contrary  to  article  XI  of  the  General  Agreemenl  on  Tariffs  and  Tiade 
(GATT),  according  to  which  quantitative  restrictions  of  importation  are  per¬ 
mitted  only  in  certain  given  cases  and  always  with  the  understanding  that  the 
restrictions  that  are  imposed  by  virtue  of  that  article  should  not  be  such  as 
will  reduce  the  total  of  imports  relative  to  the  total  of  domestic  production 
as  compared  with  the  proportion  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  rule 
between  the  two  in  the  absence  of  restrictions.” 

An  import  charge  in  addition  to  the  existing  duties  and  charges  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar  such  as  the  so-called  import  fee  would  constitute  a  violation 
not  only  of  article  II,  paragraph  l.a  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  because  it  would  constitute  an  increase  in  those  duties  and  charges  above 
those  that  were  agreed  upon  in  the  lists  of  reciprocal  concessions  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  but  also  of  article  1 :  4.a  of  the  said  general  agreement  because 
it  would  constitute  a  prohibited  increase  in  the  “preferential  margin”  between 
the  tariff  applicable  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  that  applicable  to 
the  contracting  parties  that  enjoy  most-favored-mation  treatment ; 

An  additional  charge  on  importation  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  would 
be  in  contradiction  to  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  contracting  parties  in 
article  XXXVII.b  and  XXXVII.c  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
to  abstain  from  introducing  or  increasing  the  incidence  of  tariffs  or  nontariff 
barriers  on  products  that  may  be  presently  or  potentially  of  particular  interest 

to  the  less  developed  contracting  parties  : 

The  additional  charge  mentioned  would  also  be  in  contradiction  to  Resolu¬ 
tion  A.II.l  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  adopted 

unaimously  on  June  16, 1964 :  and  ,,  .  . .  , 

The  application  of  variable  additional  charges  on  the  importation  of  sugar 
would  disturb  the  economies  of  the  producing  countries  and  also  create  unem- 
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ployment,  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers  and  in  contradiction  to  the  social- 
progress  objectives  and  goals  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

The  second  meeting  of  sugar  authorities  of  the  member  states  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States 

Resolves : 

1.  To  adopt  the  following  principles  of  sugar  policy  with  respect  to  access  to 
the  U.S.  market : 

(a)  That  it  is  necessary  to  assure  a  stable  sugar  market  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  compatible  with  the  long-term  planning  of  the  Latin 
American  sugar  industry  as  a  factor  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  Latin  American  producing  countries,  until  such  time  as  an  arrangement 
is  established  on  the  world  level  that  will  assure  those  countries  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  their  output  under  conditions  favorable  to  their  development  ; 

(&)  That  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  present  total  imports  of  sugar 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  same  proportion  as  its 
consumption  increases,  in  order  to  avoid  the  depressing  effects  on  the  inter¬ 
national  market  that  would  be  caused  by  sugar  displaced  from  the  U.S. 
market ; 

(c)  That  in  the  distribution  of  the  sugar  import  quotas  by  the  United 
States  of  America  special  treatment  be  given  to  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  members  of  the  GAS  which,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  other  preferential  markets,  within  a  policy  that  would  allow  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  to  recover  a  supplying  participation  equivalent  to  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  of  America  coming 
from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

(d)  That  import  fees  not  be  introduced. 

2.  To  ask  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  member  states  through  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS  as  soon 
as  possible. 

3.  To  entrust  the  CIAP  and  particularly  its  chairman,  with  making  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  regard  to  sugar  im¬ 
ports,  to  give  full  support  and  backing  to  and  be  guided  by  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  resolution,  as  one  of  the  ways  of  attaining  the  aims  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Quinn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  bear  with  me  just  for  a 
moment,  I  want  to  give  Mr.  Quinn  a  little  credit  for  some  things  that 
I  know  he  has  done. 

I  know  he  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  Panamanian  Embassy,  and 
I  was  invited  there  on  short  notice  with  the  vice  chairman  to  accom¬ 
pany  me,  and  there  were  14  Latin  American  countries  represented 
there  one  afternoon.  They  were  all  in  complete  accord  on  this  import 
fee.  which  was  so  controversial  up  until  that  time. 

Later  another  meeting  was  held  at  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy,  and 
17  Latin  American  countries  were  represented,  and  they  were  all  in 
complete  accord  over  t lie  item  of  the  import  fee,  which  finally  was 
abandoned  by  the  administration,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
countries  represented.  I  think  Mr.  Quinn  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
having  arranged  those  meetings,  which  resulted  in  giving  up  this  fee, 
which  was  more  or  less  a  nuisance,  and  entirely  incompatible  with  our 
foreign  policy  and  with  our  attitude  toward  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

As  he  points  out  in  his  statement  here,  he  is  about  the  oldest  sugar 
rat  in  the  barn.  He  has  been  around  a  long  time.  And  I  know,  Mr. 
Quinn,  that  everybody  holds  you  in  high  esteem,  and  that  this  state¬ 
ment  of  yours  will  be  given  very  careful  consideration.  You  have 
presented  some  facts  and  arguments  which  are  very  persuasive,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  committee,  when  we  go  into  executive  session,  will 
review  what  you  have  said  in  behalf  of  your  clients,  and  will  do  the 
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best  we  can  to  come  out  with  some  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  a 
matter  in  controversy. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Quinn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

( Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  appearance  very  much. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Quinn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Dina  Dellale,  who  repre¬ 
sents  all  the  sugar  industries  of  Central  America,  Costa  Rica,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  We  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  you,  Miss  Dellale. 

STATEMENT  OE  MISS  DINA  DELLALE,  REPRESENTING-  THE  SUGAR 
INDUSTRIES  OE  CENTRAL  AMERICA;  ACCOMPANIED  SY  MANUEL 
JIMENEZ,  PRESIDENT,  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  OE  COSTA  RICA; 
ALEREDO  FELLAS,  PRESIDENT,  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  OE  NIC¬ 
ARAGUA  ;  EUGENIO  AGUILAR,  PRESIDENT,  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 
OF  EL  SALVADOR;  JOSE  LUIS  BOUSCAYROL,  PRESIDENT,  SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION  OE  GUATEMALA;  FRANCISCO  ABUEELE,  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  OE  HONDURAS;  AND  SHELDON  Z. 
KAPLAN,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Miss  Dellale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Dina  Dellale.  I  am  the  registered  representative  of  the  Sugar 
Industries  of  Central  America.  The  five  countries  of  Central  America 
are  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 
To  assist  me  in  answering  any  technical  questions  after  my  statement, 
may  I  introduce  the  presidents  of  each  of  these  sugar  associations: 
Manuel  Jimenez,  of  Costa  Rica;  Alfredo  Pellas,  of  Nicaragua;  Eu¬ 
genio  Aguilar,  from  El  Salvador;  Jose  Luis  Bouscayrol,  of  Guate¬ 
mala;  and  Francisco  Abufele,  from  Honduras.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan, 
who  is  general  counsel  for  our  group,  is  on  my  left. 

Though  small  by  standards  of  the  United  States,  these  nations,  on 
the  isthmus  that  links  North  and  South  America,  have  joined  together 
to  improve  their  economic  well-being.  This  is  the  fifth  year  that  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  has  operated  and  each  of  its  mem¬ 
ber  countries  has  benefited  from  the  association.  The  area  is  now  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  of  all  the  developing  countries  in  the  world,  and 
its  progress  in  this  short  period  of  time  has  been  something  of  a  sur¬ 
prise — a  very  pleasant  one.  A  close  look  at  these  achievements  will, 
perhaps,  broaden  the  understanding  of  why  we  are  before  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  five  republics  consist  of  some  13  million  people,  who  in  the  past 
faced  an  uncertain  economic  future.  Agriculture,  the  backbone  of 
their  economy,  was  subject  to  downward  spirals  of  commodity  prices. 
Each  alone  was  not  prepared  to  cope  with  their  worsening  economic 
conditions  nor  was  that  hot  wind  of  desire  which  is  fanning  the  slum 
streets  and  rural  villages  into  rising  expectations  of  a  better  life,  no 
matter  the  circumstances  of  birth.  Faced  with  such  stern  realities, 
these  five  small  countries,  logically  and  naturally,  united  in  one  large 
economic  unit  and  its  progress  before  the  entire  world  became  a  testing 
ground. 
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w  hat  does  this  common  market  movement  in  Central  America  con¬ 
sist.  of?  It  goes  far  beyond  tariff  cutting  and  lipservice.  The  coun¬ 
tries  are  tackling  joint  and  mutual  problems  and  establishing  regional 
institutions  for  finance,  research,  education,  labor,  trade,  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Harvard  Business  School  sessions  are  held  in  Nicaragua  to 
train  executives;  a  monetary  council  operates  from  Honduras  promot¬ 
ing  a  unified  currency,  using  a  peso  on  a  par  with  the  U.S.  dollar;  a 
uniform  code  of  tax  incentives  for  investment  has  been  adopted,  and 
all  now  have  direct  taxes  on  individual  and  corporate  incomes.  Fac¬ 
tories  are  springing  up  across  the  whole  area  and  their  impact  on  the 
status  of  the  underprivileged  has  brought  a  quickening  of  the  lifting 
of  living  standards.  A  middle  class  is  developing  who  are  ever  mind¬ 
ful  of  what  progress  will  bring — more  and  better  things  at  lower 
costs. 

This  bustling  panorama  is  laid  before  you  for  the  understanding  of 
what  hope  means  to  these  people  who  have  a  past  history  of  broken 
dreams.  For  while  good  attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  new 
fields  of  industrial  and  agricultural  activit}’,  of  eliminating  practices 
which  hinder  efficiency,  of  using  capital  progressively,  and  of  training 
a  rapidly  expanding  population  with  the  skills  needed  for  future 
development,  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Central  American 
area  is  a  developing  region.  For  the  time  being,  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  its  primary  resource  will  remain  the  land.  Agriculture  will 
produce  the  funds  to  buy  machinery  and  equipment.  Bike  all  small 
areas  aspiring  to  higher  standards  of  living,  these  Republics  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  trade.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  industry  has  never 
developed  is  that  no  one  Central  American  nation  Avas  big  enough  to 
provide  the  necessary  market.  Today,  the  market  is  significant. 
President  Johnson  recently,  on  July  29,  made  an  unusual  personal 
appearance  to  sign  a  loan  for  the  Central  American  Bank  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Integration.  His  remarks  in  praise  of  Central  America  are 
significant,  and  I  quote  him : 

Yes,  great,  progress  has  been  made  in  Central  America  *  *  *  The  Central 
American  Republics  are  providing  all  their  neighbors  and  all  the  Avorld  Avhat  I 
would  think  is  a  vex-y  stirring  example  of  what  can  he  accomplished  by  free  men 
with  vision,  and  with  wisdom,  and  with  courage. 

The  framework  of  the  future  Central  America  has  been  firmly  put 
in  place  and  results  so  far  have  been  most  impressive,  but  this  year  and 
next,  and  the  year  after,  and  some  years  more.  Central  America  needs 
every  dollar  agricultural  exports  bring  to  buy  manufactured  o-oods  in 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  best,  Avays  to  judge  this  region’s  progress  is  to  look  at, 
those  responsible.  Many  groups  haAre  roles  to  play  if  deATlopment 
is  to  proceed  successfully,  but  the  growth  capacities  'in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  private  enter¬ 
prises.  Businessmen  are  earning  the  future  b\T  being  good  citizens  in 
the  search  to  solve  social  problems,  improve  the  skills  of  workers  with 
on-the-job  training,  and  at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  that  the  object 
of  economic  growth  is  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  masses  of  people. 
They  know  that  Avhen  the  economic  and  social  system  is  fair,  stable,  and 
Avorks  in  the,  interest  of  the  majority,  business  Avill  thrive.  NoAAhere 
can  you  find  a  better  example  of  this  than  exists  in  the  sugar  industries 
in  each  of  the  five  countries  of  Central  America.  Sugar  is  a  private 
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enterprise  for  them  all,  from  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  cane  on  a 
small  parcel  of  self-owned  land,  through  its  milling,  until  it  reaches  the 
final  destination  of  the  marketplace.  Revenue  from  this  source  does 
not  constitute  the  patrimony  of  a  few.  The  vicious  population  explo¬ 
sion  on  the  isthmus  has  accelerated  the  part  that  the  sugar  industries 
must  play  to  solve  the  problems  of  such  conditions  if  wages  are  not 
to  sink  to  subhuman  standards. 

The  mills  buy  more  than  55  percent  of  the  cane  they  grind  from 
small  planters,  and  commitments  with  them  are  made  1  year  in  ad¬ 
vance  which  constitute  a  guaranteed  minimum  price  for  that  year 
plus  a  share  in  whatever  other  profits  are  received.  There  is  no  in¬ 
equity  of  vested  interests  here,  rather  sugar  is  vital  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Central  America.  Consequently,  anxiety  is  general 
from  the  millowner  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cane  planters 
and  their  dependents,  over  the  outcome  of  sugar  legislation  in  the 
United  States. 

The  employment  of  the  large  number  of  sugar  workers,  over  375,000, 
their  dependents  included,  with  stable  and  reasonable  wages,  cannot 
be  attained  without  an  assured  and  permanent  place  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket — this  place  not  to  retreat  from  the  one  we  earned  by  performance 
when  the  world  price  was  high  and  other  foreign  supply  sources  of 
the  United  States  were  looking  elsewhere  to  their  immediate  profits. 

Following  the  path  of  the  unity  of  their  area,  at  the  invitation  of 
Costa  Rica,  the  sugar  associations  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  met  together  as  strangers  in  1962 
and  formed  a  working  friendship  to  face  their  problems  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally.  An  organization  was  formed  called  The  Latin 
American  Sugar  Council,  consisting  of  these  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  five  should  unify  their  actions  and 
aims,  all  helping  the  other  with  exchanges  of  ideas,  working  improve¬ 
ments,  and  general  information.  This  unity  was  all  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  as  each  constituted  a  private  enterprise,  not  maintained  with  a 
government  subsidy,  but  rather  contributing  in  taxes  and  employment 
to  the  country. 

All  have  cooperated  with  their  governments  by  paying  a  levy  on 
sugar  to  provide  social  benefits  for  the  worker.  Further  still,  indi¬ 
vidually  the  millowners  of  each  of  the  countries  have  provided  better 
housing,  medical  service,  pensions,  schools,  community  centers,  play¬ 
grounds  and  playing  fields,  assuring  the  filtering  down  of  any  benefits 
that  resulted  as  participants  in  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

Both  government  and  private  enterprise  know  well  that  the  real 
national  income  and  growth  depend  on  the  terms  of  trade — the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  prices  received  for  exports  and  prices  it  must  pay 
for  imports. 

United  States  relations  with  Central  America  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  at  times  with  forgetfulness,  alternating  with  short  periods  of 
concentrated  heedfulness.  There  is  a  predisposition  to  take  them  for 
granted,  believing  that  this  friendship  requires  no  special  attention. 
But  true  friendship  involves  more  than  the  clasp  of  extended  hands 
across  the  border.  Printed  or  uttered  words  do  not  in  themselves 
bring  good  will  and  understanding.  Actions  are  necessary. 

Central  America  lives  in  dread  of  communism  and  is  the  principal 
target  of  that  peculiar  brand  preached  by  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba. 
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Small  as  these  countries  are,  and  poor  as  they  are,  they  are  working 
against  Castro,  literally  clay  and  night.  Speaking  together  in  unison, 
they  command  increasing  attention  in  world  councils  and  contribute 
vitally  to  the  moral  forces  that  the  United  States  is  mustering  to 
maintain  peace  and  security.  Their  growing  stature  is  a  significant 
factor  as  allies.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica  are  of  major  strategic,  political,  and  economic  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

Communism  works  constantly  and  incessantly  on  the  premise  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  lure  millions  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Sunshine 
cannot  fill  an  empty  stomach.  So  in  friendship,  and  with  the  mutual 
respect  that  is  especially  important  in  relations  between  large  and 
small  countries,  Central  America,  youthful,  growing,  idealistic,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  products  you  consume,  purchaser  of  much  you  produce,  friend 
and  ally  in  times  of  peace  and  war;  stanch  supporter  of  your  political 
viewpoints  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  with  five  solid  votes  each  and  every  time  a  decision  comes  up, 
those  votes  given  in  expression  of  their  democratic  beliefs,  and  most 
times  the  deciding  factor  in  close  emergency  decisions,  this  Central 
America  comes  before  the  committee  believing  in  your  genuine  under¬ 
standing  of  its  problems  and  hopes,  and  that  visible  evidence  will 
result  of  that  understanding. 

Sugar  is  the  third  largest  industry  of  the  area.  There  are  77  mills 
located  throughout  the  5  countries  participating  in  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  with  a  total  output  of  550,000  tons  a  year.  As  a  little  more  than 
half  of  this  amount  is  consumed  domestically,  there  remains  250,000 
tons  that  must  be  exported.  All  that  is  exported  has  come  to  the 
United  States. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Central  America  does  so  only  when  the 
U.S.  price  is  higher  than  elsewhere — the  Sugar  Act  to  them  is  a  two- 
way  street.  During  1963  and  1964  when  prices  soared  in  the  world 
market,  these  small  nations  at  tremendous  financial  sacrifice,  put  aside 
shortsighted  profits  to  fulfill  their  obligations  and  much  more  in  this 
program.  No  “friendly”  persuasion  was  necessary,  and  long  before  a 
voice  was  heard  from  those  who  could  better  afford  the  loss  of  profits 
when  the  world  price  was  still  soaring,  Costa  Rica,  on  December  12, 
1963,  was  the  first  of  all  quota  countries  to  speak  up  pledging  her 
entire  surplus  sugar,  of  approximately  72,000  tons,  to  the  U.S.  con¬ 
sumer  at  an  immediate  loss  of  about  $3  million,  which  represents  more 
profit  than  the  entire  Costa  Rican  sugar  industry  generates  over  the 
course  of  2  normal  years.  There  followed  quickly  the  same  coopera¬ 
tive  response  from  the  other  Central  American  countries.  This  is 
friendship. 

In  the  time  since  Cuba’s  sugar  no  longer  had  access  to  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket.  the  Isthmus  Republics  have  filled  a  substantial  amount  of  that, 
void  without  any  long-term  guarantees.  In  the  past  5  years,  they  have 
built  up  a  historical  performance.  In  adjusting  the  quotas  of  these 
countries,  Central  America  asks  that  this  record  be  considered,  together 
with  its  willingness  and  ability  to  perform  under  all  circumstances. 

The  commercial  trade  balance  with  the  United  States  of  each  of 
these  Republics  is  so  unfavorable  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  push 
quickly  and  eagerly  toward  their  goal,  that  uncertainty  is  now  appear- 
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mg  about  the  future.  The  combined  trade  deficit  with  the  United 
States  is  approximately  $81  million. 

In  1934  U.S.  exports  to  Central  America  totaled  over  $315  million. 
They  are  among  your  largest  customers  per  capita.  They  want  to 
continue  to  buy  from  the  United  States,  but  they  want  to  pay  for 
what  they  purchase  with  money  that  is  earned,  not  borrowed.  They 
do  not  wish  to  turn  elsewhere  because  of  lack  of  dollars. 

With  the  foreign  portion  of  the  Sugar  Act  not  in  effect  this  year, 
the  sugar  industries  of  the  Central  American  countries  began,  on 
their  own  initiative,  a  long-term  program  of  putting  stocks  in  reserve. 
These  stocks  will  be  continued  each  year  with  totals  that  always  ful¬ 
fill  any  one  of  the  quotas  assigned  to  them  by  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  this  voluntary  action  is  to  assure  at  all  times  a  stable  source 
of  supply  even  if  there  should  be  some  unforeseen  catastrophe  by 
nature  in  any  one  of  the  countries.  In  other  words,  the  full  amount 
of  the  quotas  from  the  five  countries  of  Central  America  would  al¬ 
ways  be  guaranteed  to  the  United  States.  The  insurance  is  the  stock 
reserve,  obligatory  to  all  five.  May  I  emphasize  that,  to  carry  such 
stocks  is  rather  expensive  and  those  charges  have  been  considered  when 
this  program  was  initiated. 

Before  placing  the  individual  requests  of  these  countries  before  the 
committee,  Central  America  asks  that  the  committee  include  in  the 
bill  before  you  a  provision  (with  specific  reference  to  the  countries  of 
Central  America  as  participants  in  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  in  accordance 
with  all  existing  terms  and  conditions),  containing  the  following  re¬ 
quirements:  whenever  there  is  established  a  shortfall  in  the  quota  of 
any  of  the  five  countries  of  the  Central  American  area  joined  together 
in  “the  Latin  American  Sugar  Council,”  the  resulting  deficit  quota 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  other  member  countries  of  this  group 
in  proportion  to  their  existing  U.S.  quotas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  firm  belief  that  you  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  will  not  forget  those  who  delivered  sugar  to  the  United 
States  when  it  was  most  needed,  and  with  all  due  reverence  for  com¬ 
puters,  may  we  ask  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  following  re¬ 
quests  which  are  illustrated  by  the  attached  map : 

The  Republic  of  Honduras,  with  no  quota,  unlike  British  Honduras, 
which  is  already  a  quota  country,  is  climbing  rapidly  into  the  age 
of  modern  industry  and  agriculture,  and  has  been  in  the  past  a  net 
importer  of  sugar.  Feeling  rather  like  Cinderella  after  her  sisters  had 
gone  to  the  ball,  Honduras  now  finds  herself  self-sufficient  and  with  a 
small  sugar  surplus  but — alas — no  quota  to  bring  it  into  the  U.S. 
market.  She  is  a  full  and  active  member  of  “the  Latin  American 
Sugar  Council.”  A  quota  of  only  5,000  tons  in  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  will 
allow  Honduras  to  take  a  place  with  her  companion  countries  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market.  Honduras  is  mentioned  separ¬ 
ately  because  of  her  exclusion  from  the  act.  The  requests  for  her 
neighbors  are  as  follows : 

e  Tons 


Guatemala— 
El  Salvador 
Nicaragua— 
Costa  Rica_ 


60,  000 
55,  000 
65,  000 
65,  000 
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Performance  and  financial  loss  have  been  stressed  in  this  statement. 
Both  factors  were  considerable,  with  their  pledges  to  the  United  States 
in  December  1963,  after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  his  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  official  for  the  year  1964.  It  was  then  that  1 
million  tons  of  global  quota  was  authorized  for  purchase  and  entry. 
By  December  24,  1963,  only  745,000  tons  had  been  subscribed  with 
Costa  Rica’s  share,  35,000  tons,  representing  almost  5  percent  of  the 
total  commitment.  It  was  not  until  January  21,  1964,  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  able  to  announce  that  the  full  million- 
ton  quota  had  been  filled. 

In  addition,  the  Western  Hemisphere  deficit  reallocation  of  98,277 
tons  authorized  on  December  18,  and  by  January  31,  1964,  had  only 
74,850  tons  pledged  of  which  Costa  Rica  had  12,000  tons  or  approxi¬ 
mately  16  percent,  and  Guatemala  pledged  50,000  tons  representing 
6  percent  of  the  total  subscription.  These  pledges  were  not  hollow 
offers,  as  the  regulations  were  such  to  necessitate  the  immediate  deposit 
of  guarantee  funds  in  a  designated  U.S.  bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude,  may  I  ask  permission  to  enter  the 
documents  relating  to  the  force  majeure  in  Costa  Rica  due  to  the  2- 
year  activity  of  the  volcano,  Irazu,  six  months  ago,  this  activity  ceased 
and  with  miraculous  swiftness  the  crops  of  that  wonderful  little  de¬ 
mocracy  have  recovered  dramatically.  The  sugar  production  will 
have  returned  to  its  original  estimate  as  given  before  this  committee  in 
1962.  I  also  ask  permission  to  submit  as  part  of  this  testimony  other 
relevant  material  in  support  of  the  Central  American  area  quota 
request. 

Economic  development  is  a  difficult  process  and  miracles  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  overnight.  Each  of  these  five  countries  is  doing  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  itself,  and  that  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment.  Without 
trade,  the  future  prospect  is  bleak.  If  one  Central  American  country 
goes.  Castroite,  all  this  hope  and  progress  will  come  to  a  halt.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  United  States  and  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  share  a  continent  together.  The  friend¬ 
ship  that  now  exists  is  strong,  and  as  cooperation  continues  to  grow, 
perhaps  the  reasons  for  hope  will  outweigh  those  for  pessimism.  Then 
it  can  be  said  with  much  truth,  “In  union  there  is  strength.” 

I  thank  the  committee  for  their  attention. 

(The  map  referred  to  appears  on  p.  189.) 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Miss  Dellale,  for  you  well-prepared 
statement.  I  assure  you  that  the  committee  will  give  careful  consider¬ 
ation  to  all  the  views  you  have  expressed.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you  with  us. 

Miss  Dellale.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions?  If  not,  the  next  witness  we  will 
call  on  will  be  Mr.  Walter  Surrey,  representing  Guadeloupe.  I  will 
now  have  to  ask  to  be  excused,  Mr.  Surrey,  but  I  have  a  very  important 
telephone  call  from  one  of  the  Cabinet  Officers.  If  you  will  just  be 
seated  I  will  be  back  shortly. 

Mr.  J ones.  Mr.  Surrey,  will  you  proceed. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Areo  Population...  13  million 

TOTAL  AREA  SUGAR  QUOTA  REQUEST...  250,000  TONS 


STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  STERLING  SURREY,  COUNSEL  FOR  ASSO¬ 
CIATED  PRIVATE  SUGAR  PRODUCERS  OF  GUADELOUPE  AND 
MARTINIQUE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALBERT  PROSTERMAN,  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  CONSULTANT  TO  THE  PRIVATE  SUGAR  PRODUCERS  OF 
GUADELOUPE  AND  MARTINIQUE 

Mr.  Surrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Walter  Sterling  Surrey.  On  behalf  of  the  private  sugar  producers 
of  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  whom  my  firm  has  the 
honor  of  representing,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this  op- 
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portunity  to  appear  before  you.  Mr.  Albert  Prosterman,  the  economic 
consultant  to  the  private  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Mar¬ 
tinique,  is  here  with  me. 

In  order  to  conserve  time,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  record 
a  document,  “Guateloupe  and  Martinique  as  a  Sugar  Supplier  to  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  first  to  consider  the  provision  in  the 
administration’s  bill  which  relocates  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
somewhere  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  issue  was  clearly  presented 
to  the  Congress  when  considering  the  Sugar  Act  in  1961.  At  that 
time  the  following  question  was  posed  in  the  House:  “Does  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  include  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
and  the  British  West  Indies?” 

Your  reply  on  behalf  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  was: 

On  tlie  map  used  by  the  committee  it  certainly  does.  I  understand  that  the 
State  Department  does  not  consider  some  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  as  part  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  because  they  are  territories  of  or  affiliated  with  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  As  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  any  island 
or  area  or  country  in  the  psysical  area  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  part  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  for  purposes  of  this  bill.  That  was  the  reason  for 
putting  the  word  ‘‘areas”  in  our  amendment  rather  than  confining  it  to  just 
“countries.” 

Now  the  bureaucrats  are  trying  again  to  move  these  islands  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  purportedly  take  this  action  for  the 
same  reason  they  tried  to  do  so  in  1961,  that  Guadeloupe  and  Mar¬ 
tinique  are  territories  or  affiliates  of  a  European  country.  But  if  that 
is  the  reason,  the  administration  bill  does  not.  even  apply  it  in  a 
consistent  manner.  In  the  case  of  the  British  West  Indies,  some  of 
which  are  independent  countries  and  some  of  which  are  dependent 
territories,  the  administration  correctly  treats  them  all  the  same,  as 
all  being  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  British  Honduras,  which 
is  a  British  colony,  is  also  correctly  treated  as  a  Western  Hemisphere 
country. 

But  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  are  not  treated  as  part  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  The  result  of  this  geographic  sorcery  is  that,  unlike 
every  other  sugar-producing  area  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Guade¬ 
loupe  and  Martinique  are  treated  in  a  disciminatory  manner: 

First,  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  are  arbitrarily  restricted  in  their 
share  of  any  future  growth  in  U.S.  consumption  requirements. 

Second,  they  are  arbitrarily  restricted  in  their  share  of  the  realloca¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota. 

Third,  they  are  precluded  from  sharing  in  the  reallocation  of  any 
foreign  quota  suspensions  and  reductions. 

Fourth,  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  share  in  the  reallocation 
of  domestic  and  foreign  deficits. 

I  am  not  sure  just,  where  the  bureaucrats  relocated  these  islands. 
They  are  treated  differently  from  all  other  countries  and  colonies 
located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  furthermore,  greater  restrictions 
are  placed  on  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  than  on  the  non-Westem 
Hemisphere  British  colonies  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  Mauritius,  Swaziland, 
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and  Southern  Rhodesia.  There  is  attached  as  an  appendix  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  treatment  of  the  sugar-producing  areas  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Mar¬ 
tinique  have  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  other  suppliers  are  given 
larger  quotas.  Nor  do  they  question  special  treatment  being  accorded 
where  circumstances  indicate  that  there  are  prudent  and  judicious 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

But  they  do  request,  as  loyal  and  dependable  sugar  suppliers  to  the 
United  States,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  that  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  be  treated  equally 
under  the  Sugar  Act  with  their  neighbors,  and  that  they  not  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against. 

I  should  like  now  to  summarize  some  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  should  be  accorded  equitable  and  nondis- 
criminatory  treatment.  Fuller  details  on  this  are  presented  in  the 
booklet. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  is  a  good  and  accessible  source  of  sugar. 
Within  that  ai’ea,  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  as  inte¬ 
gral  parts  of  the  great  sugar-producing  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  offer 
a  most  accessible  and  proven  source.  Together  with  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  they  form  a  nearby 
and  certain  source  of  sugar  readily  and  conveniently  available  to  the 
east  coast  refineries.  They  are  a  convenient  source  of  sugar  because 
they  produce  sugar  in  the  spring,  when  offshore  raw  sugar  is  most 
needed  by  the  U.S.  can  refiners. 

Even  more  important  than  their  accessibility,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  have  an  out¬ 
standing  record  of  loyalty  and  dependability  as  suppliers  to  the  United 
States,  especially  in  times  of  U.S.  emergency  and  shortage.  In  World 
War  II,  when  the  United  States  was  desperately  short  of  sugar,  and 
the  world  market  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price,  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  shipped  to  the  United  States  more  than  double  the 
amounts  of  any  other  country  but  one ;  they  were  second  only  to  Cuba 
( which,  of  course,  had  preferential  treatment)  in  supplying  the  United 
States. 

In  1963,  again  a  period  of  great  sugar  shortage  and  price  uncertainty 
in  the  United  States  because  of  a  higher  world  market  price,  producers 
on  these  islands  offered  and  shipped  more  than  three  times  their  legis¬ 
lative  quota  to  the  United  States.  And  again  in  1964,  although  their 
sugar  was  in  short  supply  because  of  the  damaging  hurricane  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  the  producers  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  gave 
early  assurances  to  the  United  States  that  their  quota  commitments 
for  this  country  had  priority  status,  despite  the  temptation  to  recoup 
their  hurricane  losses  by  selling  in  the  more  profitable  world  market. 

A  second  major  reason  for  not  discriminating  against  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  is  the  fact  that  their  location  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  which  makes  them  convenient  suppliers  of  offshore  sugar  to 
the  United  States,  also  makes  them  natural  markets  for  U.S.  products. 
The  United  States  has  the  right  to  expect  that  its  willingness  to  buy 
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offshore  sugar  will  result  in  increased  willingness  by  the  supplier  to 
buy  goods  from  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique,  these  expectations  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Prior  to  1961,  which  was  the  first  year  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
were  granted  a  basis  for  exporting  sugar  to  the  United  States,  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  islands  was  limited.  However, 
since  1961,  total  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  United  States  has 
grown  steadily.  In  fact,  from  1960,  when  the  United  States  purchased 
no  sugar  from  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  through  1964,  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  to  these  islands  increased  almost  four  times. 

Because  they  are  small,  the  total  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  Guade¬ 
loupe  and  Martinique  may  not  seem  enormous.  However,  these  export 
figures  are  very  impressive  in  two  ways.  First — in  terms  of  the  rate 
of  increase  in  trade  with  the  United  States  since  the  United  States 
began  purchasing  sugar  produced  in  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique — 
U.S.  exports  to  the  islands  have  increased  from  only  $2,900,000  in  1960 
to  $11  million  in  1964.  Second,  the  figures  are  impressive  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy  which  share  in  and  benefit 
from  U.S.  export  trade  to  these  islands.  The  booklet  which  we  have 
placed  before  you  contains  many  statistics  in  this  regard.  For  pres¬ 
ent  purposes,  I  will  only  mention  that  the  U.S.  economic  sectors 
which  have  participated  in  this  increase  export  trade  range  from 
clothing  manufacturing  in  the  New  England  and  Southern  States  to 
almost  every  type  of  industrial  product  and  include  virtually  every 
aspect  and  area  of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  an  overall  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Guade¬ 
loupe  and  Martinique  and  has  thus  very  concretely  benefited  from  its 
extension  of  stigar  quotas  to  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  since  1961. 
Our  booklet  contains  information  on  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  and 
social  benefits  which  rank  high  compared  to  any  other  areas  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  should  like  to  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  referring  again  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  geography. 

The  administration  bill  purports  to  apply  formulas  in  a  non- 
discriminatory  manner,  yet  three  areas,  all  located  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  are  not  treated  the  same.  Thus,  both  British  Honduras 
and  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies  are  colonies,  are  located  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  for  purposes  of  the  proposed  legislation  are 
recognized  by  the  administration  bill  as  being  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  But  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  also  located  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  having  a  similar  relationship  to  a  European  coun¬ 
try,  are  treated  as  second-class  citizens  within  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  location  of  continents  and  islands  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State,  and  was 
accomplished  by  a  power  greater  than  they.  Guadeloupe  and  Mar¬ 
tinique  are  physically  located  where  they  have  always  been.  And 
nothing  has  changed  since  Congress’  clear-cut  and  categorical  de¬ 
cision  in  1961  that  for  purposes  of  the  sugar  legislation,  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  are  what  they  are— a  part  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  do  not  represent 
giant  sugar  producers,  if  one  is  to  consider  the  totality  of  the  U.S. 
requirements.  But  we  do  represent  producers  who  have  proven  their 
loyalty  and  ability  to  help  meet  these  requirements  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  and  in  significant  amounts.  The  sugar  producers  of  Guade¬ 
loupe  and  Martinique  ask  principally  that  you  reaffirm  your  decision 
of  1961,  and  treat  them  as  you  treat  suppliers  from  all  other  sugar- 
producing  areas  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Surrey.  I  regret  I 
had  to  leave  the  room  briefly,  but  I  understand  you  offered  this  docu¬ 
ment,  this  well-prepared  document.  However,  it  is  too  cumbersome 
for  the  printed  record,  but  copies  will  be  made  available  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  statement,  and  I  compliment  you  upon 
the  brevity  of  this  statement  as  well  as  the  substance  of  it.  If  there 
are  no  questions,  I  will  call  the  next  witness,  Mr.  Ganson  Purcell,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Rhodesian  Sugar  Association  of  Salisbury. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Purcell. 

STATEMENT  OE  GANSON  PURCELL,  REPRESENTING  RHODESIA 

SUGAR  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HON.  GEOFFREY 

ELLMAN-BROWN 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  time  is  precious. 

I  do  wish  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have  a  memorandum  statement 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  committee  which  I 
should  like  to  request  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  close  of  my 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  shall  be  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  this  Rhodesian  sugar  document? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  sooner. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  file  that,  I  am  going  to  file 
the  North  Carolina  tobacco  documents. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  had  not  intended  to  ask  that  this  document  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  printed  transcript. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes.  The  brochure  I  handed  up  was  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement.  We  will 
include  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  have  with  me  the  chairman  of  the  Rhodesia  Sugar 
Association  whom  I  would  like  to  introduce,  the  Honorable  Geoffrey 
Ellman-Brown. 

The  Rhodesia  Sugar  Association,  which  I  represent,  represents  the 
interests  of  the  private  sugar  producers  of  Rhodesia.  I  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  Rhodesian  Government.  Mr.  Ellman-Brown  is  not  a  part 
of  the  Rhodesian  Government,  although  he  has  served  in  previous 
years  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  his  country 
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as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  during  that  time  occupied  various 
important  Cabinet  posts,  including  those  of  Minister  of  Development 
and  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  membership  of  the  Rhodesia  Sugar  Association  is  composed 
of  the  growers,  millers,  and  refiners  of  sugar  in  Rhodesia.  The  grow¬ 
ers  include  individual  planters  of  sugarcane  whose  participation  in 
the  industry  is  being  encouraged  by  the  large  estates  which  are  making 
land  available  to  individuals  for  this  purpose. 

As  members  of  the  committee  probably  are  aware,  the  name  “Rho¬ 
desia”  today  is  applied  to  that  area  of  central  Africa  which  until  1963 
formed  a  part  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and,  as 
such,  was  known  as  Southern  Rhodesia. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Federation,  its  other  two  component 
parts,  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  became  known  as  Malawi 
and  Zambia. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10496,  it  is  proposed  to  grant 
to  Rhodesia  a  quota  of  barely  9,000  short  tons  raw  value,  based  on  the 
U.S.  consumption  estimate  of  9,700,000  tons,  and  including  temporary 
participation  in  the  Cuban  reserve. 

The  Rhodesian  producers  are  seeking  a  quota  of  not  less  than  60,000 
short  tons,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  justification  for 
their  request. 

First,  although  this  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  in  my  prepared 
statement  and  in  the  brochure,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  development  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  in  Rhodesia, 
which  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  world.  The  ingenuity  and 
energy  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  have  turned  a  desert  into  a  garden 
spot  where  the  cane  is  grown  under  completely  irrigated,  controlled 
conditions,  free  from  climatic  disturbances  with  the  result  that  raw 
sugar  of  a  quality  and  in  the  volume  required  can  be  produced  to  meet 
the  demand  of  consumers. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  10  years  this  industry  has  progressed 
from  a  productive  capacity  of  less  than  5,000  short  tons  per  year  to 
over  275,000  short  tons  in  the  current  year,  and  is  now  in  the  unique 
position  of  not  only  being  able  to  guarantee  quality  and  supply,  but 
is  prepared  to  hold  uncommitted  stocks  of  80,000  tons  in  inventory 
reserves.  This  will  insure  delivery  to  the  U.S.  refineries  at  any  time 
during  a  calendar  year. 

Second,  the  development  of  the  Rhodesian  sugar  industry  has 
brought  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  of  many 
thousands  of  the  predominant  native  African  population  of  Rhodesia, 
so  many  of  whom  have  historically  survived  on  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  addition  to  paying  substantial  cash  wages  to  workers,  the  indus¬ 
try  has  provided  free  educational,  hospital,  and  medical  facilities  and 
housing  for  the  workers  and  their  families.  It  has  also  generated 
increased  employment,  and  the  same  higher  standard  of  living  for 
many  thousands  more  who  are  dependent  indirectly  on  the  industry, 
and  the  end  is  by  no  means  reached. 

Very  large  expenditures  of  capital  have  been  made  by  the  industry 
in  the  expectation  of  realizing  returns  which  will  enable  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  expansion  of  the  social  and  economic  advantages. 
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Assurance  of  long-term  access  to  sugar  markets,  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  with  resulting  sales  at  stable  prices,  is  essential  to 
confidence  in  the  continuation  of  this  great  operation.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  must  not  be  underestimated. 

Over  the  years,  Rhodesian  leaders  have  worked  to  build  a  stable 
and  democratic  form  of  government  for  their  people.  Only  through 
education  and  the  establishment  on  a  broad  basis  of  a  standard  of 
living  giving  contentment  to  the  people  can  this  objective  be  achieved 
and  insured  for  the  future. 

The  spread  of  ideologies  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy  must  be  prevented.  Already  eastern  communism  is  making 
its  appearance  on  Rhodesia’s  borders,  and  attempts  at  infiltration  of 
Rhodesia  itself  have  begun. 

Third,  as  most  of  you  know,  Rhodesia  has  for  many  years  been 
dependent  on  one  predominant  agricultural  crop,  tobacco.  The  econ¬ 
omists  of  the  country  have  come  to  realize,  especially  in  very  recent 
years,  that  this  is  an  undesirable  situation  and  one  which,  indeed,  can 
produce  unfavorable  results  in  the  world  market  through  overproduc¬ 
tion.  As  a  consequence,  the  Rhodesian  tobacco  industry  has  volun¬ 
tarily  imposed  on  itself  production  limits. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Ellman-Brown.  From  350  million  pounds  in  1964  to  240  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  making  a  little  progress.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Purcell.  However,  urgent  employment  requirements  of  a  fast¬ 
growing  African  population  must  be  met,  and  a  sound  sugar  industry, 
which  like  tobacco  is  a  large  employer  of  labor,  will  not  only  greatly 
assist  in  providing  this  employment,  but  will  also  provide  a  more 
balanced  agricutural  economy. 

To  meet  these  needs,  Rhodesia  is  not  seeking  direct  aid  from  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere.  Its  desire  is  to  generate  the  cash  needed 
to  improve  its  economy  through  the  sale  of  its  commodities  abroad 
in  meaningful  quantities. 

A  quota  of  9,000  short  tons  of  sugar  as  provided  in  the  bill  will  not 
yield  significant  returns.  An  allotment  of  60,000  tons  would  go  far 
toward  providing  the  needed  assurance. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  committee’s  attention 
to  the  status  of  trade  relations  between  Rhodesia  and  the  United 
States.  As  the  chart  in  the  back  of  the  Rhodesian  sugar  brochure 
which  I  have  distributed  graphically  illustrates,  Rhodesia  is  rapidly 
increasing  its  imports  of  goods  from  the  United  States,  including  farm 
products.  Its  imports  of  all  goods  have  shown  a  dramatic  rise  in  the 
last  3  years,  resulting  in  a  U.S.  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  1964  of 
over  $9  million. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Rhodesia  has  a  clear  right  to  ask  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  U.S.  imports  of  Rhodesian  goods,  and  sugar  again 
is  the  obvious  answer. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  briefly  address  myself  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration's  method  of  allocating  the  foreign  quotas  as  they  affect 
Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  feels  she  is  being  unjustly  penalized  because  she 
was  not  an  exporter  in  1962  and  had  only  limited  export  surpluses  in 
1963  and  1964. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Rhodesia  shipped  all  of  its  uncom¬ 
mitted  stocks  to  the  United  States  in  1963  and  1964,  and  in  March  1964 
offered  to  supply  this  market  on  a  long-term  basis  with  much  greater 
tonnages  out  of  its  sharply  increasing  production. 

In  that,  connection,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  charts  on  pages  18  and 
19  of  the  brochure. 

When  Rhodesia  made  these  shipments  and  made  this  long-term  offer, 
at  all  those  times  the  U.S.  price  was  well  below  the  world  market 
price. 

Just  before  closing,  I  would  urge  you  to  see  the  attachment  to  our 
statement  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  sugar  which  is  produced 
by  Rhodesia.  It  contains  three  sheets:  a  raw  sugar  evaluation  en¬ 
closed  with  a  letter  certifying  the  quality  of  the  samples,  and  a  letter 
which  we  have  just  recently  obtained  reflecting  the  pleasure  of  the  re¬ 
finers  and  satisfaction  in  the  final  goods  produced  pursuant  to  sample. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  I  thank  y  -u  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  here  today,  and  for  your  courtesy  in  listening  to 
our  presentation. 

(The  memorandum  previously  referred  to  follows :) 

Memorandum  of  Ganson  Purcell  in  Support  of  a  U.S.  Sugar  Quota  for 

Rhodesian  Sugar  Producers 

This  memorandum  is  submitted  in  support  of  the  Rhodesia  Sugar  Association’s 
application  to  the  Congress  for  participation  in  the  sugar  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  under  the  bill  tH.R.  10496)  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  60,000  short 
tons,  raw  value.  As  will  be  demonstrated,  the  Rhodesia  sugar  industry  is  capable 
in  every  respect  of  supplying  at  least  this  amount  of  sugar  annually  to  the  U.S. 
market,  and  the  needs  of  this  developing  country  fully  justify  the  request. 

RHODESIA  AS  A  SUGAR  PRODUCER 

Rhodesia  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  sugar  exporting  countries 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  a  sound  and  growing  producer.  It  was  only  during  the 
last  10  years  that  the  sugar-producing  industry  was  developed  from  an  experi¬ 
mental  effort  into  the  great  and  growing  industry  that  it  is  today.  This  develop¬ 
ment  took  place  entirely  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  has  experienced  its  most 
rapid  growth  in  the  last  4  years. 

Rhodesia  was  not  a  sugar-exporting  country  until  1963.  It  was  a  net  importer 
until  1962.  in  which  year  its  own  production  for  the  first  time  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  domestic  consumption  requirements  of  the  entire  Central  African  Fed¬ 
eration  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  part.  Consequently,  when  the  sugar  amend¬ 
ments  of  1962  were  under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  the  Rhodesian  pro¬ 
ducers  were  not  in  a  favorable  position  to  seek  participation  as  a  foreign  sup¬ 
plier  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market.  Although  expectations  of  increased  production 
might  have  warranted  Rhodesia’s  seeking  an  allotment  at  that  time,  they  did 
not  have  the  actual  experience  behind  them  to  support  an  application  for  any 
substantial  quota. 

When,  in  the  year  1963,  Rhodesia’s  sugar  production  exceeded  its  own  domestic 
consumption  demands,  and  those  of  its  former  partners  in  the  Federation  (Mal¬ 
awi  and  Zambia),  it  began  to  look  toward  oversea  markets  in  which  to  dispose 
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of  its  surplus.  One  of  the  first  two  lots  of  raw  sugar  which  Rhodesia  shipped 
abroad  was  to  the  U.S.  market.  Significantly,  this  shipment  (of  about  10.000 
tons)  was  made  to  this  country,  at  the  U.S.  price  at  a  time  when  it  could  have 
been  sold  in  the  world  market  at  a  substantially  greater  profit.  This  country 
needed  the  sugar  and  was  calling  for  supplies.  Rhodesia  answered  that  call  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  showing  its  friendship  to  the  United  States,  and  signifying 
its  desire  to  become  a  regular  participant  among  the  foreign  suppliers  to  the 
United  States.  In  December  1963,  it  made  application  under  the  global  quota 
for  1964  and  was  again  allotted  a  participation  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000  tons. 

In  view  of  the  administration’s  recommendation,  as  reflected  in  H.R.  10496, 
that  foreign  quotas  be  fixed  in  performances  in  the  difficult  years  of  1963  and 
1964,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  those  years  Rhodesia  shipped  every  available  ton 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  over  and  above  contracts  it  had  already  entered 
into  with  neighboring  countries  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  shipments, 
although  seemingly  small  in  tonnage,  actually  represented  21.14  and  14.4  percent 
in  the  respective  years  of  total  sugar  exported  overseas,  and  as  is  known,  were 
sold  at  well  below  the  then  world  market  price. 

In  March  of  last  year,  when  it  was  expected  that  further  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  would  be  considered  by  the  Congress,  the  Rhodesian  producers  advised 
the  U.S.  Government  through  diplomatic  channels  that  they  proposed  to  seek  a 
substantial  quota  for  1965  and  subsequent  years.  The  amount  again  represented 
practically  the  whole  of  Rhodesia’s  uncommitted  surplus,  and  the  world  market 
price  was  still  well  above  the  U.S.  price.  However,  legislation  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  and  the  foreign  quotas  established  under  the  1962  amendment  expired 
at  the  end  of  1964.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  under  its  general 
authority,  fixed  foreign  quotas  for  1965  based  upon  actual  deliveries  made  in  the 
years  1963  and  1964.  The  weighted  calculation  under  the  Department’s  formula 
resulted  in  a  1965  quota  for  Rhodesia  of  9,197  short  tons,  raw  value. 

The  following  table  contains  figures  showing  present  and  future  production  by 
the  Rhodesian  sugar  industry : 

Raw  sugar  production,  consumption,  and  exports  from  the  commencement  of 
exports  in  1963  and  projected  to  1968 

[In  short  tons] 


1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Total  production _ _ _  _  _ 

137, 600 
62, 900 

165,  700 
65, 000 

277, 500 
70,250 

390, 000 
72, 500 

497,  000 
75,000 

507,000 
81, 500 

Rhodesian  domestic  market _  ... 

Total  exports.  .. 

74,  700 

16,  000 
9,700 

100,  700 

19. 800 

10. 800 
150 

207, 250 

26, 000 
17,  700 
6,  500 

317, 500 

27,  000 
11,  000 
7,000 

422,  000 

15,000 

8,000 

7,500 

425, 500 

8,000 

Local  exports: 

Zambia.  .  .... 

Malawi.  ....  __  . . 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate . . 

8,000 

Total _  _ _  _ _ 

49, 000 

69, 950 

157,  050 

272, 500 
272, 500 

391, 500 
391, 500 

409, 500 
409, 500 

Overseas  exports _  _  .  . . 

United  States  of  America _ _ 

10, 360 
21, 500 
17, 140 

10,  070 
27, 000 
32, 880 

8, 758 
53, 000 
72, 892 
22, 400 

Canada  _  ..  . . . . .  ... 

United  Kingdom .  ...  _ 

Japan _ _ 

In  1965,  production  will  be  277,500  tons.  Next  year  the  figure  will  approach 
400,000  tons  and  in  1967  almost  half  a  million  tons  of  sugar.  Rhodesia  will 
continue  to  honor  its  undertaking  to  supply  the  adjacent  African  States  of 
Malawi  and  Zambia  until  they  produce  their  own  domestic  sugar  requirements. 
But  even  so,  there  will  be  a  balance  for  overseas  exports  which  next  year  will  be 
over  270,000  tons  and  over  400,000  tons  in  1968.  The  estimated  growth  in 
Rhodesia’s  exportable  sugar  surplus  is  illustrated  dramatically  in  the  following 
graph. 
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PRODUCTION  CONSUMPTION  &  EXPORTS  1963  -1968 


Local 

Consumption 


Exportsto  Contingent 
Territories  (Nil  in  1969 ) 


Balance  available  fcr 
!  }  Export  Overseas 
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Naturally,  the  industry  is  anxious  to  secure  assured  foreign  outlets  for  as 
much  of  these  surpluses  as  is  possible.  For  that  reason — and  for  very  impor¬ 
tant  complementary  reasons  which  I  shall  mention — it  is  seeking  a  basic  quota 
of  60,000  tons  anually  for  importation  into  the  United  States.  It  is  easily 
demonstrable  that  the  Rhodesian  growers  can  fill  such  a  quota  and  any  accre¬ 
tions  to  it  which  may  result  from  an  increased  demand  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Rhodesia’s  present  long-term  foreign  commitments  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  are  rather  limited  in  amount.  Rhodesia  acceded  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Sugar  Agreement  on  January  1,  1965,  but  because  of  the  limited 
quota  balance  available  it  attained  a  token  fixed  price  quota  of  only  25,000  long 
tons.  Its  overall  Commonwealth  Agreement  quota  is  125,000  long  tons,  but  the 
additional  100,000  tons  are  exportable  only  to  the  extent  that  a  demand  exists 
for  the  sugar  in  Britain  and  Canada.  The  price  payable  for  these  100,000  tons 
is  not  fixed  but  is  at  world  price  plus  a  small  preference.  Other  contracts  for 
delivery  of  limited  tonnages  at  values  related  to  world  market  prices  have 
been  negotiated  with  Japan  and  Malaya. 
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QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  RHODESIAN  SUGAR 

The  sugar  produced  in  Rhodesia  is  of  a  very  high  quality — rich  in  sucrose 
content.  This  committee  will  understand  that  the  cost  structure  of  any  refinery 
is  dependent  to  a  very  large  degree  on  the  quality  of  raw  sugar  available  for 
processing.  Rhodesian  raw  sugar  has  been  endorsed  and  approved  by  those 
refineries  which  have  taken  delivery  of  this  sugar  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  submitting  as  an  attachment  to  this  statement  correspondence  and  a  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  testifying  to  the  very  high  quality  of  Rhodesian  sugar  which  has 
been  imported  into  this  country.  Moreover,  this  standard  of  quality  is  ex¬ 
tremely  consistent  and  does  not  vary  from  season  to  season. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  cane  is  completely 
controlled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  areas  in  which  it  is  planted — known  as  the 
lowveld — contain  very  rich  soil  which  is  watered  by  irrigation.  These  lands, 
which  were  semiarid  scrublands,  have  been  reclaimed  and  made  productive 
through  the  building  of  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  country’s  rivers  at  points 
in  the  higher  altitudes  where  rainfall  is  plentiful,  and  through  construction  of 
a  system  of  conduits  which  supply  the  water  to  the  lowveld  as  desired. 

As  a  result,  the  cane  plantations  enjoy  a  very  high  yield  of  cane  and  sugar, 
and  an  extraordinarily  rapid  harvesting  period  of  only  12  to  13  months.  An 
average  cane  yield  of  1  ton  of  sugar  from  8  to  8%  tons  of  cane  is  the  rule  in  the 
industry.  As  a  result,  the  lowveld  area  yields  an  average  of  6  tons  of  sugar  to 
every  acre  every  year.  Carefully  rotated  planting  results  in  a  more  or  less 
continuous  production  of  cane  for  the  mills  which  operate  during  a  9-month 
period  from  March  to  December  of  each  year. 

The  cane-growing  areas,  being  located  some  400  miles  from  the  sea,  are  free 
from  the  climatic  disturbances  experienced  in  coastal  areas,  such  as  hurri¬ 
canes,  and,  of  course,  are  not  subject  to  drought. 

Rapid  rail  delivery  to  the  coast  has  been  developed,  and  loading  facilities  at 
the  port  of  Lourenco  Marques  in  Portuguese  Mozambique  are  exceedingly  effi¬ 
cient.  In  fact,  a  bulk  loading  terminal  at  this  port — now  under  construction 
and  scheduled  for  completion  in  May  1966 — will  provide  a  greatly  increased 
loading  rate  so  that  a  ship  may  be  turned  around  in  as  little  as  12  hours’  time. 
In  addition,  reserve  storage  capacity  is  available,  and  the  Sugar  Association 
plans  to  maintain  a  raw  sugar  reserve  at  port  ready  for  loading  of  about  40,000 
tons,  and  adequate  reserve  stocks  will  be  held  at  the  sugarmills. 

Rhodesia  is  one  of  the  lowest  cost  sugar-producing  areas  of  the  world,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mills  to  the  coast.  Delivery 
time  from  Lourenco  Marques  to  New  York  is  approximately  22  days,  but  because 
of  the  continuity  and  controlled  method  of  its  sugar  production,  Rhodesia  can¬ 
not  only  give  an  unparalleled  guaranty  of  availability  of  supply,  but  is  prepared 
to  deliver  raw  sugar  to  U.S.  refiners  on  any  date  throughout  the  year  specified 
by  them,  thus  eliminating  storage  and  other  costs  in  this  country. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SUGAR  ON  RHODESIA’S  ECONOMY 

Until  recently  the  population  of  the  present  sugar-producing  areas  supported 
itself  at  a  very  meager  subsistence  level.  Ten  years  ago  the  population  was 
negligible  and  there  was  virtually  no  paid  employment.  The  significant  change 
from  this  situation  took  place  after  the  Kyle  Dam.  the  first  of  the  great  water 
retention  dams,  was  completed  in  1961.  By  the  beginning  of  1965.  the  sugar 
industry  had  increased  direct  paid  employment  to  a  total  of  over  21.000  persons, 
of  which  all  but  about  500  were  native  Africans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
population  directly  supported  by  the  industry  at  that  time  was  over  64,000  per¬ 
sons.  Indirect  employment  extended  the  support  of  this  cash  economy  to  nearly 
120,000  people,  of  which  most  are  Africans. 

The  industry  estimates  that  by  1968  the  basic  direct  employment  will  have 
increased  from  21.000  to  30.000  persons,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  people  directly  and  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  industry. 

The  accrual  of  social  and  economical  benefits  from  the  development  of  this 
industry  over  this  brief  period  is  probably  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
New  and  modern  housing  has  been  built  for  the  workers ;  schools  and  modern 
hospital  facilities  have  been  constructed;  free  education  and  hospital  and  medi¬ 
cal  benefits  have  been  supplied  for  the  workers  and  their  families.  The  trans¬ 
formation  of  these  people  from  a  subsistence  to  a  cash  economy  has  been  elec¬ 
trifying. 
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The  lowveld  areas  are  also  being  developed  for  the  cultivation  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  so  as  further  to  insure  the  attainment  of  a  more  balanced 
economy.  Further  expansion  of  sugar  production  facilities  will  be  realized  at 
the  end  of  1965  when  another  water  retention  dam,  presently  under  construction, 
will  be  completed,  and  the  country’s  fourth  sugar  company  will  begin  operations. 

The  financing  of  these  projects  is  borne  by  private  enterprise.  Already,  the 
sugar  industry  has  expended  $72  million  in  plant,  equipment,  housing,  and  water 
supply ;  and  before  its  present  plans  ax-e  completed  will  have  invested  a  total  of 
at  least  $100  million.  This  excludes  the  cost  of  dams  and  major  irrigation 
canals,  which  total  an  additional  $18  million.  These  outlays  have  increased  the 
national  income  by  about  $24  million  and  projections  indicate  a  further  increase 
in  the  next  2  years  to  over  $32  million. 

Sugar  is  one  of  Rhodesia’s  most  important  exports.  Currently  it  is  the  fourth 
largest  earner  of  external  currencies,  ranking  behind  tobacco,  gold,  and  asbestos. 
It  is  expected  that  within  2  years  sugar  will  earn  approximately  $28  million  in 
foreign  currencies,  making  it  Rhodesia's  second  most  important  export. 

THE  NEED  FOR  MARKETS 

The  Rhodesian  sugar  industry  is  an  exporter  of  only  2  years’  standing  and 
during  this  period  it  has  succeeded  in  finding  markets  for  its  total  production 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  reputation  it  has  earned  for  high  quality  and  relia¬ 
ble  performance.  However,  the  planned  development  is  now  coming  into  full 
production  and  an  increasing  tonnage  must  find  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Tou  will  note  that  Rhodesia  has  only  a  limited  domestic  market  and  the  sugar 
industry  is  taking  vigorous  steps  to  increase  domestic  consumption.  But  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  and  even  when  an  increase  in 
the  domestic  market  has  been  accomplished  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  sell 
more  and  more  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Within  18  months  Rhodesia 
will  be  exporting  some  400,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  of  which,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  only  25,000  tons  is  now  assured  of  a  guaranteed  price. 

The  continued  growth  and  vitality  of  this  industry,  with  its  concomitant  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  benefits,  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  growers 
to  market  their  product  throughout  the  coming  years.  A  sound  core  of  assured 
export  outlets  at  stable  prices  is  essential  to  this  end.  A  substantial,  and  hope¬ 
fully  increasing  participation  in  the  U.S.  market  would  be  of  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance. 

RHODESIAN  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

One  of  the  paramount  considerations  which  the  Congress  has  historically  em¬ 
phasized  in  allocating  the  U.S.  market  to  foreign  suppliers  under  the  Sugar 
Act  has  been  the  contribution  which  foreign  suppliers  in  turn  can  make  to  this 
country’s  economy  and,  in  particular,  to  its  agricultural  economy.  Of  cor¬ 
responding  importance  is  the  question  of  the- extent  to  which  foreign  suppliers 
are  already  recipients  of  direct  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States. 

(  Rhodesia  is  not  among  those  countries  which  receive  direct  aid  from  the  United 
States  in  any  form,  and  has  no  intention  of  seeking  such  aid.  It  is  content  to 
obtain  its  economic  benefits  from  this  country  through  sales  to  it  of  Rhodesian 
products.  An  increase  in  its  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  would  add  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  its  income  from  this  trade. 

As  of  today,  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  favors  the  United 
States  and  has  done  so  for  several  years.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease  m  the  excess  of  Rhodesian  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  over  U.S.  purchases  of 
Rhodesmn  goods.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  Rhodesian  imports  of 
U.S.  farm  products.  The  following  chart  graphically  illustrates  the  trade  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Rhodesia  and  the  United  States : 
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IMPORTS  10,346,000  12,892,500  20,792,800 

EXPORTS  8,383,757  7,766,585  11,127,200 


364,000  1,065,000  1,563,000 


As  the  chart  indicates,  there  was  an  excess  of  approximately  $2  million  of 
Rhodesian  imports  from  the  United  States  over  its  exports  to  this  country  in 

1962,  and  that  gap  widened  appreciably  in  1963  and  1964,  growing  to  more  than 
$9  million  in  1964 — nearly  a  2-to-l  ratio.  Rhodesian  imports  of  farm  products 
from  the  United  States  (chiefly  wheat  and  canned  foods)  as  shown  on  the  same 
chart,  have  increased  from  approximately  $360,000  in  1962  to  over  $1  million  in 

1963,  and  more  than  $1,500,000  in  1964. 

Sales  of  Rhodesian  sugar  into  the  United  States  would  not  affect  this  trend 
significantly,  since  the  receipts  from  such  sales  are  returned  to  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  and  their  employees.  When  cash  comes  into  the  pockets  of  the  African 
worker  it  stimulates  his  buying  of  what  Americans  regard  as  the  necessities  of 
life  which,  until  reecntly,  have  been  beyond  the  reach  or  realization  of  the 
worker  and  his  family.  One  fact  alone,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point,  is  that 
the  subsistence-farmer-turned-sugar-worker  spends  his  cash  first  and  foremost 
on  bread,  which  was  never  before  available  to  him.  Rhodesia,  which  is  not  a 
wheat-producing  country  must — as  it  has  in  the  past — rely  on  the  United  States 
for  a  significant  proportion  of  its  supply  of  this  basic  commodity. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  Rhodesian  sugar  industry  does  not  coine  to  the  Congress  with  hat  in  hand, 
seeking  a  handout.  It  comes  here  to  sell  a  product  and  a  service  of  which  it  is 
justly  proud.  True,  a  marketing  quota  such  as  it  suggests  will  be  of  real  benefit 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  It  is  also  true  that  what  it  has 
to  offer — a  reliable  supply  of  high-quality  raw  sugar — is  what  the  consumers 
and  refiners  of  the  United  States  need  to  supplement  the  output  of  this  country’s 
domestic  producers  of  sugar. 


Christman  &  Co., 

Neic  York,  N.Y.,  August  16,  1965. 

Sugar  Sales  (Pvt.)  Ltd., 

Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Gentlemen:  We  refer  to  our  letter  to  you  of  July  30,  1964,  in  which  we  in¬ 
formed  you  that  Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars,  Inc.,  had  approved  the  samples  of 
Rhodesian  sugar  submitted  by  us  for  their  analysis.  This  refiner  received  the 
U.S.  quota  cargo  shipped  by  Rhodesia  in  1964  on  the  SS  Kimon  and  has  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  sugars  delivered.  They  met  in  all 
respects  the  extremely  high  quality  standards  set  by  Refined  Syrups  in  their 
purchasing  of  raw  sugar  and  were  equal  to  or  better  than  the  samples  originally 
submitted.  Refined  Syrups,  in  fact,  were  well  enough  impressed  with  your 
sugars  to  commit  themselves  to  purchase  your  1965  quota. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  J.  Haller. 


Christman  &  Co., 

Sugar  Sales  (Pvt.)  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  July  30, 196 !h 

Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia. 


Gentlemen  :  We  are  pleased  to  enclose  three  copies  of  addendum  to  charter 
party  dated  May  6,  1964,  nominating  the  SS  Kimon  to  carry  the  10,000  short 
tons  Southern  Rhodesian  raw  sugar  which  has  been  sold  to  Refined  Syrups  & 
Sugars,  Inc.,  under  our  contract  dated  April  24, 1964. 

Also  enclosed  are  copies  of  analysis  certificates  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Trade 
Laboratory  and  of  Refined  Syrups  covering  the  samples  which  you  kindly  sent 
to  us.  We  may  add  that  Refined  Syrups  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the 
resuts  of  this  analysis.  They  sincerely  hope  that  the  actual  cargo  will  prove 
to  be  equal  to  the  samples  they  have  analyzed.  These  were,  of  course,  those 
which  you  sent  to  us  just  recently. 

Yours  very  truly, 


R.  J.  Haller. 
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The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Purcell. 

This  prepared  statement  yon  have  would  show  something  about 
your  production  of  sugar,  carryover  of  sugar,  and  potential  produc¬ 
tion,  and  all  those  facts? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  does,  it  does.  I  might  ask,  perhaps,  where  I  refer 
in  the  prepared  statement  to  the  charts  and  tables  in  the  brochure,  if 
those  charts  and  tables,  which  are  very  short,  might  just  be  reproduced 
at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Thank  vou,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Purcell,  are  you  a  full-time  employee  of  the 
Rhodesian  Sugar  Association  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No,  I  am  not,  sir;  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  The  Rhodesia  Sugar  Association  is  simply 
one  of  my  clients. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  see.  You  are  employed  by  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  its  request  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Findley.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  what  the 
terms  of  your  employment  are  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  object  to  that.  Mr.  Purcell,  don’t  answer  it. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  tolerated  in  this  committee  room  as  long  as  I 
am  presiding.  It  is  none  of  your  business  and  none  of  my  business 
what  his  terms  of  employment  as  a  lawyer  are.  He  fixes  his  oavii  fee 
and  his  own  arrangements.  This  is  not  that  kind  of  a  hearing  and  this 
is  not  an  investigative  committee.  I  don’t  recognize  you  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  was  based  upon  did  he  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  statement  of  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  objected  to  it.  We  are  not  going  to  conduct  any 
inquisition  in  this  room  on  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  who 
arrange  their  oavii  fees,  and  it  is  none  of  your  business  and  none  of 
mine  either.  So  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  next  Avitness  Ave  will  call  is  Mr. 
Taughl  in. 

I  want  to  commend  you  upon  having  a  lot  of  friends.  We  must 
have  a  lot  of  mutual  friends  because  I  heard  a  lot  about  you  before  you 
got  here,  even  from  the  North  Carolina  Governor’s  office. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  C.  LAUGHLIN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

OWENS-ILLINOIS,  INC. 

Mr.  Laugiilin.  Well,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  mutual  friends  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  sir,  and  Ave  are  very  pleased  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Laugiilin.  I  am  Hugh  C.  Laughlin  of  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  and 
a  director  of  that  company.  Our  headquarters  are  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  today  to  urge  that  you  give  favorable 
consideration  to  including  a  quota  which  will  allow  importation  of 
approximately  20,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  per  year  from  the  Bahamas 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1968,  in  any  extension  of  the  Sugar 
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Act  of  1948.  (This  would  require  adding  a  quota  for  the  Bahamas 
of  approximately  one-half  of  1  percent  (0.5  percent)  with  a  proviso 
delaying  its  effectiveness  until  1968.)  I  will  hereafter  refer  to  such 
legislation  as  “the  act."  The  Bahamas  as  you  know  are  a  largely  self- 
governing  colony  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  located  immediately 
to  the  east  of  Florida.  The  Bahamas  are  designated  as  an  undeveloped 
area  by  our  Department  of  State  but  receive  no  U.S.  governmental 
aid.  The  sugar  will  be  produced  on  Great  Abaco  next  to  the  northern¬ 
most.  island  in  the  Bahamas. 

You  may  wonder  why  Owens-Illinois,  and  the  American  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  an  interest  in  producing  sugar  in  the  Bahamas,  and  I  will 
first  deal  with  that. 

We  are  an  Ohio  corporation,  and  our  principal  businesses,  as  some 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  know,  because  we  have  plants  in 
your  districts,  are  the  production  of  glass  containers,  table  glassware, 
scientific  glassware,  plastic  products  (largely  blown  plastic  containers 
and  plastic  closures  for  containers),  and  paperboard  and  corrugated 
shipping  containers  manufactured  from  paperboard.  By  the  way, 
I  have  included  an  annual  report  of  Owens-Ilinois  for  1964  for  the 
information  of  the  committee. 

We  own  and  lease  approximately  over  1  million  acres  of  woodlands 
which  produce  pulpwood,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper- 
board,  and  part  of  these  acres  are  in  the  Bahamas.  We  commenced 
the  cutting  of  pulpwood  on  Grand  Bahama  Island  in  1957  under  a 
Crown  lease.  We  completed  that  operation  when  all  the  pulpwood 
was  cut  in  1959,  and  then  moved  to  Great  Abaco  Island  where  we 
have  been  cutting  pulpwood  since  1959. 

This  pulpwood  is  transported  to  a  mill  located  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
These  operations  are  conducted  under  a  lease  from  the  British  Crown 
which  extends  until  the  year  2000.  However,  current  pulpwood  cut¬ 
ting  operations  on  Great  Abaco  will  terminate  about  midyear  1967 
and  cannot  be  resumed  until  a  new  crop  of  pulpwood  reaches  cutting- 
size  in  about  25  years. 

Approximately  500  persons  are  employed  in  these  pulpwood  opera¬ 
tions.  These  people  with  their  families  and  persons  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  constitute  well  over,  half  of  the  population  on  the 
island.  Owens-Illinois  is  currently  the  largest  industrial  employer 
in  the  Bahamas. 

We  have  made  capital  expenditures  of  over  $5,300,000  in  connection 
with  these  operations  on  Great  Abaco.  They  cover  a  system  of  roads 
over  1,000  miles  in  length,  heavy  transportation  equipment,  a  large 
dock  facility,  and  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges  together  with  support¬ 
ing  machine  shops,  power  and  light  facilities,  offices,  housing  and  school 
buildings,  general  merchandise  store,  and  a  water  supply  system. 

This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  situation  on  Great  Abaco  when 
Owens-Illinois  commenced  operations  there.  We  literally  waded 
ashore  at  the  point  where  our  headquarters  are  now  located.  There 
was  only  one  automobile  on  the  whole  island,  which  is  100  miles  long. 
Its  economy  was  the  most  primitive  and  opportunities  for  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  almost  nonexistent.  I  have  included  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  a  report  on  our  stewardship  at  Great  Abaco,  which, 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  also,  as  the  committee 
charged  with  forestry  matters  for  the  United  States,  because  this  is 
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a  detailed  discussion  of  how  we  have  conducted  these  pulpwood  opera¬ 
tions  there. 

If  we  cease  our  operations  on  Great  Abaco  in  June  1967,  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  pulpwood  operation,  the  economy  of  that  island  and 
the  Bahamas  generally  will  be  very  adversely  affected.  The.  road  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  island,  will  largely  dis¬ 
appear  through  lack  of  care.  Most  important  of  all,  the  people  now 
employed  will  have  no  immediate  source  of  livelihood  except  casual 
fishing  and  uneconomic  small-lot  produce  raising. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
future  economy  of  the  island,  Owens-Illinois  in  1962  employed  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  to  study  possible  industrial  developments  on  Great 
Abaco  which  would  provide  continuing  industrial  employment.  That 
firm,  after  detailed  study  of  a  number  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
alternatives,  recommended  the  growing  of  sugarcane  and  its  manufac¬ 
ture  into  raw  sugar  for  export  as  the  only  operation  which  it  believed 
would  be  economically  feasible. 

We  then  employed  Booker  Bros.,  McConnell  &  Co.,  of  London,  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  sugar  agronomists,  and  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Inc., 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  outstanding  experts  on  sugar  production,  to 
study  in  depth  sugarcane  growth  and  raw  sugar  manufacture  on 
Great  Abaco.  Their  conclusions  are : 

1.  Agricultural  conditions  for  growing  sugarcane  on  Great  Abaco 
are  nearly  ideal.  The  soil  is  suitable.  There  are  no  frosts.  The  rain¬ 
fall  is  ample  in  amount  and  seasonably  well  distributed  for  cane  pro¬ 
duction. 

2.  Industrial  conditions  for  production  of  raw  sugar  there  are  excel¬ 
lent,  There  is.  an  unusually  long  milling  season,  a  high  degree  of 
mechanization  is  possible,  and  there  is  a  ready  supply  of  semiskilled 
and  skilled  labor.  This  is  the  labor  we  have  trained  in  our  present  op¬ 
erations. 

These  conclusions  are  fully  supported  by  the  experimental  sugarcane 
plantings  which  we  and  others  have  made  which  are  controlled  by  us, 
which  are  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  the  basic  seed  cane  needed  for 
the  operation  we  contemplate. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  having  the  Bahamas  as  a  sugar  producer, 
sure  sugar  producer  for  the  United  States  of  America?  Well,  in  the 
first  place  among  the  purposes  of  the  act  are : 

0  )  Assurance  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  at  reasonable  prices;  and 

(2)  Encouragement  to  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  par¬ 
ticipate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  purposes 
of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  sugar.  The  support  of  sugarcane  growing  and  raw 
sugar  production  in  the  Bahamas  fulfills  these  purposes  from  the 
standpoint  of  (a)  nearness  of  supply,  ( b )  relatively  low  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  ( c )  immediate  return  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  dollars  ex¬ 
pended  for  sugar  purchased  from  the  Bahamas,  and  (d)  support  of 
the  economy  of  an  area  of  crucial  political  importance  to  our  country. 

No  offshore  country  enjoying  a  sugar  quota  under  the  act  is  located 
as  close  to  sugar  refining  facilities  in  the  United  States  as  Great  Abaco, 
Bahama  Islands,  which  is  approximately  185  miles  east  of  the  Palm 
Beach,  about  30  hours  by  barge  to  the  mainland  from  Great  Abaco. 
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We  are  informed  by  leading  sugar  refiners  and  users  in  this  country 
that  such  a  nearby  offshore  source  of  supply  with  low  freight  cost  and 
short  delivery  time  is  much  to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  ready 
availability  and  stability  of  supply.  We  think  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  security  that  it  is  obvious  that  this  would  be  an  ideal  point 
to  have  a  sugar  supply. 

Second,  from  a  cost  standpoint,  this  will  be  one  of  the  most,  rela¬ 
tively,  low-cost  operations  that  you  will  find,  we  believe,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  we  believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  refiners 
and  consumers  that  offshore  operations  be  as  efficient  and  low-cost 
as  possible,  particularly  those  upon  which  we  may  be  called  to  rely 
in  periods  of  shortage. 

From  the  standpoint  of  balance  of  payments,  and  here  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  great  detail,  but  I  think  I  can  say  very  firmly  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  balance  of  paymens,  the  situation  of  the  Bahamas 
is  as  strong  or  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  prospective  producer 
of  sugar.  Our  exports  to  the  Bahamas  in  1964  totaled  $95.8  million 
compared  to  imports  from  the  islands  in  the  amount  of  $20.5  million. 
Even  if  proceeds  from  tourism  and  other  indirect  payments  are  in¬ 
cluded,  the  balance  of  payments  still  runs  heavily  in  our  favor.  The 
balance  will  be  between  l'y2 — it  is  very  difficult  to  get  this  figure — but 
it  will  be  in  the  range  of  between  iy2  and  2  to  1  as  far  as  the  relations 
of  the  Bahamas  to  the  United  States  are  concerned,  with  the  United 
States  having  the  favorable  balance. 

Dollars  spent  in  the  Bahamas  will  come  right  back  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  and  the  situation  is  the  same  as  the  domestic  situation 
because  the  Bahamas  are  dependent  upon  us  for  their  food,  for  their 
textiles,  for  their  machinery,  all  of  the  machinery  going  into  this 
operation  will  come  from  the  United  States,  and  so  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  this  is  an  ideal  place  for  the 
production  of  sugar  for  the  U.S.  market. 

Finally,  it  goes  without  saying  that  support  of  the  economy  of  our 
nearest  offshore  neighbor  which  is  recognized  by  our  Government  as 
the  nearest  developing  country — and  I  ask  you  here  not  to  think  of 
the  Nassau  that  you  know,  perhaps,  but  these  out  islands,  which  are 
in  a  developing  economy — is  of  utmost  importance  to  us  from  both  the 
long-  and  short-term  situation. 

The  Bahamas  Government  has  been  most  cooperative  with  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  political  matters,  including  particularly  defense  sup¬ 
port.  You  are,  perhaps,  familiar  with  the  great  submarine  research 
program  that  is  going  on  on  South  Andros,  which  has  been  done 
jointly  by  the  Bahamas  Government  and  our  own. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  friendly  nation  or  one  that  is 
more  important  to  our  security  than  the  Bahamas,  our  next  door 
neighbor,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  our  east. 

Owens-Illinois  presently  intends  to  proceed  with  this  program  if 
it  can  secure,  if  the  Bahamas  can  secure,  a  relatively  small  quota  which 
would  undergird  the  operation  because  the  only  other  immediate 
source  of  protected  market  will  be  the  small  market  in  the  Bahamas 
themselves  which  total  approximately,  will  total,  by  1968  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  tons. 

We  are  willing  to  take,  we  think,  that  a  minimum  operation  there 
at  the  outset  would  be  approximately  50,000  tons,  and  the  optimum 
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operation  will  be  75,000  tons.  But  we  are  suggesting  here  a  quota  of 
approximately  20,000  which  would  allow  the  establishment  of  what 
we  believe  is  a  highly  strategic  and  important  and  worthwhile  source 
of  sugar  immediately  adjacent  to  the  continental  United  States. 

I  thank  the  committee  and  particularly  for  the  acceleration  of  my 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am 
sure  your  views  will  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  committee  goes  into 
executive  session. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Laughlin  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hugh  C.  I^aughlin,  Executive  Vice  President,  Owens-Illinois, 

Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Identification 

I  am  Hugh  C.  Laughlin,  executive  vice  president  and  a  director  of  Owens-Illi¬ 
nois,  Inc.,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purpose  of  appearance 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  that  you  give  favorable  consideration  to 
including  a  quota  which  will  allow  importation  of  approximately  20,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar  per  year  from  the  Bahamas,  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1968,  in 
any  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  (This  would  require  adding  a  quota  for 
the  Bahamas  of  approximately  one-half  of  1  percent  [0.5  percent]  with  a  proviso 
delaying  its  effectiveness  until  1968. )  I  will  hereafter  refer  to  such  legislation 
as  the  “act.”  The  Bahamas,  as  you  know,  are  a  largely  self-governing  colony  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  located  immediately  to  the  east  of  Florida.  The  Ba¬ 
hamas  are  designated  as  an  undeveloped  area  by  our  Department  of  State  but 
receive  no  U.S.  governmental  aid.  The  sugar  will  be  produced  on  Great  Abaco, 
next  to  the  northernmost  island  in  the  Bahamas. 

History  of  the  interest  of  Owens-Illinois  in  the  Bahamas 

Owens-Illinois  is  an  Ohio  corporation.  Its  principal  businesses  in  this  country 
are  the  production  of  glass  containers,  table  glassware,  scientific  glassware, 
plastic  products  (largely  blown  plastic  containers  and  plastic  closures  for  con¬ 
tainers)  and  paperboard  and  corrugated  shipping  containers  manufactured  from 
paperboard.  A  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  Owens-Illinois  for  1964  is  filed  with 
this  statement  as  exhibit  1. 

Owens-Illinois  also  owns  or  leases  and  operates  extensive  woodlands  which 
produce  pulpwood — the  basic  raw  material  for  paperboard  production.  In  1957 
Owens-Illinois  commenced  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  on  Grand  Bahama  Island 
under  a  crown  lease.  This  operation  was  completed  in  1959.  Since  then,  Owens- 
Illinois  has  conducted,  through  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  largest  pulpwood  operation  in  the  world  on  Great  Abaco  Island  in  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  The  pulpwood  cut  there  is  transported  by  barges  to  a  paperboard  mill 
located  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  These  operations  are  conducted  under  a  lease  from 
the  British  Crown  which  extends  until  the  year  2000.  However,  current  jnilp- 
wood  cutting  operations  on  Great  Abaco  will  terminate  about  midyear  1967  and 
cannot  be  resumed  until  a  new  crop  of  pulpwood  reaches  cutting  size  there  in 
about  25  years. 

Approximately  500  persons  are  employed  in  these  pulpwood  operations.  These 
people,  with  their  families  and  persons  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  consti¬ 
tute  well  over  half  of  the  population  on  the  island.  Owens-Illinois  is  currently 
the  largest  industrial  employer  in  the  Bahamas. 

We  have  made  capital  expenditures  of  over  $5,300,000  in  connection  with  these 
operations  on  Great  Abaco.  They  cover  a  system  of  roads  over  1,000  miles  in 
length,  heavy  transportation  equipment,  a  large  dock  facility,  and  oceangoing 
tugs  and  barges,  together  with  supporting  machine  shops,  power  and  light  facili¬ 
ties,  offices,  housing  and  school  buildings,  general  merchandise  store,  and  a  water 
supply  system. 

This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  situation  on  Great  Abaco  when  Owens-Illinois 
commenced  operations  there.  We  literally  waded  ashore  at  the  point  where  our 
headquarters  are  now  located.  There  was  only  one  automobile  on  the  whole 
island,  which  is  100  miles  long.  Its  economy  was  most  primitive,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  gainful  employment  almost  nonexistent.  A  description  of  these  pulpwood 
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operations  is  contained  in  the  brochure  entitled  “Report  of  Stewardship — Owens- 
Illinois  of  the  Bahamas,”  which  I  am  filing  with  this  statement  as  exhibit  2. 

If  Owens-Illinois  ceases  operations  on  Great  Abaco  in  June  11)67,  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  pulpwood  operation,  the  economy  of  that  island  and  of  the 
Bahamas  generally  will  be  very  adversely  affected.  The  road  system,  which 
is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  island,  will  largely  disappear  through  lack  of 
care.  Most  important  of  all,  the  people  now  employed  will  have  no  immediate 
source  of  livelihood  except  casual  fishing  and  uneconomic  small-lot  produce 
raising. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future 
economy  of  the  island,  Owens-Illinois  in  1962  employed  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
to  study  possible  industrial  developments  on  Great  Abaco  which  would  provide 
continuing  industrial  employment.  That  firm,  after  detailed  study  of  a  number 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  alternatives,  recommended  the  growing  of  sugar¬ 
cane  and  its  manufacture  into  raw  sugar  for  export  as  the  only  operation  which 
it  believed  would  be  economically  feasible. 

We  then  employed  Booker  Bros.,  McConnell  &  Co.,  of  London,  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  sugar  agronomists,  and  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Inc.,  of  Batou  Rouge. 
La.,  outstanding  experts  on  sugar  production,  to  study  in  depth  sugarcane 
growth  and  raw  sugar  manufacture  on  Great  Abaco.  Their  conclusions  are : 

1.  Agricultural  conditions  for  growing  sugarcane  on  Great  Abaco  are  nearly 
ideal.  The  soil  is  suitable.  There  are  no  frosts.  The  rainfall  is  ample  in 
amount  and  seasonably  well  distributed  for  cane  production. 

2.  Industrial  conditions  for  production  of  raw  sugar  there  are  excellent.  There 
is  an  unusually  long  milling  season,  a  high  degree  of  mechanization  is  possible 
and  there  is  a  ready  supply  of  semiskilled  and  skilled  labor. 

The  conclusions  as  to  agricultural  conditions  on  Great  Abaco  are  fully  sup¬ 
ported  by  experimental  sugarcane  plantings  located  on  the  island  and  owned  or 
controlled  by  Owens-Illinois.  These  plantings  are  sufficient  in  size  to  provide 
the  basic  seed  cane  for  the  operation  we  contemplate. 

Benefit  of  proposed  quota  for  the  Bahamas  to  the  United.  States  of  America 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  act  are  (1)  assurance  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (2)  encourage¬ 
ment  to  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying 
the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  purposes  of  expanding  international  trade  and 
assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  The  support  of  sugarcane  grow¬ 
ing  and  raw  sugar  production  in  the  Bahamas  fulfills  these  purposes  from  the 
standpoint  of  (1)  nearness  of  supply  ;  (2)  relativelv  low  cost  of  production  •  (3) 
immediate  return  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  dollars  expended  for  sugar  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Bahamas;  and  (4)  support  of  the  eeonomv  of  an  area  of  crucial 
political  importance  to  our  country. 

No  offshore  country  enjoying  a  sugar  quota  under  the  act  is  located  as  close 
to  sugar  refining  facilities  in  the  Uinted  States  as  Great  Abaco.  Bahama  Islands 
which  is  approximately  185  miles  east  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  We  are  informed  by 
leading  sugar  refiners  and  users  in  this  country  that  such  a  nearby  offshore 
source  of  supply  with  low  freight  cost  and  short  delivery  time  is  much  to  be 
desired  from  the  standpoint  of  ready  availability  and  stability  of  supply. 

Our  studies  show  that  full  mechanizations;  a  long  growing,  harvesting  and 
manufacturing  season  (200  to  300  days)  :  and  favorable  climate  and  rainfall 
make  for  a  relatively  low  cost  operation.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  refiners 
and  consumers  that  such  offshore  foreign  operations  be  as  efficient  and  low  cost 
as  possible  so  that  they  will  tend  toward  stabilization  of  U.S.  and  world  sugar 
prices  at  a  reasonable  level. 

TT.S.  dollars  spent  for  raw  sugar  will  be  returned  in  large  part  to  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  equipment,  agricultural  produce  and  other 
foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  other  supplies.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the  present 
operations  of  Owens-Illinois  in  the  Bahamas  and  of  other  U.S.  operations  there, 
including  even  U.S.  tourism.  Our  exports  to  the  Bahamas  in  1964  totaled  $95.8 
million  1  compared  to  imports  from  the  islands  in  the  amount  of  $20.5  million.1 
Even  if  proceeds  from  tourism  and  other  indirect  payments  are  included,  the 
balance  of  payments  still  runs  heavily  in  our  favor.  Thus,  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  between  the  Bahamas  and  Ihe  United  States  distinctly  favors  our  country’s 
support  of  sugar  operations  there.  This  is,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  more 
like  support  of  domestic  sugar  operations  than  support  of  most  other  foreign 
operations. 


1  Source  :  International  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  support  of  the  economy  of  our  nearest  offshore 
neighbor  which  is  recognized  by  our  Government  as  the  nearest  developing 
country,  is  also  vei\v  much  in  our  short-term  and  long-term  interest  from  a  po¬ 
litical  standpoint.  The  Bahamas  Government  has  been  most  cooperative  with 
our  Government  in  all  political  matters,  including  particularly  defense  support. 

Need  for  quota 

Owens-Illinois  presently  intends  to  proceed  at  once  to  complete  a  sugarcane 
growing  and  milling  project  on  Great  Abaco  which  will  begin  production  in  the 
fall  of  1967  after  the  pulpwood  operations  I  have  described  are  terminated, 
assuming  adequate  quotas  are  granted.  The  people  involved  will  have  employ¬ 
ment.  The  existing  road  system,  land  clearing,  hauling,  and  shipping  facilities 
will  all  fit  excellently  into  such  an  operation. 

Owens-Illinois  already  controls  over  4,400  acres  of  cleared  agricultural  lands 
on  Great  Abaco  ideally  suited  for  sugarcane  growing.  We  have  assurances  from 
the  Bahamian  Government  that  rights  to  some  45.000  needed  additional  acres 
will  be  available  once  the  project  is  assured. 

The  Bahamian  Government  has  been  kept  fully  informed  of  all  of  the  foregoing 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Bahamas  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  Government  for  this  important  proposed  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
his  country. 

The  committee  may  ask  why  we  feel  that  a  U.S.  quota  is  necessary  for  sup¬ 
port  of  this  project  if  it  appears  so  favorable  from  an  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  standpoint.  The  answer  is  that  the  undedicated  world  market  is 
relatively  small  and  is  so  much  subject  to  Communist-controlled  manipulation 
that  neither  Owens-Illinois  nor  any  other  private  enterprise  can  afford  the 
capital  risk  involved  in  such  a  project  without  support  of  at  least  a  minimum 
quota  provision  from  the  world’s  largest  user. 

An  optimum  size  operation  would  require  production  of  approximately  75,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  a  year.  However,  we  do  not  ask  for  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
for  this  volume.  The  quota  we  are  requesting,  plus  very  limited  sales  of  refined 
sugar  in  the  Bahamas  themselves,  should  make  possible  a  break-even  operation. 
We  are  prepared  to  take  our  chances  on  the  world  market,  and  on  additional 
sales  to  the  United  States  if  other  quotas  are  not  met,  with  the  balance  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  mill.  Quota  approval  would  allow  this  very  worthwhile  project 
to  go  forward. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  recognize  the  Honorable  Charles  Patrick 
Clark,  who  has  been  here  in  Washington  for  many,  many  years,  and 
was  chief  counsel  for  the  Truman  committee  back  in  the  old  days.  I 
remember  that  Mr.  Truman  complimented  Mr.  Clark  by  saying  that  he 
was  a  public  servant  who  had  no  equal.  That  comes  from  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Clark,  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  hear  you  with  great  interest. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  PATRICK  CLARK,  REPRESENTING 
VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee,  my  name  is  Charles  Patrick  Clark.  Our  law  firm  represents  Dis- 
tribuidora  Venezolana  de  Azucares,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  D.V.A., 
or  the  Venezuelan  Sugar  Distributing  Association.  To  my  right,  we 
have  a  noted  Venezuelan  economist  and  representative  of  the  sugar 
industry,  Dr.  Manuel  Perez-Olivares,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  To  my  left  is  Dr.  Ernesto  Vallenilla,  who  represents  the 
Venezuelan  Sugar  Distributing  Association  in  Venezuela.  Dr.  Perez- 
Olivares  and  Dr.  Vallenilla  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
of  a  technical  nature  concerning  Venezuelan  sugar  which  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  members  of  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

I  would  also  like  to  present  the  president  of  the  Venezuelan  Sugar 
Distributing  Association,  Dr.  Jose  Rafael  Colmenares,  a  very  distin- 
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guished  gentleman,  who  has  served  for  10  consecutive  terms  as  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association  without  opposition,  and  the  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  sugar  representative,  Dr.  Antonio  Espinoza-Prieto. 

We  also  have  Domingo  Isasi,  a  mill  manager  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  also  has  two  sons  who  are  taking  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

We  also  have  Edgard  Leal,  representative  of  the  Venezuelan  Am¬ 
bassador,  Enrique  Tejera-Paris. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  supplemental  statement  with  exhibits, 
which  we  respectfully  request  be  inserted  in  the  record.  This  state¬ 
ment  describes  the  principal  functions  of  D.V.A.,  various  facets  of  the 
Venezuelan  sugar  industry,  including  production,  consumption,  and 
surpluses,  and  labor-management  relations,  which  I  might  say  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  statement  also  includes  a  map  of  Venezuela  showing  the 
locations  of  the  12  sugar  mills  and  the  sugar-producing  areas,  the  polit¬ 
ical  structure  of  the  country,  its  economy,  foreign  trade,  balance  of 
trade,  balance  of  payments  with  the  United  States,  purchases  from  the 
United  States,  its  debt  record,  Government  finance,  Venezuela’s  pro¬ 
grams  of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and  historic  ties  with  the  United 
States. 

I  would  now’  like,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  to  make  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  Venezuela  should  be  permitted  by  your  committee  to  partici¬ 
pate,  by  way  of  a  permanent  quota,  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

This  is  the  first  time  Venezuela  has  appeared  before  your  committee 
seeking  a  permanent  sugar  quota,  simply  because  Venezuela’s  outstand¬ 
ing  economists,  including  Dr.  Perez-Olivares,  because  the  economists 
recommended  that  the  country  not  depend  on  oil  exclusively.  That  ac¬ 
counts  for  93  percent  of  its  exports,  but  that  rather  to  diversify  the 
country’s  exports  by  increasing  its  agricultural  production  which 
would  allow  for  an  increase  in  sugar  production  and  in  turn  increase 
its  agricultural  exports.  This  Venezuela  has  done  successfully.  She  is 
now  in  a  position,  by  reason  of  having  a  sugar  supply  much  greater 
than  her  domestic  demand,  to  seek — and  we  ask  very  respectfully  from 
your  committee — a  permanent  sugar  quota  of  40,000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  vTe  should  keep  in 
mind  that,  unlike  other  countries,  Venezuela  has  no  preferential  sugar 
market  other  than  the  United  States  for  her  exportable  sugar  and  quite 
naturally  looks  to  the  United  States  as  a  nearby  outlet. 

The  sugar  industry  is  nowT  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
Venezuela’s  economy,  not  only  because  of  the  volume  and  value  of  its 
production  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors,  but  also  because 
of  its  ability  to  provide  employment.  The  sugar  industry  employes  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  people,  a  far  greater  number  than  the  petroleum 
i  n d  ust  rv  empl oy s. 

The  Venezuelan  sugar  industry  consists  of  12  mills,  having  a  present 
production  capacity  of  over  460,000  short  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  The 
sugar  industry  processes  over  3,500,000  short  tons  of  cane  per  year, 
produced  on  1,327  privately  owned  farms.  The  six  privately  owned 
mills  produce  57  percent  of  the  Venezuelan  sugar;  the  six  Goveminent- 
OAvned  mills  produce  43  percent.  The  12  mills  are  located  in  regions 
having  the  best  agricultural  characteristics  in  Venezuela  and,  at  the 
same  time,  are  near  port  facilities  which  are  easily  accessible  over 
first-class  pa\red  roads. 
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The  supervision  and  operation  of  the  Venezuelan  sugar  industry  is 
highly  efficient;  many  of  its  technicians,  as  well  as  management  and 
its  representatives,  were  educated  in  American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  The  equipment  in  the  Venezuelan  sugar  mills  is  modern — 
85  percent  of  its  essential  machinery  being  less  than  15  years  old,  the 
largest  percentage  of  it  being  of  American  manufacture.  The  total 
Venezuelan  investment  in  American  equipment  is  approximately 
$58  million,  of  which  $21  million  has  already  been  depreciated.  The 
combination  of  superior  machinery,  modern  fabrication  methods,  and 
quality  chemical  products  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  refined 
sugar  equal  to  that  of  any  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world. 

The  sugar  industry  makes  extensive  use  of  automatic  instruments 
and  controls,  especially  in  the  steam  generation  and  processing  de¬ 
partments.  This  automation  results  in  higher  operating  efficiency, 
better  working  conditions,  and  increased  productivity  of  high  quality 
sugar. 

DVA  institutes  periodic  comprehensive  economic  and  research 
studies  of  the  entire  sugar  industry  in  order  to  increase  its  efficiency 
and  productivity. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the  sugar  industry  has  shown  a  spirit 
of  constructive  cooperation  with  labor,  resulting  in  a  higher  level  of 
income  and  standard  of  living  for  the  sugar  workers.  The  history  of 
labor  in  Venezuela  has  been  one  of  progressive  legislation  and  efficient 
administration  designed  to  assure  the  workers  fair  treatment  and  just 
compensation.  Such  modern  concepts  as  profit  sharing  and  social 
security  have  been  part  of  Venezuelan  law  for  30  years.  These  con¬ 
cepts  are  reflected  in  a  series  of  collective  bargaining  contracts  which 
have  received  high  praise  from  many  Latin  American  institutions,  but 
in  the  United  States  as  well. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  like 
to  think  that  Mr.  Quinn  when  he  testified  and  stated  that  the  sugar 
workers  in  Ecuador  were  the  best  treated  in  Latin  America,  that  he 
really  did  not  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  other  than  in  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak 
for  the  other  Latin- American  countries,  and  have  only  been  retained 
by  Venezuela,  I  would  like  to  say  that  all  Latin  American  countries 
including  Venezuela  have  great  solicitude  for  their  sugar  workers. 

The  sugar  industry  has  had  great  influence  in  many  Venezuelan 
communities  in  eliminating  pockets  of  poverty  which  the  Communist 
cause  thrives  on. 

Venezuela  historically  has  been  an  excellent  market  for  U.S.  exports 
with  over  50  percent  of  its  imports  coming  from  the  United  States. 
Venezuela  ranks  2d  in  Latin  America  and  10th  in  the  world  as  a 
customer  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  Venezuela  purchases 
from  the  United  States  large  annual  amounts  of  livestock,  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  fruits,  cereals,  and  vegetables;  also 
agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  and  chemicals,  to  name  a  few. 

Not  that  we  want  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Chapman,  but  Mr.  Chapman 
submitted,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment — for  instance,  in  describing  Latin  American  purchases  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  Mr.  Chapman  put  Mexico  first  whereas 
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Venezuela  should  be  first — Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  information  for 
yourself  and  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  drafting  this  chart,  omitted  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Venezuela  happens  to  be  No.  1  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
insofar  as  agricultural  purchases  from  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  Which  chart  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  chart,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
does  not  have  a  page  number,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  describe  it.  But  if 
you  will  take  the  last  page,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see  agricultural 
imports  from  the  United  States,  cash  and  foreign  aid. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  forgot  to  put  you  on  here,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Chapman  not  put  us  on,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  but  he  has  not  described  the  situation  correctly  in  agricultural 
purchases  because  they  have  $65,424,000,  and  the  $9  million  is  foreign 
aid.  Venezuela  has  received  no  foreign  aid,  and  has  made  over  $100 
million  in  agricultural  purchases  in  1964. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  will  accept  your  amendment 
to  Mr.  Chapman’s  chart. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you  for  that. 

In  the  years  1962-64,  the  United  States  exports  to  Venezuela  jumped 
from  $465  million  to  over  $600  million  and  are  still  increasing.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  recent  years  one-third  or  about  40  percent  of  Venezuela’s 
exports,  mostly  in  oil  and  its  derivatives  and  iron  ore,  are  sold  to  the 
United  States.  This  means  simply  that,  relative  to  the  other  countries, 
Venezuela  buys  a  larger  proportion  of  diversified  purchases  from  the 
United  States  and  sells  a  smaller  proportion  of  her  exports  to  the 
United  States.  The  allocation  of  Venezuela’s  requested  permanent 
sugar  quota  would,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
help  to  reduce  this  imbalance  and  give  validity,  if  you  will,  to  the 
U.S.  policy  regarding  reciprocal  trade  particularly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

As  stated  earlier,  if  there  is  one  particular  factor  which  has  been 
a  disturbing  element  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  its  people, 
it  is  the  reliance  on  a  single  product  such  as  oil  as  the  keystone  of  its 
economy.  The  present  Government  has  an  acute  awareness  of  this 
situation  and  has  taken  all  possible  steps  and  measures  to  enlarge 
the  economic  activities  of  the  country  by  diversifying  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  way  of  increased  sugar  production  and  industrial 
expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  you  well  know  how 
very  important  agriculture  is  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  any  coun¬ 
try.  I  need  not  tell  you  it  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  prospered  and  grew. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  of  the  800,000  workers 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  Venezuela,  approximately  50.000  are  engaged 
in  sugar  production. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  sound  and  developing  agricultural 
sector  will  not  only  enhance  the  well-being  of  a  country’s  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  but  will  strengthen  the  political  stability  of  the  country  as  well 
and  will  assure  more  widespread  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  economic 
development.  In  this  respect,  Venezuela’s  modest  requested  perma- 
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nent  quota  is  in  consonance  with  its  desire  to  achieve  a  healthy  agri- 
cutural  environment  and  greater  diversification  of  its  economic 
activity. 

Because  of  Venezuela’s  good  fortune  in  having  such  expansive 
mineral  reserves,  its  political  stability  is  of  particiular  meaningfulness 
to  the  Western  World.  Those  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  Govern¬ 
ment  from  President  Raul  Leoni  down  are  well  aware  of  the  extra 
need  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  security,  so  that  not  only 
will  its  people  benefit  from  these  resources,  but  also  Venezuela  will 
be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  free  world  by  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  valuable  ally  to  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  assisting  Venezuela  to  diversify  its  export  trade,  by  way  of  a 
permanent  sugar  quota,  you  and  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  contribute  greatly  to  Venezuela’s  economic,  social,  and  financial 
strength,  thereby  permitting  her  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the 
exportation,  if  you  will,  of  communism  as  practiced  by  Castro,  not 
only  in  their  own  country  but  in  Latin  America  as  well. 

In  recent  years,  the  Democratic  Government  of  Venezuela,  under 
Presidents  Betancourt  and  his  successor  Raul  Leoni.  has  moved  with 
great  vigor,  industry,  and  imagination  to  expand  its  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  health,  to  provide  opportunity  and  security  for  its  workers, 
to  develop  transportation  and  other  essential  facilities  for  economic 
development,  and  above  all  to  pursue  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  poli¬ 
cies  designed  to  achieve  that  kind  of  prosperity  and  that  kind  of 
system  of  incentives  and  those  institutions  which  will  bring  about  a 
more  widely  distributed  prosperity  and  economic  soundness,  thereby 
making  for  a  greater  stability  in  the  Government. 

The  confidence  and  regard  that  U.S.  private  industry  has  for  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  its  people  is  borne  out  by  the  amount  of  American  invest¬ 
ment  which  approximates  $3  billion.  These  investments  are  held  by 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  and  influential  corporations  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  statements  regarding  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  the 
Venezuelan  sugar  industry  are  based  on  firsthand  knowledge,  since  I 
recently  spent  10  days  in  Venezuela  during  which  time  I  visited  vari¬ 
ous  sugar  mills  and  observed  their  operations,  and  spoke  with  sugar¬ 
cane  workers,  landowners,  farmers,  mill  management,  labor  union 
officials,  and  Government  officials  having  an  interest  in  sugar 
production. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  advised  by 
Venezuelan  officials  that  Venezuela  would,  if  requested,  be  willing  to 
set  aside  a  standby  reserve  of  sugar  in  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  its  permanent  quota,  if  any  emergency  existed  in  the  United 
States. 

I  also  discussed  the  operation  of  Venezuela’s  sugar  industry  and  its 
request  for  a  permanent  sugar  quota  with  American  Embassy  officials 
in  Caracas,  including  the  Minister  Counselor,  the  economic  counselor, 
the  agricultural  attache  and  the  labor  attache.  I  would  have  visited 
with  the  Ambassador,  our  distinguished  Ambassador,  but  he  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  country,  out  of  Venezuela. 
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I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  that  everywhere  I  traveled  in  Venezuela,  and  it  was 
extensively,  I  found  nothing  but  the  friendliest  of  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  Venezuelan  Government  officials  and  the  people  for  the  United 
States,  its  people  and  our  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Venezuela  is  a 
free,  constitutional,  Democratic  Government,  patterned  after  the  U.S. 
Government  and  has  proven  herself  a  bulwark  against  communism  in 
Latin  America,  thus  making  herself  a  strong  and  effective  link  in  our 
western  hemispheric  chain  of  security. 

Venezuela  stood  resolutely  by  our  side  in  the  late  Cuban  crisis,  and 
has  outlawed  the  Communist  Party,  knowing  full  well  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  peace,  liberty,  and  the  economic  and  social  and  spiritual 
progress  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  lies  in  the  menace  of  communism. 

The  Venezuelan  Government,  as  recently  as  November  1964,  in  a 
gesture  of  friendship  to  the  United  States,  accelerated  by  4  years  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  its  $75  million  loan  with  a  payment  of  $60 
million  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  thereby  helping  the  United  States 
to  reduce  its  deficit  in  its  balance  of  international  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  our  considered 
judgment  that  Venezuela  meets  all  the  criteria  laid  down  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  superseded  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1947,  in  that  she  is  a 
nearby  friendly  country  and  should  be  permitted  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  by  way  of  a  permanent  quota, 
thereby  expanding  our  international  trade  and  permitting  Venezuela 
to  assist  the  United  States  in  maintaining  a  stable  and  adequate  domes¬ 
tic  supply  of  sugar. 

It  is  our  further  judgment  that  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  granting 
Venezuela’s  request  for  what  proportionately  could  be  described  as 
a  very  modest  permanent  sugar  quota,  thus  helping  to  strengthen  her 
democratic  free  Government,  bolster  and  diversify  her  economy, 
thereby  carrying  out  the  spirit,  the  intent,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  your  committee  any 
additional  information  regarding  Venezuela’s  sugar  industry  or  re¬ 
lated  matters  you  may  wish. 

Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Clark’s  supplemental  statement,  with  exhibits  referred  to 
above,  follows:) 

Projected  Venezuelan  sugar  estimates  for  years  1965  to  1910 


[Short  tons] 


Year 

Production 

Consump¬ 

tion 

Surplus 

1965 _  _ 

374,  000 

308, 000 

66, 000 

1966 _ _ _ 

379,  500 
396,  000 

321, 200 
335,  500 

58, 300 

1967 _  _ 

60,  500 

1868 _ 

412,  500 
429, 000 
445, 000 

352, 000 
365,  200 
380,  600 

60,  500 

1969  _ 

63, 800 
64, 400 

1970 _  _ 
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Supplemental  Statement  of  Charles  Patrick  Clark  Representing  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Sugar  Distributing  Association,  DVA 

DVA  was  organized  as  per  charter  duly  registered  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on 
March  19,  1956,  as  a  limited  liability  association  under  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  Venezuelan  Commercial  Code.  The  financial  interests  of  the  participants 
in  a  limited  liability  association  are  represented  by  units,  each  unit  equal  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  capital  and  not,  as  corporations,  by  individual  shares  of 
stock  evidenced  by  certificates. 

DVA  represents  the  interests  of  12  sugar  mills  comprising  95  percent  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  Venezuela. 

DVA  was  created  for  the  purposes  of  having  a  single  clearinghouse  for  han¬ 
dling  all  sales  and  distribution  of  sugar.  The  necessity  for  its  creation  was  due 
to  the  rapid  and  uncontrolled  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry  between  1950 
and  1956,  in  which  producers  found  themselves  confronted  with  production 
far  in  excess  of  domestic  consumption  and  total  lack  of  proper  management  of 
supply. 

The  internal  structure  of  DVA  is  as  follows :  the  final  authority  is  vested  in 
the  associates,  who  meet  once  a  year  and  elect  a  board  of  directors,  the  president, 
two  vice  presidents,  a  general  manager  and  a  comptroller,  all  of  whom  are  elected 
for  a  1-year  term. 

Management  and  policy  decisions  are  vested  in  the  board  of  directors.  Each 
of  the  12  sugar  mills  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  by  1  member  and 
3  alternates  who  meet  once  a  week.  Decisions  are  taken  by  65  percent  of  the 
capital  represented  at  the  meeting  except  for  loans  where  90  percent  approval 
is  required. 

There  is  also,  within  DVA,  an  advisory  committee  having  equal  representation 
from  the  mills  and  cane  growers.  This  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  all  sugar 
matters  pertaining  to:  selling  prices;  exportation  and  importation;  terms  and 
conditions  of  contracts  between  DVA  and  cane  growers ;  and  production  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  first  task  of  DVA  in  1956  was  to  prepare  a  program  which  would  dispose 
of  sugar  surpluses.  This  was  accomplished  by  programing  exports  to  the  world 
market  over  several  years  and  by  the  establishment  of  voluntary  acreage  limita¬ 
tions  among  the  producers.  Both  undertakings  being  successful,  they  brought 
stability  out  of  chaos  in  the  industry. 

The  principal  functions  of  DVA  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  sugar  to  domestic  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost; 
to  receive  on  consignment  sugar  produced  by  associated  mills ;  to  sell,  under  its 
own  terms  and  conditions,  the  sugar  thus  received ;  to  obtain  loans  for  its  asso¬ 
ciates  and  to  act  as  depository  of  the  sugar  given  by  them  as  collateral ;  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  consumption  of  sugar ;  and  to  act  as  agent  of  its  associates  in  purchase 
of  sugar,  machinery  and  related  items. 

To  assure  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  sugar  industry,  DVA  maintains 
very  complete  data  and  is  recognized  by  Government  and  private  industry  as 
having  the  most  accurate  industrial  statistics  in  Venezuela. 

DVA  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  sugar  producers  and  lending  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  financial  negotiations  involving  sugar  consigned  to  DVA,  main¬ 
taining  controls  satisfactory  to  the  lender  and  thus  simplying  the  processing  of 
the  loans. 

DVA  has  benefited  the  sugar  industry  by  rationalizing  its  sales  and  distribution 
system,  it  has  kept  sales  and  distribution  costs  to  a  minimum,  and  has  provided 
for  easy  and  timely  financing  of  sugar  stocks. 

DVA  has  benefited  the  cane  growers  by  stabilizing  their  income  and  making 
credit  sources  available ;  also  by  making  available  very  valuable  information  on 
sugar  yields,  varieties,  and  productivity. 

DVA  has  benefited  the  consumers  by  maintaining  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Sugar  has  been  produced  in  Venezuela  for  400  years,  but  the  first  mills  were 
not  installed  until  1905.  The  industry  was  a  small  one  up  to  the  mid-1950’s 
when  both  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  private  capital  began  an  intensive 
development  of  the  country’s  sugar  resources. 

A  Government  sugar  program  was  developed  to  strengthen  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  country,  insure  employment  in  the  undeveloped  areas,  and  pro- 
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vide  domestically  an  essential  food  product  for  which  large  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange  had  been  required  in  earlier  years.  Several  sugar  mills  were  built 
through  Government  financing.  The  Government  plan  was  to  develop  these  sugar 
mills  into  financially  sound  businesses  and  then  make  it  possible  for  the  cane 
farmers  who  supplied  the  mills  to  purchase  the  milling  facilities.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Venezuelan  Government  owns  six  sugar  mills,  the  largest  of  which 
accounts  for  45  percent  of  its  total  production ;  this  mill  was  formerly  owned  by 
cane  growers  who  met  with  financial  problems  causing  the  Government  to  under¬ 
take  the  operation  of  the  mill. 

The  total  investment  in  sugarcane  farming,  involving  land,  irrigation,  farm 
machinery,  housing,  storage,  and  other  facilities,  amounts  to  approximately  $55 
million.  The  working  capital  employed  by  the  industry  is  about  $10  million. 
The  total  investment  in  American  mill  equipment  is  approximately  $58  million. 
Total  investment  in  the  sugar  industry  amounts  to  $102  million  after  deprecia¬ 
tion,  the  net  return  on  investment  capital  being  a  little  less  than  7  percent  per 
annum. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  survival  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Venezuela  depends 
on  a  fair  price  for  the  sugar  producers.  In  spite  of  increased  productivity  in 
the  fields  and  the  high  efficiency  of  the  mills,  the  basic  elements  of  the  economy 
of  Venezuela  will  not  permit  production  costs  to  be  lowered  to  meet  world  market 
prices.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  wealth  created  by  Venezuela’s  petroleum  re¬ 
sources  and  in  part  to  ecological  factors  which  are  more  favorable  to  other 
producing  countries. 

The  production  cost  of  raw  sugar  in  Venezuela  is  about  6%  cents  per  pound. 
Refined  sugar,  which  retails  at  10  cents  per  pound,  is  sold  at  the  mill  for  8.8 
cents  per  pound  or  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  over  the  manufactured  cost. 
This  domestic  price  structure  has  permitted  the  growth  of  a  modern,  efficient 
industry  and  has  encouraged  the  search  for  increased  productivity.  The  surplus 
now  being  produced  is  the  result  of  this  increased  productivity  in  field  and  mill. 

Venezuela  has  not  sought  participation  in  the  American  sugar  market  in  the 
past  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  such  surpluses  as  have  existed  in  the  past 
were  due  to  adjustment  of  a  rapidly  growing  industry  to  the  internal  demand 
for  sugar  and  Venezuela  was  not  in  a  position  to  guarantee  the  supply  of  a 
sizable  amount  of  sugar  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Now  Venezuela,  with  her 
rapidly  growing  sugar  industry,  is  in  a  position  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  and  is  ready  and  willing  and  desires  to  participate  equitably  with  her 
Latin  American  neighbors  and  (2)  the  U.S.  purchase  price  for  sugar  is  very 
close  to  Venezuela’s  cost  of  production. 

The  importance  of  the  Venezuelan  sugar  industry  to  the  development  of  a 
stable  agricultural  base  for  the  economy  of  Venezuela  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  following  facts : 

The  industry  employs  approximately  50,000  persons  in  areas  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  important  economic  activity. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sugarcane  can  produce  the  best  economic  return  of  any 
large  volume  crop  suitable  for  Venezuelan  agriculture. 

The  sugar  industry  is  the  most  important  agricultural  industry  of  Venezuela, 
it  contributes  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and  shows  a  productivity 
per  individual  employed  seven  times  greater  than  any  other  agricultural  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  country.  It  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per  year, 
whereas  the  economy  as  a  whole  has  been  growing  at  6  percent  yearly  during  the 
last  decade. 

Thus,  the  sugar  industry  creates  a  flow  of  wealth  to  the  interior  of  the  country, 
in  great  need  of  development  away  from  the  main  cities  which  carry  93  percent 
of  Venezuela’s  economic  activity;  hence  a  more  balanced  growth  is  attained  and 
social  problems  are  eliminated. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  productivity  of  the  sugar  industry,  Venezuela  can 
now  count  on  a  minimum  annual  surplus  of  60,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  next 
10  years. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  IN  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Labor  relations  in  the  sugar  industry  have  been  excellent,  and  have  produced 
outstanding  benefits  for  the  workers.  The  fine  labor-management  relations 
in  the  sugar  industry  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  industry’s  increased 
productivity. 

The  collective  bargaining  contract  between  the  sugar  industry  and  labor  was 
signed  on  June  2,  1959,  by  the  sugar  mill  owners  and  FETRACADE,  a  labor 
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organization,  representing  all  the  sugar  workers’  unions  of  the  country.  This 
contract  contained  many  benefits  in  addition  to  those  included  in  the  basic  labor 
law,  such  as — 

Prizes  for  nonabsenteeism. 

Bonuses  on  births  of  children. 

Increased  wages  for  night  and  overtime  work. 

Paid  days  off  for  death  or  sickness  in  the  family. 

Bonuses  and  paid  time  off  when  worker  marries. 

Payment  on  worker’s  death  to  his  family  of  all  sums  due  the  worker  if 
he  had  been  discharged. 

Payment  of  19  days’  wages  for  15  days’  vacation. 

Supply  of  school  supplies  and  scholarships  for  worker’s  children. 

Free  medical  assistance  and  medicines  for  workers  and  their  families. 

In  January  1962,  a  new  contract  was  signed  embracing  the  same  benefits  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1959  contract,  plus  the  following  benefits : 

The  millowners  agreed  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  consumers  coopera¬ 
tives  among  their  employees,  provide  the  capital,  the  stores  and  the  technical 
assistance  required  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  cooperatives. 

The  millowners  agreed  to  carry  out  a  program  to  provide  housing  for  every 
worker  in  the  industry. 

The  factories  agreed  to  contribute  to  a  collective  life  insurance  program  and 
to  a  system  of  credit  cooperatives. 

The  1962  labor-management  sugar  contract  has  been  an  outstanding  success 
and  has  been  recognized  by  Latin  American  organizations  as  an  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 

Since  the  1962  contract  went  into  effect,  over  1.000  homes  have  been  built  in 
11  communities  near  the  sugar  mills.  A  group  insurance  policy  covers  all  home 
purchasers  against  total  or  partial  loss  of  earning  power  and  insures  full 
homeowmership  against  all  risks. 

Cooperative  stores  have  been  organized  by  a  cooperative  society  which  oper¬ 
ates  them  on  its  own  responsibility,  with  the  workers  buying  stock  according 
to  their  means,  on  a  voluntary  checkoff  basis.  Workers  ' willing  to  invest  in 
the  co-ops  may  get  loans  from  the  sugar  companies  for  as  much  as  90  percent 
of  their  commitments,  without  interest.  The  expansion  of  the  sugar  business 
has  shown  the  need  for  a  wholesale  cooperative  to  centralize  purchasing  for  all 
sugar  mill  cooperatives,  which  could  be  made  available  to  other  supermarkets 
in  the  country. 

Status  of  the  sugar  loorker 

The  average  base  salary  of  the  industrial  sugar  worker  is  .$4.40  per  day,  that 
of  the  agricultural  worker  is  $3.30  per  day  Fringe  benefits  amount  to  40  percent 
of  base  industrial  salary.  Child  labor  is  prohibited  under  Venezuelan  law. 

Every  sugar  industry  worker  has  the  option  to  buy  a  house  valued  at  10  times 
his  monthly  wage,  up  to  40  percent  of  the  value  of  such  housing  is  paid  by  the 
sugar  mill  owners.  The  balance  can  be  financed  through  Government  agencies 
for  20  years  without  interest.  This  program  involves  a  contribution  of  some 
$2,200,000  on  the  part  of  the  millowners. 

The  workers  of  each  sugar  mill  have  the  right  to  establish  either  consumers 
cooperatives  or  mutual  loan  funds,  to  be  financed  by  interest  free  loans  from  the 
millowners. 

The  sugar  worker  shares  in  the  profits  of  the  company  and  may  receive  up 
to  one-sixth  of  his  salary  as  his  share. 

The  worker  receives  free  medical  assistance  and  medicines  for  himself  and 
the  members  of  his  family. 

The  object  and  result  of  the  sugar  industry  labor  policy  is  to  provide  stability 
for  the  industry  and  incentive  for  the  worker.  The  sugar  industry  worker  is 
now  the  most  productive  and  best  paid  employee  in  Venezuelan  agricultural 
industry. 

United  States-V enezuela  relations 

The  United  States  and  Venezuela  have  enjoyed  friendly  relations  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half.  As  early  as  the  year  1824,  the  United  States  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  entered  into  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Navigation,  and  Commerce,  and  over 
the  years  both  countries  have  entered  into  many  commercial  and  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  the  latest  being  in  1952. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  Venezuela  declared  war  on 
Japan  and  Germany.  Venezuela  rendered  many  affirmative  services  to  the  United 
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States  and  the  Allied  cause  during  the  war,  among  other  things,  it  guaranteed  the 
United  States  and  the  Allied  Nations  a  continuing  supply  of  oil,  so  essential  to 
the  free  world  and  victory.  ,  TT  ^  .  .. 

Venezuela  supported,  unequivocally,  the  position  of  the  t  inted  States  in  the 


recent  Cuban  crisis. 

We  should  like  to  record  the  late  beloved  President  Kennedy  s  sentiments 
toward  the  Government  and  people  of  Venezuela  on  his  triumphal  visit  to  that 
country  in  December  1961 :  “I  come  to  Venezuela  as  the  first  American  President 
to  make  an  official  visit  to  your  country-  But,  in  a  very  real  sense,  I  also  came 
in  the  footsteps  of  another  American  President — Franklin  Roosevelt,  for  it 
was  he  who  understood  the  interdependence  of  my  country  and  yours— who 
swept  away  the  outmoded  attitudes  of  the  past ;  who  looked  to  you  for  help  and 
guidance  in  times  of  deepest  danger ;  and  who  dedicated  my  Nation  to  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor.  „  , 

“In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  said,  in  Buenos  Aires,  that  lack  of  social  or 
political  justice  is  always  cause  for  concern.  Through  democratic  processes, 
we  can  strive  to  achieve  for  the  Americas  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living 
conditions  for  all  our  people.’ 

“Here  in  Venezuela,  that  principle — the  achievement  of  social  and  economic 
justice  under  democracy — is  being  carried  forward.  Your  distinguished  Presi¬ 
dent,  Romulo  Betancourt,  is  demonstrating  the  capacity  of  freemen  to  realize 
t  heir  aspirations  without  sacrificing  liberty  or  dignity. 

“lie  has  reestablished  democratic  government  after  a  decade  of  dictatorship — 
and  he  has  carried  forward  a  solid  and  responsible  program  of  economic  progress 
after  a  decade  of  false  show,  waste,  and  indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  liberal,  progressive  democracy  which  he  represents  is  the  best  hope  of  the 


Alliance  for  Progress. 

“And  so  on  this,  my  first  visit  to  Latin  America,  I  come  to  take  counsel  with 
your  leaders  to  learn  more  of  the  problems  of  your  country;  to  demonstrate  the 
deeri  concern  of  my  people  for  their  friends  to  the  south ;  and  to  witness  the 
magnificent  example  of  vital  democracy  which  is  being  carried  forward  in 
Venezuela.” 

President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  replied  to  President  Kennedy  as  follows : 
“To  you,  Mr.  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  may  be 
President  of  a  small  Latin  American  country  with  only  S  million  people,  but  I 
can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I,  as  President  now,  and  others  who  will  fol¬ 
low  me,  will  work  together  so  that  Latin  America  will  become  what  you  have  so 
eloquently  described.  We  want  to  work  for  a  serious  transformation  of  Latin 
America,  for  a  change  in  depth  of  its  economic  and  social  structures.  We  want 
to  benefit  our  people,  who  are  under  attack  of  Soviet  propaganda  that  is  so 
cunningly  channeled  through  Havana.  If  we  don't  fulfill  our  task,  the  continent 
will  still  be  poor  when  Castro’s  regime  is  gone ;  there  will  still  be  economic  under¬ 
development  and  life  conditions  will  still  be  unacceptable.  Those  who  think  as 
I  do,  do  not  pretend  and  do  not  claim  that  the  United  States  alone  can  solve 
these  problems.  I  believe  that  our  own  efforts  and  our  own  work  are  extremely 
important,  and  this  is  actually  the  philosophy  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Venezuela  stands  with  the  United  States  in  common  dedication  to  the  Western 


democracies  and  Christian  values.” 

President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  in  dedicating  the  Venezuelan  Pavilion  at 
the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York  on  May  9,  1964.  expressed  the  historic,  traditional, 
and  friendly  relations  existing  between  United  States  and  Venezuela,  when  he 
stated :  “This  is  a  real  honor  for  me  to  come  here  today  and  be  with  my  old  and 
delightful  friend,  President  Betancourt. 

“As  President  of  a  democracy  I  am  proud  to  be  present  at  the  pavilion  of 
another  great  democracy  whose  vision  and  spirit  have  lighted  not  only  this 
hemisphere  but  all  the  world  and  to  be  present  here  with  the  leader  of  that 
democracy  during  the  time  that  great  effort  was  being  made. 

“Under  progressive  leadership,  Venezuela  is  moving  vigorously  and  moving 
successfully  to  prove,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  that  ‘democracy  is  the 
one  form  of  society  which  guarantees  to  every  new  generation  of  men  the  right 
to  imagine  and  to  attempt  to  bring  to  pass  a  better  world.’ 

“Evei-y  nation,  whatever  its  system  of  government,  whatever  its  ideological 
fate,  must  take  note  of  President  Betancourt’s  and  Venezuela’s  progress  in 
improving  the  general  welfare  of  her  people,  in  stimulating  its  economy,  in 
doing  that  which  is  good  for  humanity. 
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“Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Ambassador,  your  country  is  in  the  vanguard  of 
a  better  world.  Your  progress  demonstrates  that  social  reform  and  economic 
development  are  possible  within  a  democratic  constitutional  framework  and 
that  such  a  framework  offers  the  most  hope  to  the  most  people,  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

“But  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  forge  full  steam  ahead  to 
build  the  kind  of  hemisphere  that  you  and  my  predecessor,  the  late,  beloved 
John  F.  Kennedy  envisioned  together,  and  we  will  execute  it  together.” 

Venezuela  under  its  Presidents,  Roruulo  Betancourt  and  Raul  Leoni,  has 
been  irrevocably  committed  to  the  principles  of  free  constitutional  government, 
feeling  that  under  this  form  of  government  man  can  achieve  a  great  measure 
of  freedom,  as  well  as  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity.  These  principles  have 
often  been  enunciated  by  the  present  Venezuelan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Enrique  Tejera-Paris. 

This  philosophy  of  government  was  eloquently  expressed  recently  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Leoni,  when  he  said  :  “We  are  thus  building  the  foundations  of  a  democracy 
which  is  conscious  of  its  social  mission.  We  place  emphasis  on  the  social  con¬ 
tent  of  our  regime  >  ecause  without  it  all  efforts  to  achieve  dynamic  change  would 
be  in  vain.  Anu  ir  ,->pite  of  the  threats  posed  and  the  aggression  to  which  we  are 
subjected,  all  Venezuelans,  civilian  or  military,  entrepreneur  or  worker,  univer¬ 
sity  student  or  technician,  are  without  loss  of  liberty  realizing  the  fruits  of 
revolutionary  change.  Though  we  may  have  made  a  late  entrance  into  the  20th 
century,  we  now  live  in  the  serene  conviction  that  we  will  arrive  on  time  at  the 
threshold  of  the  21st.” 

Government  of  Venezuela 

The  Venezuelan  Government  is  a  free  constitutional  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  patterned  after  the  U.S.  Government,  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 

The  President  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  period  of  5  years  and  cannot  seek 
reelection  until  10  years  subsequent  to  the  end  of  his  term  of  office. 

The  President  appoints  his  own  Cabinet  Ministers,  13  in  number,  who  head 
the  executive  departments ;  acting  jointly,  they  comprise  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  Venezuelan  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  5  years.  Congress  is  required  to  meet  twice 
a  year.  All  legislation  must  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress ;  any  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  Houses  are  resolved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Houses 
in  joint  session. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  jus¬ 
tice  composed  of  15  justices  and  various  lower  courts.  Justices  of  the  supreme 
court  are  elected  by  Congress  in  joint  session  for  9-year  terms,  one-third  being 
renewed  every  3  years.  The  supreme  court  has  the  power  to  declare  any  execu¬ 
tive  or  legislative  act  unconstitutional.  In  1963  the  court  handed  down  a  land¬ 
mark  decision  outlawing  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Venezuelan  Constitution  contains  safeguards  relating  to  individual  and 
collective  duties,  rights,  and  guarantees  of  all  the  people. 

Venezuela  is  a  member  of  the  following  organizations:  (1)  United  Nations, 
(2)  Organization  of  American  States,  (3)  Alliance  for  Progress,  (4)  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  (5)  International  Monetary 
Fund,  (6)  International  Finance  Corporation,  (7)  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  (8)  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  (9)  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  (10)  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Area  and  population 

Venezuela  is  the  seventh  largest  country  in  Latin  America,  with  an  area  of 
352,000  square  miles,  having  a  coastline  of  1,750  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Atlantic  Ocean  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Columbia,  on  the  south  by 
Brazil  and  on  the  east  by  British  Guiana. 

Venezuela’s  population  at  the  end  of  1964  was  8,573,000.  The  population  has 
increased  at  an  estimated  average  annual  rate  of  3.9  percent  during  the  years 
1950  through  1964.  In  spite  of  this  rate  of  population  increase,  the  average 
population  density  is  only  about  24  persons  per  square  mile.  Population 
distribution  has  been  significantly  influenced  by  climate,  geography,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  About  88  percent  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the 
Andes  Highlands,  the  northern  coastal  mountain  range,  and  the  Maracaibo 
Basin,  which  comprise  about  19  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  country. 


52-812—65 
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Urban  population  has  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  population  of  Metropolitan  Caracas,  according  to  the  1961  census, 
was  1,. 336,119  and  was  estimated  to  he  1,632,<XM)  at  the  end  of  1964.  The  next 
three  largest  cities  and  their  estimated  populations  at  the  end  of  1964  are: 
Maracaibo,  516,000;  Barquisimeto,  232,000;  and  Valencia,  187,000. 

Venezuela's  economy 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Venezuela  has  had  one  of  the  world’s  fastest 
growing  economies.  During  the  years  1950  thorugh  1964,  gross  national  product, 
expressed  in  constant  prices,  increased  134  percent,  an  average  annual  increase 
of  6.7  percent.  During  the  same  period,  population  increased  65  percent,  an 
average  annual  increase  of  3.9  percent.  In  spite  of  this  growth  in  population, 
average  per  capita  gross  domestic  product  increased  42  percent,  an  average 
annual  increase  of  2.8  percent.  During  the  years  1954  through  1963,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  index  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  17.4  percent.  Trans¬ 
portation  facilities  have  been  greatly  improved,  particularly  the  highway  net¬ 
work. 

Industry  in  Venezuela  is  predominantly  privately  owned  and  operated. 

During  the  period  of  Venezuela's  political  transition  in  the  late  1950’s  and 
the  end  of  the  petroleum  boom  following  the  settlement  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
there  was  a  general  contraction  of  business  activity  in  Venezuela,  which  was 
accompanied  by  substantial  capital  outflows,  budget  deficits,  and  loss  of  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Various  measures  were  taken  to  check  the  loss  of  reserves 
and  restore  balance  of  payments  and  fiscal  equilibrium;  business  activity  started 
to  increase  in  1962,  further  increasing  in  1963  and  1964.  In  terms  of  constant 
prices,  preliminary  estimates  for  1964  indicate  increases  over  1963  of  7  percent 
in  gross  national  product,  4.5  percent  in  petroleum  production,  17  percent  in 
manufacturing,  7  percent  in  agricultural  production,  and  15  percent  in  con¬ 
struction. 

Venezuela  has  the  highest  per  capita  gross  national  product  in  Latin  America,  a 
rapidly  growing  economy  and  an  expanding  middle  class.  During  the  years 
1950  through  1964,  gross  national  product  at  constant  prices  increased  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  6.7  percent,  compared  to  corresponding  population  in¬ 
creases  of  3.9  percent,  which  resulted  in  substantial  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living.  In  recent  years,  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  sector  has  been 
faster  than  that  of  the  petroleum  industry,  reflecting  the  Government’s  policy 
of  encouraging  diversification  of  the  economy.  This  growth  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  relatively  stable  price  levels.  Budget  surpluses  have  been  recorded 
in  each  of  the  last  3  years. 

While  encouraging  agrarian  reform,  the  Venezuelan  Government  has  started 
an  ambitious  and  vast  industrialization  plan  designed  to  transform  an  oil  economy 
into  a  modern  diversified  economy.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  explosive 
population  increase,  400.000  new  jobs  must  be  created  in  the  next  4  vears.  most 
of  them  to  provide  a  living  for  the  80,000  workers  that  annually  join  the  labor 
market.  Following  a  traditional  pattern,  leading  American  corporations  doing 
business  in  Venezuela  cooperate  with  Venezuela’s  private  and  official  institutions 
in  creating  employment.  One  of  the  paradoxes  of  Venezuela’s  economy  is  that 
the  petroleum  industry,  which  produces  over  70  percent  of  the  Government’s  in¬ 
come  and  contributes  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  gross  national  product, 
employs  about  37,000  workers  or  1.3  percent  of  the  working  population  because 
of  the  advanced  technology  in  this  field.  Although  petroleum  will  continue  to, 
be  a  principal  part  of  the  country’s  economy  in  the  future,  continuing  efforts  are 
being  made  to  see  that  the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors  develop  their  own 
capacity  to  contribute  to  the  diversification  of  the  economy.  This  obviously 
will  have  a  multiple  effect  on  the  entire  Venezuelan  economy.  Meanwhile,  the 
high  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  and  the  lack  of  restrictions  against  the 
importation  of  capital  have  caused  a  concentration  of  capital  in  nonproductive 
activities,  which  aggravates  the  employment  problem.  Because  of  this,  the 
creation  of  new  sources  of  work — for  example,  development  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry — is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  central  objective. 
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Venezuela' s  petroleum  industry 

For  the  past  40  years  the  petroleum  industry  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
Venezuela’s  economy.  This  industry  has  not  only  provided  the  principal  source 
of  Government  revenues  and  foreign  exchange  receipts  but  has  also  stimulated, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  extensive  economic,  industrial,  and  social  changes. 
The  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  and  of  an  expanding  middle  class  is 
due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  continuing  stimulus  provided  to  Venezuela’s 
economy  by  the  petroleum  industry.  In  19t>3,  the  petroleum  industry  accounted 
for  about  29.9  percent  of  gross  national  product,  52.6  percent  of  Government 
revenues,  and  93.3  percent  of  exports.  In  1963,  the  industry  accounted  for  1.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employed  labor  force,  but  contributed  about  9  percent  of  total  wages 
and  salaries. 

Venezuela  is  the  third  largest  petroleum  producer  in  the  world,  accounting  for 
12.1  percent  of  total  world  output  in  1964,  outranked  only  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  accounted,  respectively,  for  29  and  15.5  percent  of 
total  1964  world  production.  Venezuela  has  been  the  world’s  largest  petroleum 
exporting  country  during  the  last  three  decades,  accounting  for  26.7  percent 
of  total  world  net  exports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  in  1964. 

Three  major  petroliferous  basins  are  in  production  in  Venezuela :  the  Mara¬ 
caibo  Basin,  the  largest  oil  field  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the  Eastern  Basin 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Venezuela ;  and  the  Apure-Barinas  Basin,  southeast 
of  Lake  Maracaibo,  which  entered  production  in  1948.  During  the  years  1953 
through  1963,  proved  petroleum  reserves  have  fluctuated  between  a  high  of  17.7 
years  of  production  in  1958  and  a  low  of  14.4  years  in  1962  and  1963.  At  the 
end  of  1963,  proved  reserves  in  existing  fields  amounted  to  17  billion  barrels, 
but  additional  recoverable  reserves  in  these  fields  have  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  this  amount.  In  addition,  there  exist  other  potential  areas,  such 
as  the  area  of  very  heavy  crude  deposits  north  of  the  Orinoco  River  and  those 
in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Venezuela’s  petroleum  industry  is  composed  of  50  companies,  the  majority  rep¬ 
resenting  American  capital,  16  companies  operate  producing  concessions  and  the 
balance  have  individual  or  joint  interests  in  nonproducing  concessions  or  conces¬ 
sions  operated  by  others.  The  major  companies  operating  producing  conces¬ 
sions  together  with  their  respective  percentages  of  total  1964  crude  production 
are  as  follows:  Creole  Petroleum  Corp.,  a  subsidiaryof  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey),  39  percent:  Cia.  Shell  de  Venezuela,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  Group,  28  percent;  and  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  12  percent.  In  addition,  subsidiaries  of  each  of  the  following  oil 
companies  accounted  for  2  percent  or  more  of  total  petroleum  production :  San 
Oil  Co.,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Texaco,  Inc.,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  California. 


Petroleum  production  and  export  statistics 
[Thousands  of  barrels] 


Crude  pe- 

Percent¬ 

age 

Crude 

Exports  1 

Year 

troleum 

produc¬ 

tion 

change 
over  pre¬ 
ceding 
year 

runs  to 
still 

Crude 

oil 

Refined 

products 

Total 

Domestic 
demand  2 

1953  _ 

644, 223 

-2.4 

150, 693 

488, 862 

117,  618 

606, 480 

27,  256 

1954  _ 

691,  788 

+7.4 

161, 853 

528,  634 

126, 250 

654,  884 

32, 825 

1955  _  _  _ 

787,  384 

+13.8 

195, 866 

590,  816 

147, 812 

738,  628 

38, 812 

1956  _ 

899, 183 

+14.2 

288,  259 

675,  270 

170,951 

846,  221 

45, 169 

1957 _  _  _ 

1,  014, 424 

+12.8 

251,322 

758,  775 

181,  536 

940,  311 

51,  721 

1958  _  -  _ 

950,  767 

-6.3 

267,  105 

687,  725 

201, 855 

889, 580 

47,879 

1959  _ 

1, 011,419 

+6.4 

300,  776 

719, 835 

221, 033 

940, 868 

49,047 

1960  _  --  _ 

1,041, 675 

1, 065,  757 

+3. 0 

322,915 

730, 962 

251,  747 

982,  709 

46, 683 

1961  __  _ 

+2.3 

338,  729 

743,711 

265,  300 

1,009,  011 

46, 467 

1962  _ 

1, 167, 916 

+9.6 

374,  288 

810,  485 

291,  274 

1, 101, 759 

48, 834 

1963  _  _ 

1, 185,  511 

+  1.5 

380, 306 

818, 325 

303, 537 

1, 121, 862 

49, 175 

1964  _ 

1,241, 782 

+4.7 

399, 660 

860,  063 

315, 422 

1,  175, 485 

53, 211 

1  Direct  exports. 

2  Domestic  demand  for  refined  products,  including  bunker  fuel: 
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The  rate  of  increase  in  Venezuela’s  crude  oil  production  has  reflected  changes 
in  demand  in  world  markets  and  competition  from  other  export  centers.  During 
the  years  1955  through  1957,  Venezuelan  oil  output  increased  at  exceptionally 
high  annual  rates  due  to  the  surge  in  world  demand  for  Venezuelan  petroleum, 
created  in  part  by  the  Suez  crisis.  Although  production  decreased  in  1958,  it  has 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  4.6  percent  since  1958.  Annual  produc¬ 
tion  increases,  however,  have  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to  year. 

Petroleum  markets 

Venezuela’s  share  of  world  oil  exports  has  declined  in  recent  years  as  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  has  increased  and  exports  have  come  into  the  market 
from  new  areas,  principally  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Africa.  In  spite  of  a 
77-percent  increase  in  Venezuelan  oil  exports  from  1953  through  1963,  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  share  of  total  net  world  oil  exports  decreased  from  46.9  to  26.3  percent, 
while  the  Middle  East’s  share  increased  from  44.7  to  54.1  percent.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Africa,  which  had  virtually  no  oil  exports  in  1953,  accounted  for 
6.1  and  8  percent,  respectively,  of  total  world  net  exports  in  1963.  Venezuelan 
oil  is  generally  at  a  competitive  cost  disadvantage  as  compared  to  Middle  Eastern 
and  North  African  oil  because  taxes,  wages,  and  other  costs  are  higher  In  Vene¬ 
zuela.  On  the  other  hand,  since  Venezuelan  crude  oils  are  characterized  by  high 
gravity  as  compared  with  the  lower  gravity  of  the  Middle  Eastern  and  North 
African  crudes,  a  factor  favorable  to  Venezuela,  is  the  growing  demand  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  imported  heavy  crude  and  fuel  oils.  Another 
favorable  factor  is  the  desire  of  the  international  producers  to  maintain  diversi¬ 
fied  sources  of  supply.  The  Government  has  sought  to  discourage  exports  which 
are  not  consistent  with  its  policy  of  maintaining  adequate  price  levels  for  Vene¬ 
zuelan  oil  in  world  markets. 

The  principal  markets  for  Venezuelan  petroleum  exports  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Exports  and  destination  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
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As  shown  in  the  table,  the  United  States,  particularly  the  eastern  seaboard, 
is  the  principal  export  market  for  Venezuelan  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
Accounting  for  41  percent  of  Venezuelan  exports  in  1963.  Exports  of  Vene- 
zuelan  petroleum  to  the  United  States  have  been  affected  by  the  introduction 
of  mandatory  controls  on  oil  imports  by  the  United  States  in  March  1959.  Even 
though  Venezuela’s  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  by  88  percent  from 
1953  through  1963,  Venezuela’s  share  of  the  total  U.S.  imports  declined  from 
63  percent  in  1953  to  57  percent  in  1963.  Crude  oil  represented  41  percent  and 
fuel  oil  48  percent  of  total  Venezuelan  oil  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1963. 
Venezuelan  exports  to  Europe  increased  by  184  percent  from  1953  through 
1963  and  the  European  countries  took  27  percent  of  total  Venezuelan  exports  in 
1963  as  compared  with  17  percent  in  1953.  However,  Venezuela’s  share  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  imports  declined  from  12  to  10  percent  in  that 
period  as  competition  increased  from  Middle  Eastern,  North  African,  and  Soviet 
crudes.  Crude  oil  represented  51  percent  and  fuel  oil  16  percent  of  total  Vene¬ 
zuelan  oil  exports  to  Europe  in  1963.  Canada’s  share  of  Venezuelan  petroleum 
exports  remained  relatively  constant  at  approximately  10.5  percent  during  the 
years  1953  through  1963.  The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  total  Venezuelan 
exports  taken  by  the  South  American  market  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
increasing  self-sufficiency  in  petroleum  of  Argentina  and  to  purchases  by  Brazil 
and  Uruguay  from  other  exporting  countries. 

Refining 

Refining  capacity  in  Venezuela  increased  from  444,970  barrels  per  stream  day 
in  1953,  to  883,000  barrels  in  1958,  and  to  1.127,400  barrels  in  1963.  Of  the  381 
million  barrels  of  products  refined  in  1963,  56  percent  was  accounted  for  by  fuel 
oil,  21  percent  by  diesel  and  gas  oil,  13  percent  by  gasoline  and  naptha  and  the 
balance  by  kerosene,  asphalt,  lubricants,  and  other  products.  In  1963,  approxi¬ 
mately  32  percent  of  Venezuela’s  crude  oil  production  was  refined  in  the  country. 
Most  of  the  refined  products  were  exported  because  the  Venezuelan  market  con¬ 
sumed  only  13  percent  of  production.  At  the  end  of  1963,  there  were  2.178  miles 
of  trunk  pipelines  and  1,675  miles  of  secondary  pipelines  which  were  used  prin¬ 
cipally  to  transport  crude  oil  and  refined  products  to  export  terminals  on  the 
coast. 

Investment 

In  1963,  the  oil  industry’s  net  accumulated  investment  in  fixed  assets  in 
Venezuela  amounted  to  7,922  million  barrels  compared  with  a  high  of  10.375 
million  barrels  in  1959,  and  5,460  million  barrels  in  1953.  As  a  result  of  the 
grant  of  oil  concessions  in  1956  and  1957,  and  of  the  increase  in  demand  for 
Venezuelan  petroleum  during  the  Suez  crisis,  there  was  an  unusual  increase 
in  new  investment  in  the  years  1956  through  1959,  which  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  years  1959  through  1962.  New  investment  increased  by 
an  estimated  6  percent  in  1963,  and  an  estimated  25  percent  in  1964.  Programs 
for  1965  presented  by  the  industry  to  the  Government  indicate  a  further  increase 
in  new  investment  over  the  1964  level  of  investment.  A  summary  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Venezuelan  petroleum  industry — Current  and  accumulated  investment  in  fixed 

assets 


[Millions  of  bolivarsl 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961  i 

1962  i 

1963  l 

Gross  accumulated 
investment  _ 

9,  873 

10, 212 

10, 937 

13, 038 

15,  828 

17,218 

18,  803 

18, 987 

19, 155 

19, 253 

19, 183 

Net  accumulated 
investment. 

5,  460 

5.  534 

5, 649 

7,023 

9, 002 

9, 652 

10, 375 

9,  771 

9, 140 

8,  505 

7,922 

New  investment 2 _ 

901 

933 

928 

1,160 

1, 822 

1,788 

1,262 

730 

516 

474 

503 

Depreciation  and 
amortization . 

558 

613 

680 

732 

812 

836 

939 

948 

929 

911 

872 

1  Excluding  revaluation  of  fixed  assets. 

2  Data  for  1956  and  1957  does  not  include  payments  for  new  concessions,  which  amounted  to  Bsl, 046.000, 000 
in  1956  and  Bsl, 042, 000  000  in  1957. 
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Exploration  activity  has  declined  sharply  since  1958.  The  number  of  crew- 
months  spent  in  geological  and  geophysical  activities  decreased  from  409  in  1958, 
to  38  in  1963,  and  to  a  low  of  24  in  1964  At  the  end  of  1964,  a  group  of  nine 
major  oil  companies  undertook  an  extensive  seismic  survey  of  an  area  of  1,260,-00 
acres  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela, 
which  was  the  largest  area  covered  by  geophysical  studies  in  Venezuela  since 
1959.  The  number  of  new  exploratory  wells  completed  also  decreased  from  168 
in  1958  to  a  low  of  54  in  1963.  In  1964,  however,  the  number  of  exploratory  wells 
increased  to  61.  In  recent  years  additional  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  invest¬ 
ments  in  secondary  recovery  projects  which  have  resulted  in  increases  in  proved 
reserves  and  the  storage  of  natural  gas  through  reinjection.  An  estimated  2.2 
billion  barrels  were  added  to  proved  reserves  through  secondary  recovery 
projects  in  the  decade  ending  in  1963.  In  1964,  over  420  million  barrels  were 
added  to  reserves  by  both  gas  and  water  injection  methods.  At  present  there 
are  two  major  secondary  recovery  plants  under  construction  at  a  total  cost  ot 
Bsl30  million. 


Concessions 

In  accordance  with  the  hydrocarbons  law  of  1943,  concessions  presently  cov¬ 
ering  7,443.540  acres  were  granted  or  renewed  for  a  period  of  40  years  expiring 
in  1983  and  1984.  New  concessions  granted  in  1956  and  1957,  which  presently 
cover  571  007  acres,  will  expire  in  1996  and  1997.  In  1960,  the  Government 
announced  that  no  further  oil  concessions  would  be  granted  to  private  companies. 
In  1962,  the  Government  proposed  a  new  system  of  “service  contracts  under 
which  foreign  companies  would  engage  in  development  activities  for  the  \  ene- 
zuelan  Petroleum  Corp.,  an  autonomous  Government  institution.  Several  com¬ 
panies  have  expressed  interest  in  considering  possible  new  arrangements  with 
the  Government  with  respect  to  new  areas. 

Financial  summary 

There  is  set  forth  below  a  financial  summary,  including  taxes  payable  to  the 
Government  and  return  on  invested  capital,  for  the  petroleum  industry  for  the 
years  1953  through  1963 : 


Financial  summary  of  the  petroleum  industry,  1953-63 


[Amounts  in  millions  of  bolivars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

19581 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total  income .  - 

Net  profit  after  taxes. 

4,892 

1,  261 

5, 337 
1,412 

5, 875 
1,710 

6, 829 

2, 115 

8, 463 
2,774 

7, 662 
1,616 

7, 289 

1,  335 

7,287 

1,282 

7. 477 

1.477 

7,915 

1, 693 

7, 902 
1, 677 

As  a  percentage  of 
Total  income _ 

25.8 

26.5 

29.1 

31.0 

32.8 

21.1 

18.3 

17.6 

19.8 

21.4 

21.2 

Return  on  invested 
capital _ 

18.9 

20.5 

24.8 

29.0 

31.9 

16.8 

13.1 

12.1 

2  14.5 

2  17.8 

2  19.2 

Taxes: 

Income  taxes - 

Royalties... 

Other.  . . .  - 

507 

786 

209 

585 

874 

117 

712 

1, 003 
126 

931 

1, 188 
162 

1, 199 
1,550 
241 

1,465 

1,415 

186 

1,260 

1,444 

156 

1, 070 
1,  503 
138 

1,216 

1,553 

130 

1,462 

1,703 

143 

1,546 

1,731 

142 

Total...  .  - 

1, 502 

1,576 

1,841 

2, 281 

2,990 

3, 066 

2, 860 

2,711 

2,899 

3,308 

3,419 

Taxes  as  a  percentage 

of  net  profits  before 
taxes.  ..  .  .  .. 

54 

53 

52 

52 

52 

65 

68 

68 

66 

66 

67 

1  In  1958,  the  maximum  income  tax  rate  was  increased  from  2S.5  to  4.. 5  percent. 

2  Excluding  revaluation  of  fixed  assets. 


The  Government’s  share  of  profits  from  the  industry  increased  sharply  com¬ 
mencing  in  1958  as  income  tax  rates  were  increased  m  that  year.  9  he  Govern¬ 
ment’s  share  of  profits  before  taxes  averaged  52.6  percent  during  the  years  l->o3 
through  1957,  and  66.7  percent  during  the  years  19-.8  through  196o 
the  oil  industry  had  a  19.2-percent  rate  of  return  on  invested  capital.  Govern¬ 
ment  revenues  from  the  oil  industry  are  derived  principally  from  the  following 
taxes:  (a)  An  income  tax  levied  on  profits  at  a  progressive  rate,  the  maximum 
rate  being  47.5  percent  on  profits  exceeding  P.s28  million:  (ft)  a  royalty  based 
upon  a  percent  of  production  (generally  16%  percent  or  the  value  theieof  basec 
on  a  formula  related  to  Texas  posted  prices:  (c)  import  duties,  and  (<l)  sur¬ 
face  taxes  and  other  miscellaneous  Federal  and  local  taxes.  lexas  posted 
prices  in  recent  years  have  been  substantially  higher  than  prices  actually 
realized  by  the  oil  companies.  As  a  result  of  the  change  in  exchange  rates  in 
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January  1964,  the  exchange  profits  realized  by  the  Government  in  connection 
with  exchange  transactions  with  the  oil  companies  have  been  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated.  On  the  other  hand,  since  taxable  income  will  be  reported  and  royalties 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  new  exchange  rate,  the  increase  in  Government  receipts 
from  these  sources  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  revenues  from 
foreign  exchange  transactions. 

Venezuelan  Petroleum  Comp. 

In  April  1960,  the  Government  established  the  Venezuelan  Petroleum  Corp. 
( Corporation  \enezolana  del  Petroleo — “CVP”)  as  an  autonomous  institution 
to  engage  in  all  aspects  of  production,  refining,  and  distribution.  CVP  has  petrol¬ 
eum  areas  assigned  to  it  which  presently  amount  to  672,033  acres.  By  the  end 
of  1964,  CVP  had  15  producing  oil  wells.  CVP  produced  2.3  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  in  1964,  and  had  net  investments  of  Bs  157.5  million  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  December  1964,  the  Government  announced  plans  for  CVP 
which  presently  serves  approximately  3  percent  of  the  Venezuelan  gasoline  re¬ 
tail  market,  to  obtain  one-third  of  the  Venezuelan  retail  market  for  all  refined 
petroleum  products  by  the  end  of  1968.  A  program  for  the  allocation  of  new 
outlets  was  announced  as  well  as  plans  to  transfer  to  CVP  certain  existing  out¬ 
lets  presently  distributing  products  of  the  private  oil  companies. 

Venezuelan  iron  ore  exports 


[Metric  tons] 


Country 

1963 

1964 

Total 

increase 

1964  distribu¬ 
tion  percent 

United  States  >_ . 

9, 328, 399 
1,044, 117 
1, 383,  746 
597,  439 

0 

10, 138,  310 

68. 07 
14.43 

Germany . . 

1, 105, 351 

Britain _ 

Italy . 

5. 95 
.23 

Holland... . 

34,  542 

Total _ 

12, 353, 701 

1  Venezuela  supplies  68.07  percent  of  its  iron  ore  to  the  United  States. 


Venezuelan  iron  ore  exports  totaled  14,893,399  metric  tons  in  1964,  compared 
with  12,353,701  metric  tons  exported  in  1963. 

Venezuela’s  foreign  trade 

Foreign  trade  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  Venezuelan  economy.  For  the  5  years 
ending  December  31,  1963,  exports  and  imports  accounted  for  about  31  and  16 
percent,  respectively,  of  gross  national  product.  Since  1926,  Venezuela  has  had 
a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports.  During  the  years  1959  through  1963,  exports 
averaged  186  percent  of  imports.  While  exports  of  $2,533  million  in  1963  were 
slightly  above  the  1958  level  of  exports,  imports  (c.i.f.)  decreased  by  33.2  percent 
to  $1,122.3  million  in  1963. 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  derivatives  accounted  for  an  annual  average  of  92.4 
percent  of  total  exports  during  the  years  1959  through  1963.  The  composition 
of  imports  has  been  changing,  reflecting  the  growing  self-sufficiency  and  diversi¬ 
fication  of  the  economy.  The  proportion  of  consumer  goods  to  total  imports  has 
been  decreasing  while  that  of  capital  goods  and  raw  materials  has  been  increasing. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  total  value  of  commodity  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  for  the  years  1959  to  1964 : 


Balance  of  trade 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Exports 

(f.o.b.) 

Imports 

(c.i.f.) 

Balance-of- 

trade 

surplus 

Exports  as 
percent  of 
imports 

1959 _ 

$2, 326. 3 
2, 392.  7 
2, 452. 0 
2,  533. 1 

2, 533. 0 

1, 837.  2 

$1, 689. 9 
1, 273.  6 

$636.4 
1,119. 1 

1, 222. 4 

I960... _ _ 

1961 _ 

1962 _ 

1, 265. 6 

1, 122.  3 
826.7 

1963 _ 

1964  (9  months)  i _ 

1, 010.  5 

222.2 

1  Preliminary. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  prices  of  exports  and  imports,  and 
Venezuela’s  terms  of  trade  (i.e.,  the  relationship  of  the  prices  of  exported  articles 
to  the  prices  of  imported  articles) ,  for  the  years  indicated : 


Terms  of  trade 


[1948  =  100] 


Exports 

Imports 

Terms  of 
trade 

Volume 

Price 

Volume 

Price 

1Q5Q  _ 

211.9 

102.9 

148.5 

137.3 

75.0 

222.3 

103.5 

114.4 

134.1 

77.2 

224.2 

99.1 

105.8 

143.8 

68.9 

_  _ 

242.6 

96.4 

105.0 

159.2 

60.6 

1963 . — . - 

246.0 

96.1 

101.4 

155.7 

61.7 

Geographic  distribution  of  foreign  trade 


[In  percent] 


1959 

1961 

1963 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

49.5 

53.2 

46.5 

54.9 

39.9 

54.6 

5.0 

4.4 

3.3 

4.9 

4.2 

10.1 

Other  Western  Hemisphere  countries: 

9.7 

1.4 

8.6 

1.6 

5.1 

2.9 

9.6 

#  2 

7.9 

.  7 

10.3 

.6 

Europe: 

6.3 

23.4 

8.2 

21.5 

11.7 

19.2 

11.9 

13.1 

13.2 

13.1 

14.8 

13.2 

4.5 

All  others . . . . . 

8.6 

5.4 

10.7 

4.0 

8.1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  above  table  shows  that  while  the  export  percentage  to  the  United  States 
declined  considerably,  the  percentage  of  imports  has  remained  constant  and,  in 
fact,  has  increased  slightly. 

Some  of  the  U.S.  exportable  items  to  Venezuela  over  the  years  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  •  Live  animals ;  meat ;  milk  and  cream ;  eggs ;  wheat,  unmilled  wheat,  and 
unmilled  corn ;  cereals ;  fruits ;  vegetables ;  sugar  preparations ;  fodder  oilseeds ; 
rubber ;  paper ;  pulp  and  waste  paper ;  cotton ;  mineral  fuels  and  lubricants ; 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats ;  chemicals ;  paper ;  textiles ;  mineral  manu¬ 
factures  glassware ;  iron  and  steel  products ;  copper ;  aluminum :  power¬ 
generating  machinery;  agricultural  machinery;  tools  and  implements;  indus¬ 
trial  machinery  and  equipment ;  aircraft ;  furniture ;  clothing ;  scientific,  medi- 
cal,  optical  measuring  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus ;  photographic 
supplies ;  musical  instruments ;  perambulators,  toys,  games,  and  sporting  goods ; 
office  and  stationery  supplies. 


U.S.  exports  to  Venezuela,  by  commodity  sections  and  principal  commodity  groups,  1959-64 
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AMEND  AND  EXTEND  THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  19  4S 


Venezuela's  Valance  of  payments 

Prior  to  1958,  Venezuela  generally  hacl  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  and 
it  accumulated  large  foreign  exchange  reserves.  During  the  years  1958,  1959, 
and  1960,  however,  there  were  substantial  balance-of-payments  deficits.  The  end 
of  the  petroleum  boom  after  the  settlement  of  the  Suez  crisis,  together  with  po¬ 
litical  uncertainties  and  budgetary  difficulties  inherited  from  the  Perez  Jimenez 
regime,  led  to  a  loss  of  confidence  and  a  reduction  in  Government  investment 
expenditures  which  resulted  in  a  general  contraction  of  business  activity,  sub¬ 
stantial  capital  outflow,  and  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves.  The  situation  was 
aggravated  by  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  short-  and  medium-term  obli¬ 
gations  that  had  been  incurred  by  the  dictatorship,  and  which  the  new  demo¬ 
cratic  government  was  determined  to  pay  as  soon  as  possible.  Various  measures 
were  taken  to  check  the  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  to  restore  balance 
of  payments  and  budgetary  equilibrium.  Import  quotas  and  higher  duties  on 
certain  goods  were  established  in  1959,  and  exchange  controls  were  imposed  in 

1960.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  and  the  increasing  self-sufficiency  in  food¬ 
stuffs  and  manufactured  products,  imports  dropped  by  33  percent  from  1958  to 

1963.  The  overall  balance-of-payments  deficit  was  sharply  reduced  in  1961  and 
1962,  and  surpluses  of  $156  million  and  $96  million  were  achieved  in  1963  and 

1964,  respectively.  The  public  debt  was  greatly  reduced  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  had  dropped  to  $571  million  at  the  end  of 

1961,  increased  to  $825  million  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Education  and  public  health 

Significant  advances  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  education.  From  1957 
through  1964,  total  student  enrollment  increased  from  about  845,000  to  about 
1,702,000,  the  number  of  schools  from  7,142  to  14,504,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
from  27,757  to  59,419.  Education  in  public  schools  is  free  and  approximately 
77  percent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled.  The  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Cooperation,  which  provides  technical  education  to  adults  and  ado¬ 
lescents,  has  trained  about  95,000  workers  since  1961.  Illiteracy  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  over  14  years  of  age  decreased  from  an  estimated  40  percent  in  1957  to  20 
percent  in  1964.  Expenditures  for  education  represented  12.1  percent  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  in  1964.  There  are  7  universities  in  Venezuela,  of  which 
5  are  public  and  2  are  private,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  35,100  students. 

Public  health  conditions  have  improved  markedly  in  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  large  expenditures  for  medical  facilities  and  sanitation.  During  the  period 
1951  through  1964,  average  life  expectancy  increased  from  58.8  years  to  66.4 
years  and  infant  mortality  decreased  from  7S.7  to  48.2  per  1,000  births.  Mor¬ 
tality  among  children  from  1  to  5  years  decreased  from  13.0  per  1,000  in  1951 
to  5.0  in  1964.  During  the  period  1961  through  1964,  the  number  of  hospitals 
increased  from  271  to  326  and  hospital  beds  increased  from  22,406  to  28,4S4. 

Agriculture  and  forestry 

In  1964,  agriculture,  livestock,  fishing,  and  forestry  accounted  for  7  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  33  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force.  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  livestock  production  represented  94  percent  of  the  total  production  in 
that  year  of  Bs.2,085  million  at  constant  1957  prices.  Of  the  total  agricultural 
and  livestock  production,  crops  accounted  for  60  percent,  cattle  and  other  live¬ 
stock  22  percent,  milk  14  percent,  and  eggs  4  percent.  The  principal  agricultural 
crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  corn,  rice,  cocoa,  yucca,  potatoes,  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  cattle  is  the  principal  livestock.  While  the  country  is  practically 
self-sufficient  in  sugar,  corn,  rice,  beans,  fish,  bananas,  eggs,  and  coffee,  it  im¬ 
ports  powdered  milk,  wheat,  and  certain  kinds  of  fruit.  In  1964,  food  and  bever¬ 
age  imports  represented  about  7.2  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports  and 
9.1  percent  of  total  food  consumption.  Coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  principal  export 
crops. 

The  value  of  agriculture,  fishing,  and  forestry  (at  constant  prices)  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  5.7  percent  during  the  years  1950  through  1964,  compared  with 
an  annual  rate  of  population  increase  of  3.9  percent  during  that  period.  While 
production  of  export  crops  declined  during  that  period,  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  food  and  industrial  crop  production  for  domestic  consumption  and 
in  the  production  of  sugarcane,  dairy  products,  and  livestock.  Government  pro¬ 
grams  to  stimulate  agricultural  production  have  included  irrigation  projects,  cash 
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subsidies,  liberal  credits,  Government  purchases,  support  prices,  and  protection 
through  tariffs  and  quota  restrictions  on  imports.  New  highways  have  opened 
up  rural  areas  and  connected  them  with  urban  centers  of  consumption. 

According  to  the  1961  agricultural  census,  approximately  2  percent  of  the 
nation’s  total  land  area  is  under  crop  cultivation,  3  percent  under  cultivated 
pasture,  and  13  percent  under  unimproved  pasture.  The  pattern  of  landowner- 
sliip  is  characterized  by  a  number  of  extensive  estates  engaged  principally  in 
livestock  raising  and  a  large  number  of  small,  family-operated  farms  engaged 
principally  in  crop  production.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1956  about  two-thirds 
of  all  farms  consisted  of  less  than  12 y2  acres  and  were  operated  at  close  to  the 
subsistence  level.  As  a  result  of  irrigation  projects  undertakenjby  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  land  under  irrigation  increased  from  approximately  31,875  acres  in  1957, 
to  65,227  acres  in  1960,  and  to  124,490  acres  in  1964.  Projects  now  under  con¬ 
struction  are  expected  to  bring  under  irrigation  an  additional  395,854  acres  by 
196S. 

An  agrarian  r-eform  law  adopted  in  March  1960  contains  regulations  limiting 
land  tenure  and  provides  for  the  distribution  of  public  and  private  lands  to 
qualified  farmers,  and  for  farm  credit  and  improved  marketing  facilities.  The 
land  subject  to  expropriation  is  generally  limited  to  uncultivated  land,  farms 
worked  indirectly  through  renters  and  sharecroppers,  and  unimproved  pasture- 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  Privately  owned  land  cannot  be  expropriated  if 
public  land  is  available  in  the  same  area,  and  the  law  provides  that  farms  of  a 
size  below  certain  specified  limits  cannot  be  expropriated.  Land  expropriated 
is  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  and  Government  bonds.  Land  is  either  sold  or  awarded 
gratuitously  to  new  owners.  From  the  commencement  of  the  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram  in  1959,  until  December  31,  1964.  about  305.238  acres  of  land  have  been 
expropriated  and  paid  for  and  4,636,700  acres  have  been  distributed  to  77,528 
families.  The  Government  owns  over  2%  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
distribution  to  farmers. 

Labor 

The  estimated  working  population  of  Venezuela  at  the  end  of  1963  was 
2,715,000.  Of  the  total  employed  labor  force  of  2,392,000  in  that  year,  35  percent 
was  employed  in  primary  industries  as  compared  to  48  percent  in  1950,  21 

percent  in  manufacturing  and  other  secondary  industries  as  compared  to  19 
percent  in  1950,  and  44  percent  in  trade,  service  and  other  industries  as  com¬ 
pared  to  33  pei’cent  in  1950. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  unions  had  1,570,000  members  at  the  end  of 
1963,  accounting  for  66  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force.  Most  of  the 
unions  are  affiliated  with  the  Workers  Confederation  of  Venezuela. 

President  Leoni,  recently  describing  the  Venezuelan  labor  movement,  said: 
“My  close  connection  with  the  Venezuelan  labor  movement  dates  from  those 
years,  and  in  the  intervening  three  decades  of  continuous  and  unflagging  struggle 
the  movement  has  succeed  in  creating  the  powerful  Confederation  of  Venezuelan 
Workers  (CTV),  with  nearly  4,000  unions  representing  over  1,500.000  nrral 
and  urban  workers.  The  CTV  has  always  been  a  bulwark  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Venezuela,  in  part  at  least  because  the  3-year  democratic  regime  of 
1945_48  and  the  regimes  since  1959  have  considered  the  material  and  cultural 
well-being  of  the  working  masses  a  central  objective  and  the  basic  reason  for 
the  democratic  revolution  which  our  country  is  at  present  undergoing.” 

The  first  Venezuelan  legislation  dealing  specifically  with  employer-employee 
relations,  the  law  of  workshops  and  public  establishments,  was  promulgated 
in  1917.  This  established  the  workday  as  8%  hours,  but  permitted  lengthening 
by  mutual  consent  of  employer  and  employee.  It  also  established  paid  remunera¬ 
tion  for  holidays,  prohibited  the  employer  from  retaining  the  worker’s  salary 
and  determined  safety  and  sanitary  standards  for  places  of  work. 

The  labor  law  of  1928  superseded  the  workshops  and  public  establishments 
law  and  was  a  result  of  the  initiation  of  petroleum  exploitation  and  the  creation 
of  the  National  Labor  Organization.  Among  the  more  advanced  aspects  of  this 
law  were  the  determination  of  the  workday  as  9  hours  and  nullification  of  all 
contracts  to  the  contrary,  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  indemnify  workers 
for  injuries  resulting  from  accidents  or  occupational  diseases,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  special  standards  for  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
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The  labor  law  of  1930  was  inspired  by  the  Mexican  Federal  labor  law,  the 
Chilean  Labor  Code  and  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  The  basic  provisions  of  this  law  are  still  in  force,  although  revi¬ 
sions  were  made  in  1945  and  1947.  This  law  establishes :  paid  annual  vacations ; 
length  of  service  benefits:  regulation  of  domestic  employment;  profit  sharing; 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining ;  the  right  to  strike ;  S-hour  day,  48-hour  week ; 
social  security  benefits. 

The  revision  of  the  1945  law  separated  agricultural  labor  from  the  provisions 
of  the  1936  law  and  made  such  labor  subject  to  a  special  regulation  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  animal  husbandry.  It  also  incorporated  standards  governing  labor 
unions  and  improved  control  over  intermediaries. 

The  1947  revision  of  the  1936  labor  law  provides  many  important  social  ad¬ 
vances  including  the  following :  severance  pay ;  equality  between  workers  and 
salaried  employees  with  regard  to  paid  vacations;  pay  for  a  day  of  rest  per 
week ;  pro  rata  payment  for  vacations  earned ;  extension  of  length  of  service 
benefits  to  include  death  payments. 

Social  security  law 

A  separate  compulsory  social  security  law  provides  for  payments  to  employees 
in  the  case  of  illness,  maternity,  occupational  diseases,  and  accidents.  The  cost 
of  these  payments  is  shared  jointly  by  the  Government,  the  employers,  and  the 
employees  in  the  case  of  illness  and  maternity  payments  and  by  the  Government 
and  the  employers  alone  in  the  case  of  payments  for  occupational  diseases  and 
accidents.  The  Government  is  expanding  the  geographical  and  functional  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  social  security  program  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  of  December  31, 
1963,  there  were  326,943  employees  and  616,140  relatives  and  dependents  eligible 
to  receive  such  payments. 

Venezuela's  debt,  record 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  lias  paid  when  due  the 
full  currency  amount  of  principal,  interest,  and  amortization  requirements  upon 
its  direct  and  guaranteed  external  indebtedness  for  money  borrowed. 

During  the  period  from  1952  through  January  1958,  the  Perez  Jimenez  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  autonomous  institutions  entered  into  numerous  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  public  works  and  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  payment  over  a  period  of  several  years.  In  certain  cases  promissory 
notes  or  other  instruments  were  issued  by  the  Government  or  the  autonomous 
institutions  to  evidence  the  payments  due  under  such  contracts.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  contractor  or  supplier  to  assign  or  discount  the  payments  due  or 
notes  issued  under  those  contracts  with  financial  institutions  in  Venezuela  and 
abroad.  Since  no  adequate  records  were  kept  by  the  Perez  Jimenez  regime,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  determine  the  exact  amounts  involved  and  the  extent  of  the 
delays  in  payment  which  occurred  during  the  years  prior  to  1958.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Controller  General  of  Venezuela  in  his  report  to  the 
Congress  for  the  year  1960  that  the  total  amount  of  the  obligations  of  the  Central 
Government  and  the  autonomous  institutions  under  those  contracts  aggregated 
Rs2,S71  million  as  of  February  1,  1958.  A  substantial  amount  of  these  obliga¬ 
tions  were  payable  in  foreign  currencies. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Perez  Jiminez  regime  in  January  1958,  the  new 
government  conducted  extensive  investigations  of  these  contracts  in'  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  irregularities  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
amounts  charged  or  the  work  done  or  the  goods  and  services  supplied  thereunder. 
Substantial  delays  occurred  in  the  payment  of  the  obligations  due  under  the 
contracts  as  it  was  necessary  to  review  carefully  each  contract.  The  provisional 
government  on  May  15,  1958,  directed  that  claims  be  paid  only  in  those  cases 
where  no  irregularities  were  found  or  where  the  balance  diie  exceeded  the 
amounts  objected  to  by  the  Government  because  of  such  irregularities  or  where 
the  contractor  had  agreed  to  correct  the  irregularities  by  reducing  the  stipulated 
contract  price.  On  May  29,  1959,  Congress  ratified  the  action  taken  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  and  specified  additional  procedures  for  the  review  by  the 
Controller  General  of  contracts  under  which  claims  were  then  pending.  '  Pur¬ 
suant  to  this  congressional  action  and  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  October  2,  1959,  (a)  payment  was  ordered  on  balances  owing  to  third  party 
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assignees  after  withholding  amounts  objected  to,  (6)  payment  was  ordered  on 
balances  owing  to  the  original  contractors  after  withholding  125  percent  of  the 
amounts  objected  to,  and  (c)  payment  was  ordered  suspended  on  balances  owing 
to  persons  notoriously  linked  with  the  dictatorship.  An  interministerial  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  study,  together  with  representatives  of 
the  Congress,  special  cases  relating  to  claims  assigned  to  third  parties  on  which 
payment  in  full  could  not  be  made  because  the  amounts  objected  to  exceeded  the 
balances  remaining  unpaid  under  the  contract.  A  special  committee  appointed 
in  1962.  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Congress,  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
the  Office  of  the  Controller  General,  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  has 
continued  the  examination  of  these  third-party  claims.  During  the  period  May 
15,  1958,  to  December  31,  1964,  the  Controller  General  reviewed  598  contracts, 
including  284  contracts  on  which  no  irregularities  were  found,  145  contracts 
on  which  objections  were  made  but  on  which  all  balances  had  been  paid  and 
no  amounts  could  therefore  be  withheld,  and  169  contracts  on  which  objections 
were  made  and  amounts  withheld. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  procedures,  payments  aggregating  Bs2,777,- 
707,218  were  made  through  December  31, 1964. 

iThe  remaining  unpaid  balance  of  Bs93.631,347  as  of  December  31,  1964. 
represents  the  amount  withheld  because  of  objections  made  by  the  Government 
upon  which  no  settlement  has  been  reached. 

The  public  debt  of  Venezuela  is  relatively  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In¬ 
ternal  and  external  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  of  the  Central  Government  was 
equivalent  to  $386  million  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Government  finance 

Responsibility  for  preparation  of  the  budget  and  administration  of  Govern¬ 
ment  finances  rests  with  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  President  is  required 
to  submit  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Central  Government  for  the  following 
year  to  Congress  by  the  2d  of  October,  except  during  election  years,  when  it 
must  be  submitted  by  the  1st  of  July.  Congress  may  change  items  in  the  proposed 
budget,  but  may  not  authorized  expenditures  in  excess  of  projected  revenues. 
The  budget  must  include  every  year  an  appropriation  at  least  equal  to  a  specified 
percentage  of  total  estimated  ordinary  revenues  for  distribution  among  the 
States,  the  Federal  district,  and  the  Federal  territories  in  accordance  with  a 
prescribed  formula,  such  minimum  percentages  to  be  14%  percent  in  1965  and 
15  percent  in  1966  and  thereafter.  No  taxes  may  be  levied,  money  borrowed,  or 
expenditures  made  unless  authorized  by  law.  Expenditures  may  he  increased 
or  budget  items  reallocated  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  congressional  approval,  provided  total  authorized  expenditures  at 
no  time  exceed  projected  revenues. 

All  receipts  of  public  revenues  under  the  budget  are  credited  as  general  funds 
of  the  Central  Government  to  the  General  Treasury  and  all  expenditures  are 
made  from  such  funds  out  of  appropriations  included  in  the  budget  approved  by 
Congress.  The  collection  of  public  revenues  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  budget  is  assigned  to  the 
various  ministries  and  to  the  Controller  General  of  the  Republic.  Expenditures 
are  made  by  the  respective  ministries  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  budget. 

The  Controller  General  is  charged  with  the  control,  supervision,  and  auditing 
of  the  national  revenues,  expenditures,  and  assets  and  the  operations  connected 
therewith.  He  is  responsible  to  and  elected  by  the  Congress  and  is  required 
to  submit  to  Congress  annually  a  report  concerning  the  accounts  submitted  to 
Congress  by  agencies  and  officials  required  to  do  so. 
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VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 

BREAKDOWN  OF  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  REFINED  SUGAR 
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VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION’ 
D.  V.  A. 


SUGAR  CANE  HARVESTED 


VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 
D.  V.  A. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  OF  VENEZUELA 
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American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Venezuela, 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  August  11, 1965. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Chairman  Cooley  :  It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Venezuela  (Distribuidora  Venzolana  de 
Azucares),  are  now  making  representations  to  your  honorable  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  increase  for  Venezuelan  sugar  in  the  quotas  assigned 
by  our  Government.  We  wish  to  make  known  to  you  our  complete  endorsement 
of  this  action,  and  to  urge  your  committee  to  a  favorable  decision  on  behalf  of 
our  Venezuelan  friends. 

This  subject  formed  the  topic  of  our  directors’  meeting  today,  and  they,  who 
represent  most  of  the  important  American  firms  engaged  in  international  trade, 


have  unanimously  approved  this  demarche. 

Since  we  may  be  expected  to  have  more  than  a  casual  familiarity  with  the 
Venezuelan  sugar  industry,  may  we  give  you  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  sup¬ 
port  of  the  DVA  petition :  this  Venezuelan  industry  is  a  very  progressive  group 
closely  allied  to  the  interests  of  Venezuelan  agriculture  with  an  outstanding 
record  in  its  labor  relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industry  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  maintenance  of  sociopolitical  stability  in  the  country  with 
a  labor  force  that  actually  outnumbers  those  in  the  petroleum  business. 

Since  our  chamber  is,  by  its  constitution,  committed  to  the  improvement  of 
relations  between  our  country  and  Venezuela,  we  are  writing  you  in  the  hope 
that  their  representations  before  you  and  other  Government  departments  con¬ 
cerned  may  be  favorably  considered. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  Mayfield,  President. 


The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Clark,  for  this 
statement,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  your  friends  from  enezuela 
with  you  in  your  presentation  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Teague? 

Mr.  Teague.  Mr.  Clark,  you  spoke  about  the  fact,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  it  at  all,  at  least  comparatively,  that  your  agricultural  workers 
are  well -treated  in  Venezuela.  Can  you  or  some  of  your  friends  tell 
me  what  the  average  daily  earnings  of  a  fieldworker  down  there  are, 
not  a  factory  worker  but  an  agricultural  fieldworker  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  runs  from  $3.40  to  $3.60  a  day  in  our  currency. 

Mr.  Teague.  What  is  that  compared  to  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  in  American  dollars,  Congressman  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague.  As  I  understand  that  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  pay  in  Mexico.  But  let  me  ask  you  this  further  question : 
Is  there  any  substantial  unemployment  in  Venezuel a  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  sugar  industry  or  in  the  country  itself,  Con¬ 
gressman  ? 

Mr.  Teague.  In  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  I  would  prefer  to  have  Dr. 
Perez-Olivares  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Teague.  All  right. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Clark.  Dr.  Perez-Olivares,  Congressman  Teague,  informs  me 
that  out  of  over  800,000  there  are  about  280,000  unemployed,  and  this 
quota  would  go  a  long  way  to  decrease,  I  should  say,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  have  a  better  idea. 

M  r.  Clark.  We  would  like  to  have  it,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  You  are,  very  deservedly,  prominent  in 
Democratic  circles,  I  am  sure,  and  we  are  having  a  very  difficult  time 
in  California  getting  our  farm  crops  harvested,  although  the  hourly 
rate  is  from  a  minimum  $1.40  as  high  as  nearly  $4. 

I  wish  you  could  persuade  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  let  us  have  some  of  those  people  from  Venezuela  who  might  like  to 
come  up  and  help  us  harvest  our  crops  and  earn  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Congressman  Teague,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  take 
that  up,  and  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  good  sense  of  responsiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  interested  Venezuelan  officials. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  would  hope  so.  No  one  else  has  been 
able  to  bring  it  about.  If  you  bring  that  about  you  are  a  miracle  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  try,  Congressman  Teague. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  have  stated  it,  but  I  did  not 
get  the  figures  if  you  did.  I  am  interested  in  how  much  oil  Venezuela 
is  exporting  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ninety-three  percent,  Congressman  Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Ninety-three  percent  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oil  and  derivatives. 

Mr.  Purcell.  How  many  barrels  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  terms  of  barrels  I  would  have  to  get  the  information 
from  the  noted  economist,  Dr.  Perez-01  ivares. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Anv  way  you  want  to.  I  just  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  tells  me,  that  Venezuela  produces 
over  3,400,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and  she  is  the  No.  1  oil  exporting 
country  in  the  world,  and  third  in  production,  second  to  the  United 
States  then  Russia. 

Mr.  Purcell.  How  much  does  she  export  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  she  export  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Purcell.  The  total. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  total  overall  exportable  ? 

Congressman  Purcell,  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  tells  me  that  it  amounts  to 
about  94  percent  exportable  and  6  percent  domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Ninety-four  percent  of  3  million  barrels  a  day  is 
exported  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Purcell.  All  right. 

What  percent  of  this  comes  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  C lark.  Over  70  percent,  Congressman  Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Is  that  crude  or  semirefined  or  derivative  or  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  advises  me  that  it  is  both. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Does  he  have  in  mind  the  breakdown  of  how  much  of 
each,  crude  and  refined  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to  furnish  that  information, 
Congressman  Purcell,  if  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Purcell.  All  right,  sir.  I  wish. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  please  make  a  note,  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  ? 

(For  the  information  referred  to  see  p.  242.) 

Mr.  Purcell.  What  other  countries  does  Venezuela  sell  oil  to? 

Mr.  Clark.  All  free  world  countries — no  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
In  other  words,  Venezuela  has  no  dealings  with  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
Venezuela  also  sells  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Purcell.  But  not  any  Iron  Curtain  countries  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  no,  sir,  Congressman  Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Is  this  true  as  to  Cuba  also? 

Mr.  C  'lark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  have  experts  with  you,  and  I  thought  I  could 
find  out  while  1  had  you  here.  You  have  these  economists. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  information, 
Congressman  Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Do  they  sell  oil  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no.  They  have  no  diplomatic  relations.  They 
have  severed  relations  with  Cuba.  Venezuela  was  the  first  to  do  so. 
Venezuela  was  the  first  to  take  an  affirmative  stand  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  when  the  United  States  took  a  position  against  Cuba, 
and  stood  resolutely  and  affirmatively  and  effectively  and  continuously 
by  the  side  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  distinguished  counsel  Mr.  Vallenilla  tells  me 
that  the  labor  unions  in  Venezuela  refuse  to  unload  any  ships  carrying 
any  material  to  or  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Purcell.  All  right,  sir. 

How  much  wheat  does  your  country  buy  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Flow  much  wheat,  Congressman  Purcell  ? 

Mx*.  Purcell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Approximately  $20  to  $25  million  a  year,  Congressman 
Purcell. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Is  that  cash  market  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  hard  money. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Any  Public  Law  480  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  and,  further,  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that,  ad¬ 
verting  to  Mr.  Chapman’s  testimony,  that  the  purchases  that  Vene¬ 
zuela  makes  of  agricultural  purchases,  are  paid  in  hard  money,  in 
cash.  That  is  why  Venezuela  is  No.  1  as  a  customer  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  agricultural  imports  are  concerned,  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  do  not  mean  to  belabor  the  point ;  we  have  everybody 
being  first.  All  you  fellows  want  to  draw  these  charts,  and  every¬ 
body’s  country  winds  up  being  first. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  only  want  to  be  No.  1  when  we  deserve  to  be  No.  1, 
Congressman  Purcell,  and  in  this  case  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 
The"  Department  of  Commerce  will,  at  least,  confirm  our  position  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  am  not  arguing.  I  do  not  know.  May  be  I  just 
got  off  wrong,  I  am  not  trying  to  accuse  you  of  anything.  I  am  just 
trying  to  find  out  some  information  please,  sir. 
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Now  then,  are  yon  talking  about  the  most  dollars  paid  to  the  United 
States  in  trade  of  any  Latin  American  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  overall  trade,  Congressman  Purcell,  we  are  second 
to  Mexico  insofar  as  purchases  from  the  United  States  are  concerned. 
Narrowing  it  to  the  agricultural  area,  Venezuela  is,  No.  1  in  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  in  dollars,  in  purchases  from  the  United  States.  We  like  to 
think  that  comparisons  are  odious,  Congressman  Purcell,  but  we  do 
not  think  facts  are  odious.  We  think  they  speak  for  themselves.  And 
the  fact  is  that  Venezuela  is  No.  1  in  agricultural  purchases  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Purcell.  'What  Latin  American  country  does  the  United  States 
buy  more  dollars  worth  of  products  from? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  say  the  United  States  makes  the  most  pur¬ 
chases  from  Venezuela  in  the  way  of  oil  and  its  derivatives. 

Mr.  Purcell.  How  much,  in  dollars,  is  this  oil  worth  that  the 
United  States  buys  from  Venezuela? 

Mr.  Clark.  Congressman  Purcell,  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  informs  me 
that  he  cannot  supply  that  now  but  we  would  be  pleased  to  supply  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Purcell.  All  right. 

( For  the  information  referred  to  see  letter  below.) 

Mr.  Purcell.  What  is  the  market  price  of  oil  in  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States,  in  barrels  or  gallons  or  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  be  very  pleased,  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  states,  to 
supply  all  information  on  the  questions  that  you  have  asked  regarding 
oil. 

Mr.  Purcell.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  26, 1965. 

Hon.  Harold  Dunbar  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Uouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  my  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Venezuelan  Sugar 
Distributing  Association,  before  your  committee  on  Friday,  August  20,  1965,  in 
re  II.R.  10496,  Congressman  Purcell  asked  for  certain  information  concerning 
Venezuelan's  petroleum  industry,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

Mr.  Purcell.  What  percentage  of  Venezuela’s  crude,  or  semirefined  or  oil 
derivatives  does  she  export  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Out  of  a  total  export  of  crude  petroleum  and  refined  products 
amounting  to  1,146,212,000  barrels  in  1964,  477,321,000  barrels  were  exported  to 
the  United  States,  percentagewise  this  amounted  to  41.64  percent  of  the  export 
total. 

Mr.  Purcell.  What  other  countries  does  Venezuela  sell  oil  to? 

Mr.  Clark.  Attached  as  exhibit  1  is  a  table  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  Economics,  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Hydrocarbons  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  entitled,  “Exports  of  Crude  Petroleum  and  Refined  Products  by 
Countries,  1950-64”  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  Purcell.  But  not  any  Iron  Curtain  countries? 

iSIr.  Clark.  Absolutely  none. 

air.  Purcell.  How  much  in  dollars  is  this  oil  that  the  United  States  buys 
from  Venezuela  worth  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Attached  as  exhibit  2  is  the  December  1964  issue  of  “U.S.  Imports 
of  Merchandise  for  Consumption”  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  giving  the  estimated  1964  value  in  dollars  which 
shows  U.S.  combined  purchases  of  crude  oil  and  products  to  be  $841,446,583,  the 
estimated  value  in  dollars  in  crude  purchases  alone  amounted  to  $492,045,034. 

Mr.  Purcell.  What  is  the  market  price  of  oil  in  Venezuela  to  the  United 
States? 


Mr.  Clark.  The  1964  annual  report  “Memoria”  of  the  Venezuela’s  Ministery 
of  Mines  and  Hydrocarbons  shows  that : 

“Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the  unitary  price  for  export  of  Venezuelan 
crudes  in  1964  was  US$1.97  per  barrel,  compared  to  US$2.02  per  barrel  in 
1963.  The  decline  of  5  cents  of  a  dollar  per  barrel  is  not  at  all  indicative  of  the 
deterioration  of  prices  mentioned,  but  rather  due  to  the  exportation  of  greater 
quantities  of  lower  gravity  crudes  that  are  of  a  lower  price.” 

Mr.  Purcell.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  oil  coming  out  of  Venezuela  is  the 
oil  that  goes  into  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  is  hauled  by  truck  into  Mexico  under 
bond  and  then  under  some  kind  of  an  agreement  brought  back  out  of  Mexico 
as  an  importation  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  informed  by  Venezuelan  Government  officials  that 
Venezuela  was  in  no  way  connected,  nor  has  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  Mexican  oil  transaction  and  further  that  this  was  a  transac¬ 
tion  involving  Pemex  (Mexican  Petroleum  Corp.)  and  American  oil  interests. 

We  trust  the  above  information  answers  Congressman  Purcell’s  inquiries. 

I  am  advised  by  Venezuelan  Embassy  oil  authorities  that  they  will  be  most 
pleased  to  furnish  any  additional  information  Congressman  Purcell  may  wish. 

With  assurances  of  the  highest  esteem  and  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Charles  Patrick  Clark. 
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Finland.. . .  . 

Gibraltar 

Greece _ ...  _ 

Ireland  _  ___  _ 

Iceland _  _  _ _  ... 

Malta.  ...  ________  _  ___ 

Norway... 

Portugal . . . 

United  Kingdom _  .  _. 

Spain _ _ _ _ 

Sweden...  . . 

Switzerland _ _ 

Turkey _ 

Yugoslavia 

j 

c 

Middle  East _ _  .  ... 

A  don 

Saudi  Arabia  _  _  _ 

Israel _ 

Lebanon  .  ...  _  _ 

Svria  _  _  .  _  .  _  .  _  _ 

a 

w 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  246. 
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Destination 

Eastern  Hemispere — Continued 

Asia,  southern,  and  Far  East . . . 

Cevlon _ 

Federation  of  Malaysia..  . . . 

Hone  Korn? 

India _ _ _  _ 

Indonesia.  _  _  _  __  __ 

Japan _  .  _ 

Pakistan 

cr 

c 

C 

i 

1 

5 

Eh 

Thailand  . 

Others.. 

Africa . . . . .  .  _ 

Oceania _  _ 

Australia _ _  _  . .  ..  .. 

New  Zealand _ _ _  .. 

Bunkers.  _  _ 

Other  destinations  _  .  _ 
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Exhibit  2 

Imports  for  Consumption 
Table  2. — Commodity  by  country 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 

Current  month 

Cumulative,  January 
to  date 

Net  quantity 

Value 

Net  quantity 

Value 

Total _ _ 

Pounds 

27,  859 

$383, 994 

Pounds 

114, 518 

15, 954 

6, 107 
191,  983 
65.  054 
49,  700 
148,  785 
155,  533 
633, 116 

$1,  808,  804 

19. 784 
26,  446 

291,  549 
108,  076 
71.097 
248,  813 
226,  801 
992,  566 

701, 919 
1, 045.  591 
157,  771 
300 
316 
100 
824 
265, 916 
336 
600 
92,  529 
51,  868 
2,800 
882 
10,  512 
55,  032 
630,  229 
521, 581 
6,  598 
2, 118 
23,  777 
22,  762 
32,  995 
16. 472 
2,  800 
6,  750 
49. 152 
172,913 
401,  233 
38,  229 
18. 038 
2. 238 
85. 176 

73. 784 
741 

4,276 
85, 803 
2,  605 
14, 268 
1,296 
9, 377 
20, 344 
3,414 

5,  652 
19,  665 
37,114 
69, 376 

5,923 

6,  243 
1,722 
4,491 

60,  602 

2929140  Agar-agar: 

United  Kingdom _  _ _ _ 

28, 627 

2, 205 
11,  200 
23, 485 
14  550 
80, 067 

47,880 
4,000 
16,  434 
36,  947 
22. 147 
127, 408 

126,  253 
98.  552 
21,  808 
300 

Korean  Republic . . .  - 

Morocco _ _ _ _  --  - 

Total-  _  .  -  - 

2929160  Saps  and  extracts,  vegetables,  pectic 
substances,  and  mucilages  and  thickeners 
from  vegetable  products: 

17, 929 

12, 488 

Chile 

2, 012 
64,  296 
4,912 

5,998 
3, 920 
14, 136 

U.S.S.R.  -  _ 

11,875 
5,275 
109, 072 
15,  900 

10,  690 
13, 317 

378 

10,988 

524 

1,544 

1,317 

553, 484 

4, 847, 053 
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Table  2 — Commodity  by  country — Continued 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 

Current  month 

Cumulative,  January 
to  date 

Net  quantity 

Value 

Net  quantity!  Value 

2929200  Fibers,  crinoline,  vegetal,  and  kapok, 
include  raw,  wastes,  advanced  wastes,  and 
fiber  blends: 

Pounds 

$207 

11,947 

Pounds 

$3, 225 
11,947 
3,080 
3,489, 181 
35,  712 
8,  184 
760, 135 
1,755 
5,  340 
5,  523 

Thailand  - 

308,212 

14,796 

79, 290 

414,452 

4, 324, 082 

-929320  Istle  fiber,  crude  or  processed: 

2,024 
2,  748,  338 
34, 770 
807 

210.648 
6, 903 

217, 551 

2, 785, 939 

2929340  Straw  and  other  fibrous  vegetable 
substances,  processed,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Mexico.  .  --  _ _ 

468,  928 
793 

15,  463 
200 

6, 147, 249 
31,  463 
4.409 
31,  360 
139, 085 
40.  204 
278,  957 
66,  006 
7, 160, 123 
24,  640 
119,  846 
24,  640 
233,  985 
16,  800 

262, 097 
7,  463 
410 
4,  600 
38, 104 
14, 236 
36,  562 
13,  178 
653. 136 
3,586 
42,  457 
3,166 
25,  434 
3,  074 

Brazil.  _ _ _  __  _ _  _ 

2,  756 
4,000 
50, 125 
11,000 
838, 076 

788 

1,  599 

6,  643 
2,926 
77, 890 

5,600 

1,057 

Total _  _ 

1, 381, 278 

106,  566 

14,  318,  767 

1, 107,  503 

2929820  Broomcorn: 

Short  tons 
418 
85 

95,  578 
22,  509 

Short  tons 

5,  385 
372 
18 

8 

167 

124 

59 

1, 272,  718 
87,  839 
8, 244 
2,280 
106,  439 
47,  341 
25,  086 

8 

20 

2, 280 
14, 200 

11 

4, 617 

Total _  _ _ 

542 

139, 184 

6, 133 

1,  549,  947 

2929840  Guar  seeds  and  teasels,  and  seaweeds 
and  other  marine  plants  prepared  for  use  as 
human  food: 

Pounds 

2, 896 

1,898 

Pounds 
18.718 
592 
105, 144 
24,  727 

8,  584 
881, 642 
52,  304 
49,  203 
776 
283, 592 

8, 431 
593 
3,683 
13, 783 
3,154 
93, 960 
2,160 
78, 415 
1,398 
408, 472 

4,409 

158 

2,332 

6, 844 

Hong  Kong _ _ 

28, 837 

41,714 

38, 474 

50,614  1  1,425,282 

614, 049 
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Table  2 — Commodity  by  country — Continued 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 


Current  month 


Net  quantity  Value 


Cumulative,  January 
to  date 


Net  quantity  Value 


3213000  Bituminous  coal  and  coal,  coke,  or 
other  carbon  material  fuel  compositions  and 
coal,  n.e.s.,  including  lignite: 

Canada _ 

Mexico _ _ _ 

Japan _ 


Short  tons 
22, 161 
51 


$186, 966 
349 


Short  tons 
304, 575 
51 
26 


Total. 


22, 212 


321 


"000  Peat  moss  and  peat  moss  fertilizer: 

Canada _ 

Mexico _ , _ 

Colombia _ _ 

Sweden _ 

Denmark _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Ireland _ 

Netherlands _ 

Belgium _ i _ 

France _ 

West  Germany _ 

Finland _ 

Poland _ 

Japan _ 


Total. 


3218000  Coke  of  coal,  suitable  for  use  as  fuel: 

Canada _ 

British  Guiana _ 

Belgium _ 

West  Germany _ 


6, 164 


Total. 


3310120  Crude  petroleum,  including  recon¬ 
stituted  and  crude  shale  oil,  testing  under  25° 
API: 

Canada _ 

Mexico _ 

Trinidad _ 

Netherlands  Antilles _ 

Colombia _ 

Venezuela _ 

Iran _ 

Kuwait _ 

Syrian  Arab  Republic _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Egypt - - - - 


Total. 


3310140  Crude  petroleum,  including  recon¬ 
stituted,  and  crude  shale  oil;  testing  25°  API 
or  more: 

Canada _ 

Mexico _ 

Trinidad _ 

Netherlands  Antilles _ 

Colombia _ 

Venezuela _ 

Iran _ 

Kuwait _ 

Syrian  Arab  Republic _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Indonesia _ 

Japan _ 

Algeria _ 

Libya _ 

Egypt . . . . . 


Total. 


6,164 


Barrels 
1,  591, 267 
1, 540, 278 


118, 359 
4,  473,  989 


301, 136 
975, 087 


9, 000,116 


10, 022, 345 


776, 932 
11,040,038 
837, 298 
1, 120, 556 
2, 687,  669 
569, 691 
2, 368, 385 


363, 011 
1, 667, 016 


187,315 


304, 652 


222,  087 


6, 451 
876 


1,187 


64, 400 


10,  505 
640 


306, 146 


88,  522 


101, 375 
40 
220 
1, 651 


88,  522 


2, 965, 648 
2,  824, 359 


245,  003 
9,  050, 849 


370, 397 
1, 944, 139 


17, 400, 395 


103, 286 


Barrels 
16,  836,  744 
10, 841, 771 
35, 000 
2, 681 
870, 211 
75, 857, 169 
6,546 
376,  000 
2,  712,  428 
14,  022,  603 
897, 084 


122, 438, 237 


25, 959, 663 


1, 892, 888 
27,  315,  729 
1,309, 120 
1, 829, 441 
5, 458, 103 
1, 100, 650 
4,  555, 447 


744, 173 
3, 121, 973 


31, 452, 941  73, 287, 187 


85, 306, 495 
13, 003 
2,379 
1, 864, 048 
9, 309,  574 
133, 528, 674 
24,811,159 
22,776,197 
35, 089, 955 
7, 156, 840 
23, 468, 857 
17, 737 
2, 247, 709 
14,115,637 
25, 842 


359, 734, 106 


$2, 469,  333 
349 
1.500 


2, 471, 182 


10,  568, 454 
16, 145 
267 
67, 462 
876 
7, 827 
94, 614 
25, 156 
2,  025 
4,  832 
1, 217, 266 
3, 332 
242, 177 
2,  575 


12, 253. 008 


1, 329, 897 
608 
7,296 
170, 809 


1,  508, 607 


31, 166, 593 
20, 188, 666 
87, 500 
5, 763 
1, 809, 363 
156, 342, 742 
13, 419 
804, 640 
3,801,812 
27, 147,  723 
1, 307, 613 


242, 675, 834 


224, 553, 729 
31, 468 
7,993 
4, 144, 736 
24, 273, 371 
335, 702, 292 
43, 833, 801 
42, 965, 692 
71,  376,  450 
13,  501,  730 
44, 890, 476 
55, 871 
4,  597,  523 
27,111,069 
55, 354 


837, 101, 555 
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Table  2 — Commodity  by  country — Continued 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 

Current  month 

Cumulative,  January 
to  date 

Net  quantity 

Value 

Net  quantity 

Value 

3310210  Fuel  oil  testing  under  25°  API,  to  be 
further  refined: 

Canada.  _  _ 

Barrels 

12, 607 

$24, 301 

Barrels 

55,  467 
73, 037 
1, 468, 798 
338,283 
183, 441 

$106, 474 
11,381 
2, 570,  727 
442, 984 
258, 652 

Netherlands  Antilles.  ...  ... 

Venezuela..  ...  _ _  _ 

226, 975 
19, 276 

431, 898 
41,251 

Saudi  Arabia... . .  ..  _.  .. 

Egypt _ 

Total.  _ _  ..  ..  _ 

258, 858 

497, 450 

2, 119, 026 

3, 490,  218 

3310220  Fuel  testing  25°  API  or  more,  to  be 
further  refined: 

Canada. .  _ _ 

316, 968 
491,083 
24 

338, 332 
63, 996 
25, 786 

831,  709 
1, 084, 383 
318 

666, 182 
136,  310 
81, 355 

Venezuela  _ 

155,891 

284,533 

Netherlands . .  . . 

Saudi  Arabia... . .  ....  ..  . 

Indonesia _  __  _  _ _ 

Japan.  _  _ _ _ _  . 

Total _  _  _  ...  ..  _ 

155, 891 

284,533 

1, 236, 189 

2, 800, 257 

3310230  Naphthas  derived  from  petroleum, 
shale  oil  natural  gas,  etc.,  to  be  further  refined: 
Canada.  __  _  . _.  _  _ _ 

31, 751 

109, 344 

432, 041 
280, 078 
3, 943, 142 
7, 221, 107 
4, 874,  301 
375, 064 
160,973 
519,039 
298, 814 
1,860,  392 
1,415,966 
3,623 
154,  000 
463,  582 
144,  576 
587,  970 
979,  279 

1,  382, 920 
700, 196 
11,481,  576 
15,  719,  073 
13,  572, 920 
904, 128 
465, 947 
1, 039, 246 
480, 969 
4, 181, 760 
2, 510, 933 
7,247 
285,  246 
1, 160, 943 
368, 674 
1,  648, 760 
1, 970,  794 

Panama _ _  .  .  _ 

Trinidad..  __  _  ...  ..  .. 

i,  017,  597 
594, 803 
1,  005,  113 
140,  000 

2, 300, 624 

1, 276,  530 
2,  762,  005 
434, 000 

Netherlands  Antilles.  _.  .  ... 

Venezuela  ._  _ _  ...  _ 

Netherlands _  _  . 

West  Germany _  _ _ _ 

Italy.  .  . . . 

258, 843 

443, 398 

Iran _  ...  ..  _  ...  . 

Kuwait  ..  _ 

26, 500 

60, 858 

Syrian  Arab  Republic . 

Saudi  Arabia.. . .  . 

India _  _  _  _ 

Malaysia _  .  _ 

121, 088 

278,  739 

Indonesia  .  ...  _ 

Japan.  _  .  ..  . 

Egypt _  _  _ 

Total _  _  ..... 

3, 195, 695 

7, 665, 498 

23, 713, 947 

57,881, 332 

3310240  Liquid  derivatives  of  petroleum,  to  be 
further  refined: 

Canada.  .  _  _ 

471 

1, 737, 464 

2,  973 
4, 116, 815 

Venezuela _ _  _ _ _ 

89, 839 

217, 492 

Total _ _ 

89, 839 

217, 492 

1,  737, 935 

4, 119, 788 

3321000  Gasoline  and  motor  fuels,  N.E.S.: 
Canada..  . . . 

15, 038 

54, 836 

515, 812 
325 
142, 173 
382, 146 

1, 290, 341 
679, 467 
12 

288, 891 

5 

18 

80, 200 

2, 134, 397 
3,334 
597, 125 
1, 365, 691 
4, 754, 051 
2, 373,  258 
206 
856, 881 
474 
372 
282, 946 

Mexico.  _ _ _ 

Panama _ _ 

Trinidad.  _  .  _  _ 

44, 274 
148, 094 
59, 383 

169, 217 
540, 101 
196, 711 

Netherlands  Antilles..  ... 

Venezuela _  _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Netherlands _  .  .. 

Belgium _  _ 

Italy _ _ _ 

Syrian  Arabia  Republic _  .. 

Total _ 

266, 789 

960, 865 

3, 379, 390 

12, 368, 735 

3322020  Jet  fuel: 

Trinidad.  .  .... 

135, 148 
652, 166 
430, 927 

459, 093 

2,  283,  658 

1, 330, 515 

2, 072, 278 
13, 917, 983 

8, 390, 432 

7, 260, 631 
39, 921,610 
21,  563, 956 

Netherlands  Antilles  ... 

Venezuela _  _  . 

Total _ _ 

1, 218, 241 

4, 073, 266 

24, 380, 693 

68, 746, 197 
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Table  2 — Commodity  by  country — Continued 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 

Current  month 

Cumulative,  January 
to  date 

Net  quantity 

Value 

Net  quantity 

Value 

3322040  Kerosene  derived  from  petroleum, 
shale  oil,  or  both,  except  motor  fuel: 
Canada.., . . .  __  _ _ 

Barrels 

Barrels 

26 
30 
17, 387 
98,040 
31, 455 
333 
1, 763 

$198 
285 
66, 625 
313, 220 
107,008 
19,688 
2,834 

Mexico  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

Trinidad _ _ _  _ 

Netherlands  Antilles _  _ 

Venezuela  _ _  ...  _ _ _  ... 

West  Germany _ _ 

Japan _ _ _ _ 

1,763 

$2, 834 

Total.. . . . . 

1,763 

2,834 

149, 034 

509,858 

3323020  Fuel  oil  testing  under  25°  API,  N.E.S. 
with  saybolt  universal  viscosity  at  100°  F. 
under  145  seconds: 

Canada...  __  _ _ _ 

143 

1, 305, 999 
1, 137, 523 
130 

480 
3, 250, 510 
2, 651, 680 
437 

Netherlands  Antilles  .  . . 

117, 459 

278,378 

Venezuela _ _  _ 

Italy  _ ...  _ _ 

130 

437 

Total _ 

117, 589 

278, 815 

2, 443, 795 

5, 903, 107 

3323040  Fuel  oil  testing  25°  API  or  more,  n.e.s., 
with  saybolt  universal  viscosity  at  100°  F. 
under  145  seconds: 

Canada.  _  _ _ _ _ 

2,310 
6,638 
664,885 
400, 315 

8,519 
21,467 
2, 265, 432 
880, 487 

76, 385 
45, 238 
1, 828, 928 
2, 185, 405 
366, 984 
15 

313, 709 
138, 766 
5, 825, 578 
6, 585, 991 
495, 779 
128 

Trinidad.  _ _ 

Netherlands  Antilles _  ..  _ _ _ 

Venezuela _  _ _ 

Iran _  _  ._  _  ...  .  _. 

Kuwait  .  _ _ _  _  ..  . 

Total _  _ 

1, 074, 156 

3, 175, 905 

4, 502, 955 

13,359, 951 

3324000  Fuel  oil  n.e.s.,  with  a  saybolt  universal 
viscosity  at  100°  F.  of  145  seconds  or  more: 
Canada _ 

263, 630 
426, 887 
317, 908 
189,  067 

711, 621 
843, 776 
635,  816 
453, 761 

1, 825, 782 
6,  685, 386 
1, 545,  262 
349, 118 
1,001 
36,  527, 389 
95,821,370 
1,484,841 
142,  656, 760 
245, 105 
1, 289, 123 
154 
116, 367 
11,652 
213 
2, 352, 560 
185,738 
888 

1, 048, 102 
1,414 

4, 561, 155 
13, 396, 096 
2,  882, 289 
837,884 
1,969 
74, 709, 652 
197, 815, 141 
3, 059, 739 
286, 479, 951 
509, 920 
2, 591,302 
518 
239, 716 
23,304 
251 

5,623,056 
371, 475 
1,812 
2,509,247 
2,885 

Mexico _ _ 

Panama _ _  _  .. 

Canal  Zone _ _ ... 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands _ 

Trinidad. _ _  _ _ 

2, 715, 126 
9, 751, 562 
323, 972 
16, 442, 404 

5, 430, 025 
20, 018, 833 
621,648 
33, 277, 826 

Netherlands  Antilles  _ 

Colombia _ _ 

Venezuela _  _  . 

Brazil _  _ 

Argentina...  _ _ _ 

25,000 

50,000 

United  Kingdom _  _ _ 

Netherlands _  _ 

116, 367 

239, 716 

Italy.  ._  _  _ 

Israel _  ...  _  ...  _ 

Syrian  Arab  Republic _  _ 

248, 340 

591, 049 

Saudi  Arabia _  _  _ 

Aden . . .  ..  . .  . 

Bahrain  .  _  _ 

French  Somaliland _ 

Total _ 

30, 820, 263 

62,874,071 

292, 148, 225 

595,617,362 

3325000  Lubricating  oils  and  greases  derived 
from  petroleum,  shale  oil,  or  both: 

Canada _  .  _ _ 

5,755 
10, 533 
327 
5,725 
25, 597 

224,872 

21,326 

13,874 

28,022 

171,893 

1,579 

1,608 

23,755 

4,017 

1,846 

4,341 

486 

3,391 

Mexico _ 

Sweden _  .. 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

Netherlands _  _ 

Belgium _ _ _ 

France..  _  _  _ _ _ 

208 

1,861 

590 

West  Germany _ _ _ 

Switzerland _  _  _ 

Italy _  _  _ 

Japan.  ..  _ 

168 

Australia _ 

Nigeria _  ._ 

3,391 

Total _ 

54, 155 

601,010 

52-812—65 


•17 
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Table  2 — Commodity  by  country — Continued 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 


Current  month 


Net  quantity  Value 


Cumulative,  January 
to  date 


Net  quantity  Value 


3326220  Wax,  Montan,  paraffin  and  other  pe¬ 
troleum  wax: 

Canada _ 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

West  Germany _ 

East  Germany _ 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Switzerland _ 


Pounds 
87, 871 


27, 901 
86, 138 
22, 046 


Total. 


223, 956 


3326240  Mineral  waxes,  NSPF: 

Brazil _ 

West  Germany _ 

Republic  of  South  Africa _ 


589, 003 
902, 798 


Total . 


1,491,801 


3329700  Marine  glue  pitch,  tar  coke  pitch, 
oil-gas  tar  pitch,  blast  furnace  pitch,  etc.: 

Canada _ _ _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

France _ 


125, 900 
268, 048 


Total . 


393, 948 


3329800  Asphaltum,  bitumen  and  limestone 
rock  asphalt: 

Canada _ j. _ 

Trinidad _ 

Netherlands  Antilles _ 

Venezuela _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Netherlands _ 

East  Germany _ 


Long  tons 
923 


18, 619 
48, 895 


Total. 


68, 437 


3329920  Naphthas  derived  from  petroleum, 
shale  oil,  natural  gas,  etc.,  n.e.s.: 

Canada. _ 

Trinidad _ 

Netherlands  Antilles _ 

Venezuela _ 

Netherlands _ _ 

West  Germany _ ... 

Kuwait _ _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Japan _ i. 


Barrels 

2,793 


424, 913 
32, 757 


40 

65 


Total. 


460, 568 


3329940  Liquid  derivatives  of  petroleum, 
n.e.s.,  and  hydrocarbon  mixtures,  from  petro¬ 
leum,  not  liquid: 

Canada _ 

Netherlands  Antilles _ 

Venezuela _ 

Denmark _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Netherlands _ _ 

West  Germany _ _ 

Italy _ _ _ 


Total. 


3410020  Liquified  petroleum  gases,  propane, 
butane,  and  mixtures  thereof: 

Canada _ J _ 

Venezuela _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

Netherlands _ : _ 

France _ , _ 

West  Germany _ _ 

India _ _ _ 

Japan _ _ 


457, 038 
77,993 

1 


$8,734 


6,592 
10, 800 
4,480 


Pounds 
417,  774 
30. 894 
577, 040 
1,910, 326 
44,086 
220 


30, 606 


2, 980, 340 


224, 486 
138, 576 


4, 364 
4, 216,  753 
4,  929,  794 


363, 062 


9,150, 911 


2,166 
6, 404 


2, 172, 599 
270,288 
33, 867 


8, 570 


2, 476, 754 


15, 270 


273, 859 
699, 993 


Long  tons 
24, 259 
3,745 
576, 037 
385, 383 
11 
5, 506 
27 


989, 122 


994, 968 


13, 362 


842, 918 
64, 662 


478 

175 


Barrels 
21,847 
946, 912 
3, 013, 430 
860, 430 
26 
44 
65 

36, 233 
89, 839 


921, 595 


4, 968, 826 


6,793 


6,793 


762, 783 
241,  778 
1,367 


17 


7,534 


3, 952, 574 
193, 408 
5 

34 

284 

327 

694 

1,077 


Total. 


535, 049 


1, 013, 462 


4,148,403 


$46, 635 
4, 697 
100, 047 
274, 656 
8,740 
375 


435, 150 


3,111 

1,761,411 

714.515 


2,479,037 


38. 622 
6,687 
672 


45, 981 


465, 288 
94,623 
7,  882, 270 
5,581,354 
1,557 
73, 352 
2, 321 


14, 100, 765 


123, 039 
1, 981, 112 
6, 348. 199 
1,864,428 
166 
1,863 
175 
70, 292 
231, 785 


10, 621, 059 


44, 988 
15, 645 
316, 824 
961 
33, 003 
1,547 
944 
454 


414, 366 


6, 656,  250 
532,  254 
5, 463 
21,  299 
40,  183 
38, 385 
728 
13, 154 


7, 307, 716 
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Table  2 — Commodity  by  country — Continued 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 


Current  month 


Net  quantity  Value 


Cumulative,  January 
to  date 


Net  quantity  Value 


3410040  Natural  gas,  ethane,  methane,  and 
mixtures,  etc.: 

Canada _ 

Mexico _ _ _ _ 

West  Germany _ _ 

Japan _ 


Barrels 


$6, 492, 031 
850, 110 


Barrels 


Total. 


4111010  Cod  liver  oil: 

Canada _ 

Iceland _ _ 

Norway _ 

United  Kingdom.. 

Ireland _ 

Netherlands _ 

Portugal _ 

Japan _ 


Pounds 


Total. 


4111020  Whale  oil,  sperm,  crude: 

Canada _ 

Peru _ 

Norway _ 

Netherlands _ 

Japan _ 


Total. 


4111030  Whale  oil,  sperm,  refined  or  processed: 

Canada. _ ' _ 

Norway _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Japan _ _ 

Republic  of  South  Africa _ 


Total. 


4111040  Oils,  of  marine  animals,  n.e.s.: 

Canada _ 

Miquelon _ 

Mexico _ 

Iceland _ 

Norway _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Japan _ _ 


Total. 


4113000  Oils,  fats,  and  greases,  animal,  exclud¬ 
ing  lard: 

Canada _ :i _ _ 

Peru _ . _ 

Iceland _ _ _ A _ _ _ ..... 

Denmark _ _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

Netherlands _ _ 

Belgium _ 

France _ _ : _ 

West  Germany _ 

Switzerland _ 

Poland _ : _ _ 

Italy _ _ _ 

Turkey _ _ _ ... _ 

Japan _ _ 

Australia _ 

New  Zealand _ _ 

Republic  of  South  Africa _ 


95,  767 
141,  700 
30, 938 


64, 573 
180, 214 


513, 192 


271, 720 


271, 720 


415, 220 


52, 403 


5,374 


472, 997 


262, 405 


332, 335 
10, 053 
22,  463 
9.136 


25,  853 


138,  428 
236,  978 


Total. 


1, 037,  651 


7,342, 141 


8,458 
22, 145 
4,963 


4,  315 
29,  085 


Pounds 
1,  599,  712 
936,  624 
1, 085, 342 
384, 407 
46,  275 
3,814 
1, 131, 974 
2, 008,  788 


68,966 


7, 196, 936 


235, 420 
8, 033. 446 
6, 950,  764 
5,  639,  754 
25,  866,  675 


46,  726, 059 


28,  236 


172,  240 

2,  816,  478 

3,  182, 136 
1,971,110 
4, 005, 520 


28,  236 


12, 147. 484 


33,  579 


3, 144 


17, 719 


10, 284, 662 
4,599 
14, 180 
94.  411 
683. 441 
22, 276 
389,  227 


54,442 


11, 492, 796 


17,  495 


31,644 
1,052 
3,  531 
1,860 


3,529 


20.  857 
42,  616 


2, 080,  521 
58,  544 
22,  046 
42,  448 
1,  822,  952 
338.  577 
565, 080 
9. 136 
618, 201 
5 

4,409 
360,  581 
69. 241 
2, 041.  695 
2, 384,  968 
534,  040 
5,  245 


122,  584 


10,  957, 689 


90,  564, 976 
8,820, 889 
1,  379 
7, 137 


99, 394, 381 


127, 182 
101, 887 
157, 052 
53, 393 
4, 171 
583 
110,315 
302, 454 


857, 037 


16, 431 
510, 152 
625,  604 
404,  135 
2, 235, 806 


3, 792, 128 


7,591 
339, 590 
387,  244 
254, 621 
493, 811 


1,  482, 857 


782, 568 
332 
589 
6, 058 
31, 708 
2, 042 
285,  562 


1, 10S,  859 


138,  430 
5, 451 
2,899 
19,426 
169, 205 
19, 609 
96,  515 
1,860 
72, 812 
118 
981 
58,  309 
9, 053 
252.  008 

391. 109 

260. 110 
577 


1, 499, 072 
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Table  2 — Commodity  by  country — Continued 


Commodity  by  number  and  country  of  origin 

Current  month 

Cumulative,  January 
to  date 

Net  quantity 

Value 

Net  quantity 

Value 

4214000  Oil,  peanut  or  ground  nut:  France _ 

4215020  Olive  oil,  unfit  for  use  as  food: 

Pounds 

1, 200 

$707 

Founds 

1,200 

70,  547 
87, 364 

$707 

15, 420 
22, 369 

Turkey _ _ 

Total _ 

_ 

157,  911 

37,  789 

4215040  Olive  oil,  fit  for  use  as  food: 

27, 859 
17, 637 
66, 132 
11, 023 
339, 937 
43, 439, 419 
225, 190 
18, 961,716 
400, 395 
945, 828 
420 
13, 462 
22, 046 
27, 560 

2, 377, 241 

9, 352 
5,120 
15, 167 
2, 775 
120, 902 
10,397, 451 
78,  060 
6, 300, 491 
120, 839 
228, 637 
171 
5,599 
5,040 
7,293 
554, 271 

30, 297 

1, 482, 501 
22, 800 

1, 958, 926 
83, 377 
263, 942 

10, 150 
420, 702 
8, 104 
648, 042 

25. 132 

65. 133 

Spain..  _  _  _  ... _ 

Italy  I__ _  _  _ _ 

22, 046 
27, 560 
43,  562 

5,040 
7,293 
10, 297 

3, 935, 011 

1, 199, 893 

66, 875, 865 

17, 851, 168 

4219000  Oils,  soybean,  cottonseed,  sunflower 
seed,  and  rape: 

10, 250 

1, 716 

401,010 
350, 000 
3, 717, 404 

1, 665, 829 

51, 464 
41, 426 
435, 533 
333, 958 

676, 971 

88, 016 

687, 221 

89, 732 

6, 134,  243 

862, 381 

4222000  Palm  oil: 

124, 229 

1, 455, 801 

4, 676, 846 

16, 656 
129, 463 
481, 830 

Indonesia _ _ _ 

791,  749 

69, 672 

Congo _ _ _ 

Total _ 

791, 749 

69, 672 

6,  256, 876 

627, 949 

4223000  Coconut  oil: 

Dominican  Republic _  _  _ 

4, 250 
2,059 
397, 133, 022 

517 

291 

47, 525, 154 

Ceylon _  _  '  . . 

Philippine  Republic _ _ 

6, 115, 940 

1, 093, 350 

Total _ _  _  .  _.  _ _ 

6, 115, 940 

1, 093, 350 

397, 139, 331 

47,525,962 

4224000  Palm-kernel  oil: 

Denmark  . _  _  _  __ 

132,276 
1, 120, 538 
23, 860, 864 
6,  713, 944 
11,023 
3, 207, 693 
50, 081, 119 

31,497 
146, 515 
3, 088, 512 
815, 735 
2,608 
388, 883 
6, 026, 372 

United  Kingdom...  ...  _  _ _ 

Netherlands. _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

1, 132, 316 

143, 712 

West  Germany.. _ _ 

Spain _ _  _  _ 

Japan  ...  _ _ _ _ _  . 

418, 874 
2, 642, 476 

51, 586 
315, 107 

Congo _ _  _  . 

Total _ ...  .  _  .. 

4, 193, 666 

510, 405 

85, 127, 457 

10, 500, 122 

4225000  Castor  oil: 

Brazil..  ... _ _  _ 

10,276,248 
513, 650 

1, 031, 608 
50, 595 

92, 579, 891 
513, 650 
88 
3,747 
33, 069 
3, 263, 508 

9, 315, 649 
50, 595 
173 
1,097 
4,592 
382, 884 

Argentina _ 

West  Germany . .  __  . . 

Switzerland  _ _ _ 

1, 102 

324 

India . .  . . .  . . . 

Japan  __  _ ...  _  _ _ 

Total . . .  ... 

10, 791, 000 

1, 082, 527 

96, 393, 953 

9, 754, 990 

4228020  Tung  oil: 

Brazil _  ..  .  ..  _ _ 

1, 025, 234 
11, 338,  399 

183, 256 
2, 600, 139 

Paraguay _  _ 

1, 143, 396 

236, 908 

Total _ _  _ _ _ 

1, 143, 396 

236, 908 

12, 364, 633 

2,783,395 
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Mr.  Purcell.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  oil  coming  out  of 
Venezuela  is  the  oil  that  goes  into  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  is  hauled  by 
truck  into  Mexico  under  bond  and  then  under  some  kind  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  brought  back  out  of  Mexico  as  an  importation  to  the  United 
States ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Clark.  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  states  that  Venezuela  had  no  part 
whatsoever  in  that  particular  transaction. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Does  he  say  that  the  oil  does  not  come  from  Venezuela 
or  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  what  does  oil 
have  to  do  with  this  bill  ?  This  man  came  to  testify  about  sugar,  and 
you  are  asking  him  about  oil.  Unfortunately,  these  foreigners  are 
not  permitted  to  testify. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  have  been  sitting  here  4  years  trying  to  find  out 
something  about  Venezuelan  oil,  and  this  is  the  only  time  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  at  it  anytime  you  want  to,  but  not  in 
a  sugar  hearing.  It.  seems  to  me  we  are  losing  time.  We  have  a  man 
here  trying  to  catch  a  plane  to  New  York,  and  we  are  sitting  here 
talking  about  oil. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  will  not  belabor  it,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  if  this  is  as  important  a  bill  as  you  have  stated  there - 

The  Chairman.  How  is  oil  related  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  am  not  talking  about  oil,  but  let  us  take  time  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  giving  you  the  trade  balances.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it  he  said  he  would  supply  you  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  asked  him  to  supply. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a 
moment  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir,  but  make  it  only  a  moment,  and  let  us 
move  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  one  moment. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Dr.  Perez-Olivares  advises  me  that  we  would  be  most 
willing  to  furnish  any  information  you  wish  in  order  to  satisfy  any 
doubts  that  you  may  have  informative  wise  or  otherwise  concerning 
Venezuelan  oil. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Clark. 

I  will  call  Mr.  Mahoney. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  R.  MAHONEY,  REPRESENTING  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Mahoney.  May  I  go  forward,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Go  right  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  John  Mahoney.  I  am  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Casey, 
Lane  &  Mittendorf  of  New  York  and  London.  I  am  appearing  here 
today  on  behalf  of  our  client,  the  South  African  Sugar  Association, 
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which  has  a  very  vital  stake  in  H.R.  10496,  the  legislation  now  pending 
before  this  committee. 

First,  I  should  like  to  introduce  to  you  the  gentleman  at  my  right, 
Mr.  William  Barnes,  and  the  gentleman  at  my  left,  Mr.  Ernest  Mor¬ 
rison,  both  of  whom  have  come  from  Durban,  South  Africa,  for  the 
hearing.  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Morrison  are  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  South  African  Sugar  Association. 

I  would  also  like  to  introduce  my  associate,  Mr.  J ohn  McGrath,  who 
is  sitting  right  behind  us  here,  who  is  familiar  to  a  number  of  you  be¬ 
cause  Air.  McGrath  has  worked  with  me  in  this  whole  legislative 
matter. 

The  South  African  Sugar  Industry  has  existed  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  At  present,  there  are  3,689  Negro,  2,144  white,  and  1,820  Indian 
independent  sugarcane  growers  in  the  industry.  The  location  of  the 
South  Africa  sugar  industry  is  shown  on  the  cover  of  the  folder  bind¬ 
ing  our  statement. 

If  you  will  look  at  it  for  a  moment  you  will  see  the  green  area  marked 
there  is  really  focused  on  Durban,  which  is  the  key  point,  commercial 
point,  where  the  docks  and  everything  are;  the  green  area  extends 
about  100  miles  southeast,  and  then  about  250  miles  northeast  of  Dur¬ 
ban,  and  probably  50  miles  inland. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  is  a 
purely  commercial  organization  responsible  for  the  marketing  at  home 
and  abroad  of  all  sugar  produced  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
The  association  has  no  governmental  representatives  in  its  member¬ 
ship  and  plays  no  part  in  governmental  policy  decisions. 

The  South  African  Sugar  Association  does  not  come  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  plea  for  special  consideration.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  be 
judged  on  our  performance  in  supplying  the  United  States  when  it 
desperately  needed  sugar  during  the  emergency  in  1963  and  1964. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can  attest  to  this  fact.  We  are 
pleased  that  H.R.  10496  which  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  have  proposed  reflects  recognition  of  consistent  performance  as 
the  main  criterion  for  the  allocation  of  foreign  quotas.  As  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  indicated,  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  was  one 
of  the  dependable  sources  of  supply  to  the  United  States  even  during 
those  years  when  it  could  have  sold  sugar  in  the  higher  priced  world 
market. 

South  Africa’s  location  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  results  in  our 
being  able  to  harvest  sugar  at  a  different  time  of  the  year  from  most 
other  U.S.  suppliers.  Our  storage  and  port  facilities  at  Durban  are 
such  that  we  are  able  to  deliver  sugar  expeditiously  the  year  around 
at  the  convenience  of  our  customers.  The  efficiency  of  dispatch  from 
the  port  of  Durban  has  met  the  requirements  of  buyers  at  all  times. 
Even  before  we  recently  improved  our  facilities,  we  were  able  to 
deliver  the  world’s  largest  cargo,  25,490  tons  of  sugar,  to  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans,  in  September  1964  on  the  SS  La  Chacra. 

We  have  just  completed  the  largest  single  bulk  storage  terminal  in 
the  world  at  the  port  of  Durban. 

If  you  will  look  just  beyond  my  statement  in  the  folder,  you  will 
see  an  aerial  photograph  of  this  terminal  which  has  been  in  operation 
now  for  the  last  5  months.  The  picture  taken,  I  think  from  the  south, 
if  my  geography  is  correct,  from  the  southwest,  shows  quite  a  good 
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picture  of  the  harbor  facilities,  the  protected  harbor  facilities  in 
Durban,  although  it  does  not  show  the  skyscrapers  that  are  off  to  the 
left  of  the  picture. 

Addressing  yourselves  to  the  picture,  and  particularly  to  what  looks 
like  a  great  big  airplane  hangar  if  you  are  inside  it  it  really  looks  like 
a  football  field,  it  is  as  long  as  one  of  our  football  fields  in  the  United 
States.  The  marshaling  yards  where  the  sugar  is  brought  in  are 
there  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  any  event,  this 
terminal,  which  has  a  capacity  of  200,000  tons,  is  designed  to  load  one 
10,000-ton  ship  every  24  hours  and  will  handle  1  million  tons  of  sugar 
in  a  calendar  year.  However,  we  are  not  standing  still,  but  in  order 
to  improve  on  our  already  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  reliability, 
we  are  even  now  expanding  the  storage  capacity  of  this  facility, 
which  is  shown  in  the  picture,  to  a  one-half  million  tons — the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  50  shiploads. 

South  Africa  and  the  United  States  have  carried  on  a  considerable 
volume  of  trade  for  many  years,  as  shown  by  the  tables  attached  in 
appendixes  B  and  C.  During  1964,  South  Africa  purchased  among 
other  things  $9  million  worth  of  rice,  $6  million  worth  of  wheat,  and 
$4  million  worth  of  cotton  from  the  United  States,  together  with  $25 
million  worth  of  cotton  thread  and  textile  fabrics.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  1965,  a  critical  year  for  the  United  States  in  this  area, 
there  is  already  a  balance  of  payments  of  $126  million  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  for  the  full  year  1965 
the  balance  will  exceed  $200  million  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  detailed  in  appendix  C. 

South  Africa  has  therefore  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  a  second  quarter  total  balanee-of-payments 
surplus  of  $248  million  which  was  announced — by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  earlier  this  week. 

During  the  last  15  years,  American  trade  with  South  Africa  has 
resulted  in  a  balance  of  payments  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of 
over  $1  billion.  This  huge  balance  has  been  a  direct  result  of  trade 
alone  since  South  Africa  has  never  asked  for  nor  received  any  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

To  summarize,  against  a  background  of  considerable  trade  between 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  a  record  of  performance  which 
stands  on  its  own  merits  and  a  record  of  reliability  during  those  criti¬ 
cal  years  1963  and  1964  when  we  in  South  Africa  and  others  were 
specifically  requested  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  come  to  its  aid  with 
extra  sugar,  we  now  request  that  we  be  allowed  to  continue  to  supply 
sugar  to  the  United  States  under  a  quota  as  proposed  by  this  bill. 
We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  H.R,  10496  reflect  a  recognition  of 
past  performance  and  a  realization  of  our  ability  to  supply  the  U.S. 
market  in  the  future,  and  fulfill  the  promises  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  1963  and  1964. 

I  would  just  say,  parenthetically,  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  for  being  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  chance  to  appear  at 
this  time. 

We  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  would  like  to  put  to  us  in  amplification  of 
this  statement.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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The  Chairman  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mahoney.  Any  ques¬ 
tions  ? 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Just  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Mr.  Mahoney,  does  South  Africa  have 
a  preferential  status  situation  with  the  British  Commonwealth  ? 

Mr.  Mahoney.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Supplementary  Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  South  African  Sugar 

Association 

Importation  of  sugar  into  South  Africa 

During  the  hearings  before  this  committee  on  August  18-23,  1965,  the  testi¬ 
mony  submitted  on  behalf  of  several  sugar  producers  suggested  that  the  South 
African  Sugar  Association  had  purchased  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Brazil  at  cheap,  world-free  market  prices  and  exported  sugar  to  the  United 
States  at  the  U.S.  prices,  thus  profiting  from  the  transactions  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Brazil. 

The  true  facts  of  this  matter  are  submitted  by  the  South  African  Sugar  As¬ 
sociation  as  follows : 

From  November  1964  through  May  1965,  the  South  African  sugar  industry 
experienced  its  worst  drought  in  70  years.  During  early  1965  when  the  indus¬ 
try  realized  that  the  sugar  crop  would  be  seriously  reduced,  the  South  African 
Sugar  Association  decided  unhesitatingly  and  at  whatever  cost  to  honor  all 
its  commitments  to  the  United  States  and  its  contracts  with  Canada  and  Japan, 
all  of  which  required  sugar  of  South  African  origin.  It  was  able  to  do  this 
by  readjustment  with  some  customers  and  by  some  importations  to  meet  the 
temporary  needs  of  its  domestic  market.  These  actions  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements;  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act. 

With  the  ending  of  the  drought  in  June  1965,  it  is  unnecessary  even  to  con¬ 
sider  more  importations  and  South  Africa  will  continue  in  1965  to  be  a  sizable 
net  exporter  of  sugar  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act. 

Swaziland 

The  attention  of  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  has  been  drawn  to  the 
written  submission  made  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Larsen  on  behalf  of  the  Swaziland 
Sugar  Association  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  at  the  termination  of 
the  hearings.  We  feel  obliged  to  submit  this  additional  testimony  to  correct  the 
record. 

While  the  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  does  not  oppose  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  a  quota  to  Swaziland,  we  believe  the  Swaziland  Sugar  Association  has 
erred  in  basing  its  request  for  a  quota  on  the  argument  that  it  is  entitled  to  a 
part,  specifically  8%  percent,  of  South  Africa’s  quota  in  the  United  States. 

During  1963  and  1964,  while  South  Africa  and  Swaziland  marketed  all  their 
sugar  jointly  through  the  South  African  Sugar  Association,  between  6%  and 
7%  percent  of  the  total  sugar  marketed  was  produced  in  Swaziland.  When  the 
joint  marketing  arrangements  were  terminated  in  December  1964,  Swaziland  was 
not  given  a  percentage  of  each  of  the  then  existing  markets,  but  instead  Swazi¬ 
land,  by  written  agreement,  obtained  the  entire  future  United  Kingdom  market 
which  was  equal  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  sugar  marketed  jointly. 
Now,  after  having  obtained  the  entire  United  Kingdom  market  Swaziland  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  obtain,  in  addition,  8%  percent  of  other  South  African  markets  in 
disregard  of  the  arrangements  agreed  to  at  the  time. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  ahead  with  the  meeting  on  Monday 
morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  to  reconvene 
on  Monday,  August  23, 1965  at  10  a.m.) 
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MONDAY..  AUGUST  23,  1965 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10 :20  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Honorable 
Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Abernethy,  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Hagen  of  California,  Stubblefield,  Morrison,  Matsunaga,  O’Neal, 
Stalbaum,  de  la  Garza,  Vigorito,  Greigg,  Callan,  Mrs.  May,  Findley, 
and  Resident  Commissioner  Polanco- Abreu. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  as¬ 
sistant  clerk;  John  J.  Heimburger,  general  counsel;  and  Francis  Le- 
May,  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  listed  on  the 
witness  list,  I  will  change  the  order,  and  I  will  call  first  Mr.  Robert 
Farrington,  representing  the  Republic  of  China.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  you.  I  might  say  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  you,  that 
we  have  worked  with  Mr.  F arrington  here  in  the  Capital  for  a  great 
many  long  years. 

I  know  that  you  have  appeared  before  this  committee  many,  many 
times  Mr.  Farrington  and  that  you  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here  and  to  hear  from  you 
now. 

Let  me  go  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Farrington. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  I.  FARRINGTON,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  Farrington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Robert  L.  Farrington,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  I  am  appearing  in  the  interests  of  the  Republic  of  China,  a 
longstanding  friend  of  the  United  States  and  for  many  years  a  depend¬ 
able  source  of  sugar  supply  for  the  United  States. 

China’s  basic  quota  under  the  1962  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  was  38,114  short  tons  for  the  year  1963,  plus  a  global  quota 
allocation  of  33,155  tons — a  total  of  71,269  short  tons.  For  1964, 
China  was  given  a  basic  quota  of  34,042  short  tons,  plus  global  quota 
allocations  of  47,114  short  tons,  or  a  total  of  81,156  short  tons.  For 
1965,  the  proration  to  China  stands  at  69,819  short  tons. 
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It  is  a  point  worthy  of  note  in  considering  China’s  performance 
record  that  in  1963  and  1964  the  world  market  price  was  generally  al¬ 
ways  above  the  U.S.  market  price.  China  has,  however,  consistently 
fulfilled  its  basic  quota  and  when  the  United  States  needed  sugar,  has 
also  applied  for  allocations  under  the  global  quota  plan. 

The  Republic  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  this  committee,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  an  important  share  in  that  portion  of  U.S.  sugar 
needs  obtained  from  foreign  sources.  We  submit,  however,  as  we 
did  in  our  testimony  in  1962,  that  China’s  longstanding  record  of  per¬ 
formance  in  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  China’s  rela¬ 
tive  standing  in  world  sugar  production  and  export  capability,  justify 
increased  allotments,  percentagewise,  in  that  part  of  I  .S.  sugar  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries. 

China  hopes  also  that  she  will  receive  equal  treatment  with  other 
sugar-producing  countries  when  the  United  States  needs  additional 
sugar  to  till  any  unexpected  deficits  in  U.S.  sugar  supply. 

When  we  were  privileged  to  appear  before  this  committee  regard¬ 
ing  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  in  1962,  we  made  the 
point  illustrated  by  a  schedule,  that  in  terms  of  sugar  production  and 
export  capability  China  ranked  much  higher  on  the  list  than  it  did 
with  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  foreign  quota  allocated  to  China. 
The  same  situation  still  prevails. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  this  information  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  by  this  committee  in  determining  the  basic  quota  provided  for 
China  in  the  legislation  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  further  submitted  that  China's  record  of  performance  and  her 
export  capability  justify  a  basic  quota  of  at  least  300,000  tons. 

The  specification  in  this  proposed  new  law  of  a  larger  basic  quota, 
more  in  line  with  China’s  actual  production  and  export  capability, 
would  add  stability  both  to  the  sugar  industry  in  China  and  to  the 
assurance  of  supply  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  to  this  committee  that  the  island  of  Taiwan  is  the 
principal  area  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  at  the  present  time.  Taiwan  has  a  land  area  of  13,835 
square  miles,  a  little  over  2 y2  times  the  size  of  Connecticut.  It  had  a 
population  of  12,535,000  at  the  end  of  1964 — about  five  times  that  of 
Connecticut. 

The  agricultural  population  in  1963  was  about  5,611,000  or  almost 
one-lialf  of  the  total  population.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sugarcane 
farms  are  owned  by  the  growers  and  the  farms  consist,  on  the  average, 
of  about  1.04  acres.  The  average  farm  family  is  about  six  to  seven 
persons. 

Notwithstanding  much  industrial  development  in  Taiwan  during 
the  past  3  years,  sugar  remains  the  island’s  most  important  crop,  and 
about  one  and  one-quarter  million  people  depend  upon  it  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Exchange  earnings  from  sugar  exports  amounted  to  around 
$135  million  in  1964,  or  about  30  percent  of  the  revenue  from  total 
exports.  About  86  percent  of  the  sugar  is  exported,  mostly  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Far  East  countries  where  Taiwan  continues  to  be 
faced  with  constant  economic  warfare  from  the  Communists,  due  in 
part  to  Cuban  sugar  production. 
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A  larger  volume  of  sugar  purchases  by  the  United  States  from 
China  would  also  help  in  maintaining  China’s  remarkable  economic 
growth  which  has  been  particularly  in  evidence  since  1959.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  China’s  gross  national  product,  in  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  was 
1.3d  billions  in  1959  and  was  estimated  at  2.36  billions  in  1964,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  75  percent  in  5  years. 

When  we  appeared  before  this  committee  to  testify  on  the  proposed 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962,  we  showed  the  trade  balances  be¬ 
tween  China  and  the  United  States  for  1960  and  the  first  6  months  of 
1961.  The  situation  in  the  1961-64  period  was  as  follows : 


Year 

Imports  from 
United  States 

Exports  to 
United  States 

Balance  in  favor 
of  United  States 

1961 . . . . . 

$139,  804, 000 
141, 342, 000 
150, 920,000 
146, 090, 000 

$51, 503, 000 
58,  594, 000 
58, 170, 000 
84, 019, 000 

$88, 301, 000 
82, 748, 000 
92,  750, 000 
62, 071, 000 

1962 . . . . . 

1963 . . . _ . 

1964 _ _ 

A  breakdown  of  the  major  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  involved, 
as  shown  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  of  1961-63,  and  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan  exchange  settlements  for  1964,  is  as  follows :  ' 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 

U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  Republic  of  China 


[In  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Commodity  group 

1961 

Unit,  1962 

1963 

1964 

Cotton _ _ _ _ 

26, 112 
14, 047 
16, 225 
2, 377 
2.439 
543 
525 

30, 643 
9,317 
17,  584 
2,394 
3,090 

1,  059 
839 

26,  529 
14, 026 
28, 250 
3, 482 
2, 630 
390 
482 

21, 855 
18,  501 
17,  485 
6,  471 
2, 121 
1,808 
350 

Oilseeds  (mostly  soybeans) _ _ _ 

Grains.,  .  . . . 

Animal  fat .  . . 

Tobacco.  _  _ 

Soybean  oil _ _ 

Dairy  products . . . . . 

Mr.  Farrington.  As  of  July  1, 1965,  the  United  States  discontinued 
economic  aid  to  China.  In  order  that  the  Republic  of  China  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  good  customer  of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  equitable 
that  China  be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  more  dollars  through 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  order  to  offset  the  present  unfavorable 
balance  between  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
this  committee  again.  If  there  are  questions,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Farrington,  for  your 
very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  F indlet.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir — I  will  not  recognize  you. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  call  another  witness. 

Mr.  Findley.  A  parliamentary  inquiry.  Am  I  to  be  ruled  out  of 
order  for  any  questions? 
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The  Chairman.  Along  the  lines  that  you  started  on  last  week;  yes. 

Mr.  F  indley.  I  will  be  glad  to - 

The  Chairman.  Confine  your  remarks  to  sugar  and  that  will  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  Findley.  May  I  state  to  you  the  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  not  try  to  castigate  witnesses  as  happened  last  week.  T  ou 
are  not  permitted  to  follow  that  line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  Findley.  How  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  ask  when  you 
do  not  know  what  my  questions  are? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  question  you  would  like  to  ask? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  have  no  intention  of  asking  the  same  question  that 
I  asked  last  Friday.  I  want  to  ask  about  sugar  legislation,  how  it 
affects  his  clients.  I  want  to  ask  him  if  his  clients  would  still  wish 
a  quota  if  changes  are  made  with  regard  to  import  duties  and  the 
recapture  part  or  feature,  such  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  all  right.  Come  back,  Mr.  Far¬ 
rington. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Farrington,  the  sugar  report  document  which 
reached  my  desk  this  morning  indicates  that  the  United  States,  that 
is,  the  domestic  price  of  raw  sugar  has  averaged  about  3.5  cents  a 
pound  over  world  price  the  last  6  months.  Taking  off  the  duty  which 
is  roughly  six-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound,  this  would  mean  a  price  ad¬ 
vantage  of  about  2.9  cents  a  pound  for  those  foreign  interests  who  get 
quotas.  Is  this  fairly  close — is  this  an  accurate  summary  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  1  am  not  an  expert  on  sugar  prices,  Mr.  Findley, 
but  I  would  assume  that  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Findley.  This  would  mean  about  $58  per  ton  price  advantage 
for  those  who  get  a  quota.  If  the  one-half  recapture  feature  were 
restored  as  originally  proposed  to  be  in  the  so-called  industry  agree¬ 
ment,  by  how  much  would  reduce  a  quota  premium — can  you  give 
us  an  estimate  of  that,  please? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  I  could. 

Mr.  Findley.  Would  it  reduce  the  quota  premiums  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tend  that  your  clients  would  not  be  interested  in  a  quota  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  that  is  true — 
no — I  think  that  China  might  still  be  interested  in  a  quota,  certainly. 

Mr.  Findley.  If  the  duty  on  a  shipper  were  raised  to,  say,  $2  a 
hundredweight,  instead  of  the  present  60-odd  cents  a  hundredweight, 
do  you  feel  that  your  clients  would  still  be  interested  in  a  quota? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  cannot  commit  my  clients  on  that  point,  sir. 

Mr.  Findley.  The  way  that  I  would  compute  it  there  would  still 
be  about  1.5  cents  a  pound  quota  premium.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at,  Mr.  Farrington,  is  what  is  the  least  quota  premium  which  would 
be  considered  attractive  to  your  clients  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  would  have  to  confer  with  them.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  I  j ust  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Findley.  But  we  may  assume  that  your  clients  would  be  in¬ 
terested  if  the  recapture  provision  is  restored  to  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  would  still  be  interested  in  the  quota  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 
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Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  If  you  were — when  you  deliver  Taiwan 
sugar,  where  do  you  deliver  it,  in  New  Orleans,  or  where? 

Mr.  Farrington.  In  the  room  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Hu  who  is  with  the 
Chinese  Embassy.  May  I  ask  him  to  join  me  here  and  see  if  he  can 
answer  some  of  these  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  delivered  in  New 
Orleans  and  some  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Can  you  lay  down  that  sugar  at  the  re¬ 
finery  as  cheaply  as  that  that  comes  in  from  South  and  Central 
America  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  What  is  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Can  you  lay  it  down  as  cheaply  at  the 
U.S.  refinery  as  that  which  comes  in  from  Central  or  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Is  there  not  a  great  freight  differential? 
It  is  a  long  distance  from  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Hu.  Not  very  much  difference. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Not  that  much  difference  ? 

Mr.  Hu.  No. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  In  the  event  that  there  would  be  a  differ¬ 
ence,  who  would  bear  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hu.  We  would. 

Mr.  Farrington.  China  would. 

Mr.  Hu.  China  would  have  to  bear  it. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  In  other  words,  you  would  agree  to  pay 
the  freight  or  you  would  receive  a  lower  price  and  the  buyer  would 
absorb  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Is  China’s  production  cost  about  the  same 
as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Mr.  Hagen,  I  do  not  think  that  the  production 
costs  are  any  higher  here  than  they  are  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  an  answer 
to  this  question — you  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  now — what  is 
the  break-even  price  for  the  distributor,  the  producer  in  Free  China? 

Mr.  Farrington.  He  does  not  want  to  give  it.  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Farrington. 

Mr.  F indeet.  May  I  ask  a  couple  more  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Findlet.  On  page  1  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Farrington,  you 
state : 

China  has,  however,  consistently  fulfilled  its  basic  quota,  and  when  the  United 
States  needed  sugar,  has  also  applied  for  allocation  under  the  global  quota 
plan. 

Can  you  state  whether  this  is  done  at  a  financial  loss? 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  could  have  been  sold  higher  elsewhere  in  many 
instances.  China  preferred  to  fulfill  its  quota ‘to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mere  you  able  to  make  money  on  the  transaction? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  assume  that  there  was  some  money  made,  yes, 
sir. 
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Mr.  Findley.  And  was  not  the  filling  of  the  quota  a  matter  of  firm 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  it  was  a  matter  of  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  when  they  needed  sugar  and  a  matter  of  a  good  mer¬ 
chant  trying  to  take  care  of  his  customer. 

Mr.  Findley.  You  do  not  feel  that  it  was  a  matter  of  filling  a  firm 
contract  then  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  a  matter  of  a  firm 
contract. 

Mr.  Findley.  Not  a  matter  of  a  firm  contract? 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  was  a  matter  of  wanting  to  have  a  good  record 
of  performance  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Findley.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  arrived  at  your  300,000-ton 
figure  as  being  the  portion  that  you  feel  that  the  Republic  of  China 
is  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  seemed  to  us,  in  view  of  China’s  record  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  its  record  of  exports,  that  300,000  tons  would  be  an 
equitable  figure. 

Mr.  Findley.  Did  you  try  to  balance  this  off  on  the  requests  of  the 
other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  are  looking  primarily  at  China. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  a  conference  with  other 
representatives  of  other  countries  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Xo. 

Mr.  Findley.  Am  I  correct  in  estimating  that  the  price  advantage 
or  the  quota  premium  value  to  the  Republic  of  China  on  300,000  tons 
would  be  about  $17  million  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Findley.  Would  that  figure  be  high  or  low  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  could  not  give  an  estimate  without  some  cal¬ 
culations  on  it. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  F arrington. 

We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Robert  C.  Barnard  on  behalf  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Barnard.  May  I  introduce  Mr.  Otto  Wolfensberger,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  sugar  board,  from  Queensland,  Australia,  who,  with 
your  permission,  will  sit  beside  me  at  the  table. 

The  Chairman  .  W e  are  very  glad  to  have  him  here. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  BARNARD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AUS¬ 
TRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  OTTO  WOLF- 

ENSBERGER,  CHAIRMAN,  THE  SUGAR  BOARD,  QUEENSLAND, 

AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Robert  C.  Barnard.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  committee  for  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
on  behalf  of  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board  and  the  Australian  sugar 
industry  including  the  Australian  Cane  Growers  Association  and  the 
Australian  Sugar  Producers  Association. 

I  would  like  to  submit  my  prepared  statement  for  the  record  and 
to  summarize  briefly  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that  Australia  merits 
consideration  as  a  continuing  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  request  is  granted,  and  the 
statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  C.  Barnard  follows :) 

Statement  of  Robert  C.  Barnard  on  Behalf  of  the  Australian  Sugar  Industry 

Chairman  Cooley  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Robert  C. 
Barnard.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 
for  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  behalf  of  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board 
and  the  Australian  sugar  industry  including  the  Australian  Cane  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Australian  Sugar  Producers  Association. 

The  Australian  sugar  industry  deeply  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  supply 
sugar  first  accorded  it  by  the  Congress  in  1961  and  1962.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  Australia  has  been  able  to  show  since  that  time  that  it  is  a  reliable 
supplier.  In  1963  and  1964.  when  a  shortage  forced  world  sugar  prices  above 
U.S.  prices,  the  Australian  industry  lived  up  to  the  confidence  placed  in  it 
by  the  Congress  by  supplying  more  global  quota  sugar  to  the  United  States 
in  that  2-year  period  than  any  other  country. 

To  supply  when  a  higher  price  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  world  market 
is,  I  believe,  a  good  index  of  reliability.  I  feel  confident  that  this  committee  and 
the  Congress,  in  deciding  on  sugar  quotas,  will  want  to  take  into  account  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  performance  as  a  reliable  United  States  sugar  supplier. 

There  are  significant  reasons,  in  addition  to  reliability  as  a  supplier,  which 
demonstrate  that  Australia  merits  consideration  as  a  significant  supplier  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Australia  have  always  enjoyed  very  close  ties.  Aside 
from  their  common  heritage  and  the  similarities  of  their  political  and  economic 
past,  the  two  countries  were  allies  in  both  World  Wars  and  in  Korea.  They  have 
since  developed  even  closer  relations  as  members  of  ANZUS,  the  Mutual  Security 
Treaty  uniting  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  as  members 
of  SEATO  ( Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization ) . 
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At  the  present  time  Australia  has  troops  beside  those  of  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam.  Since  1962  Australia  has  supplied  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  South  Vietnam.  Like  their  American  counterparts,  Australian  soldiers 
initially  acted  as  battle  advisors  to  South  Vietnam  units,  and  Australia  now- 
lias  a  fighting  force  in  action. 

In  recent  years,  the  close  ties  that  have  joined  the  United  States  and  Australia 
as  allies  have  been  further  strengthened  by  the  rapidly  growing  trade  that  is 
now  bringing  these  two  democracies  closer  together  economically.  Today,  the 
United  States  is  second  only  to  Great  Britain  as  a  source  for  Australian  imports, 
accounting  in  fiscal  1965  for  over  23.9  percent  of  Australian  imports.  Indeed,  if 
the  present  trend  continues,  the  United  States  may  soon  surpass  Great  Britain 
as  Australia’s  No.  1  supplier.  The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  America’s  share  in  the  Australian  market.  Between  1958  and  1965  the 
U.S.  share  has  risen  from  13.2  to  23.9  percent. 

The  real  significance  of  this  growth  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  actual  volume 
of  United  States  exports  to  Australia.  As  shown  by  the  chart  on  the  opposite 
page,  United  States  exports  to  Australia  have  more  than  tripled  since  1958,  rising 
from  $190  to  $626  million.  Recently,  the  increase  has  been  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced — 1964  exports  to  Australia  exceeded  our  exports  in  1963  by  $189  million, 
an  increase  of  over  40  percent.  A  projection  of  1965  exports  to  Australia,  based 
on  published  figures  for  the  first  quarter,  indicates  that  exports  to  Australia 
will  amount  to  $737  million,  an  increase  of  18  percent  over  1964.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  figures,  large  as  they  are,  do  not  include  the  substantial 
amounts  of  military  equipment  which  Australia  purchases  from  the  United 
States. 

Australian  purchases  from  the  United  States  will  doubtless  continue  to  grow 
if  Australia’s  opportunities  of  earning  vital  export  income  from  sugar  and 
other  major  commodities  also  expand.  In  October  1963,  the  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force  announced  it  was  purchasing  24  American-built  F-lll  bombers  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  $120  million.  In  all,  Australia  will  purchase  over  $600  million 
of  military  hardware  from  the  United  States  over  the  next  4  years  including 
three  guided  missile  destroyers.  These  purchases  represent  a  substantial  Aus¬ 
tralian  commitment  to  United  States  exports.  In  addition,  Australia  has  also 
made  large  purchases  in  the  past  and  is  continuing  to  purchase  United  States 
aircraft  for  its  overseas  and  internal  airlines. 

Australia  purchases  not  only  military  hardware  but  also  agricultural  and 
other  goods.  Among  the  sugar  quota  countries,  Australia  is  one  of  the  United 
States  best  customers  for  agricutural  goods  and  otherwise.  The  United  States 
is  also  a  major  supplier  of  a  wide  range  of  materials  and  equipment  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  industry  such  as  machinery,  chemicals,  vehicles,  and  sulphur. 

U.S.  exports  are  growing  and  the  United  States  enjoys  a  very  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Australia.  In  1964,  as  shown  by  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page, 
Australia  suffered  a  deficit  of  $352  million  in  its  trade  with  the  United  States. 
One  index  of  the  growing  United  States  trade  is  the  fact  that  Australia’s  trade 
deficit  in  1964  was  almost  triple  that  of  1963.  Australia’s  cumulative  trade 
deficit  for  the  period  1958-64  exceeds  $1.1  billion.  The  trade  position  during 
1965  shows  even  further  deterioration.  Projections  of  published  U.S.  trade 
figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  indicate  that  the  calendar  1965  deficit  will 
exceed  $470  million.  This  estimate  is  probably  conservative  inasmuch  as  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade  during  the  Australian  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965. 
has  risen  to  $471  million. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  purchases  from  the  United  States,  Australia  must 
depend  on  exports.  From  the  point  of  view  of  world  trade,  Australia  has  much 
in  common  with  the  developing  countries  inasmuch  as  its  foreign  trade  is  largely 
dependent  upon  exports  of  agricultural  and  mineral  commodities.  While  the 
subject  is  not  before  the  committee,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  United  States  for 
domestic  reasons  has  limited  United  States  purchases  of  important  Australian 
export  products.  These  limitations  have  widened  Australia’s  trade  deficit  with 
the  United  States  and  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Australia  to  sup¬ 
port  its  growing  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

As  Australia’s  third  most  important  export  to  the  United  States,  sugar  offers 
a  good  way  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its  imports  from  Australia  without 
any  risk  of  injury  to  United  States  domestic  interests. 

In  a  large  sense,  sugar  imports  will  benefit  all  United  States  exporters  and 
Australia.  Australia’s  sugar  is  grown  and  milled  primarily  in  the  State  of 
Queensland,  where  the  sugar  industry  is  the  principal  economic  activity.  The 
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10.000  independent  cane  farmers  have  individual  farms  averaging  80  acres,  and 
on  80  percent  of  these  farms,  no  other  crop  can  he  grown  economically.  The 
farmers  themselves  cooperatively  own  13  of  Australia’s  34  sugar  mills.  In  all, 
several  hundred  thousand  Australians  in  sugar  growing  areas  alone  depend  on 
the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood.  And,  in  fact,  the  sugar  industry  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  entire  Australian  economy  . 

The  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland  has  brought  about 
intensive  settlement  along  1,300  miles  of  Australia’s  tropical  northeast  coast 
and  the  development  of  roads,  airfields,  ports,  and  communications.  The  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  sugar  industry  of  this  isolated  area  of  the  South  Pacific  is  of 
strategic  importance  to  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  Indeed,  it  was  facilities  developed  for  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland 
which  assisted  General  MacArthur  to  mount  speedily  the  offensive  that  turned 
the  tide  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II. 

The  Australian  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  in  the  world.  This 
year  its  production  will  be  about  2%  million  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  production  will  be  exported.  Australia  has  become  the  free 
world’s  largest  sugar  exporter. 

As  the  free  world’s  largest  sugar  exporter,  Australia  has  developed  modern 
mechanized  bulk  export  facilities.  Since  1963,  bulk  sugar  storage  capacity  at 
Austrialia’s  (1  sugar  ports  has  been  increased  more  than  75  percent  and  now 
has  a  capacity  of  1.4  million  tons.  This  is  almost  00  percent  of  total  production. 
These  6  sugar  ports  are  fully  mechanized.  This  permits  a  15, 000-ton  cargo  to 
be  loaded  in  less  than  24  hours  as  compared  with  the  3  weeks  that  it  takes  to 
load  such  a  cargo  manually.  The  bulk  terminals  are  operated  by  permanent 
sugar  industry  employees  only  and  since  the  first  bulk  terminal  came  into 
operation  in  1957.  there  has  never  been  a  delay  in  a  sugar  shipment  from  these 
ports  due  to  a  labor  dispute  or  any  other  cause.  These  bulk  terminals  and 
mechanized  loading  facilities  assure  Australia’s  regular  sugar  customers  of  ready 
supply  and  speedy  shipment. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  Australian  sugar  industry  offers  the  United 
States  the  advantages  of  a  stable,  reliable  supplier.  Let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  facts  about  the  period  when  the  world  price  rose  above  the  U.S.  price. 
During  the  1963-64  sugar  shortage,  the  Australian  sugar  industry  committed 
more  global  quota  sugar  to  the  United  States  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  As  shown  on  the  chart  opposite.  Australia  supplied  355.000  tons  under 
the  global  quota  during  the  1963—64  period — 180,000  tons  in  1963  and  175.000 
tons  in  1964.  This  represented  10.5  percent  of  the  global  quota  sugar  supplied  in 
1963  and  17.6  percent  in  1964.  In  each  of  these  years  Australia  not  only  filled 
its  statutory  quota,  but  made  global  shipments  totaling  more  than  four  times 
its  statutory  quota.  In  all,  Australia  supplied  the  United  States  with  224,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  in  1963  and  216,000  tons  in  1964. 

On  a  long-term  basis  Australia  can  make  available  400,000  short  tons  of  raw 
sugar  each  year  for  the  United  States  without  expanding  existing  acreage  or 
mill  facilities  and  still  meet  the  needs  of  other  established  markets.  Although 
we  are  willing  and  able  to  supply  this  amount  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  we 
are  hesitant  to  propose  a  specific  figure  as  a  fair  quota  for  Australia.  However, 
in  his  letter  to  President  Johnson  on  March  12,  1965,  Prime  Minister  Menzies 
pointed  out  that  “the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  commensurate 
with  Australia’s  position  as  the  world’s  second  largest  sugar  exporter.” 

We  suggest  that  Australia’s  record  demonstrates  that  as  a  minimum  Australia 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  supply  a  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  comparable  to  that  it  supplied  in  1963-64  when  sugar  was  in  short 
supply.  While  the  formula  proposed  by  the  administration  is  a  fair  one.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  amount  of  sugar  Australia  will  be  permitted  to  supply 
under  this  bill  is  about  30.000  tons  less  than  the  some  220.000  tons  per  year  which 
Australia  delivered  in  the  1963-64  shortage  period.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that 
Australia’s  record  entitles  it  to  participate  in  the  growth  in  the  market  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  foreign  suppliers  rather  than  on  the  restricted  basis  proposed 
in  H.R.  10496. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  under  the  existing  law  and  under  II.R. 
10496  Australia  is  not.  permitted  to  participate  in  deficit  reallocations.  Certainly 
its  storage  facilities  and  record  for  reliability  recommend  Australia  as  a  reliable 
source  from  which  to  fill  U.S.  sugar  deficits.  In  view  of  the  recent  world  short¬ 
age.  I  believe  the  committee  will  wish  to  consider  the  salutary  effect  Australia 
deficit  participation  would  have  in  assuring  U.S.  consumers  of  a  ready  supply  of 
sugar. 
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We  have  full  confidence  that  when  this  committee  considers  not  only  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  record,  but  the  other  facts  about  United  States-Australian  trade  and  ties 
and  Australia’s  capacity  to  supply  which  I  have  touched  on  today,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  reach  the  right  conclusion  as  to  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  partici¬ 
pation  for  Australia  in  the  U.S.  market. 

To  summarize  briefly : 

1.  Reliability. — In  both  1963  and  1964,  the  Australian  industry  supplied  some 
220,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year  to  the  U.S.  market,  despite  the  fact  that  higher 
prices  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  world  market. 

2.  U.S.  export  market. — Australia  is  a  valued  and  significant  customer,  whose 
purchases  from  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

3.  A  significant  customer  of  the  United  States. — Among  the  full  duty  coun¬ 
tries,  Australia  is  the  second  largest  cash  purchaser  from  the  United  States  both 
of  agricultural  products  and  other  goods. 

4.  U.S.  favorable  trade  balance. — The  United  States  had  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Australia  of  over  $3.12  million  in  1964  and  a  cumulative  favorable 
balance  of  $1.1  billion  for  the  period  1958-64.  For  Australia  this  large  and 
growing  trade  deficit  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  support  its  growing  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  States. 

5.  Significance  of  sugar  to  Australia. — Although  Australia  needs  to  increase 
its  exports  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  increasing 
purchases,  U.S.  domestic  problems  have  made  it  necessary  to  curb  purchases  of 
certain  major  Australian  exports.  Sugar  presents  an  excellent  means  for  the 
United  States  to  increase  its  purchases  from  Australia  without  any  risk  of  injury 
to  U.S.  domestic  interests. 

6.  Ally. — Australia  is  a  valued  ally  that  has  cooperated  fully  with  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific. 

May  I  again  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  their 
courtesy  in  letting  me  present  Australia’s  request  for  the  privilege  of  supplying 
a  portion  of  America’s  sugar  needs  on  a  regular  and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  Australian  sugar  industry  deeply  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  first  quoted 
by  the  Congress  in  1961  and  1962.  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
during  1963  and  1964,  when  a  shortage  forced  the  world  sugar  price 
above  the  U.S.  price,  the  Australian  industry  lived  up  to  the  confidence 
placed  in  it  by  the  Congress  by  supplying  more  global  quota  sugar  to 
the  United  States  in  that  2-year  period  than  any  other  country. 

Australia  and  the  United  States  have  always  enjoyed  very  close 
ties.  Aside  from  our  common  heritage,  we  were  allies  in  both  world 
wars  and  in  Korea.  Since  then  the  two  countries  have  developed 
even  closer  relations  as  members  of  the  AXZUS  mutual  security  group 
and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO).  Since  1962 
Australia  has  rendered  economic  and  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  and  at  the  present  time  Australian  forces  there  are  once 
again  fighting  alongside  American  forces. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  announced  in  Australia  that  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  increasing  its  defense  commitments  and  its  troops  to  Vietnam, 
which  it  is  supplying  to  Vietnam.  And  instead  of  going  into  details, 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  submit  for  the  record  a  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Times  announcing  the  arms  increase  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  applauding  Australia’s  increased  commitment  of 
troops  to  Vietnam  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  without  objection  they  may  be  inserted 
into  the  record. 
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(The  newspaper  articles  referred  to  follow :) 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  19,  1965] 

Australia’s  Role 

Australia’s  decision  to  send  more  troops  to  South  Vietnam,  to  up  its  defense 
budget  and  to  give  more  support  to  Malaysia  signal  the  country’s  larger  role 
in  the  Pacific. 

This  increased  participation  in  enterprises  of  such  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  will  be  applauded  heartily  in  this  country.  The 
significance  of  these  added  contributions  to  military  strength  in  the  Pacific 
exceeds  their  substantial  practical  amounts  of  added  power.  They  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  presence  of  a  rising  world  power  on  the  widening  stage  of  world 
affairs.  There  are  even  more  important  indices  of  this  power’s  rapid  growth 
and  increasing  maturity  in  the  rate  of  its  industrial  development,  the  breath 
of  view  exhibited  by  its  political  leaders  and  the  alteration  of  many  of  its 
earlier  and  narrower  positions  on  affairs  of  concern  to  the  world. 

The  United  States  and  Australia  are  bound  together  by  a  common  inheritance 
of  Western  tradition,  by  a  shared  experience  in  the  conquest  of  new  lands  and 
by  a  similar  outlook  on  the  world.  So  the  evidences  of  the  growing  stature  of 
Australia  will  pleajse  Americans  generally. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1965] 

Australia  Plans  Arms  Fund  Rise 

27-PERCENT  INCREASE  LAID  TO  WARS  IN  VIETNAM  AND  MALAYSIA 

(By  Tillman  Durdin) 

Sydney,  Australia,  August  17. — Federal  Treasurer  Harold  Holt  jolted  Aus¬ 
tralians  tonight  by  presenting  a  budget  that  provides  for  heavily  increased  exjien- 
ditures,  particularly  for  defense. 

Mr.  Holt  cited  Australia’s  participation  in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  Malaysia 
and  the  expansion  of  her  military  force.  Higher  income,  excise,  and  sales  taxes 
are  to  pay  for  a  27-percent  rise  in  defense  spending. 

The  19Go-66  budget,  as  outlined  in  Parliament  in  Canberra,  provides  for  roughly 
a  10-percent  increase  in  overall  expenditures,  to  a  total  of  £2,667  million  ($6,074,- 
080.000) .  Of  this  total,  defense  spending  will  take  £386  million  ( $764,640.000) ,  up 
more  sharply  than  any  other  item  in  the  budget. 

Described  as  a  guns-before-fun  budget,  the  outline  specified  a  2.fi-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  income  taxes  and  higher  rates  on  gasoline,  cigarettes,  and  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Much  of  the  new  military  equipment  being  bought  abroad  has  been  ordered 
from  the  United  States.  It  includes  a  squadron  of  supersonic  F-lll  strike-recon¬ 
naissance  aircraft,  other  planes  for  the  air  force  and  the  navy,  and  two  new 
destroyers. 

Included  in  the  defense  expenditures.  Mr.  Holt  told  Parliament,  is  $21,280,000 
to  provide  military  equipment  and  training  assistance  for  Malaysia  over  the  next 
2  years. 

Mr.  Holt’s  budget  came  under  immediate  attack  from  the  Labor  Party  leader, 
Arthur  Calwell.  who  asserted  that  two-thirds  of  the  tax  increase  consisted  of  indi¬ 
rect  levies  and  thus  fell  heavily  on  the  least  wealthy  citizens. 

Pointing  out  that  expenditures  would  exceed  revenue  by  $286,728,000,  Dir.  Holt 
said  there  were  plans  to  make  up  $168  million  through  loans.  He  admitted  that 
inflationary  pressure  would  result  from  the  deficit  spending  and  said  he  expected 
Australia’s  flourishing  economy  to  slack  off  in  the  coming  year. 

The  stiff  budget  may  be  counterbalanced  to  an  extent  through  increased  trade 
with  New  Zealand.  Details  disclosed  today  indicated  that  the  free-trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiated  last  week  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  generally  believed. 

Statements  issued  in  Wellington  and  Canberra  diclosed  that  60  percent  of  the 
total  trade  between  the  countries  was  covered  in  the  agreement,  which  calls  for 
the  lifting  of  import  duties. 

For  New  Zealand  this  means  that  80  percent  of  her  exports  to  Australia — worth 
$44  million — will  enter  Australia  duty  free.  For  Australia,  roughly  half  her  ex¬ 
ports  to  New  Zealand — worth  $89  million — will  enter  New  Zealand  duty  free. 
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Mr.  Barnard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Australia  is  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  U.S.  customer.  In  recent  years  the  close  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia  have  been  further  strengthened  by  rapidly 
growing  trade  between  these  two  democracies.  We  have  tried  to  show 
the  economic  relations  between  the  two  countries  by  a  series  of  charts. 
This  first  chart  (see  p.  266)  shows  the  development  of  America’s  share 
in  the  Australian  market.  As  you  can  see,  it  has  grown  substantially 
fi'om  13.2  percent  in  fiscal  1958  to  23.9  percent  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  Today,  the  U.S.  share  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  as  Australia’s  No.  1  supplier. 

In  terms  of  the  actual  volume  of  U.S.  exports  to  Australia,  the 
growth  has  been  even  more  substantial.  The  second  chart  (see  p.  267) 
shows  that  U.S.  exports  have  more  than  tripled  since  1958 — rising 
from  $190  to  $626  million.  Recently,  the  increase  has  been  even  more 
pronounced — in  1964,  exports  to  Australia  increased  $189  million  over 

1963  and  the  1965  projection — which  is  based  upon  published  figures 
for  the  first  quarter — indicates  that  our  exports  to  Australia  will  in¬ 
crease  over  $100  million  this  year  alone  to  well  over  $700  million. 

Also  I  should  point  out,  these  export  figures  do  not  include  the  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  military  equipment  which  Australia  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  Due  to  its  defense  commitments — including 
those  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia — Australia’s 
planned  defense  budget  will  virtually  double  between  1963-64  and 
1967-68.  This  will  involve  large  purchases  of  equipment,  the  bulk 
of  which  will  come  from  the  United  States. 

Over  the  next  4  years  Australia  will  purchase  over  $600  million 
of  military  hardware  from  the  United  States  including,  among  other 
equipment,  24  F-lll  bombers  and  3  guided -missile  destroyers. 

As  this  next  chart  (see  p.  268)  shows,  the  United  States  enjoys  a  very 
favorable — and  ever  increasing- — trade  balance  with  Australia.  In 

1964  alone,  Australia  suffered  a  trade  deficit  of  $352  million  in  its  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  the  projected  deficit  for  1965  exceeds  $470 
million. 

Australia’s  1964  trade  deficit  was  almost  triple  that  of  1963  and  its 
cumulative  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  for  the  period  1958-65 
exceeds  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  chart  understates  the  amount  of  the  trade  deficit, 
because  it  does  not  include  the  military  equipment  that  I  referred  to 
a  moment  ago,  the  purchases  which  have  been  so  substantial  in  the 
United  States. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  significance  of  sugar  to  Australia  ?  I  am 
here  representing  the  Australia  sugar  industry.  I  do  not  represent  the 
Government.  However,  I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Australian  Ambassador  stressing  on  behalf  of  his  Government  that  a 
“substantial  sugar  quota  for  the  Australian  industry  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance”  to  Australia.  With  the  Chairman’s  permission, 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  Ambassador’s  letter  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  entered  into  the 
record. 
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(The  letter  dated  August  18,  1965,  from  the  Australian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  follows:) 


Australian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.G.,  August  IS,  1965. 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Barnard, 

Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  d  Hamilton, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Barnard  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  18. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  question  of  a  substantial  sugar  quota  for  the 
Australian  industry  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  my  Government. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Australian  Government  that  entitlement  to  an  adequate 
quota  for  the  Australian  industry  can  be  justified  entirely  on  the  grounds  of 
commercial  equity  and  the  ability  of  the  Australian  industry  to  compete  with 
other  world  producers.  I  would  emphasize  here  that  the  Australian  industry, 
which  is  stable  and  well  organized,  enjoys  an  enviable  international  reputation 
as  an  efficient  and  reliable  supplier. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  recent  world  shortage  of  sugar  the  Australian 
industry  made  special  efforts  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  United  States,  often 
at  prices  lower  than  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  wmrld  market.  In  fact, 
Australia  was  the  major  foreign  supplier  under  the  global  quota  allocations 
which  operated  over  the  period  1962-64.  However,  I  feel  obliged  to  point  out 
that  the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  commensurate  with 
Australia’s  position  as  the  world’s  second  largest  sugar  exporter. 

In  addition  there  are,  of  course,  other  relevant  considerations.  For  instance : 

The  development  of  some  1,300  miles  of  the  northeastern  coastline  of 
Australia — a  strategically  important  area — has  been  virtually  based  on  the 
sugar  industry  and  the  continued  development  of  the  region  depends  very 
largely  on  this  industry. 

In  a  world  of  regulated  markets,  the  need  for  assured  access  to  the  world’s 
largest  market  must  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  both  the 
Australia  n  Government  and  the  domestic  industry. 

You  will  also  be  aware  of  the  close  trade  ties  existing  between  Australia 
and  the  United  States.  Over  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion 

|  of  U.S.  exports  to  Australia,  which  is  the  fastest-growing  of  the  U.S.  major 
commercial  markets.  However,  Australia  has  found  that  its  efforts  to  expand 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  major  Australian  commodities  have  often 
been  impeded. 

A  substantial  sugar  quota  for  Australia  would  be  a  direct  and  material  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  high  value  to  be  attached  to  sound  and  enduring  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  aware  that  earlier  this  year  the  Prime  Minister  wrote 
to  President  Johnson  on  certain  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  The  Prime  Minister’s  letter  referred  to  some  of  the  matters  I 
have  mentioned.  I  am  therefore  attaching  for  your  information  a  copy  of  this 
letter  and  of  the  reply  received  from  the  President,  which  were  reported  to  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  at  the  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 


J.  K.  Waller,  Ambassador. 


United  States-Australian  Financial  Relations 
Balance  of  Payments 


Exchange  of  letters  between  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 

of  the  United  States 

In  the  Australian  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  Canberra,  on  April  1, 1965. 
the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  laid  before  Members  of  the 
House  a  letter  he  had  written  to  President  Johnson  on  March  12  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reply  of  March  24  relating  to  the  possible  effects  of  measures  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  improve  its  balance-of-payments  position. 
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AUSTRALIAN  LETTER 

The  test  of  the  letter  of  March  12  Sir  Robert  Menzies  sent  to  President  Johnson 
was  as  follows : 

“Mr.  President  :  This  note  is  designed  to  be  direct  and  clear,  as  it  should  be  in 
a  communication  to  one  whose  friendship  I  value,  and  whose  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  Australia  and  her  problems  we  have  great  reason  to  appreciate. 

“Since  you  informed  Congress  on  February  11,  1965,  of  the  measures  you  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  to  improve  the  external  payments  position  of  the  United  States  I 
have  been  studying,  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Australian  Government,  the  likely 
effects  of  those  measures  upon  our  situation,  abroad  and  at  home. 

“So  far  as  we  can  see,  Australia  does  not  come  within  the  several  reservations 
stated  by  you  and  designed  to  lessen  the  impact  of  your  measures  upon  various 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  others  more  generally 
described  as  developing  countries. 

“I  feel  I  should  say  to  you  that  while  we  fully  and  warmly  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  action  your  administration  is  taking  to  deal  wits  its  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  we  fear  that  this  action  as  it  now  stands  could  have  adverse 
effects  on  Australia  which  we  imagine  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  United  States 
intention  to  inflict. 

“When  the  interest  equalization  tax  was  first  announced,  we  pointed  out  to  the 
U.S.  administration  our  interests  in  the  matter  but  did  not  seek  exemption  from  it. 

“Amongst  other  reasons,  we  wanted  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  this  might 
have  caused  your  administration  in  its  negotiations  with  certain  other  countries 
on  this  matter. 

“We  do  not  seek  exemption  from  the  tax  now,  but  we  do  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  facts  of  our  economic  situation  which  will  be  relevant  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  system  of  voluntary  restraint  to  which  U.S.  investors  are  being 
asked  to  conform  in  making  decisions  about  investments  abroad. 

“Australia  is  not  a  ‘developed’  country  in  the  sense  that  the  mature,  capital¬ 
exporting,  and  highly  industrialized  countries  of  Europe  are  developed. 

“On  the  contrary,  we  have  an  immense  task  of  developing  a  relatively  under¬ 
populated  continent  which,  while  rich  in  some  resources,  presents  in  other 
respects  most  formidable  difficulties  of  climate,  terrain,  and  distance. 

“As  yet  we  have  a  population  of  little  more  than  11  million  people.  Like  the 
United  States  in  earlier  years,  we  are  endeavoring  to  build  our  numbers  up  by 
large-scale  immigration.  But  this  effort  necessarily  adds  to  our  capital  needs. 

“Although  by  now  we  have  achieved  a  large  and  varied  production  of  goods, 
and  in  fact  generate  from  our  own  savings  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  capital  we 
require,  we  must  perforce  rely  heavily  on  export  earnings  and  on  capital  inflow 
to  obtain  abroad  additional  resources  for  growth. 

“Australia  is  a  free-enterprise  economy  that  has  welcomed  private  overseas 
investment  and  treated  it  with  exactly  the  same  consideration  that  it  gives  to 
private  investment  of  Australian  origin. 

“Moreover,  Australia  has  joined  with  other  free-world  countries  in  measures 
to  promote  freer  international  trade  and  payments  and,  to  this  end,  maintains  an 
‘open’  economy  with  practically  no  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  and  no 
restrictions  on  current  payments. 

“Although  subject  to  formal  control,  repatriation  of  capital  invested  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  not,  in  practice,  refused.  Being  predominantly  an  exporter  of  primary 
products,  Australia  experiences  large  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  her  export 
receipts  and,  being  in  a  phase  of  rapid  development,  normally  has  a  deficit  in  her 
current  balance  of  payments.  Though  this  varies  from  one  year  to  another,  it 
has  to  be  covered  by  net  capital  inflow.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  has  com¬ 
prised  private  overseas  investment  in  Australia. 

“In  the  8  years  from  1956-57  to  1963-64  the  accumulated  deficit  on  current 
account  amounted  to  $2,417  million. 

“During  that  period,  the  annual  inflow  of  private  overseas  investment  (in¬ 
cluding  undistributed  income)  in  companies  in  Australia  totaled  83,022  million, 
of  which  $1,147  million  came  from  the  United  States  and  Canada — most  of  it 
from  the  United  States. 

“Ordinarily  Australia  has  a  lai-ge  current  account  deficit  with  the  United 
States.  In  1962-63  Australia’s  exports  to  the  United  States  totaled  $297  million 
while  her  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $478  million.  Her  net 
invisible  payments  to  the  United  States  in  that  year  were  $181.2  million  giving  a 
deficit  on  current  account  of  $362.2  million. 
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“In  1963-64,  with  exports  of  $312.9  million,  imports  of  $559.9  million  and  net 
invisible  payments  of  $194.7  million,  her  current  account  deficit  with  the  United 
States  rose  to  $441.7  million. 

“In  the  half  year  to  December  1964  Australia’s  recorded  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  $153.2  million  compared  with  $180.3  million  for  the  same  period  of 
1963.  a  decline  of  15  percent,  whereas  Australia’s  recorded  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  as  between  these  two  periods  from  $273.7  million  to  $392 
million,  a  rise  of  43  percent. 

"In  this  connection,  we  feel  constrained  to  point  to  the  contrast  between  the 
rapid  expansion  of  United  States  exports  to  Australia — Australia  now  being  the 
fastest  growing  of  the  United  States  major  commercial  markets — and  the  manner 
in  which  United  States  policies  impede  Australian  efforts  to  expand  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  some  major  Australian  export  commodities. 

“The  United  States,  alone  among  major  trading  countries,  maintains  a  very 
high  tariff  on  raw  wool,  despite  many  representations  and  negotiations  aimed  at 
reduction  or  elimination  of  duty ;  quotas  imposed  on  lead  and  zinc  in  1958  remain 
unchanged  despite  a  greatly  improved  world  market  situation ;  United  States 
domestic  legislation  imposes  limitations  on,  and  creates  uncertainties  for,  the 
Australian  export  trade  in  meat ;  the  continuance  of  access  for  Australian  sugar 
is  uncertain  and  the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  commensurate 
with  Australia’s  position  as  the  world's  second  largest  sugar  exporter. 

“In  1963-64  these  commodities  accounted  for  81  percent  of  total  Australian 
exports  to  the  United  States.  They  are  the  products  on  which  Australia  must 
chiefly  depend  if  a  significant  expansion  of  exports  to  the  United  States  is  to  be 
achieved  and  if  the  progressive  deterioration  in  our  trade  and  payments  bal¬ 
ances  with  the  United  States  is  to  be  arrested  and  redressed.  Yet,  with  respect 
to  each  of  them,  U.S.  restrictions  of  one  and  of  another  prevent  or  impede 
expansion. 

"This  current  account  deficit  with  the  United  States  has  been  offset  in  part 
by  capital  inflow  from  the  United  States,  most  of  it  on  private  account. 

“In  1962-63  the  annual  inflow  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  (by  far  the 
greater  part  being  from  the  United  States)  of  private  overseas  investment  (in¬ 
cluding  undistributed  income)  in  companies  in  Australia  was  $201.6  million, 
and  this  increased  to  $220.2  million  in  1963-64. 

“In  the  latter  year,  the  inflow  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  not  far 
short  of  half  of  the  total  of  $481.6  million  of  private  overseas  investment  in  com¬ 
panies  in  Australia. 

“To  turn  now  to  our  immediate  situation,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  1963-64  Australia’s 
export  production  was  high  and  for  most  exports  reasonably  good  prices  were 
received.  Capital  inflow  was  strong  and  our  external  reserves  were  strengthened. 

“For  the  present  financial  year,  however,  the  prospects  are  much  less  favorable. 
Export  prices  have  fallen,  local  demand  for  imports  has  been  strong  and,  al¬ 
though  capital  inflow  has  been  fairly  well  sustained,  it  is  certain  that  substan¬ 
tial  drawings  will  be  made  on  our  external  reserves.  These  seem  certain  to  decline 
over  the  year  as  a  whole  by  appreciably  more  than  £A100  million  ($224  million). 
For  the  financial  year  ahead,  the  signs  point  to  a  continued  drain  on  our  external 
reserves. 

“We  have  greatly  enlarged  our  defense  programs  and  this  will  entail  substan¬ 
tial  additions  to  overseas  payments  for  defense  equipment  and  supplies. 

“Overseas  expenditure  in  1965-66  and  latter  years  arising  from  existing  defense 
commitments  and  the  new  3-year  defense  program  is  estimated  at  about  £A400 
million  (or  the  equivalent  of  about  $880  million),  of  which  about  £A250  million 
(or  some  $550  million)  will  relate  to  procurement  in  the  United  States. 

"Although  recent  arrangements  reached  with  you  to  phase  payments  for  some 
major  items  over  a  longer  period  will  ease  the  burden  to  some  extent,  it  will  still 
lie  considerable.  At  the  time  we  undertook  these  commitments  we  had  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  our  payments  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  would  be 
altered  for  the  worse  by  action  of  the  kind  you  have  since  announced. 

"An  additional  consideration  is  that  the  Australian  Government  has  commit¬ 
ments  of  nearly  $200  million  in  the  United  States  over  the  next  5  years  in  respect 
of  debt  maturities  and  sinking  fund  commitments.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of 
installation  repayments  of  approximately  $130  million  due  to  the  1  nternational 

Bank  over  that  period.  . 

“Although  a  relatively  large-scale  importer  of  capital,  Australia  is  nevertheless 
a  donor  and  not  a  recipient  of  international  aid. 
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“Australia  has,  in  fact,  played  her  full  part  in  various  international  aid  ar¬ 
rangements  and  also  provides  a  considerable  amount  of  aid,  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  less-developed  countries. 

“The  development  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  is  a  prime  Australian  responsi¬ 
bility  and  one  that  is  making  large  and  increasing  calls  on  Australia’s  resources. 
Requests  for  additional  aid  are  being  received  from  other  developing  countries 
as  well  and,  in  most  cases,  are  met  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Our  recent  gift  of 
wheat  to  India  worth  nearly  $9  million  is  a  case  in  point.  These  all  add  to  the 
pressures  on  our  external  resources. 

“In  what  at  present  appears  to  be  a  deteriorating  balance  of  payments  situa¬ 
tion,  any  substantial  falling  off  in  capital  inflow  would  be  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Australian  Government. 

“Furthermore,  since  we  hold  the  bulk  of  our  external  reserves  in  sterling,  any 
drawings  we  have  to  make  on  our  reserves  will  tend  to  increase  Britain’s  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  which  are,  of  course,  a  matter  of  international  concern. 

“In  drawing  attention  to  these  facts,  the  Australian  Government  hopes  that,  in 
setting  overseas  investment  targets  for  United  States  banks  and  other  businesses, 
the  administration  will  take  full  account  of  the  Australian  situation  and  will  not 
take  action  likely  to  result  in  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  flow  of  private 
American  capital  to  this  country. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  we  would  oppose  the  issue  by  U.S.  investors  of  some 
equity  capital  in  their  subsidiaries  here  to  finance  new  investment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  :  indeed  it  would  accord  with  an  attitude  we  have  frequently  expressed. 

“We  have  made  it  clear  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  that  we  think  it  desirable 
for  oversea  investors  to  take  in  Australian  investors  as  partners  in  businesses 
established  in  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  would  be  troubled  and 
embarrassed  if  United  States  investors  were  to  begin  repatriating  capital,  sub¬ 
stantially  increasing  the  proportion  of  profits  remitted  or  adding  largely  to  their 
fixed-interest  borrowings  or  other  forms  of  capital  raising  in  Australia  which 
gave  Australian  investors  no  equity  share  in  the  businesses  in  question. 

“Developments  such  as  these  could  very  well  force  upon  us  the  need  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  policies  we  have  hitherto  followed  in  these  areas.  This  we  should 
regard  as  regrettable  in  the  extreme,  especially  if  it  resulted  in  a  conflict  of 
policies,  with  subsequent  confusion  in,  and  disruption  of,  established  and  greatly 
valued  financial  and  commercial  relationships  between  our  two  countries. 

“Our  own  policies  in  these  important  fields  have,  we  believe,  had  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  approval  of  successive  U.S.  administrations. 

“We  should  like  to  think  that  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  them  without 
detriment  to  ourselves  and  without  impairing  the  effect  of  the  policies  you  find 
necessary  to  strengthen  your  own  balance  of  payments  and  uphold  the  world 
standing  of  the  dollar. 

“I  am,  Mr.  President,  and  with  warm  personal  regards. 

“Tours  sincerely, 


“R.  G.  Menzies.” 


u.s.  president’s  reply 


The  text  of  President  Johnson’s  reply  of  March  24  was  as  follows : 

“Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  We  have  now  had  a  chance  to  give  careful  study 
to  your  letter  of  March  12  concerning  the  effect  on  Australia  of  our  balance  of 
payments  program. 

“We  fully  understand  the  importance  that  your  Government  attaches  to  this 
matter,  and  appreciate  the  frankness  with  which  you  expressed  your  concern. 

“I  am  grateful,  too.  for  your  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  reason  which 
impelled  us  to  take  forceful  action. 

“We  think  it  it  fair  to  claim  that  because  of  the  special  role  of  the  dollar  in 
international  monetary  arrangements,  early  and  substantial  improvement  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

“We  are  determined  to  eliminate  the  U.S.  international  deficit,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  February  10  program  already  appears  to  be  taking  hold. 

“We  understand,  of  course,  that  external  capital  is  of  great  importance  to 
Australia. 

“In  terms  of  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  Australian  people,  and  the 
remarkable  pace  of  advance  during  the  past  decade.  Australia  must  be  counted 
one  of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world.  But  as  you  point  out,  yours  is  a 
country  with  a  great  potential  for  further  development. 
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"As  an  old  friend  and  ally,  we  have  watched  with  admiration  your  record  of 
achievement,  and  we  know  the  importance  of  continued  Australian  success. 
We  attach  high  value  to  the  good  economic  relations  between  Australia  and  the 
United  States. 

“In  the  present  instance,  we  believe  after  careful  review,  that  our  balance  of 
payments  program  is  not  likely  to  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  Australian 
economy. 

“The  part  of  the  program  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  designed 
to  avoid  any  undue  disruption  in  the  growth  of  sound  business  relationships. 

“Indeed,  I  understand  that  certain  large  direct  investments  in  the  production 
of  iron  ore  in  Australia  are  planned  for  the  near  future.  And  in  the  case  of 
loans  by  our  banks  and  financial  corporations,  we  intend  to  emphasize  primarily 
the  need  to  curb  the  outflow  of  such  funds  to  industrialized  countries  already 
rich  in  reserves. 

“We  believe,  therefore,  that  this  program  will  not  impose  undue  strain  on  Aus¬ 
tralia.  But  it  is  always  possible  that  specific  actions  under  a  program  of  this 
sort  can  have  consequences  for  a  friend  that  outweigh  their  value  to  the  general 
program. 

“I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  give  a  careful  hearing  to  Australia’s  view  in  any  particular  case  which  might 
be  of  this  sort. 

“On  our  general  commercial  relations,  I  can  assure  you  again  that  a  reduction 
in  trade  barriers,  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  industry,  is  a  prime  objective  of 
U.S.  policy. 

“As  I  wrote  you  last  August,  our  negotiators  in  the  Kennedy  round  will  bend 
every  effort  to  help  bring  the  Geneva  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

“Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your  forthright  statements  of 
views. 


“Sincerely, 


“Lyndon  B.  Johnson.” 


Mr.  Barnard.  In  order  to  maintain  and  increase  its  purchases  from 
the  United  States,  Australia  must  depend  on  exports.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  world  trade,  Australia  is  largely  dependent  upon 
exports  of  agricultural  and  mineral  commodities.  Although  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  before  this  committee,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  has  for  domestic  reasons  significantly  limited  United  States 
purchase  of  important  Australian  export  products.  While  Austra¬ 
lia  understands  that  particular  domestic  situations  may  sometimes 
call  for  the  imposition  of  limitations,  nevertheless  these  limitations 
have  widened  Australia’s  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  and 
have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Australia  to  support  its  growing 
purchases  in  the  United  States. 

As  Australia’s  third  most  important,  export  to  the  United  States, 
sugar  offers  a  good  way  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its  imports 
from  Australia  without  any  risk  of  injury  to  United  States  domestic 
interests.  In  a  large  sense,  sugar  imports  will  benefit  all  United 
States  exporters  as  well  as  Australia.  And  when  I  say  Australia,  I 
mean  the  10,000  independent  farmers  who  raise  the  cane  in  Australia. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  sugar  area  whose  liveli¬ 
hood  is  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  sugar  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
Australian  economy. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  Australia’s  capacity  to  ship  and  to  store 
sugar  ? 

This  year  the  Australian  sugar  industry  will  produce  about  2^4 
million  tons  of  raw  sugar,  two-thirds  of  which  will  be  exported.  As 
the  free  world’s  largest  sugar  exporter,  the  Australian  industry  has 
developed  modern  storage  and  mechanized  port  facilities.  Austra¬ 
lia’s  bulk  storage  capacity  is  1.4  million  tons,  almost  60  percent  of  total 
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production.  A  15,000-ton  cargo  ship  can  be  loaded  in  less  than  24 
hours  compared  with  the  3  weeks  it  takes  to  load  manually. 

Australia’s  large  storage  capacity  and  its  mechanized  bulk  export 
facilities  assure  its  regular  sugar  customers  of  ready  supply  and 
speedy  shipment. 

The  Australian  sugar  industry  offers  the  United  States  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  stable,  reliable  supplier.  I  believe  Australia’s  record 
under  the  present  act  speaks  for  itself  in  this  regard.  There  was  a 
sugar  shortage  during  1963  and  1964  and  the  world  price  of  sugar 
rose  above  the  U.S.  price.  Yet  during  this  2-year  period,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  sugar  industry  supplied  more  global  quota  sugar  to  the  United 
States  than  any  other  supplier.  As  the  principal  supplier  of  global 
quota  sugar  during  this  period,  Australia  ranks  first  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  Undersecretary  Schnittker  said  suffered  “a  substantial 
loss  of  revenue  by  sending  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  that  period.” 
To  supply  when  a  higher  price  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  world 
market  is,  I  believe,  a  good  index  of  reliability. 

As  the  last  chart  (see  p.  269)  shows,  Australia  supplied  180,000  tons 
of  global  quota  sugar  in  1963  and  175,000  tons  in  1964  for  a  total  of 
355,000  tons  in  the  1963-64  period.  In  each  of  these  years  Australia 
not  only  filled  its  statutory  quota,  but  made  global  quota  shipments 
amounting  to  more  than  four  times  its  statutory  quota.  In  all  Aus¬ 
tralia  supplied  224,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  in  1963  and  216,000  tons 
in  1964. 

I  feel  confident  that  in  deciding  on  sugar  quotas  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  will  want  to  take  into  account  Australia’s  demonstrated 
performance  as  a  reliable  United  States  sugar  supplier. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  sugar  quota.  On  a  long-term  basis 
Australia  has  the  capability  of  making  available  400,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  for  the  United  States  each  year.  We  are  willing  and  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  amount.  In  his  letter  to  President  Johnson  on  March  12, 1965, 
Prime  Minister  Menzies  pointed  out  that — 

the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  commensurate  with  Australia’s 
position  as  the  world’s  second  largest  sugar  exporter. 

w  e  suggest  that  Australia’s  record  demonstrates  that  as  a  minimum 
Australia  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  supply  a  part  of  United 
States  foreign  sugar  requirements  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  it 
supplied  in  1963  and  1964,  when  sugar  was  in  short  supply.  While  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  administration  is  certainly  a  fair  one,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  amount  of  sugar  Australia  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  supply  under  the  bill  is  nearly  30,000  tons  less  than  the  some 
220,000  tons  per  year  which  Australia  delivered  in  the  1963-64  short¬ 
age  period.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that  Australia’s  record  entitles  it 
to  participate  in  the  growth  in  the  market  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
foreign  suppliers,  rather  than  on  the  restricted  basis  proposed  in 
H.R.  10496. 

Finally,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  under  the  existing  law 
and  under  H.R.  10496  Australia  is  not  permitted  to  participate  in 
deficit  reallocations.  Certainly  its  storage  facilities  and  record  recom¬ 
mend  Australia  as  a  reliable  source  from  which  to  fill  U.S.  sugar 
deficits.  In  view  of  the  recent  world  shortage,  I  believe  the  committee 
will  wish  to  consider  the  saluatory  effect  Australia  deficit  participa- 
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tion  would  have  in  assuring  U.S.  consumers  of  a  ready  supply  of 
sugar. 

We  have  full  confidence  that  when  this  committee  considers  not  only 
Australia’s  record,  but  the  other  facts  about  United  States- Australian 
trade  and  ties  and  Australia’s  capacity  to  supply  which  I  have  touched 
on  today,  the  committee  will  reach  the  right  conclusion  as  to  what  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  participation  for  Australia  in  the  United  States 
market. 

May  I  again  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  their  courtesy  in  letting  me  present  Australia’s  request  for  the 
privilege  of  supplying  a  portion  of  America’s  sugar  needs  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barnard.  You  have  a  very  well 
prepared  statement  which  I  assume  you  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  comment  on  the  global  quota 
question. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  before  you,  do  you  not,  information  that 
indicates  that  Brazil  in  1963  shipped  to  the  United  States  markets 
more  than  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  in  1964?  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Barnard.  She  shipped  no  global  sugar  into  this  country ;  yes, 
sir.  I  cannot  speak  for  that — I  do  not  know  why. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  the  testimony  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  some  sort  of  a  drought  or  something  like  (hat, 
but  in  Australia  you  delivered  in  1963  more  than  in  1964? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  delivered  more  than  in  1964? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mexico,  in  1964,  apparently,  almost  caught  up 
with  Brazil? 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Stalbaum.  In  the  figures  on  page  10  of  your  printed  statement 
you  erroneously  said  it  supplied  about  300,000  tons,  but  the  figure  is 
printed  as  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  am  sorry  if  I  said  300,000  tons — 30,000  tons  is  the 
correct  number. 

Mr.  Stalbaum.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  would  like  your  tes¬ 
timony  to  be  corrected  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  would  like  it  to  be  correct;  yes  sir.  It  is  in  error. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Findley.  On  page  10  of  your  statement  you  state — 

furthermore,  we  feel  that  Australia’s  record  entitles  it  to  participate  in  the 
growth  in  the  market  on  the  same  basis  as  other  foreign  suppliers  rather  than 
on  the  restricted  basis  proposed  in  H.R.  10496. 

Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 
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Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir;  Il.B.  10496,  in  the  provisions  beginning  on 
page  5,  and  then  also  on  page  6,  restricts  Australia’s  participation  in 
the  growth  in  the  U.S.  market  both  in  terms  of  percentage  and  other¬ 
wise"  It  is  a  formula  which  permits  Australia  to  participate  on  a 
reduced  percentage  basis  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  foreign  suppliers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  other 
foreign  suppliers  who  participate  fully  on  the  percentage  basis  in  the 
growth  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  Findley.  The  advantage  or  preferential  treatment  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  suppliers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Barnard.  There  are  a  number  of  suppliers  outside  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  that  participate  on  a  full-growth  basis  also. 

Mr.  Findley.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  explanation  as  to  why 
Australia  should  be  so  treated  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  have  had  no  part  in  the  drafting  of  this,  sir.  The 
only  surmise  that  I  can  make  is  that  there  were  some  assumptions 
that  these  were  more  developed  countries,  and  hence  there  should  be 
a  restriction  on  the  limitation  in  growth. 

Mr.  Findley.  You  heard  my  question  to  Mr.  Farrington? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Findley.  Is  my  estimate  of  $58  a  ton  reasonably  accurate  as 
to  the  value  of  the  quota  premium  you  would  anticipate  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  think  that  depends  upon  what  the  world  price  is 
at  any  one  moment.  It  changes  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  see  how 
one  could  forecast  what  the  premium  would  be  over  the  period  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Findley.  Based  on  last,  year’s  prices,  would  that  be  fairly 
close  to  the  actual  figure  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  have  not  done  the  arithmetic  for  the  past  year,  but 
I  would  accept  your  arithmetic  if  you  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Findley.  Would  Australia  be  interested  in  a  sugar  quota  if  the 
recapture  provision,  assuming  it  to  be  at  the  one-half  level,  is  placed 
in  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  decision  whether  or  not  to  have  the  recapture 
provision  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  the  U.S.  domestic  policy 
on  which  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  appropriate  for  a  foreign  supplier 
to  comment  on.  Obviously,  we  prefer  the  administration’s  or  the 
committee’s  recommendation  that  there  be  no  such  recapture.  We 
are  interested  in  supplying  this  market  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis 
and  we  hope  that  that  is  the  basis  on  which  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Findley.  If  the  import  duty  is  raised,  say,  to  $2  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  do  you  anticipate  that  Australia  would  be  interested  in  a 
quota  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Australia  is  interested  in  supplying  this  market  on 
the  basis  which  the  United  States  concludes  as  fair  and  reasonable. 
Whether  or  not  2  cents  would  result  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  at  the  moment,  because  it  would  depend 
on  a  lot  of  factors. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Barnard,  one  final  question.  You  were  hoping 
that  the  quota  will  be,  at  least  200,000  tons,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 
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Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  With  respect,  to  the  Australian  domestic 
consumption,  do  you  have  any  price  protection  or  other  protection  for 
the  Australian  producers  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  What  does  it  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  price  at  which  sugar  is  sold  in  the  Australian 
market,  I  think,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  price  for  the  market 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California .  How  is  that  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  done  in  a  way  that  is  somewhat  like  the  method 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  There  is  no  import  of  foreign  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  No  ;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  It  is  precluded  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  precluded  in  Australia — it 
is  such  a  substantial  producer  itself  that  there  is  no  reason  for  imports. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  If  there  would  be  no  protection  there 
would  be  that  possibility  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  We  would  suppose  that  there  might  be,  yes. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  You,  probably,  have  a  system  of  import 
quotas  or  something  similar. 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  am  advised  that  there  is  some  restriction  of  imports, 
yes. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  How  do  you  maintain  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  quantities  available  for  sale 
on  the  market. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  With  respect  to  this  recapture  provision, 
this  differential  import  fee,  would  the  U.S.  refiners  increase  their 
profits  through  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  U.S.  refiners  under  the  recapture  clause,  and  at 
the  present  time,  as  I  understand  it,  pay  the  price  m  the  United  States 
which  is  the  U.S.  price  adjusted  for  tariff  and  freight. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  In  other  words,  the  elimination  of  the 
import  duties — the  recapture  fee — would  be  of  sole  benefit  to  the 
foreign  suppliers,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Is  there  any  competition,  pricewise,  for 
your  sugar — there  are  several  sellers  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  and 
there  are  many  U.S.  buyers. 

Mr.  Barnard.  There  is  a  single  seller  on  behalf  of  the  Australian 
sugar,  but  the  sugar  is  sold  in  competition  with  other  suppliers,  yes. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  How  much  price  competition  is  there? 

Mr.  Barnard.  There  is  a  regular  market  in  the  United  States,  sir, 
on  which  the  sugar  is  quoted  and  the  price  fluctuates  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Is  it  a  posted  price  with  no  price  compe¬ 
tition  or  does  a  refiner  here  go  to  specific  supplier  X  and  say,  “I  will 
buy  all  of  your  sugar  at  4  cents  a  pound,”  and  if  he  does  that,  then  there 
would  be  some  competition  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  supplier  who  sells  his  entire 
output  on  that  basis.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  competition 
as  the  sugar  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  U.S.  market.  The  price  depends 
upon  the  price  going  at  the  time  that  the  sale  occurs. 
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Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  I  do  not  think  that  this  committee  and  I, 
certainly,  do  not  really  understand  this  price  mechanism  in  relation 
to  these  foreign  suppliers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  point  is  that  everybody  in  the  sugar 
market  knows  the  price  of  sugar.  It  is  there  in  the  quotations.  It 
is  offered  and  bid  on. 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1963  the  market  went  up  to  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Every  U.S.  purchaser  pays  the  same  price 
for  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  The  price  will  fluctuate  within  a  given  period  of  time. 
Every  morning,  as  the  prices  are  reported  in  the  press,  you  will  see 
that  there  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  from  the  previous  day.  Every 
day  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  but  the  price  fluctuations  are  regular 
in  the  market  and  they  are  quoted  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  So  then  in  the  context  of  the  quota  system 
the  U.S.  refiners  do  try  to  get  the  best  price? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Of  course,  they  do. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  And  they  do  that  by  dealing  or  trading 
off  one  foreign  buyer  or  seller  against  another  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Callan.  On  your  Australian  trade  balance  figures,  I  notice  that 
1963  imports  to  the  United  States  look  about  $310  million  and  then 
they  drop  to  about  $170  million.  Was  this  on  meat  products  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  made  of  any  one  product. 
There  was  a  decline  in  a  number  of  things.  I  could  supply  you  with 
the  actual  figures,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Callan.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  primarily  meat  products. 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  the  figures. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows  :) 

Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Stein  &  Hamilton, 

Washington,  D.C „  August  23, 1965. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley', 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  the  course  of  my  testimony  today.  Representa¬ 
tive  Callan  noted  that  United  States  imports  from  Australia  had  fallen  from 
$314.4  million  in  1963  to  $273.9  million  in  1964  and  asked  the  extent  to  which 
this  decline  was  the  result  of  a  decline  in  United  States  imports  of  mean  from 
Australia.  Inasmuch  as  I  did  not  have  this  information  available  at  that  time, 
Representative  Callan  requested  that  I  submit  it  for  the  record. 

The  following  information  is  submitted  for  the  record  pursuant  to  Representa¬ 
tive  Callan’s  request : 

According  to  Bureau  of  Census  trade  statistics,  the  United  States  imported 
$128.5  million  worth  of  meat  from  Australia  in  1964  as  compared  with  the  $177.1 
million  worth  of  meat  imported  from  Australia  in  1963.  This  represents  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $48.6  million  (or  27.4  percent)  in  United  States  meat  imports  from 
Australia  in  1964. 

The  United  States  total  imports  from  Australia  declined  from  $314.4  million 
in  1963  to  $273.9  million  in  1964,  a  difference  of  $40.5  million.  Thus,  the  $48.6 
million  reduction  in  United  States  imports  of  Australian  meat  more  than  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  $40.5  million  reduction  in  the  United  States’  total  imports  from 
Australia  in  1964  as  compared  with  1963. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  you  and  Representative 
Callan  have  accorded  me  to  submit  this  information  for  the  record. 

Respectfully, 


Robert  C.  Barnard. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stalbaum. 

Mr.  Stalbaum.  Mr.  Barnard,  in  establishing  the  quotas  for  the 
others  was  there  any  weight  given  for  1964  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  As  I  understand  it,  it  gives  double  weight  for  1964. 

Mr.  Stalbaum.  Not  for  1963  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  Single  weight  for  1963  and  double  weight  for  1964. 

Mr.  Stalbaum.  Do  you  feel  that  the  situation  was  more  severe  in 
1964  than  in  1963  ? 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  know  that  at  the  end  of  1963  and  early  1964  there 
was  a  considerable  concern  about  sugar  supplies  into  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
kets.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  telegram  was  sent  out  which 
the  chairman  referred  to  urging  foreign  nations  to  come  forward 
with  supplies  for  the  U.S.  market.  I  think  that  the  maximum  differ- 
ential  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world  price  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  1963  and  the  beginning  of  1964. 

Mr.  Stalbaum.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  statement  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Barnard:) 


Supplementary  Statement  of  Robert  C.  Barnard 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  questions  were  asked  regarding  trade  in  tobacco 
with  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  interest  in  this  matter  I  have  prepared 
a  brief  statement  relating  to  Australian  purchases  of  U.S.  tobacco. 

Over  the  years  Australia  has  purchased  a  significant  quantity  of  tobacco 
from  the  United  States.  Australia  also  grows  tobacco.  This  year  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Government  adopted  a  stabilization  plan  for  tobacco  under  which  the  pound¬ 
age  of  leaf  grown  in  Australia  that  may  be  marketed  is  strictly  limited.  The 
stabilization  law  fixes  the  amount  of  Australian  leaf  that  may  be  marketed  in 
Australia  over  the  next  4  years  at  26  million  pounds  per  annum  without  any 
provision  for  increase.  This  amount  specified  in  the  law  compares  with  31.5 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  marketed  in  1964.  The  stabilization  plan,  therefore, 
amounts  to  a  positive  cutback  of  17  percent  in  the  marketing  of  Australian 
tobacco. 

This  stabilization  plan  fixes  the  annual  marketing  quota  in  absolute  amounts 
and  the  quota  is  broken  down  into  individual  farm  quotas.  It  will  be  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  marketing  quota  which  will  be  the  regulator  of  Australian  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  In  view  of  the  cutback  in  the  marketing  of  Australian  leaf, 
U.S.  growers  should  benefit  from  these  new  arrangements. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  significant  amount  of  land  has 
been  taken  out  of  tobacco  and  has  been  put  into  sugar. 

I  have  also  prepared  and  there  are  attached  three  charts  comparing  Austra¬ 
lian  purchases  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  in  1964  with  the  purchases  of 
the  six  principal  Western  Hemisphere  sugar  suppliers  (suppliers  with  a  quota 
under  H.R.  10496  in  excess  of  50,000  tons) . 

The  first  chart  shows  that  in  1964  Australia  imported  more  than  15  times 
as  much  U.S.  tobacco  per  capita  as  the  6  principal  Western  Hemisphere  sup¬ 
pliers  taken  together.  The  chart  also  compares  the  per  capita  purchases  of 
particular  countries  with  that  of  Australia. 

The  second  chart  compares  the  total  amount  of  tobacco  purchased  from  the 
United  States  by  Australia  with  the  amount  purchased  by  the  principal  Western 
Hemisphere  sugar  suppliers.  The  total  purchases  of  Australia  alone  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  than  those  of  the  six  principal  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers 
individually  or  taken  together. 
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The  third  chart  makes  a  similar  comparison  of  purchases  of  Flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco  from  the  United  States.  This  chart  shows  that  Australia  purchased  more 
than  six  times  as  much  as  the  six  principal  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers 
combined  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  with  respect  to  all  agricultural  products, 
Australia  is  the  second  largest  cash  purchaser  from  the  United  States  among  the 
full-duty  countries. 


Per  Capita  Imports  of  Tobacco  from  MS. 

$1.50 _ 

gggg  unmanufactured 
1  1  manufactured 


Australia  Argentina  Brazil  B.W I.  Dom.Rep.  Mexico  Peru  Total  Principal 

Western  Hemisphere 

,  SugarSuppliere 

source:  u.S.  Bureau  of  Census-  FT 420/ 1964  Annual 
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Imports  of  Toteofrom  the  0.8. 1884 

$  (in  millions)  $15,900,000 _ 

HS  unmanufactured 
□  manufactured 


$13,900,000 


Australia  Argentina  Brazil  Ml 
sourc  e  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  -  FT  420/ 1964  Annual 
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Imports  of  Flue  CuredTotoofmltie  (J.S. 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Australia  Argentina  Brazil  Ml.  Dom.Rep.  feico  Peru  Total  Principal 

1/l/esTem  Hemisphere 
Sugar  Suppliers 


source = U  S.  Bureau  of  Census  -  FT4I0/ 1984  Annual 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  now  call  Mr.  Charles  II.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  very  distinguished  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  We  know  him  well,  and  the  members  of  (lie  committee  hold  him 
in  the  highest  esteem.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  now, 
Mr.  Brown. 

STATEMENT  OE  CHARLES  H.  BROWN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUGAR 

INDUSTRY  OF  FIJI;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  POTTS,  DEPUTY 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  SUGAR  MILLS  CO. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Charles  H.  Brown,  and  I  appear  here  today  as  the  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Fiji.  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr. 
John  Potts,  deputy  chairman  of  the  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills  Co.  who 
sits  here  by  my  side. 

And  with  the  chairman’s  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  my 
statement  for  the  record,  and  then  just  talk  from  notes  here  for  just 
a  very  brief  time  and  hit  the  highspots. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  do  that.  Your  statement  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  without  objection  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Charles  H.  Brown  follows :) 

Statement  of  Charles  H.  Brown  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Fiji 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Charles  H.  Brown  and  I  appear  here  today  as  the 
U.S.  representative  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Fiji — a  group  of  about  322  small 
islands  (95  inhabited)  which  are  some  2,700  miles  southwest  of  Hawaii,  1,800 
miles  east  of  Australia,  and  1,200  miles  north  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1962,  this  committee  gave  the  people  of  Fiji  an  opportunity  to  supply 
sugar  to  the  United  States  by  granting  this  little  island  country  a  permanent 
sugar  quota.  This  was  a  historical  event  in  Fiji,  because  sugar  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  country’s  economy,  and  access  to  the  U.S.  market  has  been  one  of  her 
major  trade  objectives  for  two  decades. 

Fiji  has  asked  me  to  express  to  this  committee — and  through  you  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States — her  deep  gratitude  for  this  access — a  gratitude  which,  I 
suggest,  they  demonstrated  tangibly  during  the  worldwide  sugar  shortage  of 
1963  and  1964.  During  those  two  difficult  years  when  sugar  importing  countries 
were  clamoring  for  supplies,  Fiji  delivered  to  the  United  States  more  than 
103,000  tons  of  raw  cane  sugar — 83,000  more  than  her  basic  quota  for  the  2 
years  even  though  that  83,000  tons  would  have  brought  higher  prices  elsewhere. 

Fiji  is  a  loyal,  stable,  reliable  source  for  high  quality  raw  cane  sugar.  Her 
total  production  last  year  was  348,000  tons ;  360,000  in  1965 ;  and  she  has  the 
potential  to  produce  (within  the  next  5  years)  more  than  450,000  tons  per 
annum.  Her  shipments  to  the  United  States  this  year  will  run  about  47,000 
tons.  This  represents  about  18  percent  of  Fiji’s  production  ;  and  Fiji  desperately 
needs  to  maintain  and,  if  possible,  increase  these  shipments  to  the  United 
States. 

This  little  country  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  has  long  been  a  loyal  friend  to  the 
United  States.  Fiji  sons  fought  with  American  sons  at  Bougainville,  the  Solo¬ 
mons,  and  Guadalcanal.  A  strong  U.S.  force  was  employed  to  hold  these  stra¬ 
tegically  important  islands  in  World  War  II;  and  many  American  soldiers 
remember  Fiji  well.  Indeed,  President  Johnson  was  hospitalized  in  Suva  for  a 
short  period  during  the  war. 

Under  the  ANZUS  pact,  the  United  States  shares  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  Fiji  with  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  because  these  islands  are  the  “crossroads 
of  the  Southwest  Pacific.” 

We  use  her  harbors,  her  airports  and  other  facilities  in  connection  with  space 
tracking  and  defense  training. 

In  1952-56,  Fiji  supplied  troops  to  help  suppress  the  Communist  terrorists 
in  Malaya. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  everytime  we  have  called  upon  Fiji  for  assistance — whether 
it  was  for  men,  facilities,  or  sugar — she  has  responded  quickly  as  a  reliable 
friend  and  ally. 

Fiji — like  some  other  countries — is  experiencing  a  disturbing  population  explo¬ 
sion — increasing  at  the  rate  of  3%  percent  per  year.  There  are  about  456,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  islands,  almost  the  size  of  Hawaii  in  1950 ;  and  the  population  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  youthful — 44  percent  under  the  age  of  15 ;  72  percent  under  25.  These 
young  people  want  opportunities ;  and  the  national  income  must  be  expanded  at 
least  3%  percent  just  to  maintain  the  present  modest  standard  of  living ;  and, 
of  course,  it  must  be  more  if  living  standards  are  to  be  improved. 

The  only  real  opportunity  for  economic  growth  is  agriculture,  because  the 
majority  of  the  people  look  to  the  land  for  their  livelihood ;  and  the  main  cash 
product  is  sugar. 

Sugar  represents  65  to  T5  percent  of  Fiji’s  total  export  sales ;  and  exports 
comprise  about  half  the  total  national  income. 

One  of  every  four  or  five  people  in  Fiji  depend  directly  on  the  sugar  industry 
for  a  living ;  and  many  more  depend  on  it,  indirectly. 

Fiji  canegrowers  are  independent  farmers,  operating  some  15,000  farms  averag¬ 
ing  about  10  acres  of  cane  land  per  farm ;  and  the  number  of  farmers  has  been 
increasing  annually. 

Though  these  farmers  do  not  have  the  modern  machinery  that  American 
farmers  have,  they  are  just  as  proud  of  their  farms  and  their  yields  per  acre; 
and  they  are  just  as  strongly  anti-Communist.  They  are  family  farmers — 
hard-working,  patriotic,  and  loyal  to  Western  ideals. 

Fiji’s  sugar  mills  are  modern,  efficient,  and  Fijian-operated.  South  Pacific 
Sugar  Mills,  Ltd.,  is  a  large  publicly  owned  company,  incorporated  in  Fiji,  and 
owned  by  shareholders  in  Fiji,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Over  97  percent 
of  the  employees  of  the  company  were  born  in  Fiji.  There  are  no  racial  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  mills.  Relations  among  the  ethnic  groups  are  excellent. 

South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills  buys  the  cane  from  the  independent  farmers  under 
a  contract  arrangement  proposed  by  an  independent  commission  of  inquiry, 
negotiated  and  accepted  by  the  growers  and  the  mills.  The  sugar  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  four  modern  mills,  and  there  are  permanent-type  storage  facilities  for 
120,000  tons — one-third  of  the  present  production. 

Fiji  can  ship  its  present  annual  export  of  47,000  tons  to  the  United  States 
year  in  and  year  out  without  difficulty  and  would  like  to  ship  100,000  tons  per 
year  to  the  United  States  beginning  in  1966. 

And  there  is  no  question  about  Fiji’s  ability  to  supply  this  tonnage.  She  has 
the  farms,  the  farmers,  and  the  milling  capacity.  Right  now  there  are  152,000 
acres  in  sugarcane;  and  there  are,  at.  least,  another  180,00  acres  of  good  sugar 
land  accessible  to  existing  mills ;  and  there  are  ever-growing  numbers  of  farm 
applicants  who  want  to  grow  sugar. 

Fiji  desperately  needs  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  U.S.  market.  Where 
other  nations  have  preferred  remunerative  markets  for  as  much  as  S5  to  100 
percent  of  their  sugar  (i.e.,  domestic  consumption,  exports  to  United  States  or 
Britain  or  other  major  importer),  Fiji’s  domestic  consumption  takes  only  6 
percent  of  her  production  (20,000  tons)  and  her  contract  with  Britain  takes 
44  percent  (160,000  tons).  This  leaves  some  50  percent  of  Fiji’s  production 
(180,000  tons)  to  be  sold  on  a  world  price  basis,  for  which  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  have  traditionally  provided  some  outlet.  But  Fiji’s  haunting  problem 
is  where  to  sell  25  percent  or  more  of  her  total  production  at  remunerative  prices. 
An  assured  market  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  50,000  tons  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economic  and  social  stability  of  Fiji. 

Any  formula  or  criteria  which  will  continue  these  vital  purchases  will  be  most 
appreciated  by  Fiji.  However,  I  direct  the  committee’s  attention  to  Fiji’s  special 
problem :  Fiji  gained  access  to  the  U.S.  market  only  in  late  1962.  As  of  now, 
she  has  had  only  2  full  years  to  prove  her  loyalty  and  reliability — 1963  and  1964. 
Any  formula  based  on  performance  earlier  than  1963  would  mitigate  against  this 
little  country.  For  this  reason,  H.R.  19496  particularly  fits  Fiji.  Under  this 
proposal,  she  would  receive  a  statutory  quota  of  some  18,000  tons ;  and  her  share 
of  the  Cuban  reallocation  would  be  some  27,000  tons. 

Also,  Fiji  would  benefit  from  the  proposal  which  provides  special  participation 
for  developing  countries  in  any  growth  of  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

But  whatever  the  bill  or  the  formula,  Fiji  desperately  needs  to  sell  at  least 
50,000  tons  in  the  U.S.  market.  And  the  more  sugar  the  United  States  has 
bought  from  Fiji,  the  more  rice,  machinery,  tobacco,  and  cigarettes,  chemicals. 
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etc  Fiji  has  bought  from  the  United  States.  In  the  past  4  years,  her  imports 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  have  increased  300  percent.  The  people  of  Fiji 
have  purchased  tobacco  and  canned  fish  from  the  United  States  for  years ;  and 
now,  they  are  importing  U.S.  brown  rice. 

SUMMARY 

Fiji  applies  to  the  Congress  for  a  quota  under  which  she  may  continue  to 
supply  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  respectfully  directs  the  committee’s 
attention  to  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Fiji  has  an  excellent  record  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  sugar  to  many  different 
countries  for  many  years. 

2.  Fiji  has  been  a  loyal  supplier  to  the  United  States.  During  the  world 
shortage  of  1963  and  1964,  she  supplied  103.000  tons — 83,000  more  than  her  quota, 
despite  the  fact  that  higher  prices  could  have  been  obtained  elsewhere  for  those 
83.000  tons. 

3.  Sugar  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Fiji  economy. 

4.  Because  of  Fiji’s  high  rate  of  population  increase,  and  her  limited  field  of 
available  natural  resources,  sugar  production  provides  the  most  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  means  for  economic  development  and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
young  people  in  the  islands. 

5.  Beginning  in  1966,  Fiji  offers  to  sell  to  the  United  States  100,000  tons  of  raw 
cane  sugar  per  year. 

6.  Fiji  is  a  small  but  growing  customer  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  products ;  and  Fiji  pays  with  cash  dollars. 

7.  Fiji  is  important  strategically  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and,  through  the 
years,  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  loyal  friend  and  ally  to  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  here  today  representing  the  Fiji  Islands  as  they 
are  known  as  the  country  of  Fiji.  And  in  the  very  real  sense,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Fiji  is  here  because  this  committee  in  1962,  over  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  some,  established  a  new  sugar  policy  in  this  country.  After 
the  fall  of  Cuba  this  committee  said  that  henceforth  the  United  States 
should  buy  sugar  from  many  different  sugar  exporting  countries  so 
as  to  broaden  and  disburse  our  base  of  supply.  And  the  sugar  bill 
passed  the  House  in  1962,  and  I  have  the  House  report  before  me.  And 
in  this  the  committee  included  sugar  quotas  for  16  new  countries. 
Those  of  us  who  were  here  at  that  time  will  remember  the  howl  that 
went  up  in  some  quarters  saying  that  this  committee  had  given  sugar 
quotas  promiscuously  to  a  lot  of  countries  that  people  had  never  heard 
of.  But  in  1963  and  1964  in  the  worldwide  sugar  shortage  they  heard 
of  those  countries  and  those  16  countries  whom  you  provided  quotas 
shipped  into  this  country  2,684,000  tons  of  sugar.  That  is  over  1,300,- 
000  tons  a  year  for  each  of  those  2  years.  And  the  American  housewives 
saved  millions  of  dollars.  And  we,  probably,  have  averted  sugar 
rationing  in  this  country  because  of  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  of 
this  committee.  And  I  think  that  this  committee  deserves  the  credit 
and  should  receive  it. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  one  of  the  countries  for  whom  the  committee 
provided  a  quota  in  its  1962  bill.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  my 
country  came  through  and  justified  the  confidence  you  placed  in  us, 
because  Fiji  shipped  to  the  United  States  103,000  tons  of  sugar  in 
1963  and  1964.  That  is  63,000  above  its  statutory  quota,  and  63,000 
tons  for  which  it  could  have  received  more  money  in  other  markets. 

Now  we  come  to  the  new  Sugar  Act,  and  while  I  am  here  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  one  country,  Fiji,  and  I  want  you  to  know  and  the  record  to 
show  that  Fiji  wants  to  sell  more  sugar  in  this  country  next  year 
than  it  did  last,  just  like  all  of  these  other  countries,  so  I  have  sat  by 
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on  that  bench  long  enough  to  know  what  Fiji  wants,  what  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  want,  and  all  of  these  other  countries  want  is 
not  the  primary  interest  in  this  bill.  It  is  what  Uncle  Sam  wants. 
And  what  the  American  housewife  wants  and  deserves,  a  steady  supply 
of  sugar  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  good  sugar,  and  she  wants 
those  supplies  uninterrupted,  whatever  the  emergency  may  be  that 
might  arise  throughout  the  world. 

In  other  words,  the  American  housewife  just  likes  one  thing  worse 
than  high-priced  sugar,  and  that  is,  sugar  rationing  stamps  and  at 
all  costs  we  must  prevent  that. 

I  think  that  this  committee  took  a  great  step  toward  providing  a 
protection  against  rationing  stamps  in  1962  by  broadening  and  dis¬ 
bursing  the  sources  of  supplies.  And  as  I  understand  the  situation 
now  that  decision  may  be  even  more  important  in  the  next  5  years 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past  5  years. 

Let  us  get  this  picture.  Over  and  above  the  6,400,000  tons  a  year 
that  the  domestic  and  offshore  producers  of  the  United  States  are 
trying  to  provide  this  market  we  are  going  to  have  to  buy  some  3,300,- 
000  tons  from  various  foreign  suppliers. 

Now  we  have  a  treaty  obligation  for  about  1  million  tons  of  that 
from  one  major  source.  That  is  the  biggest  single  source  we  have  had 
since  Cuba.  And  we  have  made  commitments  in  the  past  to  buy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  from  this  country  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  from  that  country. 

I  think  a  major  consideration  before  this  committee  is  to  distribute 
this  sugar  so  that  whatever  emergency  arises  in  any  given  country 
that  our  supplies  will  keep  flowing  into  this  country,  and  that  means 
disbursal  and  it  means  diversity  of  sources. 

Now  some  of  the  testimony  I  have  heard  just  this  week  underlines 
the  importance  of  disbursal  and  diversity  of  supplies.  We  heard  the 
other  day  from  a  fine  honorable  gentleman  who  represents  a  major 
source,  the  major  source  of  supply  to  this  country,  and  he  spoke  very 
frankly  to  this  committee  about  some  of  the  political  troubles  that 
are  going  on  in  that  little  island  country.  He  spoke  of  sabotage  and 
insurrection.  He  spoke  of  subversities.  And  I  think  it  is  true  or  he 
would  not  have  told  you. 

We  heard  another  gentleman  who  represents  a  country  that  sup¬ 
plies  about  400,000  tons  of  sugar  to  this  Nation  and  he  said  that  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  his  country  was  within  a  whisper  of  being  taken  over 
by  the  Communists.  And  right  now  the  country  is  under  martial 
law. 

I  suspect  that  if  we  knew  the  true  story  of  all  of  the  subversion, 
all  of  the  insurrections  and  everything  operating  throughout  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  in  these  troubled  times  that  we  would 
have  legitimate  concern  for  some  of  these  supplies  on  which  we  are 
relying  for  our  sugar  to  protect  the  American  housewife.  But  the 
point  is  that  this  committee  should  distribute  this  sugar  to  a  great 
variety  of  sources  and  maintain  the  good  sugar  relations  with  many 
countries,  so  that  if  and  when  any  emergency  arises  in  any  one  of 
them  there  will  be  a  steady  flow  of  sugar — there  will  be  someone  in 
there  to  fill  the  breach  and  keep  the  supplies  coming  forward. 

That  is  why  this  committee  opened  sugar  relations  with  Fiji  in 
the  first  place  in  1962.  Fiji  produces  sugar,  lots  of  sugar  for  export. 
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It  is  a  veritable  sugar  bowl  out  there  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Of 
the  29  countries  that  supplied  sugar  to  the  United  States  last  year 
Fiji  ranks  10th  as  a  sugar  exporter  into  the  free  world.  There  are 
only  nine  that  produced  more  sugar  for  export  than  does  Fiji. 

Last  year  Fiji  exported  340,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  it  is  going 
to  be  more.  And  next  year  it  may  be  380,000  tons. 

Fiji  has  been  a  loyal,  stable,  reliable  source  for  sugar  for  a  lot  of 
countries,  for  a  long  time.  We  are  sugarcane  growers.  We  are  not 
plantation  growers.  They  are  independent  family  farmers.  There 
are  15,000  of  them.  They  average  about  10  acres  of  land  each.  And 
while  they  do  not  have  the  fine  mechanical  equipment  that  American 
farmers  do  they  are  just  as  proud  of  their  farms — they  are  just  as 
proud  of  their  yields  per  acre — and  they  are  just  as  anticommunistic 
a  nd  j  list  as  loyal  t  o  W estem  ideas. 

Fiji  sugar  mills  are  modern.  They  are  efficient.  They  are  Fijian 
operated. 

The  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills  Co.  is  a  large  public  company  with 
shareholders  out  in  Fiji,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Over  97  per¬ 
cent  of  these  people  who  work  in  those  sugar  mills  were  Fijian  born. 
The  sugar  is  manufactured  in  four  mills  with  a  crushing  capacity 
of  more  than  400,000  tons  a  year.  They  have  permanent-type  storage 
facilities  for  120,000  tons.  That  is  about  one-third  of  their  present 
crop. 

Fiji  needs  the  United  States  market.  I  want  to  tell  you  why.  And 
I  hope  that  you  will  pay  particular  attention  to  this,  because  there  are 
some  figures  that  you  will  be  looking  at  in  your  studies  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Fiji  figure  is  not  accurate  on  one  of  these  tables.  And  I 
know  that  you  do  not  want  to  make  any  decisions  based  on  misinfor¬ 
mation.  Here  is  the  situat  ion  with  the  Fi  j  ian  crop. 

This  year  we  produced  360,000  tons  of  sugar.  Six  percent  of  it, 
20,000  tons  was  used  domestically.  That  is  the  domestic  consumption. 
Some  160,000  tons  is  tied  up  under  contract  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a 
remunerative  price.  It  is  an  assured  market — a  remunerative  price 
contract,  very  similar  to  a  quota  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  one-half  of  Fiji’s  sugar,  180,000  tons,  has  to  be  sold  in  the 
open  market.  If  there  is  no  U.S.  market  for  that  sugar.  That  is  50 
percent  of  her  supply.  Of  course,  I  think  that  there  are  people  in 
Fiji  that  would  like  to  have  180,000  tons  quota  in  the  United  States, 
but  now  speaking  for  myself  I  doubt  that  the  United  States  should 
buy  all  of  the  exportable  sugar  from  any  country.  I  think  it  improves 
the  efficiency  of  a  country  plus  the  sugar  industry  if  it  has  to  get  out 
and  sell  a  little  bit  in  the  open  market.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  take  all  of  the  exports  from  any  country. 

Lastly,  what  Fiji  needs  and  what  she  has  to  find  is  an  outlet  of  about 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  She  has  some  markets  in  New  Zealand. 
The  New  Zealand  market  is  not  literally  an  assured  market.  She  sells 
some  sugar  sometimes  most  years,  in  fact,  in  Canada,  but  Canada  is  not 
an  assured  market.  And,  certainly,  not  at  a  remunerative  price. 
It  is  a  very  competitive  market.  And  Fiji  competes  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  and  with  the  Commonwealth  countries  all  over  the 
world  for  the  Canadian  market.  And  it  is  on  a  world  price  basis. 

The  price  even  to  Commonwealth  markets  is  just  a  little  tiny  bit 
above  the  depressed  world  price. 
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Fiji  needs  to  sell  to  this  country  at  a  remunerative  price  about 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  And,  of  course,  the  very  minimum  she 
needs  to  sell  is  what  she  has  been  selling,  and  that  is  roughly  50,000 
tons. 

Unfortunately,  Fiji  does  not  have  a  long  history  of  performance 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  not  her  fault.  She  tried  for  20.  years 
to  get  into  this  market,  but  we  had  obligations  to  Cuba.  But  Fiji  has 
a  '2- full-year  record  and  will  soon  have  a  third  full-year  record. 

In  1963  she  shipped  to  this  country  49,000  tons.  In  1964,  54,000 
tons.  And  in  1965  her  total  shipments  will  run  about  47,000  tons. 

Now,  under  the  bill  that  is  pending  here  before  you,  the  Government 
has  recommended  that  Fiji  get  about  what  it  is  selling  now:  18,000 
tons  basic  quota,  27,000  tons,  part  of  the  Cuban  reallocation.  That 
is  a  total  of  about  45,000  tons.  And  she  would  get  special  participa¬ 
tion  in  consumption  growth  as  a  developing  country. 

But,  now,  the  chairman  is  right,  the  responsibility  for  writing  this 
legislation  is  in  the  committee.  And  when  you  come  to  consider  a  fail- 
quota  for  Fi j  i  I  ask  that  you  consider  these  facts : 

First  of  all,  Fiji  is  a  sugar  bowl.  It  is  the  10th  largest  exporting 
country  in  the  free  world.  She  is  a  reliable  source.  Fiji  is  a  loyal 
friend  of  the  United  States.  We  had  to  call  on  her  for  sugar  during 
World  War  II  and  she  got  it  over  here  into  the  United  States. 

In  1963  and  1964  she  shipped  83,000  tons  more  than  her  statutory 
obligation. 

Fiji  is  a  loyal  ally  of  the  United  States.  Fiji’s  sons  fought  with 
American  sons  at  Bougainville  and  in  the  Solomons  and  at  Guadal¬ 
canal.  When  we  called  on  her  to  send  troops  to  Malaya  in  1952  and 
1956,  she  sent  troops  and  they  fought  with  honor.  She  is  a  loyal 
ally  of  this  country  and  is  on  notice  against  any  aggression  against 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

Also,  Fiji  is  a  small  but  growing  customer  of  the  United  States. 
Her  agricultural  imports  she  has  always  imported  from  us,  such  as 
tobacco  and  canned  fish.  Now  she  is  importing  brown  rice. 

Her  imports  from  this  country  have  increased  300  percent  on  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  within  the  last  2  years. 

Now  above  all,  I  ask  that  this  committee  consider  the  importance  of 
disbursal  of  supply,  of  keeping  good  sugar  relations  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  the  sugar  and  can  get  extra  quantities  in  here  to  us  in 
the  event  we  ever  need  them,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  get  into 
sugar  rationing  or  high-priced  sugar. 

This  committee  started  relations  with  Fiji.  The  relations  are  good. 
Let  us  keep  them  that  way. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Brown,  for  a  very  good  state¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  you  have  represented  your  clients  well,  as  you  did 
in  1962,  when  you  appeared  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  hope  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Findley.  Does  F i j  i  have  any  ocean  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  She  charters  the  ships.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  F indley.  Are  they  under  the  British  flag  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 
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Mr.  Findley.  What  flag? 

Mr.  Brown.  Whatever  flag  is  offering  shipping  at  the  time —  Austra¬ 
lian,  Japanese- — any  shipping  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Findley.  The  reason  that  I  ask  is  that  one  of  our  problems  in 
South  Vietnam  is  free  world  shipping  is  going  into  North  Vietnam. 
Would  this  pose  a  serious  problem  to  Fiji  if  this  legislation  contained  a 
cutoff  to  any  country  which  trades  with  North  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  have  to  look  into  that  where  the  ships  have 
been  chartered  from.  We  would  have  to  make  a  study  of  it;  frankly, 
yes.  We  have  not  made  a  study  of  it. 

Mr.  Findley.  In  dollars  how  much  does  the  quota  premium  on  a 
100,000-ton  quota  mean  to  Fiji?  Can  you  estimate  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  I  cannot,  Mr.  Findley,  because  you  see,  I  think 
that  you  are  talking  the  short-range  view  of  this  thing.  Remember, 
in  1963  and  in  1964  there  was  not  a  premium  price  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Findley.  Those  were  exceptional  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well  now,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not, 
because,  you  see,  Cuba  had  just  been  in  the  orbit  of  communism — ■ 
just  about  3  or  4  years.  This  whole  sugar  picture,  worldwide,  is  ter¬ 
ribly  unpredictable  right  now.  No  one  knows  what  this  so-called 
world  price  is  going  to  be.  I  think  you  understand,  do  you  not,  of 
all  of  these  sugar  producers  in  the  world  about  90  percent  of  it  flows 
under  assured  markets  by  means  of  contractual  arrangements  and 
only  about  10  percent  of  it  is  really  on  a  so-called  free  market. 

Mr.  Findley.  This  quota  obviously  means  something  to  Fiji  or  you 
would  not  be  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  The  first  consideration 
of  any  sugar-exporting  company  is  assured  outlets  for  its  supplies. 
It  must  sell  the  sugar.  And  the  price  is  the  secondary  consideration. 

I  am  not  going  to  kid  you.  We  want  assured  markets  at  good  prices. 
I  mean,  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  industry.  And  that  is  what  we 
try  to  negotiate  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  Findley.  May  I  assume  that  if  the  recapture  provision  is  placed 
in  at  one-half  level  this  will  pose  no  problem  in  Fiji  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  pose  a  problem  in  this  regard :  there  would 
be  that  many  less  dollars  that  would  come  to  Fiji,  and  they  need  the 
money. 

Mr.  F indley.  You  would  still  wish  a  quota  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  seek  quotas  for  outlets  wherever  we  can  find  them, 
because  we  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole.  Almost  every  witness  who  has  testified  has  mentioned 
the  great  sacrifice  that  they  made  in  1963  and  1964  in  shipping  sugar 
into  this  country.  Have  you  any  idea  in  dollars  and  cents  what  these 
sacrifices  may  have  amounted  to  either  to  your  client  or  any  others 
who  have  appeared  here  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  could  quickly  calculate  it.  I  think  that  the  world 
price  was  about  4  cents  a  pound  above  the  domestic  price  at  that  time, 
and  that  is  about  $80  a  ton.  And  times  80,000  tons,  that  is  quite  a  bit 
of  money.  What  is  it,  $6,400,000  ?  And  you  know  in  a  country  like 
Fiji  that  is  quite  a  bit  of  money.  But  the  main  thing  that  Fiji  and 
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these  other  countries  kept  sugar  flowing  into  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  and  were  justified  that  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  would  write  a  new  sugar  act  soon  and  provide  assured  out¬ 
lets  for  supplies  on  a  long-range  basis. 

Mr.  Dole.  Enlightened  self-interest  policies. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right.  It  came  from  countries  that  are  friendly 
to  the  United  States  and  loyal  allies.  So  it  was  not  just  in  the  light 
of  self-interest.  It  was  just  that  friendship  and  their  high  regard. 

Mr.  Dole.  And  profit. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  say  that  it  was  enlightened  self-interest  in  the  long 
run.  Now,  if  this  country  of  Fiji  does  not  get  a  decent  sugar  quota 
under  this  act  it  is  not  in  the  light  of  self-interest. 

Mr.  Dole.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  George  M.  Grant,  who  has  been  with  us 
for  many  years  and  served  with  great  distinction  on  this  committee. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  him  with  us.  Do  you  have  any  people  from 
Thailand  with  you? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  a  statement  for  the  record  and  will  file  it  if  all 
of  the  members  will  promise  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  all  read  it. 

Mr.  Grant.  And  I  have  a  short  statement  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  now. 

STATEMENT  OE  GEORGE  M.  GRANT,  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE  MINISTRY 

OF  INDUSTRY,  THAILAND,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  CHALONG 

PUNGTRAKUL  AND  MR.  SA-ARD  HONGSAYONTA 

Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  appreciate  the  nice  remarks  of  the  chairman.  I  know  that 
you  know  me  sitting  around  the  rostrum,  where  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  for  many  years  with  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  but  to  those 
of  you  who  do  not  know  me,  my  name  is  George  M.  Grant.  I  appear 
before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Thailand. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Chalong  Pungtrakul  and 
Mr.  Sa-ard  Hongsayonta.  These  gentlemen  will  assist  me  in  answer¬ 
ing  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

To  save  time  I  have  prepared  a  short  statement  summarizing  the 
reasons  and  justification  for  Thailand’s  petition  for  a  United  States 
annual  statutory  sugar  quota  of  85,000  tons.  I  shall  file  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  statement  for  the  record. 

And  I  would  ask  at  this  time  that  I  may  file  that  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Grant.  And  I  think,  also,  that  at  each  member’s  desk  is  a  copy 
of  a  very  interesting  little  booklet  that  I  picked  up  called,  “Report 
From  Southeast  Asia”  by  Thanat  Ivhoman,  Foreign  Minister  of  Thai¬ 
land.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  of  filing  this,  not  for  the  record, 
but  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  document  entitled,  “Report  From  Southeast  Asia,”  by  Thanat 
Ivhoman,  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  will  be  found  in  the  files  of 
the  committee.) 

(The  document  entitled  “Statement  of  George  M.  Grant”  follows:) 

Statement  of  Georue  M.  Grant  on  Behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of 

Thailand 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  George  M.  Grant. 
I  am  appearing  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Thailand,  a 
Government  entity  responsible  for  supervision  and  promotion  of  sugar  production 
in  Thailand. 

Thailand  is  keenly  interested  in  the  pending  legislation  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  This  interest  is  somewhat  of  novelty  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  countries  presently  sharing  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market;  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  think  it  is  best  to  point  out  two  factors  which  differen¬ 
tiate  Thailand  from  past  sugar  suppliers.  First,  Thailand  has  only  recently  at¬ 
tained  a  position  as  a  net  exporter  of  sugar.  Because  of  this — and  this  is  my 
second  point — Thailand  has  never  exported  sugar  to  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  several  shipments  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Thailand  was 
extremely  anxious  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  market  this  year,  hut  such 
was  precluded  due  to  the  administration’s  action  in  restricting  the  market  to  his¬ 
torical  past  suppliers. 

It  must  be  realized  that  Thailand’s  inability  to  export  sugar  until  recent  years 
was  the  result  of  an  expanding  industry  attempting  to  satisfy  the  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  in  Thailand.  Once  this  objective  was  realized,  continued  investment 
in  sugar  production  surpassed  internal  needs ;  in  1963  Thailand  exported  50,000 
tons  of  raw  and  plantation  white  sugar  to  nearby  markets,  after  quadrupling 
their  sugarcane  production  during  the  preceding  decade.  At  the  present  time 
annual  production  approximates  330,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  is  expected  that  the 
surplus  of  sugar  available  for  export  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000  tons 
this  year. 

This  surplus  is  becoming  critical  and  poses  serious  diflBculties  and  probable 
adverse  economic  repercussions.  Thailand  urgently  needs  a  stable  price  for  a 
growing  export  which,  in  the  face  of  severe  fluctuation  in  world  price,  cannot  be 
an  economically  feasible  commodity  in  the  absence  of  a  dependable  market. 

Furthermore,  the  current  surplus  of  sugar  has  created  critical  political  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Thailand  Government  with  regard  to  sugar  production,  by  causing 
a  decline  in  income  and  employment. 

Since  the  Second  World  War.  the  proponents  of  the  sugar  industry  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  impelled  the  industry  to  reach  its  present  level  of  achievement.  Costly 
investment  in  milling  machinery  and  farm  equipment,  affecting  thousand  of  labor¬ 
ers  and  farmers,  now  hangs  in  the  balance,  depending  on  the  creation  of  a  stable 
market  for  this  increasing  important  industry.  A  statutory  sugar  quota  of  85.000 
tons  for  Thailand  would  relieve  a  situation  which  is  becoming  distressingly 
malignant. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  a  few  facts  and  comments  on  Thailand. 

We  are  prone  to  consider  the  kingdom  of  Thailand  in  the  mystic  romanticism 
of  “The  King  and  I.”  Indeed,  this  exotic  flavor  still  lingers,  but  has  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  new  era  of  progressive  outlook  and  economic  advance.  Thailands’ 
30  million  inhabitants  occupy  some  200.000  square  miles,  a  territory  slightly 
smaller  than  France.  The  country  consists  mainly  of  a  large  central  valley, 
bordered  on  the  north  and  west  by  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  northeast  section  of  the  country,  comprising  about  one-third  of 
Thailand,  is  a  high  plateau  region.  Thailand’s  neighbors  are,  counterclockwise 
from  the  south,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Burma,  Malaysia.  A  multitude  of  streams  and 
rivers  interlace  the  topography,  providing  the  vastly  important  network  of  water 
for  irrigation  and  transportation.  The  major  river  is  the  Chow  Phya,  which 
shelters  the  capital  city  of  Bangkok  16  miles  upstream  from  its  estuary. 

Thailand’s  fertile  valley  abounds  in  vegetation  due  to  the  warm  and  humid 
climate.  Chow  Phya  River  Valley  has  three  seasons,  the  longest  being  the  rainy 
monsoon,  extending  from  June  through  October ;  the  monsoon  is  preceded  by  the 
hot  season,  and  followed  by  a  3-month  cool  season,  during  which  the  temperatures 
dip  to  an  average  of  80  degrees. 
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Thailand  boasts  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups.  The  industrious  and  commercially 
powerful  Chinese  account  for  1.6  percent  of  the  population,  with  other  nationali¬ 
ties  comprising  about  0.2  percent. 

The  Thai  people  originally  migrated  southward  along  the  banks  of  the  Chow 
Phya  and  Mekong  Rivers  from  China,  finally  settling  in  the  Chow  Phya  Basin 
over  a  thousand  years  ago.  During  the  following  centuries  Thailand  developed 
a  culture  and  a  character  of  its  own. 

Peaceful  times  were  disturbed  in  1568,  when  the  Burmese  beseiged  the  capital 
city  of  Ayudhya  and  dominated  the  country  for  15  years.  A  successful  counter¬ 
attack  dispersed  the  invaders,  but  further  attacks  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
neighbors  gave  the  pacific  Thai  people  a  troubled  century,  but  also  endowed  these 
ancestors  of  hailand  with  a  superb  resilience  to  aggression. 

In  the  17tli  century  Thailand  was  suddenly  in  the  limelight  of  the  Western 
World  due  to  the  rapid  exploitation  of  the  wealthy  Indian  trade.  As  a  stepping- 
stone  to  India,  Thailand  attracted  much  Western  influence  and  became,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  one  of  the  most  important  kingdoms  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  the  late  18th  century  the  monarch  Rama  I  moved  the  capital  to  Bangkok 
and  formed  a  dynasty  which  has  ruled  Thailand  since  that  time.  In  1932  a 
bloodless  coup  d’etat  terminated  the  centuries-old  absolute  monarchy  and  a 
constitutional  monarchy  was  instituted. 

The  19th  century  was  the  transition  period,  during  which  present-day  Thailand 
took  shape.  British.  French,  and  American  influence  were  primarily  present: 
the  British  secured  a  leading  role  in  Thai  finances;  the  Americans,  as  arbi¬ 
trators  in  a  French-Siamese  dispute  in  1907,  became  traditional  advisers  in 
foreign  affairs;  and  the  French  legal  advisers  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  establishing  the  present  judicial  system  of  Thailand.  Unlike  its  southeast 
Asian  neighbors,  however,  Thailand  has  never  been  a  colony  of  any  European 
or  Western  power,  despite  numerous  overtures  throughout  the  centuries.  Thai¬ 
land’s  high  regard  for  freedom  is  illustrated  by  the  decision  of  King  Rama  VI 
to  send  Thai  troops  to  France  during  World  War  I. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  is  an  excellent  model  of  stability  and  efficiency. 
A  constant  and  uninterrupted  history  of  government  is  of  prime  importance  to 
a  nation’s  development.  Thailand  has  ruled  itself  for  a  thousand  years. 

Thailand’s  constitutional  monarchy  combines  due  regard  for  Thai  tradition 
v  ith  a  penetrating  analysis  of  and  borrowing  from  European  and  American 
sources.  The  King  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  an  office  of  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold  and  an  office  of  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  General.  All  legislation  is  enacted 
by  the  Parliament,  signed  by  the  King,  and  countersigned  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Recent  transitory  constitutions  have  endowed  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the 
equivalent  of  our  Cabinet,  with  the  executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
government.  The  Council  is  composed  of  ministers  and  deputy  ministers,  chosen 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  presides  at  the  weekly  meetings.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  has  legislative  power  and  provides  a  debating  forum  and  accurate 
indicator  of  public  opinion. 

I  was  anxious,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  this  brief  geopolitical  and  historical 
summary  so  that  we  all  may  have  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  Thailand 
and  its  way  of  life.  We  are  all  quite  well  informed  on  other  southeast  Asian 
regions,  but  I  find  many  of  us  consider  Thailand  to  be  a  nice  little  friendly 
country  which  doesn’t  require  the  close  attention  of  neighboring  Communist- 
infiltrated  countries. 

Thailand  is  small,  yes,  and  friendly  indeed,  but  never  let  us  overlook  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  current  Asian  sphere  of  activities.  The  potential  value  of  Thailand 
in  assisting  the  reestablishment  of  a  peaceful  Asian  bloc  cannot  be  underesti¬ 
mated. 

Thailand’s  total  commitment  to  the  free  world  is  a  stabilizing  influence  in  a 
very  critical  area  of  the  world  which  is  presently  the  prime  target  of  Communist 
subversion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Thailand  is  on  the  Communist  schedule 
for  ultimate  control ;  it  appears  that  the  time  table  has  been  delaved  due  to 
‘easier  game”  in  neighboring  countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
inent  of  Thailand  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  repel 
Communist  approaches,  which  are  becoming  stronger  with  each  passing  dav 
W  e  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  an  ally  such  as  Thailand,  whose  very  spirit 
and  tradition  is  totally  incongruous  with  Communist  doctrine  and  ideology. 
In  tins  area  of  upheavals  and  Communist  subversion,  Thailand  is  a  unique 
working  example  of  political  and  social  stability. 
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Thailand’s  avowal  to  support  freedom  is  evidenced  by  her  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  Organization  and  its  various  agencies  and  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  which  has  given  eminence  to  Thailand  by  selecting 
Bangkok  as  the  seat  of  the  Organization.  Further,  Bangkok’s  magnificent  Peace 
Hall  (Sala  Santhitham)  contains  the  offices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Thailand  has  always  had  total  respect  for  its  agree¬ 
ments  and  treaties,  and  has  ever  been  ready  to  defend  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Thailand’s  central  location  further  emphasizes  its  importance  in  the  Asian 
area.  Bangkok  is  the  natural  hub  of  all  air  routes  in  the  region — south  down 
through  the  Malaysian  Peninsula  to  Singapore  and  Jakarta,  eastward  to  Tokyo, 
westward  to  India  and  the  Middle  East,  and  New  York  equidistant  by  either 
the  eastern  or  western  route. 

Thailand  occupies  a  position  of  vast  strategic  importance  in  addition  to 
being  an  ideological  bastion  of  freedom  in  a  torn  and  struggling  southeast  Asia. 
The  Cold  war,  no  longer  so  cold  100  miles  to  the  east  of  Thailand  in  Vietnam, 
makes  the  Thai  people  sharply  aware  of  increasing  pressures  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  maintaining  a  free  society  in  a  free  country. 

In  the  face  of  external  pressures  a  growing  and  stable  economy  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Thailand  is  well  on  the  difficult  road  leading  to  economic  independence 
and  self-sufficiency ;  but  for  Thailand,  as  for  any  industrially  emerging  nation, 
the  road  is  often  slow  and  difficult.  Presently  the  country  is  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  success,  and  has  reached  the  critical  stage  which  is  all-important  in 
the  transition  to  a  self-sustaining  economy. 

The  metropolitan  areas  are  flourishing  with  business  activity  and  industrial 
growth.  Serious  efforts  are  being  made  to  supplant  the  primitive  agricultural 
techniques  of  the  farmers  with  modern  technology  and  mechanization. 

Industrial  expansion  has  been  especially  dynamic,  having  increased  its  out¬ 
put  16.9  percent  in  mining  and  8.4  percent  in  manufacturing  a  year  since  1958. 
Manufacturing  has  branched  out  to  include  various  types  of  light  and  small  in¬ 
dustry.  The  basic  rudiments  of  this  upsurge,  including  additional  electric  power 
and  communications  facilities,  are  rapidly  growing  to  support  further  expansion. 

Agricultural  wage  earnings  have  risen  5.8  percent  a  year  since  1958.  Thailand's- 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  is  estimated  to  have  doubled  during  the  1950-60 
period,  reaching  the  equivalent  of  about  $2.7  billion  in  1961.  Per  capita 
national  product  is  estimated  at  around  $110,  but  this  average  is  distorted  by 
the  fact  that  about  85  percent  of  the  population  is  rural  and  thus  satifies  many 
of  its  basic  needs  outside  the  money  economy.  By  contrast,  the  Greater  Bangkok 
area,  with  more  than  2  million  people,  comprises  a  market  of  considerable  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Economic  growth  has  been  financed  chiefly  by  export  earnings 
from  the  nation’s  primary  production:  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  mining.  The 
annual  rate  of  investment  has  been  around  $350  million,  or  nearly  15  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  The  Government,  committed  to  speeding  up  the  pace 
of  economic  advance,  has  set  up  a  National  Economic  Development  Board  to 
plan  public  investment  under  the  current.  6-year  plan  and  a  board  of  investment 
to  promote  greater  private  industrial  investment  and  attract  more  foreign  ven¬ 
ture  capital.  Private  enterprise  has  been  encouraged  by  the  conservative  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  that  Thailand  has  pursued  since  the  currency  stabilization 
of  1955,  which  eliminated  the  multiple  exchange  reserves.  The  baht  is  now  con¬ 
vertible  with  minimum  regulation  and  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  sound  cur¬ 
rency  in  international  markets.  Spending  on  economic  development  is  being 
stepped  up  under  the  6-year  plan,  but  these  outlays  are  to  be  covered  by  tighten¬ 
ing  tax  collections,  borrowing  from  the  public,  and  foreign  aid,  rather  than  by 
deficit  financing.  The  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  Thai  economy  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  provides  a  livelihood  for  roughly  80  percent  of  the  population 
and  produces  about  90  percent  of  the  country’s  export  earnings. 

Most  agricultural  land  is  owner-cultivated,  and  Thailand’s  farmers  are  un¬ 
troubled  by  tenancy  or  civil  unrest.  Apart  from  rice,  the  main  commercial  crops 
for  the  fast-growing  domestic  processing  industries  are  corn,  cassava,  kenaf, 
sugarcane,  rubber,  and  cotton.  The  land  is  still  Thailand’s^  greatest  natural 
resource.  At  present,  little  more  than  15  percent,  or  about  25  million  acres,  is 
under  cultivation ;  of  this  only  about  one-ninth  is  covered  by  irrigation  projects 
completed  or  under  construction.  There  is  much  potential  for  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  which  could  be  realized  by  expansion  of  the  cultivated  areas,  exten¬ 
sion  of  irrigation  and  flood  control  and  the  introduction  of  fertilizers  and  new 
cropping  patterns. 
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The  foregoing  serves  as  a  brief  outline  of  the  current  economic  situation  in 
Thailand.  It  is  in  truth  a  recurring  theme  that  any  growing  nation  has 
experienced :  the  hesitant  initiative,  the  throes  of  early  development,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  later  industrial  expansion — throughout  which  the  focus  is  upon 
maximum  utilization  of  natural  resources. 

Thailand’s  prime  natural  resource  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  in  essence,  the 
economy  is  based  upon  agriculture.  Knowing  and  understanding  this,  we  must 
appreciate  the  dependency  of  Thailand  upon  its  agricultural  system. 

Progress  is  often  contingent  upon  innovation.  Thailand,  reliant  upon,  but 
not  restricted  to  agriculture  as  its  major  earning  power,  has  sought  new  crops 
to  attain  a  twofold  objective :  a  self-sustaining  economy  and  an  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Thailand  sugar  industry  is  the  direct  result  of 
such  innovation,  although  in  fact,  sugar  production  in  Thailand  gained  signifi¬ 
cance  30  years  ago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  cane 
sugar  was  among  Thailand’s  principal  exports.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  however,  low  world  prices  forced  the  sugar  industry  to  nearly  cease 
its  activities.  World  War  I,  tariff  protection  since  the  1920’s,  government  initia¬ 
tive  since  the  1930’s,  and  World  War  II  all  stimulated  the  local  industry  and 
Thailand  attained  its  present  export  position  in  1961. 

Sugarcane  cultivation  is  distributed  over  10  general  areas  scattered  rather 
evenly  throughout  the  nation.  There  are  now  43  mills  in  operation,  handling 
the  cane  production  of  more  than  205,000  acres  of  land  producing  over  4,500,000 
tons  of  sugarcane.  The  rate  of  return  of  raw  sugar  per  hundred  tons  of  cane 
harvested  is  7.5  tons ;  the  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  is  18.3  metric  tons. 
Both  the  rate  of  return  and  the  yield-per-acre  are  low  in  relation  to  other  sugar 
producing  countries.  This  yield  per  acre  could  be  increased  through  more  effi¬ 
cient  planting  and  harvesting  techniques,  as  well  as  improvement  of  species 
of  cane  and  use  of  fertilizers.  The  technical  assistance  program  of  the  sugar 
industry  aid  fund  is  making  some  progress  against  these  deficiencies;  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  cost  structure  of  sugar  production  be  reduced  if  the  price  of 
Thai  sugar  is  to  be  made  competitive  on  world  markets. 

llie  sugar  industrial  aid  fund,  established  by  the  Government  in  1961,  provides 
both  technical  as  well  as  finanical  assistance  to  the  canegrowers.  The  fund 
extends  credit  for  2  or  3  years  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  sells  fertilizers 
at  reduced  cost,  and  pays  for  agronomist  services. 

The  recent  construction  of  the  majority  of  the  sugar  milling  facilities  indi¬ 
cates  the  new  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry.  Only  6  mills  were  built  between 
19,)7  and  1951,  while  14  wrere  established  in  1957  alone ;  11  more  were  put  into 
operation  during  I960  and  1961.  Quite  obviously  substantial  investment  has 
been  made  in  the  sugar  industry  in  recent  years.  The  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  Plantation  White  cane  sugar  during  1963  was  135,000  tons ;  house¬ 
hold  users  consumed  over  80  percent  of  this  total,  with  industrial  users  consti¬ 
tuting  the  market  for  approximately  18  percent  of  the  remainder.  Exports  of 
Plantation  White  and  raw  sugar  totaled  over  55,000  tons  in  1963  with  Japan 
importing  more  than  half  of  this  tonnage. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  the  Thailand  sugar  industry  is,  of  course,  the 
price  structure  relative  to  cost  of  production  and  present  average  world  market 
prices.  Over  the  past  few  years  substantial  subsidies  have  been  paid  by  the 
Thailand  Government  to  sustain  the  sugar  exporters,  as  production  costs'have 
exceeded  the  present  depressed  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar.  This  situation 
is  indeed  a  dilemma  at  the  present  time,  as  the  promoters  of  the  sugar  industry 
are  anxious  to  strive  for  a  competitive  export  position.  The  only  alternative 
would  be  severe  curtailment  of  production  and  the  simultaneous  closing  and 
dismantling  of  many  of  the  sugar  mills,  which  of  course,  represent  large  invest¬ 
ment.  The  repercussions  of  this  measure  would  certainly  be  reflected  in  loss 
of  income  to  all  facets  of  the  sugar  industry,  from  the  millowner  down  to  the 
small  farmers  dependent  on  cane  sugar  for  their  livelihood.  A  reversal  in  the 
sugar  industry  would  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the  economy  in  general  and 
would  create  widespread  social  unrest. 

As  recently  indicated,  the  sugar  industry  has  expanded  over  the  past  10  years 
in  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are  presently  five  Government-owned  sugar  fac¬ 
tories.  representing  a  total  investment  of  $30  million,  and  38  privately  owned 
factories,  the  capital  investment  of  which  approximates  $80  million. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  financial  obligations  undertaken  with  the  expansion 
of  the  industry,  a  large  number  of  farmers  switched  their  crops  to  cane  sugar 
concurrently  with  the  growth  of  the  industry. 
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There  are  3S,000  individual  sugarcane  farmowners  in  Thailand,  plus  19,000 
mill,  factory,  and  transportation  workers.  In  addition  there  are  45,000  farm 
employees  and  laborers  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry.  Including  420  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  the  total  number  of  Thailanders  deriving  their  income  from 
the  industry  is  102,270.  As  there  is  an  average  of  5.6  dependents  per  family 
in  Thailand,  there  are  570,000  Thailanders  dependent  upon  the  growing  and  mill¬ 
ing  of  sugar  for  their  daily  needs  and  sustenance. 

Almost  all  sugar  farmlands  in  Thailand  are  owned  by  the  fanners,  with  the 
exception  of  about  2  percent  under  sugar  factory  and  Government  ownership. 
The  Government  seeks  only  to  assist  the  farmer  by  providing  current  technical 
advice  and  financial  assistance  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  when 
operating  funds  are  short. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  summary  comparison  of  the  income  levels  prevalent  in 
Thailand.  Industrial  wages,  as  is  generally  true  throughout  the  world,  are  far 
higher  than  farm  income.  The  mean  industrial  wage  in  the  urban  areas  is  about 
,$35  per  month,  as  compared  to  the  average  farm  income  of  the  sugarcane  grower 
of  $17  per  month,  or  half  the  industrial  wages  per  harvesting  season.  Further¬ 
more,  the  sugarcane  farmer  cannot  utilize  a  two-crop  rotation  system,  which  is 
often  used  by  other  crop  growers  to  provide  a  double  harvesting  season  and, 
subsequently,'  double  income.  The  rotation  system  has  been  used  with  tremen¬ 
dous  success  by  the  maize  growers ;  maize  production  has  increased  tenfold 
over  the  past  6  years,  and  this  year  Thailand  should  reach  an  annual  production 
of  maize  of  over  1  million  tons. 

Quite  obviously  the  sugarcane  farmer  requires  a  higher  price  for  his  sugar¬ 
cane,  which  is  naturally  essential  to  keep  the  mills  and  factories  in  operation. 
The  present  procedure  of  the  industry  is  an  overall  subsidy  system,  whereby 
taxes  on  the  milling  output  are  used  toward  supporting  the  export  price  of  raw 
sugar.  A  quota  in  the  United  States  would  allow  a  general  wage  increase  for 
all  factors  of  the  industry. 

This  critical  period  can  be  alleviated  by  granting  a  statutory  sugar  quota  of 
85,000  tons  to  Thailand.  The  Government  of  Thailand  has  in  the  past,  and  will 
in  the  future,  make  all  efforts  to  stabilize  the  sugar  industry,  for  too  much  has 
been  spent  already  to  forgo  the  future  and  close  down  the  milling  facilities. 
Even  in  the  face  of  adverse  market  conditions,  this  policy  has  consistently  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  Thai  Government.  But  without  a  U.S.  sugar  quota  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  complete  with  the  depressed  world  market  price  structure,  largely  the 
result  of  global  “dumping”  practices. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  Thailand  does  not  intend  to  rely  in  the  future 
solely  on  the  U.S.  market  if  a  quota  is  granted.  Thailand  is  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Cuba’s  return  as  a  source  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  will  reduce  if 
not  remove  U.S.  foreign  quotas.  It  is  firmly  and  sincerely  believed,  however, 
that  the  sugar  industry  in  Thailand  is  experiencing  only  temporary  difficulty  and 
will  shortly  succeed  in  competing  in  worldwide  markets.  This  is  no  idle  state¬ 
ment;  indeed,  the  recent  heavy  Government  expenditures  toward  success  of  this 
priority  industry  will  bear  out  the  assurance  that  the  farsighted  program  will 
soon  be  realizing  the  benefits  of  the  recent  increased  investment. 

A  sugar  quota  for  Thailand  would  serve  also  to  stimulate  and  encourage  ex¬ 
panded  international  trade.  In  1964  Thailand  imported  over  $115  million  worth 
of  U.S.  products,  of  which  $17  million  was  agricultural  commodities.  In  1964, 
U  S  imports  from  Thailand  approximated  $27  million,  representing  an  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  for  Thailand  in  excess  of  a  4  :1  ratio.  Such  a  ratio  is 
naturally  detrimental  to  a  growing  country  dependent  upon  foreign  exchange 

earnings  for  industrial  expansion.  .  .  . 

A  sugar  quota  for  Thailand  will  contribute  to  one  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act :  “To  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.”  Thailand 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  increase  volume  of  trade  with  the  United 


States. 

As  a  comparison  with  present  sugar  quota  countries,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Thailand’s  1963  imports  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  exceeded  those 
of  Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Haiti, 
Equador  Pareguav,  British  Honduras,  French  West  Indies,  and  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands— more  than 'half  of  the  countries  which  participated  in  the  statutory 
quota  system  over  the  past  3  years.  Furthermore,  all  of  Thailand  s  imports  of 
agricultural  commodities  were  for  cash.  Thailand’s  principal  exports  include 
rice,  rubber,  tin.  maize,  teak,  and  tapioca  products.  Major  imports  are  petro- 
leum  products,  iron  and  steel,  mo-tor  vehicles,  and  industrial  machinery. 
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We  are  not  unaware  of  the  pressures  being  exerted  to  restrict  foreign  sugar 
suppliers  to  Western  Hemisphere  nations.  Thailand  understands  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  economic  base  derived  from  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  system,  and 
strongly  desires  to  participate  in  these  mutual  benefits,  whereby  the  supplier 
earns  funds  for  capital  development  and  the  United  States  is  assured  a  steady 
and  stable  sugar  supply. 

Thailand  has  historically  relied  in  large  part  upon  its  own  efforts  and  re¬ 
sources  for  development,  and  its  achievement  in  this  direction  has  been  most 
encouraging.  During  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  eight  countries  having  U.S. 
statutory  sugar  quotas  which  received  more  financial  assistance  from  AID' 
than  did  Thailand.  Thailand  does  not  wish  to  rely  solely  upon  foreign  donations 
for  industrial  development.  This  policy  of  self-help  would  be  much  strengthened 
by  a  statutory  sugar  quota,  which  would  provide  an  outlet  for  sugar  at  a  re¬ 
munerative  price. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  strategic  importance  of  Thailand,  in  both  foreign 
policy  and  military  considerations.  Present  foreign  quota  sugar  suppliers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  enjoyed  in  1964  a  U.S.  market  of  over 
4  million  tons;  in  requesting  a  quota  of  85,000  tons,  Thailand  asks  only  for  a 
mere  pittance  of  2  percent  participation  in  the  U.S.  market  from  foreign  sources. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  present  surplus,  Thailand  also  requests  a  1965  quota  of 
15,000  tons,  to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Approval  of  these 
small  requests  will  indeed  be  a  timely  indication  by  the  United  States  of  its 
continued  support  of  a  small  but  infinitely  important  Country,  a  strategically' 
invaluable  outpost  in  an  area  of  the  world  stricken  by  Communist  pressures.  We 
know  well  the  U.S.  cost  of  maintaining  and  protecting  neighboring  lands  from 
attack  and  aggression,  and  we  all  hope  and  pray  that  Thailand  will  never  need 
the  machinery  of  war  to  protect  its  boundaries  from  invasion.  Granting 
Thailand’s  request  for  a  nominal  sugar  quota  would  indeed  provide  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  peace  and  future  prosperity. 

May  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  appearing  before  you  and  presenting  Thailand’s  petition  for  a  statutory 
sugar  quota.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Grant.  Thailand,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  has  ruled  itself 
for  about  a  thousand  years,  unlike  its  neighboring  nations,  which  have 
all  been  colonized  by  Western  powers  at  one  time  or  another.  Tradi¬ 
tionally  and  historically  Thailand  has  been  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Today  the  Thai  people  are  not  only  our  stanchest  friends  and 
loyal  allies  but  a  major  bulwark  against  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  well  to  have  preference  for  Western  Hemisphere 
sugar  suppliers,  but  this  is  one  major  exception.  Thailand  is  on  the 
frontlines  of  attack  in  southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  hearing  said  that  he  did  not  want  to 
see  any  graphs,  but  I  am  presenting  not,  a  graph,  but  a  map  of  a  section 
of  southeast  Asia  which,  to  my  mind,  says  more  than  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  words.  And  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  pointing  out 
a  place  or  two  on  this  map  which  I  am  sure  will  be  interesting  to  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Before  you  is  a  map  of  the  southeast  Asia  arena.  Here  we  are 
making  a  stand  in  Vietnam,  where  we  have  committed  over  125,000 
troops  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  Here  is  strife- ridden  Laos ; 
here  is  hostile  Cambodia,  which  has  recently  broken  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  of  America;  both  are  “neutral”  and  both 
waiting  to  decide  which  way  to  jump.  Here  is  the  North  Vietnam 
border,  less  than  100  miles  from  Thailand — and  here  is  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail,  only  50  miles  from  Thailand.  Here  is  Burma,  hanging  by 
a  thread  between  independence  and  submission  to  Bed  China. 

And  here  is  Thailand.  As  you  can  see,  this  friendly  ally  stands 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  Bed  Chinese  conquest,  blocking  the  way  to 
Indonesia,  which  already  is  leaning  toward  communism ;  to  Malaysia, 
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a  friendly  and  newly  independent  nation;  to  the  Philippines,  which 
only  recently  crushed  a  still  latent  Communist  movement. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  must  lean  heavily  on  Thailand 
to  protect  its  flanks  so  to  speak.  Most  U.S.  officials  recognize  this. 
The  President  has  suggested  that  a  $1  billion  AID  program  be  insti¬ 
tuted  to  raise  the  living  standards  in  this  area,  and  he  has  sent  Mr. 
Eugene  Black  to  head  an  emergency  study  group  to  seek  ways  in 
which  this  massive  aid  program  can  be  implemented  immediately.  The 
U.S.  Embassy  and  AID  mission  in  Thailand  are  working  frantically 
to  assist  Thailand,  as  already  the  Communists  have  infiltrated  the 
northeast  sector.  This  130-mile  Mekong  River  frontier  is  crossed  and 
recrossed  daily  by  Pathet  Laos  forces,  and  numerous  clashes  between 
armed  bands  of  Communists  and  Thai  police  have  already  occurred. 
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Peiping  has  served  formal  notice  that  Thailand  is  the  next  target  for 
what  it  calls  liberation.  Thus,  we  have  here  a  desperate  race  between 
the  United  States  and  Thai  Governments  to  build  the  economy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Red  China’s  subversive  drive  on  the  other. 

By  a  simple  legislative  measure  you  gentlemen  will  assist  immensely 
in  this  concentrated  effort.  A  sugar  quota  for  Thailand  will  be  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  major  segment  of  the  economy.  The  Thai  sugar  indus¬ 
try  represents  an  investment  of  over  $110  million,  and  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  more  than  100,000  workers,  affecting  over  half  a  million  de¬ 
pendents.  We  have  here  the  ideal  opportunity  to  serve  dual  worthy 
causes :  obtaining  our  sugar  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  help¬ 
ing  a  most  valuable  ally  and  supporter. 

Thailand  is  also  a  very  good  cash  customer  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  the  United  States  in  a  l-to-4 
ratio. 

I  will  repeat  that  statement:  A  l-to-4  ratio.  Thailand  imports 
almost  all  her  tobacco  and  cotton  needs  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  in  all  fairness,  should  not  turn  its  back  on  a  cash  cus¬ 
tomer  in  time  of  need — a  customer  whose  destiny  is  also  the  destiny 
of  the  U.S.  effort  in  that  area.  And  it  imported  from  the  United 
States  agricultural  import  commodities  exceeding  that  of  12  sugar 
quota  countries.  I  again  repeat  that  statement:  Thailand  imported 
more  from  the  United  States  of  commodities  than  12  of  those  who  are 
now  under  sugar  quotas  and  who  are  participating  in  the  statutory 
quota  system  and  have  for  the  past  3  years. 

Thailand  does  not  want  grants  and  doles.  The  Thai  Ambassador 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  Thailand  wants 
to  help  himself.  This  is  a  historical  characteristic  of  its  people. 

Right  now  Thailand  needs  support  for  a  sugar  industry  which  has 
grown  too  fast.  With  the  exception  of  rice  and  several  minor  agricul¬ 
tural  products  such  as  tapioca,  Thailand  has  only  begun  developing 
its  agricultural  economy  in  earnest  over  the  last  10  years.  Paradoxi¬ 
cally,  this  development  has  been  encouraged  directly  by  the  United 
States  through  a  technical  assistance  program  in  its  efforts  to  raise  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Only  in  very  recent  years  has  Thailand 
had  an  export  surplus  of  sugar,  and  only  last  year  lias  this  surplus 
been  considerable.  Now  the  surplus  stands  at  100,000  tons. 

For  immediate  relief  of  this  desperate  situation,  Thailand  has  re¬ 
quested  a  special  quota  in  1965  of  20,000  tons,  in  return  for  which  it 
intends  to  purchase  an  equivalent  value  of  additional  U.S.  tobacco. 
In  addition  to  the  statutory  quota  of  85,000  tons  requested,  if  the 
Congress  can  find  a  way  to  grant  this  1965  quota,  it,  too,  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Thai  economy. 

As  I  previously  stated,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  will  attempt  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  committee 
might  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Grant,  welcome  back. 

Mr.  Grant.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Findley.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of  how  much  of  this  quota  of 
85,000  tons  would  mean  in  Thailand  in  terms  of  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  afraid  that  I  would  have  to  give  you  the - 

Mr.  Findley.  Can  one  of  the  gentleman  with  you  provide  that? 
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Mr.  Grant  (continuing).  The  same  answer  that  has  been  given  by 
several  other  witnesses;  that  owing  to  the  fluctuation  and  not  knowing 
what  the  price  would  be  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Findley.  At  the  current  price,  the  quota  premium  would  bo 
worth  around  $4  to  $5  million,  would  that  be  about  right? 

Mr.  Grant.  To  save  the  time  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Grant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  answer  it  this  way,  too:  I 
think  that  it  would  go  toward  paying  for  a  lot  of  the  commodities  that 
t  his  nation  is  buying  from  the  United.  States.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago 
we  are  shipping  in  four  times  as  much  as  they  are  shipping  to  us.  We 
are  paying  cash  for  it. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  certainly  sympathize  with  the  position  of  your  client 
in  southeast  Asia.  We  appreciate  Thailand’s  help  to  our  country.. 

You  stated  they  do  not  seek  a  dole  or  a  grant.  Does  that  have  any 
reference  to  either  of  us  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Dole.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Grant.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  James  W.  Riddell,, 
counsel  for  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association. 

You  have  a  prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes;  I  do,  and  in  the  interest  of  saving  the  time  of 
the  committee  I  would  like  to  read  it  rather  than  to  attempt  to  sum¬ 
marize  it.  It  is  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  How  long  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Riddell.  About  10  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  start  reading.  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  W.  RIDDELL,  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  INDIAN 
SUGAR  MILLS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Riddell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  James  W.  Riddell.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dawson,. 
Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731  Washington  Building,  Washington,. 
D.C.  My  firm  is  counsel  for  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  an 
organization  of  the  Indian  sugar  industry,  which  by  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  India  has  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
export  of  Indian  sugar. 

India  has  been  privileged  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States 
since  1961.  In  1961,  as  a  result  of  administrative  action  taken  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  India  shipped  175,000  tons  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  In  1962,  a  total  of  146,540  tons  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount,  100,000  tons  came  in  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  pursuant  to  administrative  action  and  then, 
pursuant  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Sugar 
Act  in  that  year,  which  granted  India  for  the  first  time  a  statutory 
quota  in  the  0.7l-percent  category,  8,325  tons  were  shipped  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  as  basic  quota  and  38,215  tons  were  shipped  as  global 
quota.  In  1963,  21,823  tons  were  shipped  as  basic  quota,  and  97,638 
tons  were  shipped  as  global  quota.  In  1964,  20,326  tons  were  shipped 
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as  basic  quota  and  96,195  were  shipped  as  global  quota.  This  year, 
again  pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  India 
will  be  permitted  to  ship  to  the  United  States  100,164  tons  of  sugar. 
Thus,  India  has  been  a  major  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
since  1961  and  has  averaged  in  excess  of  100,000  tons  of  supply  per  year. 

From  these  figures,  it  will  be  noted  that  since  1962,  when  India  was 
first  granted  a  statutory  quota,  she  has  supplied  to  the  U.S.  sugar  in 
an  amount  roughly  five  times  as  great  as  her  statutory  quota. 

When  I  first  appeared  before  this  committee  on  May  25,  1962,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  India  for  a  statutory  quota,  the  questions  that  were 
quite  properly  asked  of  me  by  the  members  of  this  committee  •were 
directed  to  the  potential  of  the  sugar  industry  of  India  to  fulfill  a 
commitment  to  the  U.S.  market.  Today  I  am  in  a  position  to  point 
with  some  pride  at  the  record  of  India’s  performance.  In  every  re¬ 
spect  the  Indian  sugar  industry  has  fulfilled  its  commitments  under 
the  Sugar  Act. 

I  think  that  the  best  evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  allotted  to  India  for  the  calendar  year  1965, 
an  administrative  quota  in  the  amount  of  100,164  tons,  and  that  the 
Till  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee  would  give 
India  a  quota  and  an  allocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  which  would  per¬ 
mit  shipments  under  the  act  of  approximately  100,000  tons.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  administration  while  in  full  possession  of  all 
of  the  relevant  facts,  including  India’s  performance  during  the  crit¬ 
ical  years  of  1963  and  1964  when,  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  many 
years,  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeded  the  U.S.  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  call  attention  to  India’s  performance  in 
1963  and  1964  for  the  purpose  of  laying  any  claim  in  any  way  based 
upon  gratitude.  India  performed  in  1963  just  as  she  performed  in 
1961,  1962,  1964,  and  as  she  will  perform  in  1965,  and  in  every  other 
year  for  which  you  gentlemen  see  fit  to  grant  her  the  privilege  of 
selling  in  the  U.S.  market.  India  has  performed  and  will  perform 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  is  grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  sell 
lier  sugar  in  the  best  market  in  the  world.  Further,  the  need  to  sell 
sugar  to  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  am  aware  that  the  argument  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  others 
who  have  appeared  here  that  because  their  particular  clients  per¬ 
formed  in  1963  and  1964,  they  are  now  entitled  to  some  special  con¬ 
sideration.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  a  seller  who  has  not  the 
sense  to  take  a  short-term  loss  to  protect  his  long-term  interests  is  not 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  simple  business  to  a  U.S.  quota  for  sugar. 
That  the  various  foreign  suppliers  of  the  world  who  were  privileged 
by  the  action  of  this  committee  to  sell  in  the  United  States  did  so  in 
1*963  and  1964  when  the  world  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price 
simply  demonstrates  that  the  reasons  for  the  Sugar  Act  are  valid  and 
its  purposes  fulfilled.  The  U.S.  price  is  fixed  with  the  objective  of 
securing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  stable  supply  of  sugar. 
Who  can  claim  credit  for  having  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act?  India  cannot  and,  in  my  view, 
neither  can  any  other  nation. 

I  pitch  my  case  for  an  increased  quota  on  quite  different  grounds : 
Upon  India’s  ability  to  deliver — to  fulfill  its  commitments  to  the  U.S. 
market ;  upon  the  need  of  the  people  of  India  for  a  place  in  the  U.S. 
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market;  and  upon  the  advantages  to  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
which  are  offered  by  a  market  of  over  488  million  people. 

India  is  among  the  largest  sugar  producers  in  the  world.  If  in¬ 
digenous  sugars,  gur  and  Khandsari  are  taken  into  account,  produc¬ 
tion  is  well  over  7  million  tons  per  year.  Of  this,  over  3  million  tons 
is  centrifugal  sugar  produced  in  226  vacuum  sugar  factories,  and  it 
is  expected  that  higher  production  of  centrifugal  sugar  will  be  achieved 
in  the  years  to  come.  Today  the  annual  export  target  for  India  is 
set  at  between  500,000  and  750,000  tons  per  year. 

India  is  the  largest  sugarcane  producer  in  the  world,  producing  in 
excess  of  105  million  tons  per  year  on  over  5.6  million  acres  of  land 
and  accounting  for  about  one-third  of  the  world’s  total  acreage  of 
sugarcane.  It  can  be  seen  from  that  large  acreage  that  the  overall 
productivity  of  the  ground  is  not  high  for  the  yield  per  acre.  But  it 
can  be  expected  with  the  building  of  fertilizer  factories  and  the  com¬ 
ing  of  irrigation  projects  that  the  yield  per  acre  must  go  up,  and  with 
India’s  ability  to  become  a  greater  world  factor  in  the  sugar  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  consumption  in  India  is  quite  small  per 
capita,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes;  it  is.  And  that  might  be  said  of  almost  every 
other  thing,  rice,  wheat.  The  people  are  poor,  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  sugar.  In  every  respect  they  are  low  consumers.  But  the 
object  of  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  I  hope,  to  increase  the  overall 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  world.  And,  certainly,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  India,  which  is  only  18  years  old  as  a  nation  is  going  to  show 
progress  with  the  help  of  the  United  States.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  am  here  to  pray  that  you  will  continue  to  permit  us  to 
sell  sugar  in  this  market  to  earn  foreign  exchange  dollars  and  to  buy 
more  from  the  United  States. 

This  acreage  is  divided  between  over  4%  million  growers.  These 
growers  and  their  dependents  number  over  20  million  people.  When 
this  number  is  added  to  those  people  who  are  directly  employed  by 
the  sugar  processing  industry,  which  is  the  second  largest  industry 
in  India,  it  means  that  over  21  million  Indian  people  are  directly 
dependent  on  sugar  for  their  livelihood.  This  figure  is  larger  than 
the  total  population,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  most  of  the  countries  who  are 
here  asking  for  a  sugar  quota. 

For  a  nation  numbering  in  excess  of  480  million  souls,  this  figure  is 
not  large,  but  every  citizen  of  India  has  a  direct  interest  in  what  this 
committee  does  with  respect  to  India’s  privilege  to  sell  sugar  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

India  needs  everything.  She  offers  the  largest  market  in  the  free 
world,  but  unless  she  is  permitted  to  sell,  she  cannot  buy.  Every  dollar 
that,  India  is  permitted  to  earn  through  the  export  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  will  be  returned  to  the  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
farmers  of  this  country  in  trade.  When  I  last  appeared  before  this 
committee,  I  made  this  promise  and  I  can  report  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  it  has  been  fulfilled.  Every  dollar  that  India, 
has  earned  has  been  spent  here. 
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India’s  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  most  unfavorable, 
as  the  following  figures  demonstrate : 

United  States-India  balance  of  trade 1 


[In  millions] 


Year 

U.S. 

exports 

India 

exports 

Balance 

196(1 . . _ . . . . 

$641 

$228 

$413 

1961 . . . . . . . . . . 

483 

252 

231 

1962 . ... . . . . . _ . ... . 

670 

255 

415 

1963 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

817 

295 

522 

1964 . . . . . . . . . . 

955 

305 

650 

1  Source:  Overseas  business  reports,  International  Trade  Analysis  Department  of  Commerce. 


This  committee,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  and 
promoting  the  interest  of  American  agriculture,  has  every  right  to  be 
interested  in  what  agricultural  commodities  the  nations  of  the  world 
who  wish  to  sell  sugar  in  the  market  will  buy  from  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  Among  the  sugar-exporting  nations  of  the  world, 
India  is  the  largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  The 
following  figures  indicate  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  finding  a  market  in  India. 

These  figures  I  have  set  forth  in  my  statement  indicate  this.  The 
balance  will  continue  to  move  in  this  direction.  India  right  now  is 
confronted  with  a  famine  which  is  going  to  mean  that  she  has  to  be 
knocking  on  the  door  of  the  United  States  and  is  now  knocking  on 
the  door  of  the  United  States  asking  that  over  the  next  3  or  4  years 
that,  over  $1  billion  worth  of  grain  will  be  given  to  her.  She  has 
asked  that  it  be  given  to  her;  otherwise,  her  people  will  starve.  She 
does  not  have  the  money  with  which  to  purchase  it.  And  unless  she 
■can  sell  the  two  things  that  she  has  to  sell  then  her  total  opportunity 
for  earning  dollars  is  foreclosed. 

(The  table  indicated  is  as  follows : ) 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  into  India 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

From  all  countries _ _ _ _ _ _ 

412.  44 

513. 95 

457.53 

311.93 

From  United  States . . . . 

227. 16 

270. 50 

Imports  of  certain  agricultural  commodities  into  India 
[In  millons  of  dollars] 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Wheat  imports _ _ _ 

197. 13 
172.  00 
39. 33 
14.00 
131.  59 
54.79 
6.49 
6.49 
2. 39 
2.  39 

237. 49 
214.  00 
56.72 
25.00 
119.  53 
38. 22 
4.03 
4.03 
2. 88 
2.  88 

216.00 
208.  93 
42.84 
27. 76 
102.  88 
46.68 
6.  43 
6.43 
1.65 
1.65 

From  United  States . .  ....  .  _ 

Rice  imports  ...  _ _ 

From  United  States. .  _ _ _ _ 

■Cotton  imports.  _  .  _  ...  ._  . 

Trom  United  States _  _ _ _ 

Corn  imports  _ _ _ 

From  United  States  .  _ _ _  _ _ _  ...  _ 

'Tobacco  imports _  _ 

From  United  States  _  ...  _ _ 
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Mr.  Riddell.  While  it  is  true  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  these 
commodities  are  supplied  to  the  people  of  India  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  480,  and  it  is  true  that  Public  Law  480  ship¬ 
ments  and  other  U.S.  aid  accounts  for  India’s  deficit  in  trade  with 
the  United  States,  the  fact  remains  that  she  cannot  buy  unless  given 
an  opportunity  to  sell. 

As  I  have  said,  the  people  of  India  need  everything.  They  offer 
the  largest  and  least  developed  market  in  the  free  world  to  the  people 
of  America,  but  in  order  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services  offered 
by  the  businessmen  and  farmers  of  the  United  States,  they  must  be 
permitted  to  earn  U.S.  dollars  with  which  to  do  business.  Sugar  is 
the  commodity  upon  which  India  is  largely  dependent  at  the  present 
time  in  earning  dollar  revenues.  The  United  States  needs  sugar,  India 
can  supply  a  part  of  the  U.S.  demand.  India  needs  the  goods,  services, 
and  agricultural  commodities  of  the  United  States.  What  is  needed 
is  dollars.  These  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  opportunity  to  sell. 

The  sugar  industry  of  India  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  per¬ 
form  within  the  terms  and  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act.  As  a  nation, 
India  is  perhaps  more  dependent  upon  an  opportunity  to  sell  sugar 
in  the  United  States  than  any  other  nation.  The  dollars  produced 
therefrom  aid  more  people  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  committee  will,  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  presently  under  consideration,  provide  India  with  the  continued 
privilege  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  and  that  a  quota  of  no  less 
than  that  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
will  be  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  You  made  a  splendid  statement  on 
behalf  of  India.  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  with  us.  Are  there  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Riddell  about  these  figures.  These  in¬ 
clude  Public  Law  480  sales,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  They,  certainly,  do.  And  they  account  for  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  misleading.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  are  misleading  us,  but  I  mean  that  that  very 
Public  Law  480  setup  is  apt  to  give  the  wrong  impression  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  You  say,  for  instance,  on  page  6  that  we  sold  India  $955 
million  worth  of  goods.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  dollars  we 
were  paid  for  those  goods? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Mr.  Poage,  as  I  stated  on  page  8  of  my  statement, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  these  commodities  were 
supplied  to  the  people  of  India  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Public  Law 
480,  and  it  is  true  that  Public  Law  480  shipments  and  other  U.S.  aid 
accounts  for  India’s  deficit  in  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  fact 
remains  that  she  cannot  pay  cash  for  anything  unless  she  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  sell. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  true  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  true.  And  India  is  prepared  to  pay  in  the 
only  currency  that  she  has,  that  is,  in  rupees.  Those  rupees  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  for  whatever  purposes  the  United  States 
desires  to  make  of  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  No,  no.  That  is  not  correct — not  by  a  long  lot.  Those 
rupees  are  available  to  the  United  States  only  under  the  terms  of  the 
Public  Law  480  agreement. 
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Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Which  provides — well,  I  know  that  a  new  agreement 
is  being  entered  into,  but.  these  you  have  been  talking  about,  provide 
for  a  grant  to  the  Republic  of  India  of  a  42i/£-percent  loan.  So  is  it 
not  a  mistake  to  suggest  that  they  are  available  for  any  purposes  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  use  them?  Unfortunately  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Within  India. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  are  not  available  freely  even  there  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  The  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used  are  strictly  limited 
by  the  agreement.  Those  purposes  are  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  India.  That  is  the  building  of  harbors  and  the  building  of  some 
grain  storage  and  the  building  of  a  great  many  things  in  India,  but 
the  United  States  has  no  right  to  take  and  use  those  rupees  just  for 
U.S.  purposes,  except  to  a  very  limited  amount  of  them.  42 y2  percent 
of  those  rupees  that  you  are  talking  about,  those  figures  are  listed  here 
as  a  gift  to  the  Indian  Republic  by  the  United  States,  and  another 
421^  percent  have  been  loaned  to  India. 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  a  well-accepted  fact.  That  is  a  well-accepted 
fact. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  they  are  available  to  the 
United  States  for  any  use  that  we  want  to  make  of  them.  That  is 
determined  by  the  original  agreement. 

Mr.  Riddell.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  another  agreement  that  is  coming  up  very 
shortly.  We  do  not  know  what  that  will  have  in  it. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  is  that  we 
cannot  say  that  these  people  are  doing  so  much  and  working  very 
hard  to  help  the  United  States.  I  understand  their  need,  but  I  do  not 
understand  the  great  advantage  to  the  United  States  that  the  United 
States  gets  out  of  dealing  with  India,  because  the  United  States  does 
not  get  much  money  or  goods  from  India.  And  surely  we  get  very 
little  help,  moral  or  physical,  from  India  in  our  efforts  to  stop  aggres¬ 
sion.  And  that  is  why  I  asked  you  if  you  can  give  us  any  idea  as  to 
how  much  of  these  agricultural  commodities  have  been  paid  for  in 
money.  Wheat,  for  instance,  that  is  the  largest  item  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  would  have  to  make  the  statement - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  would  have  to  make  this  statement,  to  supply  it  for 
the  record  in  more  detailed  form. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  record.  I  am  talking  about 
at  hand  knowledge.  It  is  very  easy  here  for  anybody  who  does  not 
want  another  impression  to  be  made  to  supply  a  statement  for  the 
record  and  to  get  into  the  record  at  a  later,  date  and  then  nobody  knows 
what  the  answer  is  until  it  is  too  late.  I  am  not  asking  for  anything 
accurate.  I  am  asking  for  a  general  idea  as  to  what  part  of  that  figure 
was  paid  in  dollars.  They  imported  $197  million  worth  of  wheat. 
That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Riddell.  If  I  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Poage,  that  99  percent 
of  what  has  been  exported  by  the  United  States  to  India  lias  been  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  480  or  other  terms.  I  probably  would  not 
be  too  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  would  be  about  right.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
other  countries  have  done.  What  is  India  paying  other  countries. 
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They  imported  about  $8  million  worth  of  wheat  from  Canada ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was. 

Mr.  Riddell.  She  has  not  had  the  foreign  exchange  to  pay  anybody. 
Her  foreign  exchange  has  been  relatively  stable  for  the  last  5  years; 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  very  low  level. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  understand  where  that  foreign  exchange  is  going, 
because  we  bought  sugar  from  India,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  paid  dollars  for  it,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  did  those  dollars  go? 

Mr.  Riddell.  They  were  spent  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  were  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  How  do  you 
know  that  they  were  spent  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Well,  sir,  international  bookeeping  being  what  it  is, 
and  having  a  lack  of  authority  with  respect  to  it,  I  am  relying  upon 
the  statement  of  my  clients.  1  think  that  you  have  a  very  valid  point. 
Would  you  prefer  in  my  answer  to  your  question  that  I  produce  a 
letter  to  be  directed  to  each  individual  member  of  the  committee  so 
that  we  can  find  exactly-where  the  dollars  went? 

Mr.  Po  age.  No;  I  am  not  trying  to  find  exactly  where  every  dollar 
went.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  broad  idea  on  this.  You  just  stated 
that  99  percent  of  our  exports  to  India  were  paid  for  in  rupees.  That 
would  probably  be  about  correct.  I  think  that - 

Mr.  Riddell.  Right. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  may  be  95  percent,  some  such  figure,  but  it  is  a  very 
high  percentage.  Therefore,  they  did  not  spend  many  dollars. 

Mr.  Riddell.  They  spent  all  of  their  dollars  that  they  had  and  they 
have  had  very  few  dollars. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now  wait,  they  sent  us  100,000  tons, 

Mr.  Riddell.  India  has  earned  about  $15  million  per  year  from  the 
sale  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  since  1961.  Upon  consultation  with 
my  clients  I  reminded  them  of  a  letter  written  to  this  committee  in 
1962.  I  said  that  at,  that  time  I  was  authorized  to  state  that  every 
dollar  that  she  was  permitted  to  earn  through  the  sale  of  sugar  she 
would  spend  in  the  United  States.  Has  that  promise  been  kept?  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  was.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  noiv  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  specific  in  my  statement  as  to  precisely  what  it  was  spent 
for.  but  I  believe  that  it,  has  been  spent  here.  I  think  that  is  a  state¬ 
ment,  incidentally,  Mr.  Poage,  which  no  other  nation  that  has  appeared 
here  can  make. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  make  that  same  statement,  in  this  session? 

Mr.  Riddell.  No;  I  did  not.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  make  such  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand  you.  You  say  that 
it  is  a  statement  that  no  other  nation  can  make — a  statement  that  they 
cannot  make.  You  are  talking  about  those  that  got  as  much  help 
from  the  United  States  and,  therefore,  owe  the  United  States  so 
much— that  is  what  you  are  saying  ? 
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Mr.  Riddell.  No,  no.  I  am  simply  stating  that  the  situation  is  that 
in  the  economy  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  that  they  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  earn  dollars  from  a  great  many  sources  and  to  earn  foreign 
exchanges  from  a  great  many  sources.  For  example,  let  us  take  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Australia  is  one  of  the  leading  wheat  exporters  of  the  world  or, 
rather,  Canada  is.  It  is  possible  for  Australia  to  do  business  with 
Canada  and  for  the  foreign  exchange  thereby  earned  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  channels  of  the  world  by  triangulation. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  does  Australia  buy  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  imagine  she  buys  a  great  many  things  from  Canada. 
I  am  no  authority  on  the  trade. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  suggesting  that  Australia  sells  to  Canada. 
Australia  produces  about  the  same  sort  of  things  that  Canada  does. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  am  afraid  that  I  chose  a  poor  example. 

Mr.  Poage.  Obviously,  this  example  is  not  just  true.  Australia  does, 
not  buy  any  large  amounts  of  goods  from  Canada.  She  cannot  sell 
Canada  any  large  amounts  of  goods,  because  her  goods  are  not  com¬ 
plementary  but  they  are,  basically,  in  competition  with  those  of 
Canada.  Canada  is,  as  you  said,  one  of  the  major  wheat  exporters  of 
the  world.  Wheat  is  a  major  export  from  Australia.  Obviously,  they 
are  not  going  to  sell  to  each  other. 

Canada  is  a  major  meat  producer  of  the  world,  and  so  is  Australia. 
Obviously,  they  are  not  going  to  sell  to  each  other. 

Australia  has  become  in  recent  years  a  major  copper  producer,  and 
so,  also,  is  Canada.  Obviously,  they  are  not  going  to  sell  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Let  me  take  another  example.  I  changed  horses  in 
midstream  and  got  into  trouble.  Australia  is  a  major  exporter  of 
wheat  in  the  world.  She  is  in  a  position  to  sell  to  Red  China.  She  does 
sell  to  Red  China.  She  sells  for  whatever  she  can  get.  If  she  gets  gold 
she  can  utilize  the  gold  to  purchase  locomotives  or  whatever  she  wants 
from  the  United  States.  The  examples  could  be  multiplied  all  over  the 
world. 

The  only  thing  I  have  said  is  that  India  is  such  a  poor  nation,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  that  she  has  so  little  that  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  presently  want  that  she  has  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  the 
few  things  that  she  has  to  sell  in  order  to  earn  dollars,  pounds  sterling,, 
or  any  other  currency  of  the  world.  That  is  all  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  get  two  things  straight.  In  the  first  place,  does 
India  sell  sugar  into  the  Commonwealth  Market? 

Mr.  Riddell.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a 
minute.  I  have  the  figures  right  here.  F or  the  first  time  this  year,  Mr. 
Poage,  India  is  being  given  an  opportimity  to  sell  within  the  terms  of 
the  Commonwealth  Agreement.  For  example,  she  will  be  given  an 
opportimity  to  share  that  market  to  the  extent  of  25,000  tons.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  for  example,  this  year  will  sell  835,000  tons  in  that  protected 
market.  British  Honduras  will  sell  20,500  tons.  Fiji  will  sell  140,000 
tons.  Mauritius  will  sell  380,000  tons.  The  British  West  Indies  will 
sell  725,000  tons  in  that  market.  Swaziland  will  sell  85,000  tons,  and 
Rhodesia  will  sell  25,000  tons. 

Now  when  the  Commonwealth  Agreement  was  negotiated  earlier 
this  spring  India  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  an  opportunity  to  sell 
in  a  protected  market.  The  total  allotment  to  her  under  the  agreement 
was  25,000.  She  stated  at  the  time  that  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy 
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Round  of  Talks  and  her  commitments  to  give  up  her  tariff  preferences 
throughout  t  he  world  as  a  result  of  these  talks  that  she  could  join  with 
that,  limitation  and  understanding  at  25,000  tons  out  of  a  total  market 
well  in  excess  of  1,500,000  tons,  most  of  which  is  supplied — all  of  which 
is  supplied,  rather,  by  other  nations  who  are  here  seeking  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  in  this  market. 

Take  a  look  at  the  figures,  Mr.  Poage;  335,000  tons,  380,000  toms, 
725,000  tons,  85,000  tons,  140,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  These  have  a  long  history  of  selling  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  assume  that  they  have  a  long  history  of  doing  so. 
They  are  sugar-producing  nations.  I  assume  that  they  have  been 
longstanding  markets.  But  the  point,  if  there  is  a  point,  is  simply 
this,  that  480  million  people  are  here  asking  for  an  opportunity  to 
sell,  roughtly,  100,000  tons  in  this  market. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  I  do  not  mean 
to  condemn  anyone  on  anything.  India  is  bound  to  have  some  hard 
money. 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Poage.  She  spends  it  in  the  United  States  you  say.  With 
whom  did  she  spend  it?  She  did  not  spend  it  for  farm  products. 
Did  she  spend  dollars  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  I  will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can,  Mr.  Poage.  I  will  have 
to  supply  you  with  the  information.  I  know  that  she  has  spent  every 
dollar  that  she  has  earned  from  sugar  in  the  United  States.  I  assume 
that  she  is  spending  every  dollar  that  she  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
earn  in  the  United  States,  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  asking.  I  am  asking 
where  is  she  spending  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  told  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  tell  about  the  dollars 
spent  in  the  United  States.  I  am  asking  about  those  dollars.  I  know 
about  that.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  asking.  That  is  not  what  he 
is  telling  me.  How  is  she  paying  for  the  goods  she  gets  from  Great 
Britain  and  from  Australia — and  those  that  she  gets  from  Canada, 
how  is  she  paying  for  the  goods  that  she  gets  from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Riddle.  Mr.  Poage,  I  will  have  again  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  the  question.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga.  From  the  different  arguments  we  have  heard  here 
I  would  suggest  humbly  that  the  line  of  argument  that  we  should 
favor  India  because  we  benefit  more  be  abandoned  and  that  the 
stronger  argument  that  India  is  a  reliable,  steady  supplier,  be  put  forth 
instead. 

Mr.  Riddell.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  forth  that  argument  that  India 
benefits  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  I  clearly  said  that  she  is  very 
much  in  a  position  of  a  donee  of  the  U.S.  generosity. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Riddell.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  M.  Earnest,  counsel 
for  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mauritius  Sugar 
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Syndicate,  accompanied  by  A.  Guy  Sauzier,  office  of  the  London 
representative,  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  London. 

Mr.  Earnest. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  M.  EARNEST,  COUNSEL,  MAURITIUS  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MAURITIUS  SUGAR  SYNDICATE, 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  A.  GUY  SAUZIER,  OFFICE  OF  THE  LONDON 

REPRESENTATIVE,  MAURITIUS  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

LONDON 

Mr.  Earnest.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  James  M.  Earnest.  I  am  a  practicing  attorney  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  having  offices  in  the  Woodward  Building.  I  am  appear¬ 
ing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate.  The  Syndicate  is  a  statutory  organiza¬ 
tion  which  controls  the  marketing  of  sugar  on  the  island  of  Mauritius; 
and,  together  with  the  people  of  Mauritius  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  a  very  vital  interest  in  the  United  States  sugar 
program.  I  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  in  order  to  economize 
on  the  committee’s  time,  1  will  condense  my  oral  statement  to  the  more 
essential  points,  and  request  permission  to  file  my  prepared  statement 
in  the  record. 

I  have  with  me  to  assist  in  answering  any  questions  which  might  be 
posed  Mr.  A.  Guy  Sauzier,  who  is  a  London  representative  of  the  two 
organizations  which  I  have  mentioned.  They  are  both  private  orga¬ 
nizations.  Mr.  Sauzier  does  not  represent  the  Government  of  Mauri¬ 
tius.  He  was,  however,  for  quite  some  time  before  coming  to  London 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Government  and  thereafter  a 
Minister  in  the  Government  for  some  years.  Now  he  is  quite  prepared 
because  of  his  experience  to  help  me  answer  questions. 

Because  of  the  carrying  over  the  sessions  until  today,  he  had  to  re¬ 
main  in  Washington  over  the  weekend.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  be 
at  the  hearings,  this  morning.  This  has  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
two  very  thrilling  experiences.  The  first  came  when  he  watched  the 
television  report  of  the  coimtdown  and  the  lift-off  of  Gemini  precisely 
on  schedule.  The  second  came  when  he  watched  Gemini’s  pass  over  the 
U.S.  tracking  station  on  Mauritius  exactly  52  minutes  and  36  seconds 
after  takeoff.  And  although  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  an  indication 
of  the  time  required  for  shipments  by  "Mauritius  of  sugar  to  this 
country,  we  believe  it  no  doubt  evidences  the  close  cooperation  between 
Mauritius  and  the  United  States  in  this  great  accomplishment  of  which 
we  are,  indeed,  proud. 

I  have  placed  here  by  way  of  identification  of  Mauritius  and,  also,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  its  increasing  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  a  large  map,  replicas  of  which  have  been  enclosed 
in  a  number  of  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  distributed  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  members. 

Mauritius  is  a  small  sugar  island  situated  about  550  miles  east  of 
Madagascar  and  about  1,600  miles  east  of  African  mainland,  down 
here  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  38  miles  long  and  29  miles  wide,  and  its  total  area  is  about 
720  square  miles.  Its  climate  and  soil  are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation 
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of  sugarcane,  and  over  45  percent  of  its  total  area  is  planted  with 
sugar. 

Politically,  Mauritius  is  a  British  Crown  Colony  which  enjoys  a 
large  measure  of  internal  self-government.  It  has  been  a  British 
colony  since  1814  when  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

It  is  the  administrative  center  for  a  number  of  small  island  de¬ 
pendencies  anywhere  from  200  to  1,200  miles  to  the  east  and  northeast. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  coming  into  prominence  as  potential  joint 
United.  States-United  Kingdom  military  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Mauritius  itself  has  served  as  an  important  tracking  station  for  man¬ 
ned  satellites  of  the  U.S.  space  program,  and  a  joint  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  nuclear  detection  station  is  now  being  set  up. 

Mauritius  is  an  island  of  democracy.  It  has  a  stable  government 
which  it  has  achieved  by  gradual  evolution  and  it  can  be  cited  as  a 
model  of  democratic  and  orderly  development.  It  is  a  friendly  gov¬ 
ernment,  oriented  generally  to  the  West.. 

Mauritius  has  been  producing  sugar  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
It.  is  a  sugar  island  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  West  Indies; 
in  fact,  no  country  in  the  whole  world  is  so  exclusively  dependent  upon 
sugar. 

To  correct  the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  to  the  effect  that  that  country  was  the  country  in  the 
world  most  dependent  upon  sugar.  There  is  such  a  country  but  it  is 
Mauritius,  sir,  and  not  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Sugar  and  its  byproducts  account  for  98  percent  of  the  value  of  its 
export  trade,  and  Mauritius  is  one  of  the  10  largest  sugar  exporters 
in  the  world.  Sugar  production  this  year  will  be  over  700,000  short 
tons,  and  by  1970  should  exceed  850,000  tons  annually.  The  Mauritius 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  in  1966,  Mauritius  will  have 
available  for  export  750,000  tons  of  raw,  cane  sugar. 

And  here,  again,  I  would,  also,  challenge  a  statement,  if  I  under¬ 
stood  it  correctly,  by  our  distinguished  friend,  Charles  Brown,  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  larger  exporters  of  sugar,  because  we  have  650,000 
tons  against  his  300,000  tons.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  sir. 

Mauritius  has  a  very  high  population  density,  more  than  1,000  per 
square  mile.  It  has  a  population  of  730,000.  Since  industrial  devel¬ 
opment.  of  the  island  is  precluded  by  its  geography  and  by  its  lack  of 
natural  resources,  and  since  any  really  significant  diversification  of  its 
agriculture  is  not.  very  probable,  Mauritius  must  continue  to  depend 
on  its  sugar  trade.  Only  by  increasing  sugar  production  and  sugar 
trade,  can  Mauritius  expect  to  maintain  its  present  standard  of  living, 
let  alone  improve  it,  and  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange  necessary  for 
its  imports  from  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

Let  us  refer  briefly  to  the  record  which  preceded  these  hearings. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  briefly  told  you  of  Mauritius  and  of  its 
inevitable  and  continuing  dependence  on  the  export  of  sugar.  May 
I  now  make  a  statement,  for  the  record,  so  as  to  eliminate  any  possible 
misunderstandings  and  so  as  to  clarify  to  all  interested  parties  the 
position  of  Mauritius. 

Mauritius  has  been  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  supply  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965;  and  we  stand  ready  to 
participate  in  providing  such  supplies  during  the  future  to  the  extent 
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deemed  appropriate  by  this  committee  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  1962.  Mauritius  made  an  application  for  allocation 
of  an  import  quota  under  the  U.S.  sugar  program.  After  exhaustive 
studies  and  deliberations,  this  committee  recommended  and  the  House 
approved  the  allocation  to  Mauritius  of  a  basic  quota  of  10,000  tons, 
and  reallocation  of  100,000  tons  from  the  Cuban  reserves,  thus  making 
a  total  of  110,000.  However,  when  the  Su  gar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962  became  law,  the  quota  provision  for  Mauritius  was  not  included, 
for  no  apparent  reason.  Its  gratification  was  short  lived. 

In  spite  of  this,  Mauritius  took  the  first  opportunity  to  supply 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  an  endeavor  to  show  good  will  and  its 
ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  market.  This  opportunity 
presented  itself  through  the  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  a  global 
quota  to  be  allocated  to  foreign  suppliers  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  In  the  second  half  of  1962,  Mauritius  shipped  13,000  tons  of 
global  quota  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  1963.  In  the  second  half  of  1963,  when  the  price  was, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  able  witnesses,  higher  on  the  world 
market  than  on  the  U.S.  market,  Mauritius  stripped  itself  of  uncom¬ 
mitted  reserves  and  shipped  67,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  Mauritius  was  the  largest  supplier  of  global  quota  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  1963  out  of  the  countries  which  had  no  basic  quotas. 
This  it  did  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  in  an  endeavor  to  show  its 
good  will  and  its  ability  to  help  the  United  States  in  times  of  need. 

Let  us  look  at  1964.  Late  in  the  preceding  year,  1963,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  invited  applications  for  global  quota 
sugar  during  1964  in  an  amount  of  1  million  tons  out  of  an  estimated 
requirement  of  iy2  million  tons,  and  indicated  that  priority  would  be 
given  to  supplies  able  to  reach  the  United  States  in  the  first  7  months 
of  the  year.  By  reason  of  its  shipments  in  the  latter  half  of  1963, 
Mauritius  had  then  no  uncommitted  sugar  left  over  from  its  1963  crop 
and  its  next  crop  was  due  to  be  harvested  in  June  and  July  1964.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  apply  for  a  set-aside,  then,  for  the  first  7  months 
of  the  year. 

Nevertheless,  Mauritius  informed  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  letter  dated  January  14,  1964,  that  it  was  its  firm  intention  to 
supply  about  60,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  second  half  of  1964,  and  would 
in  fact  be  prepared  to  commit  itself  to  do  so,  subject  only  to  the  1964 
crop  not  being  adversely  affected  by  disaster  before  the  end  of  the 
cyclone  season.  For  reasons  stated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  its  reply,  Mauritius’  application  was  not  entertained,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  1 -million-ton  requirement  xvas  fully  subscribed  by 
January  27,  1964.  In  support  of  these  statements,  we  file  with  the 
committee  copies  of  the  letter  of  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  dated  January  14,  1964,  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  reply  to  this  letter  dated  January  17,  1964.  As  no  further 
sugar  was  needed  by  the  United  States  in  the  second  half  year,  against 
the  1/2  million  tons  of  the  original  estimated  requirement,  Mauritius 
was  unable,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  to  ship  any  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  1964. 

Although  some  might  ascribe  faulty  judgment  to  Mauritius  in  its 
heavy  shipments  in  1963  and  thus  placing  reliance  wholly  on  its  1964 
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crop  to  supply,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year,  the  U.S.  market, 
1  must  say  that  we  stand  on  the  record,  to  clearly  establish  that  Mauri¬ 
tius  was  willing  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  both  1963 
and  1964,  when  the  world  prices  were  higher  than  those  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  look  to  1965.  We  here  enter  the  period  of  formula  which 
ascribes  greater  weight  to  shipments  in  1964  than  to  those  in  1963. 
We  do  not  question  the  good  intention  of  the  authors  of  this  formula — 
but  to  this  committee,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  we  do  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  the  record,  is  the  application  of  this  formula  to  Mauri¬ 
tius  equitable?  Obviously  we  think  it  is  inequitable.  In  support  of 
our  opinion  we  cite : 

(a)  This  committee's  allocation  to  Mauritius  of  a  total  of  110,000 
tons  of  global  sugar  in  1962. 

(b)  Mauritius  shipments  in  1963  totaling  67,000  tons. 

( c )  Mauritius  willingness  in  1964  to  ship  60,000  tons. 

(d)  The  surprising  result  of  the  formula  which  would  reduce  the 
quota  of  Mauritius  to  below  15,000  tons  in  the  administration  bill. 

We  agree  with  the  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  spokesman  for  Brazil 
that  there  is  no  particular  merit  in  giving  double  weighting  for  1964 
rather  than  1963,  and  that  for  suppliers  who,  like  Brazil  and  Mauri¬ 
tius’  supply  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  it  has  worked  manifest 
hardships  against  us.  I  might  interpolate  that  we  shipped  in  the 
second  half  of  1962  and  the  second  half  of  1963,  and  we  were  willing 
to  ship  in  the  second  half  of  1964,  but  this  was  denied  us. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting.  Is  that  contained  in 
any  part  of  your  statement  or  your  attached  records  ? 

Mr.  Earnest.  The  letter  in  reply  to  our  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Murphy  is  attached,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  condensed  statement  of  the 
longer  statement,  both  statements  being  contained  in  a  bound  brief 
holder.  And  I  ask  leave  to  lile  all  of  that  as  one  composite  exhibit  for 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  That  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Earnest.  In  respect  to  justification  for  Mauritius’  quota  we 
would  ask  you  to  consider  six  points  : 

1.  Mauritius  is  among  the  10  largest  exporters  of  sugar  in  the  world. 

2.  Mauritius  has  a  stable  democratic  government  and  is  a  reliable 
source. 

3.  Mauritius  has  demonstrated  its  ability  and  its  willingness  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  United  States  in  times  when  its  market  was  less  attractive 
than  the  world  market. 

4.  Mauritius  imports  from  the  United  States  have  consistently,  with 
the  exception  of  1963,  exceeded  its  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Mauritius  has  for  many  years  been  importing  considerable  quantities 
of  machinery,  chemicals,  tobaccos,  and  other  products  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  this  regard,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
during  the  period  1952-59  its  imports  from  the  United  States  of  un¬ 
manufactured  tobacco  represented  58.7  percent  of  its  total  imports 
of  this  commodity  from  all  sources.  In  1959  it  was  74  percent.  It  has 
remained  at  that  level  ever  since.  In  1964  its  total  U.S.  imports  aggre¬ 
gated  over  $2  million.  With  the  availability  of  dollars  from  export¬ 
able  sugar,  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  the  sales  of  U.S.  goods 
in  Mauritius,  will  surely  increase. 
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5.  Mauritius  is  of  increasing  strategic  interest  to  the  West;  and  its 
orientation  in  that  direction  will  be  further  assured  by  an  equitable 
share  of  the  U.S.  global  sugar  allocation. 

6.  Mauritius  has  demonstrated,  by  action,  that  it  is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States. 

And  then  very  briefly,  how  about  quota  ? 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  take  into  consideration  the  exhaustive 
deliberations  of  this  committee  in  1962  when  Mauritius  was  allocated 
a  basic  quota  of  10,000  tons  and  a  reallocation  from  the  Cuban  re¬ 
serves  of  100,000  tons,  or  a  total  quota  of  110,000  tons.  Since  that 
time,  both  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  has  expanded, 
and  a  quota  of  120,000  tons  would  be  commensurate  both  with  Mauri¬ 
tius’  status  as  a  world  sugar  exporter  and  with  the  proposed  allocation 
made  by  this  committee  in  1962.  To  the  extent  that  this  committee 
deems  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  total  tonnage  to  be  imported  from 
world  sugar  exporters,  it  is  also  reasonable  that  this  amount  be.  simi¬ 
larly  adjusted.  Such  an  allocation  would  enable  Mauritius  to  maintain 
and  develop  its  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 

It  would  greatly  assist,  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  a  developing 
territory  that  is  of  increasing  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  it  would  be  the  first  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  buy  something  from  Mauri¬ 
tius  and  change  this  historically  one-way  street  into  a  two-way  thor¬ 
oughfare  of  trade.  The  quota  proposed  bv  the  administration  bill 
now  before  the  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  U.S.  assumed  require¬ 
ments  of  9,700,000  tons,  would  grant  to  Mauritius  a  quota  of  14,916 
tons.  This  I  submit,  is  quite  inadequate  and  does  not  do  justice  to 
Mauritius  having  regard  to  its  position  as  a  world  supplier  of  sugar, 
to  its  dependence  upon  sugar  for  its  livelihood  and  to  its  demonstrated 
willingness  to  supply  the  U.S.  market  during  1963  and  1964,  when  the 
United  States  was  in  need  of  sugar  from  world  sources. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  committee  were  disposed  to  accept  as  one  cri¬ 
teria.  the  formula  proposed  by  the  administration  as  one  of  criteria 
for  the  allocation  of  quotas,  I  then  submit  that  the  offer  made  by 
Mauritius,  to  ship  60,000  tons  in  1964,  should  certainly  be  taken  into 
account  and  the  allocation  to  Mauritius  accordingly  revised.  We 
estimate  that  this,  by  itself,  would  increase  the  percentum  of  Mauritius, 
as  noted  on  page  4  of  H.R.  10496,  from  0.28  to  1.15  percent.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  in  all  fairness  and  equity,  and  taking  all  relevant  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  account,  we  ought  to  get  something  in  between  the 
high  and  the  low.  Mauritius  should  not  receive  less  than  a  share  of 
1.5  percent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  Mauritius 
does  net  claim  a  quota  from  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of  right — 
but  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  justice.  It  does  not  set  out  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  dictate 
its  sugar  policy  to  the  United  States.  It  does  not  oppose  the  United 
States  giving  some  priority  to  treatment  either  to  its  domestic  or  off¬ 
shore  producers,  or  to  the  Philippines,  or  to  Latin  American  countries. 
But  Mauritius  does  contend  that  if  the  United  States  goes  outside  of 
these  territories  for  part  of  its  sugar  supplies,  then  Mauritius  has  at 
least  as  good  a  case  as  other  foreign  suppliers  for  a  substantial  quota; 
and,  on  analysis,  indeed  a  better  one  than  many  of  them. 
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May  I  conclude  by  relaying  my  principal’s  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  committee  for  granting  them  the  privilege  of  discussing  with 
you  this  very  important  subject  and  of  presenting  their  views  on 
H.R.  10496. 

1  am  sure  that  I  am  followed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  on  my 
right  in  saying  to  this  committee  our  thanks  for  granting  us  the 
privilege  of  discussing  with  you  this  very  important  subject  and  of 
presenting  our  views  on  H.R.  10496. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  record  is  clear  I  have,  as  I  have 
indicated,  prepared  a  somewhat  lengthy  Statement,  but  rather  than  be 
repetitive  we  have  prepared  the  condensed  statement,  which  is  in  the 
bound  volume,  and  I  ask  leave  to  file  that  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Earnest.  That  may  be 
done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  James  M.  Earnest,  Counsel  for  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  James  M.  Earnest. 
I  am  a  practicing  attorney  and  my  offices  are  in  the  Woodward  Building  in  this 
city.  I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate.  The  syndicate  is  a  statutory  organization 
which  controls  the  marketing  of  sugar  on  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  which 
together  with  the  people  of  Mauritius  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  a 
very  vital  stake  in  the  legislative  revision  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

I.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  MAURITIUS 

Geography 

Mauritius  is  a  pear-shaped  island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying 
about  550  miles  east  of  Madagascar  and  about  1,600  miles  east  of  the  African 
mainland.  The  island  has  several  low  mountain  ranges  and  numerous  rivers  and 
streams.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  to  form  an  inland  plateau. 
The  dimensions  of  the  island  are  approximately  38  miles  in  length  (roughly  north- 
south)  and  29  miles  in  width :  its  area  is  about  720  square  miles,  which  is  slightly 
more  than  10  times  the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  little  more  than 
one-half  the  area  of  Rhode  Island. 

Lying  far  from  any  land  mass,  Mauritius  has  a  moderate,  maritime  climate, 
tropical  during  the  summer  and  subtropical  during  the  winter.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  74°  F.  at  sea  level  and  67°  F.  at  2.000  feet.  The  climate  and  soil 
of  Mauritius  are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  island  is  a 
“sugar  island”  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  Barbados  or  any  West  Indian  island. 
Over  45  percent  of  its  total  area  is  planted  with  sugar ;  and  sugar  represents  98 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  its  export  trade. 

More  than  730,000  people,  or  somewhat  more  than  1.000  people  per  square  mile, 
inhabit  this  island.  Port  Louis  is  the  capital,  and  is  the  main  town  and  port. 
Less  than  20  miles  inland,  and  on  the  plateau  is  Curepipe,  the  second  largest  town 
which  is  much  used  as  a  residential  district  owing  to  its  cooler  climate. 

Mauritius  is  a  vital  link  on  the  sea  and  air  routes  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia. 
It  has  a  good  harbor  which  can  easily  accommodate  10  ships.  Mauritius  serves 
as  an  operational  stop  on  the  air  route  between  Africa  and  Australia,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  services  operated  by  BOAG  and  Air  France  from  Europe  and  Africa. 
Its  airport  now  offers  facilities  for  large  jets. 

Political 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Mauritius  early  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  then 
uninhabited,  though  it  was  known  to  the  Arabs  and  Malays,  who  had  used  the  is¬ 
land  for  centuries  for  a  shelter.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1598 
and  named  it  Mauritius  after  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  The  Dutch  finally  aban¬ 
doned  their  attempt  to  settle  the  island  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century.  A 
more  successful  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  East  Indian  Com¬ 
pany,  which  later  surrendered  its  administration  to  the  French  Government.  The 
French  occupied  the  island,  which  they  called  He  de  France,  for  nearly  a  century 
and  established  the  sugar  industry  there. 
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During  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Mauritius  was  the  base  for  damaging  raids 
on  British  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  1810  the  British  organized  an 
expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  island.  Mauritius  and  its 
dependencies  were  ceded  to  Britain  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1814.  The  island  was  then  renamed  Mauritius  by  the  British  and  has  remained 
a  British  colony  ever  since. 

Because  of  its  geographical  position  and  natural  harbor,  Mauritius,  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  was  mainly  regarded  as  an  important  military  out¬ 
post.  With  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  progressive  elimination  of 
sailing  ships  by  steampower,  the  economy  of  the  island  became  more  dependent 
on  its  entrepot  trade  and  its  gradually  developing  sugar  industry,  which,  by 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  was  producing  about  200,000  tons  of  sugar  annually. 

Politically,  Mauritius  is  a  Crown  colony  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  enjoys 
a  large  measure  of  internal  self-government.  It  has  undergone  a  gradual  con¬ 
stitutional  evolution  since  1948.  The  ministerial  system  was  adopted  in  1957 
and  universal  adult  suffrage  was  introduced  in  1959.  Under  the  order-in-council 
of  1964,  the  Government  of  Mauritius  is  vested  in  a  Governor  with  a  Council 
of  Ministers  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  made 
up  of  40  elected  members  and  certain  ex  officio  and  appointed  members. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  made  up  of  the  Premier,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
not  less  than  10  or  more  than  13  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  appointed 
by  the  Governor  after  consultation  with  the  Premier. 

Local  government  is  vested  in  a  municipal  council  (established  in  1850  for 
Port  Louis),  four  town  councils,  and  several  district  village  councils. 

A  number  of  small  islands,  from  200  to  1,200  miles  to  the  east  and  northeast, 
are  dependencies  of  Mauritius.  The  most  important  of  these,  economically,  is 
Rodriguez,  lying  350  miles  to  the  east  with  an  area  of  40  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  some  18,000.  Other  Mauritius  dependencies  are  coming  into  prom¬ 
inence  as  potential  United  States-United  Kingdom  military  bases. 

Although  there  is  some  movement  toward  independence  and  full  autonomy 
there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  Mauritius  will  completely  sever  its  political 
ties  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Economic  importance 

The  Mauritius  economy  is  exclusively  agricultural.  While  there  are  some 
small  industrial  establishments  catering  primarily  to  local  needs,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  industrial  development  of  Mauritius  on  any  significant  scale. 
More  than  one-half  the  island’s  food  supply  is  imported  from  overseas,  and  this 
includes  the  staple  food  for  most  of  the  population,  mainly  rice.  Though  diversi¬ 
fication  of  the  economy  is  agreed  to  be  desirable,  sugar  is  likely  to  be  the  island’s 
mainstay  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  economy  of  Mauritius  developed  rather  slowly  during  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century,  or  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  After  that  time,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  the  negotiated-price  quota  for  sugar  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  sugar  production  increased  in  10  years  from  300,000  tons  annually 
to  almost  600,000  tons,  and  it  is  expected  that  production  in  1965  will  be  in 
excess  of  700,000  tons.  By  1970  Mauritius  sugar  production  should  exceed 
850,000  tons  annually. 

Over  45  percent  of  the  area  of  the  island  is  now  planted  with  sugar  and  a  slow 
but  steady  expansion  in  sugar  acreage  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  There 
are  23  large  estates  growing  sugar,  each  with  its  own  factory.  There  are  also 
some  25.000  small  growers  with  holdings  ranging  in  size  from  over  100  acres  to 
as  little  as  one-quarter  acre.  The  cane  produced  on  the  small  holdings  is  sold 
to  factories  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Central  Control  Board  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  68  percent  of  the  value  to  the  grower 
and  32  percent  to  the  factory.  Additional  increases  in  the  production  of  sugar 
can  probably  be  made  in  the  small  holdings  where  the  yield  per  acre  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  large  estates. 

Mauritius  today  is  one  of  the  10  largest  exporters  of  sugar  and  sugar  industry 
byproducts.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  that  in 
1966  Mauritius  will  have  available  for  export  750,000  tons  of  raw  cane  sugar. 
By  1969  the  tonnage  available  for  export  should  be  approximately  820,000  short 
tons  of  raw  cane  sugar. 

In  its  trade  with  the  United  States.  Mauritius  has  traditionally  procured  more 
from  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  shipped  value,  than  it  has  sold  to  the  United 
States.  This  pattern  is  not  true  for  the  year  1963  in  which  year  Mauritius 
shipped  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  but  for  most  all  other  years 
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for  which  we  have  reliable  figures,  Mauritius  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  far  outreached  her  exports  to  the  United  States.  This  balance  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Mauritius  has  generally  been  more  favorable 
for  the  United  States  than  for  Mauritius.  According  to  the  latest  census  data 
contained  in  the  FT-420  series  reports  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
Mauritius  has  purchased  chiefly  machinery  and  transport  equipment,  chemicals, 
and  tobaccos  from  the  United  States.  These  are  commodities  which  are  not 
generally  sold  at  world  prices  and  Mauritius  has  paid  full  value  for  them. 

Political  and  strategic  importance 

Mauritius  is  an  island  of  democracy  in  the  southwest  Indian  Ocean.  Only  550 
miles  east  of  Madagascar  and  1,600  miles  away  from  the  African  east  coast,  it 
stands  as  one  of  the  more  important  beacons  of  political  freedom  achieved 
through  orderly  development.  Should  Mauritius  achieve  full  and  complete  in¬ 
dependence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  measured,  orderly  pace  of  its  devel¬ 
opment  is  certain  to  result  in  a  continuing,  stable,  democratic  government. 

Lying  astride  important  trade  routes  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  reclaiming 
a  strategic  importance  which,  as  above  noted,  with  the  advent  of  the  steamship 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  waned  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Mauritius  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  United  States-United  Kingdom 
bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  an  airport  large  enough  to  accommodate  large 
jet  transports,  and  lying  athwart  principal  air  routes  serving  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  Australian  Continent,  it  becomes  a  vital  link  in  the  aerial  navigation  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Moreover,  and  quite  recently,  Mauritius  has  served  as  a 
base  for  tracking  stations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  our  manned  satellites.  Plans 
are  also  underway  for  setting  up  a  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  nuclear 
detecting  station. 

II.  MAURITIUS  SUGAR  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mauritius  sugar  trade  generally 

Sugar,  with  its  products  (mainly  molasses),  constitutes  98  percent  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  exports  in  value.  About  30,000  short  tons  of  sugar  are  consumed  locally, 
and  the  balance  of  Mauritius  sugar  production  is  available  for  its  export  trade. 

In  1964  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement,  Mauritius  sold  368,500 
long  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  negotiated  sterling 
price  which  works  out  to  roughly  $114.66  per  short  ton,  cost,  insurance,  and 
freight,  United  Kingdom ;  or  the  equivalent  of  $0.05733  per  pound.  The  com¬ 
parable  U.S.  price  during  the  same  period,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
was  $0.0620.  The  difference  between  sugar  sold  by  Mauritius  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  this  agreement  and  the  U.S.  preferential  price  in  1964  was,  thus, 
a  shade  less  than  a  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Deducting  the  U.S.  duty  of  $0.00625, 
the  United  Kingdom  price  gave  Mauritius  a  slightly  higher  return. 

In  1965,  according  to  an  official  of  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mauritius  will  sell  380,000  long  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  a  preferential  price  which  is  equivalent  to  $0.0582  per  pound,  free  on  board  and 
stowed.  The  current  U.S.  price  for  raw  sugar  is  $0.0670  per  pound,  but  from 
this  price  there  must  be  deducted  duty  of  $0.00625 ;  freight  of  $0.00595 ;  and 
insurance,  etc.,  of  $0.00150.  The  net  return  on  sugar  sold  to  the  United  States 
under  Mauritius’  present  allocation  is  therefore  expected  to  be  $0.0533  per  pound, 
free  on  board  and  stowed,  which  means  that  the  net  return  to  Mauritius  per 
pound  of  sugar  will  be  something  less  than  a  half  cent  more  per  pound  for  sugar 
sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement,  than 
will  be  the  case  for  sugar  sold  to  the  United  States  under  the  1965  quota. 

In  addition  to  the  380,000  long  tons  (420,600  short  tons)  which  Mauritius  will 
sell  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  special  price  in  1965,  it  may  export  another 
100,000  short  tons  to  preferential  markets  at  world  prices  plus  duty  preferences 
ranging  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  approximately  521,000  short 
tons.  Under  the  1965  sugar  quota  for  foreign  countries,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mauritius  has  been  allowed  a  U.S.  quota  of  15,430 
short  tons,  raw  value. 

This  brings  the  total  sugar  which  Mauritius  will  export  to  preferential  markets 
in  the  year  1965  to  approximately  536,430  short  tons,  raw  value.  Mauritius’ 
production  for  1965  is  expected  to  be  730,000  short  tons ;  deducting  sugar  which 
may  be  exported  under  preferential  trade  agreements  ( including  the  quota  allo¬ 
cation  to  the  United  States)  and  sugar  required  for  domestic  consumption,  in 
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1965  Mauritius  will  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  approximately  164.000  short 
tons,  raw  value. 

For  the  period  1966  through  1969  it  is  estimated  that  Mauritius’  production  of 
raw  sugar  will  increase  to  approximately  850,000  tons  per  annum  and  that  the 
tonnage  available  for  export  will  increase  from  700,000  to  820,000  tons  per  annum. 
This  increase  in  sugar  production  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  Mauritius,  for  only 
by  increasing  sugar  production  can  Mauritius  expect  to  maintain  its  present 
standard  of  living,  let  alone  improve  it.  In  the  immediate  prewar  period 
(1936-40)  the  natural  increase  of  Mauritius  population  was  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  per  annum.  By  194S  it  had  come  up  to  nearly  2  percent,  and  a  decade 
later  it  had  reached  3  percent,  at  which  level  it  has  remained  ever  since  without 
showing  the  least  tendency  to  drop.  If  this  rate  of  increase  continues  unchanged, 
the  population  of  Mauritius  will  increase  from  its  present  730,000  to  more  than 
1  million  by  1980.  While  the  Government  has  attempted  various  measures  to 
diversify  the  economy  of  Mauritius  and  to  establish  new  consumer  industries, 
the  country  must  still  rely  upon  its  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries  as  the 
mainstay  of  its  economy.  Sugar  is  the  one  crop  which  over  many  years  has 
proved  its  ability  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  its  country.  It  is  by  no  accident 
that  sugar  has  come  to  occupy  such  a  large  place  in  the  economy  of  Mauritius. 
Since  the  early  days  of  French  occupation  many  crops  have  been  grown  in  an 
effort  to  diversify  the  economy  of  the  island.  None  of  them,  however,  has  been 
able  to  compete  with  sugar  in  respect  to  (a)  economic  return;  (b)  resistance  to 
cyclones  and  drought;  and  (c)  adaptability  to  climate  and  soil.  In  fact,  few 
of  them  have  ever  contributed  more  than  marginally  to  the  economy  of  the 
country,  and  sometimes  for  brief  periods  only. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  this  great  dependence  upon  sugar  is  welcome 
in  Mauritius.  Despite  the  fact  that  little  success  has  been  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  agricultural  crops,  continuing  efforts  have  been  and  are  constantly 
being  made  to  achieve  some  measure  of  crop  diversification.  Most  successful 
has  been  the  cultivation  of  tea  with  the  result  that  in  1963  about  2  million  pounds 
of  tea  were  grown  for  export  and  plans  have  been  made  to  develop  three  new 
processing  plants  during  the  period  1965-71  to  handle  increased  production  of 
tea. 

The  development  of  new  industry,  apart  from  small  industries  catering  prin¬ 
cipally  to  local  needs,  is  almost  precluded  by  Mauritius’  peculiar  geography. 
With  no  mineral  resources,  the  development  of  any  manufacturing  industry  for 
export  trade  would  be  hampered  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  raw  materials  for 
any  such  industry  would  have  to  be  imported.  Moreover,  no  significant  indus¬ 
trial  development  could  be  contemplated  unless  there  were  some  expectation  of 
a  remunerated  export  market.  But  Mauritius  could  hardly  expect  to  compete 
with  the  great  island  manufacturing  countries  of  Britain  and  Japan,  and  the 
cost  of  importing  raw  materials  and  processing  them  for  reexport  would  be 
prohibitive. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  therefore,  that  willy-nilly  Mauritius  must  rely 
upon  an  expansion  of  its  sugar  production  and  sugar  export  trade  to  support  it's 
swelling  population.  _ 

In  1962  for  the  first  time,  Mauritius  exported  sugar  to  the  United  States.  The 
quantity  exported  in  that  year  was  13,474  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  value 
of  the  sugar  exported  was  approximately  $1,932,000.  or  roughly  $0.0563  per 
pound  after  deducting  duty,  freight,  and  insurance.  In  1963  Mauritius  shipped 
approximately  66,617  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  a  total  value  of 
roughly  $10,038,000,  or  roughly  $0.0613  per  pound  after  deducting  duty,  freight, 
and  insurance.  Mauritius  shipped  no  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964. 

Outside  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States.  Mauritius  since  1959  has 
exported  sugar  to  Lebanon,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Seychelles. 

Mauritius  trade  with  the  United  States 

Mauritius  must  import  most  of  its  requirements  of  manufacturing  and  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  a  large  portion  of  its  food  requirements,  including  rice  (which 
is  the  staple  diet  of  the  bulk  of  the  population),  flour,  meat,  and  many  other 
items.  Generally,  foodstuffs  have  not  figured  importantly  in  the  U.S.  'exports 
to  Mauritius.  In  1963  the  value  of  the  U.S.  exports  to  Mauritius  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,026,667.  Foodstuffs  accounted  for  only  $47,943,  of  which  rice  was  the 
most  important  item.  Mauritius  imported  in  that  year  over  $161,000  worth  of 
tobacco  and  nearly  $129,000  worth  of  chemical  products.  In  the  same  year  U.S. 
exports  of  machinery  and  transportation  equipment  to  Mauritius  were  valued 
at  $1,558,033. 
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In  1964  Mauritius  imported  from  the  United  States  foodstuffs  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $83,817,  of  which  nearly  one-lialf  was  rice.  In  the  same  year  to¬ 
bacco  manufactures  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  accounted  for  $189,144,  chemi¬ 
cal  products  valued  at  $246,299,  and  machinery  and  transport  equipment  valued 
at  $1,074,140  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  Miscellaneous  manufac¬ 
tures  accounted  for  $64,787.  Total  imports  were  $2,388,000. 

In  the  years  1959-61  Mauritius  imports  from  the  United  States  have  generally 
been  approximately  five  times  the  value  of  Mauritius  exports  to  the  United 
States.  In  1962  and  1963  this  pattern  was  reversed  by  Mauritius  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  but  the  statistics  for  1964  reflect  imports  from  the 
United  States  nearly  double  Mauritius  exports  to  the  United  States.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  relationship  between  Mauritius  and  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  United  States  and  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  for  Mauritius. 

In  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mauritius  has  enjoyed  no  particular  trade 
advantages.  While  the  sugar  it  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1962  and  1963  was 
sold  at  U.S.  preferential  prices,  in  1963  sales  were  effected  when  the  world 
price  for  sugar  was  substantially  higher  than  the  U.S.  preferential  prices. 
Mauritius  has  not  benefited  from  any  world  or  discount  prices  in  its  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  although  Mauritius  must 
import  a  substantial  part  of  its  food  requirements,  its  food  procurements  in  the 
United  States  are  relatively  insignificant.  It  is  in  this  area  that  most  countries 
trading  with  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  advantageous  price 
for  commodities  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

Though  unusually  dependent  on  one  single  crop  to  sustain  its  economy,  Mauri¬ 
tius  has  always  managed  to  pay  its  own  way,  even  though  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been  compelled  to  seek  financial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  It,  therefore,  has  not 
in  the  past  sought  any  preferential  treatment  in  its  trade  relation  with  the 
United  States. 

Mauritius  and  the  1962  Sugar  Act 

Public  Law  87-535,  now  known  as  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962,  became 
effective  July  13,  1962.  This  act  made  no  provision  for  the  allocation  of  any 
quota  for  Mauritius.  Nevertheless  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  had  approved,  an  allocation  of  10,000 
tons  basic  quota  and  100,000  tons  reallocation  from  the  Cuban  reserves.  After 
extensive  hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commitee  on  H.R.  12154,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  House  were  modified  with  the  result  that  the  quotas  proposed 
to  be  adopted  under  H.R.  12154  were  reduced  for  all  foreign  suppliers,  and  in 
addition  no  quota  allocation  was  made  for  Mauritius  and  Argentina. 

Subsequently,  provision  was  made  to  accommodate  Argentina  by  means  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  which  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on 
the  “honey  bee”  bill  (7  USCA  281)  which  gave  the  President  authority  to  allo¬ 
cate  up  to  150,000  tons  from  the  former  Cuban  reserves  to  any  country  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere  (7  USCA  1112(c)(4)(B)).  The  result  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  left  Mauritius  as  the  only  significant  foreign  supplier  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mauritius  was  not  allotted  a  quota  under  the  revision 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  in  an  endeavor  to  demonstrate  its  good  will  and  its  ability 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  Mauritius  availed  itself  of  a 
provision  for  a  global  quota  to  be  allocated  to  foreign  suppliers  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis  (7  USCA  1114(a)).  In  the  second  half  of  1962  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  section  (Mauritius  shipped  13.474  tons  of  global 
quota  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  in  the  second  half  of  1963,  66.617  tons.  At 
this  time  the  world  market  price  was  considerably  higher  than  the  price  then 
obtainable  on  the  U.S.  market. 

Later  in  1963  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  invited  applications  for  global 
quota  sugar  for  1964  in  the  amount  of  1  million  tons  to  meet  an  estimated 
requirement  of  1%  million  tons.  In  announcing  this  allocation  the  Secretary 
indicated  that  priority  would  be  given  to  suppliers  able  to  ship  sugar  to  the 
United  States  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  year.  By  reason  of  its  ship¬ 
ment  in  the  latter  part  of  1963,  Mauritius  at  this  time  had  no  uncommitted 
sugar  left  over  from  its  1963  crop,  and  was  unable  to  export  any  sugar  to  the 
United  States  for  the  first  7  months  of  1964. 
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Under  these  circumstances  in  the  latter  part  of  1963  Mauritius  was  unable  to 
apply  for  a  sugar  quota  set-aside.  Nevertheless,  by  letter  dated  January  14, 
1964,  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  apprised  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  fact  that  Mauirtius  would  be  able  to  supply  about  60,000  short  tons 
of  sugar  in  the  second  half  of  1964  and  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  commitment 
to  do  so  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  1964  crops  were  not  damaged  by 
a  cyclone.  The  application  was  not  entertained,  and  by  January  27.  1964.  the 
extra  requirement  was  fully  subscribed.  Mauritius  had  no  further  opportunity 
to  make  a  substantial  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  that  year. 

Mauritius  and  1965  sugar  legislation 

Congress  once  again  has  under  consideration  renewal  and  revision  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  program.  This  system,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  stability  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  domestic  sugar  prices,  also  operates  to  stabilize  the  sugar  trade  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  free  world.  The  effect  of  the  quota  allocations  on  the  economies 
of  the  applicant  countries  is  beyond  any  question  a  salutary  one. 

That  the  benefits  conferred  through  the  quota  system  are  appreciated  by  them 
is  readily  apparent  from  the  representations  which  are  being  made  before  this 
distinguished  committee.  There  is  no  question  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
appearing  before  this  committee  are  seeking  economic  aid  for  the  countries  which 
they  represent.  I  do  no  less  than  they. 

The  relief  most  of  us  seek  is  an  outlet  for  an  exportable  surplus  of  sugar  which, 
if  not  sold  to  the  United  States  at  the  prices  established  under  the  quota  system, 
would  either  be  left  unsold  or  dumped  on  the  so-called  world  market. 

The  world  market  is  a  deceptive  term.  In  1962  it  was  estimated  that  world 
sugar  consumption  amounted  to  about  57.5  million  tons  per  year.  Of  this 
amount,  about  40  million  tons  were  said  to  be  consumed  in  the  areas  where  it  is 
produced.  And  in  most  producing  areas,  because  of  the  essentiality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  it  is  produced  under  some  form  of  national  control,  bounty,  or  subsidy  system 
as  in  the  United  States. 

About  17.5  million  tons  of  sugar  were  said  to  be  consumed  outside  the  areas 
where  it  is  produced.  Although  sugar  trade  statistics  reflect  exports  in  excess 
of  this  amount,  the  trade  statistics  include  substantial  reexports  from  European 
refineries. 

Of  the  17.5  million  tons  which  moved  from  the  areas  where  it  was  produced  to 
areas  where  it  was  consumed,  about  8  million  tons  moved  from  French  and 
Portuguese  overseas  areas  to  the  mother  countries,  or  were  traded  under  the 
preferential  terms  of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  and  the  U.S.  sugar 
program.  This  left  not  quite  10  million  tons  for  trading  in  the  so-called  world 
market.  About  half  of  that  total,  in  1962,  was  Cuban  sugar  exported  to  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  countries  for  barter  at  a  negotiated  nominal  price. 

The  world  free  market,  exclusive  of  Cuban  sugar,  was  estimated  in  1962  to  be 
a  5-million-ton  residual,  representing  chiefly  sugar  uncommitted  to  any  program. 
In  1965,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Cuban  sugar  available  for  trade  with  bloc 
countries  will  be  nearly  6  million  tons,  or  2  million  tons  more  than  was  produced 
in  the  1964  crop  year.  The  residual,  world  free  market  will  undoubtedly  likewise 
be  somewhat  greater  than  it  was  in  1962,  but  its  composition  will  be  roughly  the 
raw  sugar  produced  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  major  sugar  programs. 

The  world  free  market  is  not  a  stable  market.  During  the  Suez  and  Hun¬ 
garian  crises  of  1956  and  1957,  the  world  market  price  nearly  doubled  in  60 
days  time,  and  over  the  whole  period  rose  from  a  differential  of  $2.07  per  100 
pounds  below  the  U.S.  price  to  a  differential  of  $1.34  above  the  U.S.  price. 
Similar  fluctuations  were  noted  in  1950  and  1951,  and  more  recently,  in  1963 
and  1964,  when  it  became  apparent  that  world  stocks  were  diminishing  to  an 
alarming  degree.  World  buyers  became  excited :  the  world  market  began  to 
advance  spectacularly  and  because  of  the  global  features  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act, 
the  impact  of  the  great  advance  in  world  market  prices  was  felt  in  the  U.S. 
market  where  prices  also  skyrocketed.  In  1963  the  U.S.  average  price  for  raw 
sugar  was  8.19  cents  per  pound  compared  with  an  average  price  of  6.293  cents 
in  1961  and  an  average  price  of  6.452  cents  per  pound  in  1962.  In  1963,  the 
world  price  of  sugar  advanced  to  nearly  3.5  cents  per  pound  over  U.S.  prices, 
and  for  the  year,  averaged  nearly  1.2  cents  per  pound  in  excess  of  U.S.  prices. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  that  year  both  world  and  U.S.  prices  plunged  pre¬ 
cipitately,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  resumption  of  the  advance,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  1964,  world  market  prices  again  exceeded  U.S.  prices  by  more  than  1  cent 
per  pound.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  world  market  prices  again  plunged 
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downward,  and  by  the  first  part  of  1965,  were  over  3%  cents  per  pound  below 
U.S.  prices. 

If  the  U.S.  foreign  procurement,  as  determined  and  announced  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  on  February  15  last  were  added  to  the  world  free  market, 
an  additional  2.3  million  tons  would  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  this  market. 
Currently,  world  market  prices  are  substantially  below  the  cost  of  producing 
and  warehousing  a  pound  of  sugar  in  the  areas  of  production.  This  is  true 
because  the  world  market  represents  the  excess  of  production  over  programed 
requirements.  Some  people  call  it  homeless  sugar. 

Without  any  significant  realinement  of  markets,  U.S.  procurements  in  the 
world  market  would  initially  be  at  substantially  lower  levels  than  present 
U.S.  prices.  Realistically,  however,  economic  experts  would  predict  that  there 
would  be  a  realinement  of  markets  with  the  result  that  the  combination  of  tiie 
nonbloc  world  market  with  the  U.S.  import  marker  might  result  in  price  levels 
higher  than  the  present  world  market  price,  yet  still  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
above  noted. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  U.S.  sugar  programs  are  said  to  be:  (1)  Make  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  continental  United  States  without  the  consumer 
penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a 
plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (3)  permit 
friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring 
an  adequate  and  stable  supply  of  sugar. 

The  application  of  Mauritius  for  a  statutory  sugar  quota  fits  in  with  these 
basic  objectives  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program.  Mauritius  has  been  producing  sugar 
for  three  centuries,  has  developed  a  highly  efficient  sugar-producing  industry  and 
today  is  one  of  the  10  largest  world  exporters  of  sugar.  It  is  endowed  with  a 
friendly  and  stable  government  and  has  developed  a  supply  of  sugar  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  stable. 

No  country  in  the  world  depends  upon  sugar  for  its  livelihood  to  the  same 
degree  as  Mauritius.  Sugar  represents  98  percent  of  the  total  value  of  its  ex¬ 
port  trade.  With  an  ever-increasing  population,  in  order  to  maintain  its  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  Mauritius  must  find  outlets  for  increasing  quantities  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  crop. 

But  in  Mauritius,  as  in  most  countries,  the  cost  of  producing  and  warehousing 
a  pound  of  sugar  is  currently  far  in  excess  of  the  so-called  world  market  price 
for  sugar.  To  suggest  that  this  outlet  could  be  had  by  dumping  its  excess  sugar 
on  the  world  market,  is  no  solution  for  the  problems  of  Mauritius. 

The  mere  fact  that  Mauritius  has  a  demographic  problem  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  increasing  its  outlets  for  sugar,  does  not,  of  course,  justify  the  alloca- 
tioxi  of  a  quota.  But  Mauritius  is  one  of  the  developing  territories  of  the  world 
which  occupies  a  strategic  position  of  some  importance  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Some  its  island  dependencies  will  undoubtedly  be  joint  United  States-United 
Kingdom  military  bases.  It  is  already  one  of  the  more  important  satellite  track¬ 
ing  stations.  It  is  one  of  the  territories  which,  therefore,  particularly  deserves 
the  assistance  which  the  United  States  has  pledged  itself  to  give  to  developing 
territories.  Taking  the  form  of  a  sugar  quota  allotment,  the  assistance  which 
the  United  States  can  render  to  Mauritius  will  not  only  benefit  Mauritius,  but 
being  consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  United  States  in  stabilizing  its  sugar  supplies  and  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

In  further  justification  of  an  allotment  to  Mauritius,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Mauritius  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mauritius  was  denied  a  quota  in  the  1962 
sugar  legislation  (although  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  a  quota  available 
to  Mauritius)  Mauritius  shipped  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  1962  and  1963  at  a  time  when  world  prices  exceeded  those  it  could  and 
did  obtain  in  the  U.S.  market.  The  single  selling  agency,  the  Mauritius  Sugar 
Syndicate  coordinates  the  sugar  policy  of  the  entire  country  so  that  sugar  can 
be  shipped  as  and  when  required.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  Mauritius 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  a  continuing  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  for  the 
United  States. 

The  next  question  we  get  to  is  how  much  sugar  should  Mauritius  be  called 
upon  to  supply.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  his  administrative  de¬ 
termination  of  the  1965  quota,  he  adopted  a  formula  which  gave  single  weight 
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to  imports  in  1963  and  double  weight  to  exports  in  1964.  Although  Mauritius  had 
shipped  comparatively  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963,  as 
I  have  explained  before,  Mauritius  was  unable  to  make  a  commitment  for  the 
first  7  months  of  1964.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not  accept  a 
conditional  commitment,  Mauritius  had  no  opportunity  to  ship  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  1964.  Had  Mauritius  withheld  its  shipment  of  nearly  67.000  tons 
in  the  last  half  of  1963  until  early  in  1964,  obviously  it  would  have  been  accorded 
a  larger  quota  for  1965.  While  I  do  not  expect  that  this  fact,  in  and  of  itself, 
will  serve  as  a  justification  for  allocating  a  larger  quota  to  Mauritius,  I  do 
think  it  demonstrates  that,  in  the  case  of  Mauritius,  predicating  a  quota  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  basis  of  prior  shipments  would  operate  unfairly.  If  the  quota  allo¬ 
cation  for  Mauritius  proposed  in  the  original  version  of  H.R.  12154  in  1962  had 
been  sustained,  the  shipments  which  Mauritius  would  have  been  able  to  make 
in  1964  would  clearly  have  resulted  in  the  determination  of  a  considerably  more 
substantial  quota  allocation  to  Mauritius  in  1965. 

Although  Mauritius  shipped  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  only 
in  1962  it  has  nevertheless  traded  with  the  United  States  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  procuring  from  the  United  States  chemicals,  tobacco,  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  has  a  long  history  of  friendly  trade  relations,  notwithstanding  that 
trade  between  the  two  countries  has  generally  tended  to  favor  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  a  quota  allocation  to  Mauritius  ought  to  be  predicated  upon 
the  factors  of  the  country’s  political  stability,  the  stability  of  its  supply  and 
the  capacity  of  Mauritius  to  produce.  Mauritius  is  not  a  country  about  to  be 
overrun  by  Communists  and  its  political  traditions  are  not  of  the  same  degree 
of  volatility  as  are  those  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  While 
Mauritius  experiences  a  need  to  earn  dollars  to  sustain  and  increase  if  possible 
its  standard  of  living,  the  staid  and  orderly  development  of  its  political  democ¬ 
racy  augurs  well  for  its  long-term  ability  to  satisfy  in  part  U.S.  requirements. 

How  much  quota?  It  is  estimated  that  Mauritius  will  have  over  and  above 
sugar  to  be  sold  under  its  preferential  arrangements,  including  its  allocation 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  determination,  and  domestic  consumption, 
an  exportable  surplus  of  approximately  164,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  this  year. 
For  the  period  1966  to  1969  it  is  estimated  that  Mauritius  production  of  raw 
sugar  will  increase  to  850,000  tons  and  that  the  tonnage  available  for  export  will 
increase  from  700,000  to  820.000  tons  per  annum  which  will  give  Mauritius  an 
annual  exportable  surplus  of  some  2S0.000  short  tons.  There  is  virtually  no 
likelihood  that  Mauritius’  quota  under  the  Commonwealth  sugar  agreement 
will  be  increased,  as  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  already  fully  committed. 
Mauritius  will  therefore  have  in  addition  to  Commonwealth  sugar  commitments 
and  in  addition  to  its  domestic  consumption  requirements  an  annual  exportable 
surplus  ranging  from  approximately  164,000  short  tons  in  1965  to  approximately 
280,000  short  tons  by  1969.  Some  of  this,  of  course,  will  be  diverted  to  the 
so-called  world  market,  where  it  is  expected  that  between  5  and  8  million  tons 
of  “homeless  sugar”  will  be  found. 

An  annual  U.S.  quota  of  approximately  120,000  tons  would  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able.  While  there  is  no  trade  precedent  for  a  quota  of  this  magniture,  I  think 
it  fair  to  point  out  that  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  1962  Mauritius  was 
accorded  a  basic  quota  of  10,000  tons  and  a  reallocation  from  the  Cuban  quota 
of  100,000  tons,  or  all  together  a  quota  of  110,000  tons.  Since  that  time  both 
production  and  consumption  of  sugar  have  been  expanded  and  the  suggested 
quota  of  120,000  tons  annually  is  commensurate  both  with  Mauritius’  status  as  a 
world  sugar  exporter  and  a  proposed  allocation  made  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1962.  Such  an  allocation  would  result  in  an  annual  income  to 
Mauritius  at  present  prices  of  approximately  $12,800,000  per  year,  which  would 
be  a  tremendous  boost  for  the  economy  of  Mauritius.  It  would  enable  Mauritius 
to  maintain  and  develop  its  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  would 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  reasons  Mauritius  has  not  purchased  significant  quantities 
of  U.S.  wheat  is  the  high  freight  cost.  But  if  Mauritius  exports  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  quantities  proposed,  it  will  be  able  to  obtain  substantial 
economies  in  the  shipping  rates  for  wheat  on  the  return  voyages.  The  alloca¬ 
tion  of  a  sugar  quota  of  this  size  to  Mauritius  would  not  only  further  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program  but  would  also  offer  the  United  States 
an  additional  outlet  for  its  wheat  production. 
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Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  London  Representative, 

London,  January  lJf,  1964- 


Tom  O.  Murphy,  Esq., 

Director,  Sugar  Policy  Staff,  TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy  :  It  may  have  come  to  your  attention  that  Mauritius  has 
not  yet  applied  for  a  set-aside  of  global  quota  sugar  for  1964  although  we  have 
already  declared  our  intention  so  to  do.  As  you  no  doubt  remember,  we  sup¬ 
plied  about  60,000  tons  of  global  quota  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963, 
although  we  were  about  the  only  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world,  save 
Cuba,  not  to  have  been  granted  any  share  of  the  basic  quota.  It  is  still  our 
intention  to  supply  about  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in 
1964,  and  I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line  to  let  you  know  why  we  have  so 
far  made  no  move  about  it. 

As  you  know,  our  next  sugar  crop  starts  in  July,  and  we  are  hoping  to  pro¬ 
duce  another  big  crop ;  we  are,  unfortunately,  still  not  through  what  is  known  in 
Mauritius  as  the  cyclone  season,  which  extends  up  to  about  April,  and  during 
which  we  can  be  visited  by  hurricanes,  with  the  possibility  that  our  crop  esti¬ 
mate  might  be  reduced— which  God  forbid.  We  felt  it  safer,  therefore,  not  to 
commit  ourselves  for  sugar  which  we  might  not  be  absolutely  sure  to  supply, 
as  we  are  left  with  virtually  no  uncommitted  carryover  from  last  year. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  apply  now  for  a  set-aside  for  up  to  about 
60,000  tons  for  delivery  from  mid-September  onward,  conditional  only  upon  no 
visitations  by  major  hurricanes  or  other  calamities.  This  condition  would  be 
waived  immediately  the  cyclone  season  is  over,  at  latest  by  the  1st  of  May  next. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  USDA  regulations  would  allow  such  a  condition  to 
be  included  in  the  set-aside  application ;  if  they  did,  we  would  be  happy  to  go 
forward  now  with  our  applications. 

I  thought  I  would  explain  these  circumstances  to  you.  and  reiterate  our 
desire  to  supply  sugar  to  your  market  this  year,  either  against  global  quota  or, 
even  better,  against  an  allocation  of  basic  quota  which,  as  you  know,  we  are 
still  very  anxious  to  obtain :  this  would  remove  an  anomaly  which  hurts  us 
and  which.  I  know,  was  not  deliberately  engineered  by  the  U.S.  authorities. 


With  kind  regards, 
Yours  sincerely. 


A.  Guy  Sauzier. 


January  17,  1964. 

A.  Guy  Sauzier,  Esq., 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 

London ,  England. 

Dear  Mr.  Sauzier:  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  from  you  again.  I  also 
appreciate  the  information  in  your  letter  of  January  14. 

I  wish  I  had  a  worthwhile  suggestion  to  offer  to  you  for  coping  with  your 
dilemma.  I  recognize,  however,  that  Mauritius  is  a  small  island  and  it  either 
is  not  in  the  path  of  a  cyclone  or  if  in  the  path  the  sugarcane  crop  suffers  sub¬ 
stantial  damage.  This  is  the  one  most  difficult  situation  facing  an  area  or 
rather  those  people  in  an  area  such  as  yours  who  must  estimate  production  and 
arrange  for  marketings.  The  only  thought  that  does  cross  my  mind,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  is  the  possibility  that  you  might  offer  a  smaller  quantity — say 
half  of  the  60.000  tons — if  you  are  sure  of  some  export  availability  from  the  late 
crop  and  are  not  committed  for  other  marketings. 

In  any  event,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  keeping  me  informed  as  to  your 
situation. 

With  kind  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Director,  Sugar  Policy  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  one  question.  What  would  that  1.5 
amount  to  in  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Earnest.  About  80,000  tons,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Earnest.  I  am  very  liberal.  I  am  willing  to  give  up  part  lor 
the  accommodation  of  others. 
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Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  As  I  gather  from  your  statement  you 
have  about  23  estates  owning  a  high  percentage  of  the  sugar-producing 
acres. 

Mr.  Earnest.  We  have  23  estates.  And  in  adidtion  to  that  large 
acreage,  about  50  percent  of  the  acreage  is  owned  by  individuals, 
ranging  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on  up  to  rather  substantial 
acreage. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Fifty  percent  is  owned  by  23  large 
estates  ? 

Mr.  Earnest.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Where  is  the  ownership  of  the  estates, 
where  does  it  lie,  in  Great  Britain  or  where? 

Mr.  Earnest.  It  is  100  percent  in  Mauritius — no  outside  interests 
at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Of  what  national  origin  is  the  manage¬ 
ment  ?  Are  they  natives  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Earnest.  They  are  all  Mauritians. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Are  they  British  or  French,  or  somethin o- 
like  that  ? 

Mr.  Earnest.  The  island  itself  was  discovered  and  was  held  and 
occupied  by  the  French.  Around  in  the  1600’s  they  introduced  sugar 
into  the  island,  but  it  has  been  a  British  colony  since  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1814.  Basically,  the  inhabitants  are  extractions  of  Indians, 
some  Europeans,  and  a  few  small  segments  of  Chinese. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  You  have  a  rather  large  guaranteed  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  Commonwealth  at  a  price  that  you  say  is  better  than  what 
you  get — almost  as  good  as  you  get  in  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Earnest.  It  takes  care,  sir,  of  about  60  percent  of  our  total 
exports,  leaving  40  percent  which  must  be  disposed  of  elsewhere.  In 
other  words,  roughly  380,000  tons  under  this  agreement  out  of  the 
total  production,  leaving  about  300,000  tons  that  have  to  be  disposed 
of  elsewhere.  This  year,  after  making  provisions  for  sales  to  sonie 
countries  and  some  on  the  world  market,  we  have  164,000  tons  which 
we  can  sell  to  the  United  States  of  America.  And  this  during  the  life 
of  this  bill  it  is  estimated  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  could  go 
up  to  280,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California..  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question, 
then :  What  limitations  are  there  on  your  disposing  of  this  elsewhere? 
Someone  made  the  statement  that  90  or  95  percent  of  sugar  around 
the  world  was  disposed  of  to  various  agreements.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  author  of  that  statement  was,  but  it  was  in  the  record  here  that 
90  or  95  percent  of  the  sugar  was  disposed  of  around  the  world  by 
virtue  of  arrangements  or  agreements.  That  is  the  reason  I  ask  that 
question. 

Mr.  Earnest.  The  only  agreement  we  have  at  all,  sir,  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Commonwealth  which  I  have  indicated  gives  us  an  out¬ 
let  of  approximately  60  percent  of  our  production.  All  sales  of  sugar 
is  handled  solely— the  marketing  of  the  sugar  is  handled  from  one 
agency,  the  Mauritius  Sugar  Exchange,  with  no  restraints  other  than 
the  agreements  that  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  surplus  you 
could  sell  it  somewhere  in  the  world  provided  you  could  meet  the 
competitive  price? 

Mr.  Earnest.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Why  do  you  keep  increasing  your  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  face  of  this  uncertainty  in  the  surplus?  Apparently  all 
of  these  countries  are  doing  that;  increasing  their  production. 

Mr.  Earnest.  We  have,  as  I  indicated  here,  produced  sugar.  It  is 
the  only  stable  product  which  we  are  able  to  successfully  produce, 
although  some  attention  has  been  made  to  diversify  the  agricultural 
production,  but  the  short  answer  to  your  question  is  that,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  population  increase  means  that  unless  we  increase  produc¬ 
tion  the  people  cannot  live.  This  is  the  short  answer  to  your  question. 
We  have  to  increase  production  in  order  to  cope  with  our  ever-increas- 
ing  increase  in  population.  I  suppose  that  is  a  furry  statement  to 
make,  that  with  a  density  of  1,000  people  per  square  mile,  the  highest 
density  in  the  world  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Apparently,  all  you  are  succeeding  m 
doing  is  driving  down  the  world  price  of  sugar,  along  with  other  conn- 
tries.  And  to  rationalize  the  production  in  terms  of  the  specific  de¬ 
mand  might  be  in  order. 

Mr  Earnest.  I  missed  the  latter  part,  of  your  statement. 

Mr  Hagen  of  California.  Generally,  all  of  these  countries  are  doing 
about  that.  And  they  all  have  similar  problems.  They  are  all  increas¬ 
ing  their  production,  an  increase  which  will  cause  a  contmuing  .ow 

Mr.  Earnest.  To  some  extent  this  is  probably  true,  but  it  constitut es 
98  percent  of  our  exports.  We  are  a  little  different  than  many  o- 
the  spokesmen  who  have  appeared  before  you,  in  that  we  have  been 
producing  sugar  for  300  years.  Our  whole  economy  is  geared  to  it. 
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You  have  a  lot  of  newcomers  into  this  field,  and  a  lot  of  people  that 
seek  to  come  into  this  market,  but  this  has  been  our  main  source  of 
livelihood  and  exports  for  over  300  years. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Earnest.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  John  G.  Laylin,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Associated  Sugar  Producers  of  Colombia. 

Will  you  introduce  your  associates  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  G.  LAYLIN,  COVINGTON  &  BURLING,  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  D.C.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ERNEST  SCHEIN,  CHICAGO;  AND 

DR.  RAFAEL  DELGADO  BERRENECHE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  OF  SUGAR  PRODUCERS  &  DISTRIBUTORS,  REPUBLIC  OF 

COLOMBIA 

Mr.  Schein .  1  will  introduce  both  Mr.  Laylin  and  Dr.  Berreneche. 
For  the  record,  I  am  Ernest  Schein,  of  Washington  and  the  bar  of 
Illinois.  For  a  long  time  I  have  represented  the  private  Association  of 
Sugar  Producers  of  Colombia  as  a  lawyer  and  in  that  behalf  I  made 
a  statement  at  the  last  sugar  hearings  in  1962.  At  this  time,  however, 
my  statement  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  producers  will  be  made  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  John  G.  Laylin,  of  the  law  firm  of  Covington  &  Burl¬ 
ing,  who  for  many  years  have  been  local  counsel  for  tlie  Colombia 
Government.  He  is  well  versed,  thoroughly  familiar  with  Colombian 
affairs,  not  only  economic  but  social  and  political,  and  speaks  with 
great  authority. 

We  also  have  here  a  distinguished  Colombian  citizen  who  at  this 
time  is  the  executive  of  the  Associated  Producers,  Dr.  Rafael  Delgado 
Berreneche.  I  would  like  to  present  Dr.  Rafael  Berreneche  and  Mr. 
John  Laylin. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much.  We  are  glad  to  have  you 
here.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Laylin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
speaking  a  little  out  of  turn,  because  I  should  have  been  up  with  the 
group  that  is  only  preference,  markets.  We  as  Colombia  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  of  American  States,  and  it  has  no  other  market 
that  it  can  turn  to  where  there  is  a  preference,  so  that  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chapman  and  the  others 
who  spoke  to  this  point. 

The  formula  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  fits  Colombia 
with  particular  severity.  Our  production  has  doubled  since  1962,  and 
yet  the  quota  is  cut  in  half.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief  when  my  Colombia  friends  heard  that  this  committee 
intended  to  write  its  own  criteria  and  that  it  is  going  to  take  into 
account  every  consideration  that  is  pertinent. 

Row  Colombia,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  has,  beginning  with  an  unfortunate  experience  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  turned  into  one  of  the  best  friends  that  the  United 
States  has  in  this  hemisphere.  I  have  only  worked  for  30  years,  but 
in  those  30  years  they  have  resumed  the  payment  of  their  public  debt 
that  was  defaulted  during  the  depression.  They  have  fought  hard  to 
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establish  and  maintain  a  high  credit  and  with  the  great  success.  They 
have  welcomed  foreign  capital  into  Colombia  and  have  treated  it 
fairly.  Colombia  is  not  in  the  list  of  nations  that  have  appropriated 
any  American  property  or  even  threatened  to  appropriate  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  gentlemen  that  Colombia  is  before  most  to 
work  out  a  long  development  program  that  was  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Nine  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  as  it  is  by 
the  World  Bank. 

So  forward  looking  has  been  their  development  that  there  is  a  group 
of  nations  calling  themselves  “The  Colombia  Club,”  that  is  helping 
them  in  this  endeavor. 

Colombia  has  been  the  recipient  of  very  generous  foreign  aid  both 
in  money  and  in  other  ways. 

One  of  the  words  of  advice  that  comes  from  my  American  friends 
is  to  diversify  our  economy.  As  you  know,  the  Colombian  economy 
leans  almost  exclusively  on  coffee.  This  is  bad  enough  in  any  case, 
but  when  the  price  of  coffee  fell  it  was  disastrous. 

Now  they  most  naturally  turned  to  the  production  of  sugar.  It  can 
be  harvested  12  months  of  the  year  in  Colombia. 

Coffee  is  grown  on  the  hill  slopes  and  in  the  floor  of  the  valleys  the 
sugar  is  grown. 

Now  Colombia  has  taken  great  steps  to  do  what  it  calls  the  “democ¬ 
ratization”  of  its  coffee  industry.  It  has  had  great  success  in  that— 
such  success  that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Communists,  and 
the  sugar  industry  is  the  target  of  the  Communists  in  trying  to  disrupt 
the  Colombian  economy.  It  was  because  of  this  that  in  1964  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  reserved  60,060  tons  of  sugar  against  a  threatened  strike 
rather  than  export  it  to  the  United  States,  and  that,  it  was  the  agricul¬ 
tural  formula  hits  us  so  badly.  I  can  tell  you  that  not  1  pound  of  sugar 
was  shipped  to  any  other  country. 

I  will  read  the  rest  of  my  submission,  because  it  has  figures  and  also 
it  will  be,  faster.  I  shall  begin  at  page  5. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  figures  of  the  quotas  for  five  countries  which  appear  to  be  most 
comparable  to  Colombia.  They  are  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  These  are  all  fine  countries  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  be  understood  to  wish  that  the  quota  of  any  of  them  be 
reduced.  I  ask  only  that  Colombia  be  treated  in  a  manner  comparable 
to  the  treatment  proposed  for  them.  The  combined  quota  for  these 
five  countries  is  1,168,593  metric  tons.  Their  total  exports  in  1964 
were  1,895,954  metric  tons.  Under  the  formula  proposed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  their  combined  quotas  would  represent  about 
62  percent  of  their  total  1964  exports.  The  percentage  of  the  most 
favored  would  be  over  87  percent  and  of  the  least  favored  51  percent. 

The  year  1964,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  a  year  when  there  were  strong 
temptations  on  the  part  of  some  producers  to  sell  their  export  sugar 
outside  of  the  United  States.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has. 
in  working  out  this  formula,  taken  into  account  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  shown  by  many  suppliers  in  continuing  tp  supply  with  their 
available  exports  the  U.S.  market.  I  do  not  criticize  this.  Such  a 
show  of  responsibility  should,  I  think,  be  recognized.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  in  this  period  Colombia  did  not  export  1  pound  of  sugar  to 
any  country  except  the  United  States. 
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Colombia's  exports  in  1964,  however,  fell  well  below  the  45,000 
tons  average  exported  to  the  United  States  over  the  period  1961-62. 
The  reason  for  this,  as  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  the  disturbances  in  Colombia  which  were,  as  you  gentlemen  will 
recall,  in  no  small  part  stimulated  by  infiltrators  from  Mr.  Castro’s 
Cuba.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  sugar  industry  has  been 
their  prime  target.  The  Government  took  35,000  tons  off  the  market. 
But  for  that  Colombia  would  have  shipped  60,000  tons  to  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recognized  that  Colombia’s 
failure  to  send  us  more  was  not  owing  to  exports  to  the  more  lucrative 
European  markets.  Yet  when  it  came  to  applying  the  formula  for 
the  act  now  under  consideration,  these  considerations,  perhaps  unin¬ 
tentionally,  were  overlooked. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  this  correction — as 
indicated  as  it  is.  We  are  talking  about  quotas  for  the  next  5  years. 
We  are  talking  about  the  American  legislation  to  fit  into  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  emphasis  is  on  progress,  and  not  on  looking 
backward. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  carrying  out  the  diversification  advised 
by  all  sides,  Colombia  has  grown  sugarcane  such  that  its  exportable 
surplus  will  be  108,000  metric  tons  this  year  and  150,000  metric  tons 
next,  year.  Let’s  take  an  average  over  the  next  5  years  of  150,000 
exportable  tons  and  let  us  compare  this  with  the  countries  most  com¬ 
parable  to  Colombia,  and  see  how  Colombia  comes  out.  I  do  not 
have  their  1965  figures,  but  the  1964  ones  have  been  published. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  their  combined  quotas  represent  roughly 
62  percent  of  their  total  1964  exports,  and  the  quota  of  one  is  over  87 
percent  of  that,  and  the  lowest  is  51  percent.  Under  the  formula 
the  Colombian  quota  is  less  than  24  percent  of  this  year’s  exportable 
production.  Twenty-four  percent  for  Colombia  as  against  87  percent 
for  a  neighboring  country  and  an  average  of  62  percent  for  the  five 
most  comparable  countries.  This  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  average. 
Surely  this  would  not  have  been  intended.  Looking  forward  to  the 
next  5  years,  the  quota  would  be  less  than  17  percent  of  the  exportable 
tonnage. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  would  happen  to  Colombia  if  it  were  limited 
to  such  a  quota.  It  would  mean  bankruptcy  for  the  sugargrowers. 
Their  return  from  sales  in  the  world  market  cannot  even  cover  the 
costs  of  production.  Many  of  the  growers  are  small  farmers.  The 
attempts  to  democratize  the  sugar  industry  by  allowing  its  farmers 
to  have  sugar  marketed  for  them  individually  would  be  paralyzed. 
There  would  be  unemployment  in  the  mills  and  in  the  fields.  The 
political  and  social  unrest  in  the  sugargrowing  areas  largely  dissolved 
by  the  growing  of  the  sugar  industry,  would  revive.  Inevitably  Cas¬ 
tro  and  the  Communists  would  follow.  It  would  mean,  then,  the 
destruction  of  everything  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  wrought 
in  Colombia.  It  would  mean  the  fall  of  the  country  which  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist  and  I  cannot  believe  that  this  committee  will 
approve  quotas  that  will  give  87  percent  to  one  country  and  only  17 
percent  to  its  neighbor.  Colombians  did  not  fight  in  Korea  in  order 
to  have  a  high  sugar  quota,  but  this  committee  is  not  going  to  do  this 
to  a  country  whose  soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with  ours. 
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By  the  way,  it  was  the  only  Latin  American  country  whose  soldiers 
did  fight  with  us  in  Korea. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will 
wish  to  treat  Colombia  as  well  as  its  neighbors.  Colombia’s  quota 
certainly  should  not  be  less  than  the  average  of  those  countries ;  that  is. 
60  percent  of  its  exportable  production.  On  this  basis,  the  quota  for 
the  next  5  years  should  average  90,000  metric  tons. 

At  the  very  least,  however,  Colombia’s  percentage  of  the  total  for¬ 
eign  non-Philippine  supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  should  noi 
be  reduced  below  that  in  the  1962  act.  It  was,  in  1962,  1.06  percent; 
it  has  been  cut  in  the  administration  bill  to  0.52  percent.  We  do  not 
want  more  than  anyone  else  but  we  want  as  much. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fine  statement.  I  assure  you 
that  the  committee  will  give  careful  consideration  to  your  suggestions. 
I  think  that,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  formula  which  was  arbi¬ 
trarily  picked  by  the  Department,  certainly  will  result  in  some  people 
being  punished  and  others  being  rewarded.  I  am  sure  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  to  make  some  adjustments  in  the  suggested  formula. 

Thank  you  again  very  much. 

Mr.  Laylin.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  one  more  witness.  But  before  calling 
that  witness  I  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  into  the  record  at 
this  point  a  breakdown  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  now  have  this  in  tons.  If  any  member  wants  a 
copy,  Mrs.  Gallagher  will  make  it  available. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 


Sugar  quotas  1  of  foreign  countries  under  H.R.  10496  at  sugar  requirements  from  9,700,000  to  10,400,000  tons 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 
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1  The  quota  shown  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  its  own.  For  other  countries,  Note. — Subject  to  (1)  reduction  for  any  increases  in  offshore  domestic  area  quotas 
42.23  percent  of  the  amount  shown  represents  its  own  quota  and  57.77  percent  represents  pursuant  to  sec.  202(a)(2)(B)  of  the  act,  and  (2)  increases  (in  the  form  of  quota  revision  or 
its  participation  in  the  Cuban  reserve.  allocations)  resulting  from  the  reallocation  of  deficits. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  I  will  call  Mr.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Sugar  Producers  of  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  SEYMOUR  S.  GUTHMAN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUGAR 

PRODUCERS  OF  THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

A.  M.  PROSTERMAN 

Mr.  Guthman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Seymour  S.  Guthman.  I  am  a  lawyer  with  offices  here  in 
Washington.  At  my  right  is  Mr.  Albert  M.  Prosterman.  I  have 
requested  the  privilege  of  appearing  at  this  hearing  on  behalf  of  my 
client,  the  Sugar  Producers  of  the  Malagasy  Republic,  often  called 
Madagascar,  with  a  request  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
consider  granting  a  substantially  higher  quota  to  the  Republic  of 
Malagasy  than  was  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  ‘  My  client  believes  that  the  actual  record  justifies  a  higher 
figure.  In  support  of  this  request  a  detailed  statement  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  submitted  to  the  committee  and  it  will  be  appreciated  if 
the  same  could  be  included  in  the  record  as  part  of  our  presentation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  without  objection,  that  will  be  included 
in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Guthman.  With  your  approval,  I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  this  afternoon  to  emphasize  the  highlights  of 
this  presentation. 

On  November  5,  1963,  when  there  was  a  world  shortage  of  sugar  and 
U.S.  sugar  supply  from  foreign  sources  was  in  doubt,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  State  sent  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic  asking  the  Malagasy  Republic  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United 
States  during  1964.  The  letter  stated  that  the  response  would  be  given 
consideration  in  recommending  new  quotas  under  future  sugar 
legislation. 

Without  hesitation,  11,500  tons  of  sugar  was  offered  to  the  U.S. 
market  in  November  of  1963  and  shipped  in  1964.  Subsequently,  in 
April  of  1964,  an  additional  5,500  tons  were  offered,  for  a  total  of 
17,000  tons— more  than  one-quarter  of  this  country’s  export  supply. 

This  was  done — I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point— even  though  world 
sugar  prices  were  higher  than  U.S.  prices.  Thus,  this  action  meant 
a  potentially  serious  financial  loss  to  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

In  the  sugar  field,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  unlike  many  other  coun¬ 
tries,  did  not  have  a  “historic  obligation”  to  the  United  States,  yet 
out  of  friendship  it  chose  to  help  the  United  States  to  the  maximum  of 
its  ability  at  a  time  of  our  Government’s  need. 

In  1955,  when  the  situation  had  changed,  making  it  advantageous 
to  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  administration  assigned 
the  Malagasy  Republic  an  entitlement  to  export  7,586  tons  of  sugar  to 
the  United  ‘States.  A  similar  quantity  was  recommended  by  the 
administration  on  August  15,  1965,  for  the  following  year.  This  fig¬ 
ure  was  based  on  the  11,550  tons  actually  accepted  and  shipped  m  1964. 

It  was  far  less  than  the  quantities  the  Malagasy  Republic  held  tor 
the  United  States  in  1964.  If  the  U.S.  administration  had  based  its 
quota  computations  on  the  17,000  tons  held  for  the  United  States  m 
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1964,  the  quota  would  have  come  to  11.500  tons,  or  a  full  cargo,  which 
represents  important  savings  in  shipping. 

I  would  now  at  this  point  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  this 
country.  The  Malagasy  Republic  achieved  independence  in  1960.  It 
has  a  stable,  democratic  government  with  universal  direct  suffrage. 
In  international  affairs  it  has  identified  and  alined  itself  with  the 
principles  and  goals  of  the  free,  democratic  world.  Its  6  million 
people  occupy  the  world’s  fourth  largest  island  comprising  228,000 
square  miles.  It  is  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  is  considered  to  be 
a  part  of  Africa. 

Its  economy,  which  is  based  essentially  on  agriculture,  depends  quite 
heavily  on  expanding  its  exports  of  sugar. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  is  the  only  newly  independent  country  of 
Africa  that  is  now  participating  in'  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  understanding  that  many  observers  believe  that  our 
Government’s  response  to  this  modest  request  for  a  sugar  quota  for 
the  Malagasy  Republic  will  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  way 
in  which  the  United  States  intends  to  deal  with  the  serious  economic 
problems  of  Africa. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  this  brief  presentation  and  more  elabo¬ 
rately  set  forth  in  our  detailed  statement,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that 
consideration  be  given  to  granting  quotas  in  accordance  with  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  goodwill  evidenced  in  1963  and  1964,  rather  than  by  use  of  a 
mathematical  system  alone  which,  no  matter  how  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  cannot  reflect  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  a  quota  of  11,500  tons  based  on  the 
actual  offering  of  17,000  tons  in  response  to  the  United  States  request 
in  1963  would  be  the  minimum  based  on  the  actual  mathematical 
formula  used  by  the  administration.  In  fact,  the  extent  and  relative 
magnitude  of  the  Malagasy  Republic’s  sacrifice  in  this  regard  would 
justify  a  much  higher  quota. 

I  greatly  appreciate  and  thank  the  committee  for  granting  me  the 
time  to  make  this  presentation. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  statement. 
It  will  certainly  be  considered  by  the  members  as  we  go  into  executive 
session. 

Mr.  Guthman.  Thank  you.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you 
here., 

(The  document  entitled  “The  Malagasy  Republic  as  a  sugar  sup¬ 
plier  to  the  United  States  of  America”  follows :) 
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SUMMARY 


The  U.S.  sugar  needs 

On  November  5,  1963,  when  there  was  a  world  shortage  of  sugar  and  the  U.S. 
sugar  supply  from  foreign  sources  was  in  doubt,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Malagasy  Republic  asking  the 
Malagasy  Republic  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States  during  1964.  The  letter 
indicated  that  the  response  would  be  given  consideration  in  establishing  new 
quota  s  under  future  sugar  legislation. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  responded  quickly  and  generously 

Without  hesitation,  11.500  tons  of  sugar  were  offered  to  the  U.S.  market  in 
November  of  1963  and  shipped  in  1964.  Subsequently,  in  April  of  1964,  an  addi¬ 
tional  5,500  tons  were  offered,  for  a  total  of  17,000  tons — more  than  one-quarter 
of  this  country’s  export  supply. 
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This  was  done  even  though  world  sugar  prices  were  higher  than  U.S.  prices. 
Thus,  this  action  meant  a  serious  financial  loss  to  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

In  the  sugar  field,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  unlike  many  other  countries,  did 
not  have  a  “historic  obligation”  to  the  United  States,  yet  out  of  friendship  it 
chose  to  help. 

In  1965,  in  recognition  of  the  Malagasy  Republic’s  response  to  U.S.  needs  in  the 
prior  year,  the  U.S.  administration  assigned  the  Malagasy  Republic  an  entitle¬ 
ment  to  export  7,586  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  This  entitlement  was  far 
less  than  the  quantities  the  Malagasy  Republic  held  for  the  United  States  and 
shipped  in  1964.  It,  in  fact,  was  only  a  partial  cargo,  involving  additional 
shipping  costs. 

Malagasy  Republic  is  a  new  independent  African  nation 

This  country  achieved  independence  in  1960.  It  has  a  stable,  democratic 
government  with  universal  direct  suffrage.  In  international  affairs  the  Malagasy 
Republic  has  identified  and  alined  itself  with  the  principles  and  goals  of  the 
free,  democratic  world. 

Its  economy,  which  is  based  essentially  on  agriculture,  depends  quite  heavily 
on  expanding  its  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  vanilla,  and  spices.  The  United  States 
is  the  Malagasy  Republic’s  second  largest  trading  partner.  Between  1960  and 
1964  U.S.  exports  to  the  Malagasy  Republic  almost  doubled. 

Position  of  Malagasy  Republic 

The  Malagasy  Republic  is  the  only  newly  independent  country  of  Africa  that 
has  participated  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United  States.  It  believes  that  the 
U.S.  response  to  its  modest  requests  will  be  interpreted  by  other  African  countries 
as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  intends  to  deal  with  the 
serious  economic  problems  of  Africa.  For  this  reason  it  is  urged  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  granting  quotas  in  accordance  with  the  good  will  evi¬ 
denced.  rather  than  by  use  of  a  mathematical  system  alone  which,  no  matter  how 
carefully  weighted,  cannot  reflect  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Accordingly,  it  is  requested  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  consider 
granting  a  minimum  yearly  quota  of  three  cargoes  of  sugar,  totaling  30,000  short 
tons,  raw  value. 


Malagasy  Republic,  Sugar.  Supplier  to  the  United  States  of  America 

GENERAL 

The  Malagasy  Republic,  often  called  Madagascar,  is  the  world’s  fourth  largest 
island.  It  has  an  area  of  228,000  square  miles  and  is  approximately  the  size  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  combined.  It  is  less  than  200  miles  from  the  coast 
of  East  .Africa  and  is  considered,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  part  of  Africa. 
The  Malagasy  Republic  in  1964  had  a  population  of  6  milion.  Its  economy  is 
based  primarily  on  production  of  agricultural  commodities  and  related  processing 
industries  such  as  sugar  factories,  meat  and  fruit  canneries,  soap  factories,  and 
so  forth.  Other  types  of  industries  are  beginning  to  emerge  such  as  assembly 
plants  in  the  electrical  and  automotive  fields,  textile  clothing,  and  plastics. 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

This  country  achieved  full  independence  on  June  26,  1960 — it  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a  colony  of  France.  It  retains  many  of  its  old  commercial  ties, 
but  has  been  steadily  expanding  its  political  and  commercial  relationships  with 
other  countries  in  the  free  world.  Its  main  products  are  coffee,  vanilla,  sugar, 
pepper,  cloves,  and  rice.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  African  and  world  producers 
of  coffee.  It  is  also  a  significant  producer  of  sugar,  with  approximately  125.000 
tons  of  sugar  per  year.  It  has  additional  land  suitable  for  production  of  sugar¬ 
cane  and  has  been  seeking  to  expand  its  market  in  this  area  to  provide  sustenance 
for  its  growing  population. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  has  a  stable  democratic  government.  It  has  universal 
direct  suffrage.  Since  its  independence  in  1960  its  emergence  into  the  status  of 
political  independence  has  been  characterized  by  stability  and  responsibility. 
There  have  been  no  revolutions,  no  uprisings,  and  the  transition  to  independence 
has  been  achieved  in  an  orderly  manner. 
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RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

There  have  always  been  close  and  warm  political  and  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Malagasy  Republic  and  the  United  States.  The  Malagasy  Republic, 
especially  since  achieving  independence,  has  endeavored  to  identify  itself  with 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  entire  free,  democratic  world. 

Its  activities  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  regular  and  unceasing  concern  with 
such  matters  as  the  Atomic  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  recognition  of  various  countries 
of  the  world  have  been  of  a  nature  so  as  to  win  for  itself  within  the  United 
States  a  reputation  of  being  “most  coperative.” 

The  Malagasy  Republic  has  been  one  of  the  major  offshore  elements  in  the 
satellite  tracking  station  complex  that  the  United  States  has  established  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  this  participation  has  continued  despite  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  the  purpose  of  such  stations. 

EDUCATION 

The  Malagasy  Republic’s  educational  system  is  moving  toward  complete 
literacy.  The  new  University  of  Madagascar  is  at  the  head  of  a  public  system 
of  150  technical  schools,  38  secondary  schools,  and  2,500  primary  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  just  under  500,000.  There  are  a  number  of  private  schools 
and  many  of  the  Republic’s  more  than  2  million  Christians  are  also  trained  in 
church  primary,  technical,  and  agricultural  schools. 

The  literacy  rate  in  the  Malagasy  Republic  is  one  of  the  highest  among  the 
African  nations — an  overall  rate  of  35  to  40  percent,  and  as  high  as  60  percent 
in  Tananarive. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Madagascar’s  foreign  trade,  imports  and  exports,  is  in  good  part  with  France. 
However,  the  second  largest  country  trading  partner  of  Madagascar  is  the 
United  States.  Since  independence  in  1960,  U.S.  exports  to  Madagascar  have 
expanded  dramatically.  In  1960  U.S.  exports  to  Madagascar  were  valued  at 
$2.491,391 — in  1964  U.S.  exports  almost  doubled,  to  slightly  over  $3,950,000. 
This  expansion  of  trade  to  Madagascar  has  occurred  both  in  the  industrial  area 
and  for  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  This  major  expansion  in  export 
trade  took  place  while  U.S.  imports  from  Madagascar  were  expanding  also, 
but  at  a  lesser  rate  of  increase. 


SUGAR  ECONOMY  OF  THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

Madagascar  sugar  production  has  expanded  significantly  since  1954.  The 
country  now  has  not  only  become  self-sufficient,  but  has  started  exporting  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  of  sugar.  Sugarcane  is  grown  throughout  the  island,  but 
its  industrial  production  is  limited  to  several  growing  regions  in  the  west 
(Namakia.  near  Majunga),  the  northwest  (Ambanja,  the  island  of  Nossi-be,  and 
Ambilobe),  and  on  the  east  coast  (Brickaville  and  Tamatave).  The  cane  is 
processed  in  factories  at  Namakia,  Nossi-be,  Ambilobe,  and  near  Brickaville. 
Significant  quantities  started  to  be  exported  in  1957.  Of  its  current  125,000 
short  tons  of  production  77,000  to  80,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  is  now 
normally  exported  to  European  countries,  France,  and  other  areas,  including 
Africa  and  recently  the  United  States  (in  1964) . 


Malagasy  Republic  sugar  production  exports  consumption,  1955-6.'f 


1955— 

1956 _ 

19.57 _ 

1958  _ 

1959  - 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 

1962..., 

1963  _ 

1964  _ 


[Thousands  of  short  tons,  raw  value) 


Production 

Exports 

Consump¬ 

tion 

37 

3 

22 

51 

1 

24 

65 

12 

25 

i  1 

45 

26 

72 

36 

29 

96 

48 

31 

97 

51 

39 

96 

66 

43 

125 

77 

42 

84 

77 

48 

Source:  International  Sugar  Council  Statistics  and  Publications. 
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MADAGASCAR  SUGAR  AND  THE  U.S.  MARKET 

Before  1964,  however,  the  Malagasy  Republic  was  not  permitted  to  expoit 
sugar  to  the  United  States,  though  it  was  most  anxious  to  do  so.  This  interest 
of  course  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  price  between  19o7  and  1963 
averaged  2%  U.S.  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  world  price. 

In  early  1963  the  price  situation  reversed  itself.  The  world  price  started  to 
climb  and  then  exceeded  the  U.S.  price.  It  became  disadvantageous  pncewise 
to  sell  to  the  United  States.  In  November  this  disadvantage  was  at  its  greatest. 
As  the  chart  shows,  the  U.S.  price  in  November  1963  was  3.23  cents  a  P^nm 
lower  than  the  world  price.  It  was  then  that  Madagascar  was  first  permitted 
to  export  to  the  United  States. 


U.S.  SUGAR  SUPPLY  SITUATION  1963  AND  1964 

The  U.S.  supply  of  sugar  was  in  some  difficulty  as  a  result,  since  the 
United  States  normally  depends  on  foreign  countries  for  up  to  45  percent  or  its 
supply  and  most  foreign  sources  were  tempted  by  the  higher  world  mamet 

prices.  „  ,  ,. 

However,  since  most  of  the  foreign  countries  which  normally  supplied  the 
United  States  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  many  previous  years  when  the  U.S. 
price  was  higher  than  the  world,  it  could  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
continue  to  sell  to  the  United  States  even  in  a  period  of  price  disadvantage 
In  early  November  1963,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  sent  letters  to  most  of 
the  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world,  including  one  sent  on  the  5th  o 
November  1963  to  the  Foreign  Minister  to  the  Malagasy  Republic,  asking  whether 
they  could  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States  during  1964.  The  letter  stated  that 
the"  United  States  would  give  consideration  in  establishing  its  new  quotas  m 
the  new  sugar  legislation  to  the  amounts  that  were  offered  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  this  letter. 


MALAGASY  REPUBLIC  RESPONSE  TO  U.S.  REQUEST 

The  Malagasy  Republic’s  response  to  this  letter  was  quick  and,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances,  generous.  At  the  time  that  this  request  was  made  the 
price  for  sugar  was  $9.34  per  hundred  pounds  and  the  world  price  was  $ll.b3  pei 
hundred  pounds.  If  we  reduce  the  U.S.  price  by  duty  and  by  shipping  costs  to 
the  United  States  since  Madagascar  could  have  sold  sugar  at  rim  w°r]d 
to  markets  in  the  nearby  area,  the  differential  between  what  the  United  State, 
would  pay  and  what  Madagascar  could  get  elsewhere  would  have  been  up  to  $1 

per  hundred  pounds.  „  ,  .  „  ,  ,r  Q 

At  that  time  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  a  differential  in  favor  of  U.S. 
prices  would  ever  be  reestablished.  Yet  without  hesitation,  in  December  1963, 
11  550  tons  of  sugar  were  promised  to  the  U.S.  market.  In  late  April,  when  a 
differential  in  favor  of  the  world  market  still  existed,  Madagascar  offered  an 
additional  5,500  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  a  total  commitment  ot 
17,000  tons,  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  export  supply.  In  the  context  of  today  s 
sugar  market,  these  commitments  perhaps  may  not  seem  important ;  however,  m 
late  1963  and  early  1964,  it  seemed  to  observers,  based  on  actual  trading  in  the 
futures  market,  that  the  U.S.  price  for  sugar  would  continue  to  be  lower  than 
the  world  market  price  for  some  time  to  come,  possibly  for  many  years.  I  oi  & 
country  with  such  limited  financial  resources  to  devote  more  than  25  percent  ot 
its  exportable  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  at  such  a  time  was  a  remarkable 
decision,  especially  when  it  meant  a  sacrifice  of  almost  50  percent  of  the  net 

revenue  that  it  might  overwise  have  expected. 

While  Madagascar’s  decision  was  made  with  some  expectation  that  it  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  expand  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  impetus  was  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  a  desire  to  establish  closer  economic 
and  political  ties  with  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


RESPONSE  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

As  stated,  it  is  understood  that  similar  requests  were  made  by  the  United 
States  to  everv  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  those 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  Cuba.  The  Malagasy  Republic  is  not,  of  course, 
in  a  position  to  know  what  the  responses  were,  but  the  record  of  what  actually 
happened  in  1964  speaks  for  itself.  A  few  highlights  from  the  actual  record 

should  be  noted :  . 

In  all  in  1963,  31  countries  had  exported  sugar  to  the  United  States.  As  ex¬ 
porters  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market,  all  of  these  countries  had  benefited  in  the 
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past  by  the  favorable  price  situation  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the 
world  market.  For  most  of  these  countries  such  price  benefits  had  existed  since 
1960  and  for  some  of  the  countries  for  many,  many  more  years. 

Of  the  31  countries  which  supplied  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963  and 
prior  years,  only  8  increased  their  exports  in  1964  to  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  response  to  this  urgent  appeal. 

Of  the  eight  countries  which  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  only  two 
supplied  more  than  fractional  increases  in  1964  over  1963. 

Several  countries  which  had  supplied  sugar  in  1963  supplied  nothing  in  1964. 

One  country,  Mexico,  increased  its  exports  in  1964  compared  to  1963  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  from  approximately  379,000  to  491,000  tons. 

One  country,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  had  never  supplied  sugar  in  prior  years, 
had  no  history  of  advantageous  sales  to  the  United  States  in  the  past,  yet  volun¬ 
teered  to  export  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  countries  who  in  effect  failed  to 
respond  to  the  U.S.  plea,  failed  to  do  so  because  of  hurricanes  and  natural 
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disasters  or  crop  failures,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to  expand  exports.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  number  of  such  historic  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  not  only  chose  1964  as  a  year  in  which  to  decrease  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  but  also  as  a  year  in  which  to  expand  their  exports  to  other  markets. 


POSITION  OF  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

The  Malagasy  Republic,  has  no  quarrel  With  any  other  country  as  a  supplier 
of  sugar  It  wishes  only  to  point  out  that  in  the  sugar  field,  the  Malagasy  Repub¬ 
lic  did  not  have  an  obligation  to  the  United  States,  yet  out  of  friendship  chose 

^Madagascar  is  the  only  newly  independent  country  of  Africa  that  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United  States.  While  Africa  as  a  whole  is  not 
vet  as  important  a  sugar-producing  area  as  others,  it  has  plans  for  expansion  of 
agriculture  in  the  direction.  There  are  a  number  of  sections  of  Africa  that  are 
well  suited  to  the  production  of  this  important  commodity  and  Africa  as  a 
whole  is  developing  its  agriculture  rather  later  than  most  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  While  in  no  way  wishing  to  challenge  the 
position  of  those  countries  that  have  had  long  and  remunerative  trade  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  United  States,  it  is  felt  that  the  ability  of  Africa  to  participate 
in  such  an  important  market  as  the  U.S.  sugar  market  should  not  be  hampered 
bv  the  lack  of  a  history  of  having  exported  such  a  commodity  in  the  past,  when 
in  fact  this  important  area  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  develop  its  ability  to 
produce  such  commodities  until  very  recently  .  ...... 

The  Malagasy  Republic  feels  that  it  is  representative  of  Africa  and  that  the 
U.S.  response  to  its  very  modest  requests  will  be  interpreted  by  the  other  African 
countries  which  are  producers  of  raw  materials  and  agricultural  materials,  as  an 
indication  of  the  wav  in  which  the  United  States  intends  to  deal  with  the  serious 
economic  problems  of  this  area.  For  this  reason  it  is  urged  that  serious  consid¬ 
eration  be  given  to  granting  quotas  in  accordance  with  intent  and  rare  good  will 
evidenced  bv  the  Malagasy  Republic  rather  than  by  using  a  rare  mathematical 
system  which,  no  matter  how  carefully  weighted,  cannot  reflect  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 

THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC  REQUEST 


Accordingly,  the  Malagasy  Republic  requests  that  the  administration  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  considered  granting  a  minimum  quota  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic  of  three  cargoes  of  sugar,  totaling  30,000  short  tons,  raw 

V&A  further  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  imposition  of  a  fee  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  recapture  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the  U.S. 
m-ice  While  this  mav  have  a  certain  merit,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
suppliers  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  who  are  very  close  in  time  and  distance  to 
the  United  States,  the  imposition  of  such  a  fee  presents  serious  difficulty  for  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 


U.S.  sugar  receipts  -from  foreign  countries 
[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


1963 

1964 

_ 

228,  573 

19,  828 

223,  593 

216,  705 

7,  364 

5, 192 

469,  833 

183, 708 

British  Honduras - 

British  West  Indies. . 
China,  Republic  of... 

1,712 
141,  359 
71,  272 
45,  028 

6, 006 
142, 212 
81, 166 
28,  304 

40,  649 

40,  537 

Dominican  Republic. 

590, 005 
56,  491 

411, 501 
57, 931 

18,  967 

20,  582 

48,  573 

54,  491 

38,  583 

5, 343 

French  West  Indies.. 

94,  312 
51, 059 

37, 194 
37,  747 

40, 433 

15, 028 

1963 

1964 

118, 969 

9,  982 

110,  562 

11,  569 

66,  617 
379, 371 
38,  402 
10, 225 
4, 689 
413,  431 

1, 194, 847 
20,  870 
132, 282 

10,  598 
13,  619 

11,  916 

490,  843 
50,  351 
19, 276 

235, 000 
1,216, 247 

119,  957 
10, 271 

Southern  Rhodesia... 

4, 289 

Venezuela _ 

4,  593,  624 

3,  631, 840 

Source:  Sugar  Report  No.  153,  February  1965. 
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U.S.  dollar  exports  to  Malagasy  Republic,  1960-64 


Item 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Percent 
change 
1964  over 
1959 

Food  and  live  animals  including  milk  and 
cream,  cereal  preparations  and  fruit 
preparations...  .  _  . 

$833 

$62, 348 

$187,  530 

$200, 929 

$322, 318 

38, 859 

Tobacco  and  beverages  _  . 

52, 832 

39, 306 

46,  943 

89, 539 

131, 685 

+149 

Crude  materials,  inedible  mostly  textile 
fabric  waste _  —  -  _  -  .  _ 

828,  579 

209, 285 

192, 966 

120, 073 

18, 302 

-97 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  related 
products  (mostly  petroleum) _  ... 

100, 652 

401, 150 

358,  703 

113, 693 

220,885 

+119 

Chemicals  including  paints  and  drugs _ 

23, 502 

20,  809 

43, 366 

77,  554 

52, 693 

+124 

Manufactured  goods  including  hand  tools, 
rubber  products,  madeup  textiles,  and 
iron  and  steel  products _ _  _  _ 

58,  015 

85, 567 

45, 072 

78, 682 

174, 377 

+200 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  agricultural  machinery,  machin¬ 
ery  for  special  equipment,  road  motor 
vehicles,  aircraft  and  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  _ _ _  _ 

1, 371, 640 

1,344,238 

1, 675, 012 

2, 485, 664 

2, 468, 844 

+80 

Manufactured  articles  including  furni¬ 
ture,  instruments,  and  printed  matter, . 
Special  shipments. .  .  _ ... 

22, 179 

45, 366 

44, 113 

48, 150 

49, 237 

+122 

33, 159 

48, 136 

164, 027 

197, 801 

512, 095 

1,328 

Total,  U.S.  exports  to  Malagasy _ 

2, 491, 391 

1,895,205 

2, 757, 732 

3, 418, 085 

3, 950, 436 

+58 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  without  objec¬ 
tion,  on  behalf  of  the  Swaziland  Sugar  Association  a  statement  sub¬ 
mitted  by  them  and  I  want  also  to  insert  into  the  record,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  a  letter  with  attached  statements  for  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria, 
chairman  of  the  Inter- American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  SWAZILAND  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 

Swaziland  is  a  small  developing  country,  6,705  square  miles  in  area,  lying 
between  the  Transvaal  Province  of  South  Africa  and  Mozambique  (or  Portuguese 
East  Africa).  The  population  is  approximately  288,000,  of  which  277,000  are 
Africans  coming  almost  entirely  from  one  tribe — the  Swazi ;  8,000  are  of  Euro¬ 
pean  descent ;  and  just  under  3,000  are  of  mixed  race.  The  country  is  unmarked 
by  racial  strife  and  promises  to  be  a  symbol  of  rational  and  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  among  the  emerging  independent  nations  of  Africa. 

Swaziland  is  now  a  British  protectorate  and  is  making  rapid  progress  toward 
independence.  There  is  already  an  elected  Legislative  Council,  the  majority 
of  whose  members  are  African.  The  ruling  party  whose  supporters  won  all  the 
seats  in  the  election  last  year  is  conservative  in  outlook  and  anxious  to  see  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  economy  so  that  liable  independence  will  be  achieved. 
Independence  is  expected  within  a  year  and  certainly  will  be  achieved  during 
the  currency  of  this  new  U.S.  sugar  legislation. 

The  sugar  industry  which  started  in  1958  is  now  the  largest  and  most  important 
industry  in  Swaziland.  Its  members  employ  some  10,000  persons,  or  more  than 
any  other  single  industry.  Sugar  exports  from  Swaziland  represent  in  value  ap¬ 
proximately  40  percent  of  total  exports.  Employment  of  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  by  the  sugar  industry  provides  an  excellent  means  of  enabling 
Swazi  to  become  skilled  workers.  Swazi  are  already  operating  caterpillar  earth- 
moving  machinery  used  extensively  in  the  industry,  driving  heavy  trucking 
equipment,  and  operating  the  complicated  machinery  in  the  sugar  mills.  In 
addition,  Swazi  are  employed  for  clerical  and  other  administrative  duties.  It 
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is  readily  apparent  that  the  sugar  industry  is  a  most  vital  factor  in  the  economy 

of  Swaziland.  ,  TT  _  , 

In  1965  Swaziland  was  allocated  a  quota  of  9,300  tons  in  the  U.S.  market. 
Prior  to  1965  and  since  1958,  Swaziland’s  sugar  production  was  integrated  with 
that  of  South  Africa  under  an  intergovernmental  agreement  whereby  South 
Africa  undertook  to  provide  markets  for  all  Swaziland’s  production  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  maximum  tonnage.  Beginning  in  1964  the  production  limitation 
was  changed  to  an  8%-percent  share  of  the  combined  local  and  export  markets 
of  South  Africa  and  “Swaziland.  Under  the  agreement,  all  export  sugar  was 
marketed  by  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  in  its  own  name.  Thus. 
Swazi  did  not  appear  as  a  separate  entity  in  international  sugar  trade.  As  a 
consequence,  Swaziland  was  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the  Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1962.  Its  participation  was  reflected,  however,  in  the  quota  allocated 
to  South  Africa  in  those  amendments.  .  „„„ 

In  response  to  the  emergency  requirements  of  the  United  States  m  1963  and 
1964.  South  Africa  shipped  additional  tonnages  of  sugar  which  vvere,  in  part, 
available  because  of  the  contribution  from  Swaziland’s  production  to  South 
Africa’s  general  export  availability. 

By  mutual  agreement  these  arrangements,  whereby  South  Africa  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  marketing  Swaziland  sugar,  were  terminated  on  December  31,  1964. 
Now  South  Africa  is  no  longer  in  any  way  responsible  for  providing  markets  for 
Swaziland  sugar;  Swaziland  is  now  on  its  own,  an  entity  in  the  world  sugar 
market.  Since  Swazi’s  own  local  consumption  is  only  some  8,000  tons,  the  Swazi¬ 
land  sugar  industry  is  now  entirely  dependent  upon  exports.  It  is  only  in  the 
context  of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  that  Swaziland  has  any  other 
assured  outlet  for  a  proportion  of  her  export  availability. 

Swaziland’s  independent  position  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  the  quotas  for  1965  were  determined  and  Swaziland  was 
allocated  9,300  tons.  This  represented  an  8% -percent  share  of  the  combined 
total  of  109,408  tons  allocated  to  Swaziland  and  South  Africa.  This  action,  com¬ 
ing  as  it  did  from  the  first  foreign  country  to  establish  a  consulate  in  Swaziland, 
was  particularly  welcome  as  evidence  of  U.S.  interest  and  confidence  in  the  future 

of  the  country.  ,  , 

Swaziland  now  urges  the  Congress  to  reaffirm  this  interest  by  the  allocation 
of  a  quota  to  Swaziland  of  at  least  9,300  tons.  In  fact,  Swaziland  respectfully 
urges  that  its  quota  be  moderately  increased,  if  possible,  to  15,000  or  20,000  tons. 

The  current  1965-66  crop  is  expected  to  produce  about  150,000  tons.  The  es¬ 
timated  production  from  existing  developed  caneland  in  1966-67  will  be  on  the 
order  of  180.000  tons.  A  quota  in  the  U.S.  market  provides  a  stable  outlet  at  a 
satisfactory  price  which  is  necessary  for  stability  in  the  industry — particularly 
in  a  producing  country  which,  like  Swaziland,  consumes  such  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  own  production.  . 

From  a  purely  commercial  viewpoint,  a  modest  increase  m  the  present  quota 
would  facilitate  shipping  arrangements  since  a  quota  of  9,300  tons  represents  only 
a  partial  normal  cargo  load  and  is  less  economical  to  ship.  An  increased  quota, 
as  is  urged,  would  be  help  in  the  form  of  trade  to  help  Swaziland  help  itself.  It 
would  encourage  this  emerging  African  nation — soon  to  become  independent — 
which  has  already  shown  every  sign  of  developing  in  a  sensible,  responsible,  and 


democratic  fashion  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Robert  D.  Larsen, 

Washington,  D.C. 


(Robert  D.  Larsen  is  a  registered  agent  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  the  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Post  Office  Box 
445,  Mbabane,  Swaziland.  South  Africa.  A  copy  of  the  foregoing  is  being  filed 
with  the  Registration  Section  and  said  filing  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  approved  the  foregoing.) 
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Organization  of  American  States, 

Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  18,  1965. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  In  accordance  with  our  recent  conversation  concerning  the 
sugar  problem  and  its  implications  for  the  Latin  American  members  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  and 
that  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  which  you  chair,  the  enclosed  statement 
of  my  views  on  the  matter.  The  document  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  dis¬ 
cussions  and  recommendations  made  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  sugar  author¬ 
ities  of  the  member  countries  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  April,  but  represents  views  for  which  I  alone  assume 
responsibility. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  personally  before  your 
committee,  in  order  to  make  known  to  you  and  your  members  the  interest  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  on  this  subject.  However,  because  of  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  public  hearings  from  the  original  date  set,  unfortunately  I  am 
unable  to  attend  personally  during  the  new  dates  because  of  previous  commit¬ 
ments  abroad.  Therefore,  may  I  request,  if  possible,  that  my  statement  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  official  record  of  the  Hearings. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria, 

Chairman,  Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


Statement  by  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 


INTRODUCTION 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this  document  for  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  sets  forth  the  principal  elements 
underlying  the  position  of  the  Latin  American  sugar-producing  countries  regard¬ 
ing  proposed  new  U.S.  sugar  legislation. 

The  discussion  commencing  now  on  legislation  to  regulate  U.S.  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  and  trade  gives  this  Congress  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  affirm  once 
again  the  desire  of  this  country’s  legislative  and  executive  authorities  to  support 
and  encourage  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Congress  is  now  facing  the  responsibility  of  legislating  in  an  area  involv¬ 
ing  simultaneous  consideration  of  the  reasonable  interests  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  American  consumer,  and  this  country’s  com¬ 
mitments  in  its  decision  to  aid  fellow  members  of  the  inter- American*  system. 

Thus,  whether  this  country’s  new  sugar  legislation  initiates  a  new  era  in 
hemisphere  relations  will  depend  upon  the  good  judgment  with  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reconciling  these  factors  is  met. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  sets  forth  two  points  which,  because  of  their 
great  importance,  merit  special  mention :  the  need  to  stimulate  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries’  economic  development  in  order  for  them  to  achieve  better  living 
conditions  for  their  people,  and  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  as  a  dynamic 
factor  in  sustaining  this  development. 

The  fact  that  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  recognizes  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  in  the  Latin  American  development  process  evidences  the  concern 
of  hemisphere  governments  with  an  aspect  of  the  problem-ridden  Latin  American 
economy,  which  for  several  years  has  been  acquiring  evermore  alarming  features. 
Indeed,  despite  the  need  to  meet  the  requirements  of  higher  living  standards 
for  rapidly  growing  populations,  one  of  the  decisive  factors  for  strengthening 
the  economic  base  upon  which  improvements  must  be  founded — i.e.,  export 
revenues — is  growing  very  slowly.  In  fact,  between  1953  and  1963,  the  value 
of  Latin  American  exports  increased  by  2.8  percent  per  annum,  while  the  rate 
for  the  other  developing  countries  was  5  percent,  that  of  the  developed  countries 
was  6.8  percent,  and  the  world  rate  was  6.2  percent. 

The  seriousness  of  these  divergent  growth  rates  is  dramatized  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result,  Latin  America  has  been  unable  to  share  in  the  marked  expan¬ 
sion  of  world  trade  that  has  taken  place  over  the  same  period.  On  the  contrary, 
the  region’s  participation  in  total  world  trade  fell  from  9.4  percent  of  the  total 
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in  1953  to  6.8  percent  in  1963.  Participation  by  the  developed  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  climbed  from  72.5  to  77.1  percent. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  lieen  brought  about  by  both  internal  and  external 
causes.  The  former  include  certain  structural  deficiencies  in  the  economies, 
which,  in  the  short  run,  Latin  America  is  unable  to  correct  for  lack  of  resources. 
Only  a  substantial  increase  in  export  revenues  would  permit  the  adoption  of 
necessary  remedial  measures. 

Among  the  external  causes,  particular  significance  attaches  to  the  consequences 
of  policies  persued  by  certain  developed  countries  in  regard  to  the  production 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  In  this  respect,  not  only  the  sub¬ 
sidization  of  uneconomical  agricultural  production,  but  also  the  granting  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  preferences  to  certain  countries  or  groups  of  countries,  have  tended 
to  restrict  the  possibilities  for  Latin  American  exports. 

The  matter  that  concerns  us  here,  which  is  the  Latin  American  sugar  trade, 
is  no  exception  to  the  overall  picture  sketched  above.  As  with  many  other 
basic  commodities,  Latin  America  is  an  efficient  sugar  producer,  with  particularly 
suitable  soil  and  climate,  a  long  tradition  in  this  branch  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  large  investments  in  equipment  and  facilities,  and  a  longstanding  com¬ 
mand  of  mill  operation  techniques. 

In  spite  of  this  favorable  position,  the  region  is  unable  to  take  firm  advantage 
of  it.  because  of  the  existence  of  various  restricted  markets  organized  to  protect 
the  domestic  production  of  certain  developed  countries  or  that  of  exporting 
countries  associated  with  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  U.S.  market  has  special  significance  for  Latin 
America.  Such  will  be  the  case  until  the  establishment,  on  a  worldwide  scale, 
of  an  arrangement  allowing  for  equitable  participation  by  all  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  in  marketing  their  sugar.  It  also  explains  the  concern  with  which  Latin 
American  governments  view  the  gradual  reduction  in  their  share  of  the  U.S, 
sugar  market. 

The  chief  elements  underlying  Latin  America's  position  on  sugar  are  the 
principles'  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  regarding  the  role  of  international 
trade  as  a  dynamic  factor  in  the  economic  development  of  Latin  American 
countries;  the  sugar  industry’s  economic  and  social  implications  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  :  the  region’s  longstanding  tradition  of  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States 
and  the  importance  to  the  latter  of  having  a  secure  and  efficient  regional  supplier ; 
the  adverse  consequences  of  imposing  import,  fees  on  sugar,  which  lower  net 
revenues  from  exports  of  this  commodity ;  the  great  significance  of  Latin 
America  as  a  customer  of  the  United  States ;  and  finally,  Latin  America’s  just 
aspirations  in  regard  to  its  participation  in  supplying  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market. 

I.  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  AND  EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Just  as  inter-American  political  solidarity  has  a  long  tradition  unequaled  in 
in  the  rest,  of  the  world,  so,  too,  in  the  economic  and  social  sphere,  the  govern¬ 
ments’  desire  for  better  living  conditions  for  their  people  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  hemisphere’s  countries  has  been  unanimous  and  is  clearly  defined. 

This  definition  is  contained  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  which,  upon  the 
initiative  of  President  Kennedy,  established  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Alliance,  reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson,  are  clear  and  concise ; 
basically,  they  involve  acceleration  of  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  participating  countries  of  Latin  America  so  that  they  may  achieve  maximum 
levels  of  well-being,  with  equal  opportunities  for  all,  in  democratic  societies 
adapted  to  their  own  needs  and  desires. 

It  might  be  alleged  that  from  a  purely  legalistic  point  of  view  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  is  not  a  formal  international  treaty  that  can  be  invoked  to 
compel  action  by  its  signatories.  In  reality,  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  repre¬ 
sents  much  more  than  that :  It  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  desire  of  peoples 
and  governments  to  strive  together  to  achieve  the  minimum  goals  of  well-being 
for  the  population  of  an  entire  continent.  Hence,  one  can  speak  of  the  “mystique 
of  the  Alliance,”  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  com¬ 
mitments  made  in  signing  the  charter. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  not  only  stipulates  clearly  the  Alliance’s  ob¬ 
jectives,  but  it  also  establishes  incontrovertibly  the  importance  of  foreign  trade 
as  a  dynamic  factor  in  development.  In  title  IV,  in  fact,  member  countries  of  the 
Alliance  “recognize  that  the  economic  development  of  Latin  America  requires 
expansion  of  its  trade,  a  simultaneous  and  corresponding  increase  in  foreign 
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exchange  incomes  received  from  exports,  a  lessening  of  cyclical  or  seasonal  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  incomes  of  those  countries  that  still  depend  heavily  on  the  export 
of  raw  materials  *  *  Moreover,  to  permit  expansion  of  the  Latin  American 
countries’  trade  so  as  to  achieve  the  stated  goals,  the  charter  specifically  men¬ 
tions,  among  others,  the  following  commitments  by  importing  member  countries : 

(a)  Reduction  and,  if  possible,  elimination  within  the  shortest  possible 
period,  of  restrictions  on  the  consumption  and  importation  of  primary  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  those  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  processing  in  the 
country  of  origin ; 

( b )  Elimination,  also  as  soon  as  possible,  of  undue  protection  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  basic  products ; 

(c)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  taxes  discouraging  the  consumption  of 
imported  basic  products ; 

(d)  In  general,  abstention  from  following  policies  that  cause  adverse  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  volume  and  prices  of  exports  of  basic  products. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  has  defined  the  responsibilities  of  the  member 
governments  in  the  cooperative  effort  to  hasten  the  region’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  well-being.  The  Latin  American  governments  are  facing  the 
indispensable  reforms  and  have  taken  on  the  scheduling  of  future  development. 
In  every  case,  however,  economic  and  financial  difficulties  are  hindering  reforms 
and  programs. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  founding  and  driving  force  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  decisive 
element  of  success  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Alliance’s  goals.  This  country’s  coopera¬ 
tion  under  the  Alliance  in  the  area  of  financing  and  technical  assistance  is  of 
extraordinary  importance.  In  regard  to  foreign  trade,  however,  U.S.  cooperation 
with  Latin  America  has  not  met  with  expectations. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  aware  of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Alliance.  They  appreciate  and  value  the  cooperation  rendered  by  the  United 
States.  But  they  have  also  had  the  bitter  experience  of  observing  that  external 
financial  assistance  programs  are  inadequate  to  sustain  the  effort  demanded 
by  the  development  goals  of  the  Alliance  itself. 

The  importance  of  financial  assistance  is  not  discounted ;  but  for  purposes  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  requires  the  implementation  of  the  highest 
order  of  domestic  effort  and  structural  and  institutional  reforms,  an  increase 
in  income  from  exports  is  the  principal  factor  in  fostering  development,  whereas 
other  types  of  aid  are  but  immediate  auxiliary  measures  that  will  tend  to  disap¬ 
pear  as  Latin  American  countries  expand  and  consolidate  their  economic  base. 

It  has  been  shown  that  only  an  increase  in  export  revenues  can  break  the 
stranglehold  in  which  Latin  American  “economic  opportunity”  now  finds  itself. 

II.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Sugar  is  one  of  Latin  America’s  most  important  products  from  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  social  standpoint.  As  a  provider  of  foreign  exchange,  sugar  held 
fifth  place  (excluding  petroleum)  in  1963  and  eighth  in  1964,  as  can  be  seen  in 
chart  1. 

In  1963,  revenues  from  sugar  sales  abroad  represented,  for  14  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  almost  7  percent  of  total  export  income.  For  example,  this  commodity 
accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  total  export  ( see 
table  1).  Furthermore,  the  impact  of  sugar  upon  the  principal  exporting  coun¬ 
tries’  economies  is  appreciably  greater  than  that  of  other  products  enjoying  a 
relatively  higher  volume  of  exports.  This  is  because,  in  addition  to  sugar’s 
being  an  agricultural  product  requiring  numerous  workers  for  its  cultivation, 
its  refining  is  an  economic  activity  with  a  great  hearing  on  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the  country  producing  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  goods  and  services 
the  sugar  industry  demands  generate  collateral  activities  whose  importance, 
though  not  precisely  measurable,  is  of  considerable  significance.  Moreover,  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America,  activities  associated  with  sugar  growing  last 
throughout  all  or  most  of  the  year  and  are  an  important  employment  stabilizing 
factor. 

If  the  social  implications  of  the  sugar  industry  are  borne  in  mind,  it  will  he 
easy  to  understand  the  serious  concern  with  which  Latin  American  governments 
look  upon  the  problems  facing  them  in  marketing  sugar  abroad.  Unofficial 
estimates,  though  rather  conservative,  allow  one  to  say  that  this  activity  provides 
employment  for  about  1  million  workers.  With  their  dependents  included,  this 
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means  that  a  total  of  more  than  4  million  persons  rely  upon  the  sugar  industry 
for  their  livelihood. 

By  way  of  illustration,  a  few  examples  can  be  cited  to  point  up  the  sociological 
importance  of  sugar  production  and  refining.  Mexico,  the  area’s  second  largest 
producer  and  leading  exporter  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  shows  the  following 
distribution  of  income  from  this  commodity:  43  percent  goes  to  some  83,000 
farmers  owning  the  canefields  with  an  average  area  of  about  9  acres,  19  percent 
does  to  sugar  mill  workers,  24  percent  covers  the  mills’  production  costs  and 
profits,  and  14  percent  is  for  distribution  and  sales  costs. 

In  Colombia,  between  60  and  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  sugar  stored  in  mills  is 
for  wages  and  social  benefits. 

In  Peru,  small  farmers  and  cooperatives  own  more  than  30  percent  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  Central  America,  this  proportion  reaches  55  percent.  In  Brazil,  50 
percent  of  production  belongs  to  about  50,000  small  and  medium  farmers. 

In  all  producing  countries,  moreover,  the  sugar  industry  supports  extensive 
social  welfare  services  (medical  and  educational)  for  its  employees. 

The  idea  that  has  existed,  and  that  persists  in  many  ill-informed  circles,  that 
Latin  American  sugar  production  benefits  only  a  small  nucleus  of  privileged 
persons,  lacks  any  basis.  In  some  cases  it  merely  reflects  the  situation  of  a 
remote  and  different  past. 


Table  1. — Latin  America:  Value  of  sugar  exports  and  percentage  of  total 

exports,  1963 


Dominican  Republic . 

Peru . . j— ----- 

Haiti _ _ — - 

Mexico - - - 

Nicaragua - 

Costa  Rica - - 

Brazil - - 

Argentina . . --A— 

Guatemala - - - - 

Ecuador _ _ _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay - 

El  Salvador _ 

Colombia - - 

Subtotal _ 

Venezuela _ — 

Total  Latin  America. 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Sugar 

Total 

Percentage 

exports  1 

exports 

89.3 

174 

51.3 

64.9 

540 

12.0 

4.8 

41 

11.7 

59.6 

985 

6.1 

6.0 

100 

6.0 

5.1 

95 

5.4 

72.9 

1,406 

5.2 

63.9 

1,365 

4.7 

6.2 

154 

4.0 

5.6 

149 

3.8 

1.6 

60 

2.7 

.7 

40 

1.8 

2.4 

154 

1.6 

5.5 

446 

1.2 

388.5 

5,709 

6.8 

13.8 

2,629 

.6 

402.3 

8,338 

4.8 

i  In  addition  to  sugar,  includes  in  some  cases  certain  sugar  byproducts;  their  value  within  the  total 
exported  is  negligible. 

Sources:  United  Nations,  “Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics  1963”  (New  York,  1964);  SIECA, 
“4th  Central  American  Statistical  Compendium”  (March  1965). 

For  Latin  America,  the  sugar  industry  means  the  development  of  an  activity 
for  which  it  enjoys  exceptional  ecological  conditions.  Further  it  represents  a 
clear  and  undisputed  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  a  properly  orga¬ 
nized,  sustained  effort.  This  industry,  so  long  a  part  of  Latin  America,  has  been 
developed  and  consolidated  over  a  period  of  time  thanks  to  the  persistence  of  local 
entrepreneurs.  In  many  regions  the  sugar  plantation  was  the  first  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  improved  agricultural  techniques  later  extended  to  others.  The 
sugar  mill  itself  was  the  first  vocational  school. 

All  this,  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  in  the  world  sugar  market  and  the  prospects 
for  further  reductions  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 


III.  LATIN  AMERICA  AS  SUGAR  SUPPLIER  TO  THE  U.S.  MARKET 

Latin  America  has  traditionally  been  the  chief  supplier  of  foreign  sugar  to 
the  U.S.  market.  Until  1959,  its  share  in  supplying  the  U.S.  market  accounted 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  imports  from  foreign  sources  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Until  that  year,  Latin  American  participation  was 
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Source:  America  Latina:  Probl«i*as  j  perspectlvas  iel  desarr-ollo  eco'iCmico,  1964.  Parte  I,  (OEA/ Ser.H/ x  .6,  CIES/627.  28  nov.  1064),  UNION 
PANAKrlR  1CANA. 

Fund,  (official  data) 
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limited  almost  exclusively  to  Cuba,  a  country  which,  owing  to  historical  and 
economic  circumstances,  had  long  been  a  prominent  supplier  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  countries  in  the  region  that  exported  to  this  market 
were  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  El  Salvador. 
A  few  countries  outside  this  hemisphere  also  participated,  hut  their  exports  were 
insignificant. 

Since  Cuba  has  been  eliminated  from  the  IT.S.  market,  Latin  America  has  been 
making  a  genuine  effort  to  supply  more  sugar  to  that  market.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  sales  opportunities  of  other  extracontinental  producers, 
whose  exports  to  the  United  States  had  previously  often  been  sporadic  and,  in 
any  case,  limited,  have  sharply  increased  at  the  expense  of  Latin  American  par¬ 
ticipation.  Supplies  from  domestic  production  and  the  Philippines  have  also 
increased  substantially. 

Tables  2  and  3  and  chart  2  provide  clear  evidence  of  the  constant  decline  in 
the  sugar  between  Latin  America  and  its  principal  traditional  customer. 

There  are,  therefore,  factors  to  support  Latin  America’s  aspiration  to  preserve 
its  position  as  a  supplier  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market.  But  events  since  1961  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  its  position  has  rapidly  deteriorated. 

In  1959  and  1960,  Latin  American  participation  in  meeting  this  country  s  sugar 
requirements  constituted  about  37  percent  of  the  total.  A  few  years  later,  that 
is  to  say,  in  1964,  this  participation  dropped  to  less  than  half,  or  17.4  percent 
of  the  total  offered  for  consumption.  Meanwhile,  domestic  producers  increased 
their  deliveries  by  8  percent,  the  Philippines,  by  3  percent,  and  the  other  extra- 
continental  foreign  countries  increased  their  deliveries  more  than  80  times,  as 
shown  in  table  2  and  chart  3. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Latin  America,  this  situation  is  even  more  discouraging. 
This  is  because  its  chief  extra  continental  competitors,  such  as  the  territories 
and  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  Metropolitan  France, 
the  French  overseas  departments  and  territories  enjoy  the  preferential  sugar 
markets  of  their  former  metropolis  or  of  the  more  developed  countries  in  those 
groups,  to  whose  markets  Latin  American  sugar  exports  do  not  have  access  under 
the  same  conditions. 


Table  2. — United,  States:  Final  adjusted  sugar  quotas  for  domestic  producers 

and  foreign  countries,  1959-64 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Domestic  production: 

Continental  production - 

Insular  production - - - 

In  thousands  of  short  tons,  raw  value 

2,965 

1,960 

3,289 

1,843 

3,324 

2,027 

3, 295 
1,981 

4,037 

1,923 

3,610 

1,918 

Total  domestic  production - 

4,926 

5, 132 

5,352 

5,276 

5, 960 

6, 528 

Latin  America: 

Cuba _ 

Rest  of  Latin  America - 

3,215 

270 

2,420 
1, 338 

2,207 

2,598 

2,394 

1,584 

Total  Latin  America - - 

3,486 

3,757 

2,207 

2, 598 

2,394 

1,584 

Other  foreign  countries: 

Philippines _ _ — 

Rest  of  the  world - - - 

980 

9 

1, 156 
119 

1,471 

791 

1,267 

855 

1, 195 
966 

1,220 

787 

Total,  other  foreign  countries - 

989 

1,275 

236 

2,262 

180 

2, 122 

4 

2,161 

2,007 

Total . . . 

Domestic  production - - — 

9,400 

10,400 

10,000 

10,000 

10, 515 

9,119 

Percentages  of  total  consumption 

52.4 
37.1 

10.4 
.1 

49.3 

36.1 

11.1 
1.2 
2.3 

53.5 

22.1 

14.7 

7.9 

1.8 

52.8 

26.0 

12.7 

8.6 

56.7 

22.7 
11.4 

9.2 

60.6 

17.4 

13.4 
8.6 

Philippines _ _ - . - . — 

Rest  of  the  world _ 

Total  consumption - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

sources:  u.d.  uepaxuiusin  Agimuuuio, 

1963,  ibid.,  No.  145  (June  1964), p.  16;  1964, ibid.,  No.  152  (January  1965),  p.  13. 

(52-812—65 - 24 
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Table  3. — Final  adjusted  sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries,  1959-64 


Country  or  region 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Latin  America: 

In  thousands  of  short  tons,  raw  value 

3, 215 
270 

2, 420 
1,338 

2,"  598 

2,394 

1,584 

Rest  of  Latin  America  .  _ 

2,207 

Total  Latin  America . . .  - 

Other  foreign  countries: 

Philippines.  _  _ _ 

3, 485 

3,  758 

2,207 

2,598 

2, 394 

1,584 

980 

1 

8 

1, 156 
97 
21 

1,471 

534 

157 

1,267 

616 

139 

1,195 

754 

212 

1,220 

659 

128 

British  Commonwealth _ _ _ _ 

Rest  of  the  world _ 

Total,  other  foreign  countries.  _ 

Unassigned _  ...  _  ..  . 

989 

1,275 

256 

2, 262 
180 

2,122 

4 

2,161 

2,007 

Total _ 

Total  Latin  America _ _ .  - 

Total  other  foreign  countries. . 

Philippines  _  _ 

British  Commonwealth -  - 

Rest  of  the  world _  .  _ _ 

4,474 

5. 269 

4,649 

4,724 

4, 555 

3,591 

Percentages  of  total  imports 

77.9 
22.1 
(21.  9) 

(-) 
1 2) 

71.3 
24. 1 
(21. 91 
(1.  8) 
(.4) 
4.8 

47. 5 

48.6 
(31.  6) 
(11.5) 

(5.  5) 
3.9 

55.0 
44.9 
(26. 8) 
(13.0) 
(4.  5) 
.1 

52.6 
47.4 
(26.  2) 
(16.  6) 
(4.  6) 

44. 1 

55.8 
(34.  0) 
(18.4) 
(3.5) 

Total _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources:  1959-62,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  “Sugar  Reports”  (October  1963),  p.  30;  1963,  ibid.,  No. 
145  (June  1964),  p.  16;  1964,  ibid..  No.  152  (January  1965),  p.  13. 
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Chart  3 

UNITED  STATESi  Peroentage  Distribution  of  all  Sugar  for  Domestic 
Consuaption,  of  National  and  Foreign  Origin,  1959-196** 


LATIN  AMERICA 


PHILIPPINES 


BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 


Wm 


UNITED  STATES 


■'U't.1 


Paroantagea 
100 


196** 


1965 


1962 


1961 


I960 


1959 


•METROPOLITAN  FRANCE,  FRENCH  OVERSEAS  DEPARTMENTS  AND  TERRITORIES 
SOURCE:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  SUGAR  REPORT,  various  issues. 
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This  situation  points  up  once  more  the  importance  of  regulating  the  inter¬ 
national  sugar  market.  Latin  America  is  aware  of  this  need  and  so  stated 
formally  at  the  meeting  of  the  sugar  authorities  of  the  member  states  of  the  OAS 
held  recently  in  Washington.  However,  until  such  time  as  a  world  agreement  is 
concluded,  Latin  America  will  continue  to  depend  basically  on  the  U.S.  market. 
This  is  shown  in  table  4,  which  lists  the  1963  Latin  American  sugar  exports 
by  destination. 

The  year  1963  has  been  selected  chiefly  because  it  was  a  critical  year  from 
the  standpoint  of  supplies  and  because  that  year  world  market  prices  were  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  those  on  the  U.S.  market  (see  also  chart  4) . 

Table  4  also  brings  out  the  following  highly  important  fact :  The  United  States 
absorbed  100  percent  of  the  sugar  exports  of  seven  Latin  American  countries; 
between  90  and  99  percent  of  three ;  between  80  and  89  percent  of  three  others ; 
58  percent  of  one ;  and  24  percent  of  another.  Taking  the  region  as  a  whole,  the 
United  States  absorbed  81  percent  of  the  region’s  sugar  exports.  With  slight 
alterations  up  or  down,  the  overall  proportion  has  remained  much  the  same  in  the 
other  recent  years. 

This  brings  us  to  another  fact  of  particular  importance,  but  this  time  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  world  sugar  market  recently  went  through  the  serious 
supply  crisis  known  to  everyone,  with  high  prices  and  a  real  shortage,  Latin 
America  maintained  and  even  increased  its  shipments  to  the  United  States  (1961. 
2.2  million  tons;  1962,  2.6  million  tons;  1963,  2.4  million  tons)  despite  the  higher 
prices  on  the  world  market. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  sugar  trade  between 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Two  relatively  recent  events,  the  1950-51 
Korean  crisis  and  the  1956-57  Suez  crisis,  underline  the  importance  of  the 
foregoing. 

But  although  Latin  America  maintained  its  supply  level  to  the  U.S.  market 
during  those  critical  periods,  at  the  price  of  vigorous  efforts  and  heavy  invest¬ 
ments  to  improve,  and  to  some  extent  expand,  its  sugar  industry,  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  export  to  the  United  States  were  sharply  reduced  as  soon  as  the  world 
market  became  normal  again,  as  evidenced  by  the  drop  in  shipments  to  the 
United  States  in  1964  to  1.6  million  tons. 

Chart  4  shows  just  how  significant  the  differences  between  world  prices  and 
prices  on  the  U.S.  market  were  during  the  crises  mentioned.  Chart  3  reveals  the 
downward  trend  in  Latin  American  exports  to  the  United  States,  while  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  other  suppliers  has  improved  substantially. 

If  this  trend  continues,  Latin  America  will  suffer  a  further  loss  in  export  in¬ 
come,  which  will  mean  that  efforts  to  surpass  present  development  levels  will 
again  lie  hampered.  Moreover,  the  American  consumer  will  find  one  of  his  most 
reliable  sources  of  supply  from  the  standpoint  of  both  volume  and  price  weakened. 


Table  4. — Latin  Am.erica:  Sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 

other  countries,  1963 

[Metric  tons  and  raw  value] 


Countries 

United 

States 

Other 

countries 

Total 

Percentages 

United 

States 

Other 

countries 

Argentina _ _ 

195, 907 

143,  773 

439, 680 

57.7 

42.3 

Brazil  . . . .  . . 

417,  683 

68, 987 

486,  670 

85.8 

14.2 

Colombia  _ _ 

40, 337 

0 

40, 337 

100.0 

0 

Costa  Rica _ 

34, 099 

0 

34,  099 

100.0 

0 

Dominican  Republic  .  . . .  .  _ 

526,  581 

107, 092 

633, 673 

83.1 

16.9 

Ecuador...  _ _ _  _  _ 

51,  248 

0 

51, 248 

100.0 

0 

El  Salvador _ _ _ 

17,207 

497 

17, 704 

97.2 

2.8 

Guatemala1...  _  _ _ 

34,  841 

654 

35,  494 

98.2 

1.8 

Haiti..  . . . . 

36.  680 

0 

36,  680 

100.0 

0 

Mexico . 

343,  596 

33, 819 

377,  415 

91.0 

9.0 

Nicaragua  ... _ _ _ 

34,  732 

0 

34,732 

100.0 

0 

Panama . . . . . 

10. 399 

26 

10,  425 

99.8 

.2 

Peru  . . . . . . 

374,  447 

106, 108 

480,  555 

77.9 

22.1 

Paraguay _ _ _ _ 

2,000 

0 

2,000 

100.0 

0 

Venezuela _ .... 

11,907 

37, 658 

49,  565 

24.0 

76.0 

Total  exported _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 131, 664 

498, 614 

2,  630,278 

81.0 

19.0 

i  These  figures  are  for  1962. 

Source:  International  Sugar  Council,  Yearbook  1963. 
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Chart  4 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  DUTY  PAID  RAW  8U0AR  AT  N.T  AND 


Source;  tJSDA  Sugar  Report  No.  149. 


IV.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  IMPORT  FEE  TO  SUGAR  IMPORTS 

This  statement’s  preceding  sections  have  shown  the  weaknesses  of  U.S.  sugar 
trade  policy  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and 
have  stressed  the  urgent  need  to  alter  this  situation.  They  have  also  stressed  the 
growing  difficulties  Latin  American  sugar  trade  has  encountered  in  its  exports 
to  the  United  States,  especially  from  the  quantitative  standpoint. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty  Latin  America  has  encountered  in  this 
market.  Application  of  the  import  fee  on  sugar  iu  the  United  States  has  meant 
an  appreciable  drop  in  Latin  American  export  income,  and  the  possibility  that 
it  may  be  reestablished  in  the  new  sugar  law  is  cause  for  concern  to  the  Latin 
American  governments. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  us  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  yes¬ 
terday  has  announced  that  he  will  propose  to  the  U.S.  Congress  the  elimination 
of  the  fee. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  import  fee  was  created  as  an  economic  sanction 
against  a  political  situation  that  was  incompatible  with  the  democratic  principles 
of  government  upheld  by  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  When  that  situation 
came  to  an  end,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  only  stopped  charging 
the  import  fee,  but  refunded  to  the  penalized  exporting  country  that  part  of 
the  total  sugar  price  that  it  had  not  received. 

,In  1962,  the  U.S.  Congress  amended  the  194S  Sugar  Act  so  that  all  sugar  im¬ 
ports  replacing  quotas  that  were  unused  owing  to  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
would  be  subject  to  an  additional  fee  that  would  absorb  the  difference  between 
this  country’s  market  price  and  the  sugar  price  on  the  “free”  world  market. 
Thus,  when  the  top  rate  of  this  import  fee  was  applied,  the  U.S.  Treasury  would 
receive  revenue  approximately  equal  to  the  “premium”  that  foreign  countries 
would  receive  from  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  with  respect  to  what  they 
would  receive  from  their  sales  to  the  “free”  world  market.  This  fee  was  not 
applied  to  sugar  imports  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

This  fee  was  later  converted  itno  a  general  economic  measure  (except  for  the 
Philippines)  and  remained  in  force  in  that  form  from  July  16,  1962,  until  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1963,  and  from  August  13,  1964,  until  December  31,  1964,  and  prevented 
the  Latin  American  countries  from  receiving  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
market  prices  and  the  world  price  that  they  were  receiving  formerly. 

(a)  Injury  to  the  economy  of  the  Latin  American  sugar  industry 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  advocating  the  reestablishment  of  the  im¬ 
port  fee  on  sugar  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  sugar  exporters  to  the  United 
States  a  profitable  price,  but  one  that  does  not  encourage  marginal  production. 
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To  that  end,  it  is  argued,  it  is  necessary  to  absorb  to  some  extent  the  difference 
between  the  prevailing  prices  on  the  U.S.  market — which  is  considered  high  for 
foreign  producers — and  those  on  the  “free”  world  market. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  this  argument  lacks  validity  from  a  strictly  objective 
point  of  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  considered  the  “free”  world  market 
price  for  sugar  is  far  from  being  representative  of  the  production  costs,  much 
less  of  what  could  result  from  the  free  play  of  supply  and  demaud.  First  of  all, 
this  market  has  the  characteristics  of  a  true  residual  market  on  which  is 
dumped  all  surplus  remaining  after  the  preferential  markets,1  to  which  Latin 
America — as  has  already  been  stated — does  not  have  access,  have  been  supplied. 
Since  this  is  the  case,  those  producing  countries  that  have  preferential  markets 
produce  a  surplus  so  that  they  may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  fill 
their  quotas  in  those  markets,  and  they  dump  on  the  “free”  market  any  surplus 
after  the  required  stocks  have  been  established.  Since  higher  prices  prevail 
on  the  preferential  markets,  sales  on  the  “free”  market  are  made  at  prices  that 
are  not  always  consistent  with  production  costs  and  are  often  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  mobilizing  excessive  stocks. 

In  contrast,  Latin  America  does  not  have  preferential  markets  in  other  con¬ 
tinents  and  therefore  must  make  its  export  price  policy  subject  to  the  "free” 
world  market  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  imposed  on  it  by  its  competi¬ 
tors.  This,  we  repeat,  points  up  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  market  for  Latin 
American  sugar  and  shows  how  these  exports  are  penalized  as  a  result  of  tht 
application  of  the  import  fee. 

The  fact  that  the  prices  on  the  “free”  world  market  are  not  representative  of 
production  costs  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  example: 

While  prices  on  the  free  world  market  have  been  fluctuating  around  1.85  cents 
a  pound  (raw  value),  the  production  and  marketing  approximate  costs  of  the 
principal  Latin  American  supplier  of  the  United  States  (and  also  one  of  the 
most  efficient  producers)  range  between  4.85  and  5  cents  at  the  sugar  mill  and 
between  5.10  and  5.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  port  of  embarkation.  If  freight, 
insurance,  loading,  and  handling  charges,  and  the  cost  of  placing  that  sugar 
on  the  American  market  are  computed,  only  about  one-half  cent  a  pound  remains 
to  be  applied  to  profits  and  to  cover  other  expenses. 

Therefore,  any  additional  consideration  that  could  be  given  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  application  of  the  import  fee  and  to  its  adverse  effects  on  the 
Latin  American  economy  is  unnecessary.  In  other  words,  the  prevailing  prices 
for  foreign  sugars  on  the  U.S.  market,  after  the  usual  import  duties  and  current 
charges  have  been  figured,  cover  the  average  production  costs  of  the  sugar 
obtained  from  Latin  American  sugar  suppliers. 

(b)  The  import  fee  on  sugar  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  sugar  authorities  of  the  member  states  of  the  OAS, 
which  includes  the  United  States,  held  a  few  months  ago  in  Washington,  this 
point  was  discussed  at  length  and  the  following  conclusion  was  reached  : 

“The  aim  of  increasing  the  domestic  sugar  quotas  in  the  U.S.  market  is  con¬ 
trary  to  article  XI  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT), 
according  to  which  quantitative  restrictions  of  importation  are  permitted  only 
in  certain  given  cases  and  always  with  the  understanding  that  the  restrictions 
that  are  imposed  by  virtue  of  that  article  should  not  ‘be  such  as  will  reduce 
the  total  imports  relative  to  the  total  of  domestic  production  as  compared  with 
the  proportion  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  rule  between  the  two  in 
the  absence  of  restrictions 

“An  import  charge  in  addition  to  the  existing  duties  and  charges  on  the 
importation  of  sugar  such  as  the  so-called  import  fee  would  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  not  only  of  article  II,  paragraph  l.a  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  because  it  would  constitute  an  increase  in  those  duties  and  charges 
above  those  that  were  agreed  upon  in  the  lists  of  reciprocal  concessions  of  the 
(contracting  parties,  but  also  of  article  1 :4a  of  the  said  general  agreement 
because  it  would  constitute  a  prohibited  increase  in  the  ‘preferential  margin’ 
between  the  tariff  applicable  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  that  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  contracting  parties  that  enjoy  most-favored-nation  treatment; 


1  Approximately  70  percent  of  net  world  sugar  imports  are  covered  by  special  agree¬ 
ments,  such  as  :  the  one  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  suppliers  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  :  the  one  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  ;  the 
one  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  ;  and  the  one  between  Japan  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 
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“An  additional  charge  on  importation  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  would  he 
in  contradiction  to  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  contracting  parties  in  article 
XXXVII. b  and  XXXVII.c  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to 
abstain  from  introducing  or  increasing  the  incidence  of  tariffs  or  nontariff  bar¬ 
riers  on  products  that  may  he  presently  or  potentially  of  particular  interest  to 
the  less-developed  contracting  parties.” 


V.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  AS  A  CUSTOMER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

One  of  the  conditions  established  by  prevailing  U.S.  sugar  legislation  on  the 
distribution  of  import  quotas  to  foreign  countries  is  that  they  must  lie  importers 
of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  Latin  America’s  importance  to  the  United  States  as  a  purchaser  of  these 
products. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  stress  Latin  America’s  position  as  a  buyer  of 
goods  in  the  United  States— agricultural  as  well  as  consumer  and  capital 
goods — in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  other  sugar  suppliers  of  the  U.S.  market. 
Chart  5  is  highly  illuminating  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1964,  the 
Latin  American  countries  purchased  agricultural  and  industrial  products  from 
the  United  States  having  a  total  value  of  .$3,713  million,  or  17.9  percent  of  nil 
U.S.  exports.  In  contrast,  the  purchases  by  the  developing  countries  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  totaled  $1,180  million  or  0.7  percent  of  the  total :  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  $626  million,  or  3  percent,  and  $392 
million,  or  1.9  percent,  respectively ;  and  the  Philippines,  $356,500,000,  that  is  to 
say,  1.7  percent.  The  other  countries  of  some  significance  in  supplying  sugar  to 
itheUnited  States  bought  much  smaller  amounts.  .  ,  .  .  , 

The  present  world  trade  situation  being  what  it  is,  Latin  America  s  principal 
source  of  foreign  exchange  is  its  sales  of  raw  materials  to  the  United  States, 
and  among  these  products  sugar  holds  a  place  of  special  importance. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Latin  American  economic  development  process 
requires  a  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  goods  and  services.  In  the  studies 
conducted  by  the  CIAP,  whose  conclusions  were  submitted  to  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  IA-Ecosoc  (Lima  1964),  it  was  concluded  that  Latin  American 
requirements  for  imported  goods  in  1966  will  be  25  percent  greater  than  the 
annual  average  between  1960  and  1963  if  the  anticipated  growth  rate  proves 
to  be  correct. 

Table  5. — Latin  American  imports  of  goods 


[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Ypoi*  •  Year: 

1960  _ $7,466  1964 1  - $8, 16o 

1961  _  7,730  1965  -  9>  026 

5962 _  7,766  1966 a -  9.  016 

1963 _ _ _  7,  506 

1  Estimated. 

-  Projected. 

Source  :  Document  IA-Bcosoc/621,  p.  82. 

Of  the  total  estimated  value  for  1966,  imports  of  capital  goods  will  represent 
approximately  45  percent.  To  all  that  should  be  added  the  large  sums  the 

services  required  will  represent.  , 

Owing  to  its  geographic  situation,  its  economic  and  financial  potential,  the 
resources  derived  from  its  industrial  and  technological  development,  and  lastly, 
owing  to  its  large-scale  profitable  activity  in  the  markets  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  the  United  States  is  a  major  supplier  of  the  goods  and  services  that 
will  be  required  for  Latin  American  economic  development.  However,  it  the 
demand  for  such  goods  and  services  is  to  expand  as  anticipated,  Latin  America 
will  have  to  overcome  its  present  financial  difficulties.  It  is  clear  that  only  an 
increase  in  export  receipts  can  soundly  insure  the  financing  of  the  economic 
development  process.  There  has  been  substantial  experience  in  financial  aid, 
in  the  form  of  grants  as  well  as  loans  and,  in  each  case,  after  the  initial  impact 
has  passed,  the  same  phenomena  of  stagnation  that  existed  before  the  aid  was 
received  reappear.  This  explains  clearly  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
growth  of  the  less  developed  countries  and  the  inability  of  the  various  types  ot 
foreign  aid  thus  far  employed  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
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Chart  5 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  SUGAR  QUOTA  COUNTRIES,  1964 
(In  millions  of  dollars  and  percent  of  total  exports) 
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Source ;  U.S,  Department  of  Commerce 
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U.S.  participation  in  Latin  America’s  total  imports  has  been  maintained  in 
recent  years  at  more  than  40  percent.  However,  it  is  foreseeable  that  such 
participation  may  increase  substantially  with  the  strengthening  of  the  Latin 
American  economy  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  accelerate  the  rate 
of  development  in  line  with  the  goals  established  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  This  means  that,  in  both  relative  and  absolute  terms,  there  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  possibility  that  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  will  increase  rapidly.  There 
is  a  potential  customer  with  an  enormous  unsatisfied  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  to  which  should  be  added  the  future  results  of  implementing  the 
development  plans  given  the  impetus  by  the  Alliance. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  debate  on  the  legislation  that  is  to  govern  the  future  of  sugar  production 
and  marketing  in  the  United  States,  the  Congress  is  confronting  a  situation  of 
great  importance  to  inter-American  relations. 

Now  that  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  has  been  put  into  operation — an 
agreement  of  such  great  importance  to  most  Latin  American  countries — the  sugar 
law  that  is  now  going  to  be  enacted  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  take  action  consistent  with  the  trade  policy  commitments  it  has  assumed 
under  the  Alliance  of  Progress.  Further,  it  can  be  affirmed  that  such  action  con¬ 
stitutes  a  challenge  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  administration  to  follow  the 
guidelines  established  on  this  matter  by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  which 
include  both  the  policy  governing  direct  trade  relations  with  the  countries  of 
the  region  and  matters  concerned  with  the  world  market  for  basic  commodities 
of  special  interest  to  Latin  America. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  instance  the  United  States  could  act  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  without  making  additional  sacrifices. 
In  fact,  this  could  practically  he  achieved  merely  by  accepting  in  the  new  law  the 
traditional  situation  with  respect,  to  total  volumes  and  prices  of  sugar  imports 
in  the  United  States,  without  affecting  the  normal  production  levels  and  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  international  balance-of-payments  situation.  It  is  rather 
a  matter  of  preventing  perpetuation  in  the  new  law  of  measures  and  situations 
that  grew  out  of  abnormal,  sporadic  circumstances.  This  is  true  of  the  recent 
production  expansion  following  the  lifting  in  1960  of  the  traditional  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  land  planted  to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets,  a  measure  that  had 
been  adopted  to  check  the  acute,  but  temporary  sugar  shortage  in  the  world 
market.  This  is  also  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  the  import  fees. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  course  of  action,  far  from 
implying  an  additional  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy,  could  result  in  a  lower  total 
cost  since  within  the  principles  on  which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  based, 
a  narrowing  or  widening  of  the  Latin  American  trade  gap  will  tend  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  change  in  the  same  directions  in  the  financial  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  the  region.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  solution  for  both  Latin  America  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  that  of  replacing 
trade  with  financial  assistance. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  all  the  countries  of  the  area  have  as 
a  special  obstacle  to  their  economic  development,  a  lack  of  international  buying 
power  for  industrialization  and  for  their  current  imports.  Thus,  no  factor 
exercises  greater  influence  on  Latin  American  development  and  on  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  goals  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  than  an  increase 
in  exports,  and  sugar  is  one  of  the  important  international  trade  commodities 
of  many  Latin  American  countries. 

A  list  of  the  various  elements  that  give  the  sugar  problem  this  extraordinary 
significance  and  make  it  a  true  test  case  would  include  the  following : 

1.  First  of  all.  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  sections,  sugar  is  highly 
important  to  Latin  America  as  an  existing  and  potential  source  of  employ¬ 
ment.  as  a  factor  in  the  people’s  welfare,  and  as  a  source  of  exchange  re¬ 
ceipts.  This  is  a  product  for  which  Latin  America  has  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  natural  conditions  which  would  enable  it  to  expand  production  sub¬ 
stantially  if  it  had  greater  access  to  foreign  markets. 

2.  The  crisis  through  which  the  world  sugar  market  is  passing  is  the 
most  serious  since  the  thirties,  and  the  so-called  free  world  market  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  marked  disorganization.  This  has  led  to  sharp  drops  in  sugar 
prices.  If  there  is  a  basic  commodity  of  interest  to  Latin  America  that  is  in 
a  need  of  a  rescue  operation  at  this  time,  it  is  sugar.  Few  possibilities  can 
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be  foreseen  in  the  immediate  future  for  an  efficient  organization  of  the 
world  market,  which  is  a  residual  market,  so  long  as  Cuba,  the  countries 
of  the  EEC,  the  Soviet  bloc,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  others  fol¬ 
low  policies  of  production  expansion. 

3.  Moreover,  the  sugar  situation  has  become  a  source  of  political  and  social 
unrest  in  several  countries  in  the  area. 

4.  This  once  more  reveals  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  U.S.  market  is  the 
best  alternative,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  for  the  continuation  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  total  value  of  Latin  American  sugar  exports,  which  has,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  directed  its  sales  more  and  more  toward  that  market. 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  being  proposed  in  the  pending  bills  is  essen¬ 
tially  aimed  at  increasing  domestic  production  and  reducing  the  volume  and 
prices  of  imports.  Thus  every  ton  of  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  Latin  American  exports  adds  to  unem¬ 
ployment  and  reduces  Latin  America’s  capacity  to  import  goods  and  services 
from  the  United  States.  Moreover,  a  policy  to  discourage  more  costly  types 
of  production  and  expand  the  volume  of  hemisphere  trade  would  benefit 
both  the  American  and  the  Latin  American  consumer. 

6.  The  United  States  has  its  sugar  market  organized  in  such  way  that  the 
administration  has  in  its  possession  all  the  essential  elements  for  raising  the 
level  of  imports,  maintaining  prices,  and  giving  special  treatment  to  Latin 
America.  It  can  do  all  this  without  affecting  the  traditional  levels  of  its 
domestic  production  and  without  failing  to  comply  with  other  international 
commitments,  thereby  benefiting  the  domestic  consumer  by  assuring  him  of 
permanent  supplies  in  adequate  amounts  and  at  suitable  prices,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  bases  for  cooperation  with  Latin  America  dependent  more  on  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  reciprocal  trade  and  less  on  an  increase  in  financial  assistance. 

7.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  price  of  imports  in  the  United  States 
would  have  very  little  effect  on  improving  the  balance  of  payments,  which 
moreover,  has  already  markedly  improved  in  1965.  and  it  could  be  a  critical 
margin  for  the  Latin  American  producers  owing  to  the  area’s  existing  sugar 
production  costs,  and  estimated  production  volumes. 

8.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  assume  an  attitude 
revealing  the  intention  to  strengthen  economic,  and  especially,  trade  coop¬ 
eration  within  the  Alliance,  this  could  have  a  salutary  effect. 

With  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  Pmnta  del  Este  in  mind,  and  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  and  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  sugar  problem  within 
the  framework  of  legislation  that  will  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Latin  American  countries  that  participated  in  the  meeting  of  sugar 
authorities  of  the  member  countries  of  the  OAS  (Washington,  April  1965), 
unanimously  agreed  on  the  following  principles  of  sugar  policy  with  respect  to- 
access  to  the  U.S.  market: 

“a.  That  it  is  necessary  to  assure  a  stable  sugar  market  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  compatible  with  the  long-term  planning  of  the  Latin  American  sugar 
industry  as  a  factor  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the  Latin  American 
producing  countries,  until  such  time  as  an  arrangement  is  established  on  the 
world  level  that  will  assure  those  countries  the  opportunity  to  place  their  output 
under  conditions  favorable  to  their  development ; 

“b.  That  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  present  total  imports  of  sugar  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  consumption 
increases,  in  order  to  avoid  the  depressing  effects  on  the  international  market 
that  would  be  caused  by  sugar  displaced  from  the  U.S.  market; 

“c.  That  in  the  distribution  of  the  sugar  import  quotas  by  the  United  States 
of  America  special  treatment  be  given  to  the  Latin  American  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  OAS,  which  as  is  well  known,  do  not  participate  in  other  pref¬ 
erential  markets,  within  a  policy  that  would  allow  Latin  America  as  a  whole 
to  recover  a  supply  participation  equivalent  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
imports  of  the  United  States  of  America  coming  from  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines ; 

“d.  That  import  fees  not  be  introduced.” 

The  aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  connection  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  are  reasonable  and  are  in  comformity 
with  the  principles  of  inter- American  solidarity.  They  are  motivated  by  the  aim 
of  making  maximum  possible  use  of  available  resources  and  the  domestic  effort 
needed  to  carry  out  the  great  project  constituted  by  the  economic  and  social 
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development  of  their  peoples,  to  which  they  pledged  themselves  when  they  signed 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

(The  following  statements  and  letters  were  also  submitted  to  the 
committee :) 

Statement  by  Edward  A.  McCabe  on  H.R.  10496  on  Behalf  of  the  Comxsion 
Nacional  Para  el  Estudio  de  la  Cana  y  el  Azucar,  the  Association  of 
Sugar  Producers  in  Bolivia 

My  name  is  Edward  A.  McCabe,  and  I  am  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Hamel, 
Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888  17th  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C.  We  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  Comision  Nacional  Para  el  Estudio  de  la  Cana  y  el  Azucar,  the 
association  of  sugar  producers  in  Bolivia.  We  have  filed  the  required  registra¬ 
tion  statements  on  behalf  of  our  clients  with  the  Congress  and  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Bolivia  requests  a  quota  assignment  of  10.000  tons  of  sugar  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  H.R.  10496.  This  would  be  a  new  quota,  since  Bolivia,  a  newcomer  to 
the  export  field,  is  not  now  included  in  the  act. 

In  the  current  year  Bolivia  will  have  an  exportable  sugar  surplus  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  tons.  She  has  the  capacity  to  produce  and  ship  immediately. 
Not  only  will  .she  be  able  to  fill  the  modest  quota  asked  for  here,  but  she  also 
pledges  to  the  United  States  any  additional  sugar  she  may  have  in  the  future 
for  which  the  United  States  may  have  a  need. 

Until  5  or  6  years  ago,  there  was  no  sizable  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in 
Bolivia.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  industry  has  grown  to  a  point  where 
sugar  is  Bolivia’s  most  significant  agricultural  crop  and  the  third  largest  Bolivian 
industry.  Total  annual  production  is  currently  running  about  93,000  tons. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Bolivia  is  at  least  75  percent  privately  owned  and 
operated.  While  about  25  percent  is  presently  under  Government  operation,  it 
is  the  stated  policy  of  the  Bolivian  Government  to  move  actively  toward  private 
ownership  and  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Sugar  producing  in  Bolivia  is  centered  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area.  The  economy 
of  this  region  is  heavily  related  to  sugar,  and  upward  of  50,000  people  there  are 
dependent  on  this  industry.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
area  in  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  (through  AID  programs)  has  in¬ 
vested  nearly  $100  million  in  a  variety  of  improvements,  including  road  con¬ 
struction.  A  major  target  of  our  AID  program  in  Bolivia  has  been  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Bolivia’s  sugar  industry. 

The  Santa  Cruz  region  is  a  vast  area  which  offers  great  promise  for  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  development.  With  a  thriving  sugar  industry  the  nucleus  of  further 
development,  the  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  prosper  as  the  sugar 
industry  grows  and  prospers  in  Santa  Cruz. 

It  is  also  important  in  assessing  this  industry’s  significance  to  Bolivia  to  note 
that  the  great  bulk  of  sugarcane  production  is  in  the  hands  of  small  growers. 
These  number  approximately  20.000.  They  are  individual  entrepreneurs,  each 
producing  sugarcane  on  his  own  land.  Most  of  them  are  family  operations, 
much  in  the  fashion  of  what  the  United  States  has  long  known  as  the  small  family 
farm.  These  small  growers  are  presently  responsible  for  about  75  percent,  of 
Bolivia’s  cane  production.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bolivian  Government  that,  as 
additional  small  growers  produce  cane,  they  will  receive  the  remaining  share 
of  the  country’s  sugarcane  market.  The  end  result  of  this  policy  will  see  all 
Bolivian  cane  production  in  the  hands  of  these  individual  growers,  with  no  large 
monopoly  type  holdings  possible.  Hence,  it  would  seem  clear  that  in  Bolivia  s 
sugar  industry  the.  small  farmer  can  advance  and  prosper  by  his  own  initiative 

and  enterprise.  .  TT  „ 

Bolivia  is  today  a  sizable  importer  of  a  great  variety  of  U.S.  commodities. 
Bolivia  requires  that  all  State  industries  (oil,  mining,  etc.)  import  their  basic 
commodity  requirements  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States  is  thus 
the  source  of  approximately  80  percent,  of  all  Bolivia’s  imports.  In  agricultural 
commodities,  Bolivia’s  current  importation  from  the  United  States  runs  to  about 
$15  million  annually.  A  major  part  of  these  imports  is  in  cotton,  wheat,  and 
flour.  And  we  want  to  emphasize  here  that  while  Bolivia  is  one  of  the  less 
populated  nations  in  Latin  America,  her  agricultural  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceed  those  of  more  than  half  the  other  nations.  Furthermore,  she 
imports  more  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  than  do  many  of  her  sister  Latin 
American  nations  who  already  have  been  granted  sugar  quotas. 
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As  the  capacity  of  Bolivia's  sugar  industry  grows,  she  also  faces  the  pressing 
necessity  of  finding  markets.  To  this  end— in  addition  to  this  reouest  for  a 
modest  10,000-ton  quota  from  the  United  States — there  is  now  actively  underway 
an  intensive  promotion  campaign  to  encourage  greater  us  of  sugar  in  Bolivia 
itself.  Characteristically,  many  in  Bolivia  have  never  included  sugar  in  their 
diets  at  all.  It  is  expected  that  aggressive  promotion  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  will  remedy  much  of  this  in  time.  But  admittedly  the  process  will  he  a 
slow  one.  Accordingly,  in  the  foreseeable  future  this  industry,  upon  which  so 
much  of  Bolivia's  economy  depends,  must  look  to  foreign  markets. 

As  a  stanch  friend  of  the  United  States.  Bolivia  looks  hopefully  to  us  for 
a  small  share  in  our  market.  Considering  her  present  exportable  sugar  sur¬ 
plus,  she  requests  a  quota  allotment  of  only  10,000  tons.  As  pointed  out  above, 
there  exists  in  Bolivia  the  capacity  to  ship  this  sugar  immediately. 

We  feel  that  favorable  consideration  of  this  request  will  benefit  the  U.S. 
consumer  by  introducing  into  the  U.S.  market  a  friendly  and  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Further,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  this  quota  because,  since  so  much  of  Bolivia  depends  upon 
sugar,  favorable  consideration  by  the  United  States  must  certainly  foster  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Bolivia. 

In  recent  international  difficulties,  Bolivia  has  stood  stanchly  with  the 
United  States  in  support  of  our  efforts  to  secure  peace  and  order  in  the  world. 
This  has  been  particularly  notable  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States.  It  was  especially  marked  during 
the  Dominican  crisis  earlier  this  year.  On  problems  involving  Cuba  she 
stands  firmly  with  the  United  States. 

In  citing  these  actions  by  Bolivia,  we  do  not  suggest  that  of  themselves 
they  warrant  for  her  any  preferential  treatment  under  the  Sugar  Act.  These 
actions  were  taken  by  Bolivia  in  her  sovereign  capacity  in  the  firm  belief 
that  they  were  proper  actions  in  the  circumstances ;  that  they  were  in  the 
best  interests  of  Bolivia,  of  Western  Hemisphere  unity,  and  in  the  interest 
of  a  peaceful  world.  They  were  not  taken,  and  they  are  not  now  cited,  in  the 
nature  of  a  plea  for  special  treatment  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  quota.  Bolivia 
will  continue  to  take  her  stand  with  the  United  States  because  she  knows  that 
the  causes  we  jointly  espouse  are  in  the  best  interests  not  alone  of  our  own 
nations  but  of  all  mankind.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  course  of  national 
conduct  is  an  important  item  for  congressional  assessment  in  considering  leg¬ 
islation  of  such  international  significance  as  the  measure  now  before  vour 
committee. 

We  are  convinced  that  favorable  consideration  of  Bolivia’s  request  will 
benefit  the  American  sugar  consumer.  We  know  that  it  will  benefit  the 
Bolivian  sugar  industry.  In  emphasizing  the  close  and  sympathetic  ties 
which  exist,  between  our  two  Governments,  we  feel  that  it  will  also  contribute 
to  better  mutual  understanding  and  a  more  effective  working  relationship 
between  the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  request  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  on  behalf  of  the  Comision  Nacional  Para  el  Estudio  de  la  Cana  y  el 
Azucar  of  Bolivia.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  favorably  considered,  and  that 
your  committee  and  the  Congress  will  approve  Bolivia’s  request  for  a  10.000- 
ton  quota  assignment. 


Statement  of  John  F.  P.  Clark,  Chairman  of  Haytian  American  Sugar 

Co.,  S.A. 

My  name  is  John  F.  P.  Clark.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Haytian  American 
Sugar  Co.,  S.A..  and  I  speak  not  only  for  HASCO,  which  operates  the  largest 
sugar  enterprise  in  the  country,  but  also  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Haiti  as  a 
whole.  My  purpose  here  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  thinking  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  Haiti  regarding  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  United  States  should  look  to  the 
sugar-producing  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  its  import  require¬ 
ments,  and  that  in  determining  quotas  to  be  allocated  to  the  various  countries, 
adequate  weight  should  be  given  to  the  economic  needs  of  these  countries. 

Haiti  is  by  far  the  poorest  nation  in  the  hemisphere  with  a  per  capita 
annual  income  of  approximately  .$70.  To  support  a  population  of  about  4.5 
million  there  are  practically  no  natural  resources  of  consequence  apart  from 
agriculture.  In  order  to  continue  to  buy  manufactured  products,  machinery, 
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automobiles,  oil,  medicines,  etc.,  from  the  United  States,  it  is  apparent  that 
she  must  earn  dollars  to  pay  for  them.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Haiti  pur¬ 
chases  annually  about  70,000  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  which,  for  its  size,  compares 
favorably  with  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  an  illustration  of  Haiti’s  balance-of-payments  problems,  imports  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1964,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  amounted  to  $24,515,622,  while  during 
the  same  period  exports  to  the  United  States  totaled  only  $15,157,795,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  deficit  of  $9,357,827. 

However,  under  the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act,  as  amended  in  1962  (based  on 
9,200,000  tons  consumption),  Haiti’s  quota  under  the  formula  was  0.71  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  import  requirements,  or  20,216  short  tons.  However,  under 
the  provisions  of  House  bill  10496  Haiti’s  quota  is  only  0.35  percent,  which 
would  amount  to  18,731  tons  based  on  a  predicted  annual  requirement  of 
9,700,000  tons  consumption.  While  the  expected  consumption  is  up  over  5 
percent,  Haiti’s  quota  instead  of  being  increased  as  it  ought  to  be  is  to  be 
reduced  by  about  10  percent.  Thus  the  formula  under  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  severly  penalyzes  Haiti.  This  penalty  which  is  sustained  not  only  by 
Haiti  but  other  hemispheric  producers  apparently  is  to  the  advantage  of  non- 
hemispheric  producers  as  far  distant  as  Swaziland  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 


The  Francisco  Sugar  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Avgust  24,  1965. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Cooley  :  The  Francisco  Sugar  Co.  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
sugar  quota  that  may  be  assigned  to  Cuba  in  the  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
at  present  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

This  co rpo ration  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  for  a  period  of  over  60  years  operated  two  sugar  mills,  “Francisco”  and 
“Elia,”  and  other  properties  in  Cuba  until  their  confiscation  by  the  Castro 
regime  in  August  1960,  giving  employment  to  some  10,148  people  including 
seasonal  labor. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  company  protested  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  properties, 
and  a  claim  was  filed  with  the  State  Department  in  the  amount  of  $56,840,557.15, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  company  was  the  fair  value  of  the  properties  at 
the  time  of  the  confiscation.  This  claim  has  been  transferred  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Commission. 

At  the  time  of  confiscation,  there  were  about  761  registered  stockholders  of 
the  company,  of  which  there  were  749  resident  in  the  United  States. 

This  company,  Mr.  Chairman,  wishes  to  express  to  you  and  your  committee 
that  to  maintain  a  sugar  quota  for  Cuba — as  large  as  is  compatible  with  U.S. 
national  interest  and  the  market’s  realities,  resulting  from  the  changes  in 
the  world  sugar  pattern  as  a  consequence  of  Cuba  falling  under  Russia’s  domi¬ 
nation — is  vital  to  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  when  it  becomes  once  again  a 
free  and  democratic  country. 

To  rebuild  a  new  Cuba  politically  free,  economically  self-sufficient,  socially 
stable  and  progressive,  is  a  gigantic  task.  Competent  economists  consider  that 
in  the  course  of  time  as  much  as  $4  billion  may  be  needed  to  accomplish  the 
undertaking.  One  of  the  essential  elements  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  new 
Cuba  would  be  sugar  exports.  Aid  or  loans,  without  trade,  could  not  achieve 
the  task. 

This  company  believes  that  a  country  so  friendly  and  as  loyal  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past,  and  when  liberated  so  important  to  our  country  in  the 
future,  deserves  all  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  United  Staltes  once  it 
is  free.  We  are  confident  that  the  executive  branch  of  Government  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  prepared  to  give  such  assistance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  this  company,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  other  way  to  be  indemnified,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  damage  inflicted  by 
Castro’s  confiscation,  than  the  restoration  of  its  properties  by  a  free  Cuban 
Government,  he  magnitude  of  the  losses  suffered  by  American  and  other  in¬ 
vestors  in  Cuba,  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Cuban  democratic 
government  to  pay  the  company  adequate,  effective,  and  prompt  compensation, 
the  restoration  of  the  properties  is  the  only  practical  and  feasible  means  of 
redress  to  the  owners. 
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But  restoration  of  its  properties  to  the  company  would  be  meaningless  unless 
an  adequate  sugar  quota  is  assigned  to  Cuba  in  the  legislation  under  consider¬ 
ation  in  order  that  mills  may  be  able  to  operate  efficiently  to  the  benefit  of 
Cuban  labor  and  the  country  with  reasonable  earnings  to  the  owners. 

We  understand  that  similar  views  as  the  ones  contained  in  this  letter  are 
to  be  presented  by  other  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  plead  that  you  and  your  committee,  give  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  letter. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Jacob  S.  Levene,  Vice  President. 


Vertientes-Camaguey  Sugar  Co.  of  Cuba, 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  August  23,  1963. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Cooley  :  We  understand  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  considering  allotting  sugar  quotas  to  various  countries  in  connection  with 
the  enactment  of  the  new  sugar  law  and  that  these  quotas  may  extend  through 
1971. 

Our  company,  Vertientes-Camaguey  Sugar  Co.  of  Cuba,  was  deprived  of  assets 
amounting  to  more  than  $93  million,  and  its  claim  for  such  confiscation  has  been 
filed  with  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States.  During  the  company’s  ex¬ 
istence  in  Cuba  it  operated  3  large  sugar  mills  and  employed  over  10,000 
workers.  Although  it  was  formally  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  more  than  5,000  of  its  stockholders  are  American  nationals.  These 
constitute  over  90  percent  of  the  total  number  of  all  of  its  stockholders  and 
over  90  percent  of  the  total  corporate  stock.  Thus,  for  all  purposes  our  company 
was  regarded  by  the  Castro  government  as  an  American  corporation.  It  is 
presently  registered  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Before  the  advent  of  Castro,  Cuba  had  always  been  friendly  and  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  feel  that  a  free  Cuba  deserves  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  We  are  sure  that  you  recognize  that  sugar  has  always  been  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Cuban  economy,  and  that  assistance  in  this  field  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  toward  making  Cuba  ultimately  self-sufficient. 

We  hopefully  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Cuba  will  be  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  This  may  occur  within  the  next  few  years,  or  even  may 
occur  very  shortly. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  sufficiently  large  sugar  quota  com¬ 
patible  with  its  reconstruction  and  growth  be  reserved  for  Cuba  to  assist  her 
on  the  road  to  recovery  in  the  event  of  its  restoration  to  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment. 


We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  and  your  committee  would  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  letter. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Philip  Rosenberg,  President. 


Manati  Sltgar  Co., 

Heir  York.  N.Y.,  August  2'i,  1963. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Cooley  :  The  Manati  Sugar  Co.  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
sugar  quota  that  may  be  assigned  to  Cuba  in  the  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  at  present  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

This  corporation  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  for 
a  period  of  over  48  years,  operated  the  Manati  sugar  mill  and  other  properties 
in  Cuba  until  their  confiscation  by  the  Castro  regime  in  August  1960,  giving 
employment  to  some  8.800  people  including  seasonal  labor. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  company  protested  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  properties, 
and  a  claim  was  filed  with  the  State  Department  in  the  amount  of  .$51,711,717.06. 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  company  was  the  fair  value  of  the  properties  at 
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the  time  of  the  confiscation.  This  claim  has  been  transferred  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Commission. 

At  the  time  of  confiscation,  there  were  about  1,200  registered  stockholders  of 
the  company,  of  which  there  were  1.169  resident  in  the  United  States. 

This  company,  Mr.  Chairman,  wishes  to  express  to  you  and  your  committee 
that  to  maintain  a  sugar  quota  for  Cuba — as  large  as  it  is  compatible  with  the 
U.S.  national  interest  and  the  market’s  realities,  resulting  from  the  changes  in 
the  world  sugar  pattern  as  a  consequence  of  Cuba  falling  under  Russia’s  domi¬ 
nation — is  vital  to  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  when  it  becomes  once  more  a 
free  and  democratic  country. 

To  rebuild  a  new  Cuba  politically  free,  economically  self-sufficient,  socially 
stable  and  progressive,  is  a  gigantic  task.  Competent  economists  consider  that 
in  the  coure  of  time,  as  much  as  $4  billion  may  be  needed  to  accomplish  the 
undertaking.  Sugar  exports  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Cuba.  Aid  or  loans,  without  trade,  could  not  achieve  the  task. 

This  company  believes  that  a  country  so  friendly  and  as  loyal  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past,  and  when  liberated  so  important  to  our  country  in  the  future, 
deserves  all  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  United  States  once  it  is  free.  We 
are  confident  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  prepared  to  give  such  assistance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  this  company,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  other  way  to  be  indemnified,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  damage  inflicted  by 
Castro’s  confiscation,  than  the  restoration  of  its  properties  by  a  free  Cuban 
government.  The  magnitude  of  the  losses  suffered  by  American  and  other 
investors  in  Cuba,  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Cuban  democratic 
government  to  pay  the  company  adequate,  effective,  and  prompt  compensation. 
The  restoration  of  the  properties  is  the  only  practical  and  feasible  means  of 


redress  to  the  owners. 

But  restoration  of  its  properties  to  the  company  would  be  meaningless,  unless 
an  adequate  sugar  quota  is  assigned  to  Cuba  in  the  legislation  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  order  that  mills  may  be  able  to  operate  efficiently  to  the  benefit  of 
Cuban  labor  and  the  country  with  reasonable  earnings  to  the  owners. 

We  understand  that  similar  views  as  the  ones  contained  in  this  letter  are  to 
be  presented  by  other  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  plead  that  you  and  your  committee,  give  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  letter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Francisco  Sugar  Co., 

Jacob  S.  Levene,  Vice  President. 


Mrs.  May.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  submit  for  the  record 
a  statement  following  the  testimony  presented  last  Friday  by  Mr.  Os¬ 
car  Chapman,  representing  the  Mexican  sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  inserted  into  the  rec¬ 
ord  at  that  point. 

This  is  the  last  witness  who  has  indicated  a  desire  to  be  heard,  if 
someone  is  present  and  wants  to  be  heard,  we  should  like  to  have  them 
speak  up.  We  want  everybody  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to 
exprass  their  views  fully  to  this  committee. 

If  there  are  no  other  persons  who  want  to  appear,  the  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :05  p.m.,  the  committee  was  in  recess,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1965 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room  2221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Byrd  (presiding),  Long,  Smathers,  Douglas, 
Gore,  Talmadge,  McCarthy,  Hartke,  Fulbright,  Williams,  Carlson, 
and  Curtis. 

Also  present :  Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  hearing  today  is  on  the  House-passed  bill  H.R.  11135  and  ad¬ 
ministration  recommendations  contained  in  S.  2567  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  I  shall  place  in  the 
record  copies  of  the  two  bills,  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  recommendations,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal 
changes  made  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  well  as  a 
committee  memorandum  giving  the  pertinent  data  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

[H.R.  11135,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  words  “last  three  months  of”  ;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  second 
sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “September  30”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ,  ,  , 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  are  amended  to  read  as 

follows :  . 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among  such 
areas  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
as  follows : 


“Area 

Domestic  beet  sugar - 

Mainland  cane  sugar - 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 

_  3,025,000 

_  1, 100,  000 

1,  HO,  000 

_  15, 000 

Total  - 

_  6,  390,  000 

1 


2 
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“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case 
may  be,  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted  from  the  quotas 
for  such  areas.” 

( 2 )  Subsection  ( b )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,1  plus  10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount, 
not  exceeding  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  Short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b )  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  the  Calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  quotas  established  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  Februarv  15, 
1965  (30  F.R.2206). 

“(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through  1971,  inclusive,  for  individual  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  required  to  establish  quotas  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  for  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among 
foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis : 

“ ( A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere : 


“Country  per  centum. 

Cuba - 44.  25 

Mexico -  8. 41 

Dominican  Republic _  8.  41 

Brazil _  8.  41 

Peru -  6.  71 

British  West  Indies _  3.  71 

Ecuador _  1.  24 

French  West  Indies _  1.  06 

Colombia _  1.  06 

Costa  Rica _  1.  04 

Nicaragua _  .  95 

Guatemala _  .  81 

Venezuela _  .  76 

El  Salvador _  .  75 

Haiti _  .  71 

Panama _  .  62 

Argentina _ .  53 

British  Honduras _  .  49 

Bolivia _  .  10 

Honduras _ .  10 
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“(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere : 


‘‘Country  Per  centum 

Australia _  4.  00 

Republic  of  China _  1.  66 

India _  1.  60 

South  Africa _  .  73 

Fiji _  .  60 

Thailand _  .  49 

Mauritius _  .  35 

Swaziland _  .  15 

Southern  Rhodesia _ . _  .  15 

Malagasy  Republic _ _ _  .  15 


“(4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  Ire¬ 
land.  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar ;  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  the  Bahama  Islands, 
in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar :  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  obtains  such  assurances  from  each  such  country  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  prior  to  January  1  of  each  such  calendar  year  that  the  quota  for  such 
year  will  be  filled  with  sugar  produced  in  such  country.” 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e).and  (f)  are  hereby  amended  and  subsection  (g)  is 
added  to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  Cuba  under  sub¬ 
section  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such  quota 
shall  be  prorated  as  follows : 

“(i)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determination 
up  to  and  including  the  amount  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
under  section  201  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated 
therein  ;  and,  in  addition, 

“(ii)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determination 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  under  sec¬ 
tion  201,  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  that  are  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein. 

■  “(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  such 
quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  suspended,  and  such  importation 
shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any 
quota  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other  countries  listed 
in  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (other  than  any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld 
or  suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the 
term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain 
the  quantity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase 
during  the  year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  by 
apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country,  except  that  no 
sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United  States 
resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to 
which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  subsection  (d)(1)(B): 
Provided,  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited  sugar  supplies  and  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  have  created  or  may  create  an  emergency  situation  sig¬ 
nificantly  interfering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to 
the  United  States.  In  authorizing  the  importation  of  such  sugar  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  give  special  consideration  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase 
for  dollars  additional  quantities  of  United  States  agricultural  products.  In 
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the  event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  are  there¬ 
after  reduced  in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  in¬ 
crease  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity 
is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  importation 
for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such  quantity  as  he  determines  may 
be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country  for  any  of  the  years 
following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar 
equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign  country  fails,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota 
as  established  for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country  for 
subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  as  follows  : 

(A)  the  quota  established  under  section  202(b),  and  the  quotas 
established  under  sections  202(c)  and  202(d)(1)  for  any  country  having 
a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  of  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i) 
the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than  115  per  centum  of  such  quota 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year :  Provided ,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less 
than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar ; 
and 

(B)  the  quota  established  under  section  202(c)  and  section  202(d)  (1) 
for  any  such  country  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year  of  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  more  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed 
to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to 
the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than 
130  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  :  Provided , 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  under  either  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B) 
shall  be  made  if  the  country  has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1 
of  such  year  ( or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  such  events),  of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force 
majeure,  unless  such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  ease  the  reduction  in  quota  for 
the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  the  reduction  in  quota  for  any 
country  having  a  quota  established  under  section  202(c)  and  section 
202(d)  (1)  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  of  two  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  more  shall  be  limited,  if  the  quota  for 
any  such  country  on  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  quota  was  not 
filled  is  less  than  130  per  centum  of  its  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  to  the  larger  of  (1)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than  115 
per  centum  of  the  quotas  for  the  preceding  year  or  (2)  the  amount  by 
which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota 
was  not  filled  were  less  than  such  quota  on  July  1. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled  portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from 
a  foreign  country  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  quota  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended  under 
subsection ( d )  (1)  (B)  of  this  section,  and  in  the  case  of  Cuba  under  subsection 
(d)(1)  (A)  of  this  section,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United 
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States,  such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  finds  appro¬ 
priate  :  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the 
third  full  calendar  year  following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  ^restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
or  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country  or  marketed 
from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
be  deducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  and  the  quantity  author¬ 
ized  to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section 
may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  country 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3) 
(A)  will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum 
of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of 
the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries :  Provided,  That  any  deficit  resulting 
from  the  inability  of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be  allocated  to  the  other  member 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries :  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per  centum 
of  44.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  listed  in 
section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he 
shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries 
as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  established  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) 
or  section  202(c)  (4)  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country, 
he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it 
an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in 
section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun¬ 
tries  :  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per  centum 
of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsec¬ 
tion  ( b )  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  for  any  country  listed  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (B),  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  so  listed  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)(3)(B)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit.  Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated  to  any  country  whose  quota 
has  been  suspended  or  withheld  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  202. 
The  Secretary  shall  Insofar  a§  practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so  as 
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to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  during  the  calendar  year. 
In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allocated 
by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the 
national  interest,  any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to 
countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  more  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the  President  finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  any  foreign  country  under 
section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit 
existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  under  section  202(d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or 
other  force  majeure.” 

Seo.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended,  (1)  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  following  two  new  sentences :  “The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  any  calendar  year  after  1966  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  in  lieu  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market¬ 
ings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which  will 
permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation 
during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  operation  of  a  new  sugarcane  processing 
facility  or  mill  that  begins  the  production  of  sugar  from  sugarcane  for  the  first 
time  after  the  calendar  year  1966.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making 
such  allotments  of  a  quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  consideration,  in 
lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings, 
and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit 
such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of 
any  non-affiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  or  any  processor  of 
sugarcane  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable  carryover  of  sugar 
in  re’ation  to  other  processors  in  the  area :  Provided,  That  the  marketing  allot- 
men  of  any  such  processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this 
provision  above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  and 
the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane  shall  not  be  increased  under 
this  provision  above  an  allotment  equal  to  the  effective  inventory  of  sugar  of 
such  processor  on  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
made,  except  that  the  marketing  allotment  for  1965  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane, 
other  than  a  processor-refiner,  who  had  a  physical  inventory  of  sugar  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1964,  equal  to  55  per  centum  or  more  of  his  1963  crop  production  may 
be  increased  by  an  additional  six  thousand  two  hundred  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value :  Provided,  further,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allotments 
made  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  areas 
pursuant  to  this  sehtence  shall  be  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  such  area  for  each  calendar  year.” ;  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount 
marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in 
conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any 
allotment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  such  excess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product 
or  mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity 
which  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere :  Provided,  That  the  quantity  to 
be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  in  any  calendar  year  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  the  average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mix¬ 
ture  annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  consecutive 
years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product 
or  mixture  are  available.  t 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attain- 
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ment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable  data  available  of 
such  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Act,  provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or 
area  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons,  raw 
value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity 
of  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to 
other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for 
similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients 
for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present 
or  prospective  volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type 
of  packaging,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further 
subjected  to  processing  or  mixing  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other 
pertinent  information  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  In 
making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  conform  to 
the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows : 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  di¬ 
rect-consumption  sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportion¬ 
ments  for  any  foreign  country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  be  filled  bv  direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided,  That  the  quotas 
for  Ireland,  and  Panama  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland  and  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”. 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 

follows:  , 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( b )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop  year  whether  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence 
of  proportionate  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of 
the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  determination  shall 
be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding  crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop  year,  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public 
hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any 
crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable 
the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall 
establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section,  except  that  the  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares 
for  farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1,  1965,  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  superseded.  In  determining  the  proportionate 
shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past 
production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed) 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in 
effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  protect  the  interest  of  new  and 
small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
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by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  1962  through  1966, 
inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him, 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)”  after  the 
figure  (3)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the  following  subparagraph 
(B)  : 

“(B)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
mainland  cane  industry  by  a  new  sugarcane  processing  facility,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  reserve  each  crop  year  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  an  amount 
of  acreage  estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
from  the  acreage  which  would  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  area  for  each  of  three  consecutive  crop  years  beginning  not 
earlier  than  the  year  immediately  following  the  first  calendar  year  after  1965 
for  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  pursuant 
to  section  201  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value : 
Provided ,  That  the  quantity  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  such 
calendar  year  pursuant  to  section  202(a)(2)(A)  is  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  acreage  so  reserved  for  each  of 
the  three  consecutive  crop  years  shall  be  distributed  for  each  such  crop  year  on 
a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to 
any  other  acreage  allocation  for  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  deter¬ 
mined  by  him,  on  the  condition  that  the  sugarcane  produced  on  such  farms  shall 
be  delivered  for  each  of  such  three  consecutive  crop  years  to  the  new  processing 
facility  in  the  locality  to  which  reserve  acreage  is  committed  as  hereafter  pro¬ 
vided.  The.  Secretary  shall  commit  the  reserve  acreage  estimated  by  him  to 
yield  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  of  the  three 
consecutive  crop  years  to  the  locality  determined  by  him  to  receive  the  reserve, 
and  such  commitment  of  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  such  commitment  by  publication  in  tbe  Federal  Register;  except  that 
if  the  Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  the  sugarcane  processing 
facility  has  not  proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  representations 
made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the  reserve 
acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance  with  and  upon  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings.  In  any  State  in  the  continental 
United  States  where  there  was  no  mill  for  commercially  processing  sugarcane 
into  sugar  in  1965,  commitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall  be  made  to  the  locality 
where  sugarcane  will  be  delivered  from  farms  for  the  commercial  recoverv  of 
sugar  by  a  sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill  which  begins  operation  for  the 
first  time.  In  determining  commitment  of  the  reserve  acreage  and  if  proposals 
\  are  lnade  to  construct  sugarcane  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities 
where  sugarcane  production  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  the  Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and  selection  upon  the 
firmness  of  capital  commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarcane,  the  lack  of 
proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessi¬ 
bility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative  qualifications  of  localities  under  such 
criteria.  The  commitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  after  investigation,  the  publication  of  notice  and  such  informal  public 
hearings,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  under  the  prevailing  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

(4)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  “In 
determining  farm  proportionate  shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“Whether  farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as 

follows :  v 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  history  for  farm  operators 
(or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  rea¬ 
sons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
portionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
reserve  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  historv  for 
any  such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportionate 
share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released  mav  be 
reallocated  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms),  but  no  production  historv  shall 
accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallocation  of 
the  nroportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967.  and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total 
acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons, 
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raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  processor 
of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to 
sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the  1965  and  1966 
crops  of  sugarcane  a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  relieve  hardship 
on  the  part  of  producers  who  planted  sugarcane  for  the  first  time  for  harvest 
in  the  crop  years  1961  and  1965  and  in  allocating  such  acreage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  amount  by  which  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  in  1965 
exceeds  the  proportionate  share  for  the  1965  crop:  with  first  consideration  in 
allocating  such  acreage  to  farms  on  which  the  1965  crop  proportionate  share 
has  been  overplanted  by  more  than  200  per  centum  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
bring  the  proportionate  shares  of  such  farms  up  to  the  acreage  growing :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  acreage  allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the  1965  crop.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  such 
basis  as  he  determines  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  such 
acreages  are  provided  under  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  11.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  thereto :  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services, 
facilities,  and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  until  title  III  of 
this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof 
from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof :  “During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  for  each 
year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  calculated 
on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  estimate 
and  quota  calculation  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country 
fails  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota  year,  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would  be  as  calculated  for  such 
country  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country 
in  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be  reduced  as  provided 
in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years 
shall  not  be  reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection  and  re¬ 
established  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Any 
quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allo¬ 
cated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  has 

hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or 
control  of  the  property  or  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  United 
States  citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or 
enforced  against  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational 
conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  (3)  im¬ 
posed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  propertv  or  business  enterprise  so  owned 
or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
nationalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of  such 
property  or  business  enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or 
multilateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the 
above  categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy  such  situation 
and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such  citizen  or 
entity,  including  the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property 
or  business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  otherwise  seized  or  to  pro- 
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vide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions  or  breaches  of  such  interna¬ 
tional  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  con¬ 
ciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  final  and  binding  decision 
or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners 
for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  following  such  submission,  the 
President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import 
sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 
are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1, 1966. 


[S.  2567,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the 
second  sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “September  30” 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among  such 
areas  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value  as 
follows  : 


Area 

Domestic  beet  sugar _ 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 


Short  tons, 
raw  value 

3,  025,  000 
1, 100,  000 
1, 110,  000 
1, 140,  000 
15,000 


Total -  6  390  qqq 

,  ^  or  ^rom  the  above  total  of  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety 

thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  ex- 
ceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
a?ea  on  ,  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted 
rrom  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

For  tj16  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million  and 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 

detPr^nf  fwfn  f  Undre<1  rhousan(1  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.” 
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(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  ’sec- 
tmn  201  less  than  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections 
( a )  and  ( b )  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis : 

“(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 


Cuba _ 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic. 

Peru _ 

Brazil _ 

British  West  Indies. 

Argentina _ 

Ecuador _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Colombia _ 

Haiti _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Panama _ 

British  Honduras.-. 
Venezuela _ 


Per  centum 

. _ 57.77 

-  7. 29 

-  7. 21 

-  4. 50 

-  4. 14 

-  2. 28 

-  1. 19 

-  .93 

-  .  76 

-  .  66 

-  .65 

-  .52 

_  .35 

-  .32 

-  .27 

_  .08 

_  .05 


“(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere — 


Per  centum 

Australia _  3. 49 

India -  1.  81 

South  Africa _  1.  81 

China,  Republic  of _  1.  26 

France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion _  .  95 

Fiji  Islands _  .  85 

Mauritius _  .  28 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  17 

Swaziland _  .  17 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  14 

Ireland -  .  04 

Belgium _  .  03 

Turkey _  .  03 

Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas  established  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Re¬ 
union,  and  Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


“Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _  81,533,  plus  .84  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

South  Africa _  42,276,  plus  .44  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

France,  the  French  22,180,  of  which  not  more  than  2,484  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 
Reunion.  more  than  18,730  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  966  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion. 

788’’ 


Belgium.. 
64-719  O — 65 
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(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  such  country 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to 
such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  established  under  this  subsection  for 
Australia,  South  Africa,  France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion,  and 
Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


"Country  Short  tons ,  raw  value 

Australia _  111,536,  plus  1.15  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 


exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar 
year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
less  a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

South  Africa _  57,832,  plus  .60  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 

exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar 
year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
less  a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

France,  the  French  30,341,  of  which  not  more  than  3,398  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 
Reunion.  more  than  25,622  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  1,321  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion.  Each  of  these 
amounts  shall  be  reduced  by  a  proportion  of 
the  amount  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  this  section. 

Belgium -  1,078  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to 

the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  re¬ 
stored  pursuant  to-_  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign 
country,  or  the  importation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld 
or  suspended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be 
prorated  to  the  other  countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the 
term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota  established 
under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain 
the  quantity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase 
during  the  year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  by 
apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be 
imported  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country,  except 
that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United 
Staes  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be 
authorized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country  with  respect 
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to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  subsection  (d)(1)(B): 
Provided,  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited  sugar  supplies  and  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  have  created  or  may  create  an  emergency  situation  signifi¬ 
cantly  interfering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  sec¬ 
tion  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  such  increase  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the 
quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity 
is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  importation 
for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such  quantity  as  he  determines  may 
be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country  other  than  Ireland 
for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months,  ending 
June  30  prior  to  the  establishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its 
aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeding  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign  country  fails,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota 
as  established  for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country  for 
subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount 
by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which 
its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not 
filled  was  less  than  115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year:  Provided,  That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  county  has 
notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to 
events  occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  events),  of 
the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was 
due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported 
sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  case 
the  reduction  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no 
event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries 
in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled  portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from 
a  foreign  country  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the  quota  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c). 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld 
or  suspended  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United  States,  such  quota  shall 
be  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  finds  appropriate :  Provided,  That  the 
entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year 
following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The  temporary  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
or  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country  or  marketed 
from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
be  deducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  ......  .. 

“(g)  The  Secreary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the  use  of  limitations  applied 
on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any 
foreign  country  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any  calendar  year 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Act :  Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
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quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  'be  imported  for  any  calendar  year  from  any 
country  below  its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated  to  it.  for  that  year. 

“(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  and  the  quantity  author¬ 
ized  to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may 
be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such 
country.” 

Seo.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Seo.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acre¬ 
age  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  tlje  normal  marketings  within  a  calendar 
year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be 
unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 
such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota,  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit, 
and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the 
countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine 
quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine 
quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (c).  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  coun¬ 
tries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  ap¬ 
portion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he 
determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of  deficits  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  import  restrictions  of  subsection  (d)  (1) 
of  section  202.  The  Secretary  shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate 
deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  during  the 
calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  allocated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
would  be  m  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise 
be  allocated  to  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2)  (A)  may  be  allocated  to  one 
or  more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the  President 
finds  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  any  foreign  country  under 
section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  exist¬ 
ing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided  That 
the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it  has  noti¬ 
fied  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under 
section  202(d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force 
majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount 
marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in 
conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and 
any  allotment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  such  excess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  anv 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  or 
mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity 
which  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere :  Provided,  That  the  quantity  to  be 
imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  in  anv  calendar  year  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  the  average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  years 
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for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or 
mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable  data  available  of 
such  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive 
years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
quantity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  in¬ 
gredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use, 
the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective 
volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packaging, 
whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  identical  form  in 
which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  process¬ 
ing  or  mixing  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  information 
which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  In  making  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  require¬ 
ments  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows : 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments 
for  any  foreign  country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section  204(a) 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar :  Provided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland, 
Belgium,  and  Panama  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  two  thousands  three  hundred  and  eleven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland ; 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgium;  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.” 

■Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”. 

Sec.  9  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop  year  whether  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence 
of  proportionate  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  determination  shall  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding  crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a 
normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  determinations  by 
the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  superseded. 
In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary 
may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
(within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 
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(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and 
small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  1962  through  1966, 
inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him! 
the  acreage  required  to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  “In 
determining  farm  proportionate  shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Whether  farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (8)  as  follows- 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  history  for  farm  operators 

(or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop- rotation  program  or  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history 
for  any  such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportionate 
share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be 
reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms),  but  no  production  history  shall 
accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallocation 
of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows  • 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  thereto:  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services, 
facilities,  and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  title  III 
of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof 
from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  program  ” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  at  the  end  thereof:  “During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate 
for  e&ch  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if 
calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such 
estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  If 
any  country  fails  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota 
year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would  be  as  calculated 
for  such  country  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such 
country  in  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be  reduced 
as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas  for  subse- 
quent  years  shall  not  be  reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  sub- 
section  and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “Any  quan¬ 
tity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12  Section  4501  (b)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1966. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Administration’s  Recommendations 
Section  2.  Determination  of  consumer  requirements  by  the  Secretary 
Requires  that  the  determination  of  consumer  requirements  be  made  bv  the 
Secretary  dunng  the  last  3  months  in  each  year  (rather  than  in  December  under 
the  present  law)  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  that  he  use  as  a  basis  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  the  quantity  of  sugar  distributed  for  consumption  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  September  30  ( rather  than  October  31 ) . 
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Sections.  Domestic  quotas 

The  basic  quotas  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  would  be  3,025,000  and  1,100,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  respectively,  instead 
of  2,650.000  and  895,000  short  tons,  raw  value  under  the  present  law.  Such 
quotas  for  these  areas  would  be  increased  by  65  percent  of  the  amount  consump¬ 
tion  requirements  are  in  excess  of  10,400,000  short  tons,  and  decreased  by  65 
percent  of  the  amount  consumption  requirements  are  less  than  9,700,000  short 
tons. 

Foreign  quotas 

(1)  Republic  o/  the  Philippines. — To  the  present  quota  of  1,050,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  there  would  be  added  10.86  percent  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  determination  of  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  United  States  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  The 
purpose  of  the  change  is  to  permit  the  Philippines  to  share  in  the  “growth”  of 
consumption  requirements. 

(2)  Foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines. — Specified  percentage  allo¬ 
cations  (based  on  importations  in  1963  and  1964,  with  single  weighting  for  1963 
and  double  weighting  for  1964)  are  established  for  named  countries  subject  to 
quantity  limitations  for  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  the  French  West  Indies 
and  Reunion,  and  South  Africa ;  allocation  also  would  be  made  on  a  similar  basis 
to  such  named  countries  of  the  Cuban  quota;  and  any  other  foreign  country 
quota  or  part  thereof  suspended  by  the  President  would  be  allocated  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  Provision  is  made  for  the  Secretary  to  acquire  limited 
quantities  of  sugar  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  from  foreign  countries  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  quantities  cannot  as  a  practical  matter  be  obtained  by 
allocation  as  quotas  to  quota  countries.  Provision  is  made  for  withholding  the 
Cuban  quota  during  the  period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  for 
withholding  the  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country  when  the 
President  determines  such  withholding  to  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Imports  of  sugar  into  a  foreign  country  in  excess  of  exports  therefrom. — 
Prohibits  establishing  a  quota  for  any  foreign  country  except  Ireland  for  the 
year  following  a  24-month  period  in  which  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into 
such  country  equaled  or  exceeded  exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United 

States.  „  , 

(4)  Reduction  in  quotas  for  foreign  countries. — Reduces  subsequent  years 
quotas  for  a  foreign  country  that  fails  to  fill  its  quota  and  allocated  deficits  in 
any  year,  subject  to  exceptions  where  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or 
intervention  of  other  similar  events. 

(5)  Reallocation  of  reductions  in  quotas. — A  quantity  equal  to  the  reductions 
under  (3)  and  (4)  above  would  be  prorated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits. 

(6)  Restoration  of  quotas  withheld. — Restoration  of  a  quota  withheld  by  the 
President  in  the  national  interest  would  be  as  the  President  determines,  provided 
he  restores  the  entire  quota  by  the  third  year  after  he  finds  that  such  restoration 
is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

(7)  Reduction  in  domestic  area  and  foreign  quotas. — Whenever  any  quota  is 
reduced  to  restore  a  quota  withheld  from  a  foreign  country  by  the  President  in 
the  national  interest,  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  consumption  requirement,  any 
amount  of  sugar  imported  or  marketed  in  excess  of  the  reduced  quota  would  be 
deducted  from  such  quota  for  the  next  year. 

(8)  Quantity  import  limitation. — Provides  for  import  quota  limitations  on 
a  quarterly  basis  only  and  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  only  of  any 
calendar  year  if  the  Secretary  determines  such  action  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  'the  act,  provided  such  limitations  shall  not  prevent  importa¬ 
tion  of  a  country’s  entire  quota  as  well  as  deficits  allocated  to  it. 

Section  \.  Reallocation  of  deficits 

Deficits  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  domestic  area  and  foreign  country 
quotas  would  be  divided  by  47.22  percent  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  remainder  allocated  to  foreign  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  specified  for  such  named  countries.  If  any  quota  is  restored 
to  Cuba  provision  is  made  to  reduce  the  share  for  the  Philippines.  Known 
deficits  are  to  be  allocated  by  August  1  of  each  year. 

Section  5.  Reduction  in  allotment  of  a  quota  when  quota  reduced 

If  allotments  of  a  domestic  quota  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in 
the  quota,  amounts  marketed  in  excess  of  the  reduced  allotment  would  be  dis- 
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regarded  in  determining  that  person’s  allotment  for  the  next  year,  and  the 
allotment  for  such  person  for  the  next  year  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  such  excess  marketings. 

Section  6.  Sugar-containing  products 

Prescribes  a  limit  upon  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  a  sugar-containing  product  which  may  be  imported  during  any  calendar  year, 
and  requires  a  determination  that  importation  of  the  sugar-containing  product 
would  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act 
before  limitation  may  be  imposed  on  the  quantity  imported. 

Section  7.  Limitations  upon  importation  of  direct-consumption  sugar 

Restates  the  present  limitation  upon  direct-consumption  sugar  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  short  tons,  raw  value.  Provides  that  none  of  the  quota  for  any  country 
other  than  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  with  the 
exception  of  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama,  in  the  respective  amounts  of  2.311 
short  tons,  182  short  tons,  and  3,817  short  tons. 

Section  8.  Importation  into  the  Virgin  Islands 

Permits  a  person  to  import  in  any  year  up  to  100  pounds  of  sugar  into  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  any  foreign  country. 

Section  9.  Import  fees 

Repeals  section  213,  relating  to  import  fees,  which  has  now  become  obsolete. 
Sections  10, 11, 12, 13.  Miscellaneous 

(1)  Provision  is  made  (i)  for  annual  hearing  to  consider  the  need  for  farm 
proportionate  shares,  (ii)  for  limiting  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to  the 
years  1962  through  1966,  (iii)  for  preserving  sugarbeet  production  history 
where  proportionate  share  acreage  is  released,  and  (iv)  to  utilize  the  facilities  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  disburse  payments  to  domestic  producers  of 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane. 

(2)  During  any  period  when  the  provisions  of  title  II  are  suspended  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  estimate  and  publish  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  and  foreign  country  quotas  on  the  basis  provided  in  the  act,  and  if  a 
country  fails  to  import  into  the  United  States  the  amount  of  such  estimated 
quota,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in  subsequent  years  would  be 
reduced. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  (relating  to  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  suspend  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  that  expropriates  property  of  a 
U.S.  citizen)  would  be  repealed. 

(4)  The  act  is  extended  for  5  years  to  December  31,  1971,  and  the  related 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  extended  to  June  30,  1972. 
All  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  effective  January  1, 1965. 


Principal  Changes  Made  by  House  in  Administration  Recommendation 
Section  3.  Quotas 

(1)  Domestic  quotas:  Remain  the  same  except  that  (1)  for  any  calendar  year 
after  1966  a  reserve  of  25,000  tons  of  sugar  could  he  established  from  market 
growth  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  and  allocated  to  a  locality  in  terms  of 
acres  in  a  State  in  which  there  was  no  mill  for  processing  sugar  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  1965,  and  (2)  a  national  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  25,000  tons  of  sugar 
would  be  established  in  both  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  for  special  considera¬ 
tion  cases — additional  marketing  quota  would  be  available  to  certain  processors 
and  additional  acreage  would  be  available  to  certain  producers. 

(2)  Foreign  quotas:  Performance  formula  for  allocating  import  quotas  aban¬ 
doned  and  quota  changed  for  each  country  except  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
(see  comparison  which  follows)  : 

Although  the  House  committee  gave  Ireland  a  quota  of  10,000  tons  other  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  precludes  implementation  of  the  quota.  Bolivia,  Thailand,  and 
Honduras  get  quotas  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Bahamas  get  a  quota  in  1968  if  it 
can  be  used. 

Cuba’s  participation  was  reduced  from  57.77  to  44.25  percent.  All  increases  in 
Cuban  reserve  resulting  from  increased  requirements  above  10  million  tons  to  be 
prorated  to  OAS  quota  countries  rather  than  all  developing  countries. 
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Should  the  requirements  he  increased  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  sugar 
is  to  be  obtained  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  he  is  required  to  give  special 
consideration  to  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  for  dollars  additional  agricultural 
commodities.  ( Such  a  finding  would  mean  sugar  was  scarce  and  because  of  the 
time  involved  in  getting  bids,  the  barter  type  provision  nullifies  the  value  of  the 
first -come  provision ) . 

(3)  Deletes  provision  for  import  quota  limitations  on  a  quarterly  basis,  how¬ 
ever,  the  committee  report  states  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  adjustments  in 
requirements  determination  does  not  achieve  price  objective,  quarterly  quotas  for 
the  first  two  quarters  may  be  imposed  under  existing  law. 

Flection.  4-  Reallocation  of  deficits 

Deficits  would  be  allocated  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  in  the  administration 
bill,  except  that  (1)  non-Central  American  countries  would  not  participate  in 
deficits  arising  in  Central  American  countries  (Common  Market  countries)  to  the 
extent  that  other  member  countries  could  911  such  deficits,  and  (2)  deficits  arising 
in  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  prorated  among  those 
countries,  exclusive  of  the  share  for  the  Philippines. 

Section  11.  Miscellaneous 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  (relating  to  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
suspend  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  that  expropriates  property  of  the 
United  States)  has  been  broadened  and  reinstated. 

Comparison  of  foreign  sugar  quotas  ( when  sugar  requirements  total  9,700,000 
tons)  as  recommended  by  the  administration  and  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives 


Administra¬ 
tion’s  recom¬ 
mendations 


H.R.  11135 


Change  from  administra¬ 
tion’s  recommendation 


Increase 


Decrease 


(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Cuba  i . . . . 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Brazil _ 

Peru _ _ _ 

British  West  Indies . . 

Ecuador _ _ _ 

French  West  Indies _ _ 

Colombia . . 

Costa  Rica . . . 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela _ 

El  Salvador _ _ _ 

Haiti _ _ _ 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ _ _ 

British  Honduras - - - 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras. _ _ _ 


0 

390, 135 
385,  854 
221, 558 
240, 824 
122, 017 
49, 770 
50,841 
27,829 
34, 786 
40, 672 
35,321 
2,676 
17, 125 
18, 731 
14,  449 
63,685 
4,  281 
0 
0 


0 

340, 925 
340, 925 
340, 925 
272, 013 
150, 397 
50,267 
42, 970 
42, 970 
42, 159 
38,  511 
32,836 
30,809 
30,403 
28,782 
25, 184 
21, 485 
19, 864 
4,054 
4,054 


119,367 
31, 189 
28,  380 
497 


49, 210 
44,929 


15, 141 
7,373 


7,871 


2,161 
2, 485 


28, 133 
13, 278 
10, 051 
10,685 


42,200 


15,583 

4,054 

4,054 


Subtotal 


1, 720, 554 


1,859,483 


(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere: 1  2 

Australia _ _ 

Belgium _ _ — 

China,  Republic  of _ 

India _ 

Ireland _ 

South  Africa _ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Thailand.; _ 

Mauritius . ..7 _ 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia... . . . . 

Malagasy  Republic - - 

Turkey . . 

Total _ _ _ 


186, 772 
1,605 
67, 431 
96, 865 
2,141 
96,865 
45,  489 
0 

14, 985 
9, 098 
9,098 
7, 492 
1,605 


162. 152 
0 

67,293 
64,861 
30 
29,593 
24,323 
19, 864 
14, 188 
6,081 
6,081 
6,081 
0 


19,864 


24, 620 
1,605 
138 
32,004 
2, 141 
67, 272 
21, 166 


797 
3, 017 
3,017 
1,411 
1,605 


2,260,000 


2, 260, 000 


1  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  reduced  Cuba’s  participation  from  57.77  to  44.25  percent. 

2  Netherlands  0.35  percent  and  Paraguay  0.35  percent  dropped. 

s  The  committee  granted  a  quota  oi  10.000  tons  for  Ireland,  but  the  language  in  another  provision  pre 
eludes  its  implementation. 
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The  sugar  industry 

Per  capita  consumption  of  refined  sugar  in  the  continental  United 
States  averages  about  97  pounds  per  year.  Over  half  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  quantity  of  sugar  required  to  meet  this  consumer  demand  is 
being  supplied  by  domestic  growers  of  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets,  only 
slightly  less  from  beets  than  from  cane.  The  balance,  almost  all  cane 
sugar,  is  imported. 

The  mainland  sugarcane  producing  area  consists  of  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  offshore  domestic  sugarcane  areas  are 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  sugarbeet  producing  area  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  23  States  (arranged  in  decreasing  order  of  production  importance 
in  the  1964  crop):  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Michigan,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Washington,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Utah,  Texas,  Kansas,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Illinois,  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Maine. 

Almost  40,000  domestic  farms  grow  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets.  To 
cultivate  and  harvest  these  sugar  crops  about  235,000  farmworkers  are 
required,  mostly  on  a  seasonal  basis.  The  farm  investment  in  grow¬ 
ing  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  in  all  domestic  areas  was  estimated  as 
about  $750  million  in  1959  and  has  increased  substantially  since  that 
time. 

To  produce  the  refined  sugar  commonly  used  in  American  house¬ 
holds  most  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  goes  through  two  stages 
of  processing.  The  first  process,  which  yields  raw  cane  sugar,  is  that 
of  extracting,  boiling,  crystallizing  and  centrifuging  the  cane  juice. 
This  is  done  in  raw  cane  sugar  mills  in  the  areas  where  the  sugarcane 
is  grown. 

Blackstrap  molasses  and  bagasse  are  byproducts  of  this  first  process¬ 
ing  of  sugarcane  juice.  The  former  is  used  for  cattle  feed  and  for 
manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  yeast,  vinegar,  and  citric  acid.  Bagasse, 
the  fibrous  portion  of  sugarcane,  is  used  principally  as  fuel  in  the 
cane  mills  and  as  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  building  board, 
cardboard,  and  paper. 

Most  of  the  cane  sugar  brought  to  the  mainland  from  offshore  areas, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  in  the  raw  form.  It  is  put  through  the 
second  process — the  refining  process — in  refineries,  most  of  which  are 
located  in  large  port  cities.  A  few  refineries,  however,  are  located  in 
producing  areas  and  a  few  are  located  at  other  interior  points.  Re¬ 
fined  sugars,  refiners’  sirups,  and  refiners’  blackstrap  molasses  result 
from  this  second  process. 
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In  contrast  to  the  dual  processing  of  cane  sugar,  sugar  from  beets  is 
processed  in  a  single  plant.  The  principal  byproducts  are  beet 
molasses  and  beet  pulp.  The  pulp  is  used  for  cattle  feed.  Beet 
molasses,  like  blackstrap,  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  cattle  feed,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  yeast  and  citric  acid.  A  substantial  quantity 
of  beet  molasses  is  put  through  the  Steffen’s  process  for  additional 
extraction  of  sugar.  The  resultant  Steffen’s  waste  is  used  to  produce 
monosodium  glutamate,  which  is  used  to  accent  desirable  flavors  in 
foods. 

In  the  domestic  areas,  63  beet  sugar  factories,  110  cane  sugar  mills, 
and  28  refineries  were  in  operation  in  1964.  Approximately  56,000 
workers  were  employed  in  these  sugarmaking  plants.  Two  additional 
beet  sugar  factories  will  begin  operations  for  the  1965  crop  and  two 
more  are  scheduled  to  begin  operations  for  the  1966  crop. 

THE  SUGAR  ACT  AND  HOW  IT  WORKS 

How  the  act  developed 

For  almost  150  years — from  1789  to  1934 — the  U.S.  sugar  industry 
was  protected  and  regulated  almost  solely  by  tariff  duties.  With  the 
onset  of  the  worldwide  depression  in  the  early  1930’s,  however,  it 
became  clear  the  the  industry  had  become  so  ramified  and  price  and 
production  relationships  among  domestic  and  foreign  producing  areas 
so  complex  that  further  adjustments  in  the  tariff  duties  would  no  longer 
provide  an  adequate  answer  to  the  problem. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Jones  Costigan  Act  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  May  9,  1934.  Although  there  have  been  modifications 
made  in  various  operating  provisions,  the  basic  philosophy  underlying 
this  Act  has  been  carried  forward  in  subsequent  legislation.  The  act 
set  forth  six  principal  means  for  dealing  with  the  sugar  problem: 

(1)  The  determination  each  year  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed  to 
supply  the  Nation’s  requirements  at  prices  reasonable  to  consumers 
and  fair  to  producers; 

(2)  The  division  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  among  the  domestic 
and  foreign  supplying  areas  by  the  use  of  quotas  and  subordinate 
limitations  on  offshore  direct-consumption  sugar; 

(3)  The  allotment  of  these  quotas  among  the  various  processors  in 
each  domestic  area; 

(4)  The  adjustment  of  production  in  each  domestic  area  to  the 
established  quotas; 

(5)  The  use  of  tax  receipts  to  finance  payments  to  compensate 
growers  for  adjusting  production  to  marketing  quotas  and  to  augment 
income;  and 

(6)  The  equitable  division  of  sugar  returns  among  beet  and  cane 
processors,  growers,  and  farmworkers. 

The  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  superseded  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
which  in  turn  was  superseded  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The  latter, 
with  modifications  made  by  amendments  in  1951, 1956, 1960,  1961,  and 
1962,  has  been  extended  through  December  30,  1966,  except  that 
quotas  for  foreign  countries,  the  import  fee,  and  certain  related  pro¬ 
visions  were  established  only  through  1964. 

The  amendments  in  1960,  1961,  and  1962  provided  for  setting  aside 
the  quota  for  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not  in 
diplomatic  relations.  These  amendments  were  prompted  by  the 
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revolution  in  Cuba  which  had  been  our  principal  foreign  sugar  sup¬ 
plier  since  early  in  this  century.  The  1962  amendments  also  provided 
until  the  end  of  1964  for  recovering,  through  a  fee,  part  of  the  price 
advantage  otherwise  accruing  to  our  foreign  suppliers  from  the  quota 
system. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  foreign  quota  provisions  (except  for  the 
Philippines)  the  Secretary,  using  the  general  powers  of  the  law,  pro¬ 
rated  1965  quotas  to  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  their  performance 
in  contributing  toward  our  import  needs  in  1963  and  1964  with  double 
weighting  to  1964.  These  prorations  included  the  Cuban  reserve 
(global  quota)  as  the  authority  for  the  "global  quota”  and  the  import 
fee  also  expired  and  no  import  fee  could  be  applied  to  importations  in 
1965.  Foreign  countries  were  placed  on  notice  that  more  than  half 
their  1965  quota  prorations  stemmed  from  the  Cuban  reserve. 


Table  1. — Proration  of  quotas  for  calendar  year  1965  as  of  Sept.  22,  1965 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Production  area 

Quotas  and 
prorations 

Direct  con¬ 
sumption 
limits 

Domestic  beet  area _  _  _ 

2, 650, 000 
895. 000 
1, 127, 970 
i  940, 000 
15,  232 

(') 

(*) 

31,806 

139,500 

0 

Mainland  cane  area _ _ _ 

Puerto  Rico _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Virgin  Islands.  ..  .  . . . . . . . 

Total,  domestic  area . . . 

5, 628, 202 

3 1, 114, 412 

171, 306 
59, 920 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _  _ . . 

Subtotal _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6,  742, 614 

231,226 

Argentina _  _ 

68, 367 
200, 307 
1,937 
237, 118 
4,505 
130,  874 

0 

0 

Belgium _  _ _ _ _  _ 

182 

Brazil _ _  _  _  - 

0 

0 

British  West  Indies. _ _ _ _ _  .. 

0 

China _  ..  _ _ _  _  _  .  _  _ 

72, 436 
30, 103 

0 

Colombia _  _ 

0 

37,  393 
413, 256 
53,037 

0 

0 

0 

18, 575 

0 

Fiji  Islands _ _ _ _ _  _ _  ...  _ _ - 

48,823 

0 

6, 103 
46, 014 
37,  635 
19. 907 

0 

0 

Guatemala.  _ _ _ _  _  --  ... 

0 

Haiti _ _ _ 

0 

103. 919 

0 

2, 398 

2,398 

Malagasy  Republic. _ _ _ _ 

7,871 

0 

16,  008 

0 

418,341 

0 

43,  520 

0 

15,  548 

3,  817 

257  946 

0 

2,  373 

0 

103,  862 

0 

9,542 

0 

9,648 

0 

Turkey _ _ _ _  _ 

1,574 

0 

2,  858 

0 

2, 421,  798 

6,  397 

135,  588 

9, 300, 000 

237, 623 

i  No  limit. 

»  Adjusted  tor  deficits.  Unadjusted  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  was  1,140,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 
3  Includes  64,412  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  quota  deficit. 

*  Allocated  on  pro  rata  basis— All  countries  agreed  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities. 
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HOW  THE  ACT  WORKS 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  designed  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  to  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  sugar  for  consumers  at  fair  prices,  and  to  promote  international 
trade.  These  three  objectives  are  achieved  through  the  adjustment 
of  supplies  of  sugar  that  may  be  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

The  determination  of  sugar  requirements 

Under  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
how  much  sugar  will  be  needed  to  fill  continental  U.S.  requirements 
during  each  calendar  year.  The  determination,  which  is  made  in 
December  for  the  year  following  but  may  be  revised  later  if  the  needs 
change,  establishes  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be  marketed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year. 

In  making  his  initial  estimate  the  Secretary  uses  as  a  basis  the 
quantity  of  sugar  distributed  during  the  preceding  12-month  period 
ended  October  31.  Then  he  makes  allowances  for  deficiencies  or 
surpluses  in  the  Nation’s  sugar  inventories  and  for  changes  in  con¬ 
sumption  caused  by  changes  in  population  and  in  demand  conditions. 
The  Secretary  also  considers  the  relationship  between  prices  for  raw 
sugar  and  the  parity  index  (index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers)  so  that 
sugar  prices  will  be  neither  excessive  to  consumers  nor  too  low  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  Secretary  must  also  determine  requirements  for  consumption 
in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  so  that  the  general  price  and  marketing 
objectives  will  be  similar  in  all  American  markets. 

ESTABLISHING  QUOTAS  FOR  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  PRODUCING  AREAS 

After  the  Secretary  has  determined  overall  requirements,  domestic 
and  specified  foreign  producing  areas  supplying  the  United  States  with 
sugar  are  assigned  quotas  representing  their  shares  of  the  market  as 
specified  by  the  act. 

Under  the  quota  provisions  enacted  in  1962,  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas  are  assigned  a  base  of  5,810,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,1  plus  65  percent  of  requirements  in  excess  of  9,700,000  tons. 
Such  increases  are  shared  by  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  in  proportion  to  their  basic  quotas,  or 
approximately  on  a  three-fourths  and  one-fourth  basis,  respectively. 
Provision  is  made  to  increase  quotas  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
when  the  need  has  been  demonstrated,  such  increases  to  be  offset  by 
reducing  the  quantity  prorated  to  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Beginning  in  1962,  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is 
fixed  at  1,050,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  about  70,000  tons,  raw  value,  more 
than  was  previously  provided  for  in  both  the  Philippine  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  and  the  Sugar  Act.  Quotas  for  other  specified  foreign  countries 
were  established  as  percentages  of  the  requirements  remaining  after 
the  quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  the  Philippines  have  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  proration  to  the  various  domestic  and  specified  foreign  supply 
areas  (1962-64)  at  the  basic  level  of  requirements  (9,700,000  tons) 
and  from  each  100,000-ton  increase  above  this  level  is  shown  in  table  2. 


1  "Raw  value”  is  the  term  used  In  the  Sugar  Act  to  express  in  a  common  unit  the  various  types  of  raw 
and  refined  sugars  that  move  in  commerce.  One  ton  of  refined  sugar  equals  1.07  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 
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Table  2. — Proration  of  quotas  under  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 — Applicable 

1962-64 


Area 

When  quotas 
total  9,700,000 
tons 

Each  100,000 
tons  in  excess 
of  9,700,000 
tons  total 

Domestic: 

2, 650, 000 

48,589 

895,000 

16,411 

Hawaii . . — - - - - 

1,110,000 

1, 140, 000 
15,000 

0 

0 

0 

Total  domestic . 

5, 810, 000 

65,000 

Foreign: 

1, 050, 000 

0 

l  1, 484, 121 

20,220 

189,  804 

2, 348 

» 319, 804 

2,348 

189, 804 

2,348 

180, 186 

2,230 

90,235 

1,116 

39,  884 

494 

35, 075 

435 

29,  984 

371 

29,984 

371 

24, 892 

308 

24, 892 

308 

24,  892 

308 

20,  084 

248 

Haiti  . . . . . . . . 

20,084 

248 

20,084 

248 

20, 084 

248 

14,  992 

186 

10, 183 

126 

9,900 

123 

9,900 

123 

9,900 

123 

9,900 

123 

1,332 

0 

10,000 

0 

Argentina . . . . . . . 

»  20, 000 

0 

3, 890, 000 

35,000 

-  — 

9, 700, 000 

100,000 

i  Percentage  proration  reduced  150,000  tons  to  cover  added  allocations  to  Dominican  Republic  and  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Balance  of  proration,  not  made  while  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba, 
becomes  “global  quota.” 

s  Includes  130,000  tons  allocated  from  proration  for  Cuba. 

>  Allocated  from  proration  for  Cuba. 


Whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
country  (currently  Cuba),  any  quota  otherwise  specified  for  it  under 
the  act  through  1964  was  not  granted.  The  quantity  so  withheld 
was  designated  as  “global  quota”to  be  filled  by  competitive  imports 
of  raw  sugar  from  any  country  which,  for  the  current  and  next  preced¬ 
ing  year,  was  a  net  exporter  of  sugar.  The  act  required  that  in 
authorizing  such  “global”  importations,  special  consideration  was  to 
be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries 
purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

Most  of  the  quotas  for  the  domestic  offshore  and  foreign  supply 
areas  could  be  filled  only  with  raw  sugar,  which  is  defined  as  sugar 
which  is  to  be  further  refined  or  improved  in  quality  on  the  mainland. 
Other  sugar  is  called  direct-consumption  sugar,  and  includes  primarily 
white  refined  and  other  types  of  sugar  familiar  in  home  consumption. 

Prior  to  1960,  about  650,000  tons  of  direct-consumption  sugar  were 
entered  from  offshore  domestic  and  foreign  areas  each  year.  In  1960, 
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the  quantity  was  much  smaller,  in  1961  only  one-half  as  large,  and 
under  the  1962  amendments  the  total  has  been  reduced  to  about 
240,000  tons,  almost  all  of  it  to  come  from  offshore  domestic  areas  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Unrestricted  imports  of  refined  sugar  would  reduce  the  volume  of 
mainland  refining  and  would  create  price  problems  because  offshore 
direct-consumption  sugar  is  quoted  at  lower  prices  than  sugar  refined 
in  the  United  States. 

Fees  which  were  applicable  to  foreign  sugar 

Importations  to  replace  quotas  not  granted  because  of  lack  of 
diplomatic  relations  were  subject  to  a  fee  approximately  equal  to 
the  difference  between  a  price  in  the  United  States  that  would  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  the  act  and  the  price  at  which  sugar  was  available 
for  import.  Thus  the  fee,  at  the  full  rate,  diverted  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  amounts  roughly  comparable  to  the  so-called  premium  that 
foreign  countries  otherwise  would  receive  on  sales  to  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  sales  to  most  other  countries.  No  fee  was  applicable 
to  imports  under  quota  from  the  Philippines. 

Fees  lower  than  the  full  premium  rate  applied  to  importations 
within  basic  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines 
and  to  all  importations  to  fill  deficit  allocations  resulting  from  the 
inability  of  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  to  fill  its  basic  quota. 
The  rates  for  such  importations  of  raw  sugar  were  10,  20,  and  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  full  rates  for  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  respectively.  Rates  for 
sugar  for  direct  consumption  were  0.D,  0.2-,  and  0.3-cent  per  pound 
more  than  for  raw  sugar  in  the  same  annual  succession. 

The  import  fee  became  effective  about  the  first  of  August  1962  and 
remained  in  effect  until  the  latter  part  of  January  1963  when  the  world 
price  went  above  the  U.S.  price,  on  a  comparable  basis.  During  the 
period,  approximately  $37  million  were  collected.  For  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  the  world  market  remained  above  the  U.S.  price.  A 
fee  was  again  imposed  in  August  1964  and  remained  in  effect  until  the 
end  of  1964  when  the  legislative  authority  for  the  fee  expired.  During 
this  period,  only  about  $4  million  were  collected  because 
practically  all  of  our  1964  import  requirements  had  been  committed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  the  world  price  was  well  above  the 
domestic  price  and  no  fee  was  required. 

Deficits  in  quotas 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country 
cannot  supply  its  quota,  he  must  allocate  the  deficit  to  other  foreign 
countries.  First  he  is  required  to  increase  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  by  a  proportionate  amount.  The  remainder  then 
is  allocated  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  having  basic  quota 
prorations,  with  special  consideration  given  to  countries  purchasing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Quantities  that  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  or  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries  having  basic 
quota  prorations  could  not  fill  were  treated  as  quantities  similar  to  the 
global  quota. 

A  deficit  determination  for  a  domestic  area  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  does  not  deprive  the  area  of  the  right  to  supply  its  full 
basic  quota  if  it  later  is  able  to  do  so. 
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Establishing  marketing  allotments 

One  important  function  of  the  sugar  program  is  to  promote  orderly- 
marketing.  The  establishment  of  quotas  and  import  fees,  alone,  may 
not  accomplish  this  when  supplies  in  domestic  producing  areas  ma¬ 
terially  exceed  quotas.  If,  for  example,  a  domestic  area  has  more 
sugar  available  for  marketing  than  its  quota,  each  of  the  various 
processors  is  likely  to  rush  sugar  to  market  to  make  sure  that  he  dis¬ 
poses  of  his  supply  before  the  quota  is  filled.  This  tends  to  bring 
about  a  temporary  oversupply,  panicky  sellers,  and  an  unwarranted 
decline  in  price. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pressure  of  supplies  in  an  area  is 
likely  to  cause  disorderly  marketing,  he  must  allot  the  quota  fairly 
among  the  processors.  The  allotment  is  based  on  past  marketings  of 
sugar  by  the  various  processors,  their  ability  to  market  sugar  during 
the  season  for  which  the  allotment  is  being  made,  and  on  their  sugar 
processings  from  beets  or  cane  to  which  proportionate  farm  shares 
pertain.  Marketing  allotments  fqr  both  the  domestic  beet  sugar  and 
mainland  cane  sugar  areas  were  in  effect  for  the  calendar  year  1964 
and  are  again  in  effect  for  the  1965  calendar  year. 

Assigning  proportionate  shares 

In  the  domestic  areas,  the  Secretary  must,  in  addition  to  establishing 
processor  allotments,  see  that  each  sugar-producing  farm  gets  its 
fair  share  of  the  available  market.  In  dividing  this  market  the 
Secretary  must  allow  for  enough  sugar  to  fill  the  quota  for  the  appli¬ 
cable  year  and  to  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory.  If  the  crop 
prospect  is  for  this  or  a  smaller  amount  of  sugar,  production  is  unre¬ 
stricted  on  all  farms.  Each  farm  allotment,  known  as  its  “pro¬ 
portionate  share,”  is  expressed  either  in  acres,  tons  of  sugarcane  or 
beets,  or  quantity  of  sugar.  ... 

The  purpose  in  assigning  specific  shares  to  farms  in  a  particular 
area  is  to  adjust  crop  output  to  the  area’s  quotas  and  normal  carryover 
and  to  assure  that  each  farm  will  share  equitably  in  this  adjustment. 
Thus,  past  production  and  the  ability  of  the  farrn  to  produce  beets 
or  cane  during  the  year  for  which  the  determination  is  being  made 
must  be  considered. 

The  act  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  interests  of  small 
and  new  producers  and  producers  who  are  tenants  or  sharecroppers, 
and  to  consider  the  interest  of  producers  in  any  local  producing  area 
where  past  production  has  been  seriously  affected  by  abnormal  and 
uncontrollable  natural  conditions. 

Individual  farm  restrictions  were  established  for  the  1965  mainland 
sugarcane  crop  at  a  level  of  about  13  percent  below  the  1964  crop. 
The  1965  crop  of  sugarbeets  is  also  restricted  with  established  growers 
being  cut  about  10  percent  below  their  1964  crop  plantings.  Growers 
delivering  beets  to  new  plants  in  new  localities  could  not  be  cut  back 
as  acreage  committed  under  the  acreage  reserve  provisions  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  2  years  following  the  year  of  commitment. 

Producers  are  not  required  to  stay  within  their  assigned  proportion¬ 
ate  shares.  They  must  do  so,  however,  if  they  wish  to  receive  condi¬ 
tional  payments  as  authorized  under  the  act.  These  payments  are  an 
important  part  of  their  income.  Generally  too,  processors  do  not  buy 
sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  from  nonproportionate  share  acreage  (except 
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for  production  of  sugar  for  livestock  feed)  because  sugar  produced  from 
such  acreage  is  not  considered  in  establishing  marketing  allotments 
for  the  processors. 

Sugarbeet  acreage  reserves  for  new  producing  localities 

Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  in  1962  included  provisions  for 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserves  to  be  used  primarily  for  new  production 
areas.  Each  year  for  the  period  1962-66,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  was  reserved  and  has  been 
committed  to  localities  for  new  factories  and  to  certain  localities  for 
expansion  of  existing  factories. 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  Secretary  has  committed  acreage  to 
six  localities  where  new  factories  have  been  constructed  or  are  now 
being  constructed.  Commitments  were  also  made  to  three  processing 
companies  for  plant  expansion. 

Conditional  payments  to  growers 

In  addition  to  providing  an  incentive  to  growers  to  adjust  their 
production  to  quota  and  carryover  needs,  the  conditional  payments 
have  three  objectives:  (1)  to  help  give  growers  adequate  income  from 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  production;  (2)  to  assure  growers  and  their 
fieldworkers  a  fair  share  of  the  returns  to  the  sugar  industry;  and  (3) 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  child  labor  in  fieldwork. 

The  first  objective  is  automatically  achieved  by  the  payment  itself. 
The  second  and  third  objectives  are  attained  by  requiring  growers, 
in  addition  to  complying  with  their  proportionate  shares,  to  pay 
fieldworkers  in  full  for  work  performed  on  cane  or  beets  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
to  observe  child  labor  provisions  specified  by  the  act,  and— if  they  are 
processors  as  well  as  growers — to  pay  fair  prices  for  cane  or  beets 
purchased  from  other  growers. 

The  child  labor  provisions  require  that  growers  must  not  employ 
children  under  the  age  of  14  nor  permit  them  to  work  on  sugarbeets 
or  sugarcane.  Children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  may  not  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  for  more  than  S  hours  a  day.  Growers 
who  own  at  least  40  percent  of  the  crop  they  are  cultivating  are 
exempted  from  these  provisions  with  respect  to  their  own  children. 
Unless  a  grower  observes  these  conditions  he  is  penalized  by  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  $10  from  his  payment  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  during 
which  each  such  child  was  employed  or  permitted  to  work. 

The  rate  of  the  conditional  payment  declines  as  the  volume  of  com¬ 
mercially  recoverable  sugar  contained  in  the  cane  or  beets  marketed 
by  the  farm  increases.  The  basic  rate  of  0.8  cent  a  pound  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  or  $16  a  ton,  it  paid  on  the  first  350  short  tons  produced. 
This  rate  is  reduced  progressively  to  a  minimum  of  0.3  cent  a  pound, 
or  $6  a  ton,  on  all  sugar  produced  in  excess  of  30,000  tons. 

The  sugar  program  also  gives  limited  benefits  to  growers  in  the  form 
of  special  conditional  payments  for  crop  deficiency  or  abandonment 
caused  by  drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  insects.  For  a 
farmer  to  be  eligible  for  these  payments,  the  natural  disaster  must 
cause  damage  to  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  crop  throughout  the 
local  producing  area  in  which  the  farm  is  located. 

Receipts. — There  is  an  excise  tax  of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  on  all  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States 
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within  the  quota  system.  The  collections  of  this  tax  from  1938 
through  the  fiscal  year  1964  have  exceeded  total  expenditures  under 
the  sugar  program  (including  direct  payments  to  growers)  by  more 
than  $500  million.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  collections  of 
the  tariff  of  62 %  cents  per  pound,  raw  value  (currently  applicable), 
nor  the  collections  of  the  variable  import  fee  provided  by  the  1962 
amendments. 

Program  administration 

The  State  and  county  agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
(ASC)  committees  are  responsible  for  local  administration  of  both 
the  farm  proportionate  share  (acreage  allotment)  and  the  conditional 
payment  parts  of  the  program.  This  local  administration  is  based 
on  procedures  and  program  regulations  developed  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  in  Washington  and  approved 
by  the  ASCS  Administrator. 

All  regulations  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Sugar  Act  are 
announced  by  press  release.  They  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  few  days  later.  They  are  codified  as  title  7,  chapter  VIII 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Certain  regulations  must  be  preceded  by  public  hearings.  These 
are  marketing  allotment  orders,  the  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  to  new  producing  localities,  fair  price  and  fair  wage 
determinations,  and  the  determination  of  processes  and  qualities 
which  distinguish  raw  sugar  from  direct-consumption  sugar. 

Other  regulations  may  be  issued  without  public  hearings.  However, 
informal  public  hearings  are  customarily  held  when  restrictive  pro¬ 
portionate  share  regulations  for  individual  farms  are  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

Prices  and  consumer  benefits 

The  limitation  that  the  quota  system  puts  on  total  marketings  on 
sugar  in  the  United  States  under  most  circumstances  makes  prices 
to  consumers  enough  higher  than  might  otherwise  prevail  to  fairly 
maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The  quota  system,  also,  in 
the  past  has  assured  supplies  adequate  to  maintain  reasonable  prices 
to  consumers  even  when  sugar  prices  were  extremely  high  in  the  so- 
called  free  world  market.  The  large  supplies  and  cooperation  of  Cuba 
(before  the  Castro  revolution)  provided  the  assured  supplies  and 
stable  prices.  In  more  recent  years,  the  desire  of  numerous  countries 
to  establish  marketing  rights  in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
principal  factor. 
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Table  la. — F inal  adjusted  sugar  quotas  including  deficit  allocations  for  each  domestic 

area,  1948-65 


Year 

Beet  sugar 

Mainland 
cane  sugar 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Total, 

domestio 

areas 

1948 . 

'  1, 687,  738 

1  413, 260 

1  825, 000 

2  1, 023, 756 

2  6, 159 

■  3, 955,  913 

1949 . 

1  1,  500, 000 

2  548,  773 

>  652, 000 

2  1, 091,  401 

6,000 

1  3, 798, 174 

1950 . . 

2  1, 899, 000 

2  546,  861 

>  1, 150,  594 

2  1, 060,  545 

2 11, 000 

2  4,  668, 000 

1951 . . 

>  1,  700, 000 

500,  000 

‘  902, 000 

2  956, 479 

2  6,  306 

1  4, 124,  785 

1952 . . . 

>  1,  660,  000 

2  533, 296 

1  972, 000 

2  982, 860 

2  6,  400 

1  4, 054j 556 

1953 . 

'  1,  620,  000 

2  517, 921 

2  1, 088’  382 

2 1, 117, 351 

2 12,  415 

1  4, 355i  439 

1954 . . 

2  1,  803,  099 

2  600, 861 

>  1, 043, 000 

2  1, 081, 859 

•  10,  500 

•  4, 439, 319 

1955 _ 

1,  800,  000 

500, 000 

1, 052, 000 

1, 080,  000 

12, 000 

4, 444, 000 

1956 - 

2  1,  955,  401 

2  601, 696 

2  1, 091, 305 

2  1, 141, 098 

1 12, 000 

4, 80h  500 

1957 . . . 

2 2, 070, 694 

2  637, 172 

2  1, 060,  000 

1  920, 000 

1 14,  753 

1  4,  702, 619 

1958 . 

2  2, 292,  488 

2  720,  805 

1  700, 000 

1  815,  000 

1  6, 100 

1  4,  534, 393 

1959.. _ _ 

2  2, 267, 665 

2  697,  783 

1  997, 970 

i  969,  875 

1 12, 405 

1  4, 925'  698 

I960 . . 

2  2, 514, 945 

2  773, 873 

‘  940, 444 

‘  893, 620 

1  8,  618 

1  5, 131, 500 

1961 . . 

2 2, 609, 170 

2  715,  000 

1 1, 030,  000 

1  980, 000 

17, 330 

5, 351 1  600 

1962 . 

‘  2,  600,  000 

1  795, 000 

‘  1, 080, 000 

1  890, 000 

1 11,000 

1  5, 276j  000 

1963 . 

1 «  2,  698,  590 

1,009,873 

‘  1, 070,  000 

1  870, 000 

15, 000 

1  5, 663'  463 

1964 . 

2, 698,  590 

911,410 

1,110,000 

*  915, 000 

15, 832 

1  5'  65fli  832 

1965  * . 

2, 650, 000 

895,000 

1, 115,  479 

*  1, 140, 000 

15, 232 

5;  815;  711 

1  Reflects  reduction  because  of  deficits. 

1  Reflects  increase  from  allocation  of  deficits. 

*  Despite  declaration  of  deficit,  2,966,000  tons  were  marketed  because  area  retains  its  basic  quota  rights 

*  As  of  June  1,  1965.  Does  not  reflect  deficit  of  about  300,000  tons  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  when  declared 
will  ha  ve  effect  of  transferring  that  quantity  from  domestic  area  quotas  to  foreign  country  quotas 


Table  II. — Production  and  disposition  of  sugar  in  countries  which  exported  to  the  United  States,  1961-64 
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Net  sugar  exports 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value) 

i 

a> 

1,217 

80 

1,400 

10 

307 

30 

1,210 

900 

28 

41 

835 

68 

23 

342 

210 

243 

68 

15 

300 

76 

630 

536 

60 

19 

2 

472 

250 

660 

80 

158 

0 

10, 259 

1963 

•OWOrtHNOMOOOOOlOQCOOS'OlNOCONOtOCOWNNOStO'^NiO 

02t--r^.— icoc'iifco»ocoo2»cc:2cocor^-‘0ifci5i'-ifcocor-i  •«*  n  co  if  to  to 

i— <  CO  <N  tQ  (N  l'-  to  c3u5e*  to  if  to  (N  to 

i-4  rH  1—4 

10,900 

1962 

tOONOrntOlNMO^ONri^lNNNOOONN^'it'^OOOOOOQOrtO 
tO  CO  00  <32  <N  if  t- N  02  t©  <N  N  OO  t-- CO  CO  <N  t©  to  02  ^i  Cl  M  M  r- 

c5  CS  "4*4  rtN  OO  <S*<N<N  if  to  CO  to  <N  t©  1-4 

»—4  1—4 

9,991 

1 

-a 

1901 

t©tOt©ifCOOQOOifOtOtOCO<NCOOOaOifCO-4tOi-tOCOifi-i'«fif©COO 
‘OOOCUONCONiOCONiOHiOifiiO  -if  (N  if  <©  CO  CO  (Ohh  O 

CO  CN  ©  r— i  CO  C$  00  rH  to  04  CO  to  CO  to  O)  CO  CO 

10, 516 

Local  sugar  consumption 
(thousand  short  tons,  raw  value) 

if 

s 

tO(NSOQCOCONOCON^OOOOiOtOHQiOH0500CON(NON003<0 
C4  N  iQ  Cl  O  NtO-oOCO-— 'N'Cl4t<H04j,0-^COO‘OCON,-r  «hOh 
lOOOtO^H  HH^4  i-H  i-H  00  i-4  f-4  »0  CO  OO  i-4  »0  CO 

CO  i-T  CO  1-4" 

15, 681 

1963 

ONHHOCO<04CtOOMHOOO>HiJ(tCONNOMUiOOi0  05  0iOflON 
00  if  02  00  C©(Nr^tOCNi-iifi-i©i-400if<NifCOtOtOCOif'N  OOONOO 

if  1^  CO  CO  •— <  1-4  r-<  CO  1—4  i-t  00  02  if  CO  NrifM 

CO  1H  cf  i-T 

14,984 

1962 

OOONCCOCOOONtiiOiOOOtOOCO^OiOCOOCOONiPOsoOOOOCOiO 
nf  Cl  CO  0  tc  C©COOif<NOifi-it©i-iOOiftOifCO  t  -  40  04  CO  O  Cl  05  CO  N 
if  02  tO  CO  CS  1-1  1-1  if  1-4  1-4  til  1-4  CO  CO  tn  If  04 

co  i-T  co  i-T 

15, 190 

1961 

if®tOCOtO(N05COifCOri43.COt^OOifi-4t>-04020^fto«OoOCOOOr^Qt^lM 
431  O  1-4  tn  00  to  ■*<  t©  if  00  02  -4f  1-4  to  1-4  02  CO  CO  CO  If  IN  CO  05  »o  02  02  to 
CO  00  CO  CO  O  1-4  1-4  CO  to  to  CN  64  p-  COC4 

co*  1-4*  cf  t-? 

13,824 

Crop  year  sugar  production 
(thousand  short  tons,  raw  value) 

1964-65 

OCONt002COOiOiONOOtOONNQ'OQ04}'(»QCO'0»000:OiOce 
gcD-H(NOil4Cli-oOiNONOOCONNOHOCOi-iOClt0^i-(iONOOClN 
O  O  0  to  02  to  CO  If  1-4  O  1-4  COCSClH  OO  1-4  to  CO  1-4  02  (N  If  1-4  tn  CO 

NHN  C4)  H  1-4*  IN*  CO  cf  1-4* 

27,975 

1963-64 

Oti^Cig00t0O02HOONH00(N00O02®0002«0ifC0lNO03®t00) 
d«0C0COC0'},C003ONC0NC0i440iSNt^OCCO»04f®C0OClc0C0 
02  1-4  02  If  CO  CO  00  CO  1-1  02  1-4  CO  Cl  IN  1-4  If  1-4  CO  O  1-4  00  (N  CO  1-4  to  CO 

1-4*  1-4*  1-T  CO*  1-4*  CO  of  1-4* 

26, 195 

1962-63 

^4COOCOte^NCOC5CON02CC02tONNS02NNOHOOOif'ON^N(N 
i-4‘OQOOtiiCOiftiiif<02if^'tOti*050Q‘OtOliiOOQriii-'ifCOQ'Nfi.09C0402 
NOOOCOO  ifCO-^4  00  1-4  N  CN  1-4  02  1-4  to  C0 1-1  02  N  N  if  N 

vh*  cf  co  1-4“  1-4“  of  »-4*  i-T 

24,052 

1961-62 

CCU,NQif02-4COOt002SCOmcONrtitCOCltON020ifNOifOOO-4 
iH'O-HOcONrtiJiOOtiMCONOONOCOOaOOil'OOCOCOtOiON^'r-iN 
CONtQtOO)  CO  02  CO  02  1-4  1-4  CO  CO  1-1  <©  i-4  t©  t©  CO  CS  n  to  <N 

1-4*  i-T  co  »-i*  i-T  co*  i-T  w-T 

24, 106 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(thou- 

i 

9 

to 

^Nt0HHtON^*00  00if©H0QC0C0t0Q0iHNHC002NC0O05tOOC0*O 
«C0!0NN020)C002C0«N(NfiC0Ng^C0tDOH(NHQN^NHi0t0 
CONaNO  OOa60MCOSN'«,'-'iOOt'COOONif«OH$’<fCOOC(NN 

O*  —4“  O*  02*  CO  i-f  to*  1-4*  CO*  if*  of  00  If*  If*  02*  to*  CO  1-4*  1-T  f-4*  0  P-“  if*  0“  CO* 

WNH  t-  1-41-1  if  If  CO  1-4  1-4  CO 

819, 845 

Total 
land  area 
(one 

thousand 

square 

miles) 

t0f0HNt002iH^4i0rt0JC000tiC0HNHH0QHCQNaNirHNO©IN 
HNNHOO  02  1-4  to  N  1—4  1-1  1-4  if  1-4  to  Cl  to  to  N  *0  1—1  N  too  10 

1-4  O  02  CN  If  1-4  <N  CN  N  t'-  —4  to  if  1-4  N  CO 

1-4*  cf  CO  1-4“ 

12, 743 

Country 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ 

Argentina _ 

Australia _ 

Belgium _ 

Brazil _ _ 

British  Honduras _  _ 

British  West  Indies _ 

China,  Republic  of _ 

Colombia _  _ __ 

Costa  Rica .  . . 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Equador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

France _  _ _ __  _ 

French  West  Indies . . . 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ _ _ _  _ 

India _ 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

Mauritius..  _ 

Mexico _  _  __ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Panama _ _ 

Paraguay _ _ _ 

Peru...  _ _ 

Reunion...  _ _ 

South  Africa  * _ _ _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _ 

Turkey _ _  _ 

Venezuela _ 

Total _ 

*  Preliminary.  *  Includes  Swaziland. 


Table  III. — Sugar:  Exports  to  the  United  States,  other  preferential,  and  world  markets,  1961-64  1 
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i  Excludes  France  ond  net  sugar  Importing  countries  of  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  Iceland,  •  Less  than  0.05  percent, 
the  Netherlands,  and  United  Kingdom.  1  Includes  Swaziland. 
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Table  III  (a). — Exports  to  other  preferential  markets  by  countries  which  also  supply 

the  United  States,  1964 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Guaranteed  price 

Tariff  preferential 

Metro¬ 

politan 

France 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

Kingdom 

Canada 1 

New 
Zealand  2 * 4 5 

Malaysia  > 

Total 

4  382 

125 

141 

55 

703 

4  23 

2 

25 

4  765 

303 

1,068 

‘153 

30 

48 

35 

22 

288 

4  427 

32 

154 

6 

619 

51 

19 

70 

s  179 

111 

290 

e  206 

206 

•  40 

8  194 

40 

Reunion . . . - . - 

194 

Total . . 

440 

1,929 

238 

778 

90 

28 

3,503 

1  Approximately  1  cent  per  pound  tariff  preference. 

2 None  at  present. 

*  Approximately  0.625  cents  per  pound  tariff  perference. 

4  5.8  cents  per  pound,  c.i.f.  London. 

5  4.45  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  South  Africa. 

e  8.5  cents,  c.i.f.,  France,  for  direct-consumption  sugar. 
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Table  IV. —  U.S.  sugar  imports  charged  to  (1)  basic  quota  and  deficit  reallocation  sugar;  and  (£)  nonquota  purchase  and  global  quota  sugar, 

1961-64 

[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 

1064 

Total 

1, 217, 393 

19,  761 

216, 098 

180 

182,  363 

6,988 

142, 228 

0 

81, 156 

28,292 

40,  526 

398, 462 

67,920 

20,  571 

64,617 

845 

34,286 

37, 251 

14, 957 

0 

110,553 

0 

11, 559 

0 

480,120 

0 

60,340 

19, 216 

0 

232,780 

0 

119,960 

10,260 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3, 586, 572 

Nonquota 
purchase 
and  global 

46,269 

0 

174,  732 

0 

0 

6,014 

51, 199 

0 

47. 114 

0 

20,  806 

31,  766 

32,846 

10, 245 

44,  536 

845 

3, 944 

19,631 

0 

0 

90,  227 

0 

11,  559 

0 

224,  599 

0 

25,  261 

10, 384 

0 

33.115 

0 

99,  634 

10,260 

0 

0 

0 

0 

993, 986 

Basic  and 
deficit 

s),'-tOO«'J,»ONNO«OsJ'tO'-<ONONOtOOOO'40»CIOiOOtOOOOOO 

CSiOOCOti5NC')  1- Oi  c-l  O)  N1N  CO  d  ©  Cl  d  t-  CO  ©  Cl 

rHNMHCOOlO  ONNCOOCO®  CO  tO  05  CO  ©  o  GO  ©  CO 

r*  oT  o'  d*  »-r  V  oo  ©*  to  ©*  o'  of  onV  cT  ©*  ©“oo  ©*  o' 

t'-  *-4  ^  CO  05  COdrliDNH  WHH  Cl  to  d  05  <N 

wH  wH  CO  d  r-H 

r-T 

2, 592, 586 

1963 

Total 

COCO^ONClOOOJONOSCliOOiONOCOOCOCOOiOOSOClCOOOOMClOSCOONO 
CO  ©  00  wr1  d  -h  ©  OC0r0  05C0t0C0M05i0Cl  CON  O  V-  0500  -h  ©  p- CO  o 

CO  to  tO  to  CO  I'*  CO  Cl  O  CO  05  ^  05  to  05  d  O 05  05  COCO  CO  rH  sfCOdOiO  05 

oo  co*  i oT  v-4  — *  r-n  ©*  ©*  os*  ©  oo  oo  d~  h»<*  -h“  cf  od  ©*  co“  oT  oo  cT  co  os'  d*  o'  ©  *-T 

05  Cl  Cl  CO  -*1  NsJ'spC0lO'-l’«,d05‘O'^'  1—4  CO  p»  CO  H  — <  CO -H  rH 

r-H  d  d  HJ4  r-C  IQ  r— 4  CO  T- 4 

4,  555,  215 

Nonquota 
purchase 
and  global 

O'— 'l*iOcDOOO‘0  0'«'00®0>COiOHioif3  0  0000‘OiOO«0'l'OHCOO)aaOOf'0 

O  CO  co  05  lOCOCOiOiO-fsfcONiO'O  CO  O  P-  C-CO  OO  C5  V  CO  b-  o 

t'*  CO  CO  CO  rH  o  05  to  *— 1  co  05  05  !>•  CO  »0  cO  OO  >— 1  d  05  OO  -vt*  to  to  05 

oTo’N'-J'  co  ©*  d*  rC  od  ©  d*  ©*  ©*  -h*  t>T  ©"  — T  iq*  t^T  os'  o  o*  to  r— T 

OQO  CO  CO^w-iOd  COdCOHH  05  CO  d  r-4  o  -H  rH  H 

1,  710,  648 

Basic  and 
deficit 

CONNHCOdCOOsfOWHtOcCOJOCOtOCOOtOCOOO^OCCOONOrtOOOOO 

CO  CO  —  OOdrHtO  -h  IOTJ-NCH  CM  05  CO  Cl  P-  o  — (rr  co  ci 

oo  oo  d  f— i  h  co  »-i  co 't1  co  co  to  10  co  oo  coos  co  do;  h*  oo 

hJ«“  00  CO  OO  *—T »— T  00  Ncioocfo*  CO  ^  00  t-Tof  OO  CO*  05*  to*  r-T 

03  r-t  rp  GO  Tjl  CO  d  ©  d  r-H  ,-H  CO  CO  d  d  ©  d  O  d 

r-t  v-4  rH  CO  CO  d 

H* 

2, 814, 567 

1962 

Total 

•fN^CONO-'rfCONOSCO^NTj'OCOONCONNOiO^OSO'TOdC-'O^dO^ 
CO  to  Cl  co  to  CD  o  N  Cl  Cl  Cl  co  CO  to  O  I-  ^  ^  1^  C-  t^t^>Sdt^  *-H  05  0^ 

HNCO00H  co  co  Tf -h  co  Q  00  rH  N  00  CO  CO  05  ^  O  CO  h  N  CO  O  CO  P- 

co*  05  oo  *-T  r-T  r-T  co  ^h  co  co  r-T  to”  oi  io*  co  d*  wt<*  ■*?<"  os*  co*  p^~  P-*  p-f  cd"  o*  co"  to*  *-T 

to  HJ4  05  00  CM  CO  d  CO  CO  r-H  H  -^4  CO  CO  ^  rH  03  H*  CO  05  CO 

d  r-H  CO  rH  r— 1  C©  r-4  CO  *0 

H 

4,  595,  725 

Nonquota 
purchase 
and  global 

H003HiOO^cC'OHOaClClCOrJ<(00'HClNOtON03COiOOCOO‘00’t,stOH 
©  -rTOOCO  ©  CO  tO  tO  ©  CO  GO  CO  to  to  '  GO  -r  O  CO  •— 1  WT<  03  to  to  <o  ©CO 

05  CO  to  ^COOdrHCONOO  tO  tO  CO  Tft  03  to  CO  OO  to  d  P-  CO  hj4 

d“  r-4*  r-4*  d“  ©*  co*  to’  o*  oo  co*  to  Hj»*  -H*  d"  co  r-4*  co  hj<~  co*  p-T  to*  ©*  d*  hhT  10'  t-T 

00  CO  CO  r-H  ©CO  ©r-4  r—t  r-H  CO  rH  lO  CO  P>.  00  © 

rHr-4wHr-4Tj4  rH  CO  d 

2, 185, 163 

Basic  and 
deficit 

C5Nt0deiONC000tDg)Tf05tOTfOd'tNdtOOOONO«003O03OtD©O00OO 
COtONCOd  tO-Hr-HOCMOOt-tQ©  to  to  ©  P-  ©  ©  P-  CO  —4  w}4  d  to 

C-  P»  to  rH  to  d  CO  ^  OO  »Q  r-H  ©  r-H  r-H  ©CO©  d  05  ©©dd  ©  CO  d 

CO  ©"  ©*  CO  r-H*  CO  to*  OO  CO  o'  tjT  r-T  CO  d*  oo  Wt4*  03  r-T  CO  rH*  CO  od 

r-H  ©  P-  rH  CO  r-H  ©  to  r-H  CO  d  CO  CO  r-4  tO 

©  d  rH  CO  d 

2, 410, 562 

1961 

Total 

COiOrHdOOOcO©©COtO©NOOOrHon©QOOOOTfOiONOMOO©0©00 
d©ci^Ggo©©  ocoSdSiooociM^coo0 

©  ©  CO  HJ4  ©  00  ©  ©  00  Hj*  03  -*P  ©  P-  ©  00  to  ©  to  r-H  'f  to  IQ 

'ST  Q S2  to  r-<  o*  co"  ©*  erf  to  r-H  to*  ©to  ©  cooTor-Tcoto  «~r 

to  ©  ©  ©  N'fl'dCOCOH  N  N  CO  d 

CO  CO  d  »-4  CO  r-H©  © 

4, 300, 188 

Nonquota 
purchase 
and  global 

C0©t0©d©©t0©©t0©©t^©©Q-H^Ht^0QO©©©C0G0f^©Tf*O©O©H#<©© 

— '  torj-o  t  ©  -rp  rp  -H  03  ©  ©  ©COOr-HO  OCOP-tO^tO  CO 

©  ©  Hf<  Htr  obdOOONOl^  ©t^O  00  00  ©  r-4  HJ4  ©  © 

d*  ©  rH*  ©f  ©  r— T  ©'  ©'  ©  r-H  lO  r—T  ©  of  P-T  ©  cf  ©  of  CO  erf  CO  — 

©  ©  ©  ©  ©H#4ddCOrH  P-  CO  P-  WHO 

CO  CO  d  r-H  d  r-H  ©  © 

2,974,276 

Basic  and 
deficit 

C0©©d©©C0rH©©C0©©©©©O©tr.C0©©©©00dt^©©  ©©©©©©©© 
©  CO  00  CO  CO  P-  Q  O0  TP^'POC  d  H 

r-H  ©  ©  ©  ©  ©  00  r-H  05  ©  ©  © 

d  CO  CO*  r-H*  OO  d“  Hf4*  ©*  CO  d* 

5S  2  ©  r-<  d 

©  r-H  f-H 

1, 325, 913 

Country 

Republic  of  the  Philippines.. 

Argentina _ 

Australia _ 

Belgium . . . 

Brazil _ 

British  Honduras _ 

British  West  Indies . 

Canada _ 

China,  Republic  of _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Equador _ _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Fiji  Islands _ ... 

France _ _ _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _  _ _ _ 

Hong  Kong _ 

India _ 

Ireland -  - 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

Mauritius _ 

Mexico _ . 

Netherlands. .  _ _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay _ _ 

Peru _ 

Reunion _ 

South  Africa  >_ _ _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

Venezuela _ 

West  Germany _ 

Total . . 

1  Includes  Swaziland. 
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Table  V. — Monthly  spot  prices  of  domestic  and  world  sugar  with  quota  premiums 

or  discounts  on  comparable  basis 


[In  cents  per  pound! 


Domestic  1 

World  » 

Quota 

premiums  or 
discounts  * 

1961 

6.39 

3.03 

+2.44 

6.32 

2.97 

+2.46 

6.25 

2.97 

+2.40 

6.25 

3. 14 

+2.20 

6.46 

3.35 

+2. 18 

6.48 

3.20 

+2.33 

6.39 

3.05 

+2.38 

6.06 

2.  80 

+2.29 

6.06 

2.69 

+2.41 

6.19 

2.73 

+2.60 

6.29 

2.53 

+2.80 

6.40 

2.46 

+2.98 

Calendar  year _ 

6.  30 

2.91 

+2.45 

196t 

6.45 

2.30 

+3.23 

6.37 

2.36 

+3. 10 

6.  43 

2.  65 

+2.89 

6.43 

2.69 

+2. 86 

6.  43 

2.60 

+2. 95 

6.  45 

2.63 

+2.94 

6.39 

2.  92 

+2.59 

6.  64 

3.24 

+2.42 

6.43 

3. 18 

+2.37 

6.  52 

3.28 

+2.35 

6.44 

3.  65 

+1.90 

December . — . - . 

6.54 

4.29 

+1.  36 

Calendar  year - - - 

6.45 

2.98 

+2.58 

1963 

6.70 

6. 41 

+0.40 

6.80 

6.06 

-.15 

7.04 

6.  62 

-.47 

8.26 

7. 65 

-.28 

11.08 

10.36 

-.19 

8.70 

9.92 

-2.12 

7.95 

9.05 

-2.00 

6.66 

0.63 

-.88 

7. 45 

7.63 

-1.09 

9.42 

10.  67 

-2. 18 

9. 34 

•  11.63 

-3.23 

December . . . . 

8.78 

10.36 

-2.62 

Calendar  year . - . 

8. 18 

8.60 

-1.23 

1961 

9.29 

10.64 

-2.28 

8.02 

9.11 

-2.02 

7.33 

7. 43 

-1.03 

7.  43 

8.05 

-1.64 

6.65 

7.12 

-1.39 

6.46 

6.33 

+.20 

6.25 

4. 80 

+.  63 

6. 18 

4.37 

+.89 

6.  20 

3.71 

+1.67 

6.27 

3. 70 

+1.65 

6.17 

3. 40 

+1.86 

December . . . — . - . - . - . 

6.55 

2. 76 

+2.87 

6. 90 

5.87 

+.  11 

1965 

6.85 

2. 41 

+3.52 

6. 79 

2.25 

-j-3. 61 

6. 61 

2.63 

+3.04 

6.59 

2.40 

+3.25 

6.73 

2.35 

+3.42 

'  Spot  price  No.  7  contract,  bulk  sugar  at  New  York,  duty  paid.  „  „  ,  ... 

a  Spot  price  No.  8  contract,  bagged  sugar,  f.o.b.  and  stowed  at  greater  Caribbean  ports,  including  Brazil, 
s  Domestic  price  adjusted  to  comparable  basis  with  world  price  by  deducting  duty,  freight,  Insurance, 
unloading  charges,  and  adding  bag  allowance  before  calculating  differential  from  world  price. 


Tabus  VI. — U.S.  sugar  imports  exclusive  of  quota  exempt  sugar,  1961-64 

[  In  short  tons,  raw  value] 
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2  years,  1963-64 

Average 

1,206,113 

124. 160 

219, 341 

3,863 

326, 092 

3,850 

141, 792 

0 

76, 212 

36,661 

40, 582 

494, 230 

57,201 

19,763 

51,541 

11,890 

64,292 

44.160 

27, 690 

0 

114,  758 

4,986 

5,780 

33,  302 

429, 750 

0 

44,366 

14, 700 

0 

323,099 

4,946 

126, 116 

10, 424 

3, 289 

0 

6, 954 

0 

4,  070, 893 

Total 

2, 412, 226 
248, 319 
438, 682 
7, 726 
652, 185 

7, 700 

283,584 

0 

152, 425 

73, 322 

81, 163 

988, 461 

114, 402 

39, 526 

103, 082 

23, 780 

128, 583 

88, 301 

55, 380 

0 

229,  616 

9,973 

11,559 

66, 605 

859, 499 

0 

88, 732 

29, 399 

0 

646, 198 

9,893 

252,  232 

20, 849 

6,578 

0 

11,907 

0 

r>- 

oo 

h- 

oo 

3  years,  1962-64 

Average 

t^S5^^^c°0r00'-|r-('^(NNa50®^^OCCCC'^ONCOOOXCClOr4rH010 
a^COCOtDOO-HOCOWCOiNiOr-OllNOlOiHMiCiOCSiNTj'oO'O  NOCiOOCOO 
NONrHh.»ooNM't05COvf>OC5ai'^P50  NtCOOcDOsflNC  hNhOwS® 

c*  »o  ’"Hf-Tto  »o  co  ©'©©'C'T't^©  ©  -^toco  ©  oT©-f»o »-«  of  co  to~  to  co  co 

(N  00  05  •'t'  to  05  ^  CO  — <  C0 1— t  CO  tO  ■**«  Ol  Ol  r-4  T-H  05  f-t  cs 

Cl  H  CO  H  CO  r-4  CO  I— < 

r-T 

4, 245, 838 

Total 

3, 668, 390 
258, 076 
587, 306 
9,589 
1, 043, 342 
7,700 
465, 245 
3, 654 
273, 898 
139, 449 
107, 792 

1, 849, 984 
181, 263 
58, 663 
118, 836 
23,780 
172, 289 

121, 171 

89, 727 

43 

374, 193 

19, 950 

11, 559 

80,080 

1, 257, 073 

7, 319 

135, 861 

33, 173 

0 

1, 176,  510 

9,893 

345, 323 

20, 849 

71,882 

1,742 

11, 907 

1 

12, 737, 512 

4  years,  1961-64 

Average 

£3ri2OWN®®CON|Mvf<^P50-«J'C^C*50»HCDo6a(NiO(N05^tO(NN«-H^(Nt>- 
cC‘ocoooTji05t^coo5cO'<raocoiot^05cor-r^  no5ooococo»ooooio^«c<05ooo> 

*2 2 £*£2 ~4C*r-ec$to ^*oVr>To5‘*o‘.-rc'f:o  © C'f  ©“  e*  •'»«“  i-T  ©~  o'oftc'io'^  of 

»OCOt©  CO  GO  fH  '«#i  CO  JOhN  O  CO  CO  CO  c5  CO  -sj*  r-4  tO  00  r-4 

vH 

4, 259, 424 

Total 

5, 023, 306 
258, 076 
677, 381 
11, 220 
1, 349, 744 
7,700 
731, 173 
5,550 
443, 924 
185, 498 
137,680 
2, 183, 389 
217, 262 
70, 130 
118, 836 
23,780 
247, 289 
130, 952 
134,815 
63 

545, 061 
19, 950 
11,  559 
80,080 

1, 930, 627 
17,299 
166, 386 
40, 310 
3,440 

1, 802,  093 

9,893 

345, 323 

20, 849 

71,882 

3,292 

11,  907 

I 

17, 037,  700 

I 

2’i2  2SS5®0(ON®NoHt',0'OHNo«oo50oootoooooooooo 

©  *0  05  OT  CD  OO  C-4  'COlClCDCSNrH^'OO'O'O  to  lO  -*r  '  CO  COCO 

eot'»©*— tcoasc^  *-ic<i‘o-»f<CT>totoccc'4(M©  »o  »o  *-<  co  c*  i>-  ©  cs 

tCoT»o  CJ‘o'c3  j-T  oq  o“  co  o'  V  V  ©  v-T  ©“  ©‘aT  ei*  aTcT 

rri'-'  Tl  oo  ^  co  65  Tt*  ©  »o  <N  to  co  co  —•  oo  oh  co  h  ,-t 

dWv-ti-H  co  »-<  CShH 

3, 586,  572 

3 

o» 

1,194,833 
228,568 
223, 584 
7,546 
489, 822 
1,712 
141,356 

0 

71,269 
45, 030 
40,637 
589, 999 
66, 482 
18, 955 
48, 565 
22,935 
94,297 
51, 050 
40,423 

0 

118,963 

9,973 

0 

66,605 
379, 379 

0 

38,392 
10, 183 

0 

413, 418 

9, 893 
132, 272 
10,589 

6, 578 

0 

11, 907 

0 

4, 556,  215 

1962 

1,256, 164 
9, 757 
148, 624 
1,863 
391, 157 

0 

181,661 
3,654 
121,473 
66, 127 
26, 629 
861, 523 
66,  861 
19, 137 
15, 754 

0 

43, 708 
32, 870 
34,347 
43 

144, 677 
9,977 

0 

13, 475 
397, 574 

7, 319 
47, 129 
3,  774 

0 

530, 312 

0 

93, 091 

0 

65,304 

1, 742 

0 

I 

4, 955, 725 

1961 

1,354,916 

0 

90,055 
1,631 
306, 402 

0 

265,928 
1,896 
170, 026 
46, 049 
29,888 
333, 405 
35,999 
11,467 

0 

0 

76, 000 
9,781 
45,088 
20 

170, 868 

0 

0 

0 

673,  554 
9,980 
30,  525 
7,137 
3,440 
626,583 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1, 550 

0 

0 

4,300,188 
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Table  VII. — Entries  and  marketings  of  sugar  in  continental  United  States  from 

all  areas,  1900  to  date 

[In  thousands  of  short  tons,  raw  value! 


Yoar  > 

Total 

Continental  United 
States 3 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Philip¬ 

pines 

Cuba  ! 

Other 

foreign 

countries 

Beet 

Mainland 

cane 

1900 . 

2,413 

92 

312 

252 

36 

(■) 

25 

853 

1,348 

1901 . 

2,963 

198 

364 

345 

69 

(') 

2 

550 

1,435 

1902 . 

2,574 

233 

373 

360 

92 

(') 

6 

492 

1,018 

1903 . 

3,143 

258 

278 

387 

113 

(>) 

9 

1,198 

900 

1904 . . 

3,023 

259 

415 

368 

130 

(‘) 

31 

1,410 

410 

1905 . 

3,118 

335 

390 

416 

136 

(') 

39 

1,029 

773 

1906 . 

3,359 

518 

273 

373 

205 

(') 

35 

1,391 

664 

1907 . 

3i  701 

496 

394 

411 

204 

0) 

13 

1,618 

565 

1908 . 

3,331 

456 

415 

539 

235 

(>) 

19 

1,155 

612 

1909 . 

3,370 

648 

332 

511 

244 

(>) 

42 

1,431 

622 

1910 . 

3,789 

646 

355 

555 

285 

(>) 

88 

1,755 

205 

1911 . 

3,801 

642 

361 

606 

323 

(') 

115 

1,674 

180 

1912 . 

3,927 

742 

163 

603 

367 

(l) 

218 

1,593 

241 

1913. . 

4, 382 

784 

301 

543 

383 

(■) 

102 

2,156 

113 

1914 . 

4,431 

773 

247 

557 

321 

■) 

68 

2,463 

12 

1915 . 

4;  718 

935 

139 

640 

294 

(■) 

163 

2,392 

155 

1916 . 

6,000 

878 

311 

569 

425 

(') 

109 

2,575 

133 

1917 . 

4;  808 

819 

246 

581 

489 

6 

134 

2, 335 

198 

1918 . 

4,430 

814 

285 

540 

336 

4 

87 

2,280 

84 

1919 . 

5,352 

777 

122 

579 

364 

10 

88 

3,343 

69 

1920 . 

6|  337 

1,165 

176 

650 

413 

13 

146 

2,  881 

993 

1921. . 

5,412 

1,091 

327 

541 

469 

6 

165 

2,590 

223 

1922 . 

6,807 

722 

296 

568 

360 

6 

275 

4,527 

53 

1923 . 

5,831 

943 

172 

519 

342 

2 

238 

3,426 

189 

1924... 

6;  463 

1,166 

90 

677 

393 

2 

339 

3,692 

104 

1925 . 

6,934 

977 

142 

755 

600 

11 

493 

3,923 

33 

1926 . . 

7,024 

960 

48 

747 

559 

6 

380 

4,280 

44 

1927 . 

6,809 

1, 170 

72 

777 

674 

e 

531 

3, 650 

29 

1928 . 

6,691 

1,135 

136 

878 

674 

11 

575 

3,249 

33 

1929 

7, 687 

1,089 

218 

882 

507 

3 

711 

4,149 

28 

1930 . 

e;683 

1,293 

215 

868 

809 

6 

794 

2,  645 

53 

1931 . . 

6, 727 

1,343 

206 

998 

796 

2 

872 

2, 482 

28 

1932 . 

6, 303 

1,319 

160 

1,048 

940 

5 

1,028 

1,791 

12 

1933 . 

6,331 

1,366 

316 

990 

793 

6 

1,249 

1,573 

40 

1934 . 

6, 674 

1,662 

268 

948 

807 

5 

1,088 

1,866 

30 

1935 . 

6,277 

1,478 

319 

927 

793 

2 

917 

1,830 

11 

1936 . 

6,833 

1,364 

409 

1,033 

907 

4 

985 

2, 102 

29 

1937 . 

6,860 

1,245 

491 

985 

896 

8 

991 

2, 165 

89 

1938 

6, 619 

1,448 

449 

906 

815 

4 

981 

1,941 

75 

1939 . 

7, 466 

1,809 

687 

966 

1,126 

6 

980 

1,930 

62 

1940  .. 

6,443 

1, 650 

400 

941 

798 

0 

981 

1,  750 

17 

1941 . 

8, 009 

1,952 

411 

903 

993 

5 

855 

2,700 

190 

1942 . 

6, 655 

1,703 

407 

751 

836 

0 

23 

1, 796 

39 

1943  — 

6,466 

1,524 

460 

866 

642 

3 

0 

2,857 

114 

1944 . 

6, 942 

1,155 

516 

802 

743 

3 

0 

3,618 

106 

1945 . 

6,997 

1,043 

417 

740 

903 

4 

0 

2,803 

87 

1946 . 

5;  657 

1,379 

445 

633 

867 

5 

0 

2,282 

46 

1947 

7,759 

1,574 

383 

842 

969 

3 

0 

3,943 

45 

1948  . 

7, 084 

1,656 

456 

714 

1, 013 

4 

252 

2,927 

62 

1949 

7, 688 

1,487 

557 

769 

1,091 

4 

525 

3, 103 

52 

1950  . 

8,279 

1,  749 

522 

1,145 

1,053 

11 

474 

3,  264 

61 

1951 

7, 758 

1,730 

457 

941 

959 

6 

706 

2,946 

13 

1952 

7  , 991 

1,660 

579 

972 

983 

6 

860 

2,980 

51 

1953 

8,  282 

1,749 

513 

1,087 

1,118 

12 

932 

2,  760 

111 

1954 _ 

8,240 

1,802 

501 

1,040 

1,082 

10 

974 

2, 7 18 

113 

1955 . 

8,396 

1,  797 

500 

1,052 

1,080 

10 

y/ / 

2, 862 

118 

1956 . 

8,992 

1, 955 

601 

1,091 

1, 135 

13 

982 

3, 089 

1957 . 

8, 916 

2,066 

636 

1,037 

912 

15 

906 

3, 127 

217 

1958 . 

9,076 

2,240 

680 

630 

823 

6 

980 

3, 438 

279 

1959 . 

9;  240 

2, 241 

578 

977 

958 

12 

980 

3, 215 

279 

1960 _ 

9,522 

2,165 

619 

845 

896 

7 

1, 155 

2, 390 

1, 445 

1961 _ 

9,  731 

2, 607 

784 

1, 045 

980 

16 

1, 355 

0 

2, 944 

1962 . 

9, 797 

2,415 

787 

1,084 

904 

11 

1, 256 

0 

3, 340 

1963 . 

10,  515 

2, 965 

1,  072 

1,033 

875 

15 

1, 195 

0 

1964 _ 

9, 109 

2, 699 

905 

1,110 

793 

16 

1, 217 

0 

2, 369 

i  Data  on  fiscal  year  basis,  1900-18;  calendar  year  basis,  1919  to  date 
»  Crop  year  production,  1900-30-marketings  for  this  period  not  aval  able. 

*  Excludes  sugar  imported  for  foreign  claimants  as  follows:  1942,  144,000  tons;  1943,  446,000  tons,  1944, 
262,000  tons;  1945,  337,000  tons;  1946,  368,000  tons;  and  1947,  230,000  tons. 
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Table  VIII. — Entries  ( imports )  of  sugar  into  the  continental  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  1960  to  date 

[In  thousands  of  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Country  of  origin 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Argentina. . . . — - - - — 

1 

0 

10 

229 

20 

Australia - 

0 

90 

149 

224 

215 

Belgium . — . . 

1 

2 

2 

7 

0 

Brazil _ 

101 

306 

391 

470 

182 

British  Honduras _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

British  West  Indies - - - 

93 

266 

182 

141 

142 

Canada.  . . — - - - - 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

China,  Republic  of -  - - 

10 

170 

121 

71 

81 

Colombia _ 

0 

46 

66 

45 

28 

Costa  Rica - - - 

11 

30 

27 

41 

41 

Dominican  Republic - - - - - 

450 

333 

861 

690 

398 

Ecuador _ 

0 

36 

67 

56 

68 

El  Salvador . . . . . 

6 

11 

19 

19 

21 

Fiji  Islands _ 

0 

0 

16 

49 

55 

France. . — . - - - 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

French  West  Indies - - 

0 

75 

44 

94 

34 

Guatemala _ _ — 

6 

10 

33 

51 

37 

Haiti . . - . 

33 

45 

34 

40 

15 

Hong  Kong . . . - . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

India _ _ _ 

0 

171 

145 

119 

111 

Ireland -  - - 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Mauritius _ 

0 

0 

13 

67 

0 

Mexico  ..  — - - - 

400 

673 

398 

379 

480 

Netherlands _ 

10 

10 

7 

0 

0 

Nicaragua . . . — . 

40 

30 

47 

38 

50 

Panama - - - 

6 

7 

4 

10 

19 

Paraguay . - - - - 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Peru  - - - - - 

274 

626 

530 

413 

233 

Rfeunion _ 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

South  Africa _ _ 

0 

0 

93 

132 

120 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

Turkey _ 

0 

0 

66 

7 

0 

United  Kingdom - 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Venezuela - - - 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

West  Germany _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . . - 

1, 445 

2, 944 

3,340 

3,360 

2,369 

Table  IX—  Final  basic  quotas,  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  1st  year  of  act,  each  major  extension,  and  recent  years 

[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 
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Table  IX  (a). — Proration  of  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 
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Table  X. — Sugar  Act  tax  collections,  1988  to  date 


Excise  tax  2 

Import  tax  3 

Total 

1938 _ _ _ _ 

$30,  569, 130 
65, 414, 058 
68, 145,  358 

$2, 680. 298 

3,  494,  627 

$33,  249, 428 

1939 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

68,  908, 685 

1940 _ _ 

5, 456,  207 

4,  859, 760 
4, 088,  963 

3,  520,  064 

5,  097,  940 
3, 522, 414 

3,  231, 592 
5. 115,  447 

3,  284, 502 

4.  698.  867 

73,  601, 565 

1941 _ _ _ 

74,  834,  839 
08.  229,  803 
53,  551,  777 
68.  788,  910 

79,  694,  599 

1942..  _ _ _ _ _ 

72, 318,  766 
57,  071,  841 

1943 _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ - 

1944  _ _ _ 

73, 886,  850 
76,  846,  380 

1945 _ 

73, 293, 966 
56,  731,  986 
59, 151,  922 
71,  246,  834 
76, 174, 356 
71, 188, 029 

1940 _ _ _ 

59,  963, 578 
64,  267,  369 
74,  531,  336 

1947 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1948 _ 

1949 _ _ - 

80.  873, 223 

1950 _ _ 

4, 091, 155 
3,  613,479 

75, 279, 184 

1951 _ 

80, 191,  884 
78, 473, 191 
78, 129,  860 
73,  885.  000 

S3,  805,  363 

1952 _ _ 

3,  021, 210 
5, 005,  959 

82,  094,  401 

1953 _ _ _ 

83, 135,  819 

1954 _ 

4.  498, 368 

78, 383,  368 

1955  _ _ 

78,  512,  000 
82, 894, 000 
86, 091,  000 
85,  911, 000 
86, 378,  000 
89,  856,  000 

4, 177,  097 
4.  806,  321 

82,  689,  097 

1956 _ 

87,  700, 321 

1957 _ 

4, 305, 501 

4.  957,  798 

90, 396,  501 

1958 _ 

90,  868, 798 

1959  .  -  _ 

5, 683, 187 
5, 099,  473 

92,  061, 187 

I960 _ 

94,  955, 473 

1961 _ 

91.  818,  000 

1.  730,  380 

93,  548, 380 

1962 _ 

96, 636, 000 

1,328. 9 SO 

97.  964,  980 

1963 _ 

99, 903.  000 

762, 600 

4  100,  665,  600 

1964 _ 

95, 411,  000 

380.  300 

3  95,  791. 300 

$2, 144, 533, 392 

1  Imposed  at  a  rate  of  0.4R5  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  testing  92  sugar  degrees  and  for  each  additional  sugar 
degree  0.00375  cent  per  pound  additional  (equivalent  to  0.50  and  0.535  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  testing  96 
and  100  sugar  degrees,  respectively).  On  sugar  testing  less  than  92  sugar  degrees  the  rate  is  0.5144  cent  per 
pound  of  the  total  sugar  content. 

2  Collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  all  sugar  processed  or  refined  in  the  United  States. 

3  Collected  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  on  direct-consumption  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States. 

4  Excludes  import  fee  of  $37,294,100. 

s  Excludes  import  fee  of  approximately  $4,000,000. 


Table  XI. — Sugar  Act  payments by  areas,  crop  years,2  1937-63 


Crop  year 

Sugarbeet 

Mainland 

cano 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Total 

1937 

$17, 136, 667 

$5, 355, 774 

$4, 174, 800 

$9, 502, 122 

$36, 169, 363 

1938 

22, 073, 345 

d,  31 1, 779 

8,  594, 431 

8, 871, 084 

45, 850, 639 

1939 

2l'  37l'  789 

5, 448^  683 

8, 975, 615 

10;  617, 743 

46, 413, 730 

1940 

23 j  262, 539 

3,  887, 750 

8, 851,  542 

9, 566, 735 

46,  563, 566 

1941 

18'  99 1'  929 

4’ 561^504 

8,  594',  533 

ll,23i;  588 

43, 379, 554 

1942 . — - 

29j  HQ,  909 

6;  955;  080 

8',  147;  494 

13, 122, 990 

$26,320 

58, 022, 793 

1943 . . 

17,002,914 

7, 392, 119 

8, 250,  816 

12, 214, 038 

56, 362 

45,  51G,  249 

1944 _ _ 

18, 632, 477 

6, 646, 061 

8, 210,  656 

13, 061, 033 

41, 380 

46,  591,607 

1945 . . 

22,911,910 

6, 839, 763 

8, 065, 079 

13, 271, 249 

56, 027 

61, 144, 034 

1946 _ _ 

27, 735, 230 

6, 536, 104 

6,  574, 448 

16, 060, 552 

66, 758 

55, 973, 092 

1947 . . .. 

32, 259, 930 

6, 260, 340 

8. 109, 124 

15, 492, 292 

43, 684 

62,165,370 

1948 . . 

23, 206, 938 

7, 202, 755 

7,628,  611 

17,  667,  677 

64, 142 

55, 770, 123 

1949 . 

26, 581,945 

7, 087, 424 

8, 437,  619 

17, 531,629 

65, 586 

59, 704, 203 

1950 . . 

33, 744, 012 

7,  826, 663 

8,471,294 

17,148,914 

138, 510 

67,329, 393 

1951 _ _ 

25, 899, 661 

•  6,467,908 

9, 143,  041 

18,928,168 

97, 776 

60, 536. 554 

1952 . . 

24, 735, 741 

7, 977, 490 

9, 398, 138 

16,960, 951 

145,120 

59,217, 440 

1963 _ 

29,974,245 

8, 607, 186 

10,155,590 

16,698,919 

170,844 

65, 606, 784 

1954 _ 

33,224,656 

8,051,294 

9, 932,  469 

16,220,824 

127,  760 

67, 556, 993 

1965 _ 

29,101,754 

7,607,634 

10, 536,921 

15, 953, 468 

135,758 

63, 334, 535 

1966 _ _ 

31,287,969 

7, 330, 693 

10, 179, 146 

14, 683, 659 

167,144 

63, 648,611 

1957 _ _ 

36, 355, 435 

7,258,246 

10,  052,121 

13,  516,077 

193, 311 

67, 375, 190 

1958 _ 

36,208,052 

7,396,467 

7, 430, 239 

14,870,174 

124, 977 

66, 029, 909 

1959 _ _ 

38, 913, 037 

7, 890, 730 

9,292,025 

14, 202, 613 

163, 876 

70,462,281 

1960... _ _ 

39,283, 331 

8,167,785 

8, 778, 759 

14, 939, 018 

124,881 

71,293,774 

1901.. . 

42,427,782 

10, 859, 893 

9, 974,  695 

13, 640, 000 

212, 573 

77,114, 943 

1962 . . 

43,219,476 

11,470,112 

10,176, 611 

13,109,629 

139,  033 

78,114,861 

1963 _ 

52,314,728 

15,179,029 

10, 019,170 

13,115, 000 

194, 350 

90,822,277 

1964  2 _ 

52, 901, 539 

14, 825, 000 

10, 563, 180 

12,039,300 

190, 352 

90, 519, 371 

$1, 620, 712, 868 

1  Includes  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments. 

2  Payments  for  a  crop  year  are  made  for  the  most  part  in  the  following  fiscal  year. 
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Table  XII. — Selected  data  for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas,  on  acreage,  production,  quotas,  and  payments,  1955-64 
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Table  XIII.  World  and  U  .S.  raw  sugar  prices,1  and  sugar  exports  from  selected  countries  to  world  and  U.S.  markets *  by  month  of  shipment,  1961 

through  196  A 
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Brazil  (thousand  short 

tons,  tel  quel) 

United 

States 

t'-  ©OQxJ'ONNfHO 

-h  e*  *-«  c5  i-h  t>»  o>  t- 

401 

t^OO  CO  ©ON«tO  t>- 
t-00  CO  — >  cocs»o  CO 

469 

World 

CO  ^ 

y-4  H  —4  CO  ^  HH 

129 

cono  ®  o  o  o  h  r- 

Wr4  *—4 

to 

t'- 

Peru  (thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value) 

United 

States 

Nt0®0»Ni-(C0ON©0)H 

‘0»5n’<4cc^HHto5NN 

611 

§8  s  55  aassssa 

413 

World 

oooooooooooo 

O 

t'-  cs  oo  co  *o  ^  co  oo 

rH  f-H  —4  »— «  r-^  ^4 

117 

Dominican  Republic 
(thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value) 

United 

States 

2  88  $  2 

CO  ft  CO 

903 

172 

210 

207 

689 

World 

N  tO  O  tO 

a 

61 

67 

33 

161 

Mexico  (thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value) 

United 

States 

SSSBiSS?000000 

390 

“ssgsasssis0  a 

379 

World 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 

o 

oooooooooo 

CO 

CO 

Quota 
premium 
or  discount 
(cents  per 
pound)4 

«00«>QTfO)NNiQOtO 
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«ococ4c4c4c4c4c4(Nc4»-t»H 

++++++++++++ 
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+.  40 
16 
-.47 
-.28 
-.  19 
-2.12 
-2.00 
-.88 
-1.09 
-2.18 
-3.23 
-2.62 

-1.23  | 

World 

sugar 

price 

(cents  per 
pound) 
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2.98 

38SS8S82SS28 
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H  HHH 

8.  60 

Domestic 

sugar 

price 

(cents  per 
pound)4 
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»OkO»OiOiOkOkOkOkOiO»OiO 
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Year  and  month 

January . . . 

February . . . . . . 

March.. . . . . . 

April . 

May . . . . 

June . . . . 

July . . . . 

August . . . . 

September . . . . . 

October . . . . . 

November . . . 

December . . . 

Average  or  total . 

1963 

January . 

February _ _ 

March . . . . 

April . 

May . . . 

June . . . . . 

July . . . 

August. . . . . 

September . . . . . 

October _ _ _ 

November _ _ 

December . . . . . 

Average  or  total . 

SUGAR 
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Table  XIV 

Raw  Sugar  Prices --Monthly  Averages,  I948-I965 
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Table  XV. — Retail  price  of  sugar  for  selected  countries  arranged  in  descending 
order  of  total  sugar  consumption,  Jan.  1,  1961-65 

[U.8.  cents  per  pound] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

United  States . . . . . . 

11.9 

11.6 

11.8 

14.1 

11.6 

United  Kingdom . . . 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

11.1 

11.1 

Brazil. . . . . . . . 

4.6 

5.0 

5.0 

6.1 

6.1 

India _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10.6 

10.0 

10.2 

11.6 

(') 

West  Germany _ _ _ _ _ 

12.9 

14.0 

13.9 

14.1 

14.0 

Japan . . . . .  . 

18.7 

18.4 

18.7 

22.0 

14.2 

France . . . . . . . 

10.6 

11.8 

12.3 

12.6 

12.6 

15.4 

15.0 

14.9 

16.6 

16.0 

Mexico _ _ _ _  _ 

5.5 

5.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

Poland _ _ _ _ _ _ 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

14.6 

(') 

Canada . .  . . 

9.6 

9.0 

10.3 

17.9 

8.8 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

11.7 

12.2 

13.7 

13.9 

14.0 

South  Africa..  _ _ _ 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Australia. . . . . 

9.3 

9.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.2 

Yugoslavia _ _  _ _ _ 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

13.3 

Belgium _ _ _ _ _ _ 

13.0 

14.1 

12.7 

12.5 

13.9 

Pakistan _ 

17.0 

14.1 

15.3 

17.1 

18.0 

Sweden . . . .  . . 

12.6 

12.2 

13.7 

20.2 

15.0 

Hungary . . . . . . 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

(>) 

Peru . . . . 

2.8 

3.7 

3.7 

5.1 

6.8 

Switzerland _ _  _ 

9.1 

8.6 

8.8 

12.7 

11.2 

China _ _ _ _ 

9.1 

10.0 

12.3 

13.4 

13.4 

Simple  average _ 

11.8 

11.8 

12.2 

13.8 

11.8 

1  Not  available. 


Table  XVI.— Sugar  quotas 1  of  foreign  countries  under  administration  bill  at  sugar  requirements  from  9,700,000  to  10,1,00,000  tons 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 
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Table  XVII. — Foreign  country  quotas  under  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by  House 

Committee  on  Agriculture 


Foreign  countries 


(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico . . . . . 

Dominican  Republic . . 

Brazil . _ . . . . 

Peru . . . . . . 

British  West  Indies _ 

Ecuador _ _ 

French  West  Indies . . . 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rico . . . 

Nicaragua . . 

Guatemala . . 

Venezuela _ _ .. 

El  Salvador . . 

Haiti . 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ .. _ _ 

British  Honduras . 

Bolivia . . . . . . 

Honduras _ 

Subtotal . . . . 

(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Australia _ _ 

China,  Republic  of . . . . . 

India . . . 

South  Africa . . 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Thailand . 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ _ 

Southern  Rhodesia . . . . . 

Malagasy  Republic . . . . 

Subtotal _ 

Total  foreign  (excluding  Philippines) . 

Republic  of  the  Philippines . 


Quotas  at  the  following  levels  of  require¬ 
ments— 

9,700,000 

10,000,000 

10,400,000 

340, 925 

381, 266 

443, 927 

340, 925 

381,266 

443,927 

340, 925 

381, 266 

443, 927 

272, 013 

304, 195 

354, 190 

150, 397 

168, 192 

181, 420 

50,267 

56, 215 

65,454 

42, 970 

48,057 

51,837 

42, 970 

48,057 

55, 955 

42, 159 

47, 149 

54,898 

38,  511 

43,  067 

50, 145 

32, 836 

36, 721 

42, 756 

30, 809 

34,  454 

40, 117 

30,403 

34,001 

39,589 

28, 782 

32, 187 

37, 477 

25, 134 

28,108 

32, 728 

21, 485 

24,028 

27, 977 

19, 864 

22,214 

23,961 

4,064 

4,534 

6,279 

4,054 

4,634 

5,279 

1, 859, 483 

2, 079,  511 

2,400,843 

162, 152 

181, 340 

195,602 

67,293 

75, 257 

81, 176 

64,  861 

72,634 

78, 239 

29,593 

33, 094 

35, 697 

24,323 

27,200 

29,339 

19,  864 

22,214 

23, 961 

14,188 

15,867 

17, 115 

6,081 

6, 801 

7,336 

6,081 

6, 801 

7,336 

6,  081 

6,801 

7,336 

400, 517 

447,909 

483, 137 

2, 260, 000 

2, 627, 420 

2, 883, 980 

1, 050, 000 

1, 082,  580 

1, 126, 020 

3, 310, 000 

3, 610, 000 

4, 010,000 

Total 
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Table  XVIII. — Inventories :  Refined  beet  sugar,  1935-65 


[In  thousands  of  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Year 

Physical 
stocks, 
Jan.  1 

Production 

after 

Jan. 1 1 

Effective 
inventory, 
Jan.  1 

Calendar 
year  pro¬ 
duction  4 

Calendar 
year  de¬ 
liveries  • 

1036 .  ..  . 

1,134 

29 

1,163 

1,265 

ii  479 

1936 _  _  ....  ....  . 

920 

32 

952 

1, 411 

1,365 

1937 . . 

966 

16 

982 

1,364 

1,245 

1938 _  _  _ 

1,084 

28 

1,112 

1, 748 

1,449 

1939 _ _  _ 

1,383 

82 

1,465 

1,779 

1,810 

1940 _ 

1,351 

63 

1,414 

1,802 

1,552 

1941 _  _ 

1,602 

155 

1,757 

1,669 

1,953 

1942 _ .  -  - _ 

1,319 

71 

1,390 

1,677 

1,703 

1943 . -  -  _  . .  . 

1,293 

119 

1, 412 

1,071 

1,526 

1944 _  _  _ 

838 

47 

885 

1,066 

1, 156 

1945 _  ....  __  _ 

748 

37 

786 

1,215 

1,043 

1946... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1947 .  ....... 

920 

992 

102 

219 

1,022 

1,211 

1,452 

1,814 

ii  379 
1,575 

1948.... _ . _ _ _ 

1,230 

267 

1,497 

1,466 

1,657 

1949 _  „  ..  ..  ... 

1,039 

116 

1, 155 

1,566 

1,487 

1950 _  __  .. . 

1,118 

159 

1,277 

1, 899 

1,749 

1951  - - 

1,268 

279 

1,547 

1,638 

1,730 

1952...  .  ..  __ 

1,175 

182 

1,357 

1,521 

1,560 

1953 . .  .  . 

1,137 

179 

1,316 

1,738 

1,752 

1954 _  ..  _ 

1,123 

316 

1,438 

1,989 

1,806 

1955.  _ _ _  - _ - 

1,306 

322 

1,628 

1, 798 

1,804 

1956 _  _ 

1,300 

247 

4 1, 547 

1,960 

4 1,982 

1957. _ _  . 

1,278 

261 

1,529 

2,025 

2,067 

1958 _ ..... _ . _ , _ 

1,234 

435 

1,669 

2,241 

2,242 

1959 _  _ 

1,233 

406 

1,639 

2,233 

2,242 

1960 _  _ 

1,223 

473 

1, 696 

2,440 

2,165 

1961 _  _ 

1,498 

508 

2,006 

2,378 

2,607 

1962.. _ 

1,269 

549 

1,818 

2,615 

2,415 

1963 _ .  .... _ _ _ . 

1,368 

630 

1,998 

2,622 

2,965 

1964 - ..... — ....... _ 

1,026 

1,099 

2, 124 

3,371 

2,700 

1965 -  - - - -ms saat 

1,696 

2,744 

1  Sugar  produced  from  beets  planted  previous  year,  except  some  small  acreage  in  California  where  beets 
are  planted  in  November  and  December  and  for  crop  year  purposes,  have  been  designated  as  beets  of  the 
year  m  which  harvested. 

J  Includes  sugar  produced  from  proportionate  and  nonproportionate  share  beet  acreage. 

!  Includes  deliveries  for  export  and  livestock  feed. 

4  Includes  26,000  tons  delivered  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Note.— For  continuation  see  Sugar  Reports,  December  issue. 


Table  XIX. — Inventories:  Mainland  cane  sugar 
[In  thousands  of  tons,  raw  value] 
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1  Sugar  produced  from  cane  cultivated  during  the  previous  year. 

2  Includes  deliveries  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  3,000  tons  in  1955  and  74,000 
ins  (Louisiana,  59,000  tons  and  Florida,  15,000  tons)  in  1956. 

*  Estimated. 
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Table  XX. — Basic  sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries  under  H.R.  10496,  H.R. 
11135,  and  provisions  of  1962  act  which  expired  on  Dec.  31,  1964,  at  sugar 
requirements  level  of  9,100,000  short  tons,  raw  value  ( assuming  in  all  those 
cases  that  domestic  quotas  have  been  increased  by  580,000  Jo  6,390,000) 

[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 


A.  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic _ _ _ 

Peru _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Brazil _ 

British  West  Indies _ _ _ 

Ecuador _ 

Colombia _ _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela _ _ _ 

El  Salvador _ _ _ _ _ 

Haiti _ _ _ 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ _ 

British  Honduras _ _ 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ _ _ _ 

Subtotal. _ _ 

B.  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Australia _ _ _ _ _ 

China,  Republic  of _ _ 

France,  French  West  Indies,  Reunion  * _ 

India _ 

South  Africa _ 

Fiji  Islands _ _ _ _ 

Thailand _ 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

Malagasy  Republic _ _ 

Ireland _ _ _ 

Belgium _ _ 

Turkey _ _ _ _ 

Subtotal _ _ 

Cuban  reserve _ 

Withheld  from  net-importing  countries  and  for  non¬ 
performance _ 

Subtotal _ _ 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ _ 

Total  foreign,  including  Philippines _ _ 


Administra¬ 
tion’s  H.R. 
10496 

Agriculture 
Committee’s 
H.R.  11135 

Provision  of 
1962  act 
which  expired 
Dec.  31,  1964 

164, 754 

190, 066 

150, 886 

162, 946 

190, 066 

150, 886 

101,700 

151,646 

150, 886 

93, 564 

190, 066 

143, 240 

51, 528 

83,846 

71,732 

21,018 

28, 024 

19,  788 

11,  752 

23, 956 

23, 836 

14,  690 

23,504 

19,788 

17, 176 

21, 470 

19, 788 

14,  916 

18, 306 

15, 966 

1,130 

17, 176 

0 

7, 232 

16, 950 

8, 095 

7,910 

16, 046 

15, 966 

6, 102 

14, 012 

5,577 

26,894 

11,978 

0 

1,808 

11, 074 

0 

0 

2,260 

0 

0 

2,260 

0 

705, 120 

1, 012, 706 

796,434 

78, 874 

90, 400 

31,706 

28, 476 

37,  516 

27,883 

21, 470 

23,956 

23,836 

40,906 

36, 160 

15, 966 

40, 906 

16, 498 

15, 966 

19,  210 

13,560 

7,870 

0 

11,074 

0 

6, 328 

7,910 

0 

3,842 

3,390 

0 

3, 842 

3, 390 

0 

3, 164 

3, 390 

0 

904 

0 

10,000 

678 

0 

182 

678 

0 

0 

249, 278 

247, 244 

133, 409 

1, 305, 602 

1, 000, 050 

3  1, 299, 056 

31, 101 

_  .  _ 

2, 260, 000 

2, 260, 000 

2, 260, 000 

1, 050, 000 

1, 050, 000 

1, 050, 000 

3, 310, 000 

3, 310, 000 

3, 310, 000 

*  Administration  recommendations  treat  these  as  an  entity  and  included  In  countries  outside  Western 
Hemisphere. 

3  Of  this  total  130,000  tons  assigned  to  Dominican  Republic  and  20,000  tons  to  Argentina  pursuant  to 
Honey  Bee  amendment. 
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The  Chairman.  The  first  witness  today  will  be  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  please  take  the  stand 
and  proceed  with  your  prepared  statement.  The  Chair  will  ask  that 
the  audience  remain  seated  while  the  statements  are  all  being  passed 
around. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  SCHNITTKER,  UNDER  SECRETARY 

OF  AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  BAGWELL,  GENERAL 

COUNSEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  AND  TOM 

MURPHY,  DIRECTOR  OF  SUGAR  POLICY  STAFF,  DEPARTMENT’  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  with  me  today,  sir,  Mr.  John  Bagwell,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Tom  Murphy,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Policy  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  testify  on 
H.R.  11135,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Sugar  Act. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  S.  2567  introduced  by  Senator  Long  and 
other  Senators.  On  August  18, 1  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  testified  on  behalf  of  the  administration’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  sugar  legislation.  These  recommendations  are  identical 
with  the  provisions  of  S.  2567,  which  has  the  administration’s  full 
support. 

In  a  number  of  respects,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  yesterday  is 
similar  to  the  administration’s  recommendations.  These  I  will  merely 
describe  as  there  appears  to  be  rather  general  agreement  on  them. 

H.R.  11135  would  extend  the  Sugar  Act  5  years  to  December  31, 1971. 

Beginning  with  the  current  year,  the  marketing  quota  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  beet  sugar  area  would  be  established  at  3,025,000  tons  and  the 
marketing  quota  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  at  1,100,000  tons,  to 
remain  at  those  levels  whenever  the  determination  of  national  sugar 
requirements  is  between  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons.  The  recommended 
quotas  represent  increases  of  375,000  tons  for  the  beet  sugar  area  and 
205,000  tons  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  as  compared  to  present 
law,  at  a  consumption  level  of  9.7  million  tons. 

At  higher  levels  of  consumption,  the  increases  become  progressively 
smaller  and  together  would  amount  to  only  125,000  tons  when  consump¬ 
tion  reaches  10.4  millions  tons.  The  two  areas  would  share  in  future 
market  growth  when  consumption  exceeds  10.4  million  tons  and,  con¬ 
versely,  the  quotas  for  the  areas  would  be  reduced  if  consumption  falls 
below  9.7  million  tons — to  the  extent  in  both  cases  of  65  percent  of 
such  differences  in  total  consumption. 

Quotas  for  the  offshore  domestic  areas  would  be  the  same  as  under 
present  law,  resulting  in  total  basic  quotas  for  the  five  domestic  areas 
of  6,390,000  tons.  The  quota  increases  would  enable  the  two  mainland 
areas  to  market  their  current  surpluses  in  an  orderly  fashion  during 
the  next  few  years  with  only  moderate  further  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion.  By  1971,  it  is  probable  that  the  relationship  between  domestic 
marketings  and  imports  provided  in  the  current  act  will  have  been  vir¬ 
tually  reestablished.  Hence,  the  recommended  term  of  the  extension 
and  the  market  sharing  proposal  are  integral  parts  of  a  single  plan. 
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An  additional  part  of  that  plan  in  both  H.R.  11135  and  S.  2567  is 
that  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  program  not  be  extended  beyond 
1966  except  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  who  have  received  the  al¬ 
locations  authorized  under  the  present  provision  of  the  law.  Six  new 
sugarbeet  factories  have  been  or  are  being  constructed.  In  view  of  the 
acreage  cutbacks  to  which  long-term  growers  have  been  and  will  be 
subjected,  additional  factories  in  new  localities  are  not  advisable  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  the  extension. 

Turning  to  provisions  directly  affecting  foreign  countries,  a  quota  of 
1,050,000  tons  plus  10.86  percent  of  market  growth  between  9.7  and  10.4 
million  tons  is  provided  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

For  other  foreign  countries,  however,  the  allocation  of  quotas  in 
H.R.  11135  is  quite  different  from  the  recommendation  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  I  want  to  discuss  that  after  I  have  reviewed  other  points 
of  agreement  between  the  administration’s  recommendation  and  H.R. 
11135. 

Both  would  authorize  the  President,  whenever  it  is  in  the  national 
interest,  to  withhold  the  quota  of  any  foreign  country  and  prorate  an 
equivalent  amount  of  sugar  to  other  foreign  countries.  Similarly, 
he  could  alter  the  usual  method  of  allocating  deficits  to  countries 
other  than  the  Philippines. 

Both  bills  would  provide  for  reduction  in  all  future  years  of  the 
quota  of  a  country  which  failed  without  justification  to  fill  its  quota 
in  any  year,  including  years  when  quotas  may  be  suspended.  The 
permanent  reduction  would  be  the  amount  of  the  shortfall  or  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  115  percent  of  the  preceding  year’s  quota  and  actual 
imports  in  the  shortfall  year,  if  the  latter  quantity  is  the  smaller.  One 
practical  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  countries  would  need  to  carry 
a  15-percent  reserve  for  this  market  to  assure  against  the  possibility 
of  permanent  loss  of  quota  rights.  With  respect  to  the  four  Latin 
American  countries  with  large  quotas,  H.R.  11135  went  beyond  the 
administration’s  recommendation  by  increasing  the  reserve  require¬ 
ment  from  15  to  30  percent  in  the  first  half  of  each  year  and  main¬ 
taining  the  15-percent  requirement  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

All  deficits  in  the  quotas  of  domestic  areas  and  foreign  countries 
would  be  allocated  to  foreign  countries  with  the  Philippines  having 
the  same  participation,  that  is,  47.22  percent  in  H.R.  11135  and  in  the 
administration’s  recommendation. 

There  are  two  minor  differences:  H.R.  11135  would  provide  for 
reallocation  of  deficits  of  countries  which  are  members  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  within  that  group  before  general  reallo¬ 
cation;  and  would  allocate  domestic  area  and  Western  Hemisphere 
country  deficits  to  the  Philippines  and  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
but  would  allocate  Eastern  Hemisphere  deficits  to  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  cotunries.  The  administration  had  recommended  that  all 
deficits  remaining  after  the  allocation  to  the  Philippines  be  prorated 
only  among  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

In  other  respects  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  differs  materially 
from  the  administration’s  recommendation.  These  differences  can  be 
considered  in  three  main  categories : 

First,  the  House-passed  bill  does  not  allocate  quotas  to  foreign 
countries  on  a  performance  basis,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  obiective  basis. 

Second,  the  House-passed  bill  seriously  weakens  provisions  which 
are  necessary  to  stabilize  sugar  prices  and  promote  an  orderly  market. 
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Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  with  the  rule  that  he  com¬ 
pletes  his  statement  before  we  ask  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schnittkes.  It  weakens  the  protection  afforded  U.S.  consum¬ 
ers  against  excessively  high  prices  and  the  protection  to  producers 
against  excessively  low  prices. 

Third,  the  House  bill  includes  special  consideration  provisions  with 
respect  to  both  the  allotment  of  mainland  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet 
crop  acreages  and  the  allotment  of  sugar  marketing  rights  in  the  two 
areas. 

Regarding  foreign  quotas:  The  Cuban  reserve  quota  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  44.25  percent  of  total  annual  requirements  after  deducting 
domestic  and  Philippines  quotas.  The  administration  had  recom¬ 
mended  57.77  percent  as  provided  in  the  1962  amendments.  Both 
proposals  would  allocate  the  Cuban  reserve,  until  such  time  as  rela¬ 
tions  are  resumed  with  that  country,  on  a  country -by -country  basis. 

The  administration  proposed  that  this  be  done  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  permanent  quotas  of  all  other  countries,  except  the  Philippines. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  do  it  in  the  same  manner  except  that 
the  portion  of  the  Cuban  reserve  stemming  from  requirements  in 
excess  of  10  million  tons  would  be  prorated  to  only  those  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
changed  percentage  for  the  Cuban  quota  reserve  under  the  House- 
passed  bill  would  reduce  the  participation  in  our  sugar  market  which 
could  be  returned  to  Cuba,  when  that  country  rejoins  the  free  world, 
from  the  range  of  1.3  to  1.7  million  tons  down  to  the  range  of  1.0  to  1.3 
million  tons. 

In  1962,  the  administration  recommended  and  the  Sugar  Act  amend¬ 
ment  for  that  year  provided  for  individual  country  quotas  with  the 
Cuban  reserve  allocated  on  a  global  basis.  The  combination  of  coun¬ 
try  quotas  and  a  global  quota  which  enabled  the  United  States  to 
obtain  sugar  from  most  world  sources,  worked  well  during  the  difficult 
1963-64  period.  Sugar  was  obtained  when  needed  in  much  larger 
quantities  from  a  number  of  countries  than  could  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  in  advance. 

Now,  however,  and  for  the  first,  time,  countries  have  demonstrated 
what  may  be  expected  of  them  when  supplies  are  scarce.  This  demon¬ 
strated  performance  makes  it  much  safer  to  allocate  imports  on  a 
country-oy-country  basis  and  to  depend  on  obtaining  sugar  in  any 
other  manner  only  as  an  emergency  measure  prior  to  complete  suspen¬ 
sion  of  quotas. 

Before  1960  all  of  our  present  foreign  suppliers,  other  than  the 
Philippines,  had  imported  into  the  United  States  less  than  300,000 
tons  annually  in  total.  In  the  last  half  of  1960,  in  1961  and  1962  large 
carryovers  of  sugar  existed  in  many  of  the  countries  for  which  another 
market  could  not  be  found  even  at  the  low  world  price.  These  sur¬ 
pluses  made  possible  exports  to  the  United  States  at  a  higher  rate  than 
current  production  would  have  supported.  The  surpluses  had  dis¬ 
appeared  by  1963.  Hence,  1963  and  1964  are  uniquely  appropriate  and 
available  years  to  use  as  a  base  for  allocating  future  import  quotas. 

The  administration  has  recommended  and  S.  2567  provides  that 
quotas  and  participation  in  the  Cuban  reserve  be  allocated  to  foreign 
countries  on  the  basis  that  each  country  contributed  toward  our  import 
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needs  in  1963  and  1964,  years  in  which  they  demonstrated  both  their 
willingness  and  their  ability  to  service  our  market  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  that  is,  when  sugar  was  extremely  scarce  and 
when  higher  prices  were  available  in  other  markets.  In  those  years, 
every  friendly  country  had  the  opportunity  to  export  to  the  United 
States  as  much  sugar  as  it  wished.  Some  quota  countries  elected  to 
increase  their  exports  to  other  countries  and  reduce  their  exports  to 
the  U.S.  market  while  others  did  not. 

The  administration  believes  that  this  performance  approach  is  the 
safest  method  of  assuring  the  needed  level  of  imports  not  only  during 
the  extended  periods  when  the  United  States  is  a  premium  priced  mar¬ 
ket,  but  also  m  the  exceptional  periods  when  higher  prices  might  be 
obtained  by  exporting  to  other  destinations.  We  also  believe  that  this 
is  a  method  fair  and  equitable  to  each  of  our  foreign  suppliers.  Each 
country  would  have,  in  effect,  determined  its  own  quota. 

The  years  1963  and  1964  constitute  a  recent  period  and  the  only 
period  since  1957  when  importation  into  the  United  States  represented 
even  a  short-term  hardship  for  our  supplying  countries.  The  admin¬ 
istration  also  recommended  that  1964  receive  double  weighting  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1963. 

Although  our  foreign  suppliers  sustained  a  price  discount  on  their 
imports  into  the  United  States  in  1963,  the  price  disadvantage  at  the 
time  they  committed  1964  supplies  was  much  greater,  hence,  the  double 
weighting  for  that  year’s  1964  performance.  Furthermore,  when  1964 
supplies  were  committed  in  the  last  weeks  of  1963  and  the  first  2  weeks 
of  1964,  sugar  was  much  scarcer  than  in  the  early  part  of  1963  when 
that  year’s  imports  were  committed. 

During  the  time  between  February  1963  and  June  1964,  the  price  of 
raw  sugar,  duty  paid  at  New  York,  averaged  8  cents  per  pound.  On 
a  comparable  basis,  this  was  iy2  cents  per  pound  above  the  customary 
'price  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  also  1  y2  cents  per  pound  or  $30 
per  ton  below  the  average  price  in  the  world  market.  The  value  of 
a  10,000-ton  cargo  destined  for  the  United  States  brought  on  the 
average  $300,000  less  than  it  would  have  in  other  available  markets. 
On  some  shipments,  the  difference  was  much  greater  and  on  others 
much  less. 

To  sum  up,  the  administration  in  consideration  of  the  interest  of 
consumers  and  of  its  relations  with  foreign  countries  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  to  this  committee  that  foreign  quotas  be  allocated  on  an  ob¬ 
jective  basis  and  believes  that  the  basis  which  it  has  proposed  is  fair 
and  equitable  to  all 

The  House-passed  bill  assigns  quotas  and  participation  in  the  Cuban 
reserve  on  a  subjective  basis  and  thus  affects  sensitive  foreign  relations 
issues  in  a  manner  that  will  be  embarrassing  to  this  Government.  I 
defer  to  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  State,  however,  on 
this  matter. 

The  administration  strongly  urges  that  quotas  be  assigned  strictly 
on  an  objective  basis  and  has  proposed  for  this  purpose  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  countries  in  supplying  our  market  when  sugar  was  scarce 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  second  category  of  differences,  the  administration  recom¬ 
mended  provisions  to  protect  consumers  from  excessively  high  prices 
and  domestic  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  from  prices  so  low  as  to 
prevent  their  continued  operation. 
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Beginning  from  the  consumers’  standpoint:  In  addition  to  allocat¬ 
ing  foreign  quotas  to  countries  which  had  demonstrated  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  service  our  market  under  adverse  conditions,  the 
administration's  recommendation  has  another  feature  which  is  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  House  passed  bill,  that  is,  authorization  to  the  Secretary 
when  necessary  to  obtain  sugar  quickly  from  any  source  available. 

The  administration  had  recommended  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  additional  needed  foreign  supplies  by  increas¬ 
ing  foreign  quotas  in  the  usual  manner  either — 

(1)  because  the  requirements  determination  is  increased  very 
late  in  the  year  when  shipping  for  minor  quantities  from  30  coun¬ 
tries  would  not  be  available,  or 

(2)  because  limited  sugar  supplies  and  increased  prices  have 
created  or  are  likely  to  create  an  emergency  situation  interfering 
with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  sugar  to  the  United  States, 
then  he  could  obtain  the  needed  sugar  from  any  friendly  foreign 
country  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

In  an  emergency  situation,  the  President  can  suspend  quotas  and 
in  fact,  he  did  so  twice  in  the  early  years  of  the  Sugar  Act.  To  avoid 
such  action  except  as  a  last  resort,  the  Secretary  under  this  provision 
would  be  empowered  while  quotas  are  still  in  operation  to  obtain 
imports  from  any  eligible  source  throughout  the  world  at  times  when 
sugar  is  scarce  and  when  domestic  users  presumably  would  be  stock¬ 
piling  in  excess  of  current  requirements. 

In  this  kind  of  a  situation,  one  or  more  of  our  30  foreign  suppliers 
would  not  be  able  to  furnish  his  pro  rata  share.  Some  might  be  able 
to  furnish  far  more  and  in  fact  during  the  term  of  the  act,  sugar 
might  also  become  available  from  countries  which  would  not  have 
quotas.  The  recommended  provision  would  make  such  increments  of 
sugar  available,  thereby  keeping  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States 
at  more  reasonable  levels  at  times  when  the  world  price  may  be 
exorbitant. 

The  House  bill  continued  this  provision  but  with  the  following 
amendment : 

In  authorizing  the  importation  of  such  sugar,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for  dollars  additional  quanti¬ 
ties  of  United  States  agricultural  products. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  ILK.  11135. 

The  amendment  negates  the  protection  to  consumers  which  the 
provision  otherwise  would  have  in  an  emergency.  Under  it,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  give  notice  that  he  would  receive 
during  the  period  prior  to  a  designated  closing  date,  offers  from  coun¬ 
tries  for  barterlike  transactions.  Of  course,  once  the  Secretary  gives 
such  notice,  other  importing  countries  realize  that  the  United  States 
is  in  the  market  for  a  substantial  quantity  of  sugar  but  cannot  con¬ 
summate  its  arrangements  for  a  given  number  of  days. 

During  this  period  those  which  need  sugar  would  come  into  the 
market  and  their  very  presence  would  force  up  the  price  and  in  some 
cases,  reduce  the  immediately  available  sugar  to  a  quantity  less  than 
that  needed  by  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  value,  if 
any,  the  provision  can  have  as  modified  by  the  House.  It  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  an  effective  way  of  getting  sugar  quickly.  It 
no  longer  provides  a  means  of  protecting  consumers  from  high  world 
prices.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  ever  be  used. 
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Regarding  producer  protection,  in  situations  such  as  in  the  current 
year,  with  world  sugar  prices  very  low,  the  administration  recom¬ 
mended  authority  to  limit  total  imports  during  the  first  two  calendar 
quarters  of  a  year  to  guard  against  overly  large  importations  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  which  would  depress  domestic  prices.  When¬ 
ever  the  world  price  is  well  below  the  domestic  price  objective,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  seek  the  price  premium  available  in  this  market  the 
early  part  of  the  year  despite  the  limitation  imposed  on  annual  imports 
from  each  country.  Need  for  operating  funds  and  limited  storage 
facilities  in  sugar  exporting  countries  accounts  for  this  tendency. 
But  it  can  be  counteracted  by  limiting  total  imports  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  arrangement  was  demonstrated  this  year 
when  limitations  on  total  imports  were  applied  during  each  of  the  first 
three  quarters.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  world  price  has  averaged 
more  than  3  cents  per  pound  below  the  domestic  price  objective,  the 
domestic  price  has  been  maintained  all  year  at  a  level  close  to  the 
statutory  price  reference  point.  This  is  in  contrast  to  late  last  year 
before  the  announcement  that  time  limitations  on  total  imports  were 
being  considered  for  1965.  Until  that,  announcement  was  made,  the 
domestic  price  was  about  one-half  cent  a  pound  below  the  domestic 
price  objective  and  was  weak  at  the  very  time  that  our  domestically 
produced  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets  were  being  harvested. 

In  the  third  category  of  the  difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills,  the  House-passed  bill  provides  special  treatment  for  certain 
classes  of  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  farmers  and  processors.  One 
provision  would  increase  a  farmer’s  proportionate  share  for  1965  up  to 
the  acreage  now  growing  if  the  farmer  has  overplanted  his  acreage 
allocation  by  more  than  200  percent.  Planting  time  for  1965  crop 
sugarcane  was  in  August  of  1964. 

Several  months  before  that  date,  spokesmen  for  sugarcane  growers 
had  recommended  at  the  public  hearing  that  the  1965  crop  be  cut  back 
about  15  percent  below  the  1964  crop,  a  recommendation  which  was 
adopted  in  the  1965  acreage  order.  This  provision  in  the  House  bill 
would  penalize  cooperative  growers  and  reward  the  noncooperative. 
It  is  grossly  unfair  to  other  sugar  growers  and  should  not  be  enacted. 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill,  would  enable  a  particular 
processor  of  raw  cane  sugar  who  had  withheld  1963  ci'op  sugar  from 
the  market  in  late  1963 — a  time  of  scarcity,  high  prices  and  unlimited 
marketing  rights — to  obtain  a  substantially  enlarged  1966  marketing 
allotment.  The  increase  would  be  so  large  that  he  could  market  more 
of  his  1966  crop  than  most  other  processors  who  had  marketed  in  an 
orderly  fashion  through  the  years. 

These  provisions  also  would  grant  specialized  treatment  for  two 
single  factory  beet  sugar  processors,  and  farmers  in  those  factory  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  enlarged  marketing  opportunities  for  relatively  new  raw 
sugar  processors.  During  the  years  between  1960  and  1965  farmers 
could  grow  sugar  crops  and  processors  could  market  the  sugar  with¬ 
out  governmental  restrictions.  The  1965  acreage  allotment  order  in 
both  areas  gave  great  consideration  to  the  problem  of  short-term 
growers.  In  these  circumstances,  the  administration  believes  that  the 
acreage  allotment  and  sugar  marketing  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
as  now  written  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  sufficient 
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discretion  to  issue  fair  and  equitable  regulations  without  the  amend¬ 
ments  contained  in  II. R.  11135.  In  a  period  when  both  acreage  and 
marketing  must  be  substantially  restricted,  we  believe  that  the  burden 
should  be  equitably  distributed  among  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  urge  that  the  committee  favorably  consider  S.  2567. 
A  section-bv-section  analysis  of  this  bill  was  transmitted  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman’s  letter  of  August  17  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Any  questions? 

Senator  Long.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  a  good  bill  here,  as  I  see  it. 
Might  I  ask  you  why  this  bill  has  to  be  passed  this  year? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  it  is  necessary  that  it  lie  passed  this  year, 
first  of  all,  because  of  the  need  to  authorize  domestic  cane  and  sugar 
areas,  processors,  in  effect,  to  market  additional  quantities  of  sugar 
both  to  reduce  very  heavy  stocks  which  they  have,  and  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  of  sugar  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  in  the  U.S. 
market  without  creating  chaotic  condition's  which  would  otherwise 
result  if  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  authority  which  is  now  in  the  Sugar 
Act. 

On  the  foreign  side,  sir,  it  is  very  important  to  U.S.  consumers  that 
foreign  countries  know  at  the  earliest  opportunity  what  their  prospects 
are  in  the  U.S.  market  so  that  they  can  continue  to  supply  the  U.S. 
market  surely. 

Senator  Long.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  thinking  about  the  type 
of  situations  that  exist  in  my  State.  We  have  two  companies  we  put 
in  business  back  at  the  time  when  this  Nation  had  a  shortage  of  sugar 
and  couldn’t  get  enough  sugar  to  provide  the  market.  We  loaned 
them  some  Federal  money  to  put  them  in  business  and  now  they  are 
in  bankruptcy  because  the  law  says  they  can’t  sell  their  sugar.  They 
are  controlled  on  the  acreage,  but  the  acreage  controls  are  not  what 
is  killing  them.  What  is  killing  them  is  the  fact  that  the  law  says  they 
can’t  sell  the  sugar,  and  we  need  to  amend  that  law  so  they  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Of  course,  the  law  which  says  that  these  two  com¬ 
panies  cannot  sell  additional  quantities  above  a  certain  level  is  the 
same  law  which  applies  to  all  other  sugar  processors.  It  happens  that 
some  are  in — in  several  areas — a  particularly  difficult  situation  being 
new  processors,  more  so  than  other  refiners. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  you  have  about  a  dozen  of  them  around  the 
country,  don’t  you  ? 

You  have  2  in  Louisiana,  but  across  the  country  about  12,  as  I 
recall. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  this  is  right,  this  is  correct. 

Senator  Long.  Right. 

Furthermore,  as  I  understand  it,  you  would  reward  those  countries 
and  those  producers  who  provided  us  with  sugar  at  a  time  when  sugar 
was  in  very  scarce  supply,  so  you  would  like  to  change  the  quota  sys¬ 
tem  to  put  a  bonus  on  those  who  helped  us  when  we  needed  the  help, 
and  to  do  less  for  those  who  did  not  help  us  when  we  asked  for  some 
help. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct,  the  countries  which  helped  us  in  a 
recent  period  when  there  was  great  stress  in  the  sugar  market  and 
where  they  demonstrated  their  ability  to  supply  this  market  under 
fairly  adverse  conditions.  We  believe  those  are  the  kind  of  countries 
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which  can  guarantee  U.S.  consumers  supplies  and,  therefore,  relatively 
stable  prices  in  the  years  ahead. 

Senator  Long.  All  right. 

Now,  here  is  one  thing  I  don’t  understand.  I  asked  Mr.  Murphy 
about  this  when  he  was  up  here  during  the  time  we  had  a  shortage  of 
sugar.  Why  don’t  we  put  in  this  bill  a  two-way  requirement  ?  If  we 
are  going  to  pay  these  people  a  premium  for  sugar  why  don’t  we  put 
in  there  that  they  will  deliver  it.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a  sales 
contract  where  somebody  agrees  to  pay  and  the  other  guy  won’t  agree 
to  sell.  So,  why  don’t  we  put  in  the  contract  they  will  agree  to  sell 
it?  I  think  it  is  a  completely  ridiculous  provision  to  say  we  will  pay 
somebody  a  premium  without  putting  on  the  other  end  of  the  contract 
that  he  will  sell  it.  Why  don’t  you  want  us  to  say,  “I  will  pay  you  a 
premium  price  when  you  sell  my  sugar,"  without  saying  all  right,  the 
other  guy  agrees  to  sell. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  we  would  not  pay  for  the  sugar  if  it  is  not 
actually  delivered  to  us.  You  are  asking,  sir,  I  believe,  about  some 
requirement  that  countries  deliver  the  amount  of  sugar  which  they  are 
authorized  to. 

Senator  Long.  Yes. 

Air.  Schnittker.  I  say  I  don't  know  how  we  could  make  that  oper¬ 
ate. 

Senator  Long.  All  you  have  to  do  is  do  something  that  any  business¬ 
man  on  earth  will  do.  A  businessman  would  say,  “I  will  pay  you  a 
premium  but  I  want  you  to  sign  a  contract  that  you  will  deliver.-’ 
It  is  completely  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  you  pay  a  guy  twice  the 
price  and  yet  he  doesn’t  have  to  agree  to  sell. 

So,  if  the  price  goes  up  he  hasn’t  got  to  deliver.  Then  you  go  beg¬ 
ging.  That  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of  as  a  lawyer. 
I  would  say  any  lawyer  who  would  draft  that  contract  ought  to  be 
fired.  Why  would  you  sign  a  contract  that  would  say  you  would  pay 
a  guy  twice  the  price  for  a  future  crop,  and  he  does  not  agree  to  de¬ 
liver,  so  that  the  world  market  price  goes  up  to  four  times  the  price, 
and  he  says,  as  he  did  the  last  time,  “I  didn’t  agree  to  sell.  All  I 
agreed  to  do  was  to  sell  if  and  when  I  thought  that  it  was  to  my  advan¬ 
tage  to  do  so.” 

Why  would  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  If  I  may,  Senator,  defer  the - - 

Senator  Long.  If  I  were  a  lawyer  advising  a  client  I  would  say  he 
would  be  a  fool  to  sign  that  kind  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  as  individual  business  companies  and 
operators  this  is  correct.  But  the  situation  is  somewhat  different 
among  sovereign  governments,  and  we  do  have  in  the  proposed  act, 
sanctions  against  the  countries  which,  we  think,  are  strong  enough  to 
cause  them  to  deliver  to  this  market  under  any  circumstances  because 
if  they  don't  deliver  in  any  given  year,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  this 
failure  of  delivery,  their  quotas  in  subsequent  years  are  permanently 
reduced. 

Senator  Long.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
people  up  here  talk  to  me  about  sugar,  and  I  haven't  found  one  of 
them  yet  who  wouldn’t  say  freely,  “Yes,  we  would  agree  to  deliver, 
we  would  sign  the  contract  and  we  will  deliver,  we  will  be  tickled  pink 
to  sign  that  contract  that  says  we  will  deliver,  if  you  will  buy  at  a 
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premium  price,”  and  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  write  in  the  contract— I 
will  make  you  a  bet  you  won't  find  a  single  fellow  who  will  back  down. 
You  are  talking  about  rewarding  some  fellow  who  could  deliver  when 
you  couldn’t  get  sugar,  why  don’t  you  put  in  the  contract  that  he  ought 
to  deliver. 

I  understand  this,  you  can’t  enforce  a  contract  against  another  sov¬ 
ereign  government  unless  he  agrees  to  do  that.  I  understand  that. 
You  might  take  him  before  the  World  Court  but  you  couldn’t  enforce 
that.  But  why  don’t  you  at  least  make  him  agree  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  can’t  respond  further  to  this,  Senator. 

Mr.  Bagwell  has  a  comment  . 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  these  contracts  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
sugar  are  between  private  parties. 

The  U.S.  Government  doesn’t  get  involved  in  these. 

We  do  have  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  those  countries  that  fail  to 
fill  their  quota  will  in  future  years  have  their  quota  reduced  and  1 
think  that  is  incentive  enough  for  them  to  deliver  the  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  if  I  drew  up  a  contract  for  my  client,  and  if  it, 
said  that  he  was  going  to  pay  a  premium  price  and  the  other  guy  did 
not  agree  to  deliver,  I  would  feel  that  I  should  be  fired.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  two-way  contract,  I  am  supposed  to  look  after  my  client,  and 
you  are  supposed  to  look  after  the  United  States  of  America. 

Why  don't  you  put  in  the  contract  he  is  supposed  to  deliver? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  This  contract  is  between  the  purchasers  of  sugar  in 
this  country  and  refiners  in  foreign  countries  and  we  don't  actually 
know  of  any  case  where  they  entered  into  a  contract  and  failed  to  carry 
it  out.  The  difficulty  was  they  simply  didn't  offer  to  sell  it  and  there 
was  no  purchase  of  it  in  this  country. 

The  problem  hasn't  been  failure  to  deliver  on  contracts  that  were 
executed ;  it  is  the  fact  they  simply  didn’t - 

Senator  Long.  You  don’t  have  Orville  Freeman  up  here  and  you 
don't  have  Mr.  Murphy  up  here  on  purpose.  You  boys  came  here  to 
testify  for  them.  At  a  time  when  we  couldn’t  get  the  sugar,  if  I  do- 
say  it,  at  least  they  sent  Murphy  up  here  to  testify,  and  I  asked  him 
“Aliy  didn't  you  put  in  the  contract  that  they  will  deliver.”  We  had 
a  worldwide  shortage  of  sugar,  and  they  were  selling  it  for  four  times 
the  ordinary  price. 

We  were  begging  for  sugar.  We  had  been  giving  these  people  a 
premium  price  all  these  years,  and  then  they  wouldn't  deliver  sugar 
when  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  believe  you  and  I  would  agree  that  we 
could  not  enforce  contractual  provisions  with  sovereign  governments. 

Senator  Long.  Yes,  but  you  could  at  least  make  them  promise.  You 
could  make  them  promise  to  do  it.  Even  if  they  break  their  promise, 
make  them  say  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  have  done  it. 

Senator  Long.  You  don't  even  ask  for  it.  All  you  do  is  say,  “Look, 
we  will  pay  you  twice  the  price.”  What  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  con¬ 
tract?  Nothing,  just  zero.  He  will  sell  to  you  at  twice  the  price  if  it 
suits  his  convenience.  That  is  your  bill. 

Why  don’t  you  put  in  the  bill  that  he  agrees  to  sell  it  ?  Like  a  treaty, 
if  he  breaks  his  treaty  go  to  war  or  take  him  before  the  World  C ourt. 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  have  to  get  further  advice  to  really  re¬ 
spond  more  to  the  question,  but  we  have  the  next  best  thing,  which  are 
sanctions  and  even  among  business  corporations  and  business  trans¬ 
actions  a  person  cannot  be  forced  to  delived,  but  he  can  be  penalized. 
You  can  invoke  some  sanction  against  him,  and  this  is  what  is  usually 
done,  even  in  a  private  business  transaction  which  is  exactly  what  we 
proposed  to  do  against  the  government,  against  the  country. 

Senator  Long.  All  it  is  is  a  foreign  aid  program  as  far  as  the 
premium  is  concerned  because  you  give  the  guy  twice  the  price  that  he 
doesn’t  agree  to  deliver  to  you. 

Why  don't  you  put  in  the  contract  that  he  agrees  to  deliver,  just 
like  you  do  in  the  treaty : 

We  will  pay  you  twice  the  price  that  we  can  foresee.  We  will  pay  you  twice 
what  we  think  the  world  price  will  be  at  that  time,  but  in  the  event  there  is  a 
shortage  you  will  deliver  to  us  at  the  agreed  price. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  sorry,  I  just  can’t  add  anything  further. 

Senator  Long.  Take  the  fifth  amendment.  [Laughter.] 

It  is  ridiculous  now.  I  am  going  to  offer  the  amendment  and  I 
think  the  committee  will  agree  with  that.  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of 
people  who  want  to  increase  their  quotas,  either  trying  to  increase 
their  quotas  or  trying  to  get  back  what  Harold  Cooley  took  from  them, 
in  either  event  they  are  all  willing  to  deliver. 

They  are  not  asking  for  it.  They  would  be  a  fool  to  ask  for  it. 
Why  would  you  draft,  a  contract  like  that?  You  pay  twice  the  price 
and  the  other  guy  doesn’t  agree  to  give  you  anything. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Again,  may  I  say  we  don’t  prepare  these  contracts. 
Under  the  law,  the  country  has  the  right  to  bring  the  sugar  in  but  I 
know  of  no  way  that  we  could  force  them  to  bring  the  sugar  to.  us.  I 
think  the  price  here,  you  indicate  the  price  is  a  premium  price,  I  think 
that  will  be  attractive  enough  to  get  it  in  most  instances. 

We  did  face  the  situation  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  the  incentive 
wasn’t  operating. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  this  premium  price  worth  to  these  countries  ? 
As  I  recall,  you  are  short  about  4  million  tons.  What  is  that  worth 
to  them  against  present  prices  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  At  present  prices,  $65  a  ton. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  OK.  so  you  are  giving  them  $260  million.  So 
you  are  buying  $260  million  worth  of  sugar  for  $520  million.  Why 
don’t  you  make  them  agree  to  deliver  the  sugar?  They  are  selling  it 
for  twice  the  price.  They  would  be  tickled  pink  to  sign  that  contract, 
break  the  door  down  to  sign  it.  Why  don’t  you  make  them  agree  just 
to  deliver  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  As  I  said,  Senator - 

Senator  Long.  Maybe  you  couldn’t  enforce  it  but  you  could  get  a 
promise  out  of  them.  You  don’t  even  have  that  by  your  contract. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  very  useful  to  extract  a 
promise  contract  on  which  we  don’t  expect,  performance. 

Senator  Long.  You  mean  you  don’t  expect  these  folks  to  deliver. 
You  are  rewarding  people  right  in  your  bill  because  some  folks  did 
and  some  folks  didn’t. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  On  which  we  don’t  expect  performance  because 
of  the  contract.  We  have,  something  better  we  think  in  the  attraction 
of  the  premium  price  and  in  the  sanctions  which  would  go  into  effect 
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automatically  if  they  do  not  deliver,  adequate  safeguards.  The  con¬ 
tract,  I  think,  would  be  first  of  all  only  a  token  contract,  and  would 
be  unenforcible. 

Senator  Long.  I  don’t  understand  why  you  would  be  coining  in 
here  rewarding  some  fellow  because  he  sold  you  sugar  and  some  other 
guy  because  he  didn’t  sell  you  sugar,  when  you  never  asked  these 
guys  to  promise  to  deliver  in  the  first,  place.  You  left  it  completely 
willy-nilly.  You  just  passed  a  foreign  aid  bill  to  give  $260  million 
away,  and  then  you  come  in  here  and  say  we  will  reward  the  guy  who 
delivered.  Why  do  you  want  to  reward  him  ?  He  never  promised 
to  in  the  first  place,  all  you  did  was  to  go  begging  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  believe,  sir,  he  will  in  all  cases  deliver,  hence 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  need  for  a  contract. 

Senator  Long.  One  other  point. 

Chairman  Cooley  has  been  pretty  well  crucified  in  the  press  about 
this  matter.  Is  there  anything  sacred  about  that  formula  you  boys 
worked  out?  You  can’t  change  it? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  isn’t  written  in  stone. 

Senator  Long.  Did  the  President  work  it  out  or  did  you  fellows 
work  it  out  down  there  between  you  and  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  This  matter  was  worked  out  as  matters  usually 
are  by  the  executive  department,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State,  primarily,  along  with  other  executive  agencies.  The  bill  is  a 
recommendation  of  the  administration,  and  hence  was  approved  by 
the  President.  We  believe  that  the  formula  is  the  best  one.  I  would 
not  argue  that  minor  modifications  could  not  be  made  in  it  leaving  it 
substantially  the  same.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  formula,  whereas  the 
House  allocation  of  foreign  auotas  represents  no  formula  at  all. 

Senator  Long.  How  would  you  know?  Did  you  discuss  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  Mr.  Cooley  to  find  out  why  he  and  Mr.  Poage  and  the  other 
people  on  their  committee  arrived  at  a  conclusion  different  from  yours  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  was 
any  objective  basis  behind  the  allocation  of  quotas  in  the  House  bill. 
I  have  read,  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Cooley,  I  have  read  the 
small  document  which  was  issued  by  the  House  committee  which  in¬ 
dicated  their  objections  to  the  administration  formula  and  the  basis 
on  which  they  allocated  quotas  in  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Long.  The  one  thing  that  troubles  me  is  that  I  have  gone 
into  conference  with  these  House  fellows  several  times  and  they  don’t 
testify  before  our  committee  but  when  you  meet  these  fellows  in  con¬ 
ference  and  you  ask,  “Well,  why  did  you  do  this”  they  usually  come 
up  with  very  good  reasons  and  good  arguments. 

They  don’t  just  appear  to  be  as  you  describe  them,  people  who  have 
no  logic,  no  reason,  acting  on  complete  whim  and  caprice.  They 
usually  have  very  good  reasons. 

For  example,  I  don’t  agree  with  them  that  they  acted  correctly  on 
cutting  that  Mexican  quota  but  they  say,  “Well,  we  are  in  trouble  down 
there  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  called  on  Mexico  for  help 
and  Mexico  fought  us,  why  should  we  reward  them.” 

In  other  words,  they  come  up  with  logic  like  that  which  surprises  me 
because  we  don’t  hear  them  testify  to  it  on  this  side.  All  we  hear  are 
your  arguments,  you  say  there  is  no  logic,  no  pattern,  no  nothing,  but 
when  you  go  to  conference  with  these  fellows  they  make  very  good 
arguments. 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  We  believe  that  the  sugar  quotas  ought  to  be  al¬ 
located  primarily  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  the  sugar  market, 
and  on  the  basis  which  will  give  the  best  chance  of  protecting  the  U.S. 
consumer  from  high  prices  and,  of  course,  the  U.S.  producer  from  un¬ 
reasonably  low  prices.  Mexico,  which  is  one  country  you  mentioned, 
did  perform  very  well  in  1963  and  1964. 

Some  other  countries  whose  quotas  were  not  so  large  in  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  recommendation  did  not  perform  so  well,  and  since  we  are 
t lying  to  stick  to  an  objective  basis,  a  sugar  supply  basis,  much  more 
than  a  political  basis,  our  formula  conies  out  differently  than  the 
House  formula. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Williams.  I  noticed  you  have  endorsed  S.  2567,  but  we  have 
before  us  H.R.  11135  which  was  passed  by  the  House. 

I  am  asking  you  this  question:  Suppose  that  bill  is  brought  up,  are 
you  for  it  or  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Suppose  the - 

Senator  Williams.  House  bill.  Would  you  rather  see  it  passed  or 
defeated  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  would  have  very  grave  reservations  about  final 
enactment  of  the  House  bill  and  almost  entirely  on  the  ground  of  the 
foreign  quotas. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  take  no  action 
at  all  than  to  enact  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  at  this  time;  is  that 
the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  not  say  yes  to  this  question  at  that  time 
but  I  would  defer  to  Mr.  Mann  who  will  testify  later  for  the  State 
Department  on  this  point  because  the  question  of  foreign  quotas  is 
the  biggest  issue  on  which  we  disagree  with  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Williams.  I  realize  that,  and  if  we  pass  the  House  bill  as 
it  is  I  realize  we  are  committed  for  5  years.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
asking  you  the  question ;  there  is  no  way  for  the  Senate  to  vote  maybe. 
We  must  either  say  yes  or  no,  I  am  just  wondering  what  the  position 
of  the  administration  would  be.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  support  the 
House  hi  1 1 ;  I  don’t  mysel f .  But  if  it  boils  down  to  that - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  the  administration,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  not  faced  this  question  yet  because  we  have  great  confidence  that 
the  Senate  can  pass  a  better  bill  than  the  House,  and  that  the  two 
bodies  can  reach  an  accord  on  a  better  bill,  particularly  in  regard  to 
foreign  quotas  than  the  House  bill.  But  we  will  take  that  up  when 
the  time  comes.  I  realize  it  may  come  very  soon. 

Senator  Williams.  The  time  is  here  now,  and  I  went  an  answer  from 
you  before  we  act. 

We  are  caught  in  this  position  :  As  you  well  know,  if  the  House  bill 
passes  the  Senate  there  is  nothing  in  conference.  So  the  question  will 
have  to  be  answered,  and  I  think  the  administration  should  take  a 
strong  position  where  it  stands  because  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  that 
we  can  be  successful  in  changing  it. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  we  could  have  an  answer  to  that  question 
as  you  proceed  today. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  under  the  existing  law  concerning  this 
sugar  that  comes  in,  the  foreign  importers  are  getting  about  6  cents, 
aren’t  they  ? 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  About  51/2  cents,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  About  5^  cents.  What  is  the  tariff  or  import 
fee? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  tariff  is  62i/£  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right,  and  that  is  the  only  tax  they  have  to 
pay  as  it  enters  this  country ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  We  did  have  a  special  import  fee  heretofore; 
and  under  that  we  recovered  what  percentage  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  world  market  and  our  domestic  market  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Murphy  to  answer  that; 
he  is  not  such  a  newcomer  to  sugar,  sir,  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  that  provision  was  in  effect  from  the  middle 
of  1962  through  the  end  of  1964  when  it  expired,  and  on  the  Cuban 
reserve  sugar,  the  fee  amounted  to  the  difference  between  the  domestic 
price  and  the  world  market  price. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  hundred  percent  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  A  hundred  percent  on  that  portion  of  the  imports. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  haven’t  answered  the  question.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  asked  how  much  total  in  money  was  recovered. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  asking  percentage  first  and  then  I  was 
going  to  get  to  money,  too. 

Senator  Douglas.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Murphy.  On  sugar  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  there 
was  no  fee.  And  on  sugar  within  the  quotas  for  other  countries  there 
was  a  fee  of  10  percent  of  the  market  differential  in  the  last  half  of 
1962, 20  percent  in  1963,  and  30  percent  in  1964. 

Now,  the  amount  of  money  recovered  in  the  latter  part  of  1962 
was  about.  $37  million  and  in  the  very  late  part  of  last  year  was  about 
$4  million. 

The  price  of  sugar  in  the  world  market  in  the  interim  period  from 
early  1963  until  the  middle  of  1964  was  higher  than  the  price  in  this 
market,  so  there  was  no  fee  in  effect. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  collect  on  all  of  the  sugar  that  was  com¬ 
mitted  for  delivery  into  this  country  during  the  year  of  1964,  or  was 
part  of  that  waived  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Almost  all  of  it  was  not  subject  to  any  fee,  and  the 
reason  was  this :  Late  in  1963,  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  was 
well  below  the  world  price.  It  was  assumed  that  the  price  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States,  beginning  in  1964  would  inescapably  go  up  to 
the  world  price. 

Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to  get  countries  to  commit  enough  of 
their  sugar  to  convince  the  market  that  the  United  States  had  its 
requirements  for  1964  established. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  that  commitment,  there  was  no  fee.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  countries  assumed  they  were  going  to  take  a  loss  of  about 
$45  a  ton. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  they  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  did  in  some  instances  and  in  some  instances 
they  did  not.  If  they  delivered  the  sugar  after  the  first  of  the  year — 
sometime  in  June — they  actually  got  more  than  they  would  have  gotten 
in  the  world  market  at  that,  later  time. 

Senator  Williams.  But  they  st  ill  paid  no  tax  ? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  They  still  paid  no  tax  because  the  sugar  was  all  com¬ 
mitted  when  there  were  better  opportunities  in  other  markets. 

Senator  Williams.  My  question  is,  under  what  authority  could  the 
administration  waive  that  tax  which  was  in  effect  up  until  the  end  of 
1964  ?  I  thought  that  it  was  a  mandatory  tax. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  it  was.  The  administration  waived  nothing. 
Under  the  bill,  rather  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1962 - 

Senator  'Williams.  You  didn’t  collect  it  though,  did  you?  You 
didn’t  collect  a  tax  which  was  on  the  books;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  did  collect  the  tax  on  the  sugar  that  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  market  very  late  in  1964  when  there  was  a  premium 
in  our  market,  we  collected  each  dollar  of  that  tax. 

Senator  Williams.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you 
said  some  of  the  sugar  came  in  during  that  period  in  which  there  would 
have  been  a  tax  due,  and — is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  did  not  collect-  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  right. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  two  situations.  The 
reason  is  that  the  law  provided  that  the  Secretary  would  determine 
what  the  fee  should  be  from  time  to  time,  and  once  that  determination 
was  made  countries  could  undertake  to  fix  the  fee  not  only  on  deliveries 
that  day  or  that  week,  but  for  months  ahead. 

Senator  Williams.  I  don’t  altogether  quarrel  with  what  you  did. 
It  may  have  been  proper,  but  I  raise  the  question  as  to  how  you  did 
it  because  I  thought  that-  the  tax  was  in  effect.  What  is  the  use  of  our 
passing  these  laws  if  you  arbitrarily  waive  them? 

I  wish  you  would  furnish  for  the  committee  a  complete  list  of  what 
the  tax  would  have  been  had  it  been  imposed  and  collected  until  the 
end  of  1964  as  it  was  provided  in  the  law,  along  with  the  names  of 
the  companies  involved,  the  countries,  the  tonnage,  and  the  dollar 
volume  as  to  what  was  waived  and  include  your  reasons  therefor. 

I  wish  you  would  furnish  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  we  will  certainly  do  that.  Can  I  make  one 
comment,  though  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Sure. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  Government  did  enforce  the  law  just  as  it  was 
written,  and  we  will  furnish  the  details  for  the  record. 

Senator  Long.  May  I  ask  that  information  be  provided  today  ?  You 
can  do  that  today  if  you  get  to  work  on  it.  I  will  ask  you  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

(There  was  insufficient  time  to  compile  the  complete  data  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  for  each  country  for  inclusion  in  the  printed  record; 
however,  the  following  data  was  submitted :) 

Amount  Which  Would  Have  Been  Collected  Under  the  Variable  Import 

Fee  Provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  Assuming  Fee  Applicable  at  Time 

of  Importation 

Arrangements  for  the  sale  of  sugar  through  commercial  channels  are 
usually  worked  out  well  in  advance  of  the  time  that  the  sugar  actually  arrives 
in  the  United  States. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  market  price  in  alternative 
markets  is  important  at  the  time  of  commitment  rather  than  at  the  later  time 
when  delivery  occurs.  Once  commitment  is  made,  the  alternative  opportunity 
ceases  to  exist. 
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The  import  fee  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  provided  that 
the  “*  *  *  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.”  Shortly  after  the  amendments  were  enacted,  at  the  request 
of  persons  who  import  sugar  into  the  United  States,  the  Department  developed 
regulations  that  enabled  importers  to  establish  the  amount  of  the  fee  at  the  rate 
in  existence  at  the  time  quota  was  set  aside  for  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  to  be 
imported  at  a  later  date  by  entering  into  a  contract  and  supported  by  a  letter  of 
credit  for  the  amount  of  the  fee.  Under  this  procedure,  importers  could  then 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  sugar  in  foreign  countries,  and  arrange  charters  for 
shipping.  They  would  have  all  the  relevant  information ;  namely,  market  cost 
of  the  sugar,  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Government  at  the  time  of  importation, 
and  shipping  costs. 

The  adjustment  of  the  fee  did  not  affect  the  amount  payable  with  respect  to 
any  sugar  covered  by  contract  for  the  set-aside  of  quota.  Sugar  not  covered  by 
contract  for  set-aside  of  quota  would  be  subject  to  the  newly  adjusted  fee,  higher 
or  lower. 

Late  in  1963  the  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar  was  well  below  the  world  price. 
Since  our  import  needs  for  the  balance  of  that  year  had  been  arranged,  this  did 
not  bring  immediate  upward  pressure  on  our  domestic  price.  It  was  widely  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  when  the  United  States  went  to  market  for  its  1964  import 
requirements,  the  U.S.  price  would  inescapably  rise  to  the  level  of  the  world 
price. 

Two  actions  were  taken  to  offset  this  belief.  First,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announced  that  he  would  recommend  to  the  Congress  unlimited  marketings 
of  domestically  produced  sugar  during  calendar  year  1964.  This  served  as  notice 
that  the  United  States  would  actually  need  about  500,000  tons  less  sugar  imports 
than  had  been  previously  expected. 

Second,  during  the  final  days  of  1963  and  the  first  2  weeks  of  1964  the  United 
States  was  successful  in  getting  the  reduced  quantity  of  imports  committed  to 
this  market.  At  that  time  there  was  no  fee  in  effect  since  the  world  market 
price  was  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  domestic  price.  Had  the 
effort  not  been  successful,  the  U.S.  price  would  have  risen  to  the  world  level. 

The  world  price  continued  above  the  domestic  price  through  May  1964.  There¬ 
after  it  fell  below  the  domestic  price  and  continued  to  fall,  finally  to  less  than  2 
cents  a  pound  in  June  of  this  year. 

The  attached  exhibit  A  shows  that  $56.4  million  would  have  been  collected  in 
1962, 1963,  and  1964  on  the  assumption  that  prices  in  the  two  markets  would  have 
been  identical  with  what  they  actually  were  and  if  the  fee  on  imports  had  been 
fixed  at  time  of  entry  of  the  sugar  rather  than  at  time  of  commitment.  The  total 
amount  of  fees  actually  collected  amounted  to  $41.2  million  and  no  fees  were 
waived. 

The  exhibit  does  not  reflect  how  much  more  consumers  would  have  paid  during 
this  period,  not  only  for  imported  sugar  but  for  all  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  had  our  price  been  permitted  to  rise  to  the  world  market  level.  However, 
the  attached  exhibit  B  shows  that  on  imports  of  sugar  from  our  foreign  suppliers 
consumers  saved  of  the  order  of  $158  million. 
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Exhibit  A. — Import  fees  on  sugar — Assuming  the  fee  rate  had  been  based  on  the 
average  “quota  premium ”  for  the  month  the  sugar  was  imported 


Quota 
premium  t 

Raw  sugar  imported 
as— 

Import  fees  applicable  to  sugar 
imported  as — 

Year  and  month 

Cents 

Per 

Basic  or 

Basic  or 

Total,  col. 

per 

short 

deficit 

Global 

deficit 

Global 

5  plus 

pound 

ton 

quota 

quota 

quota1  2 

quota  3 

col.  6 

(raw  value) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1962 

July _ 

2.59 

$51.  80 

57, 451 

42. 549 

$297, 596 

$2, 204, 038 

$2,501,634 

August...  „  _ 

2.42 

48.  40 

124, 602 

84,394 

603, 074 

4, 084,  670 

4,  687,  744 

September...  ._  _ 

2, 37 

47.40 

221,215 

216, 785 

1,048,  559 

10,  275,  609 

11,324, 168 

October.  __ 

2.35 

47.  00 

336,  671 

139, 329 

1,582,  354 

6,  548,  463 

8,  130,817 

November _  __ 

1.90 

38.  (X) 

259, 329 

93, 671 

985, 450 

3,  559,  498 

4,  544,  948 

December _  ..  _ 

1.36 

27.20 

163,484 

12, 516 

444, 676 

340,  435 

785,  111 

196S 

January _ _ 

.40 

8.00 

56, 326 

150,  590 

90, 122 

1,  204,  720 

1,294,842 

February.  _ 

(4) 

(*) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

1964 

June..  . 

.20 

4.00 

148,  501 

74, 051 

178, 201 

296, 204 

474, 405 

July _ 

.53 

10.60 

148,  618 

34, 957 

472,  605 

370,  544 

843, 149 

August _  _  _  _ 

.89 

17.80 

127,  106 

122, 946 

678, 746 

2, 188,  439 

2, 867, 185 

September.  .... 

1.57 

31.40 

120,  383 

178,231 

1, 134,008 

5,  596, 453 

6,  730, 461 

October _  _  _ 

1.65 

33.  00 

190,  563 

96, 940 

1,886,574 

3,  199, 020 

5, 085, 594 

November _ .... 

1.85 

37.00 

284, 843 

0 

3, 161, 757 

0 

3, 161, 757 

December . .  ... 

2. 87 

57.40 

231, 091 

0 

3, 979, 387 

0 

3, 979, 387 

Total...  _ 

3  56, 411, 202 

1  Quota  premium  equals  spot  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  New  York  City  minus  comparable  world  price* 

2  Col.  3  times  col.  2  times  10  percent  (for  1962),  20  percent  (for  1963) ,  30  percent  (for  1964). 

3  Col.  4  times  col.  2. 

4  February  1963  through  May  1954  the  domestic  price  was  less  than  comparable  world  price. 
s  This  figure  compares  with  actual  collections  of  $41.2  million. 
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Exhibit  B. — Losses  by  foreign  suppliers  during  1963  and  196 4  when  world  market 
price  exceeded  Uj S.  price  for  sugar  ( assuming  all  sugar  sold  at  average  price 


sacrifice  during  period;  actually  some  was  sold  more 
less  so)1 

advantageously,  some 

Country 

Quantity  Im¬ 
ported,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1963- 
May  1964 
(short  tons 
raw  value) 

Total  amount 
of  loss  during 
period 

(thousands  of 
dollars) 

234, 299 

6,841 

184, 603 

5,390 

7,462 

218 

464, 978 

13,  577 

5, 195 

152 

171,712 

5,  014 

118,393 

3, 457 

45,  030 

1, 315 

56, 820 

1,  659 

719, 937 

21, 022 

51,  089 

1,492 

25,  408 

742 

48,  565 

1, 418 

23,242 

679 

109,  416 

3, 195 

69,  858 

2,040 

38, 989 

1, 138 

155.  506 

4,541 

9, 973 

291 

0 

0 

66,  605 

1,945 

650,  442 

18,  993 

55,  852 

1.631 

24,  519 

716 

430,  435 

12,  569 

9.893 

289 

135,  OSS 

3, 944 

10,  589 

309 

6,  578 

192 

11,  907 

348 

3, 942, 373 

115,  117 

1,486,  711 

43, 412 

Total _ 

5,  429,  084 

158,  529 

1  Average  per  ton  differential  between  world  price  and  U.S.  price  lor  period  February  1963-May  1964, 
$29.20. 


Senator  Williams.  This  seemed  to  be  a  rather  fair  method  for  the 
taxpayers,  who  automatically  are  the  consumers,  to  pick  up  some  of 
this  difference  between  the  world  market  and  our  market,  and  it  would 
have  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  problem  now.  I  am  wondering  why  the 
administration  doesn’t  have  in  its  recommendations  a  continuation  of 
such  a  tax  or  a  provision  to  recover  some  of  this  difference  between 
the  world  and  the  domestic  prices.  As  Senator  Long  pointed  out,  that 
could  be  a  two-way  street,  because  we  find  we  have  to  pay  it  when  it 
goes  up  anyway.  But  why  should  we  not  have  a  formula  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  there  is  a  difference  of  say  4  cents  between  the 
world  market  and  our  market,  that  we  could  recover  half  of  that  now 
in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  a  tax  and  then  if  it  goes  above  the  world 
price  we  could  pay  a  little  extra  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  Senator,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  this  question  before  the  administration  position  on  sugar,  on  the 
sugar  legislation,  was  taken,  and  it  was  determined  finally  not  to  rec¬ 
ommend  any  import  fee  primarily  on  the  ground  that  most  of  the 
suppliers  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  are  countries  which  are  greatly 
in  need  of  foreign  exchange,  they  are  developing  countries,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  countries  to  which  we  provide  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
aid. 
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It  was  thought  to  be  incompatible  with  our  need  and  our  policy  to 
assist  these  countries  in  their  financial  and  development  efforts,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  assess  a  fee,  a  special  fee,  on  their  exports  of  sugar 
to  this  market. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  collect  the  tax  and 
then  if  Congress  and  the  administration  decided  that  the  countries 
needed  this  as  a  foreign  aid  to  give  it  back  to  the  countries  specifically 
where  the  country  could  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  its  people  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  to  a  large  extent  these  benefits  do  not  go  to  the 
countries  involved  but  to  companies  within  the  countries,  to  individ¬ 
uals,  and  a  lot  of  the  proceeds  that  are  extra  end  up  siphoned  into 
Switzerland  or  in  Swiss  banks  rather  than  benefiting  really  the  coun¬ 
try  or  the  people  of  the  country,  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  can’t  vouch  for  where  the  money  goes,  Senator, 
but  I  believe  that  in  the  sugar-supplying  countries,  just  as  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  mainly  business  that  makes  the  world  go  round.  It 
is  sugar  business  in  Peru  and  sugar  business  in  Colombia  and  Mexico 
that  provide  jobs  for  workers  and  investment  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestors  and  management  opportunities  for  management. 

So,  while  there  is  certainly  an  area  for  foreign  aid  in  any  of  these 
countries  for  special  projects  we  believe  there  is  also  a  very  broad  area 
for  returning  more  to  the  business  enterprises  in  those  countries  and 
this  is  what  the  proposed  Sugar  Act  would  do. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  expect  I  would  support  the  private 
enterprise  system  more  than  maybe  some  of  you  in  your  Department, 
so  I  won’t  quarrel  with  you  on  that. 

But  in  the  private  enterprise  system  we  sit  down  and  work  out  a 
deal  that  is  mutually  advantageous  to  both  parties  concerned  and  not 
a  one-way  street.  This  is  not  a  business  operation  we  are  conducting; 
we  know  that  and  you  know  that.  On  a  sound  business  basis  if  you 
don’t  have  to  you  you  don’t  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  other  fellow 
for  6  cents  when  you  can  buy  something  for  2  or  3  cents  instead,  and 
we  have  no  business  doing  it. 

Would  you  oppose  provisions  in  the  act  which  would  permit  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  would  oppose  it. 

Senator  Williams.  If  they  were  incorporated  in  the  bill  you  would 
rather  see  the  bill  defeated  than  enacted  with  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  would  have  to  look  at  all  provisions. 

Senator  Williams.  You  would  have  to  put  a  maybe  on  that,  too. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  would  have  to  put  a  maybe  on  that. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  expect  that  you  would. 

In  connection  with  the  domestic  quotas,  why  is  it  so  important  from 
the  domestic  quota  standpoint  that  this  bill  be" considered  at  this  time? 
I  understood  that  the  expiration  date  for  the  present  law  is  1966. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  the  end  of  1966. 

Senator  Williams.  The  end  of  1966. 

What  is  it  that  makes  it  so  mandatory  that  we  act  now  when  the 
law  doesn’t  expire  until  the  end  of  1966  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well - 

Senator  TV  illiams.  Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic 
producers  only. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Under  the  existing  Sugar  Act  the  domestic  beet 
area  can  market  only  2,650,000  tons  during  this  calendar  year,  the 
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domestic  cane  area  only  895,000  tons,  so  long  as  the  total  estimate  for 
sugar  utilization  in  this  country  is  below  9.7  million  tons:  presently  it 
is  9.3.  At  the  same  time  that  they  can  market  only  this  limited 
amount,  the  U.S.  market  will  require  additional  sugar  in  the  last 
months  of  this  year,  and  there  would  be  several  ways  to  get  the  sugar : 
one  would  be  to  raise  the  estimate  of  requirements  very  sharply,  but 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  first  let  in  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
sugar.  To  permit  the  U.S.  processors  to  market  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  they  have  since  the  first  of  the  year  expected  to  market  this 
year,  and  which  the  U.S.  market  will  require  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  that  marketing  without  bringing  in  excessive  amounts  of  for¬ 
eign  sugar  requires  an  amendment  to  the  act. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  when  you  get  the  sugar  from  the  domestic 
producers  what  does  its  cost  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  6  cents  or  7  cents. 

Senator  Williams.  About  6  cents  or  7  cents. 

How  much  surplus  do  we  have  in  the  domestic  warehouses  that  you 
want  to  use  as  a  result  of  the  act  being  passed  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  amount  which  we  would  propose  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  addition  to  amounts  already  authorized  is  580,000  tons.  That 
does  not  constitute,  I  believe,  the  full  amount  that  processors  would  be 
very  happy  to  market  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Williams.  My  question  is,  Why  can't  we  just  pass  a  simple 
resolution  authorizing  you  to  market  that  580,000  tons  over  and  above 
the  existing  law  and  forget  this  until  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  reason  for  this-  Senator,  is  this  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  sugar  act  which  is  proposed  and  which  we  believe  ought  to 
be  settled  in  this  session  of  Congress,  not  only  so  that  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  can  get  in  these  additional  marketings,  but  so  that  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  will  know  what  market  they  have,  and  U.S.  consumers  can  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  in  future  years. 

Senator  Williams.  I  agree  with  you  about  the  wisdom  of  acting, 
and  I  didn’t  mean  to  postpone  this  indefinitely.  I  was  just  speaking  of 
until  next  year.  As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  am  getting  a  little 
impatient  that  the  end  of  each  session  we  have  a  chite  with  the  sugar 
lobby  and  you  gentlemen.  I  am  wondering  if  this  was  so  all-fired 
important  where  you  have  been  the  rest  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  sir,  we  have  been  writing  uptown ;  we  would 
like — we  would  also  like  this  to  be  considered  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Senator  Williams.  But  there  is  a  way  that  it  could  be  done  by  an 
extension,  by  authorizing  you  to  increase  the  marketing  for  580,000 
tons  this  quarter,  if  we  wanted  to  do  it.  We  could  come  back  here  in 
January  or  February,  when  we  had  a  little  more  time,  and  work  out  a 
reasonable  solution  on  the  foreign  quotas.  Would  that  be  in  order  i 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  would  certainly  be  possible. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  were  done  with  the  understanding  that  the 
committee  was  not  pigeonholing  the  job  at  the  first  of  the  year  but 
was  going  to  take  it  up  and  give  it  our  active  consideration,  den  t  you 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  that  under  less  strained  circum¬ 
stances  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  ram  it  through  here  in  the  last  few 
days  of  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  we  have  advanced  a  formula  and  pro¬ 
cedure  for  allocating  foreign  quotas,  for  changing  them  over  time  in 
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the  event  of  emergency  or  in  the  event  countries  don't  fill  their  quotas. 
I  don’t  believe  that  we  would  advance  anything  significantly  different 
next  year. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  true.  But  you  spent  con¬ 
siderable  weeks  and  months  in  study  behind  your  proposal,  didn’t 
you? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  did. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  very  proper  that  you  should,  and  any  meas¬ 
ure  which  requires  that  much  study  on  the  part  of  you  gentlemen, 
who  are  experts,  is  going  to  require  a  little  more  than  48  hours’  study 
on  the  part  of  some  of  us  gentlemen  who  don’t  understand  it  as  well 
as  you  do. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  can  understand  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Douglas  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Schnittker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning  on  page  26  gives  the  price  of  raw  sugar  New  York  per  pound 
at  6.85  cents.  Y ou  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  the  approximate  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
Caribbean  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  Mr.  Murphy  for  that. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  the  approximate  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
Caribbean  is  about  2%  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Douglas.  Two  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  to  deliver  this  in  New  York  you  would  have  to  pay  a  tariff 
of  62]/2  cents  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Plus  freight  and  insurance  coming  to  about  half 
a  cent. 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  addition  to  the  tariff  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  that  sugar  bought  in  the  free  market  in  the 
Caribbean  to  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  3%  cents  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  much  is  the  price  for  it,  American  price? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  one-hundredths. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  a  bonus  of  314  cents - 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas  (continuing).  A  pound  is  being  paid. 

Mr.  MuRriiY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  make  your  computations  in  short  tons  ? 

Mr.  Mltrphy.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  this  is  a  bonus  of  $70  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Mltrphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  propose  to  import  4  million  tons. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  that  is  a  little  high  and  all  of  it  is  not  subject  to 
this  excise,  would  not  have  been  subject  to  the - 

Senator  Douglas.  About  4  million  tons. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  1  million  tons  of  that  would  be  from  the 
Philippines. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Nearly  3  million  tons. 

Mr.  Murphy.  To  the  low  side  of  the  8. million  tons. 

Senator  Douglas.  All  right.  It  is  a  premium  of  $210  million  a  year. 
Assuming  that  this  continues  for  5  years,  this  is  a  bonus  of  $1,050 
million. 

Mr.  Murphy.  On  that  assumption. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  is  a  very  large  sum  to  load  on  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  I  believe  that  the  record  of  the  world  price 
since  the  war  clearly  indicates  that  it  does  not  reflect  the  cost  of 
production. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  have  figures  on  that.  I  have  figures  and  I  find 
that  even  allowing  for  the  roughly  1.1  cents  for  tariff  and  shipping 
costs  the  disparity  from  1948  to  1964  is  1%  cents  per  pound  or  over 
a  period  of— a  17-year  average,  this  would  be  roughly  $23  a  ton  each 
year  and  with  importations  at  the  time  averaging  well  over  4  million 
tons  the  bonus  will  come  to  well  over  $100  million  a  year  for  the  17 
years,  so  the  bonus  which  American  consumers  have  paid  to  foreign 
producers  has  been  at  least  a  billion  three-quarter  million  dollars  over 
these  17  years.  The  figures  from  J anuary  to  September  1965  indicated 
a  differential  after  tariffs  and  shipping  costs  of  3.6  cents  or  $72  a  ton. 
So  that  has  been  the  condition  not  merely  as  of  today  but  over  all  of 
1965.  There  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that  this  is  an  improper  charge 
upon  the  American  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  producers. 
I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  ques¬ 
tioning  this  proposal  very  strongly. 

Is  it  true  that  during  1965  you  held  that  the  1962  provision  on  an 
import  fee  did  not  apply  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  true  that  during  the  same  period  you  have 
held  that  the  provision  in  the  same  act  providing  for  country-by- 
country  quot  as  does  apply  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  not  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Country  by  country. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Not  the  exact  quotas  set  out  in  the  act.  But  we  have 
taken  the  position  there  is  legal  power  to  impose  quotas  on  foreign 
countries. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  pay  the  American  price. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  that  you  have  no  authority  to  impose  the 
import  fee. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  say  that  one  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  does  apply,  and  another  provision  in  the  same  act 
does  not  apply  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  I  have  a  written  opinion  on  that.  I  will  be 
glad  to  supply  it  for  the  record.  But  it  is  very  clear  in  the  statute 
as  to  the  fee. 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  explain  to  the  Senators.  Did  the  whole  act 
not  expire  in  1964? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  the  foreign  provisions  of  the  act  not  expire 
in  1964? 
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Mr.  Bagweix.  The  foreign  quotas  set  out  in  the  act  expired  in  19G4. 
We  have  continued  those  quotas  under  a  general  provision  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Senator  Douglas.  At  U.S.  prices. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  you  discontinued  the  global  quota,  which  we 
could  have  purchased  at  world  prices. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  May  I  just  read  the  provision  of  law - 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  I  stated  the  facts  correctly?  You  con¬ 
tinued  one,  discontinued  the  other. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  is  correct.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  both  provisions  in  the  same  act. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  In  the  same  act.  But  they  are  not  worded  the  same 
way  by  any  means.  And  the  meaning  and  the  intent  of  the  law  is  not 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  quotas  and  the  import  fee. 

Senator  Douglas.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  intent,  pray? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  will  be  happy  to  read  this. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  am  reading  from  section  213(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  as  amended  in  1962.  ‘‘As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar  into 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to” — and  I  will  skip  these  pro¬ 
visions;  they  are  references  to  certain  provisions  of  the  law — “an 
import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1962, 
1963,  and  1964,  which  fee  in  such  years  shall  be” — and  then  the  rate 
is  specified  for  each  year. 

Senator,  I  know  no  way — as  a  lawyer,  I  know  of  no  way  that  we 
could  have  extended  beyond  1964  the  fee  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  did  you  find  the  authority  to  continue 
your  country -by-country  quotas  beyond  1964  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Well,  the  section  403  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  the 
same  statute — the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  that,  not  apply  to  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  was 
not  of  indefinite  duration  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Pardon  me? 

Senator  Douglas.  Were  not  the  country-by-country  quotas  for  1962, 
1963, 1964,  and  not  for  indefinite  duration  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  The  ones  that  were  specified  in  the  act  in  so  many 
tons,  for  the  countries  listed,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  For  1962,  1963,  1964.  But  you  continued  them 
to  1965.  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  That  is  correct.  And  also  1966. 

Senator  Douglas.  How  can  you  discontinue  in  one  case  and  extend 
in  the  other  when  in  both  cases  they  were  restricted  to  1962,  1963, 
1964?  Either  continue  both  of  them  or  drop  both  of  them,  but  not 
have  differential  treatment  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  The  simple  reason  is,  Senator,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  statute  authorized  it  in  one  case  and  did  not  in  the  other. 

Senator  Douglas.  As  usual,  you  favor  the  foreigner,  but  not  the 
taxpayer  or  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  have  a  signed  opinion  which  I  will  be  happy  to 
submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  you  should  submit  it  for  the  record. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  provision  on  the  quotas  by  countries  also 
was  to  apply  to  1962, 1963, 1964  ? 
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Mr.  Bagwell.  Those  particular  quotas  were  to  apply  for  those  years. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  And  you  have  continued  them  for  1965, 
have  you  not  ?  .  , 

Well,  how  can  you  continue  them  to  1965  when  the  act  did  not 
provide  that  they  were  to  be  continued  to  1965,  but  discontinue  the 
import  fee,  and  by  discontinuing  the  import  fee,  you  have  done  the 
U.S.  Treasury  out,  apparently,  of  $70  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  Sugar  Act  as  a 
whole,  as  it  was  passed  in  1962,  that  the  Congress  did  not  intend  that 
beginning  in  1964  all  sugar  should  be  shut  off  from  foreign  countries, 
nor  did  they  intend  that  you  should  open  the  floodgates,  which  in 
either  case  would  mean  the  end  of  the  sugar  program. 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  a  minute.  1  happened  to  have  written  the 
import  fee  provisions,  first  in  1961,  which  passed  this  committee,  passed 
the  Senate,  and  was  lost  in  conference,  and  also  the  1962  provisions. 
You  say  we  did  not  intend  it.  I  say  we  did  intend  it — we  finally  had 
to  reach  a  compromise — but  we  did  not  intend  that  the  compromise 
would  be  one  under  which  one  section  of  the  law  expired,  and  you 
would  continue  one  section,  costing  the  American  consumer  large 
amounts  of  money,  and  discontinue  the  other  section,  costing  the 
Treasury  apparently  $70  million  a  year. 

Now,  you  can  say  you  decided  that  was  not  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  that  in  any  of  the  debates,  or  in  any 
of  the  discussions  inside  this  committee  at  all. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  What? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  you. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  do  you  get  this  intention  ?  Did  you  find  it 
in  the  air? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  The  intention  as  to  the  fee  is  in  the  words  of  the 
statute  itself. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  But  the  very  same  words  apply  to  the 
quotas.  And  yet  you  continue  them.  How  is  it  you  say  that  you  can 
stretch  1962, 1963,  1964,  into  1965  for  quotas,  but  that  you  cannot  do  it 
for  the  import  fees  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  We  extended,  Senator,  foreign  quotas,  but  not  the 
exact  quotas  that  terminated  in  1964.  We  did  not  extend  the  quotas 
in  the  exact  amounts  that  Congress  wrote  in  the  act  in  1962. 

Senator  Douglas.  Approximately  the  same  amounts — approxi¬ 
mately. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  would  not  say  “approximately.” 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  simply  say  this  is  an  administrative 
monstrosity.  I  have  defended  you  fellows,  with  the  idea  there  should 
be  proper  administrative  discretion.  But  you  certainly  do  not  have 
the  right  to  give  this  treatment.  It  always  comes  out  against  either 
the  taxpayer  or  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  we  will  submit  the  opinion  for  the  record. 

(The  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  General  Counsel 
follows :) 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  23, 196 //. 

Opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  No.  125. 

Syllabus. — The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended  by  the  amendments  of  1962. 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  sugar  quotas  for  1965  and 
1966  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  but  the 
imposition  of  import  fees  after  1964  is  not  authorized  under  such  act. 

OPINION  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  You  have  asked  to  be  advised,  in  view  of  the  present 
provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  which  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  sugar  quotas  for  1963  and  1964  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  whether  there  is  a  legal  basis  for 
establishing  sugar  quotas  for  1965  and  1966  for  such  foreign  countries  pursuant 
to  such  act.  You  also  have  inquired  whether  import-fees  may  be  imposed  in 
1965  and  1966  under  the  present  provisions  of  section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

This  will  confirm  my  previous  oral  opinion  that  the  establishment  by  you  of 
sugar  quotas  for  1965  and  1966  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  is  authorized  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  but  that  the  imposition  of  import  fees  after  1964  is  not  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  present  provisions  of  section  213  of  such  act. 

The  relevant  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

Section  101  (j)  defines  the  term  "quota”  in  pertinent  part  as  follows:  The  term 
quota,  depending  upon  the  context,  means  (1)  that  quantity  of  sugar  which  may 
be  brought  or  imported  into  the  continental  United  States  during  any  calendar 
year  from  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  or  a  foreign  country  or  group 
of  foreign  countries;  (2)  that  quantity  of  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  the  continental  United  States  which  during  any  calendar 
year  may  be  shipped  or  marketed  in  interstate  commerce  (7  1  .S.C.  1101  (j) ). 

Section  201  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall,  in  December  of  each  calendar 
year,  determine  the  amount  of  sugar  in  tons  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers  during  the  next  calendar  year.  The  factors  to  be  considered  in 
making  such  determination  are  specified  and  the  amount  so  determined  (herein 
called  consumption  requirements)  is  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time  as 
conditions  warrant  (7  U.S.C.  1111). 

Section  202  provides  that  whenever  the  Secretary  makes  or  revises  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  consumption  requirements  under  section  201,  he  "shall"  establish 
or  revise  quotas.  The  amounts  of  the  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  (with  ex¬ 
ceptions  not  relevant  here)  and  for  the  Philippines  are  set  out  in  tons  of  sugar. 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  sets  forth  the  manner  for  determining  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  for  the  6-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962.  and  for  the  calendar  years  1963  and  11X54.  It  provides  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  thereof  that  for  each  of  such  years  the  quotas  for  such 
countries  shall  be  established  by  prorating  an  amount,  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  consumption  requirements  determined  under  section  201  and  the 
sum  of  domestic  area  and  Philippine  quotas,  in  accordance  with  the  percentages 
specified  and  to  the  countries  named  therein.  Section  202  further  provides 
(subsec.  (c)(4)(A))  that  whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic- 
relations  with  any  foreign  country  “named  in  paragraph  (3).”  the  proration  of 
sugar  to  such  country  provided  for  in  “paragraph  3  of  this  subsection”  shall  not 
be  made,  and  such  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  is  in  diplomatic  relations.  Sugar  so  obtained  is  generally  referred  to  as 
“global  quota”  sugar  (7  U.S.C.  1112). 

Section  213  provides  (subsecs,  (a)  and  (b))  for  an  import  fee  in  an  amount 
approximating  the  excess  of  the  domestic  price  over  the  world  price  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  importing  sugar  purchased  “pursuant  to  paragraph  4  of  section  292(c) 
of  this  act.”  Thus,  this  fee  is  applicable  to  what  is  called  global  quota  sugar. 
Section  213  further  provides  (subsec.  (c) )  that  "during  the  years  1962,  1963. 
and  1964”  sugar  imported  under  individual  country  quotas  (those  prorations 
provided  for  the  countries  named  in  subsec.  292(c)  (3))  shall  be  subject  to  an 
import  fee  in  an  amount  equal  to  a  specified  percentage  of  the  fee  applicable  to 
global  quota  sugar  (7  U.S.C.  1123). 
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Section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act  provides  that  the  “powers  vested  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  this  act  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  I960,  except  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  crop  year  1966  and  previous  crop  years”  (7  U.S.C.  1101  note). 

Section  403(a)  of  the  act  provides  that  the  ‘"Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  orders  or  regulations,  which  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  act”  (7  U.S.C'. 
llo.3(a)). 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  are  set  forth  in  the  title  of  such 
act  as  follows :  “To  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  with  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  with  foreign  countries; 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugars  and  of  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar-producing  industry;  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States ;  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  principal  mechanism  provided  for  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  attain  its 
objectives,  consists  of  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  in  December  of  each 
year  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  annual  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  distribution  of  such  quantity  among 
domestic  and  foreign  sugar-supplying  areas  by  the  use  of  sugar  quotas  that 
prescribe  the  portion  of  the  total  quantity  each  area  may  furnish.  The  statu¬ 
tory  scheme  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  sugar  which  may  be  marketed  (including 
sugar  imported)  in  the  United  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  out  the  act’s 
objectives  of  protecting  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  consumer  by  insuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  to  meet  their  needs  at  reasonable  prices.  The  statute  functions  also  to 
promote  export  trade  through  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries 
which  makes  funds  available  to  buy  American  products. 

The  introductory  language  of  section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  requires  that 
whenever  a  determination  is  made  pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  “The  Secretary  shall 
establish  quotas  or  revise  existing  quotas — ”.  [Emphasis  added.]  Such  pro¬ 
vision  of  section  202  not  only  empowers  the  Secretary  to  establish  quotas,  but 
literally  imposes  a  duty  upon  him  so  to  do.  Such  power  terminates  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,"  1966.  The  balance  of  section  202  sets  forth  directions  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  quantities  involved  an  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  exercise 
the  power  to  establish  quotas;  in  subsection  (a)  for  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  in  subsection  (b)  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  in  subsection 
(c)  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines.  The  directions  set  forth 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  do  not  refer  to  a  period  of  time  that  they  will  be 
in  effect,  and  thus  govern  the  Secretary  in  establishing  quotas  for  domestic  areas 
and  the  Philippines  through  1966,  the  termination  date  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Secretary  under  the  act  as  provided  in  section  412  thereof.  The  direc¬ 
tions  in  subparagraph  (c)  are  limited  to  the  6-month  period  ending  December 
31.  1962,  and  the  years  1963  and  1964,  and  consequently  do  not  govern  the  Secre¬ 
tary  after  1964  in  exercising  his  power  of  establishing  quotas. 

We  have  reviewed  the  legislative  history  of  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962”  and  find  that  the  language  “1963  and  1964”  first  appeared  in  section  202 
as  set  out  in  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1957,  87tli  Cong.).  That  re¬ 
port  and  the  debates  on  it  show  clearly  an  understanding  and  intention  that  the 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  individual  country  quotas  in  the  amounts 
and  to  the  countries  named  in  the  act  would  terminate  on  December  31,  1964. 
It  nowhere  appears,  however,  that  there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  quota  system  should  fall  after  1964.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  provide  detailed  direction  to  the  Secretary  for  establishing  domestic 
quotas  for  1965  and  1966  unless  foreign  quotas  were  also  intended  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  since  the  Congress  is  aware,  from  a  series  of  reenactments  of  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  sugar  legislation  over  a  period  of  more  than  25  years,  that 
domestic  quotas  cannot  be  operated  independently  of  foreign  quotas. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  which  gave  rise  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  conference,  concerned  la rgely  the  question  of  how  the  various  foreign 
countries  were  to  participate  in  the  quota  “for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.”  There  was  no  apparent  controversy  over  the 
amount  of  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  as  a  group  since  that  was  a  residual 
amount  after  quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  the  Philippines  were  established, 
and  division  of  the  total  quantity  of  consumer  x-equirements  between  domestic 
areas  and  foreign  countries  became  fixed  for  1965  and  1966  by  the  provisions 
in  the  act  that  specified  the  amount  of  the  domestic  area  quotas  for  such 
years. 
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Statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  conference  report,  which 
api>ear  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  June  30,  1962,  and  July  2,  1962,  indicate 
that  some  future  congressional  review  was  intended.  Congressman  Cooley  said 
(p.  11499)  that  “before  the  end  of  1964  we  will  take  a  look  at  all  of  those 
foreign  allocations.”  Senator  Humphrey  stated  (p.  11592),  “There  will  be  an 
opportunity,  214  years  from  now,  to  review  the  entire  foreign  quota  problem 
without  inclusion  of  the  domestic  problem  in  negotiations.” 

There  is,  however,  no  legislative  history  which  indicates  that  Congress  was 
opposed  to  any  sugar  being  imported  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines  after  1964,  or  that,  it  intended  to  divest  the  Secretary  of  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  quotas  if  Congress  failed  to  enact  legislation  directing  the 
manner  in  which  foreign  country  quotas  should  be  established  after  1964. 

Section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  provides  that  “The  powers  vested  in 
the  Secretary  under  this  act  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1966,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  pro¬ 
grams  applicable  to  the  crop  year  1966  and  previous  crops  years”  (7  U.S.C.  1101 
note).  It  may  be  noted  that  “the  rule  of  express  mention  and  implied  exclusion 
may  be  resorted  to  as  an  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  statute  where  there  is  no 
plainer  internal  evidence  of  congressional  intent.”  1  Under  the  foregoing  rule 
the  express  exception  stated  in  section  412  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  terminating  on  December  31,  1966,  implies  that  Congress  intended  no 
other  exceptions,  and  tends  to  reinforce  the  view  that  Congress  intended  that 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  establish  quotas  for  all  supplying  areas  should  ter¬ 
minate  on  the  same  date. 

Accordingly,  under  the  provisions  of  section  202,  when  the  Secretary  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1964  determines  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  1965,  he  has  the  responsibility  of  establishing  quotas.  The  exact 
amount  and  manner  in  which  he  shall  establish  quotas  for  domestic  areas  and 
the  Philippines  are  specified  in  section  202.  Since  the  total  of  such  quotas  is 
less  than  the  quantity  determined  to  meet  consumer  requirements,  the  Secretary, 
by  the  mandatory  language  of  section  202,  is  required  in  my  opinion,  to  establish 
a  quota  or  quotas  for  such  remainder  or  residual  quantity.  Quotas  which  in 
total  do  not  equal  consumption  requirements  are  inconsistent  with  the  concept 
of  a  determination  of  consumption  requirements  provided  for  in  section  201  of 
the  act.  Foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  are  the  only  source  of 
sugar  from  which  the  residual  quota  may  be  filled  in  view  of  the  specific  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  for  determining  domestic  area  and  Philippines  quotas  for  1965 
and  1966.  Accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act,  by  means  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  consumption  requirements  and  establishment  of  quotas,  re¬ 
quires  that,  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  for  each  of 
the  years  1965  and  1966  equal  the  amount  of  consumer  requirements  determined 
pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  act  less  the  sum  of  domestic  area  and  Philippine 
quotas.2 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  section  202  of  the  act,  Congress  has  not  directed 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Philippines  should  be  distributed  among  such  countries  after  1964.  The 
Secretary  may  therefore  in  1965  and  1966  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  act 
establish  a  distribution  among  foreign  countries  on  such  reasonable  basis  as  he 
determines  is  consistent  with  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
authority  given  the  Secretary  in  section  403  of  the  act  to  issue  regulations  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  act,  provides  the  basis  of 
authority  for  issuing  regulations  establishing  and  distributing  quota  apportion¬ 
ments  to  individual  foreign  countries. 


1  Hunt  Foods  and  Industries.  Inc.  v.  F.T.C.,  286  F.  2d  803,  807  (9  Cir.  1961). 
a  While  we  think  our  construction  of  the  act  follows  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  its 
relevant  provisions  and  the  legislative  history  of  these  provisions,  such  construction  is  also 
in  accord  with  recognized  rules  of  statutory  construction.  The  essential  purpose  of  these 
rules  is  to  discover  the  legislative  will  because  the  “intention  of  the  lawmaker  constitutes 
the  law  *  *  Indianapolis,  etc.,  Railroad  Company  v.  Horst.  93  U.S.  291,  300.  The 

intention  of  the  legislative  body  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  reading  of  the  statute  as  a  whole 
with  due  regard  to  its  purpose  ;  if  possible,  effect  must  be  given  to  every  clause  and  every 
part  of  the  statute;  and  all  sections  of  a  statute  be  reconciled  so  ns  to  produce  a 
symmetrical  whole.  Brown  v.  Duchesne,  19  How.  183,  194  ;  Ginsberg  v.  Popkin,  285  U.S. 
204,  208  ;  United  States  v.  Menasche,  348  U.S.  528,  538-539.  Power  Commission  v. 
Panhandle  Co.,  337  U.S.  498,  514.  Another  cardinal  principle  of  statutory  construction  is 
that  the  legislative  enactment  should  be  saved  and  not  destroyed  and  the  courts  are  not 
inclined  to  adopt  a  construction  which  will  make  the  statute  a  dead  letter  but  will  read 
the  statute  so  as  to  avoid  self-nullification.  Labor  Board  v.  Jones  and  Laughlin,  301  U.S. 
1,  30.  Gemsco,  Inc.  v.  Walling,  324  U.S.  254.  255. 
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Tlie  provision  of  section  202  that  expressly  requires  the  Secretary  to  establish 
quotas  remains  in  effect  until  December  31,  1900.  However,  the  power  to  impose 
import  fees  under  section  213  does  not  remain  in  effect  until  December  31,  1900. 
In  the  case  of  individual  country  quotas  power  to  impose  import  fees  is  limited  to 
1962,  1963,  and  1964.  In  the  case  of  the  global  quota  such  power  is  limited  to 
“sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraph  4(A)  of  section  202(c).”  Since,  as 
heretofore  pointed  out,  paragraph  4(A)  of  section  202(c)  expires  on  December 
31,  1964,  and  sugar  may  not  thereafter  be  purchased  pursuant  thereto,  it  follows 
that  the  authority  expressly  limited  in  section  213  to  the  imposition  of  an  import 
fee  on  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraph  4(A)  of  section  202(c),  likewise 
will  terminate  on  that  date.  Congress  alone  under  the  Constitution  (art.  I,  sec. 
8,  cl.  1)  has  the  power  to  impose  taxes,  duties,  impoi'ts  and  excises  (which  would 
include  an  import  fee),  and  such  power  to  be  exercised  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  must  be  derived  from  a  delegation  by  Congress  of  such  power. 
The  authorization  in  the  act  to  issue  regulations,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  such  a 
delegation.  Even  assuming  arguendo  that  such  authorization  would  permit  the 
imposition  of  fees  on  the  importation  of  sugar  if  such  fees  were  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act  and  its  effective  operation,  it  would 
appear  that  no  such  showing  of  essentiality  could  be  made.  The  determination  of 
domestic  sugar  requirements  and  the  operation  of  a  quota  system  to  fulfill  such 
requirements  do  not  depend  for  their  effectiveness  upon  the  imposition  of  the  fee. 
The  act  operated  without  the  imposition  of  fees  for  many  years  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  in  1962  of  the  express  provision  in  the  act  for  an  import  fee.  The  import 
fee  simply  provided  the  means  for  recapturing  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  the  premium  which  would  result  from  the  sale  of  foreign  sugar  in  the 
U.S.  market  at  prices  above  world  market  prices.  , 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  207  of  the  act,  which  limits  that  part  of  a  quota 
for  an  offshore  domestic  area  or  a  foreign  country  that  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar,  provides  in  substance  under  subsection  '(g)  thereof  that  the 
limitations  established  in  such  section  shall  continue  in  effect,  even  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pursuant  to  section  408  should  suspend  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  act 
and  no  quotas  thereafter  would  be  in  effect.  By  such  provision  Congress  has 
clearly  shown  it  intends  that  the  direct-consumption  limitations  stand  alone,  and 
are  not  dependent  upon  quotas  being  established  under  any  particular  provision 
of  title  II  either  for  domestic  areas  or  individual  foreign  countries.  Therefore,  in 
my  opinion  the  quantity  limitations  set  forth  in  section  207  of  the  act  would  apply 
in  1965  and  1966  to  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  even 
though  such  quotas  are  not  issued  under  the  present  provisions  of  section  202(c) 
(3)  which  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  legal 
basis  as  well  as  a  duty  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  for  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  for 
each  of  the  years  1965  and  1966  which  shall  equal  the  amount  of  consumer  re¬ 
quirements  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  act  less  the  sum  of  domestic 
area  and  the  Philippine  quotas;  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  quota  distribution 
among  individual  countries  provided  for  in  section  202(c)  of  the  act  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  end  of  1964 ;  and  that  the  power  to  impose  import  fees  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  213  of  such  act  ceases  on  December  31,  1964. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  C.  Bagwell,  General  Counsel. 


Senator  Douglas.  That  is  your  opinion.  We  make  the  law.  You 
are  supposed  to  interpret  the  law,  not  to  make  laws.  Either  you  should 
have  continued  both  or  discontinued  both. 

Well,  let  me  ask  you  this  question. 

This  price  of  6.85  cents  in  the  domestic  market — does  that  include 
the  processing  tax,  the  excise  tax  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  6.85,  sir,  does  not  include  the  excise  tax. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  does  not.  Then  there  is  a  processing  tax  on 
that. 


Mr.  Murphy.  A  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  is  that  rebated  back  to  producers? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Legally  that  is  not  rebated  back  to  producers.  But 
it  does  provide  about  $100  million  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  And 
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there  is  a  provision  for  direct  payments  to  domestic  producers  which 
require  payments  of  about  $85  million  a  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  what  in  other  commodities  would  be  called 
the  Brannan  plan  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  did  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  hundred  million  dollars.  So  the  American 
producers,  both  cane  and  beet,  get  the  difference  between  what  the 
price  would  be  if  we  imported  sugar,  and  the  price  actually  received, 
and  in  addition  approximately  $100  million  a  year  in  payment.  Is 
that  correct  ? 


Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  the  payments  are  about  $85  million  a  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  the  figures  that  1  have  indicate  that  the 
1964,  they  amounted  to  $90,519,371. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  is  that  for  a  crop  or  a  fiscal  year? 

Senator  Douglas.  Crop. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  involved  in  the  bill  before  us,  but  I  send 
to  you  a  statement  of  the  25  leading  domestic  producers,  and  the 
amounts  of  premiums  which  they  have  received,  and  ask  you  to  look 
them  over  and  see  if  they  are  correct. 

I  would  like  to  read  them  off  as  I  go. 

According  to  my  figures,  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.  of  Florida  received  a 
bonus  of  $1,104,613.05  in  1963.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Sir,  I  cannot  vouch  for  that  without  checking 
the  records,  but  it  is  substantially  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Substantially  correct.  That  is  for  the  1963  crop 
I  think  I  should  add.  The  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Hawaii,  $1,074,520.77. 

The  Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $574,552.89. 

You  nod  your  head.  Does  the  record  show  that  you  agree  this  is 
substantially  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Y es. 

Senator  Douglas.  C.  Brewer,  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  Puerto  Rico, 
$569,233.42. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 


Senator  Douglas.  Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $559,892.84. 
Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  this  name.  I 
will  try  it.  Waialua  Agricultural  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $549,392.78. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Florida,  $548,282.33. 
Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Luce  &  Co.,  Puerto  Rico,  $539,645.20.  Ewa 
Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii,  $460,721.35. 

Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  If  you  do  not  correct  me,  I  will  assume 
that  my  statement  is  correct. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $444,611.23.  Kekaha  Sugar  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $399,285.52.  Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $368,795.14. 
Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii,  $362,866.55.  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co., 
Hawaii,  $359,090.02.  South  Coast  Corp.,  Louisiana,  $356,593.10. 
Antonio  Roig  Sugars,  Puerto  Ri:o,  $346,517.03.  Laupahoehoe  Sugar 
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Co.,  Hawaii,  $344,705.63.  Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii,  $332,175.94. 
Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $312,628.01. 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $298,803.48.  Wailuku  Sugar  Co., 
Hawaii,  $296,631.39.  McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $294,161.87. 
Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii,  $287,647.39.  Sue  J.  Serralles, 
Puerto  Rico,  $273,404.51.  Onomea  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii,  $268,893.31. 

Do  you  notice  any  appreciable  errors  in  this  list? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  wonder  if  you  would  get  ready  the  next  25 
for  us,  companies  with  the  next  largest  premiums — production 
payments. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  could  produce  those,  I  believe,  for  the  record. 
(The  list  of  Sugar  Act  payments  from  the  26th  to  the  50tli  largest 
follows :) 


Sugar  Act  payments ,  1963  crop 


Name 

Area 

Payment 

Southdown,  Inc _ 

$251, 883. 28 
219,  527.  59 
200,  247.  80 
194,  321.  46 
176,998.  15 
169. 638.  86 
162, 312. 03 
154, 980. 47 
153,  802.  09 
139, 861. 57 
136, 333.  69 
123, 096.  72 
120,  479.  24 
111,248.  35 
109,  001. 18 
108.  592. 20 
104, 974. 05 
99,  725.  55 
94, 819. 57 
93, 579. 29 
93, 306. 84 
92,  588.  87 
80, 359. 60 
80, 105. 02 
77,  739. 96 

Hilo  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co... 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co  _ _ 

Gay  &  Robinson _  _ 

Kilauea  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd  ... 

Hamakua  Mill  Co... 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp _ 

Florida  Sugar  Co_.  . 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd  _ 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc  ...  ... 

Heirs  of  Gabriel  Pla,  Deed,  et  al.  . 

Vicorp _  .. 

A.  Duda  &  Sons. 

C'loster  Farms,  Inc 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernandez 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc 

A.  Wilbert  &  Sons  L  &  S  Co  _ 

M.  Mercado  E.  Hijos  (partnership)  _ _ 

Osceola  Farms  Co. 

South  Florida  Sugar  Co. .  _ 

Antonia  Cabassa  Vda  Fajardo  et  al 

Sugarcane  Farms  Co .  . 

715  Farms  Ltd 

Savoie  Industries _ ....  .....  __  _  . 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

I  would  merely  like  to  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sugar  bill  and 
program  in  its  entirety  has  cost  the  American  consumer  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  the  material  which  the  statf  has  prepared,  the  Sugar  Act  pay¬ 
ments  by  areas  and  by  crop  years,  for  the  years  1937-64 — these  are 
crop  years — comes  to  a  total  of  $1,620,712,868.  Those  are  in  direct 
payments — roughly  $13^  billion. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  consumers  have  had  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  high  domestic  price  and  the  much  lower  world  price.  And 
this  over  a  period  of  time  I  am  quite  certain  has  come  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and,  indeed,  several  billions. 

But  the  sugarbeet  interests  and  the.  cane  interests  are  so  deeply 
entrenched  that  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  move  to  any  free  entry 
of  sugar,  although  from  the  world  standpoint  and  our  own  standpoint 
I  think  it  would  be  much  better.  The  Caribbean  is  the  natural  sugar 
bowl  for  the  United  States.  In  this  way  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  American  consumer,  and  in  addition  we  would  have  a  big 
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market  for  our  exports  to  these  countries.  And  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  security  and  the  world  standpoint,  it  would  be  much  better. 

But  this  is  for  the  future.  Certainly  it  is  impractical  for  the  present. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  2,360,000  tons,  which  we  get  from  the  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Philippines. 

What  is  the  argument  for  doing  away  with  the  import  fee  and 
paying  the  domestic  price  ? 

Mr.  Scii  nittkejl  Senator,  the  argument  is  that — the  fact  is  that 
these  countries  are  primarily  developing  countries,  short  on  foreign 
exchange.  Many  of  them,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  recipients  of  foi’eign 
aid  froixx  the  United  States  whose  economies  can  benefit  very  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  full  premium. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  foreign  aid  argument. 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  Essentially  a  foreign  aid  argument. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  one  sentence 
made,  I  thought,  raised  a  very  interesting  question  when  he  said  how 
much  of  this  will  trickle  down  to  the  people  of  the  producing  coun¬ 
tries.  Will  not  the  money  be  really  intercepted  by  the  plantation 
owners  and  a  large  part  of  the  money  be  sent  to  Switzerland  as  liquid 
funds  so  they  can  get  out  on  if  anything  happens  to  them? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  final  disposition 
of  the  funds,  but  I  am  confident  that  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  it 
simply  goes  into  sustaining  and  building  up  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  do  you  make  any  requirements  that  this 
bonus,  amounting  to — I  change  my  figui'es  now — apparently  amount¬ 
ing  to  at  least  $150  million  a  year,  is  to  be  used  by  the  receiving  coun¬ 
tries  for  social  improvements,  such  as  schools,  health,  investment  in 
roads,  investment  in  industry,  and  the  rest?  Or  is  this  just  handed  out 
as  a  bit  of  largess  ? 

Mx\  Sciinittker.  Well,  there  is  no  requirement  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  they  handle  it  in  any - 

Senator  Douglas.  Thei'e  are  no  requirements. 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  No  requirements. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  would  you  say  to  an  amendment  that  the 
$150  million  be  collected  in  import  fees  and  impounded  as  an  addition 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  We  would  say  that  we  believe  it  is  better  to  let 
that  amount,  if  it  is  that  amount,  in  any  given  year,  flow  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  countries  through  trade  rather  than  aid. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  it  would  flow  to  the  plantation  own¬ 
ers.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  virtually  all  of  these  countries  the  sugar- 
lands  are  concentrated  in  rather  a  few  hands? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  I  believe  that  is  often  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  I  have  checked  those  figures  through  most 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  It  is  substantially  correct. 

You  say  you  believe  in  stimulating  free  trade  with  these  countries. 
This  is  not  free  trade — it  is  highly  subsidized — a  big  bonus  going  to 
a  relatively  small  group  of  wealthy  plantation  owners  who  do  not 
invest  in  their  own  countries,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  some  years 
exported  their  rents  to  Switzerland  and  to  foreign  banks.  And  you 
still  think  it  is  better  to  give  these  people  the  money  than  to  put  it 
as  an  extra  amount  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  where  it  could  be 
used  directly  for  the  economic  building  up  of  these  countries. 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  I  think  that  you  are  substantially  overstat¬ 
ing  the  concentration  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  export  of  money 
from  the  recipient  countries. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  specific  figures.  But  I 
have  spent  considerable  time  when  I  have  been  in  Latin  America  in  col¬ 
lecting  some  of  these  figures,  and  I  think  it  is  substantially  true  that  in 
the  main  the  sugar  lands  are  held  by  a  relatively  small  group  of 
people.  In  El  Salvador,  for  instance,  which  is  a  relatively  prosperous 
although  heavily  populated  country,  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
it  is  12  families  or  41  families  or  4  families  which  own  virtually  all 
the  land — both  for  coffee  and  sugar. 

Well  now,  did  you  not  take  this  position  last  December  ?  Last  De¬ 
cember  did  not  both  State  and  Agriculture  favor  the  imposition  of 
an  import  fee  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  do  not  recall  that  either  State  or  Agriculture 
were  on  record  last  December. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  you  not  make  an  announcement  that  you 
favored  the  import  fee  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  stand  corrected  in  making  the  announcement  of 
certain  sugar  regulations  for  the  coming  year.  It  was  indicated  that 
the  administration  expected  to  recommend  a  sugar  act,  including  an 
import  fee.  During  the  ensuing  8  months - 

Senator  Douglas.  My  memory  on  that  is  apparently  a  little  better 
than  yours,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Now,  what  happened  between  December  and  August?  What  deep- 
seated  change  came  over  you  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  As  I  understand  it,  in  December  the  announce¬ 
ment  represented  an  indication  of  decision,  but  not  a  decision. 

Senator  Douglas.  An  adumbration,  to  use  a  multisyllabic  word,  an 
adumbration.  Why  did  not  the  reality  conform  with  the  adumbra¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  because  of  the  determination  that  the 
dollar  needs  of  these  countries  overrode  our  need  to  levy  a  fee. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  the  American 
taxpayer  were  sacrificed  for  the  interests  of  the  foreign  sugar  plan¬ 
tation  owners. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think — the  interests  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
sir,  were  reconciled  somewhat  more  with  the  interests  of  the  Caribbean 
governments. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  notice  in  the  quotas  for  1966,  you  proposed  that 
the  French  West  Indies  should  get  43,000  tons.  Now,  that  amounts  to 
a  subsidy  of — at  present  prices— of  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year.  This  strengthens  the  American  balance  of  payments,  does 
it — a  million  and  a  half  dollars  going  to  the  French  West  Indies? 

Where  will  the  moneys  collected  by  the  French  West  Indies  go? 
Will  they  not  be  claims  by  the  French  Government  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government,  or  the  American  Federal  Reserve  System? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  they  will. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  Is  it  not  the  avowed  policy  of  General  de 
Gaulle  to  cash  in  on  these  claims  and  ask  for  gold  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  1  understand  that  this  is  the  case. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  so  you  give  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
worth  of  bonuses  at  the  expense  of  the  American  consumer  to  planta- 
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tion  owners  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  the  balances  of  which  will 
go  into  French  banks  and  constitute  claims  against  American  gold,  and 
according  to  General  de  Gaulle,  will  be  cashed  in  on.  Therefore,  you 
worsen  the  financial  position  of  the  United  States. 

How  fantastic  can  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  doubt,  sir,  if  the  small  sugar  quota  to  the  French 
territories  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well  it  is  a  million  and  a  half.  That  may  not  be 
very  much  to  an  Under  Secretary  or  Secretary  down  in  your  building 
on  Independence  Avenue,  but  it  is  a  good  deal,  I  think.  A  million  and 
a  half  dollars  a  year.  Have  we  reached  that  point  where  we  toss  those 
figures  around  without  being  impressed  ? 

Mr.  Sen nittker .  That  is  still  a  great  deal  of  money,  even  down  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  I  think  you  better  pinch  that  million  and  a 
half  for  the  Americans. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  France  absorbs  sugar  from  its  colonial  possessions 
at  prices  above  the  world  market  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  the  F rench  price  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  a  little  complicated,  Senator,  because  it  is  in 
terms  of  refined  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  But  it  is  f  or  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  what  do  you  think  the  refining  costs  are  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  I  would  merely  guess. 

Senator  Douglas.  Half  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  I  would  say  over  a  cent. 

Senator  Douglas.  Over  a  cent.  So  that  France  really  pays  6  cents 
a  pound  for  sugar  imported  from  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  say  that  7  would  be  a  more  representative 
figure. 

Senator  Douglas.  Very  good.  Well,  why  not  let  France  support  its 
Latin  American  colonies?  Why  should  we  come  in,  too,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  treatment  which  France  has  given  us,  and  is  giving  us. 
A  hy  should  we  take  them  out?  Or  would  you  prefer  to  refer  that 
to  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator  Douglas,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Mann,  who 
will  testify  later - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  will  await  with  interest  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Schnittker  (continuing).  Will  have  more  to  say  on  that  than 
I  would. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  He  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  kind  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  than  I  would. 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  me  ask  you.  What  treatment  does  France 
give  to  our  farm  products  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  France  has  never  been  a  great  market  for 
our  farm  products. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  would  be  ? 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  Has  not  been  a  very  large  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  General  de  Gaulle  wants  to 
bar  American  farm  products  from  the  French  market,  particularly 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  that  is  putting  it  too  strongly.  The  op¬ 
eration  of  the  European  Economic  Community  may  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  imports  of  certain  U.S.  products. 

Senator  Douglas.  “May  have.”  Is  it  not  true  that  your  boss,  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman,  has  been  properly  shouting  to  high  heaven  for  at  least 
4  years  that  the  Europeans  are  barring  American  wheat  and  farm 
products  from  their  markets,  and  we  have  been  saved  only  by  the  short 
crops,  where  they  have  had  to  import,  against  their  will?  Is  it  not 
true  that  France  aims  to  be  the  supplier  of  farm  products  for  the 
Common  Market  and  to  have  the  Common  Market  bar  as  much  as 
possible  American  farm  goods  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  And  yet  you  award  France — you  give  to 
them  a  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year,  when  they  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  bar  their  market  to  our  products. 

Now,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  that  if  a  man 
strikes  you  on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other.  But  I  cannot  go  along  with 
the  doctrine  that  you  must  do  it  99  times.  I  would  say  there  is  a  limit 
of  two  or  three. 

Your  balance-of-payments  argument,  therefore,  does  not  stand  up, 
does  it  ?  Nor  will  it  stand  up  in  the  amounts  which  plantation  owners 
receive  and  deposit  in  Swiss  or  Parisian  banks.  Because  then  they 
will  become  claims  against  the  United  States. 

Well,  let  us  turn  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

They  are  given  150,000  tons,  or  a  bonus  of  well  over  $10  million  a 
year. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Great  Britain  gives  preferential  treatment  to  its 
colonies  and  Commonwealths  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  have  a  price  to  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  of  5.7  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  on,  of  course,  the  negotiated  price  portion. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right.  But  that  forms  approximately 
three-quarters  of  the  imports  from  the  Commonwealth  countries. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  1,800,000  tons  in  1964  as  compared  to  360  which 
received  duty  preference. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  five-sixths. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator - 

Senator  Douglas.  Well  now,  let  me  ask  you  this. 

Why  should  we  take  on  the  support  of  the  British  West  Indies  when 
England  is  already  paying  to  its  colonies  a  price  above  the  world 
market  price ?  Why  do  we  have  to  c'ive  them  an  added  $10  million? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  as  I  indicated,  the  formula,  the  procedure 
for  apportioning  the  quota  in  the  administration’s  recommendations 
was  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  1963  and  1964.  It  happens  that 
most  of  the  countries  who  had  received  quotas  under  the  administra- 
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tion  bill,  and  who  had  received  substantial  quotas,  are  developing 
countries  to  whom  dollar  exchange  is  extremely  important.  On  this 
latter  point  there  are  some  exceptions.  And  certainly  you  have  raised 
the  French  West  Indies  and  the  British  West  Indies,  which  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule. 

But  nonetheless,  these  are  areas,  countries,  which  did  supply  this 
market  under  periods  of  stress.  We  believe  they  would  supply  it  in  the 
future.  And  this  is  the  overriding  criterion  for  the  apportionment  of 
quotas  in  the  administration  bill. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  everybody  is  getting  in  on  the 
act — you  are-distributing  $150  to  $200  million  a  year — and  you  might 
as  well  let  the  British  colonies  get  $10  million.  You  are  playing  Santa 
Claus  to  the  world  so  why  deprive  the  British  West  Indies  of  sugar¬ 
plums  ? 

Well,  what  about  that  10,000  tons  for  the  Bahama  Islands?  Have 
they  ever  produced  sugar  before  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  They  have  not  to  my  knowledge  produced  sugar 
and  do  not  have  a  plant,  as  I  understand  it.  This  recommendation 
was  not  in  the  administration  bill  but  was  in  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  recommend  continuing  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  recommended  that  it  be  taken  out. 

Senator  Douglas.  Be  taken  out. 

Do  we  have — what  about  Australia?  Australia  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  the  world.  It.  is  part  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  and  is  underneath  the  special  protection  which 
Great  Britain  gives  for  sugar. 

Why  should  Australia  get,  162,000  tuns,  which  amounts  to— at  $70  a 
ton  bonus — your  arithmetic  is  better  than  mine. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Australia  is  a  recent  entry  to  the  suppliers  of 
sugar  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  $11  million. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  She  is  a  recent  entry  to  the  suppliers  of  sugar. 
But  she  come  through  very  well  in  the  period  when  sugar  supplies  were 
short,.  We  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  Australia  in  the  foreign  quota 
improves  our  chances  for  stable  supplies  in  the  future. 

In  addition — and  Mr.  Mann  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  than  I 
would — Australia  is  a  very  important  ally  of  the  United  States  in 
southeast  Asia  and  is  in  addition - 

Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  foreign  policy  provision. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is  not  primarilv  foreign  policy  provision.  But 
I  am  mentioning  one  of  the  windfalls  of  the - 

Senator  Douglas.  Windfalls,  yes. 

Mr.  Schnittker  (continuing).  Of  the  basic  objectives,  or  the  side 
effects  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  allocation. 

Senator  Fur, bright.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  For  a  brief  time.  I  am  not  going  to  vield  per¬ 
manently.  J  1 

.  Senator  Fulbright.  In  this  connection,  the  Fiji  Islands  production 
is  owned  primarily  by  an  Australian  company.  Under  the  administra¬ 
tion  s  bill  Australia’s  quota  is  186,772  tons.  I  think  an  Australian 
company  produces  the,  sugar  allocated  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Fulbright.  186,772  tons. 
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Senator  Douglas.  That  would  be  about  $13  million. 

Senator  Fulbrigiit.  She  is  not  a  recipient  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Australia  is  not  a  recipient  of  foreign  aid. 

Senator  Douglas.  They  would  be  very  offended  if  you  said  they 
were.  But  you  are  giving  them,  or  at  least  the  House  is  giving  them, 
without  your  protest,  $15  million  bonus  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Actually  the  House  reduced  Australia’s  quota 
some  24,000  tons  below  the  administration’s  recommendation. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  would  have  given  them  even  more.  You 
would  have  given  them  a  million  and  a  half  more.  So  you  would  like 
to  have  Australia  more  liberally  rewarded  than  the  House  has  done. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  India,  Mr.  Schnittker? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  have  not  been  to  India. 

Senator  Douglas.  Nor  have  I. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  know  just  a  very  little  about  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  people  of  India  suffer  from 
a  deficiency  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yet  you  are  going  to  have  them  export,  to  us  65,- 
000  tons  of  sugar,  diminishing  by  that  amount  the  potential  calories 
which  the  Indians  can  eat.  I  have  tried  to  do  a  little  multiplication 
now.  That  would  diminish  the  consumption  of  India  by  almost  a 
pound  per  man,  woman,  and  child,  contributing  to  the  malnutrition 
of  the  Indians,  but  rewarding  the  people  who  grow  sugar  in  India 
approximately  $5  million. 

Do  you  think  this  contributes  to  stable  international  relations,  tak¬ 
ing  sugar  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indian  babies  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  India  is  offering  sugar  on  the  world  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  At  the  expense  of  her  people. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  And  the  fact  that  she  can  sell  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket — at  a  premium  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  market — improves  her 
ability  to  import  badly  needed  foodstuffs  and  other  things. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  know  that  the  money  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  give — not  sell — but  give 
to  India  wheat  which  is  keeping  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  her 
population  alive?  And  I  approve  of  that.  But  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  it  is  essentially  true.  But  the  figure  one- 
third  to  one-half  is  far  too  high.  We  supply  only  the  marginal  5  to 
8  percent. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  doing  that. 
I  have  always  supported  the  food-for-peaee  program.  Senator 
Humphrey  advocated  it  in  the  early  days.  I  think  I  was  the  first  per¬ 
son  to  come  to  his  support  ,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

But  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  putting  wheat  into  the  mouths  of  Indian 
people  and  taking  sugar  out  at  the  same  time - 

Senator  Gore.  With  the  American  taxpayer  paying  both  ways. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  object  to  food-for-peace. 
I  do  not.  I  want  that  clear.  I  am  not  making  an  argument  against 
that. 

South  Africa,  30,000  tons,  roughly.  You  recommended - 

Senator  Fulbright.  96,000  tons. 
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Senator  Douglas.  96,000  tons.  You  were  going  to  give  them  ap¬ 
proximately  $7  million. 

Now,  do  you  think  that  the  policies  of  South  Africa  are  such  that 
they  should"  be  given  this  big  bonus?  Is  this  in  the  interests  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  to  reward  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  am  not  prepared  to  comment  on - - 

Senator  Douglas.  Incidentally,  you  had  9,000  tons  for  Southern 
Rhodesia,  which  is  now  threatening  independence  from  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Do  you  think  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa,  two  of  the  most  intransigent  countries  in  the  world  in 
race  matters,  should  be  rewarded  by  these  large  sums  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  cannot  comment  on  that.  I  hope  that 
others - 

Senator  Douglas.  You  cannot  ?  Why  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker  (continuing).  That  others  will,  except  to  say 
again  that  the  primary  criterion  for  the  apportionment  of  quotas  in 
the  administration  bill  was  performance  in  2  years. 

Senator  Douglas.  Was  what? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Was  performance  in  1963  and  1964.  And  it  does 
happen  there  are  certain  problems  with  South  Africa,  and  certain 
problems  with  Southern  Rhodesia  which  others  can  comment  on  better 
than  I  could. 

Senator  Douglas.  Does  this  indicate  a  certain  degree  to  doubt  in 
your  own  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  justified  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Your  mind  is  not  in  doubt.  You  support  the 
original  administration  proposal?  South  Africa,  96,000  tons? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  do ;  $7  million. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  45,000  tons  in  your  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  24,000  as  passed  the  House.  When  I  was  in  the  Pacific. 
I  never  had  the  advantage  of  staying  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  But  what  is 
the  justification  for  the  Fiji  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Again,  Senator,  the  fact  that  when  we  needed 
sugar  badly — and  it  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Fiji  Islands  to  ship 
it  here;  they  could  have  made  more  money  shipping  it  elsewhere - 

Senator  Douglas.  Why  were  they  included  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  the  1962-64  period  they  had — any  country  had 
the  opportunity  to  ship  sugar  to  this  country  on  the  global  quota 
system. 

Senator  Douglas.  Did  they  not  get  a  special  quota,  too,  in  the  1962 
act? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  They  had  a  very  small  quota  in  1962. 

Senator  Douglas.  So  this  is  in  a  sense  a  reward. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  all  cases  it  could  be  termed  that,  because  the 
quotas  are  based  upon  performance - 

Senator  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Fiji  Islands  are  included  in 
the  British  system,  as  I  have  said,  at  about  5.7  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar?  Why  cannot  Great  Britain  take  care  of  its  Commonwealths 
and  colonies  ?  Why  do  we  have  to  take  up  their  white  man’s  burden  in 
addition?  Are  you  not  overloading  the  shoulders  of  Uncle  Sam? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  will  have  to  defer  comment  on  that  to  someone 
else. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Do  t  lie  British  allow  premium  prices  to  any  coun¬ 
try  outside  the  British  Commonwealth  or  British  Colonies,  or  Crown 
colonies? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Mr.  Murphy,  I  believe,  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  They  do  not.  The  premium  price  is  only 
to  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right.  But  we  give  a  premium  price  to 
members  of  the  British  Empire,  or  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  biggest  part  of  our  premium  price  goes  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  OAS. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  understand.  Do  the  British  allow  the  OAS  to 
come  in  under  their  premium  price? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Under  free  imports,  they  can  come  in. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  But  do  they  bring  them  in  at  the  premium 
price  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  By  the  way,  though,  I  believe  that  the  fact 
that  a  million  and  three-quarters  tons  moves  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  five  and  three-quarter  cents,  and  a  considerable  amount  to  France 
at  a  premium  price,  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the  world  market  price 
is  not  a  real  measure  of  value. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  am  going  to  come  to  that  matter  later. 

Now,  Mauritius  is,  I  believe,  the  most  overcrowded  island  in  the 
world,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  regret  the  pressure  of  population  on  their  nat¬ 
ural  resources.  You  propose  to  give  them,  however,  about  a  million 
dollars  at  the  world  price — 14,000  pounds. 

What  is  the  justification  for  that  when  they  are  already  in  the 
British  Empire? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Again,  sir,  the  objective  formula  of  performance 
in  1963  and  1964. 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  us  take  Southern  Rhodesia,  as  I  have  said — 
we  have  discussed  that  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  bonus  of  about  a  little  less  than  half  a  million  dollars.  And 
Swaziland — those  are  all  in — what  are  they?  Southern  Rhodesia  is 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  Swaziland — is  that  part  of  the  Empire 
or  an  independent  state  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is  in  a  transitional  stage. 

Senator  Douglas.  For  which  the  British  assume  transitional  ob¬ 
ligations  ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  you  have  the  Malagasy  Republic.  Was 
that  formerly  a  British  or  a  French  possession  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  French,  I  believe. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now,  look.  You  are  going  to  give  them  an¬ 
other  half  million  dollars.  Paris  is  still  their  financial  backer.  The 
money  which  Malagasy  receives  will  be  deposited  in  French  banks, 
will  be  claims  against  the  American  dollar,  as  much  as  the  dollars 
deposited  by  the  Martinique  and  Guaclaloupe  planters. 

No  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  that  is  to  the  extent  that  your  premise  is 
correct,  it  would  certainly  occur  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  others. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  the  French  allow  the  sugar  from  the  OAS 
countries  to  come  in  ? 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  they  may  import  some  sugar  from  Latin 
American  countries. 

Senator  Douglas.  At  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Not  at  a  preferential  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  Exactly.  At  the  world  price.  But  we  admit 
sugar  from  Malagasy  at  domestic  price,  at  present  $72  a  ton  more  than 
world  price. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  would  certainly  be  very  critical  on  these 
quotas  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  may  well  be  that  because  of  the  coming  of  Castro  to  Cuba,  that 
we  do  assume  responsibility  for  preventing  Communist  governments 
from  coming  to  power  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  certainly  in 
the  Caribbean  area. 

And  it  may  be  that  in  return  for  this,  we  have  some  economic  obliga¬ 
tion  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  though,  about  Haiti. 

I  would  think  that  the  Government  of  Haiti  is  probably  one  of 
the  worst  governments  in  the  world — there  you  have  a  President  who 
maintains  himself  by  a  murder  gang  and  overawes  opposition  in  the 
most  brutal  way.  Yet  you  wanted  to  give  to  Haiti  about  19,000  tons, 
and  the  House  gave  29,000  tons,  which  comes  to  a  million  and  a  half — 
more  than  that — $1,600,000  a  year,  which  goes  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Duval  ier. 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  way  to  build  up  liberal  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  Haiti  has  been  a  longtime  sugar  sup¬ 
plier.  She  meets  the  performance  criteria  which  we  have  chosen  for 
the  administration  bill.  Certainly  we  engage  in  trade,  import  and 
export  with  many  governments  with  whom  many  persons  may  not 
agree. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  see,  you  shift  back  and  forth.  First  you  use 
the  argument  that  it  is  a  longtime  supplier,  then  you  use  the  argument 
they  came  to  our  help  in  time  of  need,  then  you  use  the  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  development  program. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  use  always  the  primary  argument  of 
supplies  to  this  market  during  1963  and  1964.  Some  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  which  we  have  discussed  happened.  It  happens  that  Haiti  has  a 
government  which  some  persons  in  this  country  object  to. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  like  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  and  I  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  former  policy  of  the  State  Department  in  supporting 
former  President  Betancourt.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  Venezuela 
is  the  most  prosperous  of  all  Latin  American  countries — the  per  capita 
gross  national  product  is  in  excess  of  $500.  It  is  the  most  prosperous 
country  there. 

Now,  you  recommended  a  small  quota  for  them,  a  little  less  than 
3,000  tons,  but  the  House  multiplied  it  by  over  10  times  to  about  31,000 
tons,,  which  would  be  over  $2  million.  Do  you  stand  by  the  blouse 
provision  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  stand  by  the  administration’s  provision. 

Senator  Douglas.  Of  3,000  tons. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  All  right.  This  proposal  I  would  agree  with  you, 
except  that  I  would  strike  out  the  3,000  and  have  zero. 
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Now,  British  Honduras,  the  House  has  19,000  tons.  I  never  thought 
that  British  Honduras  was  a  stronghold  of  liberal  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  present  doctor. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  have  recommended  only  4,000  tons  on  the  basis 
of  her  performance  in  1963  and  1964. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yet  they  come  in  for  20,000  tons. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Under  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Douglas.  Who  is  the  Premier  or  Prime  Minister  of  the 
British  Honduras? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  cannot  say. 

Senator  Douglas.  Could  the  State  Department  not  tell  us  who  the 
Premier  is  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is  a  British  territory. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No  one  here  apparently  can  answer  that  question, 
Senator. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  they  do  not  know  that,  how  can  they  tell  how 
much  sugar  they  should  give. 

This  man  has  been  in  the  newspapers  for  years. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Mr.  Mann  believes  a  gentleman  named  Price  is 
the  chief  officer  of  the  British  Honduras. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  A  man  named  Price. 

Senator  Douglas.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Price. 

Senator  Douglas.  He  is  the  chief  British  representative.  I  mean 
the  native  Prime  Minister,  not  the  British  front. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  am  not  sure  that  my  memory  is  right,  but  I 
think  the  principal  leader  in  Honduras,  indigenous  leader,  is  named 
Price.  He  was  born  there  of  Negro  parents,  and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
they  bear  English  names  when  they  come  from  English  territories. 

Senator  Douglas.  Senator  Fulbright,  you  ought  to  know  about 
this. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  dentist.  I  think 
his  name  begins  with  “  J.” 

Mr.  Mann.  You  are  thinking  about  British  Guiana. 

Senator  Douglas.  Excuse  me.  I  apologize.  The  State  Department 
is  not  as  dumb  as  I  thought  they  were. 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Jagan  is  not  the  Prime  Minister  there.  It  is  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Burnham. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  are  exactly  right,  Mr.  Mann.  I  made  an 
error. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  quota  system.  With  this  dif¬ 
ferential  of  many  dollars  per  ton,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  you  are  going  to  have  great  pressures  on  the  allocation  of  quotas. 
The  economic  incentive  is  there  and  pressures  come  inevitably. 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  connected  with  it  from  trying  to  get  these 
amounts.  It  is  inevitable.  The  fault  is  in  the  system.  The  sugar  bowl 
is  outside  and  the  flies  congregate. 

I  would  favor  the  continuation  or  reimposition  of  an  import  fee.  I 
would  favor  impounding  the  funds  and  have  it  used  as  an  addition  to 
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the  Alliance  for  Progress.  And  I  would  favor  a  world  price  based 
not  on  present  prices,  because  I  think  those  are  world  prices,  unduly 
low,  but  on  a  15-year  moving  average,  which,  on  the  basis  of  my  com¬ 
putations  for  the  last  15  years,  would  come  to  approximately  4.2  cents 
a  pound,  and  that  the  present  difference  between  4.2  and  6.8  or  $52  a 
ton  go  into  the  Treasury.  And  I  would  favor  confining  our  purchases 
in  the  main  to  the  countries  for  which  we  have  an  implicit  responsi¬ 
bility  to  defend  against  communism. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  take  on  the  French  and  British  possessions  in 
Latin  America  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  such  as  Fiji  and  Mauritius, 
or  the  territories  of  the  interior  of  Africa  first  visited  by  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston  and  Stanley  a  century  ago.  I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  Swaziland, 
or  Southern  Rhodesia,  or  Malagasy.  I  might  make  an  exception  for 
Ireland. 

But  I  think  that  my  proposal  would  be  more  constructive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  indulgent  to  me.  I  appreciate 
your  kindness. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  I  think — yes,  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  think  we  must  have  a  Sugar  Act, 
so  far  as  the  domestic  end  of  it  is  concerned,  and  it  should  be  one  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  years. 

What  is  the  price  of  the  sugar  obtained  domestically  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  6  or  7  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  a  fair  price  to  the  consumers,  is  it  not— 
considering  our  wage  scale  and  the  standard  of  living  and  the  cost  of 
everything  else? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  This  is  a  raw  sugar  price  which  I  quoted. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  But  I  mean  what  it  ultimately  ends  up  across 
the  counter,  it  is  a  fair  price,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  11.6  cents  per  pound  is  the  retail  price  of 
refined  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  compared  to  other  prices  it  has  had  less  in¬ 
flation  than  most  any  other  article  that  the  Americans  buy,  is  that  not 
right  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  This  has  been  very  stable  over  the  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  segment  of  our  society 
that  has  any  just  complaint  that  it  is  being  overcharged  for  domestic 
sugar,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  have  not  heard  any  particular  complaints  about 
the  price  of  sugar. 

Senator  Curtis.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  lowest 
prices  of  anything  that  people  can  buy,  compared  to  past  years.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  compared  with  a  number  of  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  the  Second  World  War,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  world  price  is  kind  of  an  illusive  term,  is  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Curtis.  When  they  talk  about  the  world  price,  that  is  rather 
an  illusive  term.  There  is  not  too  much  sugar  ever  moves  in  the  world 
price,  is  there?  Is  not  most  of  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  involved 
one  way  or  another  in  some  regulated  program  of  some  country? 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct.  Nonetheless,  in  certain  markets, 
New  York,  London,  there  are  organized  sugar  markets  which  quote  a 
world  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  quote  a  world  price.  But  the  volume  ol 
sugar  consumed  by  the  world,  other  than  the  Communist  world,  only 
a  small  portion  of  it - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Only  about  10  percent  of  the  world  production 
will  move  through  those  markets. 

Senator  Curtis.  Based  upon  the  bill  you  recommend,  percentage¬ 
wise,  what  portion  will  the  domestic  producers  have  ?. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  domestic  producers,  not  including  the  off¬ 
shore  areas  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  State  it  both  ways,  please. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  65  percent  including  the  offshore  areas, 
and  about  40  percent  including  just  the  mainland  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  40-percent  mainland  areas — has  it  ever  been 
higher  than  that? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  has  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  about  the  increased  consumption  due  to  the 

growth  factor  ?  . 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  domestic  areas  woud  not  share  m  the  growth 
between  total  requirements  of  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons.  But  above  10.4, 
and  below  9.7,  the  domestic  areas  will  share  in  the  increase  or  the  de¬ 
crease  according  to  a  factor  of  65  percent. 

Senator  Curtis.  65  percent? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  To  the  domestic  producers. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  offshore  included. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes  sir  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  That  includes  offshore  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Just  the  mainland  in  this  case. 

Senator  Curtis.  After  we  reach  10.4,  the  mainland  will  receive  65 
percent  of  the  growth  factor  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  do  you  expect  to  reach  10.4  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  1971. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  will  the  growth  factor  be  alter  that . 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  100,000  tons  per  year,  which  would  be  about 
1  percent. 

Senator  Curtis.  100,000  tons  per  year.  How  many  acres  ot  beets  is 
that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  40,000  acres  of  beets. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  it  all  went  to  beets  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  acres  of  cane  does  it  take  to  make  a 

hundred  thousand  tons?  _  .  -it 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  the  same  in  the  I  nited  states  mainland. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  were  the  six  factories  located,  pursuant  to 
the  new  area  reserve  in  the  1962  act?  _ 

Mu  Schnittker.  One  in  New  York,  one  in  Texas  one  m  the  Led 
Liver  Valley — and  I  am  not  sure  what  State  that  is — North  Dakota, 
I  mentioned  Maine,  New  York - 

Senator  Curtis.  One  in  Maine  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  One  in  Maine. 
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Mr.  Murpiiy.  California,  Arizona,  North  Dakota,  Maine,  New  York, 
and  Texas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  Maine  and  New  York  been  producing  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  New  York  will  start  this  year,  and  Maine 
will  be  ready  next  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  if  the  bill  is  enacted,  as  you  recommend,  and 
after  this  period  of  leveling  out  of  inventory  is  oven  what  beet  growers 
will  have  to  take  an  acreage  cut  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  all  the  beet  growers  in  the  country  would 
be  liable  to  an  acreage  cut  in  the  event  that  yields  per  acre  and  con¬ 
sumption  combine  to  require  an  acerage  cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  The - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Including  the  new  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  the  growth  factor  is  not  enough  to 
prevent  an  acreage  cut  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No.  I  am  saying  that  in  the  event  yields  were  to 
go  up  very  rapidly,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  growth'  factor  would 
not  be  enough  to  prevent  an  acreage  cut. 

Senator  (  urtis.  Then  you  have  not  provided  enough  growth  factor 
to  take  care  of  the  technological  advances  that  might  incur  in  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  only  mention  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  what  you  propose  that  we  buy  from  foreign 
countries,  percentagewise,  how  much  of  that  will  come  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  ?  A  percent  of  the  total  foreign  purchase. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  three-quarters,  not  counting  the  1  million 
tons  from  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  come  from  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  table  on  page  40  of  the  committee  print  looks 
like  the  administration  recommended  purchase  of  1,720,555—1  assume 
that  is  Ions — from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from  countries  outside, 
2,260,000. 

Are  those  figures  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  ratio  is  more  like  three-fourths  than  two- 
thirds. 

Senator  Curtis.  Three-fourths.  It  looks  like  to  me  that  you  are 
going  to  purchase  more  outsi  de  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  1,720,000  tons  is  from  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  2,260,000  is  total— with  the  difference  of  about  540,000  tons  com¬ 
ing  from  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Senator  Curtis.  Since  we  have  had  a  Sugar  Act,  and  excluding 
emergency  situations,  when  did  we  start  buying  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  any  quantity,  only  in  1961  or  1962.  Except  for 
the  Philippines,  of  course. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  did  buy  prior  to  the  act  of  1962  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  it  is  correct  that  we  had  small  quantities 
from  F ormosa  and  possibly  some  other. 

Senator  Curtis.  Small  quantities.  We  are  buying  about  500,000 
tons  now — you  are  recommending. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  would  recommend  about  500,000  tons. 
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Senator  Curtis.  And  that  has  all  come  about  since  we  went  on  the 
global  quota. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  And  particularly  since  the  departure  of  Cuba 
from  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  when  Cuba  comes  back  into  the  world  of  free 
nations,  who  is  going  to  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  under  the  administration  bill,  when  Cuba 
is  back  among  the  free  nations,  she  could  have  57  percent  of  the  author¬ 
ization  for  foreign  countries,  apart,  I  believe,  from  the  amount  author¬ 
ized  for  the  Philippines.  And  this  would,  of  course' - 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  will  not  reduce  the  domestic. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  would  not,  under  the  act,  reduce  the  domestic. 
It  would  fall  upon  the  other  suppliers  who  now  gets  parts  of  the  basic 
Cuban  quota,  according  to  their  basic  quota  under  the  proposed  act. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  looks  like  we  are  making  a  permanent  guaran¬ 
tee,  or  launching  our  program  to  become  permanent,  of  500,000  tons 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  not  too  long  ago  it  was  negli¬ 
gible. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yet  you  state  in  your  statement : 

In  view  of  the  acreage  cutbacks  to  which  long-term  growers  have  been  and  will 
he  subjected,  additional  factories  in  new  localities  are  not  advisable  during  the 
term  of  this  extension. 

Now,  what  acreage  cutbacks  do  you  anticipate,  say,  in  the  last  4  or 
5  years  of  this  extension  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Murphy  if  he  can  respond 
to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  Senator.  In  I960  I  believe  there  was  900-and- 
some-odd  thousand  acres  of  sugarbeets  growing.  And  in  1964  there 
was  1,450,000  acres. 

There  are  restrictions  in  effect  this  year.  The  level  of  those  restric¬ 
tions  is  1,375,000  acres.  There  has  been  a  hearing  held  with  respect 
to  the  recommendations  of  growers  for  next  year’s  crop,  and  they  have 
recommended  a  further  small  reduction  for  1966.  Beyond  that,  it  is 
going  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  weather  and  the  yields.  Nobody 
can  really  say  which  way  it  will  go. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  figured  so  close  that  there  may  be  cuts  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  this  extension  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  may  be  a  cut  in  1966.  I  would  suspect  that 
that  would  be  the  last  cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now - 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  from  the  much  higher  level  that  had  been 
achieved  by  1964. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  this  going  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  ?  Is  that  going  to  be  cut  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  will  not  be  cut.  In  other  words,  the  domestic - 

Senator  Curtis.  The  only  way  it  will  be  cut  is  if  Cuba  comes  back 
into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  right.  The  domestic  areas  would  get  a  big 
immediate  increase  in  marketing  allotments,  and  then  for  a  period 
of  years  the  foreign  countries  would  get  whatever  market  increases  are 
available  to  bring  about  a  reestablishment  of  the  present  balance  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 
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Senator  Curtis.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  to  have  a  Sugar  Act,  and 
we  have  to  have  it  this  year,  and  it  should  be  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
years  so  the  domestic  producers,  both  cane  and  beet,  can  rely  upon  it, 
and  we  can  have  order  in  the  industry. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  disagreed  with  the  global  quota.  I  think  the 
results  were  bad.  1  think  that  it  caused  frantic  buying  all  over  the 
world,  and  a  great  many  producers  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
now  have  gotten  what  was  predicted  would  happen — a  permanent  place 
in  our  sugar  market  at  a  time  that  we  are  still  beset  with  a  multitude  of 
agricultural  problems.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  we  are  certainly  beset  with  many  agricul¬ 
tural  problems.  But  at  the  same  time  ITS.  producers  would  have  the 
biggest  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  that  they  ever  had,  even  though 
the  beet  acreage  would  be  somewhat  smaller. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  not  talking  about  something 
that  they  should  not  have,  are  we  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No,  we  are  not.  We  are  talking,  I  think,  of  a 
sugar  supply  situation  where  Ave  produce  enough  in  the  right  areas  at 
home  so  that  Ave  can  have  a  stable  supply,  and  where  Ave  have  a  di- 
A’ersified  and  assured  group  of  foreign  suppliers. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  anticipate  that  these  neAv  areas  Avill  be 
successful ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  Ave  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  picked  carefully,  and  that  they  will  be  successful. 

Senator  Curtis.  Reliable  companies  are  involved  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Reliable  companies,  and  a  great  deal  of  pilot  study 
and  research  going  into  the  character  of  the  sugarbeets  grown  in  the 
areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  bring  such  expansion  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is,  and  it  is  made  necessary. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  simply  inconsistent 
to  cut  back  sugar  groAvers  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado  and  North  Da¬ 
kota,  at  the  same  time  we  are  authorizing  new  plants - 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  I  am  not  suggesting  you 
take  aAvay  from  one  group  of  domestic  people  and  gi ve  it  to  another 
one.  Not  in  the  least.  My  primary  obligation  is  to  the  people  in  the 
sugar  business  hoav,  that  they  not  be  destroyed,  and  not  give  it  to  some¬ 
body  else. 

But  you  have  developed  here  the  last  4  years,  and  you  are  recom¬ 
mending  a  program  of  going  clear  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
very  substantial  amounts  of  sugar,  and  taking  a  position,  as  announced 
in  your  paper  here,  opposed  to  any  part  of  domestic  agriculture  sharing 
this. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  I  Avould  argue  that  domestic  agriculture  has 
shared  in  this  by  virtue  of  the  expansion  in  sugar  acreage  in  this  coun¬ 
try  over  the  past  feAv  years  Avhen  there  were  no  restrictions.  But  Ave 
have  struck  a  balance  here  betAveen - 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  decided  that  balance  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  administration  in  recommending  a  Dill  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  consider  enacting  certain  balances  laid  out  in 
the  bill. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Well,  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  is 
supposed  to  be  representing  the  American  farmers — do  they  fully  agree 
with  this,  with  this  big  purchase  of  sugar  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  ?  ... 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  are  fully  agreed  with  it,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  are  fully  agreed  with  the  statement  that 
the  long-term  growers  will  be  subjected  to  further  cuts,  and  that  new 
localities  are  out. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe - 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  what  you  said  in  here. 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  There  is  the  prospect  that  old  areas  may  continue 
to  be  subject  to  acreage  cuts,  and  we  recommend  that  no  new  areas  be 
brought  in. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  there  any  dollar  shortage  among  American 
farmers? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  Well,  there  is  a  dollar  shortage  among  American 
farmers,  as  everywhere  else.  But  they  will  have  a  billion  dollars  more 
net  income  this  year  than  last  year,  and  $2  billion  more  than  5  years 
ao'o.  So  the  dollar  shortage  is  improving. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  counting  direct  Government  payments. 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  it  is  a  little  less  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  market¬ 
place  ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  I  think - 

Senator  Cetrtis.  In  1964,  it  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  less  that  the  American  farmers  derived  in  the  marketplace  than, 
say,  4  years  ago. 

'Mr.  Sciinittker.  The  value  of  farm  products  marketed — I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  1962 1  thought  it  was  unwise  when  the  global 
sugar  quota  concept  was  presented.  Wliere  did  the  global  quota  con¬ 
cept  come  from — the  State  Department  or  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  am  going  to  defer  to  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Murphy,  here. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  I  think  that,  was  discussed  in  both  Depart¬ 
ments,  over  a  substantial  period  of  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
identify  it  with  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  let  me  take  the  responsibility.  I  advocated 
global  quotas,  and  the  import  fees.  And  while  it  is  true  in  1963  and 
1964  world  price  rose  above  domestic  price,  these  were  exceptions  in 
a  28-year  history,  and  the  general  tendency  has  been  for  the  domestic 
price  to  be  in  excess  of  world  prices.  If  there  were  blame  which  there 
is  not  let  it  be  mine.  If  there  is  credit,  I  am  modestly  going  to  ask  for  it. 
It  did  save  $41  million.  This  year  it  would  have  saved  over  $200  mil¬ 
lion. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  am  going  to  let  you  take  your  own  personal 
blame.  But  I  want  to  find  out  who  in  the  administration  supported 
your  position.  And  then  ask  whether  they  think  it  was  a  mistake  or 
not. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Douglas  has  admitted  he  made  one 
mistake. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Quite  the  contrary.  As  a  longrun  policy,  that  is 
correct. 

Senator  Long.  It  might  be  a  good  idea — he  just  picked  the  wrong 
year. 

Senator  Williams.  It  would  still  be  a  good  idea  if  they  kept  all  of 
his  suggestions,  but  they  dropped  one. 

Senator  Douglas.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  my 
friend.  But  I  did  not  want  to  have  him  condemn  either  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  or  the  State  Department.  They  have  enough  sins 
to  answer  for.  But  they  did  finally  support  us,  and  I  think  for  the 
time  they  did,  it  is  to  their  credit. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  the  circumstances  that  could  be  foreseen  only 
dimly  in  1962,  but  which  did  prevail  in  1963  and  1961,  the  global  quota 
concept  worked  very  well.  If  we  had  had  strict  country  to  country 
quotas,  we  might  very  well  have  had  a  greater  emergency  than  we  had. 
N  onetheless - 

Senator  McCarthy.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  things  like  price, 
it  was  a  failure  in  terms  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Yet  in  1962  we 
were  assured  this  would  not  happen  if  we  had  global  quotas. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  think  you  are  attributing  to  global 
quotas  an  effect  which  must  be.  attributed  to  the  world  sugar  situa¬ 
tion,  including  the  changed  role  of  Cuba  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Senator  McCarthy.  But  you  had  commitments  earlier  during 
World  War  II  which  were  kept  by  some  of  the  countries.  In  fact, 
what  you  said  in  1962  was  we  are  going  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  we  can  in 
the  world  market,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  that  is  approximately  correct. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Now,  I  want  to  move  from  that  to  the  manner 
in  which  you  determined  the  quotas  for  1965. 

What  was  the  basis  for  your  allocation  of  quotas  in  1965  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  The  allocation  of  the  quotas  was  on  the 
basis  of  importation  in  1963  and  1964.  Of  course  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes.  And  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reward, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator.  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  The  foreign 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  expired  at  the  end  of  1964,  and  so 
did  the  fee  provision — at  the  end  of  1964. 

Now,  other  obligations  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  under 
the  Sugar  Act  did  not  expire.  He  was  still  under  an  obligation  to  try 
to  regularize  the  sugar  supply  and  the  price  in  the  U.S.  market,  and 
to  provide  quotas  for  domestic  areas. 

With  that  type  of  obligation,  he,  under  section  403  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
drew  on  his  general  powers  to  find  the  source  of  foreign  sugar  imports. 
But  he  was  advised,  and  I  am  sure  correctly  by  legal  counsel,  that  he 
could  not  use  those  general  powers  to  assess  an  import  fee.  Without 
an  import  fee,  of  course,  a  global  quota  would  have  been  completely 
incompatible. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Did  anyone  in  the  administration,  in  either 
Agriculture  or  State,  go  to  the  foreign  countries  in  1963  or  1964  and 
say,  “If  you  ship  to  us  now,  we  will  give  you  a  favorable  quota  in 
1965”? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  there  was  a  wire  sent  to  our  embassies  in  all 
sugar-exporting  countries,  and  it  said,  and  I  quote : 

Total  1964  deliveries,  particularly  those  shipped  or  committed  early  by  indi¬ 
vidual  countries,  will  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  administration’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress  regarding  allocations  of  country  quotas  after  1964. 

Senator  McCarthy.  This  was  not  a  recommendation  of  Congress. 
This  was  an  action  you  took  independently.  The  Congress  did  not 
participate  directly  in  the  allocation  of  quotas  in  1965.  This  was 
done - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct.  And  the  wire,  I  believe,  that  Mr. 
Murphy  read  said  that  that  would  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  recommendations. 

Senator  McCarthy.  To  Congress. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  To  Congress. 

Senator  McCarthy.  But  these  are  not  recommendations  to  Con¬ 
gress.  This  is  in  a  sense  recommendations  to  y oursel f . 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  indicated  to  these  countries  that  their  per¬ 
formance  in  the  sugar  market  in  this  year  would  influence  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  the  future. 

Senator  McCarthy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  which  would 
suggest  that  you  use  only  1963  and  1964,  was  there,  in  terms  of  any¬ 
thing  Congress  said  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Nothing  to  my  knowledge  in  the  record.  This 
judgment  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  sacrifice  which  coun¬ 
tries  incurred  in  shipping  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1965. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  did  involve  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  did  on  the  part  of  many,  yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  This  takes  me  to  the  next  question. 

We  have  had  testimony  with  reference  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
that  it  costs  them  about  1  i  cents  a  pound  to  produce  sugar. 

Their  quota,  at  least  what  they  might  have  expected  on  the  basis  of 
their  supplying  the  American  market,  could  have  been  much  higher 
than  what  you  recommended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  asked  them  to  do  in  1963  and  1964  was 
to  deliver  sugar  to  us  at  a  loss— if  their  production  costs  were  as  high 
as  administration  spokesmen  say  they  were  and  are. 

Now,  how  does  this  fit,  into  our  foreign  policy  with  reference  to  the 
Dominican  Republic?  The  general  judgment  and  statements  we  have 
had  through  the  last  2  or  3  years  have  been  that  this  country,  has  one 
of  the  lowest  per  capita  incomes  of  all  of  the  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  was  a  hotbed  of  communism,  we  were  told.  Yet  somebody  in 
the  administration,  knowing  that  it  was  costing  them  more  than  10 
cents  a  pound  to  produce  sugar,  asked  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order 
to  supply  the  American  market,  even  after  the  administration  had  said 
we  are  going  to  go  into  the  world  market  and  buy  sugar  as  cheaply 
as  we  can.  Although  we  knew  the  serious  economic  problems  of  these 
countries,  we  turned  around  and  said :  “We  do  not  want  you  to  sell  it 
at  whatever  price  you  can  get,  even  if  that  price  barely  gives  you  the 
cost  of  production.  Sell  it  to  us  for  a  lower  price."’ 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  do  not.  know  that  figure  of  11  cents  a 
pound  for  cost  of  production,  and  I  am  very  skeptical  generally  of 
cost  of  production  figures,  unless  I  know  what  the  components  are. 

Senator  McCarthy.  These  are  State  Department  figures  given  to 
us  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  If  one  knows  what  the  cost  being  attributed  to 

rents,  to  land,  and  so  forth,  one  can - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sugar 
production  in  the  Dominican  Republic? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  1  would  not  comment  on  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  think  in  Latin  countries  it  tends  to  be  in  the  area  of  4  to  5  cents, 
including  costs — rents  attributed  to  land. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  the  State  Department  witnesses  say  11 
cents. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  cannot  confirm  that.  But  1  would  not  want  to 
say  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Do  you  think  it  unreasonable  that  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  would  sell  its  sugar  in  the  world  markets,  where  itmight 
get  11  cents  a  pound  for  it,  rather  than  deliver  it  to  us  at  6  or  7  cents 
a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Murphy.  But  I  really  doubt  if 
costs  are  11  cents  in  the  Dominican  Republic  that  they  would  be  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  the  wire  that  you  spoke  of  was  sent  to  the 
post  abroad,  in  the  late  fall  of  1963.  It  had  to  do  with  supplying 
1964  requirements  for  the  United  States.  At  that  time  Russia  had 
started  to  buy  wheat  from  Canada — -a  hurricane  had  struck  Cuba.  The 
world  price  was  11  cents.  Our  price  was  much  lower.  The  price  at 
which  they  supplied  us  was  still  a  very  remunerative  price  to  anybody 
who  could  produce  sugar  in  the  area  of  4  to  5  cents. 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  testimony  we  have  is  that  the  Dominican 
Republic  could  not  produce  it  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  Dominican  Republic,  of  course,  did  get  their  cost 
structure  out  of  line  I  think  as  much  in  1964  as  they  had  in  1963 — 
some  of  this  distortion  of  the  cost  structure  occurred  after  October 
1963.  And  I  think  that  the  two  nongovernment  operations  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  can  produce  sugar  and  have  produced  sugar 
steadily  at  a  price  much  below  1 1  cents. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  the  point  I  am  raising  is  whether  or  not 
you  feel  that  it  is  an  unreasonable  demand  to  make  upon  the  Dominican 
Republic  :  to  supply  sugar  to  our  market  at,  say,  6  cents  a  pound  when 
it  appears  it  is  costing  them  11  cents  a  pound  to  produce  it.  “If  you 
don't  do  that,  we  are  going  to  cut  down  your  quota  for  1965."  And  at 
the  same  time  the  general  judgment  was  that  this  was  a  very  dangerous 
area  in  Central  America - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  To  authorize  them  a  quota  would  not  be,  of  course, 
to  demand  or  to  require  that  they  send  it. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  effect  you  are  saying,  “If  you  don’t  send  it 
to  us,  this  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you,'’  even  though  you  also 
said  in  1962  that  our  policy  is  every  man  for  himself. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  that  the  Dominican  Republic  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  very  glad  to  send  the  amount  of  sugar  which  is  authorized 
this  year,  next  year,  the  year  after,  at  the  price  of  around  5Y2  to  6  cents 
a  pound,  which  would  indicate  that  they  are  either  losing  a  lot  of 
money  down  there,  or  the  cost,  of  production  is  below  that  price. 

Senator  McCarthy.  We  have  had  testimony  from  administration 
spokesmen,  in  another  committee  of  this  body,  that  it  costs  11  cents 
a  pound  to  produce  sugar  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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I  only  want  to  know  which  statement  is  right - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  as  Mr.  Murphy  explained  there  are - 

Senator  McCarthy.  They  both  cannot  be  right. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Some  very  special  conditions  raised  costs  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  I  believe  for  the  1964  crop,  on  a  limited  part  of 
the  sugar  production  area  of  the  island. 

Senator  McCarthy.  This  brings  us  to  the  point — why,  if  this  is  the 
case,  do  you  then  apply  this  1963-64  formula  against  this  country  and 
then  give  quotas,  as  Senator  Douglas  has  pointed  out,  to  South  Africa? 
Why  to  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  as  I  said,  the  primary  guide  for  our  quota 
recommendation  was  past  performance.  But  there  are  provisions  in 
the  act - 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  really  was  not  past  performance.  It  was 
1963-64  performance. 

Air.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Well,  where  did  that  formula  come  from  ?  Is 
that  a  State  Department  formula,  or  is  this  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ?  This  was  not  a  Senator  Dougla s  f ormul a. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  This  was  an  administration  formula,  jointly  ar¬ 
rived  at,  but  which  is  supplemented  by  a  provision  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  suspend  the  quota  of  any  country  in  the  event 
he  found  it  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Did  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  meet 
with  any  people  registered  as  lobbyists  on  the  sugar  bill  in  1965  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  cannot  speak  for  everyone  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  has  met  with  such  people. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Would  it  be  possible  to  check  the  records? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  it  would,  to  a  limited  extent — certainly 
the  official  record. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Would  you  have  that  kind  of  check  made  and 
o-ive  us  a  report — if  it  is  a  public  report— on  the  lobbyists  registered 
with  reference  to  the  Sugar  Act  who  were  consulted  by  the  admin¬ 
istration,  at  least  the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials,  before  the 
1965  quotas  were  issued  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Who  were  consulted  by - 

Senator  McCarthy.  Who  met  with  officials. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  a  list,  but  we  think 
there  would  not  be  any  list. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  think  there  were  no  such  discussions? 
That  is,  by  people  representing  Latin  American  countries  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  before  an  action  is  taken  under  the  sugar 
program  which  affects  the  market  for  sugar,  discussions  are  never  held 
by  anybody  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  anybody  outside 
the  Government.  To  do  so  of  course  would  give  an  advantage  to  who¬ 
ever  that  person  might  be.  . 

Senator  McCarthy.  Before  quotas  are  assigned,  there  are  no  dis¬ 
cussions  with  anyone  outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Before  that  action  is  taken,  that  is  right. 

Mr!  Schnittker.  I  think  Mr.  Murphy  is  mentioning  the  situation 
where  we  would  be  allocating  a  deficit  to  a  number  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries _ or  the  initial  action  in  1965 — prior  to  1965.  But  to  my  know]- 
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edge — I  was  not  engaged  in  sugar  discussions  until  June  of  this  year — 
no  one  in  the  Department  met  with  foreign  representatives — repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  governments  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  al¬ 
location  of  sugar  quotas. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  1965. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  1965. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Or  in  1964,  before  the  1965  quotas  were  set  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Hartke  ? 

Senator  Hartke.  What  is  the  position,  or  are  you  making  any 
statements  concerning  the  question  of  suspending  the  quota  for  any 
country  that  expropriates  property  of  the  United  States?  Is  that 
a  State  Department  question  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is  really  a  State  Department  question.  There 
is  authority  for  the  President  to  act  in  that  kind  of  a  situation  and 
I  think  each  case  woidd  certainly  have  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Senator  Hartke.  Did  you  help  to  write  the  administration  bill? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  administration  bill  was  substantially  drafted 
before  I  became  Under  Secretary. 

Senator  Hartke.  I  am  not  asking  you  personally.  Did  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  help  to  draft  the  administration  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  Agriculture  Department  did  help  to  write 
the  administration  bill,  I  think  took  part  in  all  the  discussions  within 
the  Government  and  with  the  industry. 

Senator  Hartke.  Did  such  a  question  regarding  expropriation— 
was  such  a  proposal  made  in  the  administration  proposal? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Not  specifically. 

Senator  Hartke.  If  it  was  not  done  specifically,  how  was  it  done 
unspecifically  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  President  would  have  authority  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  quota  for  any  country  if  it  were  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  this  could  include  the  matter  of 
expropriation  as  well  as  other  matters. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  what  you  are  saying  is  that — now,  I  have 
here — is  this  the  administration  bill,  S.  2567,  introduced  by  Senator 
Long  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Hartke.  I  refer  to  page  21,  line  10 — will  you  explain  what 
line  10  and  11  mean  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  provision  repeals  a  subsection  of  the  law 
which  deals  in  some  detail  with  expropriation  and  related  matters. 

Senator  Hartke.  All  right.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  me  what 
that  means  ?  In  other  words,  why  was  this  put  in,  what  did  it  intend 
to  do?  If  the  section  didn’t  intend  to  do  anything,  why  was  it  put 
into  the  bill  ?  If  it  did  intend  to  do  something,  what  did  it  intend  to 
do? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Why  was  this  line  10  and  11  put  in  the  bill? 

,  ena^or  Hartke.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  know  what  it  means, 
rt  by  was  it  there,  did  it  intend  to  do  something,  did  it  not  intend  to 
do  something?  If  it  did  intend  to  do  something,  what  was  the  inten¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  was  intended  to  repeal  the  specific  language - 

Senator  Hartke.  Not  intended — it  repealed. 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  It  repealed  the  specific  language  and  left  in  place 
of  it  broad  authority  in  another  section  which  permits  the  President 
to  suspend  the  quotas  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hartke.  Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  repeal  subsection 
(c)  of  section  408  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  General  Counsel  to  com¬ 
ment,  but  I  believe  this  is  probably  a  question  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  could  better  respond  to. 

Mr.  Bagwell.  All  I  can  say,  Senator,  is,  I  would  have  to  leave  it 
up  to  the  State  Department.  We  worked  with  the  State  Department 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  in  developing  the  bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  their  decision  is  largely  responsible  for  this  particular  provision. 

Senator  Hartke.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  interest  equali¬ 
zation  tax  law  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Hartke.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  House  sugar  bill  ? 

Senator  Hartke.  H.R.  1135. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hartke.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  portion  which  is  on 
page  29,  beginning  at  line  2,  dealing  with  section  11,  subsection  4, 
which  amends  subsection  (c)  of  408  of  the  Sugar  Act?  Are  you 
familiar  with  that  part  of  the  House  bill  ?  I  wanted  to  identify  it  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  familiar  with  it,  and  it  substantially  rein¬ 
states  the  language  which  the  previous  language  we  had  discussed 
deleted. 

Senator  Hartke.  It  does  more  than  reinstate  it,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  does. 

Senator  Hartke.  It  strengthens  it,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  broadens  it. 

Senator  Hartke.  Strengthens  it,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  not  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Hartke.  Would  counsel  care  to  comment  on  it  or  does  he 
not  want  to  comment  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  I  would  not  want  to  comment  on  it.  I  think  this  is 
a  provision  that  you  will  get  better  information  on  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Hartke.  You  did  not  consider  this  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Certainly — ■ — 

Mr.  Bagwell.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  it,  if  that’s  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Hartke.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  this  portion  of  the  bill, 
are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hartke.  That  is  what  I  thought  in  the  first  place.  I  am 
glad  we  got  a  quick  statement  on  that. 

N ow,  why  are  you  not  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  foreign  relations  features,  such  as  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill,  we  defer  to  the  State  Department,  both  in  this  hear¬ 
ing  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Hartke.  Now,  counsel  stated  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of 
it.  Do  you  know  why  you  are  not  in  favor  of  it,  or  have  you  just  been 
advised  that  it  is  administration  policy?  I  can  understand  that.  If 
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you  have  been  advised  that  this  is  the  administration  policy,  I  expect 
you  to  be  a  loyal,  devoted  administration  follower,  as  I  am. 

Now - 

Mr.  Bagwell.  Senator,  the  State  Department  is  prepared  to  com¬ 
ment  on  this. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  are  you  prepared  to  comment  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell.  No,  sir;  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  then,  without  reference  to 
the  State  Department — do  you  think  that  the  question  of  any  nation 
expropriating  property  of  the  United  States  or  business  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  factor  in  consideration  of  whether  or  not  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  allocates  a  quota  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  it  should  be  a  factor,  Senator,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  also  that  the  President,  in  conducting  foreign  policy,  would  have 
adequate  authority  under  the  provisions  of  the  administration  bill  to 
take  such  actions,  including  expropriation  and  similar  action,  to  sus¬ 
pend  quotas  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hartke.  Just  so  we  are  not  confusing  the  issue,  let’s  put  it 
into  its  proper  place. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  administration,  by  the  testimony  of  counsel 
here,  is  opposed  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  is  on  page  29,  line  2, 
and  beginning  there  with  No.  4.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Hartke.  Specifically  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  S.  2567,  intro¬ 
duced  on  behalf  of  the  administration  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long,  beginning  with  line  10,  specifically  repeals 
subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  the  sugar  bill,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  expropriation. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hartke.  So  there  isn’t  any  question  about  this  fact,  but 
there  is  something  here  that,  the  administration  did  not  want  in  this 
bill,  did  not  want  in  this  act,  and  deals  with  the  question  of  expropria¬ 
tion.  Isn’t  that,  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hartke.  All  right. 

Now,  do  you  receive  your  advice  from  the  State  Department  in  ad¬ 
vance,  before  the  allocations  of  the  quotas  are  made  as  to  what  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  is  in  regard  to  these  countries?  Are  you 
advised  specifically  that  this  country  shall  not  be  considered,  or  shall 
be  considered,  in  view  of  the  circumstances?  Or  how  is  this  informa¬ 
tion  transferred  back  and  forth  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Certainly  under  the  provisions  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill,  under  which  this  authority  would  be  carried  out  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  would  consult  with  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Hartke.  I  didn't  ask  that,  I  ask  you  under  the  law  how  do 
you  receive  this  communication,  how  is  it.  done?  Does  the  State  De¬ 
partment  advise  you  that,  a  country  is  not  to  be  considered  for  quota, 
or  is  this  done  in  consultation,  in  which  you  have  a  discussion  about 
it  and  you  examine  what  has  happened  ?  Who  makes  this  initial  de¬ 
termination — you  or  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Under  present  law,  at  a  time  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture  had  quotas  to  allocate,  deficits,  for  example,  we 
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would  normally  consult  with  the  State  Department  to  see  if  there  were 
problems- — if  they  had  an  interest  in  the  allocation  of  the  quota  for 
the  deficit. 

Senator  IIartke.  Yes.  But  now  let’s  say  in  a  case  where  there  was  a 
quota  assigned— does  the  State  Department  transmit  any  informa¬ 
tion  to  you  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
this  quota?  Do  they  give  you  a  listing  of  those  countries  which  are 
considered  to  be  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  to  where  the  quota 
can  be  continued,  or  where  it  is  to  be  discontinued,  or  suspended? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  say  it  is  not  that  formal,  Senator,  but 
rather  handled  on  an  informal  basis. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  it  can’t  be — I  mean,  in  other  words,  it  has 
to  be  rather  formal,  if  you  are  going  to  suspend  an  operation,  a  whole 
quota  for  a  country.  There  has  to  be  a  rather  formal  action  some¬ 
where  along  the  line.  Who  makes  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  have  not  made  such  a  decision,  Senator,  and 
hence  we  have  informal  discussions  and  have  apparently  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  such  situation  which  needed  attention, 
hence  no  determination  was  made. 

Senator  Hartke.  All  right. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  are  you  aware  of  any  factors  which  encourage 
anybody  in  the  administration  to  insert  this  provision  which  would 
have  limited  the  authority  in  regard  to  expropriation  rather  than  to 
broaden  it  as  done  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  background  on  this  discus¬ 
sion,  but  I  would  rather  say  that  the  language  which  is  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  language  in  the  previous 
law  or  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Hartke.  Let  me  point  out  that  the  amendment  which  I 
submitted  and  was  adopted  under  the  interest  equalization  tax  is  in 
substance  the  same  general  provision  in  the  House  bill  in  this  section. 
There  is  no  question  what  my  own  opinion  might  be,  if  you  have  any 
hesitancy  at  this  moment  in  making  that  determination. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  or  not  it  is  administration 
policy  to  be  opposed  to  this  type  of  proposition  or  in  favor  of  it.  X 
understand  what  you  are  saying,  generally  speaking,  is  that  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  does  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  is  making  its  decisions  in  consultation  and  not  by  directive 
from  the  State  Department  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  in  session  now  for  3  hours.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  a  recess  until  2  :30. 

Senator  Hartke.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say - - 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  will  hold  the  floor. 

Senator  Hartke.  Let  me  say  at  this  time — Senator  Fulbriglit  did 
ask  me  to  extend,  I  think  he  told  the  chairman — that  he  did  have  some 
questions  that  he  wanted  to  ask  of  this  witness,  and  lie  wanted  that 
right  to  be  protected  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Senator  Long.  The  witness  will  still  be  here,  and  you  will  still  be  in 
charge,  Senator,  when  we  come  back  at  2 :30. 

Senator  Hartke.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  charged  with 
filibustering,  because  I  started  to  ask  questions,  I  think  at  roughly  10 
until  1,  and  I  have  had  approximately  7  minutes  of  questioning  so 
far. 
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Senator  Long.  Senator,  the  whole  point  is  that  the  chairman  sug¬ 
gested  we  quit  for  lunch.  You  are  still  in  charge  when  we  come  back. 
^  The  Chairman.  The  Senator  will  be  in  charge  when  we  return. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2 :30 
p.m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Long  (presiding).  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Sen¬ 
ator  Talmadge. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  make  mine  brief.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  had  produced  about  60  percent  of  our  domestic  sugar  needs, 
is  that  not  correct  ? 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  JOHN  SCHNITTKER,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  BAGWELL  AND  TOM 

MURPHY— Resumed 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

Senator  Talmadge.  How  much  could  we  provide  if  we  let  everyone 
plant  all  of  the  sugarbeets  and  all  of  the  cane  they  saw  fit  to  produce 
in  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  the  short  run,  Senator,  only — probably  only 
a  little  more  than  at  present,  a  little  higher  percentage;  but  in  the 
long  run,  I  think  we  certainly  would  have  the  capacity  in  this  country 
to  produce  substantially  more  of  our  sugar  needs. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Why  don’t  we  expand  our  domestic  quotas  with 
the  intent  of  becoming  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  I  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  history  behind 
the  answer  to  that  question.  We  have  been  a  long-standing  importer 
of  sugar,  we  have  friendly  relations,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  exporters 
of  sugar  depend  on  us  very  heavily.  Trade  is  a  two-way  street,  hence 
we  have  over  the  years  and  under  the  Sugar  Act  reached  a  certain 
allocation  between  domestic  and  foreign  sugar  in  the  pursuit  of  both 
domestic  objectives  and  foreign  objectives. 

Senator  Talmadge.  You  know  we  have  been  reducing  most  of  the 
acreages  of  many,  many  crops,  because  we  have  surpluses,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  quite  strange  we  would  have  very  tight  allocations  of 
quotas  of  crops  where  we  have  a  deficit. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Certainly  the  need  to  reduce  our  sugar  acreage 
makes  it  fairly  difficult  for  domestic  producers. 

Senator  Talmadge.  For  instance,  in  south  Georgia,  I  don't  know 
whether  they  could  produce  sugarcane  commercially  or  not,  but  some 
of  them  think  they  can.  They  are  very,  very  anxious  to  get  a  quota. 
We  have  been  reducing  their  tobacco  allotment,  reducing  their  peanut 
allotment,  reducing  their  cotton  allotment;  if  they  could  expand  in 
the  production  of  some  other  crop  where  we  have  a  deficit,  it  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  the  logical  and  reasonable  thing  to  do. 

One  further  question :  Most  of  the  areas  where  we  purchase  sugar 
offshore,  are  areas  that  have  a  shortage  of  feed  grains  and  wheat,  com¬ 
modities  of  that  kind.  Have  we  had  any  barter  deals  where  we  would 
exchange  wheat  for  sugar  or  feed  grains  for  sugar  or  any  other  surplus 
crops  for  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  recent  years 
engaged  in  any  such  transactions.  We  have,  however,  in  the  alloca- 
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tion  of  deficits  in  the  case  where  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  cannot  fill 
its  quota,  we  allocate  the  deficit  to  the  supplying  countries,  and  to  those 
supplying  countries  who  purchase  U.S.  agricultural  products,  but 
specifically  barter  deals  we  have  not  had. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Wouldn’t  it  make  a  lot  of  sense,  for  instance,  if 
we  approached  a  country  like  India?  I  am  not  singling  out  India  as 
a  particular  one,  but  that  is  certainly  a  very  valid  example.  They  need 
wheat  very  badly,  we  need  sugar  very  badly.  Why  don’t  we  say  to  the 
people  in  India,  let's  woi’k  out  a  deal  where  we  can  sell  you  some  of 
our  wheat,  and  you  sell  us  some  of  your  sugar,  and  we  will  trade  with 
you.  Why  can’t  we  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  expect  we  could  do  that,  but  we  would  also  find 
that  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  being  anxious  to  sell  sugar  into 
the  U.S.  market,  would  also  be  willing  to  match  offers,  and  hence  we 
might  on  a  broad  front  be  getting  into  barter  arrangements  and  actu¬ 
ally  not  influence  the — not  increase  the  exports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  nor  change  the  origins  of  the  sugar  that  we  import. 

Senator  Talmadge.  What  we  are  doing  now,  we  are  selling  our  sur¬ 
pluses  for  soft  currency  which  is  virtually  a  gift,  if  not  altogether  a 
gift,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  we  have  something  of  value  in  surplus,  and 
they  need  that  very  badly,  and  they  have  something  of  value  in  sur¬ 
plus  that  we  need  very  badly,  it  would  make  sense  for  us  to  get  together 
and  arrange  a  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  additional  difficulty 
that  arises  in  a  barter  transaction  of  that  type,  and  that  is  that  the 
premium  from  sugar  sold  in  the  U.S.  market  can  be  used  in  a  barter 
transaction  to  drive  down  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  they 
import  in  the  sugar  supplying  country,  so  that  a  country  bartering 
sugar  to  us  for  wheat  and  having  a  premium  on  sugar  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,  could  use  a  part  of  that  premium  to  drive  down  the  prices  of  food 
grains  in  the  other  country.  This  would  tend  to  disorganize  markets. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Fulbright  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  regard  to  that  last  point  about  our  being  self-sufficient,  are 
our  producers  of  sugar  competitive  with  the  producers  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  other  areas  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No,  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States 
is  generally  higher  than  in  other  supplying  countries,  and  this  would 
be  an  additional  factor  which  would  weigh  against  an  attempt  to  be¬ 
come  fully  self-sufficient  because  as  we  went  into  further  areas  our 
average  cost  of  production  would  rise  even  further. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Even  with  the  production  we  have  now,  the 
actual  cost  to  the  consumer  is  probably  higher  than  if  we  bought  all 
our  sugar  from  those  areas  that  are  naturally  well-suited  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  So  it  isn’t  like  some  of  our  products  which  are 
competitive  with  other  countries.  We  used  to  have  a  principle  of 
trade  in  which  you  produced  that  which  you  are  best  equipped  to 
produce  and  then  you  traded  for  commodities  similarly  produced, 
didn’t  we? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  did  have  and  I  believe  that  principle  is  still 
in  effect. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Well  not  very  much.  It  is  in  principle  only 
but  not  in  fact. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  it  certainly  continues  to  be  a  strong  reason 
why  we  should  continue  to  import  a  substantial  quantity  of  our  sugar. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Schnittker,  one  of  my  principal  concerns, 
which  has  already  been  discussed,  is  that  we  are  faced  each  year  with 
this  bill  coming  in  at  the  very  last  days,  with  great  urgency  to  pass  it 
without  consideration.  1  don't  know  what  can  be  done  about  it,  but  I 
proposed  an  alternative  to  the  House  bill  or  even  your  bill,  which  I 
think  would  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  consider  foreign 
allocations  in  a  more  orderly  and  normal  manner. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  vote  for  a  bill  where  we  have  so  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  it  what  I  would  call  normal  consideration. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  why  this  comes  in  so  late.  You  were  ready  to 
recommend  this  bill  back  in  March  or  April,  weren’t  you? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes.  I  think  that  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  bill 
could  have  been  sent  to  the  Congress  somewhat  before  the  time  it  was 
sent.  However,  it  had  been,  it  has  been,  before  the  Congress  now  for 
about  2  months. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  was  introduced  August  17,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  August  17,  yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  received  from  the  domestic  associations,  the 
California  Beet  Growers,  Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Association, 
National  Beet  Growers,  Bed  Biver  Valley  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  United 
States  Beet  Producers  Association,  a  letter  dated  March  31  in  which 
they  made  their  recommendations.  You  are  familiar  with  those  rec- 
ommen  dat  ions - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright  (continuing).  Of  the  industry. 

And  as  I  understand  it  your  bill  follows  that  fairly  closely,  doesn't 
it? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  F ulbright.  That  was  in  March.  We  could  have  had  hear¬ 
ings  under  normal  circumstances.  We  would  be  much  more  able  to 
understand  the  bill.  The  amendment  which  I  offered,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  would  carry  out  those  and  the  administration’s  recom¬ 
mendations  except  for  the  recapture  fee,  but  would  leave  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  foreign  quotas  just  as  it  is  now  until  next  year  when  Congress 
would  be  asked  to  formulate  a  permanent,  and  I  hope,  more  acceptable 
method  of  allocation  of  foreign  quotas. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  why  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  5-year 
bill  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  not  say,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
5 -year  bill.  It  is  important  to  have  a  long-term  bill,  important  from 
the  domestic  standpoint  so  that  sugar  producers  know  where  they 
stand,  and  similarly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  quotas 
so  that  foreign  suppliers  can  make  their  plans  with  as  much  advance 
knowledge  as  possible  of  their  entry  prospects  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  is  seems  to  me  this  conflicts  with  one  of 
your  principles  about  allocations  with  regard  to  performance.  If 
this  bill  is  going  to  be  for  5  years,  you  don’t  retain  the  discretion  to 
change  it  in  view  of  the  performance  ? 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  It  does  include  provisions  which  would  reduce 
quotas  in  the  event  countries  did  not  fulfill  those  quotas  without  cause. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  there  might  be  other  reasons  why  you 
would  want  to  change  them.  I  don’t  see  why  you  want  to  tie  your 
hands  for  5  years.  Why  shouldn’t  the  proposal  allow  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  retain  some  discretion;  aside  from  that  particular  reason, 
there  may  be  political  reasons  or  other  reasons  why  you  would  want 
to  change  the  quotas,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  have  that  discretion. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  There  are  many  elements  of  discretion  in  the  bill. 
For  example,  in  the  event  Cuba  were  to  come  back  into  the  family  of 
free  nations  there  is  authority  for  the  Cuban  quota  to  be  taken  from 
the  countries  which  have  it  now  and  to  go  back  to  Cuba.  There  is 
discretion  for  the  President  to  suspend  the  quota  of  any  country  if 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fulbright.  As  a  practical  matter,  if  these  countries  are 
given  allocations  under  this  bill  for  5  years,  do  you  think  you  would 
ever  return  the  Cuban  quota  at  anything  like  the  amount  reserved  ? 
Isn’t  that  purely  theoretical  ? 

INI]’.  Schnittker.  I  would  say  “No”  to  your  question.  I  think  as  a 
practical - 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  As  a  practical  matter  the  continued  reservation  of 
the  Cuban  quota  is  important  to  our  foreign  relations  and  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  the  prospects  for  Cuba  to  come  back  into  the  realm  of  free 
nations.  _ 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  think  it  would  add  very  little  because  what 
you  would  be  faced  with  is  taking  it  away  from  some  of  these  other 
developing  countries  to  whom  we  have  deep  obligations.  A  e  will 
have  assumed  deep  obligations,  and  you  will  be  faced  with  the  dilem¬ 
ma  of  taking  it  away  from  Brazil  or  taking  it  away  from  Mexico 
or  taking  it  away  from  Argentina  in  favor  of  Cuba.  As  a  practical 
matter  you  are  not  likely  to  do  that  because  they  already  had  their 
organization  and  their  lobbyists  and  Cuba  doesn  t. 

I  don’t  see  how  you  think  there  is  any  practical  probability  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  quota  away  from  those  that  have  it. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  assume  that  the  President,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  policy,  would  weigh  the  merits  of  doing  it  and  would  be 
able  to  act  if  the  occasion  required  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  if  the  President  has  that  authority;  but 
suppose  these  allocations  are  continued  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  Congress  rather  than  the  Executive  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  under  both  the  House  bill  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill,  the  President  would  have  that  authority  to  return  the 
Cuban  quota  all  or  in  part  to  Cuba  whenever  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Fltlbrigiit.  Let  me  ask  you  why  should  we  not  confine 
these  bonus  payments,  at  least  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries, 
that  is  the  poor  countries  which  are  receiving  aid. 

What,  excuse  is  there  for  giving  a  bonus  to  the  non -Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  countries,  particularly  South  Africa  and  Australia  ?  A  hat 
occasion  is  there  for  giving  them  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  certainly  has  not  as  strong  justification  as  in 
the  case  of  the  developing  countries.  But  following  out  our  practice 
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of  nondiscrimination  in  trade  among  free  nations  we  would  extend 
that  bonus,  as  the  Senator  calls  it,  to  the  other  supplying  countries 
as  well. 

Senator  Long.  May  I  interrupt  at  this  point?  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  testify  on  this.  But  didn’t  you  call  those  people  and  tell 
them,  when  you  couldn’t  buy  sugar  anywhere  else,  that  if  they  would 
deliver  sugar  you  would  keep  that  in  mind  and  you  would  try  to 
make  it  up  to  them  later  when  you  couldn’t  get  sugar  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  did  in  1963 - 

Senator  Long.  You  didn’t  answer  that  before,  and  I  think  you 
should  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Schnittker  (continuing).  And  1964.  We  did  tell  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  administration,  the  executive  branch,  in  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Congress,  would  take  their  response  into  account. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  did  Ireland  let  you  have  in  1964? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  did  we  get  from  Ireland  in  1964  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No  sugar  imports  from  Ireland  in  1964. 

Senator  Williams.  You  took  that  into  consideration,  too,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  1963  we  had  10,000  tons  approximately  from 
Ireland,  and  so  that  combination  came  out  to,  I  think,  a  little  over  2,000 
in  the  administration  recommendations. 

Senator  Long.  Would  you  mind  acquiring  and  presenting  for  the 
record  today,  before  sundown  or  at  least  before  midnight,  the  com¬ 
munications  you  sent  those  people  when  you  were  asking  them  to  sell 
you  sugar  at  a  time  when  everybody  else  wanted  sugar  and  you  couldn’t 
buy  it  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  we  can  insert  that  in  the  record  immediately, 
and  I  would  just  add  here  our  importing  countries  were  advised 
through  our  embassies  that  and  I  quote : 

Total  1964  deliveries,  particularly  those  shipped  or  committed  early  by  indi¬ 
vidual  countries,  will  have  strong  bearing  on  the  administration’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  regarding  allocation  of  country  quotas  after  1964. 

And  the  1965  quotas  which  were  established  by  administrative  action 
do  take  into  account  very  strongly  the  1964  and  1963  performance. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Schnittker,  you  also  were  proposing  a  re¬ 
capture  fee  on  foreign  imports  and  you  withdrew  from  that  position. 
1  ou  were  proposing  a  recapture  fee  which  would  apply  across  the 
board.  Now,  why  at  the  very  minimum  can’t  we  impose  a  recapture 
fee  at  least  on  all  those  countries  not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  minimum.  It  would  amount  to  some  $35 
million,  I  think. 

Do  you  have  any  objection  to  imposing  the  recapture  fee  on  all  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  certainly,  the  State  Department  could  better 
respond  to  this  than  I  could,  but  I  would  say  that  we  do  have  objection 
again  on  the  principle  that  it  would  discriminate  against  certain  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  on  the  basis  of  not  being  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  not  being  developing  countries. 

Senator  Ftjlbrigiit.  We  discriminate  in  our  foreign  aid  between 
countries.  We  don’t  give  everybody  the  same  amount  of  foreign 
aid  either  on  a  per  capita  basis  or  any  other.  We  make  distinctions. 
I  don  t  follow  the  reasoning  as  to  why  it  is  discriminatory  to  not  give 
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a  country  like  Australia,  which  is  as  well  or  better  off  than  we  are, 
relative  to  her  size,  or  South  Africa  a  premium  for  their  sugar.  I 
have  nothing  against  these  countries  as  such.  I  just  see  no  reason  for 
us  to  give  them  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  do  have  a  general  policy,  though,  of  nondis¬ 
crimination.  We  afford,  if  we  accord  a  certain  tariff  treatment  to 
one  country,  we  accord  it  to  most  other  countries,  and  similarly,  we 
accord  to  certain  countries  a  preferred  market  in  sugar.  We  have 
chosen  to  accord  that  same  market  to  all  countries  who  can  supply 
sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  yield. 

Senator  Douglas.  Will  you  do  that  in  the  case  of  automobile  parts, 
equal  treatment  to  all  countries  ? 

Senator  Long.  Well,  now  you  are  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  not  an  expert  on  that.  Do  you  want  to  testify  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  prefer  a  response  from  somebody  else. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  just  want  to  interject  we  don’t  do  that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  There  are  some  areas  of  most-favored  nations 
treatment  that  we  don’t  extend  to  all  countries.  We  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  various  elements.  It  doesn’t  apply  exactly  equally  to  all  countries. 
I  don’t  see  any  justification  for  giving  a  handout  to  these  countries 
that  you  mention. 

I  am  still  a  little  bit  puzzled  about  your  change  of  mind  about  the 
recapture  clause. 

Can  you  explain  that  any  more  fully  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  only  that  the  indication  last  December  that 
we  expected  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  Sugar  Act  amendments  in¬ 
cluding  an  import  fee  was  an  indication,  not  a  decision. 

Similarly,  I  believe  when  industry  representatives  sent  their  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Members  of  Congress,  they  indicated  their  support  of 
an  import  fee  with  expectation  that  the  administration  was  also  going 
to  recommend  such  a  fee. 

However,  the  decision  was  made  by  midsummer  not  to  recommend 
a  fee. 

Senator  Fulbright.  By  whom  was  the  decision  made? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  I  think,  I  would  simply  say,  the  decision 
was  made  by  the  President.  Since  the  President  makes  final  decisions 
on  all  of  these  matters  affecting  administration  policy. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommend 
such  a  decision  ?  The  President  usually  makes  decisions  of  this  nature 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  concerned,  doesn’t  he? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  on  matters  which  are  essentially  foreign 
relations  in  character,  we  do  have  views  and  we  press  those  views  with 
most  anyone  who  will  listen,  but  we  also  defer  to  the  Department  of 
State - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  can  you  answer  the  question,  did  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  recommend  an  import  fee  to  the  President  ? 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  that  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  record,  because  this 
discussion  of  the  sugar  bill  went  on  long  before  I  became  involved  in  it. 
In  general,  our  view - 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  does  your  colleague  Mr.  Murphy  know. 
Does  anybody  representing  Agriculture  know  ? 
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Mr.  Sghnittker.  Tom,  can  you  say  whether  we  ever  formally  rec¬ 
ommended  a  fee?  In  general  our  position  would  tend  to  be  neutral 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  that  expresses  it  very  well. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don't  know  what  caused  you  to  change  from 
being  positive  oil  October  19,  1964,  which  is  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman's  statement  in  which  he  said : 

No  import  fee  is  provided  for  solely  in  view  of  legal  limitations.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  intends  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  reinstitution  of  a  system  of  import 
fees  in  connection  with  long-term  legislation. 

Now,  what  happened,  Mr.  Murphy,  that  caused  you  to  become 
neutral  after  having  been  positive ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  the  world  price  for  sugar  in  the  fall  of  last 
year  was  something  over  3,  perhaps,  314  cents.  As  this  year  progressed 
it  fell  lower  and  lower.  It  got  down  eventually  to  1 %  or  1%  cents. 
The  countries,  particularly  those  in  Latin  America,  were  in  a  very 
difficult  situation,  not  only  because  sugar  prices  had  gone  to  rock 
bottom  but  also  because  prices  for  cocoa  and  other  tropical  products 
likewise  had  been  adversely  affected. 

There  was  concern,  I  believe,  for  the  plight  of  these  countries. 

Senator  Fulbright.  So  in  effect  you  think  it  was  just  to  aid  these 
countries  in  Latin  America  that  changed  this  view  ? 

Mr.  Schntttker.  The  basic  reason  for  the  final  decision  was  concern 
with  the  need  of  these  countries  to  earn  the  maximum  of  foreign 
exchange. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  if  it  is  not  already  in 
the  record,  this  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  put  in. 

Senator  Long.  I  instruct  the  reporter  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  was  their  position  on  October  19, 1964. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  October  19, 196-'/. 

Secretary  Freeman  Proposes  1965  Sugar  Actions 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  announced  today  actions  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  sugar  program  in  1965. 

The  actions  would  result  in  (1)  determining  sugar  requirements  and  establish¬ 
ing  quotas  for  the  calendar  year  1965  totaling  9,200,000  short  tons,  raw  value; 
(2)  prorating  the  quota  for  foreign  countries,  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  to  countries  which  imported  sugar  into  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964;  (3)  in  view  of  legal  limitations,  applying  no  fee 
to  imports. 

At  the  present  time  the  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar  is  almost  one-half  cent 
per  pound  below  the  price  reference  point  in  section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Actual  consumption  of  sugar  in  1965  is  expected  to  be  of  the  order  of  9.8  or  9.9 
million  tons.  Quotas  would  be  set  at  the  conservative  level  of  9.2  million  tons  to 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  sugar  prices  in  line  with  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

The  quotas  established  for  the  live  domestic  areas  and  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  would  be  pursuant  to  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
section  of  the  act  which  directed  the  manner  of  prorating  the  remainder  of  re¬ 
quirements  to  foreign  countries  will  have  expired  at  the  end  of  1964.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  under  general  authority  included  in  the  Sugar  Act,  the  quota  for  such 
countries  would  be  prorated  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which  gives  single  weight¬ 
ing  to  1963  imports  into  the  United  States  and  double  weighting  to  1964  imports. 
Basing  the  proration  on  recent  imports  recognizes  the  performance  of  countries 
which  committed  supplies  to  this  market  when  sugar  was  scarce  throughout  the 
world. 
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More  than  half  of  the  1965  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  stems  from  the  portion  of  the  market  reserved  for  Cuba  when  friendly 
relations  are  resumed  with  that  country.  The  full  quantity  of  1965  prorations 
to  individual  countries,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for 
quotas  in  later  years. 

No  import  fee  is  provided  for  solely  in  view  of  legal  limitations.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  intends  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  reinstitution  of  a  system  of  import 
fees  in  connection  with  long-term  legislation. 

Quotas  and  prorations  for  1965  would  be  as  follows  : 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area  or  country 

Quotas  and 
prorations 

Direct 

consumption 

limit 

Domestic  beet  sugar.. . . .  . 

2, 650,  000 
895, 000 

1, 110, 000 

1, 140, 000 
15, 232 

No  limit 
No  limit 
31,464 
138, 000 
0 

Mainland  cane  sugar  _ _  _  _  ...........  ...  _ 

Hawaii..  _ _  _ 

Puerto  Rico  _ _  ...  _  .....  .  ...  _ 

Virgin  Islands _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total  domestic  areas _ 

5, 810, 232 

169, 464 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _  ..  _ _  ..  .... 

1, 050, 000 

233, 977 
59,  383 
172, 317 

1,  748 
204, 535 
3, 853 
112, 954 
63, 174 
27, 101 
32,  219 
358,  405 
45, 759 
15, 857 
42,  053 

5,  328 
39, 799 
36, 914 
20,  216 
89, 433 

8,002 

6,  739 
13, 898 

359, 459 
37, 483 
13,  330 
223,  214 
2,043 
98,  277 
8,423 
1,411 
2, 464 

59, 920 

0 

Quantity  held  in  reserve  for  proration  to  countries  listed  below  when  final 
quota  charges  for  1964  become  available..- _  _ 

Argentina..  _ _ ...  ...  _ _  _  .  _ 

Australia _  ._  _ _ _ _ 

Belgium _  _  _  _ _ _ _ _ 
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Brazil  .  ._  ...  .  .  .  . . . 

British  Honduras _ _ _  _ _ 

British  West  Indies  _ 

China,  Republic  of _ _ _  _  _ _  _ - 

Oolombia.l _ _  _ _  .  .  ...  _ _ _ _ 

Costa  Rica _  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic. _ _  _  _  _ 

Ecuador _  _ _ _ ... _  _ _ _  _  .  .  _ _  _ 

El  Salvador _  _  _  _  __  __  _  .  _  _  _ _ _  _  _ 

Fiji  Islands  ._ 

France  ...  . . . . . 

French  West  Indies _ _ _  _ _  ...  _ 

Guatemala _ _ _ _  _  _ 

Haiti _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

India _ 

Ireland _ _  _ _  _ _ _ _  .  _  _.  ..  _ 

8,002 

Madagascar.  _ 

Mauritius _ _  _ _ _ 

Nicaragua _  _ _  _ _ 

Panama _ _ _ _ _ _  _.  _  _ 

3, 817 

Peru  _ 

Reunion _ _ _  _ _ 

South  Africa _  _ _ _ _  ... . . . 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _  _ 

Turkey  _ _ _  _ _ 

Venezuela  __ 

Grand  total  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

9, 200,  000 

241, 385 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  you  changed  your  position  after 
the  world  price  of  sugar  dropped  from  2y2  to  1%. 

Now,  in  the  event  that  during  this  5 -year  period  the  world  price 
moves  up  two  and  a  half  or  three  cents  would  you  recommend  the 
imposition,  going  back  to  your  original  position  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  We  would  hope  that  the  act  would  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Senator  Williams.  But  suppose  that  during  this  period  it  goes 
higher;  would  you  want  a  trigger  in  here  where  you  can  take  it  back? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  “No,”  sir. 
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Senator  Douglas.  What  was  the  answer? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  answer  is  “No.” 

Senator  Long.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  If  the  world  market  price 
drops  is  that  going  to  cut  the  cost  of  living  for  these  poor  devils 
working  in  those  canefields  in  these  Latin  American  countries? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  If  the  world  price  drops  is  it  going  to  cut  the 
cost  of  living? 

Senator  Long.  Yes,  is  it  going  to  cut  the  cost  of  food  for  those 
people,  the  price - 

Air.  Schnittker.  I  think  very,  very  little. 

Senator  Long.  Most  of  them  live  on  rice  and  a  little  bit  of  beef  if 
they  can  get  some.  Is  that  going  to  cut  the  cost  of  living  to  them  if 
the  world  market  price  drops  on  this  sugar? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  price  of  sugar  is  substantially  independent 
from  the  world  price  of  rice  or  wheat,  hence  the  price  of  sugar  Avould 
have  little  effect  upon  their  cost  of  living. 

Senator  Fulbright.  If  this  is  influenced  by  the  price,  why  wouldn’t 
it  be  logical  in  view  of  your  former  recommendation  and  the  recent 
increase  in  prices  to  ask,  say,  for  one-half  recapture  or  a  quarter,  if  it 
was  the  question  of  price  that  influenced  you  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  say  that  it  was  partially  a  question  of 
price  but  it  was  also  substantially  a  question  of  providing  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  return  the  maximum  foreign  exchange  to  the  sugar 
exporting  countries,  whatever  the  price. 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  yet  we  are  very  concerned  about  balance 
of  payments.  So  you're  working  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  Treasury,  aren’t  you  ? 

You  are  doing  your  best  to  return  a  maximum  to  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  Treasury  is  doing  its  best  to  diminish  the  outflow  of 
gold,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  these  things  are  never  black  and  white, 
Senator. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Never  black  and  white  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  Treasury  Department  was  aware  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of — on  the  sugar  fee. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Schnittker,  do  you  think  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  will  encourage  increased  production  of  sugar  abroad? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No.  I  think  in  view  of  the  general  conclusion 
that  cost  of  production  in  the  main  areas  while  slightly  below  the  U.S. 
price  is  still  well  above  the  present  world  price,  that  this  ought  not 
encourage  any  great  expansion  in  world  sugar  production. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  is  the  situation  now  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
duction  of  world  sugar?  Is  it  in  surplus  or  is  it  in  short  supply? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  There  was  a  large  surplus  in  1961  and  1962  which 
was  used  up  in  1963  and  1964.  The  crop  last  year  was  a  record  crop, 
so  there  is  again  a  small  surplus.  But  nothing  which  is  overriding  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Fulbright.  According  to  your  circular,  the  1964  and  1965 
is  estimated  at  65.7  million  short  tons.  This  is  an  alltime  record  level 
surpassing  the  previous  one  of  1960-61  by  5.6  million  tons,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  was  production  ? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  The  crop  is  known  to  be  even 
larger  now. 

Senator  F ulbright.  So  it  is  at  an  alltime  high,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Production  was  at  an  alltime  high  but  stocks  are 
not  at  an  alltime  high.  But  they  are  growing. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  was  the  situation  that  caused  the  high 
prices  in  1964?  Was  this  the  global  quota  as  has  been  alleged  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  the  real  reason  as  I  think  most  people  would 
agree,  is  that  production  in  Cuba  had  deteriorated  very  badly. 

Senator  Fulbright.  To  about  one-half  of  normal,  wasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  To  about  one-half  normal. 

Senator  Fulbright.  And  it  had  3  bad  years,  had  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes.  Each  worse  than  the  previous. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Hadn’t  Western  Europe  had  2  bad  years  for 
sugar  production ;  1961, 1962  ? 

Sir.  Murphy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  was  not  the  global  quota.  It  was  simply  nor¬ 
mal  short  supply  due  to  failure  of  the  crop,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  most  people  would  agree  on  that. 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  think  that? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  F ulbright.  And  the  industry  thinks  that  ? 

That  is  something  that  the  legislation  couldn’t  influence  at  all.  It 
was  the  weather,  wasn’t  it,  and  management  ? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  And  management. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Sciinittker,  in  the  allocation  of  quotas 
lobbyists  for  the  foreign  countries  contact  you  and  do  they  help  you 
in  arriving  at  your  decision  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  They  do  not. 

Senator  F ulbright.  You  never  have  contact  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  have  never  had  contact  with  foreign  lobbyists 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  sugar  or  sugar  quota  allocations.  I  am 
confident  that  I  have  met  people  who  may  be  or  may  have  been  lobby¬ 
ists  for  foreign  governments  for  sugar  or  other  reasons  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  sugar  allocations. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Isn’t — it  isn’t  customary  for  you  to  have  them 
present  in  your  executive  meetings  to  discuss  the  final  form  of  these 
bills? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  Not  only  is  it  not  customary,  we  positively  reject 
the  idea. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  that  the  general  rule  in  your  Department? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Whether  it  is  you  or  someone  else  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  the  general  rule  and  I  believe  has  been 
the  general  rule. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Schnittker,  have  you  seen  the  proposal  that 
I  have  offered  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  I  have. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  is  your  comment  with  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  certainly,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  domestic 
sugar  quotas  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  it  could  ease  a  difficult 
domestic  situation.  F rom  the  standpoint - 
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Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  exactly  what  the  administration  bill 
would  do,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  SCHNITTKER.  It  Would.  .  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  are  you  so  careful— it  would  ease  it,  it 
would  answer  it  beautifully,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sen nittker.  All  right.  It  would  solve  the  domestic  problem. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  that  is  nice  of  you.  [Laughter.] 

What  is  wrong  with  it,  then  ?  _  _  . 

Mr.  Sch nittker.  From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  quotas,  it  would 
cause  the  administration  and  the  Congress  to  be  faced  next  April  30 
with  exactly  the  kind  of  problem  it  faces  today. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  you  would  have  the  same  quotas,  the  same 
power  to  give  quotas  that  }7ou  did  this  year,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  For  I960  we  would  have  the  authority  to  appor¬ 
tion  quotas  just  as  we  did  for  1965. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Just  as  this  year.  You  would  have  complete 
discretion,  wouldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  do  you  object  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  I  object  to  that  because  we  need  to  get  a 
svstem,  a  formula  for  allocating  foreign  quotas  established  for  the 
longrun  future,  not  just  for  1966.  The  administration  bill  does  set 
down  an  allocation  and  it  sets  down  a  formula  since  it  has  provisions 
in  it  for  suspending  quotas,  increasing  quotas,  allocating  deficits,  and 
so  forth. 

Senator  Fulbright.  When  I  started  out  I  said  the  trouble  that 
bothers  me  is  that  you  send  this  bill  up  here  and  we  have  had  just 
1  day,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  chairman  as  I  understand  it  to  have  1  day  of 
hearing  on  this  bill.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  involved  in  this 
program.  The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be  to  defer  the  decision 
on  the  permanent  method  of  allocation  until  April,  and  presumably 
at  that  time  we  would  have  an  opportunity  for  normal  hearings  in  this 
committee  to  see  whether  or  not  we  approve  of  the  formula  that  you 
submitted. 

Personally,  I  don’t  approve  of  this  one.  I  can't  approve  of  your 
tlieorv  of  handing  out  bonuses  to  certain  countries  we  have  already 
mentioned.  There  are  some  others  there  that  I  have  grave  questions 
about.  I  don’t  accept  your  idea  that  we  can't  discriminate  among 
countries  just  as  I  don't  accept  the  principle  that  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  regular  aid  program  that  we  don’t  make  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  countries. 

There  is  no  principle  under  the  aid  program  that  we  have  to  treat 
every  country  alike,  and  in  fact  I  object  very  strenuously  to  the  way 
they  do  treat  certain  countries.  There  is  much  disagreement  about 
it.  Of  course,  there  has  been  no  vote  on  this  committee  but  there  have 
been  several  members  evidence  some  dissatisfaction  in  the  formula 
you  have  presented. 

You  have  complete  discretion  to  set  the  quotas  next  year  just  as 
vou  have  this  year,  on  the  same  principle  if  you  like.  But  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  next  spring  to  look  at  it  carefully,  not  being 
under  the  gun  of  being  told  we  have  got  to  act  immediately  in  order 
to  save  the  sugar  industry.  We  would  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  it  carefully. 
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Frankly,  I  don't  understand  a  lot  about  this  bill.  I  used  to  study 
it  much  more  carefully  than  I  do  now  but  having  objected  to  them  in 
the  past  and  having  been  defeated  every  time  I  more  or  less  gave  up. 
But  this  year  I  sensed  because  of  things  that  happened  in  the  House 
and  elsewhere  that  there  was  renewed  interest  in  this  bill.  Therefore, 
I  thought  it  was  worthwhile,  at  least,  to  offer  a  substitute  proposal. 
That  is  the  reason  I  did  it.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  hope 
in  getting  it  passed  or  not,  but  it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  a  chance 
to  do  it. 

If  you  have  no  real  serious  objection  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  the  wise  thing  to  do.  Can  you  say  whether  you  seriously  object 
to  that  solution  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  Well,  your  solution,  Senator  Fulbright,  has  sev¬ 
eral  parts. 

One  is  the  question  of  postponing  the  decision  until  next  year,  and 
we  believe  that  the  Congress  could  reach  agreement  on  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  foreign  quotas  yet  during  this  session  of  Congress,  and  we 
hope  that  that  can  be  concluded. 

Secondly,  as  I  recall  your  bill,  it  would  not  establish  foreign  quotas 
for  a  fixed  period  with  discretion  then  to  alter  them  based  upon  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  but  rather  would  leave  in  the  executive  branch  the 
authori ty  to  allocate  those  quotas  each  year. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  the  executive  branch  could  also  adopt,  if 
it  saw  fit,  a  formula  which  they  would  announce  they  were  going  to 
follow.  You  have  discretion  to  develop  a  formula  for  the  allocation 
of  foreign  quotas.  You  could  say,  as  you  can  now,  “Well,  this  is  what 
we  propose  to  follow.” 

You  have  often  changed  your  mind  just  as  you  changed  it,  for  rea¬ 
sons  not  clear  to  me,  about,  the  recapture  clause.  Even  this  bill  could 
be  changed  I  suppose,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  once  it  is  enacted  for 
5  years. 

This  problem  really  didn’t  come  up  because  of  any  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  Congress  but  because  you  didn’t  bring  this  bill  up  until 
August  and  it  only  came  over  here  this  morning.  I  think  it  is  very 
unfair  to  expect  us  to  exercise  any  kind  of  intelligent  judgment  with  a 
hearing  that  lasts  1  day.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  opportunity 
to  study  it,  to  have  our  staffs  study  it,  and  if  I  have  to  vote  on  it  the 
way  it  is  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it,  not  that  that  means  very  much 
to  you,  but  that  is  the  reason  why.  If  we  can  have  the  foreign  portion 
deferred,  I  would  vote  for  it — if  we  could  have  an  opportunity  for  it 
to  be  considered  further  in  the  spring. 

I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Carlson? 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  leave  for  another  com¬ 
mittee  that  is  working  on  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation  and  that 
is  the  Federal  pay  increase.  I  have  had  to  miss  most  of  the  session 
this  morning  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  within  the  next  15  min¬ 
utes  for  another  session  of  that  committee.  Just  this  one  thought :  I 
am  concerned,  as  Mr.  Schnittker  knows,  being  a  Kansan  about  the 
sugarbeet  acreage,  and  quota  allocations — there  are  500,000  tons  or  a 
half  million  tons  that  we  need  to  enact  legislation  in  order  to — so  he 
can  move  this  domestic  sugar.  I,  as  a  member  of  this  committee  am 
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not-  happy  about  this  situation  that  this  bill  always  comes  in  at  the  end 
of  the  session.  We  have  1  or  2  days  to  consider  this  bill. 

Can  we  not  write  some  legislation  that  will  protect  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  and  then  give  us  some  time  next  year  to  work  out  this  other- 
phase  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  I  responded  to  one  of  the  members  this 
morning  indicating  that  in  the  event  the  Senate  cannot  agree  to  a  bill 
or  the  two  Houses  cannot  agree  to  a  long-term  solution  including  for¬ 
eign  quotas  we  are  certainly  prepared  to  discuss  that  kind  of  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Carlson.  Personnally  I  am  not  happy  about  the  way  the  bill 
is  here.  This  is  not  the  first  year,  it  has  been  this  way  for  many  years, 
where  we  have  to  pass  the  sugar  bill  within  2  or  3  days.  I  do  know  we 
have  a  domestic  sugar  problem  at  the  present  time,  because  we  have 
got  some  sugar  in  this  country  we  can’t  move  unless  we  get  some 
allocations. 

So,  I  am  seriously  considering  following  along  the  suggestions  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  providing  we  can  work  out-  something 
whereby  we  take  care  of  the  domestic  sugar  situation  and  give  us  a 
little  more  time  on  some  of  these  allocations  or  give  us  at  least  time  in 
this  committee  to  have  some  reasonable  hearings  and  reasonable  execu¬ 
tive  sessions.  It  concerns  me  very  seriously,  and  as  Mr.  Schnittker 
well  knows  our  State  does  have  an  interest  in  this  sugar  bill. 

I  would  ask  one  or  two  questions  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  using 
some  of  our  sugar  quotas  for  trading  agricultural  products.  I  noticed 
that  we  have  had  some  direct  offers  for  instance  from  Brazil,  they  are 
going  to  need  upward  of  a  million  tons  of  wheat  annually,  and  they 
got  additional  purchases  now  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Isn't-  there  some  way  that  we  can  work  out  a  barter  agreement  on 
the  disposition  of  some  of  this  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  certainly,  arrangements  like  that  could  be 
worked  out,  but  they  tend  to  disorganize  the  markets  for  commodities 
in  the  countries  such  as  Brazil,  which  would  send  us  sugar,  and  get 
wheat,  and  the  quota  premium  on  sugar  could  be  used  to  depress  and 
disorganize  the  wheat  market  in  Brazil. 

Secondly,  it  is  very  difficult,  both  in  Public  Law  480  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  trade,  to  show  that  such  a  transaction  is  additional  trade. 

Senator  Carlson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  could  be 
used  to  depress  the  market  for  wheat  in  Brazil? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes.  Having  collected  the  premium  on  sugar  in 
the  U.S.  market,  that  premium  could  be  used  in  effect  to  dispose  of 
the  wheat  in  Brazil  at  less  than  a  fair  sale  price,  thus  disorganizing 
the  market  for  wheat  or  food  grains  or  any  other  product  in  that 
country. 

Senator  Carlson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Brazilian  Government, 
through  its  Embassy  in  Washington,  presented  officially  a  proposal  to 
use  the  dollar  receipts  from  100,000  tons  of  sugar  to  be  applied  against 
the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  nor  the  immediate  purchase  of  U.S.  wheat 
during  the  following  3  months? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  details  on  this,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  possible  that  some  governments  could  prevent  this  market 
disorganization. 
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Senator  Carlson.  I  have  been  advised  that  they  have  made  that 
offer. 

Now,  I  may  be  in  error. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  understand  there  is  some  kind  of  a  general 
offer,  but  I  don’t  know  of  the  details  of  it. 

Senator  Carlson.  As  one  member  of  this  committee  interested  in 
trade,  and  realizing  the  value  of  our  international  situation  as  far  as 
trade  is  concerned,  I  sometimes  personally  feel  that  we  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  some  of  these  opportunities  to  assist  our  own  country, 
and  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  I  am  going  to  go  slow  this  year  on  estab¬ 
lishing  these  sugar  quotas.  At  least  I  hope  we  are  going  to  have 
hearings  more  than  today. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  want  to  renew  this.  But 
one  question :  Assuming  we  follow  the  line  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  which  I,  too,  am  in  favor  of  doing,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  because  I  think  we  should  have  more  time,  particularly  on  the 
foreign  quotas.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  decision  to  be  made 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  on  about  500,000  tons,  whether 
we  use  it  out  of  our  sugar  which  is  stored  in  our  warehouses  domes¬ 
tically  or  whether  we  buy  it  offshore.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  in  favor  of  using  it  out  of  our  warehouses, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  will  also  mean  a  difference  of  about 
$60  million  in  our  balance  of  payments;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  If  we  are  able  to  use  it  out  of  our  warehouses. 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  the  sugar  here  in  our  warehouses  in 
surplus,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  a  matter  of  good 
commonsense  to  use  something  that  we  have  here  rather  than  paying 
storage  on  it  and  rather  than  going  offshore  and  putting  up  $60  million 
hard  money  when  we  don’t  have  it. 

-Mr.  Schnittker.  It  seems  to  us  absolutely  essential  to  have,  this 
authority  so  (hat  we  can  permit  the  marketing  of  this  additional 
domestic  sugar  this  year. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  on  that  point  we  could  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  very  quickly.  If  you  will  just  go  along  with  us  now  that  the 
rest  of  i  t  is  not  so  all-fired  important  that  it  cannot  go  over  to  next 
year  I  think  we  could  close  this  out  very  rapidly  and  next  year  come 
in  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  sit  down,  and  discuss  a  revision  of  this 
foreign  quotas.  I  think,  like  the  rest,  that  we  need  some  kind  of  a 
recapture  provision  or  else  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  With  your  permission,  I  would  defer  that  dis¬ 
cussion  to  Mr.  Mann. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Hartke? 

Senator  Hartke.  You  said  you  had  discussions  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  concerning  matters  of  foreign  policy  in  regard  to  the  Sugar 
Act,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Hartke.  In  other  words,  there  are  foreign  policy  consid¬ 
erations  which  are  involved  in  the  ultimate  determination  as  to  the 
administration  in  the  formulation  of  agricultural  policy,  Agriculture 
Department  policy  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  both  under  past  sugar  acts  an  under  the 
proposed  Sugar  Act  and  for  other  farm  commodities  as  well. 
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Senator  Hartke.  Do  you  discuss  it  with  tlie  administrators  and 
the  officials  in  AID  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  our  contacts  with  AID  on  sugar  are  gen¬ 
erally  through  the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  you  have  none,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  don't  know  of  any  direct  contact  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  on  sugar  questions  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Hartke.  Have  they  requested  that  they  be  permitted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  with  the  Agriculture  Department  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Hartke.  Would  you  refuse  to  discuss  it  with  them  or  have 
you  refused  to  discuss  it  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  don't  believe  we  would,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we 
have  not. 

Senator  Hartke.  If  they  would  say  that  you  refused  to  discuss  it 
with  them,  would  you  say  that  they  are  in  error  or  that  they  are 
telling — they  are  properly  representing  the  truth  in  this  regard  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  be  very  surprised  if  we  have  formally 
refused  to  discuss  sugar  questions  with  AID. 

Senator  Hartke.  Formally. 

Would  you  say  you  have  informally  done  so  ? 

Air.  Schnittker.  I  would  be  equally  surprised  if  we  have  refused  to 
have  informal  discussions  on  sugar  with  AID. 

Senator  Hartke.  All  right. 

You  believe  in  what  is  called  the  single  criterion,  is  that  true  ?  You 
are  approaching  this  with  a  single  criterion  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Hartke.  All  right. 

In  that  do  you  take  into — have  any  stand  whatsoever  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  policy  considerations  with  reference  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  countries  ? 

Air.  Schnittker.  It  happens  that  the  countries  which  get  major 
benefits  from  the  foreign  quota  apportionment  which  we  have  pro¬ 
posed  are  also  Alliance  for  Progress  countries.  As  I  described  earlier, 
the  decision  not  to  recommend  any  import  fee  is  related  directly  to 
the  needs  of  Alliance  for  Progress  countries. 

Senator  Hartke.  But  basically  your  approach  on  the  quotas  and 
your  formulation  of  quotas  and  recommendations,  is  made  without 
regard  to  our  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  isn’t  that  true? 

Air.  Schnittker.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  considerations  were 
secondary.  Luckily  they  fall  very  nicely  into  the  pattern. 

Senator  Hartke.  But  only  luckily.  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
trying  to  say,  is  do  we  have  a  policy  of  this  Government  that  all  the 
departments  of  Government  are  going  to  go  down  the  same  path  or 
do  we  just  buy  happenstance  and  luckily,  agree  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  shall  be  a  consideration  in  an  element  such  as  in  the 
sugar  program  or  don’t  we  have  any  overall  policy  ? 

Air.  Schnittker.  I  think  we  have  an  overall  policy,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  recommendations  on  the  import  fee  and  the  administration 
recommendation  on  the  quota  allocation  treat  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
countries  very  favorably. 
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Senator  Hartke.  I  don't  think  about  treating  them.  As  I  under¬ 
stood  you,  you  have  the  single  criterion,  let’s  state  what  that  is,  first. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  To  give - 

Senator  Hartke.  On  the  allocations. 

Mr.  Sciinittker.  To  give  weight,  to  the  1963  and  1964  sugar  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  market  in  determining  future  quota  allocations. 

Senator  Hartke.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
these  countries  are  potentially  in  danger  of  Communist  infiltration, 
Communist  takeover,  whether  or  not  they  are  especially  friendly  to 
us  or  whether  they  are  adverse  to  us,  the  sole  consideration  and  the 
primary  consideration  is  not,  the  question  or  our  relations  with  these 
countries  but,  whether  or  not  in  1963  and  1964  they  shipped  sugar  to 

the  United  States.  _ 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  primary  consideration,  not  the  sole  considera¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Hartke.  But  that  is  the  primary  consideration. 

As  I  understand,  Senator  Fulbright  asked  some  questions  about 
the  imposition  of  the  lee,  and  the  question  of  the  most -favored-nation 
clause  was  raised  as  one  objection.  This  would  not  be  an  objection 
in  relation  to  the  portion  which  would  previously— had  been  set  aside 
for  Cuba  and  which  is  now  reallocated,  would  it  ? 

In  other  words,  could  you  have  the  fee  established  on  that  basis, 
the  amount  which  previously  had  been  allocated  and  allotted  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  I  think  that  one  could  do  that,  but  I  believe 
we  would  tend  to  treat  all  the  countries  alike  who  share  in  that 
kind  of  special  quota.  And  the  discussion  with  Senator  F ulbright - 

Senator  Hartke.  Why  couldn't  you  do  it  if  they  are  receiving  spe¬ 
cial  benefit,  from  that  portion,  at  least  impose  the  fee  on  that  portion  of 
it,  if  you  don’t  want  to  impose  it  on  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  if  one  were  going  to  impose  a  fee,  I  think 
this  would  be  a — this  may  be  a  plausable  way  of  doing  it.  But 

Senator  Hartke.  Halfhearted  endorsement. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  But  the  decision  was  against  any  fee.  Hence  we 
don’t  need  in  our  recommendations,  a  system  for  imposing  it. 

Senator  Hartke.  Just  one  clarification :  you  say  you  have  not 
refused — let  me  change  that. 

Have  you  requested  consultation  with  the  AID  people  concerning 
this  situation  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  or  any  of  the  other 
AID  activities  in  relation  to  the  sugar  program  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  concerned,  no.  But  since  AID  is  an  integral  part  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  I  would  trust  that  the  representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  may  have  a  further  answer  on  this. 

Senator  Hartke.  That  is  all  the  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  a  further  question. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  sugar  importers  to  this 
bill,  and  bv  sugar  importers,  I  refer  to  the  New  York  agents  who 

purchase  and  resell.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Mr.  Murphy  advised  me  that  he  would  judge  that 
the  importers  do  not  have  a  strong  view  one  way  or  the.  other.  But 
that  they  would  generally  favor  it. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Have  they  made  those  desires  known  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Not  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Senator  Douglas.  Are  they  in  favor  of  the  import  fee  or  opposed  to 
the  import  fee  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  the}?  would  he  indifferent  to  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  Indifferent. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  importers  are  compensated 
for  their  dealings  in  sugar.  Is  it  true  that  importers  receive  a  fee  not 
merely  on  so  much  per  ton  but  on  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  domestic  price  and  that  therefore  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
have  this  difference  as  great  as  possible.  Or  are  they  paid  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  receipts  and  thus  also  have  an  incentive  for  a  high 
price  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  suppose  they  would  have  operated  on  a 
flat  fee,  not  a  percentage  of  the  difference. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  tonnage  fee  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  A  flat  fee  per  ton. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  So  they  might  be  interested  in  the  total  tonnage 
but  they  would  not  have  an  interest - - 

Senator  Douglas.  They  would  not  have  an  interest  in  widening  or 
having  as  wide  a  gap  between  the  world  price  and  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  1  don’t  believe  that  they  would. 

Senator  Douglas.  Or  between  amounts. 

Mr.  Murphy,  can  you  repty  to  that? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I  would  say  that  to  a  large  degree  they  are 
merchants,  they  buy  and  sell  and  they  hedge,  and  in  their  capacity 
as  merchants,  I  don’t  believe  they  would  have  any  care  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  have  some  producing  interests 
somewhere. 

Senator  Douglas.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Some  of  them  may  have  a  producing  interest. 

Senator  Douglas.  A  producing  interest  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  addition  to  their  merchandising  function.  They 
may  have  a  producing  interest.  Of  course  if  they  have  a  producing 
interest  this  would  change  the  situation.  Generally  they  are  mer¬ 
chants. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  have  been  an  expert  in  the  sugar  field  for 
some  time,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well  I  have  been  in  the  sugar  field  for  some  time. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  You  say  they  may  have  a  producing  in¬ 
terest.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  actually  have  a  producing 
interest  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  in  the  United  States. 
Now  there  may  be  some  in  the  rest  of  the  world  but  lam  not  sure. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is,  some  New  York  merchants  also  are  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar  outside  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  may  be  so.  Some  are  producing - 

Senator  Douglas.  Now  look,  Mr.  Murphy,  you  are  one  of  the  greatest 
experts  of  the  world  on  this  subject  and  you  were  preceded  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  probably  the  greatest  expert  in  the 
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world,  unfortunately  one  we  have  lost,  are  you  going  to  make  your  re¬ 
ply  conjectural  or  is  it  going  to  be  definite  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mine  will  have  to  be  conjectural  because  I  really 
don’t  know  what  their  interests  are  outside  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  there  are  some  alliances  but  I  don’t  know  what  they  are. 

Senator  Douglas.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  their  fees  are  in  part 
commissioned  on  the  differential  which  the  sellers  of  sugar  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  United  States  ?  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
fee  was  conditional  on  the  differential  between  the  U.S.  market  and 
the  world  market. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  have  never  heard  of  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  think  it  is  purely  on  a  tonnage  basis  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  it  could  be,  but  I  just  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  you  make  some  inquiries  on  this  subject. 
I  will  make  some  inquiries. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  we  will  compare  our  inquiries  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  just  like  to  get  one  thing  straight  because  I 
am  not  sure  I  understand  it.  If  I  understand  this  correctly,  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  have  a  differential  above  a  so-called  world  market  price, 
is  that  the  whole  thing  started  out  when  Cuba  was  almost  our  sole 
supplier  of  sugar,  and  the  world  market  price  does  not  even  cover  the 
cost  of  producing  the  sugar;  is  that  correct.  It  doesn’t  even  cover 
the  cost  of  producing  it  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  At  the  present  time  that  is  certainly  correct. 

Senator  Long.  And  that  is  how  it  has  been  for  years.  As  I  under- 
stand  it,  this  differential  started  back  at  the  time  when  we  had  liberated 
Cuba.  Cuba  was  our  sole  supplier,  and  those  were  American-owned 
companies  producing  sugar  in  Cuba.  We  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  made  those  people  sell  sugar  to  us  at  the  world  market  price 
all  we  were  doing  was  just  starving  a  bunch  of  poor,  ignorant  scare¬ 
crows  to  death  so  we  decided  we  would  buy  it  at  a  premium  price  so 
that  they  could  exist ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  certainly  is  one  of  the  purposes.  I  think  if 
you  will  permit  me. 

Senator  Long.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  retail  price  in  the  United  States  is  about  the  same 
as  it  is  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  which  suggests  that 
our  cost  of  sugar - 

Senator  Long.  Our  price  is  about  the  same  as  all  the  other  countries 
in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  U.K.  pays  a  premium  price  on  most  of 
its  imports,  France  does  the  same,  U.S.S.E.  pays  6  cents  but  it  is 
barter,  I  don’t  know  how  much  premium  that  involves.  So  that  most 
of  the  sugar  in  international  trade  moves  at  a  price  substantially  above 
the  world  market  price,  meaning  that  many  exporting  countries,  most 
countries,  have  a  blended  price. 

Senator  Long.  Now  we  talk  about  the  world  market  price.  As  I 
understand  this,  and  I  don’t  understand  it  too  well,  but  I  had  to 
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learn  something  about  it  down  through  the  years,  90  percent  of  all  the 
world  sugar  is  produced  under  arrangements  either  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  produces  it  or  by  somebody  who  buys  it  from  them,  where 
it  is  all  contracted  for,  and  this  so-called  world  market  is  the  other 
10  percent,  and  that  is  sugar  that  has  no  home,  no  place  to  go.  It  is 
an  orphan  child.  Now  in  scarce  years  you  might  pay  50  cents  for  it. 
In  plentiful  years  it  is  dumped  sugar,  and  we  carry  it  in  inventory. 
We  used  to  count  on  Cuba  to  carry  a  big  inventory  to  take  care  of 
us  in  the  event  something  went  wrong  with  our  crop. 

But  the  weather  in  Florida  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  weather 
in  Cuba,  and  basically  the  cost  is  pretty  much  parallel.  Now,  if  you 
are  going  to  produce  sugar  and  sell  it  at  the  price  that,  some  folks  would 
like  to  say  is  the  so-called  world  price  all  you  are  doing  is  squeezing 
the  lifeblood  out  of  the  those  workers  in  the  field,  isn’t  that  about 
the  size  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  agree.  If  the  world  market  price  is  the  basis 
that  you  are  going  to  pay  it  is  below  cost  three-fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  the  time. 

Senator  Long.  At  the  time  you  talk  about  buying  sugar  in  the  world 
market  price  all  you  are  talking  about  is  about  taking  a  bunch  of  poor, 
ignorant  scarecrows  and  if  they  have  6  ounces  of  fat  on  them,  taking 
off  that  last  6  ounces  of  fat,  isn’t  that,  about  what  we  are  talking  about 
to  make  them  produce  for  the  world  market.  That  is  about  what  we 
are  talking  about ;  isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  awfully  close. 

Senator  Long.  You  can’t  produce  it  at,  that  price.  Where  are  you 
going  to  cut  your  costs?  Take  it  out,  of  the  hides  of  those  people,  the 
poor  old  fellow  out  there  with  a  machete,  take  it  out  of  him?  Where 
else  are  they  going  to  cut  their  costs. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Long.  You  can’t  produce  at  that,  price.  You  can't  produce 
it  for  the  world  market  price.  You  have  got  to  cut  your  costs,  where 
are  you  going  to  cut  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Wages. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  the  only  place  you  can  cut.  So  you  squeeze 
it,  out,  of  the  hides  of  people.  As  I  understand  it,  the  reason  we  started 
paying  a  premium  to  begin  with  was  that  we  felt  some  responsibility 
toward  Cuba  since  we  captured  that  island,  and  we  said  “Well,  now, 
these  folks  can’t  produce  sugar  at  that  price.  Look  at  those  poor 
pitiful  starving  scarecrows,”  and  so  we  say,  well,  we  will  pay  them  a 
little  more  than  that.  Isn’t  that  where  the  premium  got  started  to 
begin  with?  We  assumed  the  people  couldn’t  produce  it  that  cheaply 
unless  they  just  starved  the  poor  workers  to  death. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  the  whole  history  of  it. 

Senator  Furr, right.  Mr.  Chairman— — - 

Senator  Long.  If  I  may  say  one,  thing  before  I  turn  it  over  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  want  to  find  out  how  many  tons  move  at  the 
world  price. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Ten  percent. 

Senator  Fulbright.  How  many  tons? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Six  million  tons. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Senator  Long.  If  I  recall  my  distinguished  chairman,  and  he  is  a 
great  chairman  and  I  admire  him,  he  is  as  fair  a  chairman  and  as 
honorable  a  man  as  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  but  he  and  I  used  to  go  down 
and  speak  to  these  rice  producers  together  and  his  program  was  that 
we  ought  to  buy  all  of  our  sugar  from  Cuba,  shouldn't  even  have  a 
sugar  industry,  and  then  we  ought  to  ship  rice  to  Cuba. 

He  has  rice  production,  so  do  we,  every  acre  that  produces  sugar  m 
my  State  can  produce  rice,  so  we  ought  to  produce  rice  and  no  sugar, 
and  we  ought  to  rely  upon  Cuba  entirely.  If  I  do  say  when  Castro 
took  that  island  I  figured  out  that  was  a  Communist  takeover  faster 
than  Mr.  Fulbright  did,  but  now  having  done  that  where  would  we 
be  now  if  Castro  was  our  sole  supplier  of  sugar.  Would  you  mind 
explaining  that  to  me.  Where  would  we  be  now  if  we  were  relying 
entirely  on  Castro  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  we  had  relied  entirely  on  Castro  for  sugar  and 
his  production  went  downhill  as  it  did  after  he  took  over  ? 

Senator  Long.  Suppose  he  wouldn’t  sell  it.  _  Suppose  he  decided 
to  pour  it  out,  he  said,  “I  don’t  like  you  people.”  We  don’t  like  him. 
Suppose  he  said  “We  don’t  like  you  either.” 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  would  have  had  to  buy  all  our  sugar  needs  from 
other  countries. 

Senator  Long.  It  just  happened  the  year  before  he  took  over  you 
had  a  crop  failure  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Around  the  world. 

Senator  Long.  Yes.  Supposing  he  said  “I  won't  sell  it  to  you.” 

Senator  Williams.  You  didn’t  buy  it  anyway,  did  you. 

Senator  Long.  Xo.  Thank  the  merciful  Lord  we  had  arranged  to 
have  a  sugar  industry  here  and  we  had  somebody  else  we  could  count 
on.  And  what  you  are  proposing  here  is  to  give  those  folks  a  pre¬ 
mium  that  they  deliver  it,  as  I  understand  it.  _  You  said  “If  you 
deliver  now,  we  won’t  forget  you  later  on.”  Isn  t  that  right,  that  is 
your  bill. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  the  bill. 

Senator  Long.  And  so  you  said  “Now  here  we  won’t  forget  you, 
you  come  through  now  and  we  will  be  your  friend  later  on,”  and  these 
people  delivered,  and  they  tell  me  it  cost  Mexico  $12  million  to  come 
through  on  that  but  they  did.  Isn’t  that  why  you  recommended 
Mexico  gets  a  quota. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Long.  Xow  where  would  we  have  been  if  we  had  no  sugar 
industry,  and  had  a  worldwide  crop  failure  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  would  have  had  a  lot - 

Senator  Long.  We  would  have  been  living  on  saccharin,  wouldn't 
we,  Metrecal,  not  even  Met  read,  that  has  some  sugar  in  it. 

Senator  LIartke.  Will  you  yield  on  Metrecal  made  in  Evansville, 
Ind. 

Senator  Long.  Metrecal  minus  the  sugar,  starch  instead  of  sugar  in 

Metrecal.  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  wish  to  prolong  this, 
but  I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight.  I  never  advocated  that 
we  buy  all  our  sugar  from  Cuba.  At  that  time  we  were  putting 
restrictions  upon  the  amount  we  would  buy  from  Cuba.  I  was  more 
than  willing  to  buy  from  Brazil,  or  Peru  or  any  place  else. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  opposed  the  bill  in  toto  and  thought  that  sugar 
ought  to  be  produced  where  it  could  be  produced  most  cheaply.  This 
business  you  speak  of  the  6  million  tons  being  depressed,  of  course  it 
partly  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  used  captive  markets  we  are  talking 
about.  There  is  very  little  free  trading.  But  I  never  proposed  that 
we  buy  only  from  Cuba.  The  fact  was  Cuba  was  a  good  market  for 
rice,  so  are  some  of  the  other  countries  that  were  potential  markets. 
But  not  producing  a  lot  of  sugar  or  any  sugar,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did,  I  thought  it  was  quite  proper  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  seek  a  market  without  artificial  obstructions  being  put  in  the  way 
by  the  sugar  bill.  I  still  think  this  sugar  bill  is  one  of  the  most  inde¬ 
fensible  domestic  subsidies  we  have.  It  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  it,  to  an  uneconomic  industry.  I  have  already  given  up  that 
fight.  We  tried  that  and  I  couldn’t  succeed. 

I  am  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  now,  and  if  we  will  pass 
a  bill  that  will  allow  us  to  have  normal  hearings  on  it  as  I  propose  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Senator  Long.  I  thank  the  Senator.  You  see.  I  am  not  prejudiced 
in  this  matter.  My  State  produces  both  rice  and  sugar. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Y ou  do  all  right  either  way. 

Senator  Long.  But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  me  that 
rice  is  the  most  subsidized  crop  in  America.  Now  the  Senator  pro¬ 
duces  rice  in  his  State.  We  produce  rice  and  sugar  both.  As  between 
subsidized  crops  rice  tops  the  list.  So  the  Senator  goes  before  his 
rice  producers  and  he  says  now  we  ought  to  quit  producing  sugar. 
Let  us  get  our  sugar  from  Cuba,  and  then  let  us  sell  Cuba  rice. 

Senator  F ulbright.  The  Senator  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Long.  And  the  rice  producers  applauded  that,  which  is  all 
fine  for  rice  producers. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  Senator  is  misstating  the  facts. 

Senator  Long.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  corrected  himself.  He  now 
says  he  didn’t  want  to  get  it  from  Castro  but  other  countries,  I  am 
glad  he  clarifies  his  statements  to  include  other  people.  The  program 
could  have  been  a  disaster. 

Senator  Fulbright.  If  the  Senator  can  find  anywhere  in  any  state¬ 
ment  that  I  said  we  should  cease  to  buy  sugar  in  this  country  I  will  buy 
him  a  hat.  I  never  said  it  any  time. 

Senator  Long.  I  hope  we  can  get  that  rice  association  up  before  us 
and  we  will  have  the  same  crowd  we  had  last  time  and  then  we  can 
say  :  ‘‘Look,  fellows,  you  sat  and  heard  the  testimony.  Fulbright  made 
Ids  speech,  and  Long  made  his  speech,  both  of  them  were  for  rice  pro¬ 
ducers  except  one  of  them  wanted  to  put  the  sugar  folks  out  of 
business.” 

He  came  from  a  State  that  doesn’t  produce  sugar  which  I  think  is 
a  statesmanlike  thing  to  do.  [Laughter.] 

Rice  is  the  most  subsidized  crop  there  is,  Senator. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  Senator  doesn’t  state  the  facts  as  to  what 
I  said  at  all.  He  is  misstating  the  facts,  and  particularly  with  regard 
to  cane  sugar.  In  the  first  place  cane  sugar  is  much  better  than  beet 
sugar,  and  [laughter]  and  the  only  States  which  were  producing  cane 
sugar  were  Florida  and  Louisiana.  They  are  the  only  ones  that  nat¬ 
urally  were  adapted  for  it. 
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The  others  are  largely  artificial  and  is  created  by  this  subsidy. 

Senator  Long.  I  wouldn’t  debate  the  Senator  if  I  didn't  know  he 
could  cover  the  ground  he  stands  on.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hartke.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  you  one  more  questiton. 
You  did  not  direct  a  memorandum  to  the  AID  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Agency  for  International  Development  ? 

Senator  Hartke.  AID,  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  whatever 
the  technical  name  is,  you  have  not  directed  any  memorandum  to  the 
AID  people  to  inquire  as  to  any  possibility  of  determining  any  of  your 
policies  with  relation  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  nor  have  you  re¬ 
ceived  any  memorandum  from  t hem,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Senator,  to  my  knowledge,  it  is  true.  I  don  t  see 
every  piece  of  paper  that  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  the  Department. 

Senator  Hartke.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true.  I  am  not  trying  to  put 
you  on  the  spot  but  I  am  just  really  going  to  put  at  rest  how  dis¬ 
organized  we  seem  to  be  in  this  Government  of  ours.  T\  e  seem  to 
be  a  separate  group  of  nations,  agricultural  nations,  the  AID  nations, 
and  the  State  Department  nation,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  league  of 
nations  at  least  here  in  the  United  States,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  May  1  respond,  sir,  that  we  are  in  constant  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Department  of  State  on  sugar  matters  and  on  other 
agricultural  matters.  .  . 

Senator  Hartke.  I  understand  that.  But  you  know  this  is  a  matter 
involving  foreign  policy  and  it  wouldn’t  hurt  you  people  to  talk  to 
those  AID  people.  I  think  they  are  human . 

Mr.  Schnittker.  IVe  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  will  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  just  in  the  spirit  of  promoting  harmony  between  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Agriculture  and  the  State  Departments.  If  we  could  put 
back  the  50-percent  recapture  clause  we  would  raise  about  $35  million, 
I  understand,  and  about  57 y2  percent  of  that  represents  the  so-called 
Cuban  allotment  which  is  floating,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Williams.  That  would  be  about  20  million.  Put  your 
50-percent  recapture  clause  in,  lock  your  20  million  off  in  a  special 
fund,  feed  these  Cuban  refugees  coming  over  here  and  we  will  be  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  Cuban  sugar  and  taking  care  of  our  AID  program; 
you  will  have  all  of  your  programs  at  one  time.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Long.  The  next  witness  is  Thomas  Mann. 

Now,  Mr.  Mann,  you  have  testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  men  you  are  talking 
to,  three  out  of  four  of  these  Senators,  are  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  I  am  going  to  impose  the  Fulbright  rule 
on  you  and  that  is  you  can  say  whatever  you  want  to  say  and  after 
you  get.  through  saying  it  every  Senator  has  10  minutes,  and  after 
that  we  will  sTart  all  over  again  for  another  round,  and  take  turns 
on  you  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  one  Senator,  me  or  anybody  else, 
take  you  on  for  more  than  10  minutes  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll  and  keep  a  stopwatch  on  us  and  we  will  just  give  every¬ 
body  a  chance  to  ask  some  questions. 
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Mr.  Mann.  Fine.  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  All  the 
Senators  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  highly  esteemed 
and  they  are  all  friends  of  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  short  statement.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  August  18,  my  colleague, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated : 

The  administration’s  legislative  proposal  as  finally  developed  retains  many 
of  the  features  of  previous  legislation  and  provides  a  balanced  approach  to  the 
needs  of  all  groups  affected  by  the  Sugar  Act :  consumers,  domestic  producers, 
foreign  suppliers,  and  the  cane  sugar  refining  industry. 

I  agree  with  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Department  of 
State  supports  the  provision  in  the  legislation  under  which  American 
farmers  would  be  permitted  to  market  an  additional  580,000  tons  of 
sugar  each  year.  This  provision  recognizes  that  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  helped  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  consumers  in  the  years  of 
scarcity.  In  doing  so,  they  increased  their  plantings  and  production 
and  accumulated  very  considerable  stocks  which  they  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  in  the  U.S.  market  under  existing  legislation.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  administration  provide  an  equitable  way  for  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

In  providing  this  relief  for  our  domestic  industry,  the  historical 
balance  between  foreign  and  domestic  production  insofar  as  the  U.S. 
market  is  concerned  would  be  upset.  The  administration  proposals 
deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem  by  provisions  which  give  to 
foreign  producers  the  growth  in  our  market  as  it  rises  from  the  level 
of  9.7-million-ton  consumption  to  10.4  million  tons.  When  consump¬ 
tion  reaches  10.4  million  tons,  the  historical  balance  will  have  been 
restored.  Then  domestic  producers  will  again  have  65  percent  of 
the  growth  in  our  market  and  foreign  producers  35  percent. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  question  of  how  to  allocate  the  foreign  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  among  the  many  countries  which  are  prepared 
to  sell  sugar  to  us.  Allocation  of  country  quotas  is  always  a  difficult 
problem.  Essentially,  the  administration  recommends  that  alloca¬ 
tions  be  made  on  the  basis  of  recent  trade  patterns. 

We  recommend  that  the  years  1963  and  1964  be  taken  as  the  base 
period  not  only  because  these  are  the  latest  2  full  years  for  which 
data  are  available,  but  because  these  are  the  2  years  at  which  sugar 
was  committed  to  the  American  consumer  at  prices  lower  than  the 
then  prevailing  world  price.  As  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  I  quote  him 
again : 

The  domestic  price  during  the  period  of  world  scarcity  could  not  have  been 
held  so  much  below  the  exorbitant  world  price  level  had  it  not  been  for  the 
cooperation  of  many  of  our  foreign  suppliers.  Each  of  them  sustained  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  of  revenue  by  sending  sugar  to  the  United  States  during  that 
period.  At  no  other  time  during  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  was  the  domestic 
price  at  so  great  a  discount  for  so  long  a  time.  The  proposed  allocation  of 
foreign  quotas  at  the  present  level  of  sugar  consumption  would — as  does  the 
administrative  allocation  for  the  current  year — recognize  the  cooperation 
of  our  supplying  countries.  Quotas  would  be  allocated  essentially  on  the  basis 
that  each  country  contributed  toward  our  import  needs  in  1963  and  1964  but 
with  the  latter  year  given  double  weighting.  Although  our  foreign  suppliers 
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sustained  a  price  discount  on  tliedr  imports  to  the  United  States  in  1963, 
the  price  disadvantage  at  the  time  they  committed  1964  supplies  was  much 
greater,  hence  the  double  weighting  for  that  year’s  performance.  Furthermore, 
when  the  1964  supplies  were  committed  in  the  last  weeks  of  1963  and  the  first 
2  weeks  of  1964,  sugar  was  much  scarcer  than  in  early  1963,  when  that  year's 
imports  were  committed. 

The  Department,  of  State  continues  to  believe  that  this  formula  for 
making  country  allocations  is  preferable  to  the  method  recommended 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  Under  the  administration’s 
formula  there  is  no  discrimination  in  setting  basic  sugar  quotas. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  administration’s  formula  involves  less 
altering  of  existing  trade  patterns  than  does  the  selection  of  a  method 
which  does  not  take  into  account  international  trade  in  sugar  during 
the  last  3  years.  In  sum,  I  think  the  administration  formula  is,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  way  to  allocate 
country  quotas. 

The  third  question  concerning  which  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  is  the  question  of  the  recapture  fee.  Nearly  all  of  the 
sugar  which  we  buy  offshore  is  produced  by  developing  countries. 
For  many  of  them  their  export  trade  in  sugar  is  a  major  source  of 
the  dollars  which  they  need  in  order  to  import  our  capital  goods, 
essential  to  their  development,  as  well  as  our  agricultural  exports. 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  growing  disparity  in  the  price  of 
primary  products  from  the  developing  countries  in  coniparison  with 
the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  is  a  source  of  major  concern  to 
many  nations.  In  Latin  America,  for  example,  17  nations  expressed 
opposition  to  any  recapture  fee  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  personally  believe  that  the  Alliance 
has  no  more  important  task  than  to  make  it  possible  for  the  producers 
of  primary  products  to  realize  a  return  on  their  exports  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  progress. 

The  administration’s  proposals  do  not,  of  course,  change  the  present 
tariff  on  raw  sugar  which  is  0.625  cent  a  pound.  Foreign  producers 
also,  of  course,  bear  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  and  they  do 
not  receive  the  direct  subsidy  payment  made  to  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  price  for  sugar 
which  foreigners  obtain  in  this  market  is  less  than  that  received  by 
suppliers  in  other  major  markets.  It  is  relevant  to  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  United  Kingdom  pays  almost  all  of  its  suppliers 
about  5.8  cents  a  pound,  in  comparison  to  the  administration  s  pro¬ 
posal  which  currently  works  out  to  5.7  cents  a  pound.  1  he  French 
pay  their  suppliers  8  cents  a  pound.  The  Russians  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  have  promised  Cuba  6  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  producer,  wages  being 
paid  to  sugarworkers  have  been  rising;  while  it  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  average  cost  of  production  from  our  suppliers  abroad,  the 
best  estimates  we  have  been  able  to  get — admittedly  these  are  im¬ 
precise — is  that  for  the  bulk  of  sugar  produced  the  cost,  of  production 
is  in  excess  of  4  cents  a  pound  and  for  some  suppliers  in  excess  of 
5  cents  a  pound. 

Fifth,  the  Department  recommends  to  the  committee  that  we  main¬ 
tain  at  the  present  level  the  distinction  between  the  permanent  and 
the  temporary  quotas  assigned  to  suppliers.  The  temporary  quotas 
represent  the  share  in  our  market  reserved  for  Cuba  when  conditions 
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again  permit  our  buying  from  that  source.  The  present  level  of  the 
Cuban  quota  is  57.77  percent  of  sugar  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Philippines.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  conditions  Avill  permit  us  to  resume  our  tra¬ 
ditional  trade  with  Cuba. 

Lastly,  the  administration's  proposal  contains  a  provision  that  the 
President  be  granted  broad  powers  to  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
purchases  of  sugar  from  any  country  on  grounds  of  national  inter¬ 
est  and  to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate  deficits  in  accordance 
with  his  determination  of  the  national  interest.  We  think  general 
language  of  this  kind  is  preferable  to  more  restrictive  language  tied 
either  to  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  or  any  other  particular 
circumstance  such  as  those  coArered  in  408(c)  of  the  House  lull. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  If  I  do  say,  Mr.  Mann,  you  told  me  some  things  I 
didn’t  realize.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  Cuba,  as  a  Communist 
country,  is  now  selling  sugar  to  Russia  at  5  percent  or  perhaps  more 
than  that,  above  the  price  she  would  be  getting  if  she  Avould  be  selling 
it  to  us,  if  she  were  still  part  of  the  free  world  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  contracts  between  Cuba  and  the  SoA'iet  Union  and 
China  fix  a  price  of  6  cents  a  pound.  Most  of  this  trade  between  the 
Communist  countries  is  of  course  in  barter  but  this  is  the  price  fixed 
in  the  agreement  for  Cuban  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  Furthermore,  do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
other  more  developed  nations  like  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  are  paying  a  price  substantially  above  Avliat  Ave 
are  paying  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  Now,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  here  that  it  might 
help  our  balance  of  payments  if  Ave  did  not  pay  a  premium  price  on 
sugar. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  if  Ave  pay  them  a  lesser  price,  Ave 
would  have  to  give  it  back  to  them  in  aid.  If  Ave  pay  them  a  lesser 
price  and  then  give  it  back  in  aid,  what  Avoidd  be  the  net  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  would  be  the  same,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  It  would  be  zero,  Avouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  would  be  zero. 

Senator  Long.  You  would  be  right  back  where  yon  started  from  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Correct. 

Senator  Long.  Don’t  you  think  those  folks  would  feel  a  little 
prouder  and  could  hold  their  heads  a  little  higher  if  they  xvould  earn 
that  money  instead  of  taking  it  as  a  handout? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do. 

Senator  Long.  Especially  if  they  are  selling  at  the  same  price  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Russia  are  paying  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Mann.  Correct. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mann.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  puzzled.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  advocating  a  larger  portion  of  our  sugar  being  bought 
offshore  to  help  these  countries  or  is  he  suggesting  Ave  buy  more  of  it 
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domestically?  As  I  understood  it,  the  question  that  was  raised  in 
connection  with  the  balance  of  payments,  was  to  the  extent  that  we 
produce  our  own  sugar  here  in  this  country  and  use  some  that  we 
have  in  warehouses,  it  would  reduce  the  necessity  of  buying  the  off¬ 
shore  sugar  and  would  help  our  balance  of  payments  and  that  was 
referred  specifically  to  in  the  statement  when  you  suggested  that  we 
buy  this  additional  580,000  tons  of  sugar  which  we  have  on  hand  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Long.  You  had  better  let  me  answer  that  question  because 
you  asked  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  just  a  minute.  You  are  suggesting  that 
we  use  this  580,000  tons  that  we  have  on  hand ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  The  administration’s  proposal  accepts  that 
the  580,000  tons  should  be  sold  in  this  market,  and  as  I  said  in  my 
statement,  this  upsets  the  traditional  balance  between  the  domestic 
and  the  foreign  supplier.  The  administration’s  proposal  is  that  we 
go  back  to  our  traditional  basis  gradually  over  a  period  of  time  by  al¬ 
locating  a  larger  share  of  the  growth  to  foreign  countries  until  the 
balance  has  been  reestablished. 

Senator  Long.  Let  me  try  to  explain  what  I  had  in  mind  because 
the  Senator  might  be  upset.  You  might  not  understand  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

Senator  Williams.  No.  No. 

Senator  Long.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  want  Louisiana  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  cane  sugar  we  can.  I  am  for  Louisiana,  and  I  put  Louisi¬ 
ana  ahead  of  even  any  State  much  less  a  foreign  nation,  but  we  have 
to  join  up  with  the  people  who  produce  sugar  as  well. 

Now,  you  have  three  domestic  interests  in  sugar.  You  have  got  the 
cane  sugar  producers,  which  is  about  10  percent.  And  that  is  mostly 
Louisiana.  You  have  the  beet  sugar  producers,  who  produce  about 
90  percent  of  our  domestic  sugar  production,  and  then  you  have  the 
refiners. 

Now,  the  refiners  do  not  refine  beet  sugar,  and  as  far  as  their  invest¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  every  time  we  increase  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  we  just  put  them  out  of  business,  so  they  are  not  mad  at  our 
Louisiana  people  for  producing  cane,  because  they  are  refining  cane 
sugar.  The  people  they  despise  are  beet  sugar  producers  because  they 
don't  refine  beet  sugar.  So  it  doesn’t  make  too  much  difference  fo 
them  where  the  cane  sugar  is  produced,  whether  it  is  produced  in 
Louisiana,  Florida  or  offshore,  Hawaii,  just  anywhere.  So  we  are 
just  a  bunch  of  poor  people  caught  in  the  middle  insofar  as  we  cane 
sugar  people  are  concerned.  We  are  caught  between  the  beet  sugar 
people  and  the  refiners  and  each  of  them  despises  one  another.  They 
can’t  get  along  because  the  refiners  do  not  refine  beet  sugar. 

So  we  try  to  do  what  we  can  to  get  these  people  together. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  Louisiana  producing  as 
much  sugar  as  we  can,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
if  I  could  find  some  way  to  put  a  sugarmill  up  in  Delaware  I  would 
put  it  there. 

That  is  one  of  my  big  handicaps,  I  can’t  put  a  sugarmill  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  But  I  am  for  Delaware  producing  all  the  sugar  they  can  pro¬ 
duce.  There  is  no  real  conflict  here.  All  I  am  saying  is  when  you 
talk  about  making  these  foreign  countries  of  Latin  America  sell  us 
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sugar  at  the  world  market  price  you  are  talking  about  depressing 
their  standard  of  living.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  make  the  State 
Department  give  us  some  assurance  if  we  paid  a  premium  price  on 
sugar  those  workers  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  and  your  people  pre¬ 
pared  a  memorandum  which  you  might  find  down  there  which  made  a 
very  impressive  showing.  It  has  never  been  in  the  record  but  you 
ought  to  go  back  and  get  it  because  it  shows  that  in  most  of  these 
countries,  if  those  people  get  a  better  price  for  sugar  the  workers  bene¬ 
fited,  isn’t,  that  about  the  size  of  it,  Mr.  Mann  ? 

M r.  Mann.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Williams.  Whatever  I  said  that  started  that,  I  will  with¬ 
draw.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Long.  I  won’t  withdraw  my  remarks.  I  will  leave  that  in 
the  record.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Williams.  I  still  get  back  to  this  question.  We  have  this 
580,000  tons  of  sugar  in  our  warehouses,  and  as  I  understand  it  under 
existing  law  it  requires  some  authority  to  use  that,  otherwise  you  will 
be  required,  as  you  interpret  it,  to  go  offshore  and  buy  this  sugar  if 
we  don’t  take  action  this  year,  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  law,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  is  true  that  would  mean  putting  out  an 
additional  $60  million  which  we  would  not  have  to  put,  out  if  we  use 
the  sugar  which  is  in  our  warehouse,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  the  administration  formula  proposes  that  we 
use  that. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know  you  did.  It  is  just  a  statement  of  fact. 
I  am  not  arguing  with  you. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  and  in  the  hypothetical  situation  you  mention  that 
is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  To  that  extent  in  this  immediate  period  where 
we  are  bothered  with  a  balance-of-payments  problem  we  would  have 
$60  million  on  our  balance  of  payments  this  year. 

Mr.  Mann.  Actually  I  think  it  is  higher  than  that.  I  am  not  sure 
but  what  the  figure  has  not  increased. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  higher,  but  that  is  a  rounded  figure.  It  is 
also  true  under  your  proposal  that  over  the  years  to  come,  if  that  is 
fed  back  in,  we  would  lose  that. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  would - 

Senator  Williams.  As  it  would  be  readjusted,  but  in  the  immediate 
future  it  would  represent  a  gain. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  we — the  domestic 
producers,  historically  in  this  market,  have  produced  about  two-thirds 
of  our  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  and  about  a  third  has  been 
bought  abroad.  Now,  when  we  absorb  the  580,000  tons,  actually  more 
than  that,  I  think  at  the  present  time,  this  disturbs  the  historical  two- 
thirds-one-third  balance,  and  a  lot  of  us  believe  that,  trade  is  good, 
not  bad,  mid  that  these  countries  are  entitled  to  earn  their  way,  and  so 
what  we  have  done  is  to  try  to  help  the  domestic  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  injury  to  the  foreign  producer. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  just  one  short  question.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  situation.  I  realize  you  have  endorsed  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  bill,  but,  that  is  not,  before  us.  We  have  before  us  the  bill  that 
was  passed  by  the  House  yesterday.  What  is  the  position  of  your  De- 
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partment  if  the  question  were  put  in  connection  with  that  particular 
bill.  Would  you  rather  see  it  carried  over  and  not  passed,  or  would 
you  say  it  is  better  than  no  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  We,  Senator,  the  first  thing  I  would  say  is  that  we  have 
such  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  that  we  think  the  Senate 
is  going  to  pass  the  best  bill  which  is,  we  think,  the  administration  bill. 
We  hope  at  least  this  will  be  the  case. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  joined  in  that  confidence. 

Now  then,  we  will  talk  about  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  decides  not  to  accept  the 
administration’s  bill,  which  I  hope  is  not  the  case,  then  I  would  say — 
and  I  am  speaking  now  for  myself — I  haven’t  consulted  on  this  with 
my  colleagues — I  would  say  that  I  hope  that  a  sugar  bill,  a  5-year 
sugar  bill,  hopefully  improved  over  the  House  version,  would  be 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  Even  though  it  was  the  Cooley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  would  hope  that - 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  hope  it  won’t  be  identical  with  that  because  if  the 
Senate  passed  a  version  that  did  not  coincide  exactly,  you  would  go 
to  conference  and  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  try  to  improve  on 
the  House  bill. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  hope  so,  and  I  certainly  hope  we  can 
improve  on  your  bill,  too. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  possible. 

Senator  Williams.  The  point  I  am  making  is  is  this  a  token  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  or  are  you  going  to  join  some  of 
us  in  saying  we  are  going  to  try  to  stop  this  House  bill  and  solve 
this  problem  right  at  this  particular  time  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  think  I  have  made  it  very  clear  that  we  think 
a  sugar  bill,  a  5-year  sugar  bill,  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
administration  is  what  the  consumer  needs  in  order  to  have  a  secure 
supply  available  in  the  future.  We  think  it  is  such  a  bill  and  that  it 
serves  the  needs  of  the  domestic  industry.  We  think  that  it  serves  a 
vital  need  in  the  producing  countries  of  the  world,  most  of  which  are 
underdeveloped.  We  think  that  obviously  we  ought  to  have  a  Sugar 
Act.  This  has  been  the  pattern  in  our  history  and  when  we  have  had 
a  Sugar  Act,  sugar  prices  have  been  stable  and  we  have  gotten  along 
very  well.  We  have  gone  now  nearly  a  year  without  a  Sugar  Act. 
We  were  unable,  as  you  know,  to  get  one  passed  last  year,  and  I  would 
regret  it  if  the  decision  of  the  Senate  were  to  postpone  this  for  still 
another  year. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
postpone  it  until  the  first  of  the  year,  when  we  can  have  just  a  little 
more  time  to  put  to  it,  rather  than  run  it  through  here  with  a  1-day 
hearing  and  maybe  inadequate  consideration. 

As  I  understand  it,  in  arriving  at  your  own  recommendations  you 
spent  many  hours  or  days  or  weeks  in  studying  this  and  working  out 
what  you  thought  was  an  equitable  formula,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  the  technicians  spent  a  great  many  man-hours, 
to  use  a  bureaucratic  phrase,  on  this.  I  myself  did  not  do  all  of  the 
arithmetic.  I  work  on  other  things,  too,  but  I  spent  a  good  many 
hours  on  it. 
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Senator  Williams.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  important  enough  that 
we,  too,  as  members  of  the  committee,  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  going  to  have  to  work  on  this,  spend  a  few  hours  on  it? 

We  haven’t  had  the  bill  before  us  until  this  morning,  and  to  be 
exactly  correct  I  guess  we  don’t  have  a  bill  yet.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
session,  and  we  won’t  get  the  bill  until  tomorrow. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  the  best  bill  before  you.  You  have  the 
Long  bill  which  is  the  best  one. 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  the  Louisiana  bill. 

Senator  Long.  The  one  he  is  advocating,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  regret  as  much  as  the  Senators  here  the  fact 
that  historically  the  sugar  bills  have  come  to  the  Senate  rather  late  in 
the  session.  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  is  not  due  to  any  delay 
or  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Senator  Williams.  No,  I  didn’t  say  that. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  introduce  a  sugar  bill  in  the  House  where  normally 
they  are  introduced  first,  at  the  time  which  is  convenient  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  in  August. 

Mr.  Mann.  And  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  determines 
when  the  hearings  will  be  held,  and  when  the  bill  will  go  to  the  floor, 
and  that,  in  turn,  usually  sets  the  timing  when  you  receive  it  here. 
I  regret  that  it  has  been  late. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  administration  knew  last  year,  and  you 
failed  to  get  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  Yet  you  did  not  get  your 
recommendations  down  even  to  the  House  until  in  August  of  this  year, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  am  wondering  if  we  couldn't  work  out  some 
kind  of  a  compromise  to  extend  this  over  until  the  early  months  of 
next  year,  at  which  time  we  could  have  orderly  hearings,  more  time 
for  consideration  both  in  the  hearings  and  in  the  Senate,  and  really 
work  out  a  more  intelligent  solution. 

What  you  are  asking  for  is  a  5-year  program.  It  is  not  just  a 
1-year  program. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  respect  very  much  the  Senator’s  view  on  this.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  points,  Senator. 

First,  the  sugar  bill  before  this  committee  is  not  a  new  bill.  This 
is,  in  effect,  legislation  with  which  this  committee  is  very  familiar, 
has  been  familiar  with  over  the  years.  The  changes  made  in  it  from 
the  traditional  pattern  are  rather  easily  identifiable  and  not  too 
significant. 

Secondly,  if  I  might  suggest,  recent  history  doesn't  indicate  to  me 
that  if  we  don't  get  a  sugar  bill  now  that  we  will  get  one  in  the  spring. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  you  never  have  tried  one  in  the  spring. 
From  my  experiences  since  I  have  been  down  here,  it  was  a  2-  or  3- 
clay  job  at  the  last  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Mann.  This  is,  to  be  frank  with  the  Senator,  my  concern.  If 
the  Senate  doesn’t  act  it  will  be  sometime  before  the  House  and  the 
Senate  can  get  together  on  a  bill,  and  it  will  not  be  the  spring,  it  will 
be  considerably  later  than  the  spring  and  this  will  introduce  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  markets  here  and  in  markets  around  the  world  and  in  all 
the  countries  that  depend  on  this  market. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  you  just  expressed  your  great  confidence 
in  our  ability  as  members  of  the  Senate,  and  so  if  you  could  just  retain 
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that  confidence  over  until  next  year,  why — no  further  questions,  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Mann,  the  differences  we  developed  between 
the  domestic  price  and  the  world  price  of  sugar  were  about  3.6  cents 
a  pound.  This  conies  to  $72  a  ton  on  the  basis  of  the  total  im¬ 
ports  from  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  2,300,000  tons.  This 
would  amount  to  $160  millions  bonus  to  foreign  producers.  If  we 
bought  at  the  world  price  these  savings  would  be  passed  along  to  the 
consumers  and  we  would  have  savings  therefore  of  $160  million. 

I  take  it  you  are  opposed  to  purchasing  at  world  price. 

Mr.  Manx.  Senator,  that  is  correct.  We  don't  think  that  it  is  any 
wiser  to  buy  sugar  at  lower  than  the  cost  of  actual  production  from 
our  friends  abroad  than  it  would  be  to  buy  it  from  our  own  domestic 
farmers  at  a  depressed  price. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  proposed  this  morning,  although  I  don't  know 
that  you  heard  it,  that  we  not  take  the  market  price  but  rather  a  15- 
year  moving  average,  and  I  can  say  that  my  computations  show  this 
would  be  approximately  4.22  cents.  I  have  been  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  a  good  deal,  and  this  figure,  I  have  frequently  heard 
in  talking  with  people  who  know  the  industry,  is  a  pretty  good  figure. 
The  high  figures  in  Santo  Domingo  are  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
Bosch  came  in  he  doubled  the  wages,  and  efficiency  went  down.  I 
approved  very  much  of  Bosch  in  general  but  I  think  it  is  true  that 
costs  went  up  in  sugar  refining  in  Santo  Domingo.  I  am  told  that  the 
private  company  which  operates  in  Santo  Domingo  can  produce  at, 
approximately  this  figure,  4.25  cents. 

Suppose  we  strike  out  the  current  market  price  and  say  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  15-year  moving  average  or  world  market  price,  and 
we  buy  it  at  the  15-year  moving  average,  or  the  market  price,  which¬ 
ever  is  higher. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  Senator,  as  you  know  as  well  as  anyone,  there 
is  a  very  deep-seated  feeling  on  the  part  of  developing  countries  that 
the  prices  they  receive  for  their  basic  products  continue  stable,  while 
the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  capital  goods  needed  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  are  steadily  rising. 

This  is  a  very  strong  feeling.  Even  as  we  are  speaking  here,  there 
has  been  a  meeting  going  on.  I  think,  in  Geneva,  where  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  are  suggesting  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
which  some  77  nations  have  made  that  more  consideration  be  paid  to 
terms  of  trade,  and  specifically  they  are  suggesting  that  the  beet  sugar 
forgo  production  increases  in  the  northern  half  of  the  globe  so  that 
the  developing  countries  can  supply  us  with  sugar. 

Now  that  is  one  extreme  which  is  obviously  not  acceptable  to  us. 

The  other  extreme  would  be  to  extract  from  them  the  lowest  possible 
price  under  whatever  formula,  and  there  are  a  number  that  could  be 
worked  out,  none  of  which,  I  think,  would  be  in  the  national  interests. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  spoke  of  a  15-year  moving  average  and  this 
would  include  the  high  prices  of  1950  and  1951  resulting  from  the 
Korean  war,  high  prices  of  1963-64  because  of  the  world  crop  failures 
and  decreased  production  in  Cuba.  So  they  would  get  the  advantage 
of  a  stable  price  and  of  a  15-year  moving  average,  which  would  be 
about  4.2  cents. 
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Now,  I  agree  that  2  cents  is  a  hard  bargain  and  I  don't  want  to  drive 
such  a  hard  bargain.  But  6.8  cents  is  a  windfall  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  paid  by  American  consumers  and  the  poor  use 
more  sugar  than  the  rich. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  whatever  formula  we  use  the  price  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  remains  the  same  unless  the  structure  of  the  Sugar  Act  is 
altered  radically. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  was  not  proposing  even  that. 

Mr.  Mann.  What  you  are  proposing  in  essence  is  a  saving  in  dollar 
exchange ;  it  would  not  be  passed  on  to  the  American  consumer. 

Senator  Douglas.  1  am  starting  on  with  a  lower  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Now  you  say  that  involves  too  much  of  a  change  in  the  act. 
What  about  an  import  fee  which  you  have  always  opposed  in  the  past 
and  which  you  were  successful  in  defeating  in  1961,  how  about  an 
import  fee,  this  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  drive 
the  price  down.  The  actual - 

Senator  Douglas.  No,  I  am  proposing  to  keep  the  price  at  the  15- 
year  moving  average,  but  that  the  difference  between  the  15-year  mov¬ 
ing  average  and  the  current  market  price  be  offset  with  an  import  fee, 
a  corresponding  import  fee,  and  this,  according  to  my  computations 
will  mean  a  saving  of  around  $160  million  a  year,  no  small  sum  to  the 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Manx.  Senator,  regarding  the  cost  of  production,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  agree  that  the  average  cost  is  as  low  as  you  put  it.  It  is,  as  I 
said  in  my  statement,  something  that  is  very  hard  to  be  categoric  about, 
but  certainly  the  cost  of  production  is  between,  somewhere  between, 
4  and  5  cents,  with  a  consideration - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  put  it  at  41/5  cents. 

Mr.  Mann.  Excuse  me,  sir,  with  a  considerable  number  of  producers 
producing  at  a  price  in  excess  of  5  cents,  at  least  some. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  back  and  take  a  20-year 
moving  average. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Which  would  include  the  high  prices  of  the  war 
period. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  was  about  to  say,  Senator,  that  the  net  price  which 
the  foreign  producer  gets  for  sugar  in  this  market,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  5.7  cents.  He  gets  a  total  of  6.8,  but  if  you  deduct  from  that 
the  tariff  he  has  to  pay  and  the  freight  and  the  insurance  he  is  actually 
getting  5.7. 

I  myself,  think,  that  is  not  an  exorbitant  price  to  pay  for  sugar,  the 
cost  of  producing  which  is  somewhere  between  4  and  5  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  if  you  gave  them  4 y2  cents  this  would  be  a 
saving  of  $25  a  ton  on  2 14  million  tons.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  some¬ 
thing  over  $60  million.  I  cannot  take  those  figures  as  inconsequential. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  tosses  them  off  as  only  a  few  millions; 
I  Cannot  take  those  figures  as  inconsequential. 

Air.  Mann.  Well,  I  certainly  didn’t  say  that  any  figure  of  that  mag¬ 
nitude  is  inconsequential.  The  point  is  whether  we  should — whether 
it  would  be  in  the  national  interest - - 

Senator  Douglas.  Why  isn’t  it  ? 
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Mr.  Mann  (continuing).  To  deprive  sugar-producing  countries, 
sugar-exporting  countries,  of  this  part  of  their — what  I  would  con¬ 
sider  to  be — their  fair  share  of  the  purchase  price  in  this  market,  which 
1  repeat,  is  not  any  higher,  and  indeed  is  lower,  than  the  purchase  price 
paid  for  most  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  world  by  other  countries. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  come  to  their  fair  share,  let  me  ask  you,  do 
you  think  they  have  these  quotas  as  a  right  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Where  do  they  get  their  quotas  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  live - 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  not  the  quotas  come  from  the  previous  Cuban 
quota  of  approximately  4  million  tons  which  has  been  distributed  in 
three  ways  since  we  properly  placed  a  boycott  on  Cuba;  namely,  some 
increase  in  domestic  production,  some  for  increased  purchase  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  some  for  the  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  Isn’t,  that  where  the  Cuban  quota  was  distributed? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  way  the  Cuban  quota  was  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  I  will  come  to  this  question  in  a  minute  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  referred  to  it,  but  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Congress  has  repeatedly  warned  the  State  Department  that  these 
quotas  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  right,  that  they  were  merely  tem¬ 
porary  allocations  which  could  be  discontinued  at  any  time,  isn't  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Has  the  State  Department  so  warned  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  Congress  has  declared  this  is  not  a  right  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  we  have,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  my  travels  through  the  Caribbean  region  I 
find  that  the  countries  assume,  however,  that  this  is  a  right,  and  that 
any  proposal  to  diminish  the  quantities  or  reduce  the  price  which  they 
have  received  is  treated  as  a  violation  of  a  contractual  right  which  we 
have  made  with  them. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  completely,  that  trade  or  aid, 
neither  one  is  a  state  of  nature,  but  we  do  live  in  an  interdependent 
world  and  we  try  to  export,  and  we  try  to  import  in  a  way  that  meets 
our  essential  needs  and,  we  hope,  our  national  interest,  and  also  the 
needs  of  other  countries.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  right.  I  don’t  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  any  particular  price. 

Senator  Long.  Senator,  we  are  operating  under  the  Ful bright  rule. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  didn’t  know  we  were — or  what  it  is. 

Senator  Long.  The  Senator  has  used  up  his  10  minutes.  We  will 
come  back  to  you,  Senator  Douglas.  You  have  asked  some  very  en¬ 
lightening  questions  and  you  have  done  a  great  job. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  did  not  suggest  this  rule. 

Senator  Long.  That’s  the  rule  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
It  is  well  that  members  get  used  to  it.  It  is  a  very  fine  rule. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  committee  follows  that  rule  when  there 
is  a  large  attendance.  We  never  do  when  there  is  a  small  attendance. 

Senator  Long.  I  am  sorry. 

We  are  proud  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  here. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  I  don't  wish  to  stop  the  Senator.  I  made  no 
sucli  suggestion  at  all. 

Senator  Long.  You  didn't- — I  did.  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  full 
responsibility.  I  thought  that’s  the  way  we  operate  on  your  committee. 

Senator  Fulbright.  When  there  is  a  large  attendance  we  do.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.  It’s  a  pretty  good  rule  under  some  circum¬ 
stances.  We  normally  don’t  have  bills  come  before  that  committee  of 
this  magnitude  and  expect  to  pass  on  them  in  1  day,  with  hearings 
that  are  as  rapid  as  this  one.  And  this  is  true  every  year 

Senator  Long.  We  have  not  passed  on  the  bill.  We  had  one  man 
sit  here  for  6  hours,  Air.  Chairman,  and  then  this  man  has  been  here 
for  about  an  hour.  I  don’t  think  we  are  in  any  great  haste  about 
working  on  the  bill,  even  though  the  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  justification  with  regard 
to  the  developing  countries  might  be  acceptable.  What  about  these 
countries  that  are  not  developing  countries,  such  as  South  Africa 
and  Australia?  What  justification  do  you  have  for  including  them? 

Mr.  Mann.  Our  normal  trade  policy  is  one  of  most-favorecl-nation 
nondiscrimination. 

What  we  attempted  to  do,  without  discriminating  against  anyone, 
was  to  allocate  quotas  in  accordance  with  exports  to  this  market  in 
1963-64,  and  simultaneously  we  recommended,  the  administration  did, 
that  the  President  be  given  the  authority  to  cease  in  whole  or  in  part 
buving  sugar  from  any  particular  country. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Nations  has  been 
considering  this,  as  the  chairman  knows,  and  they  have  passed  certain 
resolutions  which  we  adhere  to  concerning  the  sale  of  arms,  I  believe. 

We  have  not  yet  decided  to  levy  an  embargo  on  all  exports  from 
South  Africa,  and  indeed  we  sell  a  great  deal  to  South  Africa,  we  trade 
with  South  Africa. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  future  this  policy  will  be  changed,  either  in  the 
United  Nations  or  nationally. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  see  any  analogy 
between  a  premium  price,  a  subsidy,  and  normal  trade. 

The  most- favored-nation  treatment  is  a  policy  developed  with  regard 
to  normal  trade.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  false  analogy  to  say  that  this 
also  applies  to  handouts. 

We  don’t  do  that  in  the  aid  program.  We  certainly  pick  and  choose 
between  them.  And  your  justification  all  along  here  for  this  is  because 
they  are  developing,  and  therefore  they  need  it. 

Now,  you  shifted  to  nondiscrimination. 

Put  we  have  never  had  a  principle  of  nondiscrimination  when  it 
comes  to  aid.  And  this  is  aid. 

You  make  it  equivalent  to  aid,  a  form  of  aid,  when  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  developing  countries. 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  slip  over  and  apply  that  to  ordinary  trade, 
which  this  is  not. 

Air.  Mann.  Well,  it  is  ordinary  trade,  Senator,  in  the  sense  that 
90  percent  of  the  sugar  trade  in  the  world  moves  in  sheltered  markets- 
and  at  pi-ices  which  are  as  high  or  higher  than  we  pay  in  this  market. 

ATow,  I  would  say  that  the  90  percent  is  a  better  indicator  of  what 
is  normal  than  the  10  percent. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don’t  understand  why  you  do  not  advocate 
that  we  simply  increase  the  quota  to  these  developing  countries.  It  is 
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my  information  that  many  of  them  will  be  willing  to  take  larger 
quotas — they  employ  high-priced  representatives  to  increase  their 
quota.  And  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  they  could  supply  more  than  these 
quotas — the  developing  countries ?. 

Mr.  M  ann".  I  think  that’s  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  then,  why  don’t  we  give  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Most  of  the  countries — all  of  the  countries  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  which  is  the  lion’s  share  of  this- — we  cannot  really 
count  the  Philippines,  because  this  is  a  treaty  right,  as  you  know — 
are  developing  countries,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  are  developing  countries. 

There  are  many  African  nations  there.  There  is  Taiwan,  where  we 
have  a  national  interest,  I  think,  in  helping  them  to  maintain  their 

economy.  ...  . 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  we  have  just  discontinued  economic  aid 
to  Taiwan  on  the  ground  they  did  not  need  it.  Now  you  come  back  and 
o;ive  it  to  them  again.  The  AID  people  bragged  about  the  fact  that 
we  could  discontinue  aid  to  Taiwan,  because  she  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  she  does  not  need  it. 

Now  you  come  in  and  say  we  are  going  to  give  it  to  them  in  another 
way. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  with  all  due  respect,  I  really  do  not  think 
that  trade  in  sugar  is  exactly  the  same  as  aid. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  I  though  that  is  the  point  you  were  mak- 
ing- — this  is  a  form  of  aid,  that  we  are  giving  it  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  that  need  it.  That  is  rather  persuasive,  because  I  agree  most 
of  these  countries,  with  some  exceptions,  are  recipients  of  aid,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  give  them  aid,  it  is  probably  a  little  better  to  give  it 
this  way  than  it  would  be  a  direct  statement.  Although  I  am  not  sure. 
The  point  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  is  that  there  is  very 
little  assurance  in  many  cases  that  this  really  reaches  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Perhaps  they  would  raise  their  labor  from  10  cents  an  hour  to 
12  cents  an  hour,  maybe  15.  But.  the  major  part  of  it  accrues  to  a 
few  very  large  and  very  wealthy  producers,  the  ones  who  hire  their 
representatives  here. 

But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  ... 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  you  on  the  argument  that  it  is  in  the 
place  of  aid.  But  how  yon  can  justify  it  in  countries  like  South 
Africa,  the  largest  producer  of  gold  and  diamonds  in  the  world,  with 
certainly  a  favorable  balance  with  the  whole  world  and  who  in  no 
way  needs  it— Australia  doesn’t  need  it— I  don’t  quite  see  why  non¬ 
discrimination  can  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  include  them  under  the 
umbrella. 

I  was  coming  to  this  point. 

Senator  Long.  Might  I  insert  this  ? 

Would  you  mind  providing  for  the  record  the  wire  you  sent,  those 
South  Africans  that  we  could  not  get  sugar,  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  provide  this  sugar,  we  would  buy  sugar  from  them  in  the  future, 
and  that  they  could  count  on  favorable  treatment  from  this  country  if 
thev  would  provide  us  sugar  when  we  could  not  get  it  ? 

IVIr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  do  that.  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  record  I  was  in  Mexico,  as  Ambassador,  at  the  time  this  wire  was 
sent,  I  personally  went  over  and  talked  to  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
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delivered  the  note  saying  in  effect  that  if  they  would  help  us  in  our 
time  of  need,  that  this  is  something  we  would  take  into  account. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  was  read  into  the  record  by  Mr.  Tom 
Murphy  on  p.  101.) 

Senator  Long.  It  cost  them  $12  million  to  do  that,  they  tell  me. 

Mr.  Mann.  And  I  remember  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in 
Mexico,  which  by  the  way  is  not  owned  by  a  few  rich  people — it  is 
owned  by  many,  many  very  small  farmers — came  and  asked  me,  as 
Ambassador,  if  we  were  serious  about  this,  and  since  I  had  just  de¬ 
livered  a  note  on  instructions,  I  told  them  we  were.  And  they  asked 
me  if  I  realized  that  this  would  mean  a  loss  to  them,  to  the  industry, 
the  private  sector,  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12  to  $15  mil¬ 
lion,  and  I  said  that  I  did.  And  they  sold  us  the  sugar. 

Now,  I  think  substantially  the  same  thing  must  have  happened  in 
all  the  other  countries  that  exported  to  us  at  lower  than  the  world  price 
during  the  1963-64  period. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Since  we  are  on  a  time  limitation — is  the  chair¬ 
man  on  his  own  time  or  my  time  ? 

Senator  Long.  I  will  give  you  more  time. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Are  you  taking  this  out  of  your  time  ? 

Senator  Long.  I  am  just  trying  to  operate  by  the  Fulbright  rule. 
You  call  it  as  you  see,  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don’t  interrupt  my  members  when  we  are  on 
a  time  limitation. 

Now,  take  this  great  sacrifice.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  Mexico  and  the 
others,  too,  have  already  made  up  out  of  this  year’s  allocation  as  much 
as  they  sacrificed?  Now  you  are  proposing  to  pay  them  5  years,  a 
big  quota  that  is  as  much  each  year  as  they  lost  on  that  1  year’s  ship¬ 
ments.  That  is  not  a  very  good  business  deal,  if  that  is  the  reason. 

But  I  am  not  quarreling  about  Mexico.  There  are  special  reasons 
about  Mexico,  and  all  these  others. 

What  I  am  quarreling  about,  is  these  countries  who  do  not  need  it, 
that  are  as  well  or  better  off  than  we  are — why  we  want  to  give  them  a 
big  handout  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Now,  why  would  you  object  to  an  amendment  that  the  recapture  fee 
should  apply  to  countries  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ?  Would 
you  have  an  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  could  not  recommend  that  because  most  of 
them  are  developing  countries.  South  Africa  plays  a  small  part,  in 
this,  comparatively. 

Senator  F ulbright.  Well,  is  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  There  are  a  number  of  African  countries  here.  I  can 
read  them  to  the  chairman. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  have  the  list.  You  don’t  need  to  read  them 
all.  They  were  gone  over  this  morning. 

But,  you  have  Fiji  in  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  production  in 
Fiji  belongs  to  a  very  big  Australian  corporation.  All  the  benefit 
really  will  accrue  to  it — the  same  corporation  that  supplies  much  of 
the  sugar  of  the  Australian  quota. 

I  have  nothing  against  Australia.  I  just  don’t  see  why  we  should 
give  them  aid  in  this  form.  We  don’t  give  them  aid  in  any  other  form. 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  one  of  our  stanchest  allies. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  know  that,  sure,  they  are.  And  we,  are  help¬ 
ing  them,  too.  But  I  don’t  know  why  this  is  a  way  to  pay  them. 
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Mr.  Mann.  Well,  Senator - 

Senator  Fulbright.  They  are  friends. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  you  would  accept  my  premise,  which  I  don  t  think 
you  are  going  to,  that  this  is  not  aid,  that  this  is  trade,  normal  trade, 
the  kind  of  trade  where  90  percent  of  the  world  sugar  moves  m,  then  1 
think  this  problem  would  go  away. 

I  do  not  accept  the  premise  that  every  time  we  buy  a  pound  of  sugar 
from  Australia  that  we  are  extending  aid  to  Australia.  I  would  rather 
put  it  that  I  would  hate  to  see  us  pay  a  lower  price  than  Europe  pays, 
than  the  Sino-Soviet,  bloc  pays,  and  England  pays,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  developed  countries  pay.  I  would  hate  to  see  us  adopt  the 
price  that  is  below  what  I  would  consider  to  be  the  world  norm. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  put  it  another  way.  I  just  don’t  see 
why  you  include  them  in.  Why  not  just  confine  it  to  the  developing 

countries?  ,  , 

Mr.  Mann.  Simply  because  Australia  m  1963  and  1964,  the  base 

period  selected,  did  ship  to  us  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  and  we  did 
not  want  to  discriminate  against  an  ally  which  is  furnishing,  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost,  troops  and  other  things  in  the  Vietnamese  struggle, 
for  example. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  let's  get  to  one  other  subject. 

On  the  allocation  of  the  quota,  do  you  prefer,  do  you  recommend 
that  this  be  a  function  left  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  or 
the  Congress,  as  you  like,  or  that  the  executive  should  do  this  job  ( 
Mr.  Mann.  On  the  allocation  of  country  quotas,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Senator  Fulbright.  Foreign  countries,  yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  don’t  mind  giving  my  opinion  on  this. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  that’s  what  I  asked  for. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  it  is  understood  that  I  am  not  trying  to  dilute  the 

authority  of  Congress.  .  .  T 

Senator  Fulbright.  Xo,  I  am  not  very  sensitive  about  that,  i 

don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it  anyway. 

What’s  your  opinion  ?  , 

Mr.  Mann.  My  opinion  is  that  the  allocation  of  quotas  can  best  be 
made  by  the  technicians  on  the  basis  of  existing  trade  patterns. 
Senator  Fulbright.  In  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  the  executive  branch. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  then - — 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  mv  personal  opinion. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  then  would  you  approve  of  the  substitute 
I  offered  which  does  that?  It  takes  care  of  the  domestic  exactly  as 
the  administration  bill  does.  Really  the  only  ditference  in  it  is  with 
regard  to  who  is  to  allocate  it.  and  it  asks  the  administration  to  set  up 
a  permanent  method  for  foreign  allocation— hopefully  this  would 
improve  the  climate  under  which  this  bill  arrives  in  Congress  each  year. 
Do  you  have  any  objection  to  that  procedure  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  would  answer  that  in  two  parts,  it  I  may. 
As  far  as  the  present  bill  recommended  by  the  administration  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  need  for  that  because  the  allocations  had  been 
made  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  compatible  with  our  normal  com¬ 
mercial  practices.  ,  „  ,1 

If  the  Senator  is  saying  that  for  the  future  the  Congress  would 
like  to  have  the  executive  take  over  his  task,  this  is  something  that  i 
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would  recommend  to  my  many  bosses,  and  they  are  many,  as  some¬ 
thing  the  administration  ought  to  support. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  that  substitute 
does,  because  you  retain  your  existing  power  to  make  the  allocation 
just  as  you  have,  presumably,  under  that.  Under  that  substitute  you 
would  make  exactly  the  same  ones  you  now  make,  unless  in  the  course 
of  the  hearing  you  have  been  persuaded  that  some  of  these  countries 
don't  deserve  it.  But  that  is  still  your  discretion.  You  could  make 
precisely  the  same  allocation  you  have  already  made.  So  it  would  not 
change  that  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  are  talking  about  this  particular  provision,  in  a 
separate  law,  plus  the  bill  which  is  before  the  committee,  this  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  would  say,  as  I  have  already  said — that  I  would  personally 
support.  But  your  bill  substantially  changes  the  administration  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  ways,  and  among  other  things  it  defers  any 
final  action  on  it  until  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 

Senator  Fulbright.  But  the  existent  sugar  bill  runs  until  next 
December  1966.  So  you  still  have  the  existing  authority.  It  does  not 
defer  anything  other  than  the  method  by  which  you  would  perma¬ 
nently  allocate  it.  It  does  not  defer  the  allocation.  You  would  still 
have  the  same  rights  you  now  have.  Actually  there  is  no  need  for  a 
bill,  except  for  the  domestic  people  who  have  made  a  good  case,  and  I 
don't  think  anybody  is  arguing  with  it — I  certainly  don’t.  And  I 
don’t  see  that  it  changes  anything  from  the  administration  bill  other 
than  it  gives  the  executive,  the  responsibility  to  develop  a  permanent 
method  of  allocation  instead  of  having  this  kind  of  hassle. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  that  feature  of  it,  as  I  said,  I  have  no  trouble 
with.  But  I  do  think  that  not  only  should  the  Congress  think  about 
the  needs  of  the  domestic  sugar  grower,  but  we  also  ought  to  think 
about  the  foreign  growers,  and  they  need  a  bill  so  that  they  will  know 
how  to  plan,  what  revenues  they  can  count  on  when  they  making  up 
their  budgets,  make  their  plans  ahead,  just  as  our  people. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Maybe  I  don’t  understand  it — but  if  we  had  no 
bill  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  you  now  have  authority  to  give  them  the 
allocation,  which  would  be  the  same  that  you  have  already  set  out  in 
this  bill.  You  already  done  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  there  is  a  difference,  I  think,  between  the 
administration  making  an  allocation  for  a  1-year  period  and  Congress 
passing  a  bill  for  a  5-year  period.  This  is  that  difference  I  am  talking 
about. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  of  course,  that  5  years  is  what  bothers  us, 
whether  or  not  we  are  doing  right.  I  think  the  5  years  is  the  element 
in  here  which  is  rather  unusual. 

How  often  have  we  passed  a  5-year  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  think  4  and  5  years  is  about  the  standard.  I  am 
not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Sugar  Act  as  you  are,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Usually  3  years  has  been  the  longest,  has  it  not  ? 
Five  years  is  longer  than  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  am  told  that,  pre-Castro,  the  average  was  four,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What - 

Mr.  Mann.  If  it  would  make  the  chairman  feel  better,  we  might  be 
able  to  live  with  a  4-year  bill. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  That  does  not  really  bother  me  so  much  as  this 
method  of  allocation. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  for  you  to  take  this — and  I  agree 
with  what  you  said  about  the  allocation.  I  think  the  people  who  are 
in  the  executive  who  are  experts  on  this,  spend  all  their  time  on  it, 
are  betted  qualified  to  do  this.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  in 
this  substitute. 

Mr.  Mann.  Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  1  think  we  have  learned 
this  year  is  that  if  we  depart  from  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for 
allocating  quotas,  everybody  has  a  different  criterion,  and  you  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box.  One  person  wants  to  eliminate  because  they 
vote  one  way  or  another  in  some  OAS  meeting.  Another  person  wants 
to  favor  or  punish  because  of  some  other  act  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  past.  And  I  think  when  you  start  down  this  road,  picking  and 
choosing,  you  get  so  many  criteria  that  what  you  end  up  with  is  a  kind 
of  Tower  of  Babel,  without  much  rhyme  or  reason  to  it.  And  this 
rule  of  following  nondiscriminatory  trade  patterns,  until  such  time 
as  a  decision  has  been  taken,  either  to  break  relations  or  to  break 
commercial  relations,  or  to  impose  sanctions,  or  something  of  that  kind 
is,  1  think,  the  most  orderly  way  to  trade. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  my  time  is  up,  I  am  informed. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Hartke. 

Senator  Hartke.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  last  paragraph  of  your  state¬ 
ment  deals  with  the  problem  which  I  was  discussing  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Agricultural  Department— that  is  in  regard  to  section 
408(c).  Why  is  the  administration  interested  in  diluting  or  elimi¬ 
nating,  I  should  say — eliminating  the  authority,  realty,  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  act  in  this  field  in  regard  to  the  expropriation,  seizure  of 
American  property  and  American  business  in  countries  which  are  re¬ 
ceiving  preferential  treatment  in  regard  to  sugar  purchases  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  the  administration  bill  does  not  propose  the 
elimination  of  the  President’s  authority  regarding  the  Hickenlooper- 
Adair  amendment. 

What  we  do  propose,  in  lieu  of  this,  is  broad  authority  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  reduce  or  eliminate  purchases  from  any  country  whenever 
he  deems  it  in  the  national  interest.  That  includes  this  and  many  other 
factors. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  what  is  there  objectionable  to  the  law  as 
it  is  written  in  section  408(c)  or  what  is  there  objectionable  in  the 
provision  of  section  4(c)  as  contained  on  pages  28  and  29  of  the  House 
bill? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Hicken- 
looper-Adair  amendment  is  not  a  bad  law.  I  think  it  has  been  stated 
in  enough  bills  where  everybody  understands  how  the  Congress  and 
how  the  administration  and  how  the  American  people  feel  about  con¬ 
fiscation  of  property.  All  we  are  suggesting  here  in  this  bill  is  that  the 
President  be  given  very  broad  authority  which  would  include  this,  but 
not  be  limited  to  this, 'to  buy  or  not  to  buy  in  accordance  with  his  de¬ 
termination  of  what  the  national  interest  is. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  why  take  this  out  of  the  bill  ?  Why  not 
just  add  that  provision  and  sav  that  the  President  shall  have  that 
authority  ?  Why  change  it?  Isn’t  it  an  elementary  principal  of  law 
that  it  is  presumed  that  the  legislature  would  not  do  a  needless  thing  ? 
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Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  practiced  law,  you 
have  got  me  on  that  one.  I  think  that  is  a  rule,  one  of  the  rules  of 
interpreting  statutes,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Senator  Dartre.  Yes.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  presumption 
that  something  occurred — in  other  words,  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair 
interpretation,  if  you  took  this  out— it  would  be  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  law  then  to  say  it  was  taken  out  for  the  very  specific  reason  that 
expropriation  and  seizure  of  American  business  and  seizure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  property  in  any  foreign  nation  should  not  be  justification  for  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  quotas.  Isn’t  that  their  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  interpreted  that  way  abroad, 
sir. 

Senator  Hartke.  Well,  what  other  purpose  can  there  be,  in  other 
words,  in  taking  this  out?  What’s  the  reasoning?  Whose  recom¬ 
mendation  is  this?  Is  this  a  State  Department  recommendation? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  State  Department  recommendation  made  initially 
was  that  the  President  be  given  very  broad  authority  to  buy  or  not 
buy  from  any  particular  country,  wherever  he  deemed  it  in  the  national 
interest.  And  I  think  the  advantage  of  that  paragraph,  which  is 
very  short  and  very  simple,  over  this  very  long,  complex  paragraph 
which  could  raise  a  lot  of  legal  questions - 

Senator  Hartke.  For  example,  what  legal  question  can  be  raised? 
Nationalization ?  I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  term.  Expropriated  or 
otherwise  seized  of  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  or  the 
business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  U.S.  citizens  or  any  cor¬ 
poration,  partnership  or  association  not  less  than  50  percent  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  a  U.S.  citizen — is  that,  difficult  to  understand?  I 
think  that,  is  very  easy  to  understand. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  not  studied  this.  T  have  not  had  a  lawver  study 
it,  Senator.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  the  Hiekenlooper-Adair  amend¬ 
ment,  which  this  is  based  on,  did  raise  a  number  of  legal  problems. 

Senator  Hartke.  Now,  in  your  statement,,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say 
that  you  want,  this  taken  out.  Now,  certainly  there  must  be  some  rea¬ 
son  why.  You  could  have  put  it  into  your  short  written  statement — 
it  was  not  a  long  statement,  it  was  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  Senator,  if  I  may  explain  my  position,  it  is  very 
simple. 

I  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a  short,  simple  paragraph 
which  gives  great  flexibility  to  the  administration,  to  the  President, 
to  act  whenever  situations  such  as  those  described  here  and  others 
occur. 

Senator  Hartke.  For  example,  what  other  conditions  are  you  think¬ 
ing  of? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  it  is  better  not  to  fry  to  enumerate  everv  situa¬ 
tion — some  of  which  we  could  not  possibly  foresee — and  spell  this  out, 
out  in  detail,  that  is  essentially  my  position. 

Senator  Hartke.  Do  you  feel  that  this  is  a  complicated  wording 
here  on  page  29  of  H.P.  11135  where  it  says  that,  if  there  has  been 
been — 

violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  fi  months  following 
the  taking  of  action  any  of  the  above  categories  to  take  appropriate  and  ade¬ 
quate  steps  to  remedy  such  situations  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
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international  law  toward  each  citizen  or  entity,  including  the  prompt  payment 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so  nationalized, 
expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
conditions,  or  breaches  of  such  international  agreements  as  the  case  may  be, 

and  so  forth — do  you  think  those  are  complicated  words?  Aren’t 
these  the  very  things  that  happened  in  many  of  these  nations  to  which 
we  object  very  seriously,  and  as  a  result  we  have  attempted  in  many 
cases  to  secure  agreements  from  nations  which  heretofore  have  not 
given  us  such  approval  and  such  assurances? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  don’t  think  that  is  any  more  complicated 
than  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Senator  Hartke.  That’s  what  I  agree.  I  think  that  is  very  fine 
language.  I  approve  of  it,  I  would  just  like  for  you  to  approve  of  it. 
If  you  approve  of  it,  we  can  end  this  discussion  and  hurry  this  hear¬ 
ing  along. 

Mr.  Mann.  You  don’t  think  as  a  lawyer  that  this  phrase  “violated 
the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  international  agree¬ 
ment,”  would  ever  give  rise  to  any  interpretations  of  any  kind? 

Senator  Hartke.  I  think  it  might  give  rise  to  interpretations  that 
might  be  all  right.  But  I  don’t,  think  it,  is  going  to  give  any  more 
rise  to  interpretations  whether  or  not  the  President  makes  any  deci¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  these  matters,  or  somebody  down  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  says  this  is  not  sufficient  to  impose  any  suspension  of  the 
quota,  such  as  going  in  and  appropriating  our  property. 

Don’t  you  think  that  American  business  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
American  flag  someplace  to  give  it  some  type  of  protection,  when  we 
are  paying  a  premium  price  for  their  sugar,  a  quota — we  have  a  whole 
roomful  of  people  here  looking  for  a  quota.  Maybe  we  can  find  some 
country  that  does  not  want  to  agree  with  that,  and  some  other  country 
might,  be  willing  to  pick  up  that  share. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last  23  years  of  my 
life  trying  to  help  the  American  investor  and  help  collect  claims.  The 
answer  to  your  question  is  that  I  think  one  of  the  elementary  duties 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  one  of  our  first,  duties  and  oldest  duties,  is  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

We  are  talking  now  about  the  best  way  to  do  this. 

All  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  if  you  gave  the  President  flexibil¬ 
ity  that  would  enable  him  in  some  cases  to  suspend  instead  of  cut  off, 
he  could  reduce  it  instead  of  eliminating  it  entirely,  and  have  all  kinds 
of  room  to  maneuver.  And  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  in  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  give  the  President  that  power,  rather  than  to  put  him 
in  a  kind  of  a  strait  jacket. 

Senator  Hartke.  You  think  this  provision  puts  him  in  a  strait- 
j acket  ?  Let  me  read  it  to  you. 

The  President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  provision  of  quota,  or  authorization 
to  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appro¬ 
priate  steps  are  being  taken. 

I  think  that  is  very  broad,  discretionary  authority  given  to  the 
President.  If  the  President  makes  a  finding  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  American  business  interest  has  been  protected,  then  it  is  sufficient — 
that  would  be  justification  for  him  to  go  ahead. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  type  of  provision  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  it  is  not  as  flexible  as  the  other  paragraph  that  I 
referred  to,  Senator. 
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Senator  Hartke.  Well,  maybe  I  am  not  as  interested  in  having  it  as 
flexible  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  recall  that  when  I  went  over  to 
Nigeria,  that  the  State  Department  had  been  negotiating  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  think  they  said  21/?  years  when  I  went  over  there,  for  an 
expropriation  treaty.  And  I  talked  to  the  Prime  Minister  about 
that— Prime  Minister  Balewa.  I  said  I  was  going  to  come  back  here 
and  recommend  no  foreign  aid  be  extended  to  Nigeria  until  that  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  signed.  Before  I  got  back  here  the  documents  had 
arrived  and  was  signed  before  the  end  of  the  year,  1962. 

Do  you  see  anything  wrong  in  interesting  the  other  countries  in 
accepting  international  responsibilities  and  abiding  by  agreements? 

Mr.  Mann.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Hartke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  not  really  studied  this  paragraph  as  much  as 
you  have. 

Does  this  say  that  if  a  country  has  not  signed,  let  us  say,  an  invest¬ 
ment  guarantee  agreement  it  should  not  be  able  to  sell  any  sugar  to 

us? 

Senator  Hartke.  No,  it  doesn’t  mention  an  investment  guarantee. 
It  says  if  they  violate  any  provisions  of  an  agreement  that  was  entered 
into.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  treaty  or  international  agreement 
with  them,  either  through  a  bilateral  agreement  or  through  a  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement,  those  treaties  are  to  be  upheld.  If  they  violate 
them,  this  is  reason  for  suspension. 

Mr.  M  ann.  Unfortunately  my  Legal  Adviser  is  not  here.  I  wonder 
if  you  would  permit  me  to  ask  him  to  prepare  an  opinion  on  this  and 
we  could  have  it  to  you  by  tomorrow  noon. 

Senator  Hartke.  If  you  can  assure  me  he  will  have  a  favorable 
opinion,  I  will  be  glad  to. 

But  let  me  ask  you  this,  then — we  will  pass  that. 

Is  my  t  ime  up  ? 

All  right. 

I  took  7  minutes  out  of  6  hours  on  the  last  man.  That’s  not  bad. 

On  this  question  of  the  AID  people,  have  you  discussed  this  matter 
with  AID  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  any  nature  what¬ 
soever  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Certainly. 

Senator  Hartke.  Y on  have  ? 

Mr.  M  ann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hartke.  If  they  say  they  have  not,  would  they  be  wrong? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hartke.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  it  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  With  the  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Mr. 
Vaughn,  and  several  of  his  staff — my  staff  and  his  staff.  I  think  I 
discussed  it  personally  on  one  or  more  occasions  with  him.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  my  staff  has  at  great  length. 

Senator  Hartke.  Are  there  any  memorandums  or  exchanges  of 
memorandums  between  the  two  agencies,  between  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  AID  agency  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  don't  think  we  make  interoffice  memoran¬ 
dums  when  we  talk  to  each  other.  We  would  not  get  anything  done 
if  we  did  that.  We  move  prettv  fast  over  the  telephone  and  in  the 
corridors. 
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I  think  the  Senator  can  assume  that  the  AID  agency  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  Department.  I  attend  meetings  with  Mr.  David 
Bell,  who  is  the  AID  Administrator,  three  or  four  times  a  week.  We 
discuss  all  kinds  of  problems  around  the  world. 

I  attend  meetings  with  Mr.  Vaughn,  staff  meetings,  and  we  meet 
together. 

I  think  the  Senator  can  assume  that  we  do  our  best  to  keep  coordi¬ 
nated. 

Senator  Hartke.  But  there  are  no  records  of  such  discussions. 

1  understand  my  time  is  expired. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Carlson. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  shall  not  ask  many  questions. 

I  believe  you  made  the  comment  that  some  of  these  allocations  were 
made  based  largely  on  some  help  that  you  got  when  there  was  a  little 
sugar  difficulty  in  world  supply. 

As  I  read  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  report  it  says  that 
countries  which  lost  money  by  shipping  to  the  United  States  in  1964 
have  already  made  it  back  in  1965.  Yet  as  I  read  the  bill,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill  is  designed  to  reward  these  countries  over  and  over 
again  between  now  and  1971.  How  do  you  justify  that? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  the  world  price  of  sugar  over  a  year  ago  was 
higher  than  the  U.S.  price.  Normally  the  U.S.  price  is  higher  than 
the  world  price. 

I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  justify  buying  sugar  abroad  solely  on 
the  basis  of  1963-64.  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  as  a  large  market, 
as  a  developed  country,  to  pay  fair  prices  for  primary  products  around 
the  world.  That  is  the  real  basis  for  this.  And  in  1963-64  quota 
period,  we  emphasized  that  simply  because  of  the  history  that  we  have 
already  been  over.  That  had  more  to  do  with  the  base  period  that  we 
selected  than  the  other  thing  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  do  you  think  that  we  should  give  them  a 
5-year  payment,  increase  in  quotas,  based  upon  what  they  did  for  1  or  '2 
years,  rather  than  a  shorter  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Not  solely  on  that  basis,  Senator,  no. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  some  of  these 
allegations.  I  notice  that  the  administration  bill  gives  about  a  1- 
percent  quot  a  to  F ranee,  and  two  of  her  islands. 

Now,  how  many  dollars  would  that  be  worth  annually  to  France . 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  was  impressed— I  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
you  or  Senator  Douglas  who  mentioned  this  today.  I  myself  would 
make  a  distinction  between  French  colonies  and  British  colonies,  the 
distinction  being  based  on  the  practical  ground  that  France  is  able 
to  take  care  of  its  own  colonies  and  England  is  having  a  hard  time 
doing  so. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  I  regret  sincerely  I  was  not  here  this  after¬ 
noon.  These  are  questions  that  I  happened  to  think  of.  If  these  have 

been  asked  before,  I  regret  it  very  much.  _  . 

Mr.  Mann.  I  would  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  it  this 
committee  thinks  that  we  should  not  enlarge  our  trade  oxer  past  his¬ 
torical  levels  with  French  colonies  on  balance-of-payments  grounds, 
and  if  we  put  it  squarely  on  balance-of-payments  grounds,  I  would  not 
find  that  difficult. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  my  experts  about  it. 
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I  would  suggest,  Senator,  that  Jamaica,  for  example — although  it 
has  a  preference  within  the  British  Commonwealth — has  very  deep, 
serious  economic  problems.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  British 
Guiana  where  Mr.  Burnham  is  making  a  fight  for  freedom  against 
great  difficulties. 

Largely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Trinidad. 

These  are  not  countries  that  we  can  realistically  say  can  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  or  go  to  another  member  of  the  Commonwealth  which  had  ade¬ 
quate  resources  to  help  them.  And  they  are  in  our  backyard. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  I  assume  that  you  have  discussed  this  and 
I  shall  not  press  it  further — because  I  regret  I  could  not  be  here  this 
afternoon. 

You  are  taking  away,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  allocations  in  this 
administration  bill  quotas  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  countries 
which  we  are  very  interested  in  not  only  supporting,  but  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can,  in  giving  them  to  underdeveloped  countries  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Can  we  justify  that  ?  What  is  the  j ustification  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  This  is  a  political  judgment.  I  am  usually  accused  of 
favoring  Latin  America,  Senator.  The  State  Department  collective 
political  judgment  was  that  southeast  Asia  is  a  battleground,  and  that 
we  should  not  take  action  now  which  would  be  discriminatory  against 
our  friends  and  allies  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

What  we  did  do  was  to — I  believe  I  am  correct  on  this — what  we  did 
do  was  to  give  Latin  America  a  larger  share  than  some  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  like  Australia  and  some  of  the  others,  so  that  Latin  America 
under  the  formula  that  we  are  proposing  would  be  restored  to  its  his¬ 
torical  position  in  this  market,  within  a  period  of  about  5  years. 

Senator  Carlson.  Well,  I  will  be  frank  with  you  and  state  that 
I  have  not  studied  this  enough  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 
But  I  think  we  did  cut  back  some  Latin  American  countries  rather 
substantially,  and  they  are  countries  that  we  are  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  on  strong  terms.  And  1  am  a  little  bit  like  the  Senator  from 
Indiana — to  me  this  is  an  aid  program.  You  may  not  regard  it  as 
an  aid  program,  but  for  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  it  gets  to  be  pretty  much  of  an  aid  program,  and 
therefore  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  at  least  keep  in  mind  that  if  we  do 
not  give  them  some  trade,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  turn  to  aid, 
and  furnish  aid. 

Sugar  is  one  product  that  personally  I  would  like  to  see  our  domestic 
consumption,  or  production,  increase  on.  But  if  we  have  got  to  give 
aid,  let's  give  it  to  our  closest  neighbors  first.  Maybe  we  are  taking 
care  of  them  based  on  your  statement. 

T  shall  not  press  this  further.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  McCarthy. 

Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Mann,  in  previous  questioning  I  was  pointing 
out  that  the  Cuban  ouota  of  some  4  million  tons  being  redistributed 
to  these  other  countries  and  that  they  were  getting  large  bonuses  as 
a  result  of  this. 

Now,  if  Cuba  were  to  throw  off  the  voke  of  Casti'o  and  become 
independent,  would  it  not  be  to  our  advantage  to  promise  them  a 
restoration  of  their  former  quota,  or  substantially  their  former  quota? 
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Mr.  Mann.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  resume  our  position 
as  the  principal  buyer  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  would  increase  our  purchases  from  Cuba. 
But  this  would  mean  a  diminution  in  the  quotas  now  assigned  to  these 
other  count  ries. 

Mr.  M  ann.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  therefore  they  would  lose  financially  because 
0f  this— not  merely  in  sale  of  tons,  but  they  would  also  lose  the 
bonuses  amounting  to  well  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  which  they 
now  obtain. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  now,  doesn't  this  give  them  a  vested  interest 
in  keeping  Castro  in  power?  If  Castro  is  overthrown,  they  lose  finan¬ 
cially.  As  long  as  Castro  is  in  power,  they  can  get  this  extra  amount 
per  ton,  so  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  see  that  Castro  is  kept  in  power; 
isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  agree  with  everything  except  the  last  phrase,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  said  to  their  financial  advantage  to  keep  Castro 
in  power,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  certainly  they  would  presumably  lose  part  of  their 
sugar  market  in  the  United  States  if  Castro 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  bonuses  which  they  receive. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir,  they  would  lose  their  sugar  trade;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  right. 

Well,  I  think  you  may  find  that  the  simple  procedure  of  paying 
the  market  price  and  treating  everybody  the  same,  has  diplomatic 
advantages  as  well  as  economic  advantages. 

Now,  turning  from  that — if  I  read  the  dispatches  correctly,  the 
United  Nations  on  Tuesday  voted  to  invoke  sanctions  against  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  if  it  declared  its  independence  of  the  British  Empire; 
isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  assume  that  that  is  true.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  1  did  not  read  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  think  I  saw  the  vote  was  10 1  to  2.  1  ap¬ 

peal  to  the  press— if  the  State  Department  cannot  inform  me.  Will 
the  press  inform  me  whether  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  sugar  press  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  the  newspaper  press.  Is  this  true,  gentlemen  of 
the  press  ? 

Air.  Steele.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  10  ^  coun¬ 
tries  which  voted  to  move  toward  the  imposition  of  sanctions  if  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  became  independent.  And  the  dispatches  from  London 
as  of  yesterday,  including  Prime  Minister  Wilson’s  very  eloquent 
statement,  which  you  probably  saw  on  television,  that  England  meant 
to  go  through  with  the  imposition  of  sanctions.  That  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  statements  that  the  American  Embassy  in  London  was 
firmlv  supporting  Great  Britain. 

Now,  you  propose  to  put  in  9,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia.  Mr.  Cooley  cut  it  down  to  6,000.  In  this  I  think  he  was 
brighter  than  you  were.  And  this  amounts  to  a  bonus  of  around 
$600,000  to  $700,000  a  year. 
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Now,  is  this  the  way  you  reward  a  country  which  is  rebelling  from 
our  best  ally  and  probably  disrupting  all  the  affairs  in  Africa? 

Here  we  are  on  the  one  hand  voting  for  sanctions,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  grant  rewards. 

Mr.  Mann.  51  a}7 1  answer,  sir  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  see  you  try. 

Mr.  Mann.  This  is  precisely  why  we  have  in  the  administration 
proposal  a  paragraph  which  reads  as  follows : 

Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country,  or  the  im¬ 
portation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  under  paragraph  2(a)  of  this 
subsection  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States,  such 
quota  or  part  thereof  shall  he  withheld  or  suspended  and  such  importation  shall 
not  be  permitted. 

It  is  our  interpretation  of  this  paragraph  that  if  the  contingent  ac¬ 
tion  which  you  say  the  United  Nations  took,  and  which  I  am  sure  they 
did — I  have  been  out  of  town,  Senator,  and  not  up  to  date — if  this 
were  to  occur,  and  they  were  to  vote  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  the  President,  if  he  has  this  authority,  would  be  able  to  move 
very  quickly  in  support  of  the  United  Nations  resolution. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  you  see,  Southern  Rhodesia  has  never  had 
any  quota  before.  In  the  material  published  on  pages  10  and  11  of 
the  committee  print,  I  find  that  it  never  furnished  us  any  sugar.  We 
knew  pretty  well  from  the  elections  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  what  Southern  Rhodesia  was  likely  to  do  but 
nevertheless  you  put  them  on  for  9,000  tons. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  Senator,  while  it  is  true  that  Rhodesia,  like  other 
countries,  did  not  have  a  country  quota  prior  to  1962,  they  did  share 
in  the  global  quota,  and  did  sell  sugar  through  this  market,  which 
explains  why  they  are  there. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  since  you  are  very  high  up  in  the  State 
Department,  you  certainly  know— — 

Mr.  Mann.  Not  very  high,  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  ATerv  high.  You  are  either  No.  3  or  No.  1  on 
the  totem  pole.  I  think  No.  3.  In  the  language  of  the  English  estab¬ 
lishment,  you  are  very  definitely  in  and  up. 

Now,  you  are  certainly  aware  that  General  de  Gaulle  is  demanding 
gold  for  virtually  every  short-term  claim  which  he  has  against  the 
United  States.  And  also,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  policy  of  France  to 
cause  us  as  much  trouble  as  they  can,  draw  out  as  much  of  our  gold  as 
they  can. 

Isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir.  Much  of  French — many  French  dollars  are 
converted  into  gold  claims. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  yet  you  wanted  to  give  the  French  West 
Indies,  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  51,000  tons — Mr.  Cooley  cut  it 
slightly  to  43,000.  And  you  have  the  Malagasy  Republic,  which  is 
financially  dependent  upon  France,  for  7,500  tons.  That  is  a  total  of 
51,000 — no,  a  total  of  58,000  tons  amounting  to  well  over  $31/2  million 
bonus.  This  would  go  into  the  French  banks  and  the  Bank  of  France 
under  General  de  Gaulle’s  orders  would  ask  for  gold. 

This  would  make  our  balance-of -payments  problem  much  worse. 

Don't  you  think  you  had  better  take  away  those  assignments  to  the 
French  West  Indies  and  to  the  Malagasy  Republic? 
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Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  this.  I  have  already 
said  that  if  the  Senate,  on  balance-of -payments  grounds,  wishes  to  say 
that  the  French  Government  is  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  colonies, 
certainly  this  would  apply  principally  to  Guadeloupe  and  Marti¬ 
nique — those  are  colonies.  The  other  country,  the  Malagasy  Republic, 
is  a  Republic. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  I  know.  But  it  is  financially  dependent  upon 
F  ranee. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  not  part  of  F ranee. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  is  financially  tied  to  F ranee. 

Mr.  M  ann.  And  I  would  question  whether  we  should  stop  trading 
with  the  part  of  Africa  which  is  included  within  the  associated 
territories. 

Senator  Douglas.  We  are  giving  $200  million  a  year  in  aid  to  the 
French  affiliated  republics  of  Africa.  So  I  suppose  this  would  only 
be  half  a  million  dollars  more.  But  I  don't  think  that  should  be 
disregarded. 

Mr.  Mann.  The  French  islands  in  the  Caribbean,  I  am  told,  have 
always  exported  sugar  to  this  market.  They  are  traditional  exporters 
of  sugar  to  this  market.  And  we  have  not  yet— I  imagine  the  Senator 
is  saying  not  that  he  wants  to  engage  in  economic  warfare  with  France, 
but  he  wants  to  protect  our  balance  of  payments. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  Well,  France  is  engaging  in  economic  war¬ 
fare  with  us. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  we  still  trade  with  F ranee. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  know.  But  the  French  are  trying  to 
start  a  run  on  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Do  you  think  we  should  not  draw  any  moral  distinctions  between 

countries?  ^  . 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  think  you  open  up  Pandora’s  box,  as  I  said,  it 
you  depart  from  trade  patterns. 

Senator  Douglas.  This  is  not  merely  trade.  If  it  were  trade  at 
market  price,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  it  is  trade  on  advantage¬ 
ous  terms  yielding  a  bonus  of  at  least  $50  a  ton. 

Now,  I  had  always  thought  that  the  worst  country  in  the  Caribbean 
was  Haiti  where  leader  Papa  Doc  Duvalier  has  a  murder  gang  which 
kills  anyone  whom  he  objects  to.  It  is  a  government  of  terror  and 
corruption.  And  at  one  time  we  cut  ofi  aid,  I  think,  to  Haiti,  did  ve 
not? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  we  give  aid  to  Haiti  now? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  make  no  concessional  loans  to  Haiti ;  no,  sir.  _ 

Senator  Douglas.  And  we  do  not  make  any  grants  to  Haiti,  do  we  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yet  here  you  wanted  to  give  them  19,000  tons,  Air. 
Cooley  gave  them  29,000  tons,  a  bonus  of  $50  a  ton.  Now,  I  protest. 
You  do  not  protest. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  figure. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  it  is - 

Mr.  Mann.  On  what  you  call  the  bonus.  I  simply  note  that  I  do 
not  have  those  figures  in  my  head. 

But  may  I  say  this.  I  view  the  sugar  trade  as  a  part  of  overall  trade. 
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Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Mann,  it  is  not  quite  that.  Overall  trade 
would  be  at  market  price.  But  here  we  are  paying  a  bonus.  And  the 
American  consumer  is  footing  the  bill. 

The  outdoor  worker  who  has  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  to  warm 
him  so  that  he  will  not  be  cold,  who  has  to  put  in  a  teaspoon  of  sugar, 
you  are  making  him  pay  tribute  to  all  these  people  overseas — and  the 
poor  folks  out  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  slums  and  the  rest,  who  drink 
lots  of  coffee,  are  making  these  payments.  The  kids  who  eat  nickel 
candy  bars  are  making  these  payments. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  think  that  the  only  thing  we  don’t  agree  on, 
perhaps,  is  whether  in  paying  what  I  would  consider  a  price  below 
what  other  developed  nations  pay  for  sugar,  we  are  in  effect  giving  a 
subsidy  or  a  bonus. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  so  far  as  the  British  are  concerned,  the 
British  figure  does  include  shipping  costs.  If  you  include  these  there 
is  little  or  no  real  disparity.  The  French  figure  I  am  not  quite  certain 
about.  So  far  as  the  Russian  figure  is  concerned,  I  don’t  think  we  have 
to  compete  with  them.  And  their  initial  offer  to  Cuba  was  2%  cents  a 
pound  instead  of  the  some  4  cents  that  we  were  paying  at  the  time — or 
6  cents  we  were  paying  at  the  time.  Their  initial  terms  were  much 
poorer  than  ours. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  is  barter,  entirely. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  Now,  it  is  barter  in  which  they  give  an  in¬ 
flated  figure  on  what  they  sell.  No,  I  don’t  think  you  need  say  we 
have  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Mann - 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  you  take  sugar  or  any  other  basic  product,  look 
at  the  whole  area  of  their  exports  to  us.  Prices  over  the  last  years 
have  remained  fairly  stable.  And  the  prices  of  exports  from  industrial 
countries,  which  they  must  buy,  have  gone  up  and  up,  and  the  disparity 
therefore  in  their  income  and  ours  is  growing.  Now,  I  doubt  it  is 
wise  or  in  the  national  interest  for  us  to  continue  to  sell  dear  and  buy 
cheap.  I  think  everybody  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price,  not  just  our 
farmers,  but  the  farmers  around  the  world,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
do  this  compatible  with  our  own  national  interest  and  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  trying  to  recall — but,  I  would  say  that  we 
should  not  assume  unlimited  responsibility  for  shoring  up  the  raw 
material  prices  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now,  we  have  differed  on  the  coffee  pool,  which 
I  think  Avas  a  mistake.  Now  we  have  sugar.  Very  shortly  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  we  will  haAre  cocoa. 

I  am  for  assuming  some  responsibility — and  as  a  concession  to  short- 
time  fluctuations  I  am  willing  to  take  a  15-  or  20-year  moving  average 
which  will  include  the  high  prices  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  low  prices 
of  the  present. 

I  don’t  know  if  it  is  any  use  for  us  to  continue  this  discussion  because 
Ave  are  on  different  sides.  But  the  more  Ave  talk,  Mr.  Mann,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  transferring  the  poAver  to  assign  quotas  from 
Congress  to  the  State  Department  would  be  “jumping  from  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire.” 

Senator  Long.  Senator  F ulbright. 
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Senator  Douglas.  As  between  the  State  Department  and  Congress¬ 
man  Cooley,  I  am  for  Congressman  Cooley. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Fulbright. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  intention  of  the  chairman  is  with  regard  to  the  hearings? 
IIow  late  is  the  chairman  going  to  run  ? 

Senator  Long.  We  will  certainly  hear  the  Senator.  You  are  in 
charge. 

Senator  Fulbright.  No  ;  I  meant  not  just  me,  I  am  referring  to  the 
hearing  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Long.  I  hope  we  can  hear  at  least  one  more  witness.  We 
have  been  sitting  here  since  10  o’clock  this  morning.  The  Senators 
worked  over  the  first  witness  from  10  o’clock  until  about  2:30  or  3. 
Then  we  worked  over  Mr.  Mann  from  then  until  5:20.  Now,  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  listen  to  the  Senator’s  questions  and  the  answers. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  wasn’t  complaining.  I  was  merely  making 
inquiry  what  the  chairman’s  intention  is.  Is  he  going  to  run  to  6,  7,  8, 
9  o’clock?  I  thought  it  was  a  fair  question. 

Senator  Long.  Why  don’t  we  just  go  on  for  a  while.  I  hope  we  will 
conclude  with  this  witness,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  get  through 
with  one  witness — at  least  with  the  two  witnesses  today.  We  have  a 
whole  list  of  them  we  hope  to  hear. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  will  cooperate  and  won’t  ask  him  any  ques¬ 
tions.  I  only  want  to  know  what  the  plan  is. 

Senator  Long.  We  are  going  to  go  on  for  a  while. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Well,  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Are  you 
going  to  have  a  hearing  tomorrow  ? 

Senator  Long.  Well,  if  we  don’t  get  through  today,  I  would  say 
“yes.” 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  suggest  we  make  an  agreement. 

Senator  Long.  I  am  not  going  to  entertain  any  motion.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  in  charge.  Go  ahead  and  ask  your  questions. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  don’t  care  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Hartke. 

Senator  Hartke.  Go  ahead,  Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  I  have  some  more  questions.  And  I  am 
not  in  such  a  big  hurry  as  some  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Mann,  one  of  the  persuasive  arguments  you  have  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  foreign  quotas  has  been  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
countries  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  United  States,  as  you  put  it,  when 
the  world  market  price  for  sugar  was  higher. 

Now,  that  took  place  in  the  years  1963  and  1964,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a  list  of 
the  sugar  that  was  procured  offshore  during  those  2  years,  broken 
down  by  countries,  along  with  an  itemized  breakdown  of  the  savings 
to  our  country  as  a  result  of  those  purchases  during  those  2  years  ?  In 
other  words,  as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  paid 
the  world  market  price,  or  do  you  happen  to  have  such  figures  with 
you? 

I  don’t  think  it  would  be  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  understand  that  Agriculture  has  the  total  figures,  but 
not  broken  down  country  by  country. 
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Senator  Williams.  Well,  could  you  give  me  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  Senator.  U.S.  price  was  below  the  world  price 
for  about  16  months,  from  February  1963  to  June  1964.  I  would  say 
the  imports  during  the  period  were  about  5  million  tons.  Our  price 
on  an  average  was  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  below  the  world  price. 
That  is  $30  a  ton,  or  a  total  of  $150  million. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  do  have  the  figures  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  will  furnish  you  with  the  figures. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  submitted:) 


Losses  by  foreign  suppliers  to  the  United  States  during  1963  and  1961/  when 
world  market  price  exceeded  U.S.  price  for  sugar  ( assuming  all  sugar  sold  at 
average  price  sacrifice  during  period,  actually  some  was  sold  more  advantage¬ 
ously  and  some  much  less  so 1 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Country 

Quantity 
imported 
February 
1963  through 
May  1964 
(short  tons 
raw  value) 

Total 
amount  of 
loss  during 
period 

Argentina _  .  .  . -  .  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

234,299 

$6, 841 
5,390 
218 

Australia _ _ _ _ _ _ 

184[ 603 
7,462 
464,978 

Belgium . . . __ 

Brazil.  _  .... 

13,  577 
152 

British  Honduras _  _  _  _ _ _ 

6;i96 
171,712 
118, 383 
45, 030 
56,  820 
719, 937 
51,089 
25, 408 
48, 565 
23,242 
109, 416 
69, 858 
38, 989 

British  West  Indies.  . . . . . .  . 

5, 014 
3, 457 
1,315 
1,659 
21,022 
1,492 
742 

China,  Republic  of _  .  .  .  . . . 

Colombia  _ _  _  __ 

Costa  Rica..  ...  .....  .  . . 

Domincian  Republic _ _  _ _ _ 

Ecuador _ .’ . .  . . .  _  _  __ 

El  Salvador . . . .  _  . . 

Fiji  Islands..  .  . 

1,481 

679 

France  .  .  . .  .  .  ......  . . 

French  West  Indies .  .  .  _ _ 

3, 195 

Guatemala . . .  ... _  _  _ _ _ _  _ 

2,  040 
1,138 
4,  541 
291 
0 

Haiti...  . . .  . 

India . . . .  . . . . 

155, 506 

9, 973 

0 

Ireland.  .  _  .  .  .  . 

Malagasy  Republic . . .  ....  _  ... 

Mauritius  . .  . . . . . 

66, 605 
650, 442 
55, 852 
24, 519 
430, 435 

9, 893 
135, 088 
10,589 

6,  578 

1,945 
18, 993 
1  631 

Mexico  ....  .  ... 

Niearaugua _  ...  ....  _ 

Panama .  . . ...  . 

716 

Peru  ....  .  .  ... 

12, 569 
289 
3, 944 
309 

Reunion _  _  . . 

South  Africa .  . .  __  _ 

Southern  Rhodesia. .  .  ... _ _  .  . . 

Turkey . . . . . .  _  _  _  _  _  . . 

192 

Venezuela _ _  .  _  ...  _ 

ll|  907 

348 

Subtotal . . .  .  ...  .  _  _ 

3, 942, 373 
1,486, 711 

115,117 

43,412 

Philippines . . . .  _  _ _ _ 

Total _  .  _  _ 

5, 429, 084 

158,  529 

i  Average  per  ton  differential  between  world  price  and  U.S.  price  for  period  February  1963  through  Mav 
1964,  $29.20. 


Mr.  Mann.  This  is  something  I  think  Agriculture  could  do  better 
than  we. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  right.  I  just  did  not  think  of  it  when 
you  were  there. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  broken  down  by  countries  so  that  we 
can  look  it  over  and  see  just  what  we  received  in  benefits  from  each 
of  the  respective  countries  involved.  We  can  then  evaluate  better 
what  weight  should  be  put  to  it.  The  point  that  disturbs  me  is  we  are 
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paying  a  difference,  as  I  see  it,  based  on  the  world  market  today  of 
around  3  cents  a  pound  premium,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Murphy.  At  tire  present  time  it  is  a  little  over  that. 

Senator  Williams.  And  we  import  how  much  annually — Sy2  to  4 
million  tons? 

Mr.  Murphy.  From  the  Philippines,  we  take  it  under  treaty,  hut 
aside  from  that  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  would  be  214  mil¬ 
lion  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  under  this  quota  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  now,  to  get  back  to  my  other  question. 
I  was  speaking  only  of  those  quota  countries — those  countries  that  are 
affected  here  under  the  quota,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  we  are 
dealing  with.  And  your  $150  million  includes  all ;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Includes  all  of  our  sugar  import. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  they  are  not  affected  by  this  bill.  What 
I  would  like  to  have  is  just  how  much  you  would  have  paid — we  will 
use  the  various  countries,  Argentina,  Mexico,  or  any  of  the  other 
countries — extra  from  what  we  did  pay  had  we  bought  it  at  the  world 
markets  during  those  2  years.  What  I  want  is  the  exact  figure  be¬ 
cause  as  I  run  it  over  roughly  here  we  paid  between  $60  and  $75  mil¬ 
lion  to  these  quota  countries,  and  yet  under  this  bill  the  extra  premium 
will  run  around  $210  million  a  year.  I  am  just  wondering — I  think 
as  a  country  we  should  appreciate  what  they  did,  but  I  don’t  want 
to  appreciate  it  too  much.  For  $60  million  savings  in  one  period  I  am 
wondering  if  on  a  5-year  bill  we  can  afford  to  pay  out  what  I  roughly 
figure  here  is  around  $200  million  a  year  extra  premium  for  these 
quota  countries.  We  are  paying  back  about  a  billion  dollars  to  those 
countries  for  having  saved  us  $60  or  $75  million. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  we  will  be  glad  to  get  the  figures.  May  I 
just  say,  though,  I  would  not  assume  that  the  world  market  price  would 
be  as  low  as  it  is  now  for  5  years. 

Senator  Williams.  I  appreciate  that,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  also  think  that  all  of  the  imports  that  we  got  during 
that  period  were  subject  to  savings. 

Senator  Williams.  They  would  be  subject  to  savings,  but  they 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill.  What  you  save  paid  in  premium  to 
a  country  not  included  in  this  quota  should  not  be  charged  against 
them. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  you  to  break  it  down  by  countries 
with  specific  reference  to  those  countries  who  get  quotas  whether  under 
the  House  bill  or  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  When  we  find  out  how  much  we  owe  them  in 
past  gratitude,  we  can  then  figure  out  how  much  we  are  paying  them 
in  the  future  or  how  much  of  it  is  generosity. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  will  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  may  I  say  one  thing  that  I  said  earlier. 

I  do  not  think  you  were  here  at  the  time.  We  were  talking  about 
why  we  selected  the  base  period  1963  and  1964,  and  we  were  explain¬ 
ing  that  we  selected  those  years  because,  at  the  time  of  our  need,  we 
promised  these  countries  we  would  take  into  account  what  they  had 
done. 
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But  the  real  question  before  this  committee  is  not  just  that  one — it 
is  a  question  of  whether  we  want  a  two-price  system — because  our 
farmers,  for  example,  not  only  get  our  price,  minus  the  tariff  and  minus 
the  insurance,  but  they  also  get  a  very  large  subsidy. 

Now,  the  question,  I  think,  is  a  political  moral  question  of  whether 
you  want  to  widen  that  gap,  always  taking  care  of  our  own  farmers, 
but  letting  the  other  farmers  whose  incomes  are  much  lower  than  ours, 
much  lower,  shift  for  themselves — and  whether  this  kind  of  a  policy  is 
compatible  overall  with  the  national  interests. 

Now,  this  is  the  real  question  that  I  think  we  ought  to  face  up  to. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  that  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors.  In  your  statement  you  pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  Manx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  reason  I  ask  for  these  figures — we  can 
understand  it  better  if  we  have  it  reduced  to  figures,  and  we  can  per¬ 
haps  come  up  with  some  answers  ourselves  as  to  how  much  weight 
should  be  added  to  those  particular  points.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  at  least  between  the  House  and  the  administration,  and  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  as  to  how  much  weight 
that  should  have.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  asking  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  if  I  recall  correctly  you  endorsed  the 
quota  in  the  bill  for  Jamaica ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Manx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  they  been  supplying  any  sugar? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  a  traditional  supplier.  They  come 
under  the  category  of  British  West  Indies.  They  are  now  independ¬ 
ent.  But  in  our  tallies  they  historically  fall  under  the  other  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Senator  Williams.  I  see. 

Noav,  I  think — I  am  not  sure  you  were  asked — there  is  a  suggestion 
of  a  provision  in  the  House  bill  for  a  quota  for  the  Bahamas. 

Air.  Mann.  Excuse,  me,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  position  of  the  State  Department  in 
connection  with  the  quota  for  the  Bahamas? 

Mr.  Mann.  To  the  Bahamas?  They  were  not  traditional  suppliers. 

Senator  Long.  The  House  bill  gave  them  10,000  tons. 

Air.  AIann.  I  will  say  again - 

Senator  Long.  Our  bill  gh-es  them  nothing. 

Air.  AIann.  AYe  believe  that  ive  ought  to  do  this  according  to  tra¬ 
ditional  patterns  of  trade,  and  we  ought  to  make  our  political  judg¬ 
ments,  not  on  the  basis  that  ive  are  considering  here  now,  but  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this.  And  the  President  should  then  cut,  if  he  wants  to. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Bahamas  had  not  exported  sugar  to  us  before,  ive  did 
not  include  them  in  the  administration  formula. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thank  you.  That  is  all  I  hai'e. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  like  to  take  my  turn  just  a  moment. 

There  was  something  said  here  about  the  fact  that  Haiti  had  a  quota. 
As  I  recall  it - 

Senator  Douglas.  I  said  that. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  I  thought  something  ivas  said  about  some  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Latin  America — perhaps  Haiti. 

'  Now,  for  a  number  of  years  I  sat.  here  and  heard  people  say  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  had  a  quota  and  we  ought  to  cut  off  the  Do- 
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minican  quota,  get  rid  of  Trujillo.  T\  e  got  rid  of  him  all  right.  Can 
you  give  me  any  assurance  we  are  going  to  win  that  election  between 
freedom  and  the  Communists  down  there  in  the  Dominican  Republic? 
Mr.  Mann.  I  can  give  you  a  hope— not  a  guarantee. 

Senator  Long.  We  are  hopeful.  But  we  don  t  have  any  assurance 


at  all. 


I  recall  somebody  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Batista, 
tista.  What  have  we  got — Castro.  A  o-reat  move 


We  got  rid  of  Ba- 


toward  liberal 


government. 

Now,  someone  suggested  that  we  better  take  a  good  look  at  Rhodesia. 
You  have  the  power  in  the  bill  I  introduced  to  cut  otl  Rhodesia  if  you 
need  to.  As  I  understand  it,  where  all  that  controversy  gets  at  it  is 
that  they  are  having  some  difficulty  with  this  racial  integration  prob¬ 
lem.  Frankly  on  that  basis  I  guess  you  would  have  to  cut  Louisiana 
and  Florida  out  of  this  bill. 

1  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  they  had  to  send  a  commis¬ 
sioner  up  to  Chicago,  Ill.,  where  they  had  some  of  the  most  liberal 
leadership  in  the  whole  country,  and  cut  off  the  money  for  education. 
So  I  suppose  if  they  had  a  few  sugarbeets,  you  would  have  to  take 
Illinois  out  of  the  bill,  because  they  are  having  some  difficulty  inte¬ 
grating  the  races  according  to  Washington  standards. 

Then  it  has  been  said  that  the  outdoor  worker,  he  miglit^save  a  penny 
a  pound  on  sugar.  We  have  a  bill  here  to  pay  him  $1.75. 

Now,  the  way  I  figure  that  out,  if  he  would  just  get  out  of  his  rocking 
chair  for  an  hour  he  makes  enough  to  buy  25  pounds  of  sugar.  How 
long  would  that  last  him  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Quite  a  while,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  If  I  do  say  it,  I  bought  5  pounds  of  sugar  this  year, 
and  I  am  still  trying  to  stay  off  that  sugar.  My  guess  is  that  that 
fellow  might  be  confronted  with  the  same  problem. 

This  country  is  worried  more  about  being  overweight  than  not  hav¬ 
ing  enough  to  eat. 

How  much  did  we  appropriate  for  the  poverty  program  in  case  we 
can  find  somebody  that  needs  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  don’t  remember. 

Senator  Long.  The  last  time  I  recalled  we  doubled  up  on  it.  It  is  a 
large  amount  of  money.  It  is  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Williams.  $1.6  billion. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Williams  says  1.6  billion.  Do  you  know 
of  anybody  that  is  really  starving  in  this  country  right  now,  Mr. 
Mann  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  don’t  personally  know  of  anyone,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  If  you  do,  let  me  know  and  we  will  make  him  a  con¬ 
tribution. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  a  good  Re¬ 
publican  speech  in  criticizing  the  administration. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Fulbright? 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  have  one  other  question. 

Mr.  Mann,  you  spoke  of  the  British  and  the  French.  Did  they  buy 
all  of  their  sugar  at  one  price,  or  did  they  have  different  prices  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  origin  of  the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  My  understanding  is  that  the  French  have  a  one-price 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Whether  it  is  a  territory,  a  former  territory 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  same  with  the  British? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  the  British  I  understand  buy  about  four-fifths  of 
theirs  at  a  protected  price,  and  they  buy  about  one-fifth,  I  am  told,  at 
the  world  price. 

Senator  Fulbright.  They  don’t  have  the  principle  of  nondis¬ 
crimination.  They  don’t  pay  everybody  the  same,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Mann.  Apparently  not. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  one  question  here. 
I  note  from  the  House  report  that  the  State  Department  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  obtained  concurrence  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  in  sending  communications  promising  countries 
special  consideration.  Why  did  you  not  seek  the  concurrence  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  the  reason  I  didn’t  is  because  I  was  in  Mexico 
at  the  time. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  am  talking  about  the  State  Department  now. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  I  don’t  know,  Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy  It  looks  to  me  like  discrimination  against  the 
Senate.  According  to  this  you  went  to  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  and  asked  their  concurrence.  I  checked  with  the  staff  here 
and  they  tell  me  you  did  not  even  seek  our  concurrence. 

Mr.  Mann.  Senator,  I  am  not  your  best  witness  on  this.  I  am  the 
most  ignorant.  I  just  don’t  know. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  don’t  want  to  press  it. 

Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  an  answer  to  that 
question? 

Senator  Williams.  He  just  expressed  such  tremendous  confidence 
in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Long.  Mr.  Mann,  if  you  can  find  the  answer  overnight, 
would  you  mind  sending  it  up  here  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I  would  like  the  answer  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  if  they  have  an  answer  because  we  feel  left  out  here. 
I  used  to  serve  on  that  committee  in  the  House. 

(Subsequently  the  Department  of  State  furnished  the  information 
as  follows:) 

Department  of  State, 
'Washington,  October  15, 1965. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Senator  McCarthy  asked  Mr.  Mann  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  October  14  to  furnish  an  explanation 
of  why  the  Department  had  not  sought  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  as  well  as  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  regarding  commit¬ 
ments  which  might  be  made  to  foreign  countries  as  to  their  future  sugar  quotas 
if  they  supplied  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  1963  and  1964  when 
world  prices  were  higher  than  U.S.  prices. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  State  do  not  show  that  it  consulted  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  in  this  connection. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Douglas  MacArthur  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
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I  have  nothing  further. 

Senator  Long.  If  you  can  find  the  answer,  please  provide  it  for 
tomorrow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mann. 

I  place  in  the  record  a  statement  by  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  who  is  necessarily  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

(The  statement  of  Senator  Morton  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Thruston  P>.  Morton,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 

State  of  Kentucky 

Little  more  than  4  years  have  passed  since  this  administration  created  the 
much-vaunted  Alliance  for  Progress.  Throughout  that  period,  in  its  public 
statements  the  administration  has  treated  the  Alliance  nations  as  favorite 
children.  But  more  often  than  not,  in  its  public  actions  the  administration 
has  treated  them  as  orphans. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  rapidly  becoming  a  string  of  broken  promises. 

Recently,  the  administration  established  a  new  record  for  breaking  the 
promises  it  has  made  to  our  Alliance  partners  by  breaking  one  within  24  hours. 

On  August  17.  1965,  the  President,  speaking  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Alliance,  promised  that  the  United  States  would  “maintain 
a  regularly  expanding  market  for  sugar  produced  by  Latin  America.”  The 
following  day  he  transmitted  to  Congress  the  proposed  1965  Sugar  Act  which 
would  do  just  the  opposite. 

It  would  reduce  the  Alliance  for  Progress  nations’  share  of  the  foreign  sugar 
quota  from  77.8  percent  in  the  1962  act  to  63.8  percent.  This  means  a  reduction 
of  over  600,000  tons  per  year  in  sugar  exports  by  Alliance  nations  to  the 
United  States. 

Even  if  this  reduction  represented  a  net  savings  to  the  United  States,  one 
would  wonder  whether  the  administration  was  justified  in  breaking  its  promise. 
But  the  reduction  does  not  represent  a  savings.  Far  from  it.  The  very  same 
bill  proposes  to  reallocate  much  of  the  sugar  trade  the  Alliance  nations  would 
lose  to  protectorates  of  France,  which  at  this  very  moment  is  trying  to  aggravate 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  and  scarcely  needs  to  be  handed  even  more 
dollars,  or  to  British  Commonwealth  nations  which  enjoy  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  in  sugar  exports  to  Britain  and  cannot  pretend  that  they  need  the  trade 
bonus  offered  by  the  administration. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  administration’s  aid  program,  one  thing 
is  clear  beyond  argument.  When  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  itself,  to  provide  much  needed  trade  opportunities  to  the  under¬ 
developed  countires  of  Latin  America,  it  should  not  take  these  opportunities 
away  from  Latin  America  and  give  them  to  countries  that  are  under  the  wing 
of  Britain  or  France.  To  do  so  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Alliance. 

The  administration’s  bill  is  the  result  of  the  administration  using  a  computer, 
rather  than  its  head  or  its  heart,  to  allocate  foreign  sugar  quotas.  The  quotas 
are  the  product  of  a  proposal  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — to  which  the 
President  appears  to  have  assigned  major  foreign  policy  responsibilities  that 
might  just  as  rationally  be  assigned  to  the  Post  Office  Department — that  foreign 
sugar  allocations  be  based  on  1963-64  sugar  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

These  -were  years  of  utter  chaos  in  our  sugar  program,  aptly  described  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  the  “two  most  unusual  and  abnormal 
years  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program.”  While  I  am  no  expert  in  the 
use  of  computers,  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  you  feed  abnormal 
data  into  a  computer  you  obtain  an  abnormal  formula.  That,  to  put  it  mildly, 
describes  the  administration’s  formula. 

Furthermore,  the  concept  of  the  administration’s  bill  that  nations  should  be 
rewarded  or  punished  for  their  willingness  or  lack  of  willingness  to  export  sugar 
to  the  United  States  in  1964,  when  our  price  was  lower  than  the  world  price, 
ignores  the  fact  that  these  rewards  and  punishments  have  already  been  meted 
out.  Sugar  quotas  in  1965  have  been  based  on  1964  performance.  South 
Africa,  for  example  has  made  twice  as  much  on  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States  this  year  as  it  lost  in  1964.  Other  countries  have  earned  similarly 
disproportionate  rewards. 

And  the  Latin  American  nations  which  the  administration  would  punish  have 
already  been  punished.  Many  of  these  nations  have  had  substantially  reduced 
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quotas  iu  1965  and  are  faced  with  rising  unemployment  in  their  sugar  industries. 
W  e  have  a  stake  in  helping  these  countries  hold  the  line  against  communism 
and  one  wonders  whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  taking  action 
designed  to  increase  unemployment  in  Latin  America  and  thus  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  is  punishing  just  Latin  America  or  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  whether  the  various  departments  ever  consult  each  other 
in  this  administration.  Not  long  ago  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  observed  that  the 
1964  world  sugar  crisis  played  a  major  part  in  the  Dominican  uprising.  Yet 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposes  to  perpetuate  that  crisis  and  spread  it 
through  Latin  America. 

The  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  allocate  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
nations  100,000  more  tons  of  sugar  annually  than  would  the  administration’s 
bill.  It  is  therefore  an  improvement  over  the  administration’s  bill  but  one  which 
lacks  any  consistent  logic.  In  several  instances,  quotas  are  apparently  allocated 
by  whim  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  any  consistent  rationale. 

I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  that  gives  the  Congress  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  good  on  the  administration’s  August  17,  1965,  promise.  I  pro¬ 
pose  the  amendment  with  the  firm  belief  that  we  indeed  should  make  good  on 
that  promise.  And  I  submit  that  the  allocation  of  foreign  quotas  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  has  logic  to  commend  it  as  the  House  bill  has  not. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  the  domestic  industry  quotas  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  included  in  the  House  bill.  It  also  leaves  unchanged  the 
Philippine  quota  established  in  the  House  bill.  For  other  foreign  quotas  it  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  formula  based  on  the  1962  Sugar  Act. 

The  quotas  established  in  the  1962  act  reflected  historic  sugar  shipments. 
They  were,  by  and  large,  fair  quotas.  To  the  extent  there  is  any  discernible 
thread  in  the  history  of  sugar  shipments  since  1962,  it  is  a  thread  spun  by  the 
1962  act.  In  short,  as  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  suggested.  1962  sugar 
quotas  provide  the  only  reasonable  basis  for  assigning  quotas  in  1965. 

With  a  few  exceptions  my  amendment  is  based  on  the  assignment  to  each 
country  of  its  1962  quota  percentage.  In  addition,  the  amendment  adopts  the 
House  proposal  that  the  Cuban  quota  be  reduced  from  57.77  to  44.25  percent. 
That  change  makes  sense  for  it  would  reduce  somewhat  the  disparity  between 
the  quota  available  for  Cuba  when  it  again  becomes  a  friendly  nation  and  the 
quotas  for  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  But  where  the  House  bill  distributes 
these  13  percentage  points  harum-scarum,  my  amendment  would  reallocate  them 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  nations  based  solely  on  their  relative  quotas  in  the 
1962  act.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  13  points  shaved  from  Cuba’s  quota 
should  be  given  to  nations  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  since 
most  of  the  non-Western  Hemisphere  countries  listed  in  the  House  bill  have 
preferential  markets  other  than  the  United  States.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
allocate  any  of  the  13  Cuban  points  to  non-Alliance  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  every  one  of  which  can  sell  sugar  to  Britain  or  France  at  a  price 
virtually  equal  to  the  U.S.  price.  And  there  is  every  reason  why  the  13  Cuban 
points  should  be  given  to  our  Alliance  partners  as  my  amendment  would  do.  In 
sum,  my  amendment  would  allocate  over  300,000  more  tons  of  sugar  annually  to 
the  Alliance  nations  than  would  the  administration’s  bill  and  175,000  more  tons 
than  the  House  bill. 

The  only  exceptions  to  reliance  on  the  1962  act  in  the  amendment  I  have 
introduced  are  the  allocation  of  quotas  to  countries  which  were  not  in  the  1962 
act  but  have  developed  a  record  of  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  since 
that  date  and  were  included  in  the  administration’s  bill :  Venezuela,  Argentina, 
Mauritius,  Switzerland,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Malagasy.  For  the  first  two 
countries  I  have  proposed  the  quota  percentages  contained  in  the  administration’s 
bill ;  for  the  last  four  I  have  used  the  percentages  in  the  House  bill  which  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  administration’s  bill.  Furthermore,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  increased  importance  of  Bolivia  and  Honduras  in  Latin’ America, 
and  of  Thailand  in  southeast  Asia,  my  amendment  would  allocate  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  yearly  quotas  allocated  to  them  under  the  House  bill,  even  though  these 
countries  have  not  previously  exported  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

This  country  has  a  deep  and  permanent  stake  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Many  of  the  Alliance  nations  have  developed  democratic  governments  and  free 
enterprise  economies  in  the  face  of  stiff  and  growing  Communist  opposition 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  the  1965  Sugar  Act  to  assist  those  countries.  Our 
alternative  is  to  assist  those  who  do  not  need  our  help.  Furthermore,  in  this 
act  we  can  render  assistance  to  the  Alliance  nations  without  additional  cost  to 
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ourselves.  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  seize  upon  this  opportunity  we  will  pay 
dearly  in  the  years  ahead. 


Senator  Long.  I  place  in  the  record  a  letter  which  the  chairman 
has  received  from  the  Honorable  Milward  L.  Simpson,  U.S.  Senator 
from  W  yoming. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insui.ar  Affairs, 

October  15,  1965. 

Hon.  Harry  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  greatly  concerned  and  anxious  that  the  Senate 
act  upon  H.R.  11135,  the  House-passed  “sugar  bill.’’  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
sugar  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
seeing  that  domestic  producers’  quotas  are  increased  so  that  we  can  make  the 
proper  allowances  for  those  faithful  farmers,  across  our  land,  who  have  done 
all  they  can  to  increase  their  production  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for 
sugar.  When  several  of  our  foreign  suppliers  failed  to  meet  our  demands,  the 
Government  asked  our  beet  sugar  industry  to  increase  its  production.  Our 
Wyoming  sugarbeet  growers,  who  produce  some  of  the  finest  sugar  in  the  Nation, 
responded  to  the  requests  of  our  Government  officials  and  increased  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  1063  some  42  percent  over  1962  levels.  This  increase  amounted  to 
nearly  700,000  hundredweight  of  refined  sugar.  This  additional  production 
could  only  come  about  with  additional  capital  outlays  for  equipment,  machinery, 
and  other  expenditures  on  the  part  of  our  beet  farmers  in  Wyoming  and,  of 
course,  across  the  Nation. 

Unless  this  legislation,  which  would  increase  the  beet  sugar  marketing  quota, 
is  passed,  our  Wyoming  beet  growers  will  be  required  to  take  a  13-percent 
cut  in  acreage  this  year  and  further  reductions  in  following  years.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  important  that  we  permit  our  own  farmers  to  produce  a  sugar 
supply  which  can  be  depended  upon  by  our  American  consumers  at  all  times. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  refined 
sugar  which  have  been  produced  by  American  farmers  that  under  present  law 
cannot  be  marketed.  It  is  important  that  we  permit  this  sugar  to  be  marketed 
before  we  allow  the  foreign  suppliers  to  fill  the  quotas. 

Because  sugarbeets  are  extremely  important  to  the  economy  of  Wyoming  and 
the  Nation,  I  urge  you  and  the  committee  to  report  the  bill,  S.  2567,  as  introduced. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 


Milward  L.  Simpson,  U.S.  Senator. 


Senator  Long.  I  place  in  the  record  a  letter  from  Senator  Quentin 
N.  Burdick  advocating  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  redistribute  unused  domestic  beet 
sugar  acres  resulting  from  closed  plants  to  new  areas.  The  committee 
will  give  consideration  to  Senator  Burdick’s  proposed  amendment. 

(The  letter  and  amendment  follow :) 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

October  Uf,  1965. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Finance, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  for  your  consideration  is  an  amendment  that  I 
propose  to  the  sugar  legislation  now  pending  before  your  committee. 

The  amendment  I  offer  will,  if  adopted,  fill  a  need  not  now  provided  for  in  the 
pending  sugar  legislation.  It  proposes  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  redistribute  unused  domestic  beetsugar  acres  resulting  from  closed  plants 
to  new  acres.  The  amendment  would  limit  the  Secretary’s  authority  to  do  so 
until  such  time  as  the  amount  of  unused  acres  reaches  50,000  or  more  short  tons 
of  beet  sugar.  In  other  words,  the  pool  could  not  be  distributed  until  it  reached 
50,000  or  more  short  tons  and  the  total  national  acreage  requirement  was  not 
less  than  1,375.000  acres.  The  Secretary  would,  however,  during  this  period  be 
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permitted  to  allocate  these  unused  acres  to  old  growers  until  such  time  as  the 
pool  reached  its  prescribed  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  your  consideration  of  the  enclosed  amend¬ 
ment. 


Sincerely, 


Quentin  N.  Burdick. 

On  page  27  after  line  7  insert  the  following : 

“(6)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (10)  as  follows: 

“  ‘(10)  In  the  event  any  plant  or  factory  that  processed  the  1964  crop  of  sugar- 
beets  ceases  processing  sugarbeets  or  any  crop  thereafter,  the  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  determine  the  total  acres  of  production  history  for  farms  or  farm 
operators  relating  to  acreage  of  the  sugarbeet  crop  delivered  to  and  last  processed 
by  such  plant  or  factory,  and  which  was  not  used  for  sugarbeet  production  of  the 
immediately  following  crop.  Whenever  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  total 
accumulated  acreage  of  production  history  so  determined  by  him  in  regard  to 
all  such  plants  or  factories  and  translated  into  acres  of  proportionate  shares 
under  current  or  most  recent  regulations  for  establishing  farm  proportionate 
shares,  would  produce  50.000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  he  shall  reserve  such 
estimated  total  amount  of  acreage  from  each  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirements  for  each  of  three  successive  crops :  Provided.  That  the  national 
sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  for  the  first  such  crop  is  not  less  than  1,375.000 
acres.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the  acreage  so  reserved  for  each  of  such 
three  successive  crops  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can  be  utilized,  to 
farms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocation  for  establishing  farm 
proportionate  shares  determined  by  him,  on  condition  that  the  sugarbeets  pro¬ 
duced  on  such  farms  shall  be  delivered  for  each  of  such  three  consecutive  crop 
years  to  the  new  processing  facility  in  the  locality  to  which  reserve  acreage  is 
committee  as  hereafter  provided.  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  acreage  so 
reserved  estimated  by  him  to  yield  50.000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  of 
the  three  consecutive  crop  years  to  the  locality  determined  by  him  to  receive 
the  reserve,  and  such  commitment  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  the 
determination  of  such  commitment  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  the  sugarbeet 
processing  facility  has  not  proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the 
reserve  acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance  with  and  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings.  In  determining  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  reserve  acreage  and  if  proposals  are  made  to  construct  sugarbeet 
processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities  where  sugarbeet  production  is 
scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year  or  succeeding  years,  the  Secretary  shall 
base  his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital  commitment, 
suitability  for  growing  sugarbeets,  the  lack  of  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for 
a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets  and  the 
relative  qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  The  commitment  of  re¬ 
serve  acreage  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investigation,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  notice,  and  such  informal  public  hearings,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances.’  ” 


Senator  Long.  W  e  are  pleased  to  have  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  as 
our  next  witness. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  A  TJ.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Senator  Ellender.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that,  as  in  the  past,  all 
segments  of  our  sugar  industry  were  able  to  adjust  most  of  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  present  a  united  front  in  their  advocacy  of  new  sugar  leg¬ 
islation.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Congress 
to  draft  equitable  legislation  unless  the  representatives  of  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  came  into  substantial  agreement  among  themselves. 

I  note  that  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in 
their  report  accompanying  H.R.  11135,  expressed  their  appreciation 
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for  the  efforts  made  within  our  sugar  industry  to  reach  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficult  negotiations  that 
have  been  in  progress  over  many  months  in  the  past  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry,  and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  State, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  Treasury.  The  resulting  recommendations 
and  legislation  represent  a  compromise,  but  a  workable  one.  It  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965 
will  prove  beneficial  to  our  housewives  and  industrial  users,  our 
planters  of  both  beet  and  cane,  our  processors  and  refiners,  and  our 
friends  abroad. 

The  question  of  our  foreign  suppliers  represents  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  issue  in  the  legislation  now  before  us.  This  is  something  of  a 
left-handed  compliment  to  the  efforts  of  the  many  conflicting  domestic 
interests  to  come  into  agreement,  and  to  the  successful  workings  of  the 
Sugar  Act  since  its  inception  in  1934.  If  I  have  one  main  criticism 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us,  it  is  that  no  firm  and  final  formula  is 
contained  in  the  bill  which  would  place  the  question  of  foreign  quota 
allocations  on  a  realistic  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  provision 
could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
silencing  much  of  the  emotional  and  sometimes  irrational  criticism 
which  this  issue  evokes  from  time  to  time. 

As  a  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  represent  in  part  the  largest  cane 
producing  area  in  the  continental  United  States.  Louisiana’s  Third 
Congressional  District  has  rightly  been  called  the  Nation’s  sugar  bowl, 
and  my  home  town  of  Houma,  in  Terrebonne  Parish,  is  located  not  far 
from  the  center  of  the  area’s  heaviest  production.  I  know  full  well 
how  important  the  Nation’s  sugar  supply  is  to  my  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  at  home,  for  I  remember  the  conditions  that  prevailed  before  the 
first  Sugar  Act  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  in  1934,  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  ill-advised  policy  prior  to  that  time,  our  cane  producers 
were  in  an  untenable  position  of  not  knowing  what  markets  and  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  from  one  year  to  the  next.  In  fact,  that  condition 
prevailed  throughout  the  entire  domestic  industry.  There  was  no 
economic  security  for  the  growers,  the  refiners,  or  the  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  fields  and  mills. 

Our  experiences  since  then  provide  ample  justification  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Sugar  Act.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  our  difficulties  have 
been  completely  solved,  for  that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  But  an 
adequate  and  dependable  supply  of  sugar  has  been  provided  our  con¬ 
sumers  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  situations  we  experienced  during 
"World  Wars  I  and  II  present  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  case.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War,  the  price  of  sugar  skyrocketed,  but  through 
the  second  period  of  conflict  prices  remained  at  reasonable  levels. 
Other  Government  policies  may  have  helped  maintain  this  stable  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  fact  is  that  on  several  occasions  since  1945,  sugar  prices 
have  increased  exorbitantly  in  other  countries  of  the  world  while  re¬ 
maining  stable  here  under  the  protection  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Turning  to  the  pending  bill’s  particulars,  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  quota  it  contains  for  our  domestic  sugar  producers.  As  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  similar  legislation  in  the  Senate,  together  with  Senator 
Long  of  Louisiana  and  a  number  of  other  Senators,  I  believe  that  the 
domestic  quotas  provided  are  well  justified.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  these  quotas  might  be  further  increased. 
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II. 11.  11135  contains  increases  in  quotas  for  both  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  producers.  Those  increases  have 
been  recommended  by  the  domestic  sugar  groups  and  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  Congress  grant  these 
quota  increases  this  year.  Both  areas  have  substantial  carryovers  of 
sugar  which  were  accumulated  as  a  result  of  an  expansion  of  acreage 
and  processing  facilities,  encouraged  by  the  executive  branch  at  a 
time  of  worldwide  scarcity  of  sugar.  The  increases  in  quota  were 
needed  last  year  but  were  not  granted,  and  are  needed  even  more 
now. 

The  proposed  increases  are  modest  in  comparison  with  the  need. 
For  example,  the  1,100,000-ton  quota  proposed  for  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  is  less  than  that  area’s  production  of  sugar  in  1963,  less  than 
the  production  in  1964  and  less  than  the  anticipated  production  from 
the  1965  cx-op.  The  proposed  quota  will  not  allow  an  expansion  of 
acreage  or  processing  facilities,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that 
a  further  acreage  reduction  will  have  to  be  made  during  the  life  of  this 
legislation.  The  mainland  cane  area  has  already  made  a  14-percent 
acreage  reduction  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year.  The  quota  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  beet  area  will  not  allow  an  acreage  increase  and  that 
area,  too,  has  already  made  an  acreage  reduction  and  faces  further 
reduction  next  year. 

Although  I  believe  the  question  of  quota  increases  has  been  worked 
out  more  or  less  satisfactorily  and  represents  a  reasonable  compromise, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  some  of  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  11135  as  passed  by  the  House.  One  of  these  provisions  would 
establish  allotment  and  acreage  reserves  to  take  care  of  hardship  cases. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  adequate  authority  to  take  care 
of  hardship  cases.  The  language  in  H.R.  11135  singles  out  certain 
corporations  for  special  treatment,  and  in  my  opinion  would  actually 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  making  a  fair  distribution  of  allotment 
and  acreage.  I  strongly  recommend  that  all  of  the  language  pertaining 
to  the  reserves  be  deleted  by  the  Senate. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  11135  makes  provision  for  a  new  sugar¬ 
cane  processing  facility.  In  my  opinion,  the  restrictions  under  which 
the  established  sugarcane  processors  will  have  to  operate  during  the 
life  of  the  act  makes  it  unwise  to  make  special  provisions  for  a  new 
processing  facility  which  is  obviously  not  needed. 

The  House  deleted  from  the  administration-backed  bill  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  the  language  which  would  specifically  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  quarterly  quotas  in 
the  first  half  of  each  calendar  year.  I  strongly  recommend  that  this 
committee  include  such  language  in  the  bill  it  will  report.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  necessary  to  assure  stable  sugar  prices  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  for  Senate  action 
without  delay.  Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  satisfactory  sugar 
legislation  is  enacted. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  for  giving  this  committee  the  benefit  of 
your  opinion  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  happy  to  have  as  our  next  witness,  the  Honorable  Stuart 
Symington,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 
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STATEMENT  OE  HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  PROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  domestic  cane  and  beet 
sugar  industries  will  not  supply  the  appproximately  10  million  tons 
of  sugar  the  United  States  wi  11  consume  this  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  industry-Govemment  agreement,  arrived  at 
this  summer,  a  ceiling  of  3,025,000  tons  annually  has  been  placed  on 
mainland  beet  sugar  marketings;  and  one  of  1,100,000  tons  anually 
on  mainland  cane.  Both  agreements  were  for  5  years. 

No  new  cane  or  beet  sugar  growers  will  be  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
domestic  sugar  industry. 

No  new  beet  sugar  mills  will  be  built  for  half  a  decade. 

Any  farmer  who  has  never  grown  but  who  desires  to  grow  sugar- 
beets  instead  of  corn  or  soybeans  will  now  have  to  wait  at  least  5  years, 
because  the  U.S.  sugar  industry — refineries,  processors,  and  pro¬ 
ducers — have  all  agreed  to  certain  annual  production  ceilings. 

Even  if  the  Congress  now  refuses  to  ratify  this  agreement,  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  domestic  industry,  with  the  influence 
around  of  the  major  refineries,  is  in  a  position  to  build  new  mills  in 
new  production  areas. 

Until  1970  at  the  least,  therefore,  it  looks  as  if  American  sugar  sup¬ 
pliers  will  be  assigned  to  the  following  sources :  Domestic  beet  sugar, 
30  percent;  mainland  cane  sugar,  11  percent;  Hawaii,  11.1  percent; 
Puerto  Rico,  11.4  percent;  Virgin  Islands,  .0015  percent;  Philippines, 
11  percent;  and  other  foreign  sources,  25.35  percent. 

Actual  deliveries  are  bound  to  deviate  from  these  assigned  per¬ 
centages  because  in  recent  years  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  been  producing  some  1,900,000  tons  per  year  instead  of 
their  assigned  2,260,000  tons.  Realistically,  therefore,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  importing  about  40  percent — or  some  4  million  tons — of  our 
total  sugar  requirements  from  the  Philippines  and  other  foreign 
exporters. 

And  it  is  with  respect  to  this  40  percent  that  I  present  these  few  re¬ 
marks  today. 

Four  million  tons  of  sugar  is  a  lot  of  sugar;  and  when  it  is  bought 
at  American  refinery  prices,  it  is  also  a  lot  of  dollars — almost  $450 
million.  This  is  the  amount  of  dollars — or  gold — which  will  leave  the 
United  States  and  be  placed  abroad,  primarily  in  foreign  central 
banks,  every  12  months  for  5  years. 

Is  it  not  important,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider  carefully  where  we 
purchase  these  4  million  tons  so  that  we  assure  American  consumers  a 
steady  inflow  of  sugar,  but  do  not  burden  ourselves  with  a  steady  out¬ 
flow  of  gold  ? 

If  these  dollar  purchases  of  sugar  are  to  be  allocated  by  statutory 
quotas  to  specific  countries,  one  of  the  primary  criteria  in  selecting 
each  country  should  be :  How  many  dollars  will  the  country  in  ques¬ 
tion  spend  for  U.S.  goods  and  services  in  return  ?  Otherwise,  if  we 
are  not  prudent,  we  will  be  building  into  our  imports,  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  a  further  serious  imbalance  with  respect  to  our  already  serious 
bal  ance-of -payments  problem. 

The  administration  took  this  problem  into  account  when  thev 
formulated  their  1965  sugar  bill  proposal.  After  allocating  1,050,000 
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tons  to  the  Philippines  in  accordance  with  our  treaty  wit  h  that  country, 
each  foreign  applicant  was  measured  primarily  on  the  factual  answers 
to  the  following  questions : 

1.  Are  you  an  established  and  reliable  sugar-exporting  country  ? 

2.  Did  you  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  during  the  world¬ 
wide  sugar  shortage  of  1963  and  1964  in  accordance  with  your 
capacity  to  supply  and  your  exisitng  U.S.  quota  ? 

3.  Are  you  a  good  customer  for  U.S.  goods  and  services  ? 

These  are  three  fundamental  criteria  which  give  the  current  sugar 

quota  recommendations  of  the  administration  a  sound  foundation,  one 
which  should  not  be  taken  lightly  by  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  now  presented  with  a  bill,  H.R.  11135,  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  This  latter  bill 
completely  ignores  the  recommendations  of  the  administration. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  distinguished  committee  which 
drafted  this  bill,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  we  ai'e  to  allocate  sugar  imports 
on  sound  criteria,  the  quotas  proposed  by  the  administration  serve  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  far  better  than 
do  the  quotas  in  H.R.  11135. 

As  but  one  example,  the  administration  would  give  market  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  but  distribute  the  quotas  within 
the  hemisphere  so  as  to  give  in  turn  special  consideration  to  (1)  coun¬ 
tries  which  made  a  real  effort  to  supply  the  United  States  during  the 
worldwide  sugar  shortage;  and  (2)  countries  which  buy  more  goods 
and  services  from  the  United  States  than  the  United  States  buys  from 
them. 

H.R.  11135,  however,  reshuffled  the  quotas  for  Western  Hemisphere 
exporters  as  recommended  by  the  administration.  In  doing  so,  the  bill 
provides  more  for  14  countries  and  less  for  6  countries.  Of  the  14 
which  obtain  increases,  6  have  a  balance-of-trade  picture  unfavorable 
to  the  United  States — including  2  which  have  a  most  unfavorable 
balance:  $148  million  in  1  case,  and  $360  million  in  the  other. 

Of  the  six  countries  which  get  less  than  the  administration's  recom¬ 
mendation,  five  have  a  balance-of-trade  picture  favorable  to  the  United 
States  (the  sixth  is  the  Dominican  Republic)  ;  and  two  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  quotas  were  reduced — Mexico  and  Argentina — have  trade 
balances  very  favorable  to  the  United  States:  $419  million  and  $150 
million,  in  dollar  trade,  respectively. 

Nor  does  H.R.  11135  confine  its  quota  reshuffling  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  The  bill  provides  lower  quotas,  totaling  some 
160,000  tons  less  than  those  recommended  by  the  administration,  for 
12  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
adds  some  20,000  tons  for  a  new  supplier,  a  country  which  has  never 
sold  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  before — Thailand. 

These  12  countries  whose  quotas  were  reduced  so  drastically  have 
historically  bought  more  goods  and  services  from  the  United  States 
than  we  have  bought  from  them,  individually  and  collectively.  One 
is  Australia,  a  nation  which  buys  21/2  times  as  much  from  the"  United 
States  as  we  buy  from  them — and,  as  we  know,  Australia  is  fighting 
side  by  side  with  us  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  10  of  these  12  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  supplied  sugar  to  us  far  in  excess  of  their  statutory  quota  com¬ 
mitments  during  the  shortage  of  1963  and  1964.  But  H.R.  11135  would 
give  them  the  dubious  reward  of  drastically  reduced  quotas. 
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Frankly,  I  am  at  a  total  loss  as  to  how  these  quotas  in  H.R.  11135 
were  determined.  They  are  not  based  on  performance,  or  a  country's 
proved  ability  to  supply ;  and  emphatically  they  are  not  based  on  trade 
balances,  because  certain  countries  which  are  already  draining  off  the 
gold  that  is  becoming  ever  more  important  to  the  security  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  have  nevertheless  been  given  larger  quotas 
than  the  administration  recommended,  while  countries  which  ai'e  buy¬ 
ing  more  from  the  United  States  than  we  buy  from  them  are  given 
lesser  quotas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  this  bill — H.R.  11135 — should  be  corrected. 
I  believe,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  Senate  should  substitute  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  recommended  quotas  for  the  quotas  provided  by  the  other 
body,  because  the  administration  quotas  are  well  reasoned  and  based 
on  sound  criteria.  The  administration  has  carefully  weighed  the  in¬ 
fluence  this  legislation  will  have  on  sugar  supplies,  and  our  relations 
with  other  countries,  and  the  impact  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  will  all  agree  that  one  of  the  first  objectives  is  to  protect  the 
American  housewife  from  sugar  rationing  and  high-priced  sugar. 
This  the  administration  bill  accomplishes  by  dispersing  our  sources  of 
supply  among  many  reliable  sugar  exporting  countries,  so  that,  if  and 
when  supplies  from  one  supplier  are  interrupted  by  subversion,  sabo¬ 
tage,  or  invasion  of  a  particular  country,  there  will  be  other  suppliers 
to  fill  the  breach  and  keep  sugar  flowing  to  the  United  States. 

Another  objective  is  to  rely  on  those  suppliers  who  have  proved, 
under  emergency  conditions,  that  they  would  make  a  special  effort  to 
supply  the  U.S.  market.  This  objective  is  met  by  the  administration 
bill,  which  bases  quotas  on  past  performance  when  exporters  could 
have  made  far  more  money  by  selling  to  markets  other  than  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  11135,  however,  lends  no  weight  to  performance  during  these 
shortage  years. 

A  third  objective  should  be  to  buy  sugar  from  countries  which  have 
historically  bought  and  are  now  buying  more  goods  and  services  from 
us  than  we  buy  from  them.  This  the  administration  bill  does.  This 
H.R.  11135  does  not. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  the  foregoing  facts,  I  respect¬ 
fully  urge  my  colleagues  to  substitute  the  administration  bill  for  H.R 
11135,  and  to  insist  in  conference  on  the  Senate  position. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Symington. 

We  welcome  as  our  next  witness,  the  Honorable  Milton  R.  Young, 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  support  of  legisla¬ 
tion  extending  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senate  now  has  before  it  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  task  of 
rewriting  and  extending  sugar  legislation  would  have  been  far  less 
difficult  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  submitted  its  proposals 
much  earlier  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  where  this  legisla- 
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tion  must,  originate.  I  fully  appreciate  the  problem  which  this  com¬ 
mittee  faces  in  considering  sugar  legislation  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
session.  This  is  a  highly  complex  subject  and  one  over  which  there 
certainly  are  many  divergent  views. 

I  believe  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  our  farm  programs.  Over  the  year's  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  domestic  producers  of  sugar,  both  cane  and  beet,  with  a  fail- 
price  for  their  sugar,  and  it  has  also  assured  the  consumers  of  adequate 
supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  In  addition,  the  program  has 
resulted  in  a  net  profit  to  the  Federal  Government  through  excise 
taxes  and  tariff  duties. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  pending  legislation  does  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  basic  marketing  quota  for  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar 
producers.  This  will  enable  these  producers  to  dispose  of  the  inven¬ 
tories  accumulated  in  excess  of  their  marketing  quotas  under  the  old 
act  which  were  built  up  in  response  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s 
urging  of  greatly  expanded  production  commencing  in  1962  to  offset 
an  international  sugar  shortage.  The  domestic  industry  responded 
admirably  and  to  the  extent  that  they  accumulated  stocks  beyond  their 
marketing  quota. 

Unfortunately  the  increase  in  quotas  for  our  domestic  producers, 
although  sufficient  to  take  care  of  accumulated  stocks,  will  not  provide 
for  any  additional  acreage  for  new  growers  or  for  new  areas  and  new 
sugar  refineries. 

There  are  many  areas  of  the  United  States  which  are  most  capable 
of  producing  sugar  economically.  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
the  U.S.  quota  be  high  enough  to  permit  some  acreage  over  the  term 
of  the  act  to  be  allocated  to  new  growers  and  new  areas. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  adopted  the  conference  report  on  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  which  contains  a  huge  land  retire¬ 
ment  program.  In  my  opinion,  it  hardly  makes  sense  to  embark  upon 
a  huge  land  retirement  program  which  will  cost  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
and,  at  the  same  time,  import  about  one-half  of  our  sugar  require¬ 
ments  a  good  deal  of  which  could  be  produced  in  this  countrv  on 
acreage  otherwise  either  devoted  to  the  production  of  crops  which 
may  be  in  surplus,  or  on  acreage  which  the  Federal  Government  other¬ 
wise  would  be  spending  huge  sums  of  money  to  retire  from  production 
of  all  commodities.  I  know  of  no  other  country  in  the  world  which 
would  take  similar  action  in  making  possible  substantial  imports  of  a 
commodity  which  its  farmers  could  produce  economically. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  this  committee  in  years  past,  the  Fed  River 
Valley  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  is  ideally  suited  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugarbeets.  The  producers  in  this  area  are  most  desirous  of 
increasing  their  production  and  there  are  thousands  of  additional 
farmers  who  are  extremely  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
mence  production  of  this  crop.  This  area  has  sufficient  rainfall  to 
produce  beets  in  dryland  farming  and  has  the  type  of  soil  and  level 
land  which  facilitates  large-scale  mechanized  production.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  area,  1  year  prior  to  planting  sugar- 
beets,  the  producer  must  summer-fallow  the  land  on  which  he  proposes 
to  plant  beets.  This,  in  effect,  means  that  it  requires  2  acres  to  pro¬ 
duce  1  acre  of  sugarbeets.  Any  acreage  planted  to  beets,  in  most 
cases,  therefore,  would  relieve  the  production  of  crops  that  are  in  sur- 
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plus.  Sugarbeet  production,  in  addition,  furnishes  employment  for  a 
sizable  number  of  people  in  the  cultivation,  harvest,  and  refining  of 
beets.  Considerable  employment  is  also  furnished  through  the  great 
amount  of  expensive  machinery  required  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
beets. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  international  situation,  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  reach  a  point  where  we  could,  to  a  much  greater  degree,  rely 
upon  our  domestic  sugar  industry  to  meet  our  requirements.  This 
can  be  done  by  increasing  the  allocations  given  to  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  this  committee  to  approve 
a  much  greater  allocation  for  our  domestic  producers — both  cane  and 
beet  producers.  I  believe  this  would  be  in  the  best  overall  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Young. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  next  witness  the  Honorable  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Senator  Inouye.  I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  those  urging 
that  the  Finance  Committee  report  the  sugar  bill  in  the  form  proposed 
by  the  administration  (S.  2567) . 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  continue  the  sugar 
program  of  this  country  on  a  highly  satisfactory  basis.  It  has  regard 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  domestic  industry,  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  stability  of  price  and  supply,  and  for  the  fostering  of  trade 
with  friendly  foreign  nations  with  emphasis  on  that  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

I  have  followed  the  development  of  this  particular  legislation  for 
almost  2  years.  Recognizing  the  highly  competitive  and  even  recrim¬ 
inatory  situation  which  existed  among  the  various  segments  of  our 
domestic  industry  last  year  I  was  one  of  those  who  urged  these  dissi¬ 
dent  groups  to  make  an  all  out  effort  to  reconcile  their  differences,  and, 
together  with  the  executive  departments,  to  come  forward  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  all  could  support  before  Congress.  S.  2567  is  the  result 
of  these  months  of  hard  work.  It  is  a  program  arrived  at  in  good 
faith,  not  completely  satisfactory  to  any  segment  of  the  industry,  but 
unanimously  backed  by  all.  It  recognizes  the  needs  of  the  continental 
producers  to  reduce  present  unmanageable  inventory  surpluses.  It 
recognized  the  necessity,  over  a  period  of  years,  of  restoring  the  deli¬ 
cate  balance  which  characterizes  the  domestic  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  restores  the  insulation  from  the  so-called  world  market — so  necessary 
for  the  stability  of  supplies.  It  continues,  and  even  enhances,  the  guar¬ 
antees  to  the  consumers  that  sugar  will  always  be  available  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  needed  and  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

I  understand  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to  merely  effectuate  the 
domestic  quota  provisions  of  this  program  now — and  study  the  rest, 
for  action  next  year.  Gentlemen,  this  legislation  has  had  exhaustive 
study  this  year.  The  bill  before  you  is  not  a  new  program.  Our 
sugar  program  has  worked  exceedingly  well  for  about  30  years.  This 
bill  continues  that  program  with  such  amendments  as  have  been 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  provide  an  even  more  effective  operation  and 
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administration.  The  opportunity  to  extend  this  program  at  this  time 
must  not  be  lost.  I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  any  deferment  of 
this  legislation,  even  for  a  period  of  a  few  months,  will  seriously 
jeopardize  the  program. 

I  reiterate — this  is  a  good  program;  it  is  a  sound  program  in  all 
respects.  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration  by  this  committee. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Inouye. 

Our  next  witness  is  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  U.S.  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

NEW  MEXICO 

Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years,  a  vast  amount 
of  interest  has  been  demonstrated  by  New  Mexico  farmers  in  sugar- 
beets.  This  enthusiasm,  and  that  of  groups  from  other  States  want¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  crop,  resulted  in  the  Congress,  in  1962,  making  special 
provision  under  the  Sugar  Act  for  beet  sugar  factories  in  new  areas. 

Specifically,  the  Congress  amended  the  Sugar  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  aside  65,000  acres  each  year  for  the 
operation  of  new  beet  sugar  factories.  Six  new  factories  have  now 
been  constructed;  however,  H.R.  11135  does  not  contain  a  provision 
continuing  this  authorization. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  meets  the  criteria  of  the  1962  amendment, 
and  has  the  resources  and  manpower  available  to  immediately  expand 
acreage  allotments  for  the  growing  of  sugarbeets  sufficient  to  support 
the  construction  of  a  sugar  processing  plant. 

Farm  income  in  New  Mexico  has  declined  and  the  need  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  cash  crop  is  vital.  New  Mexico  needs  an  acreage  allotment  of 
at  least  25,000  acres  to  support  such  a  factory  and  to  bring  our  farm 
income  more  in  line  with  the  national  average. 

Since  New  Mexico's  farm  income  decline  percentagewise  has  been 
the  largest  in  the  Nation,  it  is  readily  apparent  why  15  of  the  32 
counties  are  depressed  areas,  and  why  1  of  5  operators  of  its  family- 
size  farms  must  have  outside  employment  to  support  his  family. 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  our  own  sugar  so  that  we  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  whims  of 
foreign  producers. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provides  for  the  long-term 
diversion  of  land  currently  being  used  for  the  production  of  surplus 
crops  to  protective  conservation  uses.  I  feel  very  deeply  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  diverted  land  should  be  utilized  by  increasing  acreage 
allotments  of  sugarbeets,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  the  improvement  of 
our  domestic  economy.  By  decreasing  our  imports,  this  added  acreage 
would  not  create  a  market  surplus. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  sugarbeet  farmer  to  provide  legislation 
guidelines  that  will  guarantee  him  a  greater  share  of  the  American 
sugar  market.  There  is  a  vital  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
sugarbeet  marketing  quota  so  that  this  industry  can  continue  to  thrive 
and  contribute  to  the  sound  economic  health  of  the  Western  States. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  the  committee  to  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  amending  H.R.  11135  by  adding  provisions  for  a  portion 
of  the  land  diverted  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to 
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be  allocated  for  the  growing  of  sugarbeets  and  for  the  continuation  of 
the  authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  aside  65,000 
acres  each  year  for  the  operation  of  new  beet  sugar  factories. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Montoya. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  next  witness  the  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Santiago  Polanco- Abreu. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO -ABREU,  RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  Polanco-Abreu.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
as  I  said  in  my  statement  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  when 
the  sugar  bill  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  application  of 
the  Sugar  Act  is  important  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  it  is  to  all  the  other  U.S. 
sugar- producing  areas.  For  this  reason,  I  support  the  extension  of 
this  workable  and  effective  basic  legislation  and  also  support  the  1965 
amendments  of  H.R.  11135  as  introduced  in  the  House.  Enactment 
of  these  provisions  will  ease  the  marketing  problems  of  some  of  our 
sister  areas  and  continue  supply  and  price  protection  to  domestic 
consumers. 

The  Sugar  Act  and  the  stability  which  it  brings  to  the  sugar  industry 
are  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Rican  fam¬ 
ilies.  Sugar  continues  to  be  a  major  source  of  income  for  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  hurricane  of  1956,  which  was  followed  by  an  unprecedented 
drought,  reduced  the  1956-57  sugar  crop  to  8.7  million  tons  of  cane. 
During  the  following  4-year  spell  of  especially  bad  harvesting  condi¬ 
tions,  efforts  were  made  to  recover  from  this  temporary  setback.  With 
the  help  of  the  Commonwealth  government,  large  investments  are 
made  annually  to  mechanize  industry,  to  replant  old  ratoons,  and  to 
apply  modern  techniques.  Thus,  by  1962-63,  an  output  of  more  than 
10  million  tons  of  cane  was  once  again  reached. 

In  recent  years,  Puerto  Rico  has  suffered,  with  most  other  parts  of 
the  world,  an  unexplained  reduction  in  the  perecentage  yield  of  sugar 
from  sugarcane,  and  during  the  past  2  years,  severe  drought  condi¬ 
tions  again  struck  the  island.  Wetter  weather  in  recent  months  indi¬ 
cates  a  probable  turn  in  the  long  cycle  of  rainfall  deficiency.  While 
it  is  too  early  to  estimate  our  production  for  1966,  I  can  tell  you  that 
present  prospects  are  for  a  substantial  increase  over  the  unusually  low 
1955  level.  We  certainly  will  not  be  back  to  the  level  of  production 
prior  to  1957,  but  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  regain  some  of  the  ground 
that  we  lost  during  the  past  8  years. 

The  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  provided  by  H.R.  11135  will  give 
Puerto  Rico  a  period  in  which  to  recover  her  lost  production  levels. 
I  want  to  assure  the  committee  that  the  Commonwealth  government, 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  industry  itself  are  lending  every 
effort  to  restore  our  sugar  production  to  the  quota  level  to  insure  a 
dependable  supply  for  the  United  States.  H.R.  11135  will  provide 
us  with  that  opportunity. 

In  closing,  I  should  iike  to  say  that  while  the  bill  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  our  general  support  and  meets  with  our  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  regret  that  we  are  still  under  severe  quota  limitations  for 
direct  consumption  sugar.  Puerto  Rico  has  not  enjoyed  any  substan- 
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tial  increase  in  its  refined  sugar  quota  in  30  years,  since  1934.  On 
behalf  of  our  people,  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  the  next  sugar 
bill  before  the  Congress  will  deal  with  this  problem  and  that  this 
committee  will,  at  the  first  opportunity,  consider  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  refined  sugar  quota  for  Puert  Rico. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Commissioner. 

We  are  happy  to  have  the  Agricultural  Counselor  of  the  Argentine 
Embassy,  Mr.  Enrique  G.  Valente,  as  our  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  0E  ENRIQTJE  G.  VALENTE,  AGRICULTURAL  COUNSELOR 
OF  THE  ARGINTINE  EMBASSEY 

Mr.  Valente.  The  administration’s  bill  established  a  quota  for  Ar¬ 
gentina  of  1.19  percent  of  the  total  imports,  excluding  Philippines.  The 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  reduced  this 
percentage  to  0.53  percent. 

This  reduction  means  that  the  63,685-ton  proposed  allotment  by  the 
administration  has  been  reduced  to  21,485  tons. 

As  in  1962  through  unforeseen  circumstances  Argentina  is  dis¬ 
criminated  against  in  the  process  of  enacting  the  sugar  legislation, 
becoming  the  only  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  whose  proposed 
allotment  was  reduced  by  the  Plouse  and  furthermore  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  measure. 

We  have  referred  to  the  enactment  of  the  1962  Sugar  Act  because 
on  that  occasion  the  Senate,  through  very  clear  and  comforting  state¬ 
ments  by  Senators  Holland,  Long,  Ellender,  McClellan,  Moss,  Clark, 
Humphrey,  and  Fulbright  reached  a  decision  which  repaired  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Argentina  in  the  conference  report. 

The  Senators’  statements  as  registered  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  2, 1962,  stressed  the  need  to  put  Argentina  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  called  the 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Argentina  had  used  no  lobby  whatsoever, 
presenting,  instead,  her  case  through  the  normal  channels  of  her  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington. 

Argentina  is  not  using  lobbies  again,  and  her  views  are  being  made 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
through  her  Embassy. 

Argentina  honored  the  confidence  expressed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Honey  Bee  Act  by  fulfilling  her  quota  of  the 
second  semester  of  1962  and  by  increasing  her  deliveries  to  the  U.S. 
market  by  1U/2  times  her  quota  of  1963  at  a  time  when  the  price  in 
the  international  market  was  moving  upward  beyond  control. 

Our  quota  for  1963  was  of  20,000  tons  and  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  reached  230,000  tons  in  what  it  was  then  considered  as  a  major 
contribution  to  check  the  skyrocketing  trend  in  prices  which  were 
causing  many  of  the  countries  holding  quotas  to  withdraw  from  the 
U.S.  market  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  price  situation  elsewhere. 

In  1964  and  1965  Argentina  fulfilled  her  quotas  satisfactorily. 

The  performance  of  Argentina  since  the  enactment  of  the  Honey 
Bee  Act  in  1962  has  been  acknowledged  with  satisfaction  by  the 
officials  of  the  administration  responsible  for  the  sugar  supplies  of 
the  U.S:  market  and  is  reflected  in  the  almost  66,000  tons  allotted  to 
Argentina  in  1965  and  the  63,685  proposed  for  the  new  bill  by  the 
administration. 
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Argentina  requested  a  quota  of  100,000  tons  to  be  included  in  the 
new  legislation.  This  quantity  falls  within  the  normal  surpluses  of 
the  Argentina  sugar  production  and  does  not  imply  any  increase  in 
the  traditional  sugar  production  of  Argentina. 

The  pattern  of  the  domestic  market  in  Argentina  differs  substan¬ 
tially  from  the  typical  exporting  developing  countries,  since  in  our 
case  the  same  absorbs  around  85  percent  of  the  total  production  and 
pays  a  higher  price  than  the  international  market.  The  level  of  the 
domestic  consumer  price  in  Argentina  is  similar  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
price. 

The  structure  of  sugar  production  is  also  a  different  one;  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  being  the  existence  of  over  30,000  independent  farm¬ 
ers  growing  sugarcane. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations  we  want  to  point  out  that 
Argentina  is  seeking  to  increase  her  participation  in  the  U.S.  market 
basically  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  country  and  not 
to  better  the  lot  of  a  few  privileged  sugar  barons. 

This  request  is  intended  to  contribute  to  mitigate  the  high  imbalance 
of  trade  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  whose  deficits 
against  Argentina  have  accumulated  to  1.1  billion  in  the  last  5  years. 

This  trade  deficit  being  the  outstanding  factor  of  disequilibrium  of 
the  external  sector  of  Argentine  economy  jeopardizing  any  efforts 
undertaken  by  her  Government  or  sought  by  inter- American  coopera¬ 
tion  to  achieve  a  sustained  economic  development  and  political  and 
social  stability. 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  Argentina  hopes 
that  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
be  modified  to  provide  her  with  a  quota  consistent  with  her  past  per¬ 
formance,  her  production,  the  particular  situation  of  the  balance  of 
trade  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of 
equity  in  the  economic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Argentine  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States  of  America  (1960-64) 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Tear 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

I960 _  _  _ 

90.5 

327.5 

—237. 0 

1961 _  _  _ 

83.8 

383.2 

-299.  5 

1962 _ 

88.8 

398.8 

-310.  0 

1963 _ _ _ 

150.0 

241.6 

-91.6 

1964 _  _ _ _ _ _ 

90.5 

255.4 

-164.9 

Total _ 

503.6 

1,  606.  5 

-1, 103.0 

5-year  balances  (1948-62): 

1948-52 _ 

863 

1,027 

-164 

1953-57 _ 

675 

865 

-190 

1958-62 _ 

562 

1,621 

-1,059 

5-year  averages  (1948-62): 

1948-52 _  _  _ 

173 

205 

1953-57 _  _  _ _ 

135 

173 

1958-62.  _  _  _ 

112 

324 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  tables  above  make  evident  that  the  balance  of  trade  between 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  is  increasingly  deteriorating  in  detri¬ 
ment  of  Argentina.  This  situation  is  a  major  factor  in  the  Argentine 
balance-of- payments  disequilibrium. 
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It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Argentine  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  exports  to  this  country  by  $1.1  billion  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  1960-64,  amount  approximately  equal  to  the  value  of  Argentine 
total  exports  in  1  year. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  Mr.  Valente.  Your  statement  will  be 
given  full  consideration  by  the  committee. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  next  witness,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  domestic  industry. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  A.  KEMP,  REPRESENTING  ALL  SEGMENTS 

OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  PRODUCING  AND  REFINING  IN¬ 
DUSTRIES 

Mr.  Kemp.  Chairman  Long,  my  name  is  Frank  A.  Kemp.  I  live 
in  Colorado.  I  have  been  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  since  1923.  For 
the  last  30  years  I  have  been  president  of  one  of  the  beet  sugar  trusts. 

Now,  I  have  filed,  and  I  think  each  member  of  the  committee  has 
before  you,  a  statement  of  about  10  pages.  I  think  to  save  the  com- 
mittee’s  time  the  statement  can  be  printed  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

I  would  like  also  to  hand  to  the  reporter  to  be  included  at  the  end  of 
my  statement  a  copy  of  the  organizations  for  whom  I  appear.  They 
are,  I  think,  with  one  small  exception  all  of  the  organized  growers 
and  processors  of  the  U.S.  beet  sugar  industry,  the  whole  mainland 
sugarcane  industry,  the  Hawaiian  sugarcane  industry,  the  Puerto 
Rican  sugarcane  industry  ,and  the  U.S.  cane  sugar  refineries. 

Senator  Williams.  The  statement  and  the  list  will  be  printed  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  and  list  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  of  Frank  A.  Kemp,  on  Behalf  of  All  Segments  of  the  Domestic 
Sugar  Producing  and  Refining  Industries 

Chairman  Byrd  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  first  present  a  brief  statement  and  then  attempt  to  answer  any 
questions  which  the  committee  may  have.  If  this  is  agreeable  with  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  will  proceed  on  this  basis. 

My  name  is  Frank  A.  Kemp.  My  home  is  in  Colorado.  I  have  been  in  the 
sugar  industry  since  1923.  Since  1936  I  have  been  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  one  of  the  sugarbeet  processors.  I  am  a  trustee  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association  and  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  growers  and  processors  of  sugarbeets  in  the  United  States. 

I  appear  here  today  representing  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  which  is  made 
up  of  five  industry  groups,  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  sugarbeet  growers  and  processors,  with  plants  and  production 
in  21  States,  who  together  comprise  the  established  U.S.  beet  sugar  industry  ; 

(2)  The  sugarcane  growers  and  processors  of  the  continental  United 
States,  whose  lands  and  mills  are  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  : 

(3)  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association,  which  represents  the 
sugar  producers  in  our  50th  State : 

14)  The  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico:  and 

15)  The  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Association,  whose  members  have  re¬ 
fineries  and  other  installations  in  12  States  from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois 
to  Texas  and  California. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  the  full  list  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  for  whom  I  speak  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  A  copy  of  this 
list  is  attached  to  my  statement  which  has  been  given  to  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

Last  year,  the  domestic  industry  was  divided.  In  consequence,  the  Congress 
did  not  extend  and  amend  the  Sugar  Act.  Government  officials  and  various 
Members  of  the  Congress  told  the  industry  that  it  must  reconcile  its  differences 
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and  develop  a  common  legislative  recommendation.  We  were  again  told  the 
same  thing  early  this  year. 

This  was  a  difficult  assignment.  The  needs  of  the  various  segments  of  the 
industry  differ  greatly  and  the  competitive  forces  between  them  are  intense. 
However,  recognizing  the  great  need  for  legislative  relief  and  following  the 
advice  given  it,  the  industry  initiated  a  series  of  conferences  to  consider  the 
legislative  problems  confronting  it. 

After  many  weeks  of  intense  aud  sometimes  better  discussion,  after  consider¬ 
able  give  and  take,  after  much  soul  searching  on  the  part,  of  every  segment,  the 
domestic  industry,  on  March  24,  finally  evolved  a  legislative  recommendation 
for  presentation  to  this  session  of  Congress.  We  discussed  this  proposal  first 
with  various  Members  of  Congress,  and  then  presented  it  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State  and  other  interested  executive  agencies, 
so  that  there  could  then  be  submitted  to  Congress  an  administrative  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  would  have  been  considered  and  found  appropriate  and  would  be  en¬ 
dorsed  and  supported  not  only  by  the  entire  established  domestic  sugar  industry 
but  also  by  all  of  the  executive  agencies  concerned  with  this  commodity  from  one 
angle  or  another.  After  intensive  discussions  with  all  groups  concerned,  the 
executive  branch  developed  the  recommendation  which  is  now  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  as  S.  2567.  H.R.  11135  which  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the 
committee  contains  most  of  the  domestic  provisions  of  the  administration's  sugar 
program.  Later  on  I  will  discuss  the  major  differences. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  significance  and  importance  of  these  facts.  This 
committee  knows  from  its  experiences  not  only  with  sugar  legislation  but  with 
legislation  affecting  other  matters  that  the  problem  of  deciding  on  a  proper  course 
has  often  been  made  more  difficult  by  conflicting  views  and  opinions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  on  the  part  of  those  directly  concerned  and  at  times  by  differences 
in  the  points  of  view  of  the  various  Government  agencies  involved. 

That  all  of  the  groups  concerned,  both  industry  and  Government,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  9  months  of  consideration  and  discussion  have  presented  a  single 
recommendation  is  a  fact  of  persuasive  and  compelling  importance  and  I  believe, 
of  great  advantage  to  this  committee.  In  fact,  it  is  something  of  a  miracle  in 
legislative  history  to  be  given  great  weight  in  any  determination  of  the  national 
interest. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  inform  the  committee  that  each  of  the  groups  for  which 
I  appear  completely  supports  the  administration’s  recommendations.  However, 
as  we  pointed  out  in  hearings  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  foreign  quotas  among  the  various  suppliers  did  not  enter  into  any  of 
the  discussions  between  the  industry  and  the  executive  branch.  We  agree  with 
the  broad  principle  that  such  division  should  be  made  on  some  formula  approach. 

The  sugar  program  we  have  recommended  takes  account  of  the  problems 
and  business  necessities  of  each  of  the  domestic  sugar  groups.  For  example, 
and  without  any  attempt  fully  to  describe  the  bill,  it  includes  provisions  to 
protect,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  integrity  of  the  raw  sugar  supplies  needed 
by  the  U.S.  cane  sugar  refiners ;  it  fixes  quotas  for  each  of  the  domestic  produc¬ 
ing  areas  through  1971  at  a  level  which  will  permit  the  two  continental  areas 
gradually  to  dispose  of  surpluses  in  an  orderly  manner :  it  is  designed  to  restore 
substantially  the  domestic-foreign  balance  by  the  end  of  its  term;  under  defined 
conditions  it  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  put  foreign  raw  sugar  under  quar¬ 
terly  quotas  during  the  first  half  of  a  year,  and  thus  protect  domestic  producers. 

Each  of  these  and  the  many  other  provisions  of  the  industry-administration 
program  is  part  of  a  structure  which  cannot  stand  if  any  important  part  is 
removed.  Senator  Fulbright’s  amendment  cuts  out  the  bulk  of  the  industry 
program  retaining  only  one  basic  feature  and  that  for  only  a  limited  time. 

While  the  domestic  sugar  industry  has  not  participated  in  and  takes  no  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  size  of  quotas  assigned  to  specific  foreign  countries,  we  do  believe 
that  these  quotas,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  be  established  by  Congress  and 
not  by  the  executive  branch.  Whatever  the  difficulties  the  legislative  process 
may  present.  wre  prefer  it  to  the  suggested  alternative. 

The  industry-administration  program  which  was  developed  this  year  is  a  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  achievement.  I  sincerely  doubt  if  there  would  be 
any  chance  of  repeating  it  next  year.  The  Fulbright  amendment  would  destroy 
the  opportunity  we  now  have  to  put  into  law  a  sugar  program  for  a  term  of 
years  backed  by  the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry  and  by  the  administration. 

While  the  Sugar  Act  is  designed  to  afford  protection  to  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try,  it  also  has  the  important  purpose  of  providing  supplies  for  consumers  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices.  The  stability  of  these  supplies  is  an  integral  part  of 
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the  sugar  program.  To  achieve  these  objectives  it  is  necessary  to  give  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  guidelines  by  which  they  can  operate  for  a  period  of  years. 
Not  to  do  so  would  certainly  set  the  stage  for  price-and-supply  instability. 

S.  2567  has  been  very  ably  discussed  in  detail  by  the  spokesmen  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  A  point-by-point  analysis  of  the  bill,  with  which  wre  also  concur, 
has  been  furnished  you. 

As  you  know,  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  amended  or  extended  13  times.  These 
have  included  numerous  extensions  of  several  years’  duration,  such  as  that  in¬ 
corporated  in  S.  2567.  Because  of  circumstances  prevailing  at  this  time,  the 
term  of  the  extension  of  the  act  is  basic  to  the  entire  agreement. 

Only  under  the  term  proposed  can  the  following  be  accomplished : 

(1)  Surplus  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  be  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistent  wtih  orderly  marketing ; 

(2)  Excessive  acreage  cutbacks  in  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  be 
avoided ;  and 

(3)  Refiner  and  import  volume  be  gradually  restored  to  approximately 
the  same  proportion  as  exists  under  present  law. 

If  the  amended  act  is  not  extended  through  1971,  these  three  basic  objectives 
cannot  be  achieved.  We  concur  with  Secretary  Schnittker’s  statement  that  “the 
recommended  term  of  the  extension  and  the  market  sharing  proposal  are  integral 
parts  of  a  single  plan.” 

The  proposal  in  S.  2567  would  set  the  marketing  quotas  for  the  mainland  cane 
and  domestic  beet  industries  at  about  the  estimated  levels  they  would  reach  by 
1971  under  the  1962  Sugar  Act  Amendments.  This  would  enable  the  refiners 
and  foreign  suppliers  to  approximate  their  present  positions  by  the  end  of  the 
term  of  this  extension.  For  this  reason,  any  expiration  date  short  of  that  recom¬ 
mended  would  jeopardize  the  united  industry  support  for  the  bill. 

While  the  House  bill  incorporates  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  industry 
and  the  administration,  there  are  several  differences  between  it  and  S.  2567.  The 
House  bill  fails  to  provide  specific  authority  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  limit  importations  of  raw  sugar  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  any  calendar 
year.  In  many  foreign  producing  areas,  there  is  limited  storage  and  an  urgent 
need  for  dollars,  and  producers  at  times  tend  to  rush  sugar  to  market  early  in 
the  year.  Quite  obviously  if  this  rushing  to  market  takes  place  in  any  substan¬ 
tial  volume,  it  lias  a  depressing  effect  on  prices,  making  it  difficult  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  achieve  the  price  objective  set  forth  in  section  201  of  the 
act.  We  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  restore  this  authority. 

As  Secretary  Sehnittker  indicated  in  his  statement,  the  House-passed  bill 
includes  special  privileges  with  respect  to  both  the  allotment  of  mainland  sugar- 
cane  and  sugarbeet  crop  acreages  and  the  allotment  of  sugar  marketing  rights  in 
the  two  areas.  Since  the  Secretary  indicated  the  nature  of  these  provisions  pro¬ 
viding  for  special  treatment  for  certain  classes  of  farmers  and  processors  in  these 
areas,  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  describe  them  here.  However, 
on  behalf  of  all  segments  for  which  I  appear,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  we 
strongly  support  the  administration  in  its  view  that  the  acreage  allotment  and 
sugar  marketing  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  now  written  provide  the  Secre¬ 
tary  with  sufficient  discretion  to  formulate  fair  and  equitable  regulations  without 
the  amendments  contained  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

It  also  contains  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  reserve,  after 
1966  and  after  the  consumption  estimate  reaches  10,400,000  tons,  up  to  25,000  tons 
of  mainland  cane  area  quota  and  accompanying  acreage  for  one  new  cane  sugar 
mill.  The  existing  industry  in  the  mainland  cane  area  already  has  taken  sizable 
acreage  cuts.  We  believe  it  highly  unjust,  therefore,  further  to  penalize  the 
existing  industry  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  by  providing  that  the  first  25,000  tons 
of  growth  for  that  area  after  the  fixed-quota  period  is  over  go  to  a  new  facility. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  supports  the  position  of  the  President  and  the 
administration  in  opposing  an  import  fee. 

A  brief  history  of  the  domestic  industry’s  position  with  respect  to  an  import  fee 
is  in  order.  The  import  fee  was  introduced  into  the  Sugar  Act  by  the  1962 
amendments,  which  authorized  such  fees  on  an  experimental  basis  for  the  years 
1962  through  1964.  In  October  of  1964,  in  explaining  that  no  fees  would  be  im¬ 
posed  during  1965,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publicly  a nnounced  it  would 
ask  for  authority  to  reestablish  import  fees  beginning  in  1966. 

In  our  efforts  to  work  out  a  sugar  program  which  all  elements  of  the  sugar 
industry  could  support,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  announced 
Government  position.  After  much  discussion,  which  included  the  airing  of  honest 
differences  within  the  domestic  industry,  it  was  agreed  to  support  a  program 
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which  included  an  import  fee  limited  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price  objective,  or  1  cent  a 
pound,  whichever  was  smaller. 

In  late  July,  when  it  became  clear  that  there  was  some  question  within  the 
administration  regarding  its  position  on  the  import  fee,  and  considering  the 
industry’s  concern  that  further  delay  by  the  administration  in  sending  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  would  greatly  jeopardize  the  chances  for  sugar 
legislation  in  1905,  the  industry  advised  the  Government  that  it  would  support 
any  downward  modification  of  its  initial  fee  position  which  the  President  thought 
was  in  the  national  interest. 

Subsequently,  the  President  determined  that  such  a  fee  was  inadvisable.  On 
August  17,  1965,  in  a  meeting  with  the  Latin  American  ambassadors,  he  an¬ 
nounced  :  “I  will  propose  today  that  Congi-ess  eliminate  the  special  import  fee 
on  sugar,  so  the  full  price  of  sugar  will  get  to  the  Latin  American  producers.” 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  immediately  agreed  to  support  the  President  in 
this  decision,  and  does  so  today. 

Another  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  the  necessity  of  action  on  this  measure 
before  the  Congress  adjourns.  For  the  effective  operation  of  the  sugar  program 
and  for  the  smooth  transition  from  the  existing  law  to  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
many  of  the  changes  must  become  effective  for  the  current  calendar  year. 

I  am  confident  the  members  of  this  coiznnittee  realize  that  failure  to  achieve 
sugar  legislation  this  year  would  so  further  aggravate  frictions  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  to  make  it  practically  certain  that  the  industry  would  be  unable  to 
achieve  unanimity  next  year.  For  the  good  of  the  sugar  program  of  this  counti’y, 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

A  final  point  on  this  legislation  is  added  protection  given  by  it  to  consumers. 
This  is  accomplished  in  several  ways  : 

(1)  The  bill  assigns  temporary  country-by-country  quotas  representing 
the  amount  retained  for  Cuba.  The  industry  believes  this  change  will  con- 
tribute  to  stability  and  assurance  of  adequate  .sugar  supplies. 

(2)  S.  2567  provides  penalties  against  the  quotas  of  foreign  countries 
which  do  not  maintain  sufficient  reserves  for  the  U.S.  market  to  assure  that 
they  will  he  able  to  supply  their  proportionate  part  of  any  increase  in  their 
quotas.  This  is  accomplished  by  reducing,  in  following  years,  the  amount 
of  their  quota  to  the  extent  of  the  shortfall.  This  will  encourage  foreign 
suppliers  to  carry  higher  inventories  and  will  be  added  insurance  to  U.S. 
consumers  that  their  sugar  needs  will  be  met. 

(3)  Both  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  ai'eas  will  carry  larger  in¬ 
ventories  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

(4)  The  term  of  extension  recommended  in  the  legislation  means  that 
both  domestic  and  foreign  suppliers  can  plan  their  future  production  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  Stability  of  supply,  and  thei'efore  stability  of  price, 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  term  recommended  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  its  history  the  sugar  program  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  success.  All  elements  of  the  industry  share  the  conviction  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  as  they  stand,  will  enable  the  sugar  program  to  operate 
in  the  national  interest  more  effectively  and  equitably  than  in  the  recent  past. 
We  believe  the  sugar  program,  as  it  would  operate  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  will  give  foreign  suppliers  greater  assurance  of  their  substantial  share  of 
the  U.S.  market,  will  permit  domestic  producers  to  market  their  existing  sur¬ 
pluses  in  an  ordei-ly  manner  and,  most  of  all,  will  insure  adequate  supplies  at 
stable  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  benefit  of  American  sugar  consumers. 

I  hand  the  reporter  a  full  list  of  the  orangizations  for  whom  I  speak  and  ask 
that  it  be  included  as  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  I  am  grateful  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  you  have  always  accorded  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  On  behalf 
of  all  the  people  I  represent,  I  express  deep  appreciation. 

List  of  organizations  for  whom  Frank  A.  Kemp  appeared : 

U.S.  SUGARBEET  INDUSTRY 

Alma  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Inc. 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Ark  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Blissfield  Beet  Growers  Association. 
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Buckeye  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd. 

Caro  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Inc. 

Central  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Croswell  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Findlay  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Finger  Lakes  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Fremont  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Goshen  County  Cooperative  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

Idaho  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Layton  Sugar  Co. 

Lower  Snake  River  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Monitor  Sugarbeet  Growers.  Inc. 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co. 

Montana-Wyoming  Geet  Growers  Association. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association  of  Colorado. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association  of  Montana. 

The  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Cooperative  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co. 

Northwest  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Nyssa-Nampa  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Saginaw  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Inc. 

Sebewaing  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association.  Inc. 

Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugar  Division,  Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

Washington  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Marketing  Association. 

Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Mainland  Sugarcane  Industry 

American  Sugarcane  League  of  the  United  States,  representing  more  than  5.000 
growers  and  40  processors. 

Florida  Sugarcane  League,  representing  the  11. 

Florida  sugar  mills  and  the  sugarcane  growers  in  Florida. 

Hawaiian  Sugarcane  Industry 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association. 

Puerto  Rican  Sugarcane  Industry 

Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Antonio  Roig,  Sucesores,  S.  en  C. 

Azucarera  Cayey,  Inc. 

Central  Aguirre  Sugar  Co. 

Central  Coloso,  Inc. 

Central  Eureka,  Inc. 

Central  Igualdad,  Inc. 

Central  Mercedita,  Inc. 

Central  Monserrate,  Inc. 

Central  San  Francisco. 

Compania  Azucarera  del  Camuy,  Inc. 

Cooperativa  Azucarera  Los  Canos. 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc. 

Plata  Sugar  Co. 

Seller  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp. 
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U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refining  Industry 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Association. 

American  Sugar  Co. 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corp. 

Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc. 

Imperial  Sugar  Co. 

Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars,  Inc. 

Revere  Sugar  Refinery. 

Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp. 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 

SuCrest  Corp. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Senator,  I  think  in  an  effort  to  save  the  committee’s 
time — and  I  admire  your  strength  and  stamina — I  will  let  you  read 
that  statement. 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  this.  Mr. 
Kemp  is  not  only  an  authority  on  this  beet  sugar  operation,  lie  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  the  Middle  West,  coming  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Colorado,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  the  fine 
service  he  has  rendered  all  these  years.  I  assure  you  that  any  state¬ 
ment  he  made  today,  although  lie  has  not  read  it  to  the  committee, 
is  one  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Senator  Carlson,  thank  you  so  much. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Douglas,  any  questions? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  chairman  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  there  anyone  representing  the  consumers  or  the  taxpayers 
here  today  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes,  I  think  I  do,  sir — because  I  don’t  think  anyone 
in  the  sugar  business  has  ever  forgotten  the  prime  interest  of  the 
consumer,  whose  trade,  whose  patronage  keeps  us  alive. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  is  an  indirect  interest,  not  a  direct  interest. 
Senator  Williams.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Kemp,  in  your  state¬ 
ment  I  notice  you  are  the  president  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  been  primarily  engaged  in  the  process¬ 
ing  industry  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Entirely.  We  buy  beets  under  contract  from  farmers. 
Senator  Williams.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Are  you  speaking  in  representation  of  the  processors  or  more  of  the 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  I  speak  for  both. 

Senator  Williams.  For  both  ? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kemp.  If  you  look  at  this  list,  you  will  see  the  names  of  several 
dozen  growers  associations  scattered  throughout  this  list. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Carlson  ? 

Senator  Carlson.  No  questions. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Fulbright? 

Senator  Fulbright.  No  questions. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  C.  Lynn,  appearing  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Lynn  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Marvin  L.  McLain. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION:  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARVIN  L. 

McLAIN,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar 
Act. 

Farm  Bureau’s  membership  includes  sugar  producers  in  all  domestic 
areas  except  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Our  basic  policy  on  sugar  is  set  forth  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
elected  voting  delegates  of  our  member  State  organizations  at  our  last 
annual  meeting,  as  follows : 

We  support  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to  the 
sugar  industry  and  urge  its  administration  on  the  basis  of  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  domestic  producers.  The  primary  provisions  of  this  act  relate  to  the 
use  of  quotas  to  regulate  the  marketing  of  domestic  and  imported  sugar. 

The  production  of  sugar  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  mainland  cane  and 
beet  areas  in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  legislation  authorizing  acreage  alloca¬ 
tions  to  new  beet  areas,  a  sharp  rise  in  sugar  prices,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  suspension  of  acreage  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  consumers. 

The  Government  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  permit  the  marketing  of  the 
overquota  sugar  that  has  been  produced  in  response  to  Government  actions  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  undue  depression  of  sugar  prices.  Basic  quotas  should 
be  adjusted  to  accommodate  the  expanded  productive  capacity  of  the  mainland 
cane  and  beet  areas,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  future  growth  in  sugar  consump¬ 
tion  should  be  reserved  for  domestic  producers. 

The  mainland  cane  and  beet  sectors  of  the  sugar  industry  are  in  a 
serious  surplus  position  as  a  result  of  governmental  actions  and  in¬ 
actions  which  have  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  production  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  marketing  allocations. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1962,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  acreage  allocations  for  new  plants  and  the  expansion  of  old  plants 
which  eventually  will  produce  an  estimated  325,000  tons  of  beet  sugar 
annually. 


Summary  of  allocations  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve 


Location 

Acres 

Estimated 

production 

Effective 
with  crop 
year 

Cumulative 
estimate 
of  sugar 
production 
from  such 
allocations 

California  (Fresno,  Kings,  Madera,  and  Tulare 

Counties).-  -  -  -  _ _  _ 

Texas  Panhandle  area . . . 

Curry  County,  N.  Mex . . 

19, 000 
22, 230 
2,  500 
8, 140 
4,030 
2,415 
29, 500 

31, 000 
33, 000 
20, 000 

ShoTt  tons 

45, 700 

}  50, 000 

18, 020 
6,  850 
4,430 
50, 000 

50, 000 
50, 000 
50,  000 

1963 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1965 

1965 

1966 

1966 

Short  tons 
45,700 

95,  700 

113,720 
120, 570 
125, 000 
175,000 

225,000 
275, 000 
325, 000 

Idaho.-  . . .  -  - 

East-central  Michigan... 

Ohio _  _ _ _ 

Central  New  York  (8  counties).  ... 

Northern  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and 

North  Dakota _  ... 

Aroostook  County,  Maine . 

Arizona _  ______ 

In  1963,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  panicked  by  a  sharp, 
but  temporary,  rise  in  world  sugar  prices.  Fearful  that  it  would  be 
blamed  for  an  increase  in  the  prices  paid  by  consumers,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  suspended  acreage  restrictions  on  the  1963  mainland  cane  crop, 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on  the  1964 
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cane  crop,  and  also  promised  that  beet  acreage  would  not  be  restricted 
in  1964  or  1965. 

The  Department’s  desire  to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a 
statement  made  by  former  Under  Secretary  Charles  S.  Murphy,  before 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  on  June  5, 1963  : 

All  controls  on  domestic  sugar  production  have  been  removed.  There  have 
been  no  governmental  controls  on  production  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  recent  years  and  there  have  been  none  in  the  domestic  sugar- 
beet  area  since  19(50.  We  have  also  announced  that  there  will  be  no  such  con¬ 
trols  in  the  domestic  sugarbeet  areas  in  19(M  and  1965.  In  the  mainland  sugar¬ 
cane  area,  1963  crop  acreage  was  originally  established  at  the  level  of  1962 
acreage,  which  for  Florida  reflected  a  100-percent  increase  over  the  1961  acre¬ 
age.  Early  in  May,  it  was  announced  that  the  1964  crop  would  be  unrestricted 
and  that  the  1963  restrictions  were  removed. 

The  only  restrictions  on  domestic  sugarbeet  and  mainland  cane  production, 
therefore,  are  those  resulting  from  a  limitation  of  processing  capacity.  One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  Department  in  announcing  that  restrictions  would 
not  be  imposed  on  sugarbeet  production  in  1964  ond  1065  was  to  encourage  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  existing  factories  and  the  enlargement  of  fac¬ 
tories  now  under  construction.  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  suspension  of  controls  in  a  period  of  rising  prices  stimulated 
an  increase  in  sugar  production  that  apparently  took  the  Department’s 
experts  completely  by  surprise.  In  a  1964  speech  before  the  California 
Beet  Growers  Association,  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Director  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  sugar  policy  staff  ad¬ 
mitted  that : 

The  desire  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  to  grow  sugarbeets  is  startling, 
even  to  those  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  felt  that  they  were  pretty 
well  up  on  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  extent  to  which  sugar  production  has  been  increased  in  recent 
years  in  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  is  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table : 

Mainland  U.S.  production  of  sugarcane,  sugarbeets,  and  sugar 


[Acres  and  tons  in  thousands] 


Crop  of— 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

Sugarbeets 

Acres 
harvested 
for  sugar 

Production 

Acres 

harvested 

Production 

Cane 

(tons) 

Sugar 
(tons)  1 

Beets 

(tons) 

Sugar 
(tons)  1 

1958 _ 

253 

6, 172 

578 

895 

15, 254 

2,214 

1959 _ 

296 

6,844 

615 

897 

16, 757 

2,303 

1960 _ 

304 

7,137 

630 

962 

16, 619 

2,  475 

1961 _ 

333 

9, 154 

858 

1,091 

17, 927 

2, 431 

1962.... _ _ _ _ 

368 

9,  365 

852 

1,101 

18,236 

2,595 

1963 _ 

435 

13, 000 

1,183 

1,248 

23, 400 

3,086 

1964 _ 

547 

13, 822 

1,147 

1.394 

23, 368 

3, 284 

1965 _ 

2  498 

2  14, 320 

3  1,  265 

3  21, 856 

Percentage  increase: 

1958  to  1964 _ 

116.2 

123.9 

98.4 

55.8 

53.2 

48.3 

1960  to  1964 _ 

79.9 

93.7 

82.1 

44.9 

40.6 

32.7 

1  Raw  value. 

2  Sept.  1  indicated  production  and  acreage  for  harvest  for  sugar  and  seed, 
s  Sept.  1  indicated  production  and  acreage  for  harvest. 


Source:  "Sugar  Statistics  andJReiated  Data,”  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  244  and  “Crop  Production,” 
June  and  September  1965. 
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The  quotas  available  to  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  have  not 
been  increased  to  accommodate  the  increased  production  of  sugar  made 
possible  by  the  suspension  of  acreage  restrictions,  and  the  commitment 
of  future  acreage  allocations  to  new  beet  areas.  On  the  contrary,  as 
the  following  table  shows,  quotas  have  been  reduced  as  production 
increased.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  unusual  conditions  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  the  1963  estimate  of 
domestic  requirements  at  a  level  that  was  well  above  actual  consump¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  initial  quota  announcements  for  both 
1964  and  1965  contemplated  further  legislation. 

Sugar  quotas  and  production 


[Tons,  raw  value] 


Estimate  of 
total  re¬ 
quirements 

Mainland 
cane  quota 

Beet  quota 

Total  main¬ 
land  cane 
and  beet 

1963  . . . . 

1964  _ 

10,400,000 

9. 800,  000 
9, 300,  000 

1,  009, 873 
911,410 
895,  000 
1,147,000 
252, 000 

128.2 

l  2. 990, 127 

2, 698, 590 
2, 650,  000 
3, 284,  000 
634,  000 

123.9 

4,  000,000 
3, 610,  000 
3, 545,  000 
4.431,000 
886,000 

125 

1965  (Sept.  22)  _ 

Production  from  1964  crop _  „  . 

Excess  of  1964  production  over  current  quota. . . 
1964  production  as  a  percentage  of  current 
quota _ _ 

1  The  beet  area  was  unable  to  market  its  full  quota  in  1963.  The  final  1963  beet  quota  after  adjustment 
for  deficits  was  2,698,590  tons. 


The  inevitable  result  of  increasing  production  and  declining  quotas 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  stocks. 

Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  beet  producers  and  mainland  cane  processors, 

Jan.  1, 1963-65 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


As  of  Jan.  1 — 

Beet 

processors 

Mainland 
cane  proc¬ 
essors 

1963 . . . 

1, 368, 426 

1, 025, 166 
1,696,231 

11, 938 
45,  258 
151,323 

1964 . . . . .  . 

1965 . . . . . 

Acreage  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  1965  crops  in  both  the 
mainland  cane  and  beet  areas,  despite  earlier  USDA  promises  that 
the  1965  beet  crop  would  not  be  restricted. 

Since  the  administration  of  the  sugar  program  in  recent  years  has 
encouraged  an  expansion  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  sugarcane  and 
beets  along  with  the  construction  of  new  processing  capacity,  we  think 
that  the  Government  has  a  moral  obligation  to  bring  the  basic  quotas 
for  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  into  line  with  their  enlarged 
productive  capacity.  This  can  be  done  in  a  relatively  short  time  with¬ 
out  reducing  existing  allocations  to  foreign  countries;  however,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  other  countries  have  no  vested  right  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  current  allocations. 

We  are  not  a  party  to  the  so-called  industry  consensus  which  would 
grant  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  “one  shot”  increases  totaling 
580,000  tons  and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  growth  formula  until 
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total  consumption  reaches  10.4  million  tons.  This  approach  would  ease 
the  existing  situation,  but  it  would  mean  further  acreage  cuts  for 
producers. 

Despite  the  buildup  that  has  occurred  in  sugar  stocks,  the  proposed 
quotas  are  substantially  below  1964  production  levels.  They  appar¬ 
ently  are  also  insufficient  to  prevent  a  further  buildup  in  sugar  stocks 
even  though  the  1965  crop  has  been  reduced  by  acreage  restrictions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  acreage  allocations  made  to  new 
areas  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  will  not  be  fully 
effective  until  next  year.  Representatives  of  the  beet-processing 
industry  made  a  strong  case  last  year  for  an  increase  of  750,000  tons, 
which  is  exactly  twice  the  increase  now  proposed  for  the  beet  quota. 

In  order  to  adjust  domestic  quotas  to  the  expanded  productive 
capacity,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  governmental  action,  with¬ 
out  reducing  existing  allocations  to  foreign  countries  we  recommend 
that  the  first  1  million  tons  of  any  increase  in  the  present  estimate  of 
domestic  requirements  be  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas. 

Further  quota  increases  will  be  needed  in  the  future  to  accommodate 
the  demand  for  new  acreage  and  the  uptrend  in  yields  that  is  to  be 
expected  as  farming  practices  are  improved.  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  any  increases  in  basic  quotas  granted 
at  this  time  should  be  repaid  by  suspending  the  growth  formula  for 
several  years  to  come.  Growers  should  not  be  penalized  for  an  expan¬ 
sion  that  was  encouraged  by  the  Government. 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  the  orderly  development  of  domestic  sugar  production 
by  increasing  the  portion  of  the  growth  in  consumption  that  is  reserved 
for  domestic  producers  from  65  to  75  percent. 

The  need  to  find  new  and  better  uses  for  our  excess  productive  land 
should  be  obvious  to  anyone.  More  than  $3  billion  of  Federal  funds 
will  be  expended,  during  the  1965  crop  year,  to  cut  back  production 
of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  with  negligible  results.  We  should 
permit  our  farmers  to  expand  their  acreage  of  both  sugarbeets 
and  cane. 
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Chart  1.  Spot  Prices  for  Raw  Cane  Sugar,  by  Months, 
January  1959-June  1965 


Cents 
per  pound 


Chart  2.  U.S.  Sugar  Quota  Premiums  and  Discounts,  Basis  Wholesale  Prices 
at  New  York  and  World  Raws,  by  Months,  January-  1959-June  1965 


Cents 
per  pound 
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Examples  of  how  quota  premiums  and  discounts  are  computed : 


[Cents  per  pound] 


February 

1964 

June  1965 

Domestic  price,  duty  paid,  New  York. . . 

8.02 

6.72 

Minus,  duty _  __ _ 

.625 
.  055 
.36 

.625 

.055 

.39 

Plus,  bag  allowance _ _ 

Minus,  shipping  charges.  _  _ 

Domestic  price  adjusted  to  world  basis  _  ... 

7.09 

9.11 

2.02 

5. 76 
1.96 

World  price _ _ 

Quota  discount  ....  .... 

Quota  premium. . .  . . 

3.80 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lynn. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  J ohn  A.  O’Donnell,  representing  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Sugar  Association  and  the  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters  of  the  Philippines. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  O’DONNELL,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  PHILIP¬ 
PINE  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

OF  SUGARCANE  PLANTERS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  John  A.  O’Donnell,  of  Washington,  general  counsel  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Sugar  Association  and  the  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters  of  the  Philippines.  I  have  appeared  before  this  committee 
on  earlier  occasions  in  connection  with  proposed  sugar  legislation,  but 
it  might  be  well  again  to  describe  the  interests  I  represent. 

The  Philippine  Sugar  Association  embraces  25  leading  processing 
mills  in  the  Philippines.  The  federation  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  more  than  35,000  planters  who  are  small  independent  farmer-busi¬ 
nessmen  engaged  in  growing  sugarcane. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  clients  here  are  these  two  sugar  producer 
associations.  I  do  not  represent  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  in  this  hearing. 

Philippine  producers  understand  and  respect  the  programs  the  U.S. 
Congress  adopts  for  the  benefit  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers  of 
the  United  States  whether  on  the  mainland  or  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  requests  of  Philippine  sugar  suppliers  are 
directed  only  toward  sugar  import  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  the  tremendous  pressure  under  which  you  and  your 
committee  are  operating  and  your  desire  to  complete  these  hearings 
quickly.  Accordingly,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  the  interest  of  my  clients 
will  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  a  large  part  of  the  economic  future  of  the 
Philippines  and  many  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in  your 
hands.  For  a  period  of  years,  imports  of  Philippine  sugar  into  the 
United  States  were  restricted  both  by  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of 
1946  and  by  the  quotas  established  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Those  limi¬ 
tations  amounted  to  980,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  In  the  revised 
Trade  Agreement  of  1955  that  restriction  was  eliminated,  and  it  was 
provided  that  sugar  importations — 

shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increase  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in  the  future. 

54-719 — 65 - 13 
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One  apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  Philippine  sugar 
under  the  Philippine- American  trade  agreement  is  evident  from  the 
debates  in  the  Congress,  when  some  of  the  Members  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  quantity  of  Philippine  sugar  coming  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  fixed  by  that  agreement,  cannot  be  changed  by  Congress. 

The~fact  is  that  the  agreement  specifically  provides  that  any  increase 
in  the  Philippine  sugar  quota  is  left  to  Congress  to  determine.  Article 
II  of  the  agreement  provides  on  this  point  as  follows : 

The  establishment  herein  of  the  limitations  on  the  amounts  of  the  Philippine 
raw  and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  in 
the  United  States  for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increases 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in  the 
future. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  this  committee,  Congress  in¬ 
creased  the  Philippine  quota  to  1,050,000  tons  in  1962.  Our  industry, 
growers,  and  processors  alike,  appreciated  that  increase.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Philippine  import 
quota  is  still  200,000  tons  below  the  peak  reached  before  controls  were 
inaugurated  in  1934.  The  Philippine  quota  is  further  below  the  15.41 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption  that  it  equaled  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937.  For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Philippines 
are  now  the  largest  foreign  supplier  of  sugar  to  the  American  market, 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  for  this  committee  to  take  a  feAV  moments  to 
examine  the  Philippine  quota  problem. 

The  Philippines  were  supplying  sugar  to  the  American  market  be¬ 
fore  the  Spanish- American  War,  but  the  growth  in  the  industry  came 
after  that  Avar.  The  major  expansion  of  the  Philippine  sugar  indus¬ 
try  came  in  the  1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s.  Both  the  development, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry  after  World  War  II  were  based 
on  shipments  to  the  continental  United  States. 

In  1933,  the  year  before  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  passed,  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  imported  1,249,000  tons  of  Philippine  sugar. 
I  Avant  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  actual  imports  in  1933  were  200,000 
tons  above  our  present  quota. 

Under  the  restrictive  programs  of  the  late  1930’s,  imports  from  the 
Philippines  were  cut  to  1,088,000  tons  in  1934  and  were  held  below 
1  million  tons  from  then  until  they  were  stopped  by  World  War  II. 

EA'en  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  however,  the  Philippine  import 
quota  equaled  15.41  percent  of  total  continental  U.S.  requirements. 
If  Ave  accept  the  forecast  of  a  Avell-known  private  sugar  authority  that 
1965  distribution  will  approximate  10  million  tons,  then  the  Philip¬ 
pines  prewar  share  would  exceed  1,500,000  tons. 

When  the  U.S.  Government  found  it  necessary  in  the  summer  of 
1960  to  stop  taking  sugar  from  Communist  Cuba,  the  Philippine  sugar 
industry  was  allotted  by  Congress  15  percent  of  the  Cuban  deficit,  and 
it  responded  by  supplying  the  United  States  with  1,165,000  tons  in 
1960  an  1,356,000  tons  in  1961.  Thereafter  they  supplied  the  United 
States  with  1,256,000  tons  in  1962;  1,195,000  tons  in  1963,  and  1,219,000 
tons  in  1964. 

When  world  sugar  prices  got  out  of  control  in  1963,  the  Philippine 
industry  not  only  shipped  the  United  States  more  sugar  than  called 
for  by  their  basic  quota  but,  like  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States,  undertook  a  further  expansion  program  to 
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supply  the  American  market.  Philippine  production  is  now  geared  to 
a  level  of  around  2  million  tons.  After  allowing  600,000  tons  for  con¬ 
sumption  hi  the  Philippines,  this  should  leave  around  1,400,000  tons 
available  for  exportation. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  figure  of  980,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
provided  for  by  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1946,  was  an  appropriate 
figure  for  the  early  postwar  rehabilitation  period.  This  looked  pretty 
good  to  a  country  flat  on  its  back.  However,  it  took  the  Philippines 
13  years  to  rehabilitate  their  industry  and  it  was  not  until  1954  that 
this  quota  was  filled. 

During  the  13  years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Philippines  were  unable 
to  market  in  the  United  States  some  8  million  tons  of  sugar  of  approx¬ 
imately  a  billion  dollars  in  value.  This  quantity  of  sugar  was  filled 
by  other  foreign  suppliers. 

Also,  the  1,050,000-ton  quota  provided  for  by  the  1962  amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act  gave  much  needed  relief.  '  I  want  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  a  quota  of  1,050,000  tons  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
export  requirements  of  the  Philippines  today  and  it  will  be  still  less 
adequate  in  the  future. 

Let  us  look  at  the  statistics.  F rom  1948  to  date  the  basic  Philippine 
quota  has  been  increased  70,000  tons.  In  the  meantime,  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  has  risen  by  2.5  million  tons,  and  the  Cuban  quota  of  3.1  mil¬ 
lions  tons  has  been  distributed  among  other  suppliers.  All  told,  the 
quotas  of  other  areas  have  been  increased  by  around  5.5  million  tons, 
while  the  quota  for  the  Philippines  has  been  increased  only  70,000  tons. 
We  are  glad  to  see  other  new  areas  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
sugar-exporting  industries.  In  all  frankness,  however,  we  do  feel  that 
the  Philippines  should  at  least  be  restored  to  their  1933  position  which 
amounted  to  1,249,000  tons. 

I  know  that  your  committee  is  being  asked  for  larger  quotas  by 
many  sugar-exporting  countries.  Accordingly,  I  believe  every  claim¬ 
ant  should  state  its  case  clearly  and  factually,  so  that  your  committee 
will  be  in  a  position  to  decide  issues  on  their  merits. 

Philippine  sugar  comes  to  refiners  in  the  deficit  area  of  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Moreover,  the  Philippine  industry  is  undertaking  to  adjust 
its  exports  to  the  seasonal  consuming  requirements  of  the  American 
market.  When  Cuba  was  the  major  supplier  to  the  United  States  it 
performed  this  function.  With  Cuba  out  of  the  picture,  however,  every 
supplier  to  the  U.S.  market,  including  the  Philippine  industry,  must  be 
prepared  to  schedule  its  shipments  in  accordance  with  the  seasonal  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  market.  For  its  part,  the  Philippine  industry  has 
undertaken  a  program  of  contracting  additional  warehouses  to  carry 
more  of  their  sugar  from  the  period  of  harvest  to  the  period  of  heavy 
U.S.  consumption. 

Congi*ess  has  shown  a  keen  and  proper  interest  in  the  economics  of 
our  foreign  suppliers.  Therefore,  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  As  pointed  out  above,  we  have  25  important  processing  mills 
and  35,000  planters.  Most  of  our  planters  are  small  independent  fann¬ 
ers  with  average  sugarcane  enterprises  of  around  25  acres  each. 

The  quota  that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  receives  for  import¬ 
ing  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  divided  among  individual  producers 
by  the  Sugar  Quota  Administration  of  the  Philippine  Government. 
Workers  in  the  sugar  industry  are  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws. 
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The  various  sugar  associations  maintain  research  and  development 
programs.  They  also  support  health  and  welfare  programs,  and  pro¬ 
vide  hospitals,  schools,  churches,  and  facilities  for  sports,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  cultural  activities. 

During  World  War  II  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippines  was 
almost  completely  destroyed.  Since  the  war  it  has  been  rebuilt  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  present  investment  in  the  industry  amounts  to 
$750  million.  Approximately  3  million  people,  or  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  are 
dependent  upon  sugar  for  a  livelihood.  Many  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  shipping  companies,  and  other  commercial  institutions  and 
their  workers  depend  upon  sugar  for  all  or  an  important  part  of  their 
income.  Even  for  the  Philippine  Government,  the  sugar  industry  is 
the  major  source  of  revenue. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  giving  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  people  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  economies  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  areas  of  production,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry  to  adopt  many  of  the  labor-saving  methods  employed 
elsewhere  or  to  abandon  high-cost  areas.  For  these  reasons  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  has  a  high  cost 
of  production  which  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  undertake  to 
compete  on  the  world  market  at  today’s  prices. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  substantiates  the 
conclusion  which  has  been  reached  in  this  statement.  Its  report,  pub¬ 
lished  as  early  as  February  14, 1964,  states : 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  could  increase  production  substantially  if  the 
price  incentive  is  adequate.  It  has  the  capacity  to  produce  enough  to  export 
larger  quantities  to  the  United  States  and  provide  for  substantially  increased 
domestic  consumption.  Current  consumption  of  centrifugal  in  the  Republic  is 
about  26  pounds  per  capita,  substantially  below  the  world  average.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  total  centrifugal  output  has  been  produced  specifically 
for  the  U.S.  market.  Since  1954  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  produced 
enough  sugar  to  supply  its  regular  quota.  In  1960  it  supplied  an  additional 
176,000  tons.  In  recent  years,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  shipped 
relatively  little  sugar  to  markets  other  than  the  United  States.  This  tends  to 
substantiate  the  generally  accepted  observation  that  the  Philippine  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  is  relatively  high  cost. 

The  development  of  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  recognized  national  policy  of  both  Govern¬ 
ments.  A  joint  communique  of  President  Johnson  and  President 
Macapagal  issued  October  6, 1964,  stated  in  part  that : 

The  two  Presidents  looked  to  developments  in  the  trade  between  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  *  *  *. 

The  Philippines  have  long  been  an  important  customer  of  the  United 
States.  In  1963  Philippine  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  approximately  $320  million.  Philippine  imports  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  products  amounted  to  approximately  $54  million.  Im¬ 
portant  items  in  this  group  were  $17,400,000  worth  of  wheat,  $14  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  cotton,  $15,700,000  worth  of  milk  and  cream. 

Sugar  is  the  major  product  the  Philippines  have  to  export  to  the 
United  States  in  payment  for  the  American  products  they  buy.  At 
the  current  prices  the  sugar  that  the  Philippines  can  sell  to  the  United 
States  under  their  present  quota  should  yield  about  $125  million  in 
foreign  exchange  or  nearly  40  percent  of  the  value  of  American  prod¬ 
ucts  imported  by  the  Philippines  in  1963.  Therefore,  the  Philippine 
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sugar  quota  must  be  increased  if  the  United  States-Philippine  trade 
policy  announced  by  President  Johnson  and  President  Macapagal  is 
to  be  carried  out. 

The  Philippines  are  unique  among  the  foreign  sugar-supplying 
countries  in  that  they  are  the  only  such  country  that  formerly  was  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  Philippines  have  been  a  part  of  our 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  heritage.  In  the  hours  of  supreme 
national  decision  the  Philippines  have  had  no  trouble  in  deciding 
whose  side  they  were  on. 

During  this  period  of  contest  between  freedom  and  communism,  with 
many  nations  perhaps  undecided,  the  Philippines  have  made  their 
decision  clear.  Communism  is  barred  by  law  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  does  not  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
a  single  Communist  country.  Neither  does  it  permit  trade. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  recount  the  joint  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  the  United  States  and  Philippine  forces  during  World  War  II, 
with  which  you  are  all  so  familiar. 

I  wish  to  remind  you,  however,  that  in  1950  the  Philippines  was 
the  first  among  our  friends  to  send  a  battalion  of  soldiers  to  fight 
beside  the  U  S.  forces  in  the  Korean  campaign. 

Today,  Philippine  medical  and  civilian  action  teams  are  in  Vietnam 
and  legislation  is  before  the  Philippine  Congress  to  send  a  batallion  of 
troops. 

The  Philippine.  Government  is  undertaking  to  help  in  Vietnam 
despite  the  fact  that  its  own  territory  is  being  infiltrated  by  spies,  sabo¬ 
teurs,  and  propagandists  who  are  trying  to  destroy  Malaysia,  interfere 
with  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  and  in  fact,  to  defeat  the  entire  SEATO 
program  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  finds  so  neces¬ 
sary.  We  can  be  confident  that  the  Philippine  Government  will  cope 
with  these  infiltrators  and  propagandists. 

Bv  far  the  most  important  feature  of  all  is  that  the  Philippines 
are  the  staging  areas  for  our  military  operations  in  Vietnam,  and 
indeed,  throughout  southeast  Asia.  Our  forces  move  out  from  our 
bases  located  at  Clark  Field  and  at  Subic  Bay.  Our  wounded  are 
returned  to  the  hospital  installations  at  Clark  Field  that  are  generally 
referred  to  as  the  “Walter  Reed”  of  the  Far  East.  The  confidence  that 
these  great  strategic  bases  are  in  friendly  territory  far  outranks  in 
importance  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  erecting  those  bases. 

The  friendship  and  cooperation  that  the  United  States  has  received 
from  the  Philippine  Government  and  the  Philippine  people  as  a 
whole  have  been  based  on  their  convictions  and  their  belief  in  our  way 
of  life.  In  these  troublesome  times,  it  is  imperative  that  we  give  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  to  our  reliable  friends,  particularly  those  in  distant  stra¬ 
tegic  areas.  When  allocating  sugar  import  quotas  among  foreign 
countries,  I  am  confident  that  this  committee  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  further  strengthen  the  cooperative  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  above  statement  was  prepared  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  H.R.  11135  which  embodies  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  amending  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  bill  suggests  that  the  Philippines  be  permitted  to  participate  to 
a  slight  but  limited  extent  in  future  growth  of  the  domestic  market  and 
to  maintain  approximately  its  present  position  in  filling  deficits. 
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Under  the  Philippine  Trade  Revision  Act  of  1955  as  I  stated  before, 
the  responsibility  for  determining  the  quotas  for  the  Philippines 
appears  to  rest  solely  with  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  you 
five  the  Philippine  quota  provisions  your  careful  study. 

H.R.  11135  would  permit  the  Philippines  to  supply  10.86  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  U.S.  requirements  exceed  9,700,000  tons 
but  in  no  event  could  such  increase  in  the  Philippine  quota  exceed 

76,020  tons.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
actual  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  have  been 
well  in  excess  of  the  basic  quotas  from  1960  to  date,  despite  the  fact  that 
from  1960  through  1962  the  Philippines  had  to  plan  their  production 
on  the  basis  of  a  980, 000-ton  quota  and  since  then  they  have  had  to  plan 
on  the  basis  of  1,050,000. 

In  December  1964,  all  of  the  foreign  quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments,  except  the  Philippines,  expired.  The  Philippine  quota, 
like  the  domestics,  runs  until  December  1966.  In  addition,  the  so- 
called  global  quota  fell  by  the  wayside,  whereupon  this  Cuban  reserve 
of  rouchly  U/2  million  tons  was  distributed  among  the  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers, "except  ~the  Philippines.  Under  a  USD  A  formula  based  on 
performance,  giving  one  credit  for  1963  and  two  credits  for  1964,  the 
Philippines  qualified  on  the  record  but  since  their  quota  did  not  expire 
until  December  1966,  like  the  domestics,  they  were  passed  over.  If 
this  performance  interim  formula  was  applied  to  the  Philippines,  as 
to  many  who  started  at  zero,  we  would  receive  161,000  tons.  The 
Philippines  got  nothing  and  it  hurt. 

If  they  received  credit  for  the  amounts  by  which  their  shipments  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  basic  quotas  for  the  average  of  the  past  5  years,  they 
would  receive  an  immediate  increase  of  214,000  tons. 

The  Philippine  industry  is  proud  of  its  record  of  supplying  sugar 
to  the  U.S.  market  despite  the  modest  and  fixed  quota  on  which  it  neces¬ 
sarily  based  its  production  programs.  Frankly,  our  industry  does  not 
understand  why  it  should  fail  to  be  rewarded  as  others  are  for  having 
performed  as  a  regular  and  emergency  supplier  of  sugar  during  the 
past  several  years. 

How  can  you  call  upon  the  Philippine  sugar  producers  in  1960  in  an 
emergency  to  supply  15  percent  of  the  Cuban  cut,  and  in  1964  dis¬ 
tribute  approximately  Ufa  million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  with  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  foreign  deficits  in  December  1964  (except  the  Philip¬ 
pines)  without  giving  them  a  pound,  since  their  quota  was  tied  to  the 
domestics  (1966)  ?  And  now  in  1965  you  are  again  about  to  tell  them 
that  under  a  formula  that  qualified  you,  nevertheless,  your  basic  quota 
will  remain  in  a  straitjacket.  We  have  no  emergency,  we  do  not  need 
you. 

The  Philippine  industry  is  very  disappointed  that  it  alone,  among 
foreign  suppliers,  appears  to  have  been  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  reserve  quota. 

We  agree  with  H.R.  11135  to  the  extent  that  we  favor  the  granting 
of  quotas  to  aid  underdeveloped  countries.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
the  Philippines  is  an  underdeveloped  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  comment  further  on  the  proposed  bill.  To 
simplify  the  issue,  I  recommend  that  on  the  basis  of  fairness,  reason¬ 
ableness,  and  consistency  that  the  Congress  increase  the  Philippine 
basis  sugar  quota  from  1,050,000  tons  to  not  less  than  1,100,000  tons. 
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May  I  offer  my  thanks  and  that  of  the  Philippine  millers  and 
planters,  for  whom  I  have  appeared,  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
you  and  for  the  consideration  which  I  am  confident  you  will  show 
them. 

(The  supplemental  statement  filed  by  Mr.  O’Donnell  follows:) 

Supplemental  Statement 

Legislative  Proposals  and  the  Philippine  Sugar  Industry 

THE  HOUSE  BILL  CUTS  THE  PHILIPPINES  BELOW  ADMINISTRATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  fairness  to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippines,  and  also  to  set  the  record 
straight  for  the  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  the  proposed  1965  amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act,  the  following  items  are  submitted  : 

Item :  H.R.  10496,  introduced  August  17,  1965,  contained  recommendations 
by  the  executive  departments  for  a  modest  increase  for  the  Philippines  for  the 
first  time  in  the  following  particulars : 

(The  basic  quota  of  the  Philippines  remains  the  same — 1,050,000  short,  tons). 
The  Philippines,  for  the  first  time,  were  included  as  a  participant  in  the  growth. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Philippines  will  receive  10.86  percent  to  the  extent  of 
TOO, 000  tons,  following  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  requirements  above 
9,700,000  tons.  For  example,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  consumption 
estimate  is  9,800,000  tons,  the  Philippines  will  pick  up  10,860  short  tons.  etc.,  up 
to  10.4  for  a  maximum  of  76,020.000  tons.  This  is  a  limited  participation  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  domestic  market. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Philippines  maintains  approximately  its  present  position 
in  filling  deficits. 

Item :  House  bill  cuts  Philippines.  H.R.  11135,  September  17,  1965,  reported 
out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  gives  the  Philippines  materially  less 
than  the  so-called  administration  measure  (H.R.  10496)  in  the  following  respect: 
Section  13  of  the  administration  measure  states  that  all  provisions  of  the  law 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1965,  whereas  H.R.  11135  ( the  House  committee 
bill)  provides,  under  section  13,  that  the  “amendments  made  by  section  4  (defi¬ 
cits)  of  the  act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1966.”  Unquestionably,  it 
was  the  intention  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  measure  (H.R. 
10496)  that  the  Philippines  should  participate  in  1965  deficits,  as  provided  in 
section  4,  to  the  extent  of  47.22  percent  as  against  31.4  percent  now  applicable 
under  the  present  law.  Since  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  330,000  tons,  this  would  mean,  under  the  administration  bill,  the 
Philippines  would  be  allocated  155,826  tons  as  against  103,620  tons  under  the 
present  law,  or  a  net  loss  of  roughly  52.000  tons.1 

Item  :  Why  is  the  Philippine  quota  so  large? 

The  Philippines  today  is  not  only  the  largest  but  oldest  foreign  supplier  to  this 
market  starting  before  the  Span  i  sh- Ain  erica  n  War,  but  the  growth  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  came  after  the  war.  The  Philippine  quota  to  the  United  States  reached 
its  peak  in  1937  when  it  was  allotted  15.41  percent  of  U.S.  consumption.  If  we 
accept  the  forecast  of  a  well-known  private  sugar  authority  that  1965  distribu¬ 
tion  will  eventually  exceed  10  million  tons,  then  the  Philippine  prewar  share 
would  exceed  1.500.000  tons. 

World  War  II  literally  wiped  out  the  Philippine  sugar  industry.  In  1946,  un¬ 
der  a  trade  agreement  of  the  same  year,  a  quota  of  980,000  tons  was  provided. 
This  looked  pretty  good  to  a  country  flat  on  its  back.  However,  it  took  the 
Philippines  13  years  to  rehabilitate  their  industry  and  it  was  not  until  1954 
that  this  quota  was  filled. 

During  the  13  years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Philippines  were  unable  to  market 
in  the  United  States  some  8  million  tons  of  sugar  of  approximately  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  value.  This  quantity  of  sugar  was  filled  by  other  foreign  suppliers. 

Item  :  The  Philippines  found  themselves  in  a  straight  jacket  subsequent  to  1954, 
tied  to  the  980.000  tons. 

When  the  Philippine  trade  agreement  came  up  for  revision  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  84th  Congress,  there  was  inserted  a  proviso  in  the  Philippine  Trade  Re¬ 
vision  Act  of  1955,  article  II,  paragraph  1,  as  follows : 


1  This  matter  is  now  moot,  since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  declared  the  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  (Oct.  8,  1965)  under  the  terms  of  the  present  law. 
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“The  establishment  herein  of  the  limitations  on  the  amounts  of  Philippine 
raw  and  refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouses,  in 
the  United  States  for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  increases 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philippines  in 
the  future.” 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  Philippines  have  always  looked  to  Congress  for 
assistance  for  their  principal  industry.  H.R.  11135  would  again  place  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  in  a  straight  jacket,  as  far  as  this  market  is  concerned,  for  the  next  5 
years,  while  all  the  other  suppliers,  by  and  large,  participate  in  the  Cuban 
reserve. 

One  apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  Philippine  sugar  under  the 
Philippine-Ameriean  Trade  Agreement  is  evident  from  the  debates  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  when  some  of  the  Members  gave  the  impression  that  the  quantity  of 
Philippine  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States,  having  been  fixed  in  that  agree¬ 
ment,  cannot  be  changed  by  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  agreement  specifically  provides  that  any  increase  in  the 
Philippine  sugar  quota  is  left  to  Congress  to  determine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  Congress,  in  1962,  that  gave  the  Philippines  70,000  tons,  making  their  basic 
quota  1,050,000  tons. 

Item :  Let  us  look  at  the  statistics.  From  1948  to  date,  the  basic  Philippine 
quota  has  been  increased  70,000  tons.  In  the  meantime,  domestic  distribution 
has  risen  by  2.5  million  tons  and  the  Cuban  quota  of  3.1  million  tons  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  other  suppliers.  All  told,  the  quota  of  other  areas  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  5.5  million  tons,  while  the  quota  for  the  Philippines  has  been  increased 
only  70,000  tons. 

Philippine  sugar  comes  to  refiners  practically  exclusively  in  the  deficit  area  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  to  this  extent  has  scheduled  its  shipments  in  accordance 
with  seasonal  requirements. 

Item :  When  the  U.S.  Government  found  it  necessary,  in  the  summer  of  1960,  to 
stop  taking  sugar  from  Communist  Cuba,  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  was 
called  upon  and  allotted  by  Congress  15  percent  of  the  Cuban  deficit,  and  it  re¬ 
sponded  by  supplying  the  United  States  with  1,165,000  tons  in  1960  and  1,356,000 
tons  in  1961.  Thereafter,  they  supplied  the  United  States  with  1,256,000  tons  in 
1962  ;  1,195,000  tons  in  1963,  and  1,219,000  tons  in  1964. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  substantiates  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  reached  in  this  memorandum.  Its  report,  published  as  early  as 
February  14, 1961,  states  : 

“The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  could  increase  production  substantially  if  the 
price  incentive  is  adequate.  It  has  the  capacity  to  produce  enough  to  export 
larger  quantities  to  the  United  States  and  provide  for  substantially  increased 
domestic  consumption.  Current  consumption  of  centrifugal  in  the  republic  is 
about  26  pounds  per  capita,  substantially  below  the  world  average.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  centrifugal  output  has  been  produced  specifically  for  the 
U.S.  market.  Since  1954  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  produced  enough 
sugar  to  supply  its  regular  quota.  In  1960  it  supplied  an  additional  176,000  tons. 
In  recent  years,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  shipped  relatively  little  sugar 
to  markets  other  than  the  United  States.  This  tends  to  substantiate  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  observation  that  the  Philippine  sugar  production  is  relatively  high 
cost.” 

When  world  sugar  prices  got  out  of  control  in  1963,  the  Philippine  industry 
not  only  shipped  the  United  States  more  sugar  than  called  for  by  their  basic 
quota  but,  like  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  industries  of  the  United  States,  under¬ 
took  a  further  expansion  program  to  supply  the  American  market.  Philippine 
production  is  now  geared  to  a  level  of  around  2  million  tons.  After  allowing 
600.000  tons  for  consumption  in  the  Philippines,  this  should  leave  around  1,400,000 
tons  available  for  exportation. 

The  Philippines  ships  no  sugar  to  markets  other  than  the  United  States.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  February  14,  1961, 
“Philippine  sugar  production  is  relatively  high  cost.” 

Item  :  In  December  1964,  all  of  the  foreign  quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act  amend¬ 
ments,  except  the  Philippines,  expired.  The  Philippine  quota,  like  the  domestics, 
runs  until  December  1966.  In  addition,  the  so-called  global  quota  fell  by  the  way- 
side,  whereupon  this  Cuban  reserve  of  roughly  1%  million  tons,  was  distributed 
among  the  foreign  suppliers,  except  the  Philippines.  Under  a  USD  A  formula 
based  on  performance,  giving  one  credit  for  1963  and  two  credits  for  1964,  the 
Philippines  qualified  on  the  record  but  since  their  quota  did  not  expire  until 
December  1966,  like  the  domestics,  they  were  passed  over.  If  this  performance 
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interim  formula  was  applied  to  the  Philippines,  as  to  many  who  started  at.  zero, 
we  would  receive  161,000  tons.  The  Philippines  got  nothing  and  it  hurt. 

Item  :  The  development  of  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
is  a  part  of  the  recognized  national  policy  of  both  Governments.  A  joint  com¬ 
munique  of  President  Johnson  and  President  Macapagal,  issued  October  6,  1964, 
stated  in  part  that  “The  two  Presidents  looked  to  developments  in  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  their  respective  countries  *  * 

The  Philippines  have  long  been  an  important  customer  of  the  United  States. 
In  1963  Philippine  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  .$320  million.  Philippine  imports  of  American  farm  products  amounted 
to  approximately  $54  million.  Important  items  in  this  group  were  $17,400,000 
worth  of  wheat,  $14  million  worth  of  cotton,  $15,700,000  worth  of  milk  and  cream. 

Sugar  is  the  major  product  the  Philippines  have  to  export  to  the  United  States 
in  payment  for  the  American  products  they  buy.  At  the  current  prices  the  sugar 
that  the  Philippines  can  sell  to  the  United  States  under  their  present  quota 
should  yield  about  $125  million  in  foreign  exchange  or  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  American  products  imported  by  the  Philippines  in  1963.  Therefore,  the 
Philippine  sugar  quota  must  be  increased  if  the  United  States-Philippine  trade 
policy  announced  by  President  Johnson  and  President  Macapagal  is  to  be  carried 
out. 

The  Philippines  are  unique  among  the  foreign  sugar  supplying  countries  in 
that  they  are  the  only  such  country  that  formerly  was  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Philippines  have  been  a  part  of  our  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
heritage.  In  the  hours  of  supreme  national  decision,  the  Philippines  have  had 
no  trouble  in  deciding  whose  side  they  were  on. 

Item :  During  this  period  of  contest  between  freedom  and  commimism,  with 
many  nations  perhaps  undecided,  the  Philippines  have  made  their  decision  clear. 
Communism  is  barred  by  law  in  the  Philippines.  The  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  does  not  have  diplomatic  relations  with  a  single  Communist  country. 
Neither  does  it  permit  trade. 

Item :  In  these  troublesome  times,  mention  should  be  made  of  our  military 
bases  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  permitting  us  to  maintain 
and  operate  military  bases  there.  These  bases  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  utility  to  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  our  defense  position  in  the  Far  East. 
They  are  on  the  direct  route  between  our  country  and  South  Vietnam.  Not  only 
is  Clark  Air  Base  vital  to  our  13th  Air  Force,  and  Subic  Bay  and  Sangley  Naval 
Bases  to  our  7th  Fleet,  but  we  derive  special  advantages  in  their  use  and  opera¬ 
tions  because  of  the  close  relationship  and  association  which  our  two  countries 
and  our  people  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Ten  thousand  Filipinos  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  are  serving  in  our  Navy.  Thousands  of  Filipino  civilians  and  technicians 
are  employed  at  our  military  bases. 

CONCLUSION 

How  can  you  call  upon  the  Philippine  sugar  producers  in  1960  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  to  supply  15  percent  of  the  Cuban  cut,  and  in  1964  distribute  approxi¬ 
mately  iy2  million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  with  the  expiration  of  the  foreign 
deficits  in  December  1964  (except  the  Philippines)  without  giving  them  a  pound, 
since  ther  quota  was  tied  to  the  domestics  (1966).  And  now  in  1965  you  are 
again  about  to  tell  them  that  under  a  formula  that  qualified  you,  nevertheless, 
your  basic  quota  will  remain  in  a  straitjacket.  We  have  no  emergency,  we  do 
not  need  you. 

RECOMMENDATION 

On  the  basis  of  fairness,  reasonableness,  and  consistency,  that  the  Congress 
increase  the  basic  sugar  quota  of  the  Philippines  from  1,050,000  tons  to  not  less 
than  1,100,000  tons. 

This  recommendation  is  further  strengthened  by  allegations  that  the  Senate 
is  going  to  request  some  20,000  tons  out  of  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  for  allocation 
to  mills  in  Florida  whose  investments  are  proving  unprofitable. 

The  Filipino  people  have  never  put  a  price  tag  on  their  loyalty.  Neither  do 
they  like  to  be  outside,  looking  in.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress. 

Philippine  Sugar  Association 

(25  processing  mills) . 

National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters  of  the  Philippines 

(35,000  planters,  independent  small  businessmen) . 

John  A.  O’Donnell,  Counsel, 
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Senator  Long.  Thank  you  Mr.  O’Donnell. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  next  witness  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman, 
who  appears  in  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Mexico. 

STATEMENT  OE  OSCAR  L.  CHAPMAN,  COUNSEL,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SUGAR  PRODUCERS  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Oscar  L.  Chapman.  I  am  appearing  before  you  once  again  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  has  a  very  vital  stake  in  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Before  getting  into  the  body  of  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  point  very  clear:  I  do  not.  represent  the  Government  of 
Mexico  in  this  proceeding. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  with  you  the  question  of  where,  how, 
and  bv  what  means  the  United  States  should  acquire  its  foreign  sugar 
supplies:  In  this  connection,  I  will  make  the  following  two  points: 

(1)  The  sugar  producers  of  Mexico  hope  that  the  foreign  quotas 
will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  some  measurable  objective  formula, 
such  as  that  contained  in  the  administration  bill,  and 

(2)  No  matter  what  objective  criteria  are  used  in  such  a  formula, 
Mexico  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  largest  sugar  suppliers  as  it  would 
be  under  the  administration  bill. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  first  point j  that  is,  that  the  foreign  sugar 
quota  should  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  some  measurable  objective 
formula.  In  my  view,  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  with  the  sugar 
legislation  has  been  the  absence  of  such  a  formula.  It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  various  economic  or  political  criteria  or  some 
combination  of  economic  and  political  factors  should  be  used  in  setting 
sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries. 

HoAvever,  these  have  never  been  precisely  stated  or  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Congress.  Because  Congress  itself  appeared  to  be  uncertain 
about  what  considerations  were  relevant,  the  representatives  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  them  could  never  be  sure  of  the  issues  to  which  they 
should  address  themselves.  This  uncertainty  has  produced  a  number 
of  undesirable  side  effects,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  subject 
of  sugar  has  absorbed  large  amounts  of  the  time  of  an  already  over¬ 
worked  Congress.  In  the  end,  quotas  have  been  allocated,  but  no  one 
has  been  entirely  sure  what  caused  one  country’s  quota  to  be  higher  or 
lower  than  another  country’s  quota. 

Having  defined  the  problem,  we  can  move  on  to  the  next  question; 
namely,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  The  answer  is  that  the  best  cure 
is  for  Congress  to  allocate  the  foreign  quotas  on  the  basis  of  some  meas¬ 
urable,  objective  formula.  If  this  is  done,  a  country’s  quota  will 
simply  depend  upon  the  .extent  to  which  it  meets  the  requirements  in 
the  formula.  When  this  is  clearly  understood  by  everyone,  no  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  required.  Every  country  will 
know  how  its  quota  is  set,  and  so  will  the  general  public,  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  obvious. 

Assuming  that  the  formula  approach  is  adopted,  what  type  of  for¬ 
mula  should  be  used?  This  brings  me  to  my  second  and  final  point, 
and  that  is,  that  no  matter  what  criterion  is  used,  so  long  as  it  is  meas- 
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urable  and  objective,  it  will  be  clear  that  Mexico  should  be  among  the 
foremost  suppliers. 

The  allocation  of  quotas  in  the  administration  bill  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  such  a  formula  can  work.  The  administration  chose 
a  formula  based  upon  sugar  deliveries  during  the  period  1963-64, 
with  double  weight  for  1964,  the  period  of  greatest  scarcity.  Not  only 
is  such  a  formula  objective  and  measurable,  but  also  it  has  the  virtue  of 
redeeming  an  earlier  administration  commitment.  On  November  5, 
1963,  when  the  price  of  sugar  was  higher  on  the  world  market  than  on 
the  U.S.  market,  and  foreign  countries  could  only  ship  to  the  United 
States  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is¬ 
sued  a  press  release  stating  in  part— 

the  extent  to  which  foreign  countries  supply  our  import  requirements  next  year 
as  needed  will  have  a  bearing  on  recommendations  for  new  legislation  (USDA 
press  release,  3707-63,  Nov.  5, 1963) . 

Other  communications  were  also  sent  to  foreign  suppliers,  and  in 
both  the  press  release  and  the  other  communications  the  meaning  was 
made  clear:  Those  countries  which  are  willing  to  take  a  loss  in  1964 
by  selling  their  sugar  to  the  United  States  instead  of  on  the  world 
market  will  be  rewarded  with  higher  quotas  when  the  Sugar  Act  is 
reconsidered  in  1965.  This  was  clearly  a  proper  action  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  The  U.S.  market  needs  dependable  suppliers. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  Mexico,  more  than  any 
other  supplier,  sacrificed  its  own  financial  interests  in  order  to  supply 
the  U.S.  market  in  1964.  Accordingly,  Mexico  is  gratified  to  see  that 
the  administration  is  attempting  to  redeem  its  pledge  in  its  bill. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  the  administration  lias  devised  a  formula 
which  takes  into  account  the  most  relevant  factors.  Other  factors 
might  reasonably  be  considered,  but  no  matter  what  criterion  is  used, 
it  is  clear  that  Mexico  should  be  one  of  the  leading  foreign  suppliers. 
Thus,  one  might  consider  balance  of  trade — Mexico  purchases  over 
twice  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  the  United  States  buys  from 
it,  and  has  a  total  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
$1.5  billion  over  the  past  5  years.  One  might  consider  total  purchases 
from  the  United  States — Mexico  buys  over  twice  as  much  from  the 
United  States  as  the  next  largest  Latin  American  purchaser.  Or  pur¬ 
chases  of  agricultural  products  might  be  thought  relevant — Mexico 
not  only  purchases  more  agricultural  goods  from  the  United  States 
than  any  other  Latin  American  country,  but  also  purchases  almost 
half  again  as  much  as  the  next  largest  purchaser.  Because  of  the 
gold  flow  problem  one  might  also  wish  to  consider  the  percentage  of 
total  imports  purchased  from  the  United  States.  Here,  too,  Mexico 
leads  the  list  of  Latin  American  countries  by  a  wide  margin,  purchas¬ 
ing  almost  70  percent  of  its  imports  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  other  points  which  need  comment,  but  time  limi¬ 
tations  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  them  with  you  today.  However, 
we  have  prepared  a  somewhat  longer  statement  covering  these  points 
which  I  ask  permission  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  this  committee,  its  members,  and  staff, 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  present  the  views  of 
the  sugar  producers  of  Mexico  on  this  legislation  which  so  vitally 
affects  them. 

(The  supplemental  statement  of  Mr.  Chapman  follows:) 
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Supplemental  Statement  of  Oscar  L.  Chapman 

The  principal  points  I  wish  to  make  for  Mexico  have  already  been  covered  in 
my  oral  testimony.  However,  there  are  certain  other  points  which,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  before  the  committee,  but  which  are  constantly  cropping  up 
and  which  I  believe  deserve  some  comment. 

The  first  of  these  is  what  I  call  the  myth  of  the  world  market.  In  recent 
years,  every  time  Congress  has  begun  to  consider  sugar  legislation,  thex-e  has 
been  considerable  discussion  about  the  world  market.  For  the  most  part  this 
discussion  has  been  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  actual  economic  price  for 
sugar  is  the  so-called  world  market  price.  Accordingly,  it  is  sometimes  argued 
that  anything  that  a  foreign  producer  receives  above  the  world  market  price 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  U.S. 
market  price  is  usually  substantially  higher  than  the  world  market  price,  it  is 
assumed  that  a  very  substantial  gift  is  being  made  to  foreign  producers.  Re¬ 
cently  this  differential  has  even  been  referred  to  as  the  foreign  aid  component 
of  the  sugar  price. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  explode  the  world  market  myth  once  and  for 
all  because  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  of  the  sugar  market. 
Perhaps  the  difficulty  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  term  “world  market” 
seems  to  imply  that  there  is  one  large  marketplace  in  which  the  world  sugar 
is  sold,  and  that  every  country  except  the  United  States  buys  its  sugar  in  that 
marketplace  paying  world  market  price.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  fact,  only  about  15  percent  of  the  world’s  sugar  is  sold  in  the  world 
market  at  the  world  market  price,  and  over  half  of  this  is  sold  by  Cuba  and 
the  Communist  bloc.  The  remaining  85  percent  is  sold  in  preferential  markets 
at  prices  approximating  the  U.S.  price. 

The  statistical  breakdown  runs  something  like  this.  The  world  supply  of 
sugar  amounts  to  something  more  than  60  million  tons.  Approximately  70 
percent  (42  million  tons)  is  consumed  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  produced 
at  premium  prices.  The  remaining  30  percent  moves  in  international  trade, 
but  more  than  one-half  of  this  (about  17  percent  of  the  world  supply,  or  10 
million  tons)  is  sold  in  preferential  markets  such  as  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  under  some  sort  of  quota  system  at  prices  approxi¬ 
mating  the  U.S.  price.  Accordingly,  this  leaves  only  about  13  percent  (8  million 
tons)  of  the  world  sugar  supply  to  he  sold  on  the  so-called  world  market.  At 
least  one  point  then  should  be  clear :  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  world’s  sugar 
supply  is  actually  sold  in  the  world  market  at  world  market  prices. 

Even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  of  those  countries  which 
actually  sell  on  the  world  market  few,  if  any,  sell  at  a  profit.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  noted  that  there  appear  to  be  two  principal  reasons  why  countries 
sell  sugar  on  the  world  market.  First,  a  number  of  countries  which  sell  the 
majority  of  their  sugar  in  preferential  markets  inevitably  have  some  left  over, 
and  so  they  sell  their  surplus  in  the  world  market  for  whatever  price  they  can 
get.  With  some  exceptions,  this  appears  to  be  the  primary  factor  which  motivates 
■countries  selling  sugar  to  the  United  States  to  also  sell  in  the  world  market. 
Absent  the  various  preferential  markets,  this  sugar  in  the  long  run  would  not  be 
available.  The  second  group  of  countries  which  sell  in  the  world  market  are 
those,  principally  in  the  Communist  bloc,  which  are  so  short  of  foreign  exchange 
that  they  will  dump  sugar  on  the  world  market  below  cost  simply  to  earn  hard 
currency.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  sugar  sold 
on  the  world  market  is  sold  by  Cuba  and  the  Communist  bloc.  Under  our  present 
import  policies,  this  sugar  would  in  no  event  be  available  for  the  U.S.  market. 
It  can  thus  be  seen  that  except  for  the  Communist  bloc,  few  countries  actually 
grow  sugar  for  sale  on  the  world  market  at  world  market  prices.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  could  not  hope  to  obtain  its  sugar  supplies  from  this  source,  or 
at  this  price. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  impose  an  import  fee  on  imported  sugar.  In  recent 
years  we  have  frequently  heard  such  proposals.  This  year  the  import  fee  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  opposed  by  the  administration,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  heard  several  new  proposals  to  impose  such  a  fee.  Accordingly,  through 
an  abundance  of  caution,  I  am  setting  out  my  reasons  for  opposing  such  a 
fee. 

All  proposals  to  impose  an  import  fee  have  been  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  world  market  price  is  the  price  at  which  sugar  should  be  sold.  Some  pro- 
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ponents  of  the  fee  have  suggested  that  only  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  the 
difference  between  the  low  world  market  price  and  the  usually  higher  U.S.  price 
should  be  “recaptured,”  or  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  should  not  exceed  a  speci¬ 
fied  figure,  e.g.,  1  cent  per  pound.  They  all  have  proceeded,  however,  on  the 
erroneous  theory  that  foreign  countries  can  make  a  profit  on  the  world  market, 
and  that  anything  they  receive  above  the  world  market  price  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  gift. 

This  year  the  foreign  sugar  suppliers  have  submitted  their  cost  figures  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  if  such  a  fee  were  applied,  it 
would  reduce  the  return  of  foreign  suppliers  below  cost  in  many,  if  not  most, 
cases.  Accordingly,  if  the  United  States  wishes  to  continue  to  receive  a  stable 
supply  of  sugar  from  foreign  sources  on  a  permanent  basis,  it  cannot  make  the 
U.S.  market  unprofitable  for  foreign  suppliers.  The  import  fee  would  do  just 
that. 

The  next  question  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  is  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  country  quotas.  Almost  every  time  sugar  legislation  is  being  considered 
in  Congress,  this  question  is  raised.  There  are  those  who  wonder  why  we  cannot 
simply  take  whatever  sugar  we  can  get  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  reason 
that  country  quotas  are  necessary  is  that  the  United  States  requires  a  stable 
supply  of  sugar.  Without  this,  prices  fluctuate  widely,  as  they  did  in  1963-64 
under  the  global  quota  system.  In  order  to  have  a  stable  supply  it  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  suppliers  a  specified  portion  of  the  U.S.  market.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  growing  sugar  in  any  country  requires  a  very  substantial  investment. 
(Sugarcane,  for  example,  takes  between  12  and  24  months  to  mature.)  Few 
sugar  producers  would  want  to  make  such  a  large  investment  so  far  in  advance 
without  knowing  that  they  were  going  to  have  some  place  to  sell  their  sugar  at 
a  reasonable  price  when  it  finally  matured.  Accordingly,  the  stable  market 
principle  is  a  two-way  street ;  if  the  United  States  wishes  to  have  a  stable  supply, 
it  must  provide  a  stable  market.  Only  set  country  quotas  which  guarantee  each 
country  the  right  to  export  a  specified  amount  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  will 
provide  such  a  market. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  is  whether  Congress  or  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  should  set  foreign  quotas.  Occasionally  wTe  hear  suggestions  that  the 
obligation  to  set  quotas  should  be  transferred  to  one  or  more  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  the  quota  setting  function  were 
transferred  to  the  executive  branch,  the  agencies  responsible  for  setting  the  quotas 
would  be  subjected  to  daily  pressures.  Every  time  a  new  international  agreement 
on  military  bases,  foreign  trade,  or  communications  was  being  negotiated,  some 
countries  might  attempt  to  increase  their  sugar  quotas.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
having  Congress  bothered  once  every  few  years,  the  executive  branch  would  be 
bothered  every  day.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  mere  transfer  of  the  quota  allocation 
function  to  the  executive  branch  is  not  the  answer. 

As  I  suggested  in  my  oral  statement,  however,  this  problem  both  for  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  can  be  substantially  remedied  if  Congress  will  simply 
adopt  a  measurable,  objective  formula  by  means  of  which  the  sugar  quotas  can  be 
allocated.  If  this  is  done  and  the  formula  is  applied  across  the  board  to  every 
country,  then  the  function  of  applying  the  formula  to  any  given  country  in  any 
given  year  could  well  be  transferred  to  an  executive  department. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  insert  this 
material  into  the  record. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr. 
Chapman. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  BROWN,  REPRESENTING  SUGAR 

INDUSTRY  OF  FIJI 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Charles  H.  Brown;  and 
I  appear  here  today  as  the  U.S.  representative  of  the  sugar  industry  of 
Fiji — a  group  of  about  322  small  islands  (95  inhabited)  which  are 
some  2,700  miles  southwest  of  Hawaii,  1,800  miles  east  of  Australia, 
and  1,200  miles  north  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1962,  this  committee  and  the  Congress  gave  the  people  of  Fiji  an 
opportunity  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  by  granting  this 
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little  island  country  a  permanent  sugar  quota  of  10,000  tons  and  pro¬ 
vided  access  for  additional  Fiji  sugar  through  global  quota  purchases. 

Fiji  has  asked  me  to  express  to  this  committee — and  through  you 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States — her  deep  gratitude  for  this  access — 
a  gratitude  which,  I  suggest,  they  demonstrated  tangibly  during  the 
worldwide  sugar  shortage  of  1963  and  1964.  During  those  2  difficult 
years  when  sugar-importing  countries  were  clamoring  for  supplies, 
Fiji  delivered  to  the  United  States  more  than  103,000  tons  of  raw  cane 
sugar — 83,000  more  than  her  basic  quota  for  the  2  years — even  though 
that  83,000  tons  would  have  brought  higher  prices  elsewhere. 

Fiji  is  a  loyal,  stable,  reliable  source  for  high-quality  raw  cane 
sugar — the  10th  largest  .sugar  exporting  country  in  the  free  world. 
Her  total  production  last  year  was  348,000  tons;  360,000  in  1965;  and 
she  has  the  potential  to  produce  (within  the  next  5  years)  more  than 
450,000  tons.  In  1964,  her  sugar  exports  totaled  340,000  tons;  and  in 
1965  will  exceed  that.  Her  shipments  to  the  United  States  this  year 
will  run  almost  50,000  tons.  The  administration  has  recommended 
to  the  Congi’ess  that  Fiji  receive  a  quota  under  the  1965  Sugar  Act  of 
approximately  50,000  tons.  This  represents  about  14  percent  of  Fiji’s 
production;  and  Fiji  desperately  needs  to  maintain  and,  if  possible, 
increase  these  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

Fiji  has  long  been  a  loyal  friend  to  the  United  States.  Fiji  sons 
fought  with  American  sons  at  Bougainville,  the  Solomons,  and  Guadal¬ 
canal.  A  strong  U.S.  force  was  employed  to  hold  these  strategically 
important  islands  in  World  War  II;  and  many  American  soldiers 
remember  Fiji  well.  Indeed,  President  Johnson  was  hospitalized 
in  Suva  for  a  short  period  during  the  war. 

Under  the  ANZUS  pact,  the  United  States  shares  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  Fiji  with  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  because  these  is¬ 
lands  are  the  crossroads  of  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

We  use  her  harbors,  her  airports,  and  other  facilities  for  space 
tracking  and  defense  training. 

In  1952-56,  Fiji  supplied  troops  to  help  suppress  the  Communist 
terrorists  in  Malaya. 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  time  we  have  called  upon  Fiji  for  assistance — 
whether  it  was  for  men,  facilities,  or  sugar — she  has  responded  quickly 
as  a  reliable  friend  and  ally. 

Fiji — like  some  other  countries — is  experiencing  a  disturbing 
population  explosion — increasing  at  the  rate  of  3 y2  percent  per  year. 
There  are  bout  456,000  people  in  the  islands,  almost  the  size  of  Hawaii 
in  1950;  and  the  population  is  extraordinarily  youthful — 44  percent 
under  the  age  of  15;  72  percent  under  25.  These  young  people  want 
opportunities;  and  the  national  income  must  be  expanded  at  least 
3V?  percent  just  to  maintain  the  present  modest  standard  of  living; 
and.  of  course,  it  must  be  more  if  living  standards  are  to  be  improved. 

The  only  real  opportunity  for  economic  growth  is  agriculture,  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  the  people  look  to  the  land  for  their  livelihood; 
and  the  main  cash  product  is  sugar. 

Sugar  represents  65  to  75  percent  of  Fiji’s  total  export  sales;  and 
exports  comprise  about  half  the  total  national  income. 

Fiji  cane  growers  are  independent  farmers,  operating  some  15,000 
farms  averaging  about  10  acres  of  caneland  per  farm ;  and  the  number 
of  farmers  has  been  increasing  annually. 
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Though  these  farmers  do  not  have  the  modern  machinery  that  Amer¬ 
ican  f annex's  have,  they  are  just  as  proud  of  their  fanns  and  their  yields 
per  aci’e ;  and  they  are  just  as  strongly  anti- Communist.  They  are 
family  farmers— hard  working,  patriotic,  and  loyal  to  Western  ideals. 

Fiji’s  sugar  mills  are  modem,  efficient,  and  Fijian  operated.  South 
Pacific  Sugar  Mills,  Ltd.,  is  a  large  publicly  owned  company,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Fiji,  and  owned  by  shareholders  in  Fiji,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Over  97  percent  of  the  employees  of  the  company  were  born 
in  Fiji.  There  are  no  racial  problems  in  the  mills.  Relations  among 
the  ethnic  groups  are  excellent. 

South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills  buys  the  cane  from  the  independent 
farmers  under  a  contract  arrangement  proposed  by  an  independent 
commission  of  inquiry,  negotiated  and  accepted  by  the  growers  and 
the  mills.  The  sugar  is  manufactured  in  four  modern  mills,  and  there 
are  permanent-type  storage  facilities  for  120,000  tons — one-third  of 
the  present  production. 

Fiji  can  ship  its  present  annual  export  of  50,000  tons  to  the  United 
States  year  in  and  year  out  without  difficulty  and  would  like  to  ship 
100,000  tons  per  year  to  the  United  States,  beginning  in  1966. 

And  there  is  no  question  about  Fiji’s  ability  to  supply  this  tonnage. 
She  has  the  farms,  the  farmers,  and  the  milling  capacity.  Right  now, 
there  are  152,000  acres  in  sugarcane;  and  there  are,  at  least,  another 
180,000  acres  of  good  sugar  land  accessible  to  existing  mills;  and  there 
are  ever-growing  numbers  of  farm  applicants  who  want  to  grow  sugar. 

Fiji  desperately  needs  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  U.S.  market. 
Where  other  nations  have  preferred  remunerative  markets  for  as  much 
as  85  to  100  percent  of  their  sugar  (i.e.,  domestic  consumption  plus  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  or  Britain  or  other  major  importer),  Fiji  s 
domestic  consumption  takes  only  6  percent  of  her  production  ( 20,000 
tons)  and  her  contract  with  Britain  takes  44  percent  (160,000  tons). 
This  leaves  some  50  percent  of  Fiji’s  production  (180,000  tons)  to  be 
sold  on  a  world  price  basis,  for  which  Canada  and  New  Zealand  have 
traditionally  provided  some  outlet.  But  Fiji’s  haunting  problem  is 
where  to  sell  25  percent  or  more  of  her  total  production  at  remunera¬ 
tive  prices.  An  assured  market  in  the  United  States  for  at.  least 
50,000  tons  is  vitally  important  to  the  economic  and  social  stability  of 
Fiji. 

The  administration’s  recommended  quota  of  50,000.  tons  of  Fiji 
is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  Fiji.  These  Southwest  Pacific  islands  represent  one  of  the  large 
sugar  exporters  of  the  free  world.  Fiji  produces  sugar— lots  of  it  foi 
export.  And  Fiji  is  a  reliable  source  which  has  political  stability. 
We  need  to  maintain  good  relations  with  such  major  sources  of  sugar 
supplies  if  we  are  to  protect  American  consumers  against  unforeseen 
economic  and  political  crises  which  could  develop  at  any  time  m  some 
of  the  countries  upon  whom  we  depend  for  much  of  our  sugar. 

By  diversifying  and  dispersing  our  sources  for  imported  sugar 
among  many  exporting  countries  of  the  free  world,  we  can  prevent 
suo-ar’rationing  and  unreasonable  prices  for  U.S.  consumers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Fiji’s  export  capability  qualifies  her  as  an  important  source  foi 
emergency  supplies;  and  her  performance  during  the  1963  and  1964 
sugar  shortage  establishes  Fijis  dependability  as  a  U.S.  supplier. 
That  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  administration’s  recommendation 
of  a  50,000-ton  quota  for  Fiji. 
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And  the  more  sugar  the  United  States  has  bought  from  Fiji,  the 
more  rice,  machinery,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  chemicals,  etc.  Fiji  has 
bought  from  the  United  States.  In  the  past  4  years,  her  imports  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  have  increased  300  percent.  The  people 
of  Fiji  have  purchased  tobacco  and  canned  fish  from  the  United 
States  for  years;  and  now,  they  are  importing  U.S.  brown  rice. 

SUMMARY 

Fiji  applies  to  the  Congress  for  a  quota  under  which  she  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  respectfully  di¬ 
rects  the  committee’s  attention  to  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Fiji  is  the  10th  largest  sugar  exporter  in  the  free  world  and  has 
an  excellent  record  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  sugar  to  many  different 
countries  for  many  years. 

2.  Fiji  has  been  a  loyal  supplier  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
world  shortage  of  1963  and  1964,  she  supplied  103,000  tons — 83,000 
more  than  her  quota,  despite  the  fact  that  higher  prices  could  have 
been  obtained  elsewhere  for  those  83,000  tons. 

3.  Sugar  is  the  life  blood  of  the  Fiji  economy. 

4.  Because  of  Fiji’s  high  rate  of  population  increase,  and  her  limited 
field  of  available  natural  resources,  sugar  production  provides  the 
most  immediate  practical  means  for  economic  development  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  the  young  people  in  the  islands. 

5.  Beginning  in  1966,  Fiji  offers  to  sell  to  the  United  States  100,000 
tons  of  raw  cane  sugar  per  year. 

6.  Fiji  is  a  small  but  growing  customer  of  the  United  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  agricultural  products;  and  Fiji  pays  with  cash 
dollars. 

7.  Fiji  is  important  strategically  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and, 
through  the  years,  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  loyal  friend  and  ally  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  presentation,  Mr. 
Brown. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  W.  Riddell,  appearing  in  behalf  of 
the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  W.  RIDDELL,  COUNSEL,  INDIAN  SUGAR 

MILLS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Riddell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  James  W.  Riddell.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dawson, 
Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  attorneys.  We  are  counsel  for  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  of  the  Indian  sugar  industry,  which  by  an  act 
of  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  India  has  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  export  of  Indian  sugar. 

India  has  been  privileged  to  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States  since 
1961.  In  1961,  as  a  result  of  administrative  action  taken  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  India  shipped  175,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  In  1962,  a  total  of  146,540  tons  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Of  this  amount,  100,000  tons  came  in  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  pursuant  to  administrative  action  and  then,  pursuant 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Sugar  Act 
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in  that  year,  which  granted  India  for  the  first  time  a  statutory  quota 
in  the  0.71  percent  category,  8,325  tons  were  shipped  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  as  basic  quota  and  38,215  tons  were  shipped  as  global  quota. 
In  1963,  21,823  tons  were  shipped  as  basic  quota,  and  97,638  tons 
were  shipped  as  global  quota.  In  1964,  20,326  tons  were  shipped  as 
basic  quota  and  96,195  tons  were  shipped  as  global  quota. 

This  year,  again  pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  India  will  be  permitted  to  ship  to  the  United  States  approxi¬ 
mately  103,919  tons  of  sugar.  Thus  India  has  been  a  major  supplier  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  since  1961  and  has  averaged  in  excess  of 
100,000  tons  of  supply  per  year,  or  roughly  five  times  more  than  the 
statutory  quota  granted  her  under  the  1962  act. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  passed  in  the  House  yesterday, 
would  substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  which  India  can  ex¬ 
export  to  the  United  States.  If  total  U.S.  consumption  is  computed 
at  9.7  million  tons,  the  House  bill  would  permit  India  a  quota  and  an 
allocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  of  only  64,861  tons.  If  U.S.  consumption 
is  computed  at  10  million  tons,  she  would  be  permitted  to  export  to  the 
United  States  only  73,471  tons.  The  proposal  of  the  administration, 
which  is  incorporated  in  S.  2567,  would  permit  India  to  export  to  the 
United  States  a  total  of  97,000  tons. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  to  secure  to  the  consumers  of 
the  United  States  price  stability  and  adequate  sugar  supplies.  The 
success  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  securing  these  objectives  was  demonstrated 
in  1963  and  1964,  when  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  world  price 
of  sugar  rose  above  the  U.S.  price.  The  situation  with  respect  to  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  was  so  critical  during  this  period  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  press  release  on  November  5, 1963  stating,  in  part., 
that: 

The  extent  to  which  foreign  countries  supply  your  import  requirements  next 
year  as  needed  will  have  a  bearing  on  recommendations  for  new  legislation.1 

In  addition,  cables  were  sent  to  foreign  sugar  producers  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  requesting  advance  commitments  to  ship 
stated  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  during  1964.  The  re¬ 
sponse  made  by  foreign  sugar  suppliers  to  these  requests  by  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  formed  the  basis  for  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  administration’s  sugar  bill.  The  people  who  formulated  S.  2567 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  which  suppliers  fulfilled  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  U.S.  market  and  how  soon  during  the  critical  period 
of  1963  and  1964  they  did  so.  The  time  of  a  commitment  by  a  foreign 
supplier  was  vital.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  to  know  that 
the  sugar  would  be  available  and  it  had  to  know  when  it  would  be  avail¬ 
able.  Those  countries  who  find  themselves  discontented  with  the.  pro¬ 
visions  of  S.  2567  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  Had  they  chosen, 
as  did  India,  to  commit  to  the  U.S.  market  when  requested  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  they  would  not  have  cause  to  be  concerned 
now  about  a  formula  based  on  1963-64  and  weighted  2  to  1  for  1964. 

Had  she  chosen  to  do  so,  India  too  could  have  sold  the  sugar  that  she 
shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1963-64  at  the  higher  prices  then  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  world  market,  as  did  many  of  the  countries  who  com¬ 
plain  about  the  formula  contained  in  S.  2567 — but  she  did  not.  She 


1  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  press  release  3707-1963,  Nov.  5,  1963. 
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sold  ill  the  United  States  and  she  did  so  because  it  was  good  business 
for  India. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  call  attention  to  India  s  performance  m 
1963  for  the  purpose  of  laying  any  claim  in  any  way  based  upon 
gratitude.  India  performed  in  1963  and  1964  just  as  she  perfomed  in 
1961,  1962,  and  as  she  will  perform  in  1965,  and  in  every  other  year 
for  which  you  gentlemen  see  fit  to  grant  her  the  privilege  of  selling  in 
the  U.S.  market.  India  has  performed  and  will  perform  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  is  grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  sell  her  sugar 
in  the  best  market  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  her  need  to  sell  sugar 
to  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  am  aware  that  the  argument  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  others 
who  have  appeared  here  that  because  their  particular  clients  per¬ 
formed  in  1963  and  1964,  they  are  now  cntiFed  to  some  special  con¬ 
sideration.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  a  seller  who  has  not  the 
sense  to  take  a  short-term  loss  to  protect  his  long-term  interests  is 
not  entitled  as  a  matter  of  simple  business  to  a  U.S.  quota  for  sugar. 
That  the  various  foreign  suppliers  of  the  world  who  were  privileged 
by  the  action  of  this  committee  to  sell  in  the  United  States  did  so  in 
1963  and  1964,  when  the  world  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price, 
simply  demonstrates  that  the  reasons  for  the  Sugar  Act  are  valid 
and  its  purposes  fulfilled.  The  U.S.  price  is  fixed  with  the  objective 
of  securing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  stable  supply  of  sugar. 
Who  can  claim  credit  for  having  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act?  India  cannot  and,  in  my  view,  neither 
can  any  other  nation.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  it  fair  to 
examine  the  record  of  performance  of  each  and  every  supplier  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  during  the  crucial  years  1963  and  1964  they 
fulfilled  their  obligations  to  the  U.S.  market  and  how  soon  they  chose 

to  do  so.  _  .  .  .  , 

I  pitch  my  case  for  the  quota  provided  to  India  by  the  provisions  of 
S.  2567  upon  India’s  ability  to  deliver — fulfill  its  commitments  to 
the  U.S.  market— upon  the  need  of  the  people  of  India  for  a  place  in 
the  U.S.  market  and  upon  the  advantages  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  which  are  offered  by  a  market  of  over  488  million  people. 

India  is  among  the  largest  sugar  producers  in  the  world.  If  indig¬ 
enous  sugars,  gur  and  Khandsari  are  taken  into  account,  production 
is  well  over  7  million  tons  per  year.  Of  this,  over  3  million  tons  is 
centrifugal  sugar  produced  in  226  vacuum  sugar  factories,  and  it  is 
expected  that  higher  production  of  centrifugal  sugar  will  be  achieved 
in  the  years  to  come.  Today  the  annual  export  target  for  India  is  set 
at  between  500,000  and  750,000  tons  per  year. 

India  is  the  largest  sugarcane  producer  in  the  world,  producing  in 
excess  of  105  million  tons  per  year  on  over  5.6  million  acres  of  land  and 
accounting  for  about  one-third  of  the  world’s  total  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane.  This  acreage  is  divided  between  over  4%  million  growers. 
These  growers  and  their  dependents  number  over  20  million  people. 
When  this  number  is  added  to  those  people  who  are  directly  employed 
by  the  sugar-processing  industry,  which  is  the  second  largest  industry 
in  India,  it  means  that  over  21  million  Indian  people  are  directly  de¬ 
pendent  on  sugar  for  their  livelihood.  For  a  nation  numbering  in 
excess  of  480  million  souls,  this  figure  is  not  large,  but  every  citizen  of 
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India  has  a  direct  interest  in  what  this  committee  does  with  respect  to 
India’s  privilege  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market. 

India  has  the  cane  and  she  has  the  sugar.  She  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  amount  of  sugar  which  would  be  granted  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  S.  2567.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
some  of  the  countries  to  which  a  quota  has  been  granted  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  House  bill  will  be  in  a  position  to  ship  sugar  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  which  that  bill  would  allow.  For  example,  past  performance 
makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that  Venezuela  can  supply  the  30,000-ton 
quota  which  would  be  allocated  to  her  by  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  In  1961  her  total  production  was  221,000  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  consumption  was  218,000  tons.  In  1962,  she  produced 
231,000  tons  and  consumed  230,000  tons.  In  1963,  she  produced  250,- 
000  tons  and  consumed  243,000  tons.  In  1964,  she  produced  290,000 
tons  and  consumed  255,000  tons.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Venezuela  sugar  interests  estimate  that  their  1965  production 
will  be  374,000  tons  and  that  they  estimate  Venezuelan  consumption 
for  that  year  will  be  308,000  tons.  But,  if  the  past  record  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  any  indication  of  the  validity  of  the  estimates,  I  doubt  that 
Venezuela  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  30,000  tons. 

India  needs  everything.  She  offers  the  largest  market  in  the  free 
world,  but  unless  she  is  permitted  to  sell,  she  cannot  buy.  Every 
dollar  that  India  is  permitted  to  earn  through  the  export  of  sugar  to 
the  United  States  will  be  returned  to  the  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  farmers  of  this  country  in  trade. 

India’s  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  most  unfavorable, 
as  the  following  figures  demonstrate : 

United  States-India  trade — Balance  of  trade 1 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

U.S. 

exports 

India 

exports 

Balance 

1960 _  _ 

641 

228 

413 

1961  _  _  _ 

483 

252 

231 

1962  .  _  _ 

670 

255 

415 

1963  _  _  _ 

817 

295 

522 

1964  _ 

955 

305 

650 

1  Source:  Overseas  Business  Reports,  International  Trade  Analysis,  Department  of  Commerce. 


Among  the  sugar  exporting  nations  of  the  world,  India  is  the  largest 
importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  The  following  figures 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  agricultural  products  are  finding  a 
market  in  India : 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  into  India 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

412. 44 
227. 16 

513. 95 
270.  50 

457.53 

311.93 
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Imports  of  certain  agricultural  commodities  into  India 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

197. 13 

237.49 

216. 00 

172.  on 

214.00 

208.93 

39.33 

56. 72 

42.84 

14.00 

25.00 

27.76 

131.59 

119. 53 

102. 88 

54.79 

38.22 

46.68 

6.49 

4.03 

6.43 

6.  49 

4.03 

6. 43 

2.39 

2.88 

1.65 

2. 39 

2.88 

1.65 

While  it  is  true  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  these  commodities 
are  supplied  to  the  people  of  India  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  it  is  true  that  Public  Law  480  shipments  and  other  U.S. 
aid  accounts  for  India’s  deficit  in  trade  with  the  LTnited  States,  the 
fact  remains  that  she  cannot  buy  unless  given  an  opportunity  to  sell. 

As  I  have  said,  the  people  of  India  need  everything.  They  offer  the 
largest  and  least  developed  market  in  the  free  world  to  the  people  of 
America,  but  in  order  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services  offered  by  the 
businessmen  and  farmers  of  the  United  States,  they  must  be  permitted 
to  earn  U.S.  dollars  with  which  to  do  business.  Sugar  is  the  com¬ 
modity  upon  which  India  is  largely  dependent  at  the  present  time  in 
earning  dollar  revenues.  The  United  States  needs  sugar,  India  can 
supply  a  part  of  the  U.S.  demand.  India  needs  the  goods,  services, 
and  agricultural  commodities  of  the  United  States.  What  is  needed 
is  dollars.  These  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  opportunity  to  sell. 

The  sugar  industry  of  India  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  perform 
within  the  terms  and  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act.  As  a  nation,  India 
is  perhaps  more  dependent  upon  an  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  nation.  The  dollars  produced  therefrom 
aid  more  people  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  India  is  not  located  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  while  the  United  States  has  long  evi¬ 
denced  a  special  interest  in  those  nations  which  lie  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  members  of  this  committee  will 
not  permit  considerations  of  geography  alone  to  rule  their  decision 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas.  The  Republic  of  India 
represents  the  largest  democratic  nation  in  Asia.  The  goals,  hopes, 
and  wishes  of  the  people  of  India  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  allocation  of  a  100,000-ton  quota  to  India, 
such  as  that  provided  by  the  provisions  of  S.  2567,  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  India  secure  the  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  secure 
its  ideals. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Riddell. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Barnard  is  our  next  witness.  He  appears  in  behalf 
of  the  Australia  sugar  industry. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  BARNARD,  REPRESENTING 
AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Robert  C.  Barnard.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  committee  for  the  Australian  sugar  industry. 
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Australia  wants  to  expand  its  trade  with  the  United  States.  It  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  to  supply  a  part  of  the  U.S.  requirements  for 
sugar  and  hopes  that  this  committee  will  approve  a  quota  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  at  least  as  large  as  that  provided  in  the  administration’s  bill. 

I  have  a  statement  that  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record  and  to 
summarize  the  points  in  support  of  a  quota  for  Australia. 

1.  Australian  sugar  industry. — Australia  is  the  free  world’s  largest 
exporter  of  sugar.  This  year  Australia  will  produce  214  million  tons 
of  sugar,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  will  be  exported.  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  sugar  is  grown  on  small  family  farms  averaging  80  acres  by 
10,000  independent  cane  farmers  located  principally  in  the  State  of 
Queensland  where  the  sugar  industry  is  the  principal  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  In  all,  several  hundred  thousand  Australians  in  cane-growing 
areas  depend  on  the  sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

2.  Reliability.— During  the  1963-64  world  sugar  shortage,  Aus¬ 
tralia  supplied  more  global  sugar  to  the  United  States  than  any  other 
supplier  despite  the  higher  price  on  the  world  market  were  the  sugar 
could  have  been  sold.  As  shown  by  chart  A,  Australia  supplied  over 
180,000  tons  of  global  quota  sugar  in  1963  and  over  175,000  tons  in 

1964.  In  all,  Australia  supplied  some  224,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  in 
1963  and  216,000  tons  in  1964.  The  some  220,000  tons  per  year  which 
Australia  supplied  to  the  United  States  in  1963  and  1964  amounted  to 
over  five  times  the  quantity  Australia  was  required  to  supply  under 
its  statutory  quota. 

3.  Ally. — Australia  was  an  ally  in  both  World  Wars  and  in  Korea. 
At  the  present  time  Australian  forces  are  fighting  alongside  those  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam.  In  order  to  support  its  increased 
defense  expenditures,  including  those  in  South  Vietnam  and  Malay¬ 
sia,  the  Australian  budget  has  been  increased  substantially. 

4.  Valued  customer  for  U.S.  ex  forts. — Australia's  purchases  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Since  1958 
U.S.  exports  to  Australia  have  more  than  tripled  from  $190  million 
to  $626  million.  They  are  expected  to  rise  to  over  $700  million  in 

1965.  As  chart  B  shows,  America’s  share  of  Australian  imports  has 
risen  from  13.2  percent  to  23.9  percent  since  1958. 

5.  Australia’s  trade  deficit  with  United  States. — As  chart  C  demon¬ 
strates,  Australia  has  suffered  a  trade  deficit  in  its  trade  with  the 
United  States  each  year  since  1958.  Australia’s  cumulative  deficit  for 
the  1958-64  period  exceeds  $1.1  billion.  A  projection  shows  Austra¬ 
lia’s  1965  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  exceeds  $470  million. 
The  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  more  adverse.  The  large  and 
growing  deficit  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  support  Australia’s 
growing  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

6.  Military  equipment. — These  export  and  balance-of -trade  figures, 
large  as  they  are,  do  not  include  the  substantial  amounts  of  military 
equipment  which  Australia  purchases  from  the  United  States.  Over 
the  next  4  years  Australia  will  purchase  over  $600  million  of  military 
equipment  here,  including  24  F-lll  bombers  and  3  guided  missile 
destroyers. 

7.  U.S.  curbs  on  Australian  exports. — Although  Australia  needs  to 
increase  its  exports  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  be  able  to  main- 
tarn  its  increasing  purchases,  U.S.  domestic  problems  have  necessi¬ 
tated  curbs  on  major  Australian  exports.  As  Australia’s  third  largest 
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export  to  the  United  States,  sugar  presents  an  excellent  means  for 
the  United  States  to  increase  its  purchases  from  Australia  without  any 
risk  of  injury  to  U.S.  domestic  interests. 

8.  Ready  supply  and  speedy  shipment. — As  the  free  world’s  largest 
sugar  exporters,  Australia  has  developed  modern  storage  and  mecha¬ 
nized  port  facilities.  Australia’s  large  storage  capacity — total  1.4 
million  tons — and  its  mechanized  bulk  export  facilities  assure  its 
regular  sugar  customers  of  ready  supply  and  speedy  shipment.  It 
can  load  a  15,000-ton  cargo  in  24  hours  as  compared  with  the  3  weeks 
it  takes  to  load  manually. 

9.  Australian  Government  position  on  sugar. — In  a  March  1965 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  Prime  Minister  Menzies  pointed  out  that 
“the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  commensurate  with 
Australia’s  position  as  the  world’s  second  largest  sugar  exporter.” 
On  behalf  of  his  government,  the  Australian  Ambassador  has  recently 
stated  in  a  letter  that  “a  substantial  sugar  quota  for  the  Australian 
industry  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance”  to  Australia. 

10.  Sugar  Quota.— Australia  meets  all  the  tests  of  stability  of 
supply  and  of  reliability,  as  shown  by  its  global  quota  deliveries  dur¬ 
ing  the  1963-64  sugar  shortage.  Australia’s  record  demonstrates 
that  as  a  minimum  Australia  is  capable  of  and  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  supply  a  part  of  U.S.  foreign  sugar  requirements  com¬ 
parable  to  the  some  220,000  tons  per  year  supplied  in  1963  and  1964 
when  sugar  was  in  short  supply.  Although  the  Australian  quota 
under  the  formula  of  the  administration’s  bill  is  nearly  25,000  tons 
less  than  the  220,000  tons  per  year  supplied  in  1963-64,  we  believe  the 
administration’s  formula  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  for  all  concerned. 

Australia  welcomes  the  provision  in  II.TL  11135  which  gives  Austra¬ 
lia  some  participation  in  deficit  reallocations.  In  view  of  the  recent 
world  sugar  shortage  and  Australia’s  large  bulk  storage  facilities, 
Australian  participation  in  deficit  reallocations  could  have  a  salutary 
eflect  in  assuring  U.S.  consumers  of  a  ready  supply  of  sugar. 

Me  have  full  confidence  that  when  this  committee  considers  not 
only  Australia’s  record,  but  the  other  facts  about  United  States- 
Australian  trade  and  ties  and  Australia’s  capacity  to  supply  which  I 
ha^  e  touched  on  today,  the  committee  will  reach  the  right  conclusion 
as  to  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  for  Australia  in  the 
U.S.  sugar  market. 

May  I  again  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  their  courtesy  in  letting  me  present  Australia’s  request  for  the 
privilege  of  supplying  a  portion  of  America’s  sugar  needs  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

(The  supplemental  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Barnard  follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  C.  BARNARD,  REPRESENT¬ 
ATIVE,  AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Robert  C.  Barnard, 
l  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  for  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  behalf  of  the  Queensland  Sugar  Board  and  the 
Austiahan  sugar  industry  including  the  Australian  Cane  Growers  Association 
ana  the  Australian  Sugar  Producers  Association. 

The  Australian  sugar  industry  deeply  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  supply 
sugar  first  accorded  it  by  the  Congress  in  1961  and  1962.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  Australia  has  been  able  to  show  since  that  time  that  it  is  a 
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reliable  supplier.  In  1903  and  1964.  when  a  shortage  forced  world  sugar  prices 
above  U.S.  prices,  the  Australian  industry  lived  up  to  the  confidence  placed  in  it 
by  the  Congress  by  supplying  more  global  quota  sugar  to  the  United  States  in 
that  2-year  period  than  any  other  country. 

To  supply  when  a  higher  price  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  world  market 
is,  I  believe,  a  good  index  of  reliability.  I  feel  confident  that  this  committee  and 
the  Congress,  in  deciding  on  sugar  quotas,  will  want  to  take  into  account 
Australia’s  performance  as  a  reliable  U.S.  sugar  supplier. 

There  are  significant  reasons,  in  addition  to  reliability  as  a  supplier,  which 
demonstrate  that  Australia  merits  consideration  as  a  significant  supplier  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Australia  have  always  enjoyed  very  close  ties.  Aside 
from  their  common  heritage  and  the  similarities  of  their  political  and  economic 
past,  the  two  countries  were  Allies  in  both  World  Wars  and  in  Korea.  They 
have  since  developed  even  closer  relations  as  members  of  ANZUS,  the  mutual 
security  treaty  uniting  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  as 
members  of  SEATO  (South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization). 

At  the  present  time  Australia  has  troops  beside  those  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Vietnam.  Since  1962  Australia  has  supplied  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  Like  their  American  counterparts,  Australian 
soldiers  initially  acted  as  battle  advisers  to  South  Vietnam  units  and  Australia 
now  has  a  fighting  force  in  action. 

In  recent  years,  the  close  ties  that  have  joined  the  United  States  and  Australia 
as  allies  have  been  further  strengthened  by  the  rapidly  growing  trade  that  is 
now  bringing  these  two  democracies  closer  together  economically.  Today,  the 
United  States  is  second  only  to  Great  Britain  as  a  source  for  Australian  imports, 
accounting  in  fiscal  1965  for  over  23.9  percent  of  Australian  imports.  Indeed, 
if  the  present  trend  continues,  the  United  States  may  soon  surpass  Great  Britain 
as  Australia’s  No.  1  supplier.  The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  America’s  share  in  the  Australian  market.  Between  1958  and  1965 
the  U.S.  share  has  risen  from  13.2  to  23.9  percent. 

The  real  significance  of  this  growth  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  actual  volume  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Australia.  As  shown  by  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page,  U.S. 
exports  to  Australia  have  more  than  tripled  since  195S,  rising  from  .$190  to  $626 
million.  Recently,  the  increase  has  been  even  more  pronounced — 1964  exports 
to  Australia  exceeded  our  exports  in  1963  by  $189  million,  an  increase  of  over 
40  percent.  A  projection  of  1965  exports  to  Australia,  based  on  published  figures 
for  the  first  quarter,  indicates  that  exports  to  Australia  will  amount  to  $737  mil¬ 
lion,  an  increase  of  18  percent  over  1964.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
figures,  large  as  they  are,  do  not  include  the  substantial  amounts  of  military 
equipment  which  Australia  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

Australian  purchases  from  the  United  States  will  doubtless  continue  to  grow 
if  Australia’s  opportunities  of  earning  vital  export  income  from  sugar  and  other 
major  commodities  also  expand.  In  October  1963  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
announced  it  was  purchasing  24  American-built  F-lll  bombers  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $120  million.  In  all,  Australia  will  purchase  over  $600  million  of 
military  hardware  from  the  United  States  over  the  next  4  years  including  three 
guided-missile  destroyers.  These  purchases  represent  a  substantial  Australian 
commitment  to  U.S.  exports.  In  addition,  Australia  has  also  made  large  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  past  and  is  continuing  to  purchase  U.S.  aircraft  for  its  overseas 
and  internal  airlines. 

Australia  purchases  not  only  military  hardware  but  also  agricultural  and  other 
goods.  Among  the  sugar-quota  countries,  Australia  is  one  of  the  United  States 
best  customers  for  agricultural  goods  and  otherwise.  The  United  States  is  also  a 
major  supplier  of  a  wide  range  of  materials  and  equipment  for  Australian  in¬ 
dustry  such  as  machinery,  chemicals,  vehicles,  and  sulfur. 

U.S.  exports  are  growing  and  the  United  States  enjoys  a  very  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Australia.  In  1964,  as  shown  by  the  chart  on  the  opposite 
page,  Australia  suffered  a  deficit  of  $352  million  in  its  trade  with  the  United 
States.  One  index  of  the  growing  U.S.  trade  is  the  fact  that  Australia’s  trade 
deficit  in  1964  was  almost  triple  that  of  1963.  Australia’s  cumulative  trade 
deficit  for  the  period  1958-64  exceeds  $1.1  billion.  The  trade  position  during 
1965  shows  even  further  deterioration.  Projections  of  published  U.S.  trade 
figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  indicate  that  the  calendar  1965  deficit  will 
exceed  $470  million.  This  estimate  is  probably  conservative  inasmuch  as  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade  during  the  Australian  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965, 
has  risen  to  $471  million. 
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In  order  to  maintain  its  purchases  from  the  United  States,  Australia  must 
depend  on  exports.  From  the  point  of  view  of  world  trade,  Australia  has  much 
in  common  with  the  developing  countries  inasmuch  as  its  foreign  trade  is  largely 
dependent  upon  exports  of  agricultural  and  mineral  commodities.  While  the 
subject  is  not  before  the  committee,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  United  States  for 
domestic  reasons  has  limited  U.S.  purchases  of  important  Australian  export  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  limitations  have  widened  Australia’s  trade  deficit  with  the  United 
States  and  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Australia  to  support  its  growing 
purchases  from  the  United  States. 

As  Australia’s  third  most  important  export  to  the  United  States,  sugar  offers 
a  good  way  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its  imports  from  Australia  without 
any  risk  of  injury  to  U.S.  domestic  interests. 

In  a  large  sense,  sugar  imports  will  benefit  all  U.S.  exporters  and  Australia. 
Australia’s  sugar  is  grown  and  milled  primarily  in  the  State  of  Queensland, 
where  the  sugar  industry  is  the  principal  economic  activity.  The  10,000  inde¬ 
pendent  cane  farmers  have  individual  farms  averaging  SO  acres,  and  on  80  per¬ 
cent  of  these  farms,  no  other  crop  can  be  grown  economically.  The  farmers 
themselves  cooperatively  own  13  of  Australia’s  34  sugar  mills.  In  all,  several 
hundred  thousand  Australians  in  sugar-growing  areas  alone  depend  on  the  sugar 
industry  for  their  livelihood.  And,  in  fact,  the  sugar  industry  is  important  to 
the  entire  Australian  economy. 

The  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland  has  brought  about  inten¬ 
sive  settlement  along  1,300  miles  of  Australia’s  tropical  northeast  coast  and  the 
development  of  roads,  airfields,  ports,  and  communications.  The  development 
by  the  sugar  industry  of  this  isolated  area  of  the  South  Pacific  is  of  strategic 
importance  to  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  facilities  developed  for  the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland  which  as¬ 
sisted  General  MacArthur  to  mount  speedily  the  offensive  that  turned  the  tide 
in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II. 

The  Australian  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  This 
year  its  production  will  be  about  21/4  million  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  this  production  will  be  exported.  Australia  has  become  the  free 
world’s  largest  sugar  exporter. 

As  the  free  world’s  largest  sugar  exporter,  Australia  has  developed  modern 
mechanized  bulk  export  facilities.  Since  1963,  bulk  sugar  storage  capacity  at 
Australia’s  six  sugar  ports  has  been  increased  more  than  75  percent  and  now  has 
a  capacity  of  1.4  million  tons.  This  is  almost  60  percent  of  total  production. 
These  six  sugar  ports  are  fully  mechanized.  This  permits  a  15,000-ton  cargo 
to  be  loaded  in  less  than  24  hours  as  compared  with  the  3  weeks  that  it  takes  to 
load  such  a  cargo  manually.  The  bulk  terminals  are  operated  by  permanent 
sugar  industry  employees  only  and  since  the  first  bulk  terminal  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1957,  there  has  never  been  a  delay  in  a  sugar  shipment  from  these  ports 
due  to  a  labor  dispute  or  any  other  cause.  These  bulk  terminals  and  mechanized 
loading  facilities  assure  Australia’s  regular  sugar  customers  of  ready  supply  and 
speedy  shipment. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  Australian  sugar  industry  offers  the  United 
States  the  advantages  of  a  stable,  reliable  supplier.  Let  me  give  you  some  of 
the  facts  about  the  period  when  the  world  price  rose  above  the  U.S.  price. 
During  the  1963-64  sugar  shortage,  the  Australian  sugar  industry  committed 
more  global  quota  sugar  to  the  United  States  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  As  shown  on  the  chart  opposite,  Australia  supplied  355,000  tons  under 
the  global  quota  during  the  1963-64  period — 180,000  tons  in  1963  and  175,000 
in  1964.  This  represented  10.5  percent  of  the  global  quota  sugar  supplied  in 
1963  and  17.6  percent  in  1964.  In  each  of  these  years  Australia  not  only  filled 
its  statutory  quota,  but  made  global  shipments  totaling  more  than  four  times  its 
statutory  quota.  In  all,  Australia  supplied  the  United  States  with  224,000  tons 
of  raw  sugar  in  1963  and  216,000  tons  in  1964. 

On  a  long-term  basis  Australia  can  make  available  400,000  short  tons  of  raw 
sugar  each  year  for  the  United  States  without  expanding  existing  acreage 
or  mill  facilities  and  still  meet  the  needs  of  other  established  markets.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  willing  and  able  to  supply  this  amount  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  we  are  hesitant  to  propose  a  specific  figure  as  a  fair  quota  for  Australia. 
However,  in  his  letter  to  President  Johnson  on  March  12,  1965,  Prime  Minister 
Menzies  pointed  out  that  “the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  Australia’s  position  as  the  world’s  second  largest  sugar  ex¬ 
porter.”  We  have  also  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Australian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  stressing  on  behalf  of  his  Government  that  a  “substantial  sugar  quota  for 
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the  Australian  industry  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance”  to  Australia. 
Appended  hereto  are  copies  of  both  of  these  letters. 

Australia’s  record  demonstrates  that  as  a  minimum  Australia  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  to  supply  a  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  sugar  requirements  com¬ 
parable  to  the  some  220,000  tons  per  year  which  it  supplied  in  1963-64,  when  sugar 
was  in  short  supply.  Although  the  Australian  quota  under  the  formula  for 
allocating  foreign  quotas  proposed  by  the  administration  is  nearly  25,000  tons 
less  than  the  some  220,000  tons  per  year  which  Australia  delivered  in  the  1963-64 
shortage  period,  we  believe  the  administration’s  proposal  to  be  both  fair  and 
reasonable  for  all  concerned. 

Australia  welcomes  the  provision  in  H.R.  11135  which  permits  Australia  some 
participation  in  deficit  reallocations.  Certainly  its  storage  facilities  and  record 
for  reliability  recommend  Australia  as  a  reliable  source  from  which  to  fill  U.S. 
sugar  delicits.  In  view  of  the  recent  world  shortage,  I  believe  the  committee 
will  wish  to  consider  the  salutary  effect  Australia  deficit  participation  would 
have  in  assuring  U.S.  consumers  of  a  ready  supply  of  sugar. 

We  have  full  confidence  that  when  this  committee  considers  not  only  Australia’s 
record,  but  the  other  facts  about  United  States-Australian  trade  and  ties  and 
Australia’s  capacity  to  supply  which  I  have  touched  on  today,  the  committee 
will  reach  the  right  conclusion  as  to  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation 
for  Australia  in  the  U.S.  market. 

To  summarize  briefly : 

1.  Reliability .■ — In  both  1963  and  1964,  the  Australian  industry  supplied  some 
220,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year  to  the  U.S.  market,  despite  the  fact  that  higher 
prices  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  world  market. 

2.  U.S.  export  market. — Australia  is  a  valued  and  significant  customer,  whose 
purchases  from  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

3.  A  significant  customer  of  the  United  States—  Among  the  full  duty  countries, 
Australia  is  the  second  largest  cash  purchaser  from  the  United  States  both  of 
agricultural  products  and  other  goods. 

4.  U.S.  favorable  trade  balance. — The  United  States  had  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Australia  of  over  $352  million  in  1964  and  a  cumulative  favorable 
balance  of  $1.1  billion  for  the  period  of  1958-64.  For  Australia  this  large  and 
growing  trade  deficit  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  support  its  growing  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  States. 

5.  Significance  of  sugar  to  Australia.— Although  Australia  needs  to  increase 
its  exports  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  increasing 
purchases,  U.S.  domestic  problems  have  made  it  necessary  to  curb  purchases 
of  certain  major  Australian  exports.  Sugar  presents  an  excellent  means  for  the 
United  States  to  increase  its  purchases  from  Australia  without  any  risk  of 
injury  to  U.S.  domestic  interests. 

6.  Ally. — Australia  is  a  valued  ally  that  has  cooperated  fully  with  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific. 

May  I  again  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  their 
courtesy  in  letting  me  present  Australia’s  request  for  the  privilege  of  supplying 
a  portion  of  American’s  sugar  needs  on  a  regular  and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

(The  following  charts  and  other  material  was  submitted  for  the 
record :) 
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Global  Sugar  Quota  Shipments  m-to 

in  thousands  of  short  tons  *1963  »I964 


Australia  Brazil  Mexico  Peru  Dominican  South  Argentina  India  British  Philip- 

Republic  Africa  W.  Indies  pines 

source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Australian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  18, 1965. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Barnard, 

Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Barnard  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  18.  You  may  be 
assured  that  the  question  of  a  substantial  sugar  quota  for  the  Australian  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  my  Government. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Australian  Government  that  entitlement  to  an  adequate 
quota  for  the  Australian  industry  can  be  justified  entirely  on  the  grounds  of 
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commercial  equity  and  the  ability  of  the  Australian  industry  to  compete  with 
other  world  producers.  I  would  emphasize  here  that  the  Australian  industry, 
which  is  stable  and  well  organized,  enjoys  an  enviable  international  reputation 
as  an  efficient  and  reliable  supplier. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  recent  world  shortage  of  sugar  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  industry  made  special  efforts  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  United 
States,  often  at  prices  lower  than  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  In  fact,  Australia  was  the  major  foreign  supplier  under  the  global  quota 
allocations  which  operated  over  the  period  19(52  to  1904.  However,  I  feel  obliged 
to  point  out  that  the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  commen¬ 
surate  with  Australia’s  position  as  the  world’s  second  largest  sugar  exporter. 

In  addition  there  are,  of  course,  other  relevant  considerations.  For  instance: 

The  development  of  some  1,300  miles  of  the  northeastern  coastline  of  Aus¬ 
tralia — a  strategically  important  area — has  been  virtually  based  on  the  sugar 
industry  and  the  continued  development  of  the  region  depends  very  largely  on 
this  industry. 

In  a  world  of  regulated  markets,  the  need  for  assured  access  to  the  world’s 
largest  market  must  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  both  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  and  the  domestic  industry. 

You  will  also  be  aware  of  the  close  trade  ties  existing  between  Australia  and 
the  United  States.  Over  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Australia,  which  is  the  fastest  growing  of  the  U.S.  major  com¬ 
mercial  markets.  However,  Australia  has  found  that  its  efforts  to  expand  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  of  major  Australian  commodities  have  often  been 
impeded. 

A  substantial  sugar  quota  for  Australia  would  be  a  direct  and  material  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  high  value  to  be  attached  to  sound  and  enduring  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  aware  that  earlier  this  year  the  Prime  Minister  wrote 
to  President  Johnson  on  certain  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  The  Prime  Minister’s  letter  referred  to  some  of  the  matters  I 
have  mentioned.  I  am  therefore  attaching  for  your  information  a  copy  of  this 
letter  and  of  the  reply  received  from  the  President,  which  were  reported  to  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  at  the  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  K.  Waller,  Ambassador. 


United  States-Australian  Financial  Relations — Balance  of  Payments 


Exchange  of  letters  between  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of 

the  United  States 

In  the  Australian  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  Canberra,  on  April  1, 
19(35,  the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  laid  before  Members  of 
the  House  a  letter  he  had  written  to  President  Johnson  on  March  12  and  the 
President’s  reply  of  March  24  relating  to  the  possible  effects  of  measures  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  improve  its  balance-of-payments  position. 


AUSTRALIAN  LETTER 

The  text  of  the  letter  of  March  12  Sir  Robert  Menzies  sent  to  President  Johnson 
was  as  follows : 

“Mr.  President  :  This  note  is  designed  to  be  direct  and  clear,  as  it  should  be  in 
a  communication  to  one  whose  friendship  I  value,  and  whose  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  Australia  and  her  problems  we  have  great  reason  to  appreciate. 

“Since  you  informed  Congress  on  February  11,  1965,  of  the  measures  you 
proposed  to  take  to  improve  the  external  payments  position  of  the  United  States 
I  have  been  studying,  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Australian  Government,  the 
likely  effects  of  those  measures  upon  our  situation,  abroad  and  at  home. 

“So  far  as  we  can  see,  Australia  does  not  come  within  the  several  reservations 
stated  by  you  and  designed  to  lessen  the  impact  of  your  measures  upon  various 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  others  more  gener¬ 
ally  described  as  developing  countries. 

“I  feel  I  should  say  to  you  that  while  we  fully  and  warmly  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  action  your  administration  is  taking  to  deal  with  its  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  we  fear  that  this  action  as  it  now  stands  could  have  adverse 
effects  on  Australia  which  we  imagine  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  U.S.  intention 
to  inflict. 
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“When  the  interest  equalization  tax  was  fii-st  announced,  we  pointed  out  to  the 
U.S.  administration  our  interests  in  the  matter  but  did  not  seek  exemption 
from  it. 

“Amongst  other  reasons,  we  wanted  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  this  might 
have  caused  your  administration  in  its  negotiations  with  certain  other  countries 
on  this  matter. 

“We  do  not  seek  exemption  from  the  tax  now,  but  we  do  wish  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  facts  of  our  economic  situation  which  will  be  relevant  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  voluntary  restraint  to  which  U.S.  investors  are  being  asked 
to  conform  in  making  decisions  about  investments  abroad. 

“Australia  is  not  a  ‘developed’  country  in  the  sense  that  the  mature,  capital- 
exporting  and  highly  industrialized  countries  of  Europe  are  developed. 

"On  the  contrary,  we  have  an  immense  task  of  developing  a  relatively  under¬ 
populated  continent,  which,  while  rich  in  some  resources,  presents  in  other 
respects  most  formidable  difficulties  of  climate,  terrain,  and  distance. 

“As  yet  we  have  a  population  of  little  more  than  11  million  people.  Like  the 
United  States  in  earlier  years,  we  are  endeavoring  to  build  our  numbers  up  by 
large-scale  immigration.  But  this  effort  necessarily  adds  to  our  capital  needs. 

“Although  by  now  we  have  achieved  a  large  and  varied  production  of  goods, 
and  in  fact  generate  from  our  own  savings  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  capital  we 
require,  we  must  perforce  rely  heavily  on  export  earnings  and  on  capital  inflow 
to  obtain  abroad  additional  resources  for  growth. 

“Australia  is  a  free  enterprise  economy  that  has  welcomed  private  overseas 
investment  and  treated  it  with  exactly  the  same  consideration  that  it  gives  to 
private  investment  of  Australian  origin. 

“Moreover,  Australia  has  joined  with  other  free  world  countries  in  measures 
to  promote  freer  international  trade  and  payments  and,  to  this  end,  maintain  an 
‘open’  economy  with  practically  no  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  and  no 
restrictions  on  current  payments. 

“Although  subject  to  formal  control,  repatriation  of  capital  invested  in 
Australia  is  not,  in  practice  refused.  Being  predominantly  an  exporter  of  pri¬ 
mary  products,  Australia  experiences  large  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  her 
export  receipts  and.  being  in  a  phase  of  rapid  development,  normally  has  a  deficit 
in  her  current  balance  of  payments.  Though  this  varies  from  one  year  to  another, 
it  has  to  be  covered  by  net  capital  inflow.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  has 
comprised  private  overseas  investment  in  Australia. 

“In  the  8  years  from  1956-57  to  1963-64  the  accumulated  deficit  on  current 
account  amounted  to  $2,417  million. 

“During  that  period,  the  annual  inflow  of  private  overseas  investment  (includ¬ 
ing  undistributed  income)  in  companies  in  Australia  totaled  $3,022  million, 
of  which  $1,147  million  came  from  the  United  States  and  Canada — most  of 
it  from  the  United  States. 

“Ordinarily  Australia  has  a  large  current  account  deficit  with  the  United  States. 
In  1962-63  Australia’s  exports  to  the  United  States  totaled  $297  million  while  her 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $478  million.  Her  net  invisible  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  in  that  year  were  $1S1.2  million,  giving  a  deficit  on 
current  account  of  $362.2  million. 

“In  1963-64,  with  exports  of  $312.9  million,  imports  of  $559.9  million  and 
net  invisible  payments  of  $194.7  million,  her  current  account  deficit  with  the 
United  States  rose  to  $441.7  million. 

“In  the  half  year  to  December  1964  Australia’s  recorded  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  $153.2  million  compared  with  $180.3  million  for  the  same  period 
of  1963.  a  decline  of  15  percent ;  whereas  Australia’s  recorded  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  as  between  these  two  periods  from  $273.7  million  to 
$392  million,  a  rise  of  43  percent. 

“In  this  connection,  we  feel  constrained  to  point  to  the  contrast  between 
the  rapid  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  to  Australia — Australia  now  being  the  fastest 
growing  of  the  U.S.  major  commercial  markets — and  the  manner  in  which 
U.S.  policies  impede  Australian  efforts  to  expand  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  some  major  Australian  export  commodities. 

“The  United  States,  alone  among  major  trading  countries,  maintains  a  very 
high  tariff  on  raw  wool,  despite  many  representations  and  negotiations  aimed 
at  reduction  or  elimination  of  duty;  quotas  imposed  on  lead  and  zinc  in  1958 
remain  unchanged  despite  a  greatly  improved  world  market  situation :  U.S. 
domestic  legislation  imposes  limitations  on,  and  creates  uncertainties  for,  the 
Australian  export  trade  in  meat;  the  continuance  of  access  for  Australian  sugar 
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is  uncertain  and  the  size  of  the  present  Australian  quota  is  not  commensurate 
with  Australia’s  position  as  the  world’s  second  largest  sugar  exporter. 

“In  1963-64  these  commodities  accounted  for  81  percent  of  total  Australian 
exports  to  the  United  States.  They  are  the  products  on  which  Axistralia  must 
chiefly  depend  if  a  significant  expansion  of  exports  to  the  United  States  is  to 
be  achieved  and  if  the  progressive  deterioration  in  our  trade  and  payments 
balances  with  the  United  States  is  to  be  arrested  and  redressed.  Yet,  with 
respect  to  each  of  them,  U.S.  restrictions  of  one  and  of  another  prevent  or  impede 
expansion. 

“This  current  account  deficit  with  the  United  States  has  been  offset  in  part 
by  capital  inflow  from  the  United  States,  most  of  it  on  private  account. 

“In  1962-63  the  anual  inflow  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  (by  far  the 
greater  part  being  from  the  United  States)  of  private  overseas  investment 
(including  undistributed  income)  in  companies  in  Australia  was  $201.6  million, 
and  this  increased  to  $220.2  million  in  1963-64. 

“In  the  latter  year,  the  inflow  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  not 
far  short  of  half  of  the  total  of  $481.6  million  of  private  overseas  investment  in 
companies  in  Australia. 

“To  turn  now  to  our  immediate  situation,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  1963-64 
Australia’s  export  production  was  high  and  for  most  exports  reasonably  good 
prices  were  received.  Capital  inflow  was  strong  and  our  external  reserves  were 
strengthened. 

“For  the  present  financial  year,  however,  the  prospects  are  much  less  favor¬ 
able.  Export  prices  have  fallen,  local  demand  for  imports  has  been  strong 
and,  although  capital  inflow  has  been  fairly  well  sustained,  it  is  certain  that 
substantial  drawings  will  be  made  on  our  external  reserves.  These  seem  cer¬ 
tain  to  decline  over  the  year  as  a  whole  by  appreciably  more  than  AflOO  million 
($224  million).  For  the  financial  year  ahead,  the  signs  point  to  a  continued 
drain  on  our  external  reserves. 

“We  have  greately  enlarged  our  defense  programs  and  this  will  entail  sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  overseas  payments  for  defense  equipment  and  supplies. 

“Overseas  expenditure  in  1965-66  and  later  years  arising  from  existing  defense 
commitments  and  the  new  3-year  defense  program  is  estimated  at  about  AflOO 
million  (or  the  equivalent  of  about  $880  million),  of  which  about  A£250  million 
(or  some  $550  million)  will  relate  to  procurement  in  the  United  States. 

“Although  recent  arrangements  reached  with  you  to  phase  payments  for  some 
major  items  over  a  longer  period  will  ease  the  burden  to  some  extent,  it  will 
still  be  considerable.  At  the  time  we  undertook  these  commitments  we  had  no 
reason  to  anticipate  taht  our  payments  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 
would  be  altered  for  the  worse  by  action  of  the  kind  you  have  since  announced. 

“An  additional  consideration  is  the  Australian  Government  has  commitments 
of  nearly  $200  million  in  the  United  States  over  the  next  5  years  in  respect  of 
debt  maturities  and  sinking  fund  commitments.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of 
installation  repayments  of  approximately  $130  million  due  to  the  International 
Bank  over  that  period. 

“Although  a  relatively  large-scale  importer  of  capital.  Australia  is  nevertheless 
a  donor  and  not  a  recipient  of  international  aid. 

“Australia  has,  in  fact,  played  her  full  part  in  various  international  aid 
arrangements  and  also  provides  a  considerable  amount  of  aid,  both  civil  and 
military,  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  less  developed  countries. 

“The  development  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  is  a  prime  Australian  respon¬ 
sibility  and  one  that  is  making  large  and  increasing  calls  on  Australia’s  resources. 
Requests  for  additional  aid  are  being  received  from  other  developing  countries 
as  well  and,  in  most  cases,  are  met  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Our  recent  gift  of 
wheat  to  India  worth  nearly  $9  million  is  a  case  in  point.  These  all  add  to  the 
pressures  on  our  external  resources. 

“In  what  at  present  appears  to  be  a  deteriorating  balance-of-payments  situa¬ 
tion,  any  substantial  falling  off  in  capital  inflow  would  be  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Australian  Government. 

“Furthermore,  since  we  hold  the  hulk  of  our  external  reserves  in  sterling, 
any  drawings  we  have  to  make  on  our  reserves  will  tend  to  increase  Britain’s 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  which  are,  of  course,  a  matter  of  international 
concern. 

“In  drawing  attention  to  these  facts,  the  Australian  Government  hopes  that 
in  setting  overseas  investment  targets  for  U.S.  banks  and  other  businesses,  the 
administration  will  take  full  account  of  the  Australian  situation  and  will  not 
take  action  likely  to  result  in  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  flow  of  private 
American  capital  to  this  country. 
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“This  is  not  to  say  that  we  would  oppose  the  issue  hy  U.S.  investors  of  some 
equity  capital  in  their  subsidiaries  here  to  finance  new  investment  in  this  country  : 
indeed  it  would  accord  with  an  attitude  we  have  frequently  expressed. 

“We  have  made  it  clear  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  that  we  think  it  de¬ 
sirable  for  oversea  investors  to  take  in  Australian  investors  as  partners  in  busi¬ 
nesses  established  in  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  would  be  trou¬ 
bled  and  embarrassed  if  U.S.  investors  were  to  begin  repatriating  capital,  substan¬ 
tially  increasing  the  proportion  of  profits  remitted  or  adding  largely  to  their 
fixed-interest  borrowings  or  other  forms  of  capital-raising  in  Australia  which 
gave  Australian  investors  no  equity  share  in  the  businesses  in  question. 

“Development  such  as  these  could  very  well  force  upon  us  the  need  to  re¬ 
consider  the  policies  we  have  hitherto  followed  in  these  areas.  This  we  should 
regard  as  regrettable  in  the  extreme,  especially  if  it  resulted  in  a  conflict  of 
policies,  with  subsequent  confusion  in,  and  disruption  of,  established  and  greatly 
valued  financial  and  commercial  relationships  between  our  two  countries. 

“Our  own  policies  in  these  important  fields  have,  we  believe,  had  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  approval  of  successive  U.S.  administrations. 

“We  should  like  to  think  that  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  them  without 
detriment  to  ourselves  and  without  impairing  the  effect  of  the  policies  you  find 
necessary  to  strengthen  your  own  balance  of  payments  and  uphold  the  world 
standing  of  the  dollar. 

“I  am,  Mr.  President,  and  with  warm  personal  regards, 

“Yours  sincerely, 


“R.  G.  Menzies.” 


tr.s.  president’s  reply 


The  text  of  President  Johnson’s  reply  of  March  24  was  as  follows : 

“Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  We  have  now  had  a  chance  to  give  careful  study 
to  your  letter  of  March  12  concerning  the  effect  on  Australia  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  program. 

“We  fully  understand  the  importance  that  your  Government  attaches  to  this 
matter,  and  appreciate  the  frankness  with  which  you  expressed  your  concern. 

“I  am  grateful,  too,  for  your  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  reasons  which 
impelled  us  to  take  forceful  action. 

“We  think  it  fair  to  claim  that  because  of  the  special  role  of  the  dollar  in 
international  monetary  arrangements,  early  and  substantial  imporvement  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  of  the  entire  free  world. 

“We  are  determined  to  eliminate  the  U.S.  international  deficit,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  February  10  program  already  appears  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  hold. 

“We  understand,  of  course,  that  external  capital  is  of  great  importance  to 
Australia. 

“In  terms  of  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  Australian  people,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  pace  of  advance  during  the  past  decade,  Australia  must  be  counted 
one  of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world.  But  as  you  point  out,  yours  is  a 
country  with  a  great  potential  for  further  development. 

“As  an  old  friend  and  ally,  we  have  watched  with  admiration  your  record  of 
achievement,  and  we  know  the  importance  of  continued  Australian  success. 
We  attach  high  value  to  the  good  economic  relations  between  Australia  and  the 
United  States. 

“In  the  present  instance,  we  believe,  after  careful  review,  that  our  balance-of- 
payments  program  is  not  likely  to  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  Australian 
economy. 

“The  part  of  the  program  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  de¬ 
signed  to  avoid  any  undue  disruption  in  the  growth  of  sound  business  relation¬ 
ships. 

“Indeed,  I  understand  that  certain  large  direct  investments  in  the  production 
of  iron  ore  in  Australia  are  planned  for  the  near  future.  And  in  the  case  of 
loans  by  our  banks  and  financial  corporations,  we  intend  to  emphasize  primarily 
Ihe  need  to  curb  the  outflow  of  such  funds  to  industrialized  countries  already 
rich  in  reserves. 

“We  believe,  therefore,  that  this  program  will  not  impose  undue  strain  on 
Australia.  But  it  is  always  possible  that  specific  actions  under  a  program  of 
this  sort  can  have  consequences  for  a  friend  that  outweigh  their  value  to  the 
general  program. 
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“I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  give  a  careful  hearing  to  Australia’s  view  in  any  particular  case  which  might 
be  of  this  sort. 

“On  our  general  commercial  relations,  I  can  assure  you  again  that  a  reduction 
in  trade  barriers,  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  industry,  is  a  prime  objective  of 
U.S.  policy. 

“As  I  wrote  you  last  August,  our  negotiators  in  the  Kennedy  round  will  bend 
every  effort  to  help  bring  the  Geneva  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

“Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your  forthright  statements 


of  views. 

“Sincerely, 


“Lyndon  B.  Johnson.” 


Senator  Long.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barnard. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  on  behalf  of  the 
sugar  producers  of  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

STATEMENT  OF  SEYMOUR  S.  GUTHMAN,  REPRESENTING  THE 
SUGAR  PRODUCERS  OF  THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 


Mr.  Guthman.  My  name  is  Seymour  S.  Guthman.  I  am  a  lawyer 
with  offices  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have  requested  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  your  committee  at  these  hearings  on 
I-I.R,  11135  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  producers  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  with  the  recent  remarks  and  viewpoint 
of  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  as  expressed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  29,  1965,  regarding  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  Senator  Long  voiced  our  thoughts  on  the  subject  when 
he  so  ably  pointed  out  the  desirability  and  the  common  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  and  adequately  reward  those 
sugar-exporting  countries  which  cooperated  with  our  Government 
onlv  2  short  years  ago  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  worldwide  shortage 
of  sugar.  Indeed,  as  Senator  Long  stressed,  and  I  quote: 

Those  who  came  to  our  help  in  our  hour  of  need  were  assured  that  they  would 
not  be  forgotten  when  the  situation  reverted  to  a  surplus  supply  of  sugar  in  the 
world. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  is  one  of  those  countries  which  did  come 
to  the  help  of  the  United  States  “in  its  hour  of  need.”  In  fact,  with¬ 
out  hesitation  the  Malagasy  Republic  offered  11,500  tons  of  sugar  to 
the  U.S.  market  in  November  of  1963  which  was  shipped  in  early  1964. 
Subsequently,  in  April  of  1964,  an  additional  5,500  tons  were  offered, 
for  a  total  of  17,000  tons — more  than  one-quarter  of  the  said  country’s 

export  supply.  .  . 

This  was  done  even  through  the  world  sugar  prices  were  then 
higher  than  U.S.  prices.  This  was  done,  too,  even  though  the  Mala¬ 
gasy  Republic,  unlike  many  other  sugar-exporting  countries,  did  not 
have  a  “historic  obligation”  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  out 
of  friendship,  it  chose  to  help  the  United  States  to  the  maximum  of  its 
ability  at  a  time  when  such  help  was  needed. 

In  more  recent  years,  as  Senator  Long  also  correctly  pointed  out, 
the  U.S.  offshore  sugar  requirements  were  spread  generally  among 
friendly  nations  with  which  our  country  has  traditionally  had  close, 

friendly  ties.  .  . 

U.S.  relations  with  the  Malagasy  Republic,  which  achieved  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1960,  are  now,  and  traditionally  have  been,  on  a  close 
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and  friendly  basis.  Indeed,  in  international  affairs  the  Malagasy 
Republic  has  identified  and  alined  itself  with  the  principles  and  goals 
of  the  free,  democratic  world.  It  has  been  one  of  the  major  offshore 
elements  in  the  all-important  satellite  tracking  station  complex  which 
the  United  States  has  established  throughout  the  world  and  this  par¬ 
ticipation  has  continued  despite  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  purposes  of  such  stations. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  has  a  stable,  democratic  government  with 
universal  direct  suffrage.  Its  6  million  people  occupy  the  world’s 
fourth  largest  island  comprising  228,000  square  miles.  It  is  off  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  is  considered  to  be  part  of  Africa.  Its  econ¬ 
omy,  which  is  based  essentially  on  agriculture,  depends  quite  heavily 
on  expanding  its  exports  of  sugar. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  is  the  only  newly  independent  country  of 
Africa  that  is  now  participating  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  understanding  that  many  observers  believe  that  the 
response  of  our  Government  to  this  modest  request  for  a  sugar  quota 
for  the  Malagasy  Republic  will  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  the  United  States  intends  to  deal  with  the  serious 
economic  problems  of  Africa. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  this  brief  presentation,  and  more  elabo¬ 
rately  set  forth  in  our  detailed  statement,  herewith  attached,  it  is 
respectfully  urged  that  consideration  be  given  to  granting  quotas  in 
accordance  with  the  sacrifice  and  good  will  evidenced  in  1963  and 
1964,  rather  than  by  use  of  a  mathematical  system  alone,  which  no 
matter  how  carefully  considered  cannot  reflect  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

While  the  administration  bill  endorses  in  principle  the  desirability  of 
rewarding  those  countries  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  during  the  sugar  shortage  period  of  1963  and  1964,  it  is  our 
feeling  that  the  said  measure  does  not  fully  take  into  account  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  spontaneous  and  willing  cooperation  put 
forward  by  the  Malagasy  Republic.  And  much  to  our  amazement, 
H.R.  11135  virtually  overlooked  such  cooperation  by  assigning  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic  a  basic  quota  even  less  than  the  quota  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  administration’s  proposal. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  a  quota  of  11,500  tons,  based  on  the 
actual  offering  of  17,000  tons  in  response  to  the  U.S.  request  in  1963, 
would  be  more  in  line  with  the  administration’s  objective,  and  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  i.e.,  to  give  just 
reward  where  earned.  In  fact,  the  extent  and  relative  magnitude  of 
the  Malagasy  Republic’s  sacrifice  in  this  regard  would  justify  a  much 
higher  quota. 

I  greatly  appreciate  and  thank  the  committee  for  granting  me  the 
time  to  make  this  presentation. 
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(The  supplemental  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Guthman  follows:) 

THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC  AS  A  SUGAR  SUPPLIER  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA 


KEY  TO  MONETARY  AREAS 
[■'ij  E*cu do  Ai»* 
f  j  French  Front  Are# 
□  Sterling  A 
|  1  0th*. 


PRINCIPAL  U.S.  MARKETS  IN  AFRICA,  1960 


Total  Africon  Import*  from  United  Slot** 

$723  mil. 

Not*:  Import  figure*  or*  from  A(ncon  aourco*  Tolol  oncludo*  import* 
into  Republic  of  th*  Congo,  Burundi,  ond  Rvonda. 
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SUMMARY 

The  U.S.  sugar  needs 

Oil  November  5,  1963,  when  there  was  a  world  shortage  of  sugar  and  the  U.S. 
sugar  supply  from  foreign  sources  was  in  doubt,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Malagasy  Republic  asking  the 
Malagasy  Republic  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States  during  1964.  The  letter 
indicated  that  the  response  would  be  given  consideration  in  establishing  new 
quotas  under  future  sugar  legislation. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  responded  quickly  and  generously 
Without  hesitation,  11,500  tons  of  sugar  were  offered  to  the  U.S.  market  in 
November  of  1963  and  shipped  in  1964.  Subsequently,  in  April  of  1964,  an  addi- 
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tional  5,500  tons  were  offered,  for  a  total  of  17,000  tons— more  than  one-quarter 
of  this  country’s  export  supply. 

This  was  done  even  though  world  sugar  prices  were  higher  than  U.S.  prices. 
Thus,  this  action  meant  a  serious  financial  loss  to  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

In  the  sugar  field,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  unlike  many  other  countries,  did 
not  have  a  “historic  obligation”  to  the  United  States,  yet  out  of  friendship  it 
chose  to  help. 

In  1965,  in  recognition  of  the  Malagasy  Republic’s  response  to  U.S.  needs  in 
the  prior  year,  the  U.S.  administration  assigned  the  Malagasy  Republic  an  en¬ 
titlement  to  export  7,586  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  This  entitlement 
was  far  less  than  the  quantities  the  Malagasy  Republic  held  for  the  United  States 
and  shipped  in  1964.  It,  in  fact,  was  only  a  partial  cargo,  involving  additional 
shipping  costs. 

Malagasy  Republic  is  a  new  independent  African  nation 

This  country  achieved  independence  in  1960.  It  has  a  stable  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  with  universal  direct  suffrage.  In  international  affairs  the  Malagasy 
Republic  has  identified  and  alined  itself  with  the  principles  and  goals  of  the 
free,  democratic  world. 

Its  economy,  which  is  based  essentially  on  agriculture,  depends  quite  heavily 
on  expanding  its  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  vanilla,  and  spices.  The  United  States 
is  the  Malagasy  Republic’s  second  largest  trading  partner.  Between  1960  and 
1964  U.S.  exports  to  the  Malagasy  Republic  almost  doubled. 

Position  of  M alagasy  Republic 

The  Malagasy  Republic  is  the  only  newly  independent  country  of  Africa  that 
has  participated  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United  States.  It  believes  that  U.S. 
response  to  its  modest  requests  will  be  interpreted  by  other  African  countries 
as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  intends  to  deal  with 
the  serious  economic  problems  of  Africa.  For  this  reason  it  is  urged  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  granting  quotas  in  accordance  with  the  good  will 
evidenced,  rather  than  by  use  of  a  mathematical  system  alone  which,  no  matter 
how  carefully  weighted,  cannot  reflect  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Accordingly,  it  is  requested  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
sider  granting  a  minimum  yearly  quota  of  three  cargoes  of  sugar,  totaling  30,000 
short  tons,  raw  value. 

SUGAR  SUPPLIER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

General 

The  Malagasy  Republic,  often  called  Madagascar,  is  the  world’s  fourth  largest 
island.  It  has  an  area  of  228,000  square  miles  and  is  approximately  the  size  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  combined.  It  is  less  than  200  miles  from  the  coast 
of  east  Africa  and  is  considered,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  part  of  Africa. 
The  Malagasy  Republic  in  1964  had  a  population  of  6  million.  Its  economy  is 
based  primarily  on  production  of  agricultural  commodities  and  related  processing 
industries  such  as  sugar  factories,  meat  and  fruit  canneries,  soap  factories,  etc. 
Other  types  of  industries  are  beginning  to  emerge  such  as  assembly  plants  in  the 
electrical  and  automotive  fields,  textile  clothing,  and  plastics. 

Political  and  economic 

This  country  achieved  full  independence  on  June  26,  1960;  it  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a  colony  of  France.  It  retains  many  of  its  old  commercial  ties, 
but  has  been  steadily  expanding  its  political  and  commercial  relationships 
with  other  countries  in  the  free  wrorld.  Its  main  products  are  coffee,  vanilla, 
sugar,  pepper,  cloves,  and  rice.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  African  and  world 
producers  of  coffee.  It  i,s  also  a  significant  producer  of  sugar,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  125,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  It  has  additional  land  suitable  for 
production  of  sugarcane  and  has  been  seeking  to  extend  its  market  in  this  area 
to  provide  sustenance  for  its  growing  population. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  has  a  stable  democratic  government.  It  lias  universal 
direct  suffrage.  Since  its  independence  in  1960  its  emergence  into  the  status  of 
political  independence  has  been  eharacteristized  by  stability  and  responsibility. 
There  have  been  no  revolutions,  no  uprisings,  and  the  transition  to  independence 
has  been  achieved  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Relationships  with  the  United  States 

There  have  always  been  close  and  warm  political  and  trade  relations  between 
the  Malagasy  Republic  and  the  United  States.  The  Malagasy  Republic,  espe- 
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cially  since  achieving  independence,  has  endeavored  to  identify  itself  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  entire  free,  democratic  world. 

Its  activities  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  regular  and  unceasing  concern  with 
such  matters  as  the  atomic  test  ban  treaty,  the  recognition  of  various  countries  of 
the  world,  have  been  of  a  nature  so  as  to  win  for  itself  within  the  United  States 
a  reputation  of  being  “most  cooperative.” 

The  Malagasy  Republic  has  been  one  of  the  major  offshore  elements  in  the 
satellite  tracking  station  complex  that  the  United  States  has  established  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  this  participation  has  continued  despite  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
undersanding  as  to  the  purposes  of  such  stations. 

Education 

The  Malagasy  Republic’s  educational  system  is  moving  toward  complete  lit¬ 
eracy.  The  new  university  of  Madagascar  is  at  the  head  of  a  public  system  of 
150  technical  schools,  38  secondary  schools,  and  2,500  primary  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  just  under  500,000.  There  are  a  number  of  private  schools 
and  many  of  the  Republic’s  more  than  2  million  Christians  are  also  trained  in 
church  primary,  technical,  and  agricultural  schools. 

The  literacy  rate  in  the  Malagasy  Republic  is  one  of  the  highest  among  the 
African  nations — an  overall  rate  of  35  to  40  percent,  and  as  high  as  60  percent 
in  Tananarive. 

Foreign  trade 

Madagascar’s  foreign  trade,  imports  and  exports,  is  in  good  part  with  France. 
However,  the  second  lax-gest  country  trading  partner  of  Madagascar  is  the 
United  States.  Since  independence  in  1960,  U.S.  exports  to  Madagascar  have 
expanded  dramatically.  In  1960  U.S.  exports  to  Madagascar  were  valued  at 
$2,491,391;  in  1964  U.S.  exports  almost  doubled,  to  slightly  over  $3,950,000.  This 
expansion  of  trade  to  Madagascar  has  occurred  both  in  the  industrial  area  and 
for  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  This  major  expansion  in  export 
trade  took  place  while  U.S.  imports  from  Madagascar  were  expanding  also,  but 
at  a  lesser  rate  of  increase. 

Sugar  economy  of  the  Malagasy  Republic 

Madagascar  sugar  production  has  expanded  significantly  since  1954.  The 
coixntry  now  has  not  only  become  self-sufficient,  but  has  started  exporting  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  of  sugar.  Sugarcane  is  grown  throughout  the  island,  but 
its  industrial  production  is  limited  to  several  growing  regions  in  the  west 
(Namakia,  near  Majunga),  the  northwTest  (Ambanja,  the  island  of  Nossi-be, 
and  Ambilobe),  and  on  the  east  coast  (Brickaville  and  Tamatave).  The  cane 
is  processed  in  factories  at  Namakia,  Nossi-be,  Ambilobe,  and  near  Brickaville. 
Significant  quantities  started  to  be  exported  in  1957.  Of  its  current  125,000 
short  tons  of  production  77,000  to  80,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  is  now 
normally  exported  to  European  countries,  France,  aud  other  areas,  including 
Africa  and  recently  the  United  States  (in  1964). 

Malagasy  Republic  sugar  production  exports  consumption,  1955-6 4 


[1,000  short-tons  raw  value] 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Consump¬ 

tion 

1955 _ _ 

37 

3 

22 

1956 _ 

51 

1 

24 

1957.... . . . .  .. 

65 

12 

25 

1958 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

77 

45 

26 

1959.. _ _ _ 

72 

36 

29 

I960.... _ _ _ 

96 

48 

31 

1961 _ _ 

97 

51 

39 

1962 _ _ _ _ _ 

96 

66 

43 

1963 _ _ _ 

125 

77 

42 

1964 _ _ 

84 

77 

48 

Source:  International  Sugar  Council  Statistics  and  Putrlications. 


Madagascar  sugar  and  the  U.S.  market 

Before  1964,  however,  the  Malagasy  Republic  was  not  permitted  to  export 
sugar  to  the  United  States,  though  it  was  most  anxious  to  do  so.  This  interest 
of  course  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  price  between  1957  and  1963 
averaged  2%  U.S.  cents  a  pound  higher  than  the  world  price. 
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In  early  1963  the  price  situation  reversed  itself.  The  world  price  started 
to  climb  and  then  exceeded  the  U.S.  price.  It  became  disadvantageous  price- 
wise  to  sell  to  the  United  States.  In  November  this  disadvantage  was  at  its 
greatest.  As  the  chart  shows,  the  U.S.  price  in  November  1963  was  3.23  cents 
a  pound  lower  than  the  world  price.  It  was  then  that  Madagascar  was  first 
permitted  to  export  to  the  United  States. 

U.S.  sugar  supply  situation  1963  and  1964 

The  U.S.  supply  of  sugar  was  in  some  difficulty  as  a  result,  since  the  United 
States  normally  depends  on  foreign  countries  for  up  to  45  percent  of  its  supply 
and  most  foreign  sources  were  tempted  by  the  higher  world  market  prices. 

However,  since  most  of  the  foreign  countries  which  normally  supplied  the 
United  States  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  many  previous  years  when  the 
U.S.  price  was  higher  than  the  world,  it  could  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  continue  to  sell  to  the  United  States  even  in  a  period  of  price  disad¬ 
vantage.  In  early  November  1963,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  sent  letters  to 
most  of  the  sugar  producing  countries  of  the  world,  including  one  sent  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1963  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Malagasy  Republic,  asking 
whether  they  could  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States  during  1964.  The  letter 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  give  consideration  in  establishing  its  new 
quotas  in  the  new  sugar  legislation  to  the  amounts  that  were  offered  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  this  letter. 

Malagasy  Republic  response  to  United  States  request 

The  Malagasy  Republic’s  response  to  this  letter  was  quick  and,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances,  generous.  At  the  time  that  this  request  wTas  made  the 
U.S.  price  for  sugar  was  $9.34  per  hundred  pounds  and  the  world  price  was 
$11.63  per  hundred  pounds.  If  we  reduce  the  U.S.  price  by  duty  and  by 
shipping  costs  to  the  United  States  since  Madagascar  could  have  sold  sugar 
at  the  world  price  to  markets  in  the  nearby  area,  the  differential  between 
what  the  United  States  would  pay  and  what  Madagascar  could  get  elsewhere 
would  have  l>een  up  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds. 

At  that  time  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  a  differential  in  favor  of  U.S. 
prices  would  ever  be  reestablished.  Yet  without  hesitation,  in  December  1963. 
11,550  tons  of  sugar  were  promised  to  the  U.S.  market.  In  late  April,  when  a 
differential  in  favor  of  the  world  market  still  existed,  Madagascar  offered  an 
additional  5,500  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  a  total  commitment  of 
17,000  tons,  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  export  supply.  In  the  context  of 
today’s  sugar  market,  these  commitments  perhaps  may  not  seem  important, 
however  in  late  1963  and  early  1964,  it  seemed  to  observers,  based  on  actual 
trading  in  the  futures  market,  that  the  U.S.  price  for  sugar  would  continue 
to  be  lower  than  the  world  market  price  for  some  time  to  come,  possibly  for 
many  years.  For  a  country  with  such  limited  financial  resources  to  devote 
more  than  25  percent  of  its  exportable  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  at  such  a 
time  was  a  remarkable  decision,  especially  when  it  meant  a  sacrifice  of  almost 
50  percent  of  the  net  revenue  that  it  might  otherwise  have  expected. 

While  Madagascar’s  decision  was  made  with  some  expectation  that  it  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  expand  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  most  important 
impetus  was  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  a  desire  to  establish  closer  economic 
and  political  ties  with  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Response  of  other  countries 

As  stated,  it  is  understood  that  similar  requests  were  made  by  the  United  States 
to  every  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  Cuba.  The  Malagasy  Republic  is  not.  of  course,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  what  the  responses  were,  but  the  record  of  what  actually  happened 
in  1964  speaks  for  itself.  A  few  highlights  from  the  actual  record  should  be 
noted : 

In  all,  in  1963.  31  countries  had  exported  sugar  to  the  United  States.  As  ex¬ 
porters  of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market,  all  of  these  countries  had  benefited  in  the 
past  by  the  favorable  price  situation  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the 
world  market.  For  most  of  these  countries  such  price  benefits  had  existed  since 
1960  and  for  some  of  the  countries  for  many,  many  more  years. 

Of  the  31  countries  which  supplied  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963  and 
prior  years,  only  8  increased  their  exports  in  1964  to  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  response  to  this  urgent  appeal. 

Of  the  eight  countries  which  increased  exports  to  the  United  States,  only  two 
supplied  more  than  fractional  increases  in  1964  over  1963. 
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Several  countries  which  had  supplied  sugar  in  1963  supplied  nothing  in  1964. 

One  country,  Mexico,  increased  its  exports  in  1964  compared  to  1963  by  a 
substantial  quantity  from  approximately  379,000  tons  to  491,000  tons. 

One  country,  the  Malagasy  Republic,  had  never  supplied  sugar  in  prior  years, 
had  no  history  of  advantageous  sales  to  the  United  States  in  the  past,  yet  vol- 
unteed  to  export  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  countries  who,  in  effect,  failed  to 
respond  to  the  U.S.  plea,  failed  to  do  so  because  of  hurricanes  and  natural  dis¬ 
asters  or  crop  failures,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to  expand  exports.  However, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  a  number  of  such  historic  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  market  not 
only  chose  1964  as  a  year  in  which  to  decrease  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
but  also  as  a  year  in  which  to  expand  their  exports  to  other  markets. 

Position  of  Malagasy  Republic 

The  Malagasy  Republic  has  no  quarrel  with  any  other  country  as  a  supplier 
of  sugar.  It  wishes  only  to  point  out  that  in  the  sugar  field,  the  Malagasy  Re¬ 
public  did  not  have  an  obligation  to  the  United  States,  yet  out  of  friendship 
chose  to  help. 

Madagascar  is  the  only  newly  independent  country  of  Africa  that  participates 
in  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United  States.  While  Africa  as  a  whole  is  not  yet 
as  important  a  sugar-producing  area  as  others,  it  has  plans  for  expansion  of 
agriculture  in  that  direction.  There  are  a  number  of  sections  of  Africa  that  are 
well  suited  to  the  production  of  this  important  commodity  and  Africa  as  a 
whole  is  developing  its  agriculture  rather  later  than  most  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  While  in  no  way  wishing  to  challenge  the 
position  of  those  countries  that  have  had  long  and  remunerative  trade  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  United  States,  it  is  felt  that  the  ability  of  Africa  to  participate 
in  such  an  important  market  as  the  U.S.  sugar  market  should  not  be  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  a  history  of  having  exported  such  a  commodity  in  the  past,  when 
in  fact  this  important  area  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  develop  its  ability  to 
produce  such  commodities  until  very  recently. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  feels  that  it  is  representative  of  Africa  and  that 
the  U.S.  response  to  its  very  modest  requests  will  be  interpreted  by  the  other 
African  countries  which  are  producers  of  raw  materials  and  agricultural  ma¬ 
terials  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  intends  to  deal 
with  the  serious  economic  problems  of  this  area.  For  this  reason  it  is  urged 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  granting  quotas  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  and  rare  good  will  evidenced  by  the  Malagasy  Republic  rather  than  by 
using  a  bare  mathematical  system  which,  no  matter  how  carefully  weighted, 
cannot  reflect  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  request 

Accordingly,  the  Malagasy  Republic  requests  that  the  administration  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  consider  granting  a  minimum  quota  to 
the  Malagasy  Republic  of  three  cargoes  of  sugar,  totaling  30,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  imposition  of  a  fee  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  recapture  the  difference  between  the  wrorld  price  and  the  U.S. 
price.  While  this  may  have  a  certain  merit,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  who  are  very  close  in  time  and  distance 
to  the  United  States,  the  imposition  of  such  a  fee  presents  serious  difficulty  for 
the  Malagasy  Republic. 
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V.S.  sugar  receipts  from  foreign  countries 

[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 


1963 

1964 

Argentina.. - 

228,  573 

19, 828 

Australia _  _ 

223,  593 

216, 705 

Belgium.  _  - .  - 

7,  364 

5, 192 

Brazil..  .  .  - 

469,  833 

183,  708 

British  Honduras. .  _ 

1,712 

6,  006 

British  West  Indies.  .  .. 

141,  359 

142,212 

China,  Republic  of  _ 

71, 272 

81, 166 

Colombia _ _ 

45.  028 

28,  304 

Costa  Rica.  ...  .  - 

40,  649 

40,  537 

Dominican  Republic —  . 

590,  005 

411,501 

Ecuador _  . -  . 

56,  491 

57,  931 

El  Salvador -  - 

18,  967 

20,  582 

Fiji  Islands _ _ _ 

48,  573 

54,  491 

France.. _ _  — 

38,  583 

5,  343 

French  West  Indies _ 

94,  312 

37, 194 

Guatemala _ _ - 

51,  059 

37,  747 

Haiti _  _  .. 

40, 433 

15,  028 

1963 

1964 

118,  969 
9,982 

110,  562 

11,  569 

66, 617 
379, 371 
38,  402 
10, 225 

4,  689 
413,  431 

1,  194,  847 
20, 870 
132,  282 
10,  598 
13,  619 
11,916 

490, 843 
50, 351 
19, 276 

235, 000 
1,216, 247 

119,  957 
10, 271 

Southern  Rhodesia.  .. 

Venezuela _ _  _ 

4, 289 

Total _ 

4,  593, 624 

3, 631,  840 

Source  ol  Information:  Sugar  Repts.  No.  153,  February  1965. 
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Senator  Long.  Mr.  John  E.  Mahoney,  representing  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Sugar  Association. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  R.  MAHONEY,  REPRESENTING  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM 
BARNES  AND  ERNEST  MORRISON,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE, 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  I  he  committee,  my  name 
is  John  Mahoney.  I  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  South 
African  Sugar  Association  which  has  a  very  vital  stake  in  S.  2567  and 
H.R.  11135,  the  legislation  now  pending  before  this  committee. 
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The  South  African  sugar  industry  has  existed  for  over  100  years. 
At  present  there  are  3,689  Negro,  2,i44  white,  and  1,820  Indian  inde¬ 
pendent  sugarcane  growers  in  the  industry  who  produce  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  cane.  The  remaining  23  percent  is  produced  on  the 
estates  of  17  mills,  most  of  which  are  public  stock  companies;  1  is 
a  cooperative  organization,  another  is  owned  by  an  Indian  family. 

The  South  African  Sugar  Association  is  a  purely  commercial  orga¬ 
nization  embracing  every  grower  and  miller  and  is  responsible  for 
the  marketing  at  home  and  abroad  of  all  sugar  produced  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  South  Africa.  The  association  has  no  governmental  represent¬ 
atives  in  its  membership  and  takes  no  part  in  governmental  policy 
decisions. 

S.  2567  which  the  administration,  through  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  supports,  properly  reflects  reliable  performance  as 
the  basic  criterion  for  the  allocation  of  foreign  quotas. 

South  Africa  was  first  awarded  a  quota  in  1962.  Its  performance 
in  supplying  the  U.S.  market  during  the  intervening  years  has  been 


of  the  following  order : 

Tong 

1902 -  97,  000 

1963  -  131,000 

1964  - 120,000 

1965  -  103.000 


The  South  African  Sugar  Association  requests  the  Senate  to  enact 
the  proposals  made  by  the  administration  in  S.  2567  which  proposed 
a  quota  of  about  100,000  tons  for  South  Africa.  We  believe  that  in 
making  these  proposals  the  administration  has  judged  South  Africa 
fairly  on  its  performance  in  supplying  the  United  States,  particularly 
when  the  United  States  desperately  needed  sugar  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  1963  and  1964. 

In  our  view,  the  Senate  must  give  serious  consideration  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  supporting  the  commitment  made  by  the  executive  branch  to 
foreign  suppliers  in  October  1963  that  those  countries  that  pledged 
sugar  promptly  would  be  given  special  consideration  when  the  time 
came  to  allocate  new  quotas.  That  time  is  now  at  hand. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  you  gentlemen  to  understand  that  the 
South  African  Sugar  Association  has  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
our  Government  infrastructure  than  you  or  I  do.  The  Senate  should 
judge  the  perspective  and  recognize  the  implications  which  flowed 
from  the  telegrams  sent  in  October  1963,  a  copy  of  which,  together 
with  the  reply  by  the  South  African  Sugar  Association,  is  attached  as 
appendix  A. 

The  South  African  Sugar  Association  regards  the  U.S.  Government 
as  being  represented  abroad  by  our  diplomatic  forces,  in  this  case  the 
U.S.  Embassy  at  Pretoria.  Therefore,  the  South  Africans  naturally 
regarded  this  cable  as  an  assurance  from  all  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
not  just  the  executive  branch.  They  have  just  learned  in  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  did  not  associate  itself 
with  the  Government’s  cable,  but  they  want  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  this  in  1963.  In  retrospect,  the  South  African’s 
view  of  the  undertaking  given  in  the  cable  may  appear  naive,  but  there 
must  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the  South  African  view  of  the 
cable  was  just  as  I  have  now  described  it. 
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The  South  African  Su  gar  Association  felt  that  it  was  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  did 
not  suspect  for  one  moment  that  any  undertaking  such  as  that  given 
in  the  cable  would  not  be  supported  by  Congress. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  South  African  Sugar  Association 
was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the  appeal  by  the  United  States  when, 
in  early  November  1963  within  a  few  days  of  its  receipt,  South  Africa 
offered  to  supply  approximately  155,000  tons  during  1964.  At  the 
time  of  this  commitment,  the  South  African  Sugar  Association  was 
fully  aware  of  the  price  disadvantage  then  existing,  but  accepted  this 
disadvantage  because  of  the  assurances  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
future  quotas  would  be  allocated.  S.  2567,  which  awards  South 
Africa  a  quota  of  approximately  100,000  tons,  is  consistent  with  the 
assurances  we  received. 

We  are  disappointed  to  find  that  the  quota  recommended  in  H.R. 
11135  amounts  to  only  29,000  tons.  This  is  not  consistent  with  South 
Africa’s  performance  of  over  100,000  tons  each  year.  We  find  that 
the  quota  proposed  for  us  by  the  administration  was  reduced  in  the 
House  by  69  percent,  far  more  severely  than  any  other  supplying  coun¬ 
try.  In  this  connection,  we  have  attached  appendixes  D  and  E  which 
show  dramatically  how  much  more  severely  we  were  cut  than  any  of 
t he  other  foreign  suppliers.  Frankly,  we  do  not  understand  the  reason 
for  this  treatment  by  the  House  Agricultural  Committee.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  Senate  can  reconcile  this  treatment  with  the  assurances 
contained  in  the  cable  we  received  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Pretoria. 

Since  the  emergency  of  H.R.  11135  we  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
what  criteria  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  used  in  setting  the  quotas. 

The  committee  print  entitled  “The  Development  of  Foreign  Sugar 
Quotas  in  EF.R.  11135  issued  on  October  13,  1965,  sets  out  on  padres  5 
and  6,  nine  factors  considered  by  the  committee  in  changing  the  quotas 
recommended  by  the  administration.  These  were : 

(1)  Ability  to  supply  the  required  amount  of  sugar  to  the  U.S. 
market. 

(2)  Ability  (particularly  among  the  larger  suppliers)  to  carry 
reserves  of  up  to  30  percent  to  meet  emergencies  or  increases  in 
demand. 

(3)  Ready  availability  of  supply— with  preference  to  Western 
Hemisphere  producers— because  of  a  delivery  time  of  2  to  3  weeks, 
compared  with  a  delivery  time  of  6  to  8  weeks  for  other  countries. 

(4)  Stability  of  supply— including  the  element  of  stability  of  the 
local  government. 

(5)  The  economic  need  of  the  country  for  a  U.S.  quota  and  the 
relative  value  of  a  quota  to  such  country. 

(6)  Purchase  of,  and  potential  market  for,  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  including  the  balance  of  trade  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

(J)  Reasons  of  national  policy  and  strategy,  including  unusual 
military  or  strategic  importance  of  the  nation  receiving  a  sugar  quota. 

(8)  Friendliness  of  the  government  and  support  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy— particularly  in  the  U.N.  and  the  OAS. 

(9)  The  record  of  performance  in  making  deliveries  to  the  United 
States  in  1962, 1963,  and  1964. 
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Although  not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Soutli  Africa  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  close  to  the  sugar  importing  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  compared  with  some  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  We  are  closer  than  all  other  non-Western  Hemisphere  cane 
sugar  suppliers.  Ships  loaded  with  South  African  sugar  reach  New 
York  within  3  weeks.  One  American  sugar  ship  reached  Boston  in 
less  than  16  days  after  leaving  Durban. 

The  sea  route  is  direct  and  completely  through  open  waters.  It 
does  not  pass  through  any  foreign  country,  through  any  canal,  or 
through  any  straits  which  may  be  subject  to  foreign  interference. 

Moreover,  we  are  able  to  ship  sugar  more  quickly  to  the  United 
States  than  distances  or  sailing  times  alone  imply  because  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  dispatch  from  the  port  of  Durban.  Even  before  we  recently 
improved  our  facilities,  we  were  able  to  deliver  the  world’s  largest 
sugar  cargo,  25,490  tons  to  New  Orleans  in  September  1964  on  the  SS 
La  Chachra.  Since  that  time  we  have  completed  a  bulk  sugar  loading 
installation  at  Durban  which  began  operation  in  April  1965.  A 
brochure  prepared  to  mark  the  official  opening  is  in  the  folder.  The 
200, 000-ton  capacity  of  this  store  makes  this  the  largest  single  shed 
sugar  storehouse  in  the  world,  and  it  can  load  a  10,000-ton  ship  auto¬ 
matically  in  all  kinds  of  weather  in  less  than  1  day. 

The  installation  can  handle  nearly  1  million  tons  in  a  year  and 
eliminates  any  problems  of  port  congestion.  However,  we  are  not 
standing  still  but  in  order  to  improve  on  this  already  high  standard 
of  efficiency  and  reliability  we  are  expanding  the  storage  capacity  of 
this  facility  to  one-half  million  tons,  the  equivalent  of  50  shiploads. 
How  many  other  countries  have  200,000  tons  of  sugar  storage  within 
3  weeks  delivery  time  of  the  United  States  ? 

In  terms  of  speed  and  reliability  of  delivery,  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  situated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  as  real  as  it  may 
at  first  appear. 

Also,  insofar  as  factor  5  is  concerned,  should  the  fact  that  South 
Africa  has  never  asked  for  nor  received  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States  react  to  our  disadvantage  in  maintaining  our  established  level 
of  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States? 

Because  we  rely  on  trade  not  aid,  it  is  important  that  our  trade  in 
sugar  should  not  be  drastically  curtailed. 

Next,  we  want  to  show  the  excellent  way  South  Africa  qualifies  on 
all  the  factors  enumerated  in  the  committee  print. 

A  bility  to  supply 

Our  record  of  supplying  the  United  States  surely  removes  any  pos¬ 
sible  doubt  about  the  ability  of  South  Africa  to  supply  100,000  tons 
per  annum  to  the  United  States  as  S.  2567  proposed.  Indeed  South 
Africa  could  easily  supply  the  United  States  with  about  400,000  tons 
of  sugar  annually. 

A  bility  to  carry  reserves 

Our  new  port  storage  facilities,  described  previously,  are  such  that 
South  Africa  will  have  available  tremendous  reserves  of  sugar  with 
which  to  meet  any  emergency  or  increases  in  demand  in  the  United 
States  at  any  time  of  the  year.  We  have  proved  our  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  supply  the  United  States  in  the  past.  For  example,  in  the 
latter  half  of  1962,  South  Africa  shipped  85,000  tons  of  sugar  over 
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tomer  of  the  United  States  and  ranks  1st  in  Latin  America  insofar  as 
cash  agricultural  purchases  from  the  United  States.  For  example, 
Venezuela  purchases  from  the  United  States  large  annual  amounts  of 
livestock ;  agricultural  commodities  such  as  wheat,  fruits,  cereals,  and 
vegetables;  also,  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery ;  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  to  name  a  few. 

In  the  years  1962-64,  U.S.  exports  to  Venezuela  jumped  from  $465 
to  over  $600  million  and  are  still  increasing.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
recent  years  one-third,  or  about  40  percent,  of  Venezuela’s  exports, 
mostly  in  oil  and  its  derivatives  and  iron  ore,  are  sold  to  the  United 
States.  This  means  that,  relative  to  the  other  countries,  Venezuela 
buys  a  larger  proportion  of  diversified  purchases  from  the  United 
States  and  sells  a  smaller  proportion  of  her  exports  to  the  United 
States.  The  allocation  of  Venezuela’s  requested  permanent  sugar 
quota  would,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  help  to 
reduce  this  imbalance  and  give  validity  to  the  U.S.  policy  regarding 
reciprocal  trade  particularly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  stated  earlier,  if  there  is  one  particular  factor  which  has  been  a 
disturbing  element  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  its  people,  it  is 
the  reliance  on  a  single  product  such  as  oil  as  the  keystone  of  its 
economy.  The  present  Government  has  an  acute  awareness  of  this 
situation  and  has  taken  all  possible  steps  and  measures  in  conjunction 
Avith  private  industry  to  enlarge  the  economic  activities  of  the  country 
by  diversifying  agricultural  production  in  the  way  of  increased  sugar 
production  and  industrial  expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  you  well  know  how 
Arery  important  agriculture  is  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  any 
country.  I  need  not  tell  you  it  Avas  the  "foundation  on  which  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  prospered  and  grew. 

I  am  sure  you  Avill  be  interested  to  know  that  of  the  800,000  Avorkers 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  Venezuela,  approximately  50,000  are 
engaged  in  sugar  production. 

It  is  elementary  that  a  sound  and  developing  agricultural  sector  will 
not.  only  enhance  the  well-being  of  a  country’s  rural  population,  but 
will  strengthen  the  political  stability  of  the  country  as  Avell  and  will 
assure  more  widespread  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  respect,  Venezuela’s  modest  requested  permanent  sugar 
quota,  which  it  is  qualified  to  fulfill,  is  in  consonance  with  its  desire 
to  achieve  a  healthy  agricultural  environment  and  greater  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  its  economic  activity. 

Because  of  Venezuela’s  good  fortune  in  having  such  expansive 
mineral  reserves,  its  political  stability  is  of  particular  meaningfulness 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  more  specifically  to  Latin  America. 
Those  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  from  President  Raul 
Leoni  doAvn,  are  well  aware  of  the  extra  need  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  security,  so  that  not  only  will  its  people  benefit  from  these 
resources,  but  that  Venezuela  also  Avill  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  free  Avorld  by  continuing  as  a  valuable  ally  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  assisting  Venezuela  to  diversify  its  export  trade,  by  Avay  of  a 
permanent  sugar  quota,  you  and  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  Avould 
contribute  greatly  to  Venezuela’s  economic,  social,  and  financial 
strength,  thereby  permitting  her  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the 
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exportation  of  communism  as  practiced  by  Castro,  not  only  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  but  in  Latin  America  as  -well. 

In  recent  years,  the  democratic  Government  of  Venezuela,  under 
Presidents  Betancourt  and  his  successor,  Raul  Leoni,  has  moved  with 
great  vigor,  industry,  and  imagination  to  expand  its  facilities  for 
education  and  health,  to  provide  opportunity  and  security  for  its 
workers,  to  develop  transportation  and  other  essential  facilities  for 
economic  development,  and  above  all  to  pursue  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  designed  to  achieve  that  kind  of  prosperity  and  that 
kind  of  system  of  incentives  and  those  institutions  which  will  bring 
about  a  more  widely  distributed  prosperity  and  economic  soundness, 
thereby  making  for  a  greater  stability  in  the  Government. 

The  confidence  and  regard  that  U.S.  private  industry  has  for  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  its  people  is  borne  out  by  the  amount  of  American  invest¬ 
ment  which  approximates  $3  billion.  These  investments  are  held  by 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  and  influential  corporations  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  statements  regarding  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  the 
Venezuelan  sugar  industry  are  based  on  firsthand  knowledge,  since 
some  few  months  back  I  spent  10  days  in  Venezuela  during  which  time 
I  visited  various  sugar  mills  and  observed  their  operations,  and  spoke 
with  sugarcane  workers,  landowners,  farmers,  mill  management, 
labor  union  officials,  and  Government  officials  having  an  interest  in 
sugar  production. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  advised  by 
Venezuelan  officials  that  Venezuela  would,  if  requested,  be  willing  to 
set  aside  a  standby  reserve  of  sugar  in  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  its  permanent  quota. 

I  also  discussed  the  operaton  of  Venezuela’s  sugar  industry  and  its 
request  for  a  permanent  sugar  quota  with  American  Embassy  officials 
in  Caracas,  including  the  minister  counselor,  the  economic  counselor, 
the  agricultural  attache,  and  the  labor  attache.  Our  Ambassador 
was  absent  from  Venezuela  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  that  everywhere  I  traveled  in  Venezuela,  and  it  was 
extensively,  I  found  nothing  but  the  friendliest  of  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  Venezulean  Government  officials  and  the  people  for  the  United 
States  and  its  institutions.  I  would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  before  leaving  for  Venezuela,  I  spoke  with  appropriate  officials 
of  the  State  Department,  Agriculture  Department,  and  Commerce 
Department  regarding  Venezuela’s  economy,  particularly  its  sugar 
industry.  On  my  return  from  Venezuela,  1  communicated  with  the 
same  Government  officials  and  gave  them  a  rundown  on  my  trip. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Venezuela  is 
a  free,  constitutional,  Democratic  government,  patterned  after  the 
U.S.  Government  and  has  proven  herself  a  bulwark  against  com¬ 
munism  in  Latin  America,  thus  making  herself  a  strong  and  effective 
link  in  our  Western  Hemispheric  chain  of  security. 

Venezuela  stood  resolutely  by  our  side  in  the  late  Cuban  crisis,  and 
has  outlawed  the  Communist  Party,  knowing  full  well  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  peace,  liberty,  and  economic  and  social  and  spiritual  progress 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  lies  in  the  menace  of  communism. 
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The  Venezuelan  Government,  as  recently  as  November  1964,  in  a 
gesture  of  friendship  to  the  United  States  accelerated  by  4  years  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  its  $75  million  loan  with  a  payment  of  $60 
million  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  thereby  helping  the  United  States 
to  reduce  its  deficit  in  its  balance  of  international  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  our  considered 
judgment  that  Venezuela  meets  all  the  criteria  laid  down  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  superseded  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1947,  in  that  she  is  a 
nearby  friendly  country  and  should  be  permitted  to  participate 
equitably  in  supplying  the  United  States  sugar  market  by  way  of  a 
permanent  quota,  thereby  expanding  our  international  trade  and  per¬ 
mitting  Venezuela  to  assist  the  United  States  in  maintaining  a  stable 
and  adequate  domest  ic  supply  of  sugar. 

It  is  our  further  judgment  that  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  granting 
Venezuela’s  request  for  what  proportionately  could  be  described  as  a 
very  modest  permanent  sugar  quota  of  40,000  tons,  thereby  helping  to 
strengthen  her  Democratic  free  government,  bolster  and  diversify 
her  economy,  thus  giving  viability  to  the  spirit,  the  intent,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Sugar  Act. 


Projected  Venezuelan  sugar  estimates  for  years  1965  to  1910 

[In  short  tons] 


Year 

Production 

Consumption 

Surplus 

1965 _ _ 

374. 000 

379. 500 
396,  000 

412. 500 
429,  000 
445.  000 

308, 000 
321,200 
335,  500 
352, 000 
365,  200 
380,  600 

66,  000 
58,  300 
60,  500 
60,  500 
63,800 
64,  400 

1966 . . . . 

1967 _ _ 

1968 _ _ _ _ 

1969 _ _ _ 

1970 . .  . 
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VENEZUELA 


Supplemental  Statement  of  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  Venezuelan  Sugar 

Distributing  Association 

dva 

DVA  was  organized  as  per  charter  duly  registered  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on 
March  19,  1956,  as  a  limited  liability  association  under  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  Venezuelan  Commercial  Code.  The  financial  interests  of  the  participants 
in  a  limited  liability  association  are  represented  by  units,  each  unit  equal  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  capital  and  not,  as  corporations,  by  individual  shares  of 
stock  evidenced  by  certificates. 

DVA  represents  the  interests  of  12  sugar  mills  comprising  95  percent  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  Venezuela. 

DVA  was  created  for  the  purposes  of  having  a  single  clearinghouse  for  handling 
all  sales  and  distribution  of  sugar.  The  necessity  for  its  creation  was  due  to  the 
rapid  and  uncontrolled  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry  between  1950  and  1956, 
in  which  producers  found  themselves  confronted  with  production  far  in  excess 
of  domestic  consumption  and  total  lack  of  proper  management  of  supply. 

The  internal  structure  of  DVA  is  as  follows :  the  final  authority  is  vested  in 
the  associates,  who  meet  once  a  year  and  elect  a  board  of  directors,  the  president, 
two  vice  presidents,  a  general  manager,  and  a  comptroller,  all  of  whom  are 
elected  for  a  1-year  term. 

Management  and  policy  decisions  are  vested  in  the  board  of  directors.  Each 
of  the  12  sugar  mills  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors  by  one  member 
and  three  alternates  who  meet  once  a  week.  Decisions  are  taken  by  65  percent 
of  the  capital  represented  at  the  meeting  except  for  loans  where  90  percent 
approval  is  required. 

There  is  also,  within  DVA,  an  advisory  committee  having  equal  representa¬ 
tion  from  the  mills  and  canegrowers.  This  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
sugar  matters  pertaining  to  selling  prices,  exportation  and  importation,  terms  and 
conditions  of  contracts  between  DVA  and  canegrowers,  and  production  agree¬ 
ments. 
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The  first  task  of  DVA  in  1956  was  to  prepare  a  program  which  would  dispose 
of  sugar  surpluses.  This  was  accomplished  by  programing  exports  to  the  world 
market  over  several  years  and  by  the  establishment  of  voluntary  acreage  limita¬ 
tions  among  the  producers.  Both  undertakings  being  successful,  they  brought 
stability  out  of  chaos  in  the  industry. 

The  principal  functions  of  DVA  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  sugar  to  domestic  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost;  to 
receive  on  consignment  sugar  produced  by  associated  mills ;  to  sell,  under  its 
own  terms  and  conditions,  the  sugar  thus  received ;  to  obtain  loans  for  its  as¬ 
sociates  and  to  act  as  depository  of  the  sugar  given  by  them  as  collateral ;  to 
stimulate  the  consumption  of  sugar ;  and  to  act  as  agent  of  its  associates  in  pur¬ 
chase  of  sugar,  machinery,  and  related  items. 

To  assure  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  sugar  industry.  DVA  maintains 
very  complete  data  and  is  recognized  by  Government  and  private  industry  as 
having  the  most  accurate  industrial  statistics  in  Venezuela. 

DVA  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  sugar  producers  and  lending  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  financial  negotiations  involving  sugar  consigned  to  DVA,  main¬ 
taining  controls  satisfactory  to  the  lender  and  thus  simplifying  the  processing 
of  the  loans. 

DVA  has  benefited  the  sugar  industry  by  rationalizing  its  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  it  has  kept  sales  and  distribution  costs  to  a  minimum  and  has 
provided  for  easy  and  timely  financing  of  sugar  stocks. 

DVA  has  benefited  the  canegrowers  by  stabilizing  their  income  and  making 
credit  sources  available;  also  by  making  available  very  valuable  information 
on  sugar  yields,  varieties,  and  productivity. 

DVA  has  benefited  the  consumers  by  maintaining  a  plentiful  and  stable  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices.. 

THE  VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Sugar  has  been  produced  in  Venezuela  for  400  years,  but  the  first  mills  wTere 
not  installed  until  1905.  The  industry  was  a  small  one  up  to  the  mid-1950’s 
when  both  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  private  capital  began  an  intensive 
development  of  the  country’s  sugar  resources. 

A  Government  sugar  program  was  developed  to  strengthen  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  country,  insure  employment  in  the  undeveloped  areas  and  pro¬ 
vide  domestically  an  essential  food  product  for  which  large  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange  had  been  required  in  earlier  years.  Several  sugar  mills  were  built 
through  Government  financing.  The  Government  plan  was  to  develop  these  sugar 
mills  into  financially  sound  businesses  and  then  make  it  possible  for  the  cane 
farmers  who  supplied  the  mills  to  purchase  the  milling  facilities.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Venezuelan  Government  owns  six  sugar  mills,  the  largest  of  which 
accounts  for  45  percent  of  its  total  production ;  this  mill  was  formerly  owned 
by  canegrowers  who  met  with  financial  problems  causing  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  operation  of  the  mill. 

The  total  investment  in  sugarcane  farming,  involving  land,  irrigation,  farm 
machinery,  housing,  storage,  and  other  facilities,  amounts  to  approximately  $55 
million.  The  working  capital  employed  by  the  industry  is  about  $10  million. 
The  total  investment  in  American  mill  equipment  is  approximately  $58  million. 
Total  investment  in  the  sugar  industry  amounts  to  $102  million  after  deprecia¬ 
tion.  the  net  return  on  investment  capital  being  a  little  less  than  7  percent 
per  annum. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  survival  of  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Venezuela  depends 
on  a  fair  price  for  the  sugar  producers.  In  spite  of  increased  productivity  in  the 
fields  and  the  high  efficiency  of  the  mills,  the  basic  elements  of  the  economy  of 
Venezuela  will  not  permit  production  costs  to  be  lowered  to  meet  world  market 
prices.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  wealth  created  by  Venezuela’s  petroleum  re¬ 
sources  and  in  part  to  ecological  factors  which  are  more  favorable  to  other  pro¬ 
ducing  countries. 

The  production  cost  of  raw  sugar  in  Venezuela  is  about  6%  cents  per  pound. 
Refined  sugar,  which  retails  at  10  cents  per  pound,  is  sold  at  the  mill  for  8.3  cents 
per  pound  or  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  over  the  manufactured  cost.  This 
domestic  price  structure  has  permitted  the  growth  of  a  modem,  efficient  industry 
and  has  encouraged  the  search  for  increased  productivity.  The  surplus  now  being 
produced  is  the  result  of  this  increased  productivity  in  field  and  mill. 

Venezuela  has  not  sought  participation  in  the  American  sugar  market  in  the 
past  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Such  surpluses  as  have  existed  in  the  past 
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were  due  to  adjustment  of  a  rapidly  growing  industry  to  the  internal  demand  for 
sugar  and  Venezuela  was  not  in  a  position  to  guarantee  the  supply  of  a  sizable 
amount  of  sugar  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Now  Venezuela,  with  her  rapidly 
growing  sugar  industry,  is  in  a  position  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
and  is  ready  and  willing  and  desires  to  participate  equitably  with  her  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  (2)  the  U.S.  purchase  price  for  sugar  is  very  close  to 
Venezuela’s  cost  of  production. 

The  importance  of  the  Venezuelan  sugar  industry  to  the  development  of  a  stable 
agricultural  base  for  the  economy  of  Venezuela  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
following  facts : 

The  industry  employs  approximately  50,000  persons  in  the  areas  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  important  economic  activity. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sugarcane  can  produce  the  best  economic  return  of  any 
large  volume  crop  suitable  for  Venezuelan  agriculture. 

The  sugar  industry  is  the  most  important  agricultural  industry  of  Venezuela, 
it  contributes  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and  shows  a  productivity 
per  individual  employed  seven  times  greater  than  any  other  agricultural  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  country.  It  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per  year, 
whereas  the  economy  as  a  whole  has  been  growing  at  6  percent  yearly  during 
the  last  decade. 

Thus,  the  sugar  industry  creates  a  flow  of  wealth  to  the  interior  of  the  country, 
in  great  need  of  development  away  from  the  main  cities  which  carry  93  percent 
of  Venezuela’s  economic  activity ;  hence  a  more  balanced  growth  is  attained  and 
social  problems  are  eliminated. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  productivity  of  the  sugar  industry,  Venezuela  can 
now  count  on  a  minimum  annual  surplus  of  60,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  next  10 
years. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  IN  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Labor  relations  in  the  sugar  industry  have  been  excellent,  and  have  produced 
outstanding  benefits  for  the  -workers.  The  fine  labor-management  relations  in 
the  sugar  industry  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  industry’s  increased 
productivity. 

The  collective  bargaining  contract  between  the  sugar  industry  and  labor  was 
signed  on  June  2, 1959,  by  the  sugar  mill  owners  and  FETRACADE,  a  labor  orga¬ 
nization,  representing  all  the  sugar  workers’  unions  of  the  country.  This  con¬ 
tract  contained  many  benefits  in  addition  to  those  included  in  the  basic  labor 
law,  such  as: 

Prizes  for  nonabsenteeism. 

Bonuses  on  births  of  children. 

Increased  wages  for  night  and  overtime  work. 

Paid  days  off  for  death  or  sickness  in  the  family. 

Bonuses  and  paid  time  off  when  worker  marries. 

Payment  on  worker’s  death  to  his  family  of  all  sums  due  the  worker  if  he 
had  been  discharged. 

Payment  of  19  days  wages  for  15  days  vacation. 

Supply  of  school  supplies  and  scholarships  for  worker’s  children. 

Free  medical  assistance  and  medicines  for  workers  and  their  families. 

In  January  1962  a  new  contract  was  signed  embracing  the  same  benefits  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1959  contract,  plus  the  following  benefits : 

The  millowners  agreed  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  consumers  coopera¬ 
tives  among  their  employees,  proride  the  capital,  the  stores  and  the  technical 
assistance  required  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  cooperatives. 

The  millowners  agreed  to  carry  out  a  program  to  provide  housing  for  every 
worker  in  the  industry. 

The  factories  agreed  to  contribute  to  a  collective  life  insurance  program  and 
to  a  system  of  credit  cooperatives. 

The  1962  labor-management  sugar  contract  has  been  an  outstanding  success 
and  has  been  recognized  by  Latin  American  organizations  as  an  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 

Since  the  1962  contract  went  into  effect,  over  1,000  homes  have  been  built  in 
11  communities  near  the  sugar  mills.  A  group  insurance  policy  covers  all  home 
purchasers  against  total  or  partial  loss  of  earning  power  and  insures  full  home- 
ownership  against  all  risks. 

Cooperative  stores  have  been  organized  by  a  cooperative  soicety  which  oper¬ 
ates  them  on  its  own  responsibility,  with  the  workers  buying  stock  according  to 
their  means,  on  a  voluntary  checkoff  basis.  Workers  willing  to  invest  in  the 
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coops  may  get  loans  from  the  sugar  companies  for  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
their  commitments,  without  interest.  The  expansion  of  the  sugar  business  has 
shown  the  need  for  a  wholesale  cooperative  to  centralize  purchasing  for  all  sugar 
mill  cooperatives,  which  could  be  made  available  to  other  supermarkets  in  the 
country. 

Status  of  the  sugarworlcer 

The  average  base  salary  of  the  industrial  sugar  worker  is  $4,400  per  day,  that 
of  the  agricultural  worker  is  $3.30  per  day.  Fringe  benefits  amount  to  40  percent 
of  base  industrial  salary.  Child  labor  is  prohibited  under  Venezuelan  law. 

Every  sugar  industry  worker  has  the  option  to  buy  a  house  valued  at  10  times 
his  monthly  wage,  up  to  40  percent  of  the  value  of  such  housing  is  paid  by  the 
sugar  millowners.  The  balance  can  be  financed  through  Government  agencies 
for  20  years  without  interest.  This  program  involves  a  contribution  of  some 
$2,200,000  on  the  part  of  the  millowners. 

The  workers  of  each  sugar  mill  have  the  right  to  establish  either  consumers 
cooperatives  or  mutual  loan  funds,  to  be  financed  by  interest  free  loans  from 
the  millowners. 

The  sugar  worker  shares  in  the  profits  of  the  company  and  may  receive  up  to 
one-sixth  of  his  salary  as  his  share.  . 

The  worker  receives  free  medical  assistance  and  medicines  for  himself  and 
the  members  of  his  family. 

The  object  and  result  of  the  sugar  industry  labor  policy  is  to  provide  stability 
for  the  industry  and  incentive  for  the  worker.  The  sugar  industry  worker  is 
now  the  most  productive  and  best  paid  employee  in  Venezuelan  agricultural 
industry. 

United  Statcs-Venezuela  relations 

The  United  States  and  Venezuela  have  enjoyed  friendly  relations  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half.  As  early  as  the  year  1824,  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
entered  into  a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Navigation,  and  Commerce,  and  over  the 
years  both  countries  have  entered  into  many  commercial  and  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  the  latest  being  in  1952. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  Venezuela  declared  war  on 
Japan  and  Germany.  Venezuela  rendered  many  affirmative  services  to  the  United 
States  and  the  allied  cause  during  the  war,  among  other  things,  it  guaranteed 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Nations  a  continuing  supply  of  oil,  so  essential 
to  the  free  world  and  victory. 

Venezuela  supported,  unequivocally,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  Cuban  crisis. 

We  should  like  to  record  the  late  beloved  President  Kennedy’s  sentiments 
toward  the  Government  and  people  of  Venezuela  on  his  triumphal  visit  to  that 
country  in  December  1961 :  “I  come  to  Venezuela  as  the  first  American  President 
to  make  an  official  visit  to  your  country.  But,  in  a  very  real  sense,  I  also  came 
in  the  footsteps  of  another  American  President — Franklin  Roosevelt,  for  it  was 
he  who  understood  the  interdependence  of  my  country  and  yours — who  swept 
away  the  outmoded  attitudes  of  the  past — who  looked  to  you  for  help  and  guid¬ 
ance  in  times  of  deepest  danger — and  who  dedicated  my  Nation  to  the  policy  of 
the  good  neighbor. 

“In  1936,  President  Roosevelt  said,  in  Buenos  Aires,  that  lack  of  social  or 
political  justice  is  always  cause  for  concern.  Through  democratic  processes, 
we  can  strive  to  achieve  for  the  Americas  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living 
conditions  for  all  our  people.’ 

“Here  in  Venezuela,  that  principle — the  achievement  of  social  and  economic 
justice  under  democracy — is  being  carried  forward.  Your  distinguished  Presi¬ 
dent,  Romulo  Betancourt,  is  demonstrating  the  capacity  of  free  men  to  realize 
their  aspiration  without  sacrificing  liberty  or  dignity. 

“He  has  reestablished  democratic  government  after  a  decade  of  dictatorship — 
and  he  has  carried  forward  a  solid  and  responsible  program  of  economic  progress 
after  a  decade  of  false  show,  waste,  and  indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  liberal,  progressive  democracy  which  he  represents  is  the  best  hope  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

“And  so  on  this,  my  first  visit  to  Latin  America,  I  come  to  take  counsel  with 
your  leaders — to  learn  more  of  the  problems  of  your  country — to  demonstrate 
the  deep  concern  of  my  people  for  their  friends  to  the  south — and  to  witness 
the  magnificent  example  of  vital  democracy  which  is  being  carried  forward  in 
Venezuela.” 
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President  Betancourt,  of  Venezuela,  replied  to  President  Kennedy  as  follows : 
“To  you,  Mr.  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  may  be 
President  of  a  small  Latin  American  country  with  only  8  million  people,  but 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I,  as  President  now,  and  others  who  will 
follow  me,  will  work  together  so  that  Latin  America  will  become  what  you 
have  so  eloquently  described.  We  ant  to  work  for  a  serious  transformation  of 
Latin  America,  for  a  change  in  depth  of  its  economic  and  social  structures.  We 
want  to  benefit  our  people,  who  are  under  attack  of  Soviet  propaganda  that  is 
so  cunningly  channeled  through  Havana.  If  we  don’t  fulfill  our  task,  the  con¬ 
tinent  will  still  be  poor  wdien  Castro’s  regime  is  gone;  there  will  still  he 
economic  underdevelopment  and  life  conditions  will  still  be  unacceptable. 
Those  who  think  as  I  do,  do  not  pretend  and  do  not  claim  that  the  United  States 
alone  can  solve  these  problems.  I  believe  that  our  own  efforts  and  our  own  work 
are  extremely  important,  and  this  is  actually  the  philosophy  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Venezuela  stands  with  the  United  States  in  common  dedication 
to  the  Western  democracies  and  Christian  values.” 

President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  in  dedicating  the  Venezuelan  Pavilion 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York  on  May  9,  1964,  expressed  the  historic,  tra¬ 
ditional,  and  friendly  relations  existing  between  United  States  and  Venezuela, 
when  he  stated :  “This  is  a  real  honor  for  me  to  come  here  today  and  be  with 
my  old  and  delightful  friend,  President  Betancourt. 

“As  President  of  a  democracy,  I  am  proud  to  he  present  at  the  pavilion  of 
another  great  democracy  whose  vision  and  spirit  have  lighted  not  only  this 
hemisphere  but  all  the  world,  and  to  be  present  here  with  the  leader  of  that 
democracy  during  the  time  that  great  effort  was  being  made. 

“Under  progressive  leadership,  Venezuela  is  moving  vigorously  and  moving 
successfully  to  prove,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  that  ‘democracy  is  the 
one  form  of  society  which  guarantees  to  every  new  generation  of  men  the  right 

to  imagine  and  to  attempt  to  bring  to  pass  a  better  world.’ 

“Every  nation,  whatever  its  system  of  government,  whatever  its  ideological 
fate  must  take  note  of  President  Betancourt’s  and  Venezuela’s  progress  in 
improving  the  general  welfare  of  her  people,  in  stimulating  its  economy,  m 

doing  that  which  is  good  for  humanity.  .  .  ,  „ 

“Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Ambassador,  your  country  is  in  the  vanguard  ot  a 
better  world  Your  progress  demonstrates  that  social  reform  and  economic 
development  are  possible  within  a  democratic  constitutional  framework  and 
that  such  a  framework  offers  the  most  hope  to  the  most  people,  the  greatest 

good  for  the  greatest  number.  ,  ,  , 

“But  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  forge  full  steam  ahead  to 
build  the  kind  of  hemisphere  that  you  and  my  predecessor,  the  late,  beloved 
John  F  Kennedy,  envisioned  together,  and  wye  will  execute  it  together. 

Venezuela  under  its  Presidents — Romulo  Betancourt  and  Raul  Leoni— has 
been  irrevocably  committed  to  the  principles  of  free  constitutional  government, 
feeling  that  under  this  form  of  government  man  can  achieve  a  great  measure 
of  freedom,  as  well  as  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity.  These  principles  have 
often  been  enunciated  by  the  present  Venezuelan  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Enrique  Tejera-Paris. 

This  philosophy  of  government  was  eloquently  expressed  recently  by  President 
Leoni  when  he  said  :  “We  are  thus  building  the  foundations  of  a  democracy  which 
is  conscious  of  its  social  mission.  We  place  emphasis  on  the  social  content  of  our 
regime  because  without  it  all  efforts  to  achieve  dynamic  change  would  be  m 
vain  And  in  spite  of  the  threats  posed  and  the  aggression  to  which  we  are  sub¬ 
jected  all  Venezuelans— civilian  or  military,  entrepreneur  or  worker,  university 
student  or  technician — are  without  loss  of  liberty  realizing  the  fruits  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  change.  Though  we  may  have  made  a  late  entrance  into  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  we  now  live  in  the  serene  conviction  that  we  will  arrive  on  time  at  the 
threshold  of  the  21st.” 

Government  of  Venezuela 

The  Venezuelan  Government  is  a  free  constitutional  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  patterned  after  the  U.S.  Government,  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 

The  President  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  period  of  5  years  and  cannot  seek 
reelection  until  10  years  subsequent  to  the  end  of  his  term  of  office. 

The  President  appoints  his  own  Cabinet  Ministers,  13  in  number,  who  head 
the  executive  departments ;  acting  jointly,  they  comprise  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
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The  Venezuelan  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  5  years.  Congress  is  required  to  meet  twice 
a  year.  All  legislation  must  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress ;  any  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  Houses  are  resolved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Houses  in 
joint  session. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
composed  of  15  justices  and  various  lower  courts.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  elected  by  Congress  in  joint  session  for  9-year  terms,  one-third  being  re¬ 
newed  every  3  years.  The  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  declare  any  execu¬ 
tive  or  legislative  act  unconstitutional.  In  1963,  the  court  handed  down  a  land¬ 
mark  decision  outlawing  the  Communist  party. 

The  Venezuelan  Constitution  contains  safeguards  relating  to  individual  and 
collective  duties,  rights,  and  guarantees  of  all  the  people. 

Venezuela  is  a  member  of  the  following  organizations:  (1)  United  Nations, 
(2)  Organization  of  American  States,  (3)  Alliance  for  Progress,  (4)  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  (5)  International  Monetary 
Fund,  (6)  International  Finance  .Corporation,  (7)  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  (8)  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  (9)  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  (10)  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Area  and  population 

Venezuela  is  the  seventh  largest  country  in  Latin  America,  with  an  area  of 
352,000  square  miles,  having  a  coastline  of  1,750  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Colombia,  on  the  south  by  Brazil, 
and  on  the  east  by  British  Guiana. 

Venezuela’s  population  at  the  end  of  1964  was  8,573,000.  The  population  has 
increased  at  an  estimated  average  annual  rate  of  3.9  percent  during  the  years 
1950  through  1964.  In  spite  of  this  rate  of  population  increase,  the  average  pop¬ 
ulation  density  is  only  about  24  persons  per  square  mile.  Population  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  significantly  influenced  by  climate,  geography,  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  About  88  percent  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the  Andes 
Highlands,  the  northern  coastal  mountain  range  and  the  Maracaibo  Basin,  which 
comprise  about  19  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  country. 

Urban  population  has  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  population  of  metropolitan  Caracas,  according  to  the  1961  census, 
was  1,336,119  and  was  estimated  to  be  1,632,000  at  the  end  of  1964.  The  next 
three  largest  cities  and  their  estimated  populations  at  the  end  of  1964  are: 
Maracaibo,  516,000;  Barquisimeto,  232,000;  and  Valencia,  187,000. 

Venezuela's  economy 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Venezuela  has  had  one  of  the  world’s  fastest 
growing  economies.  During  the  years  1950  through  1964,  gross  national  product, 
expressed  in  constant  prices,  increased  134  percent  an  average  annual  increase  of 
6.7  percent.  During  the  same  period,  population  increased  65  percent,  an  average 
annual  increase  of  3.9  percent.  In  spite  of  this  growth  in  population,  average 
per  capita  gross  domestic  product  increased  42  percent,  an  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  2.8  percent.  During  the  years  1954  through  1963,  the  manufacturing 
index  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  17.4  percent.  Transportation  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  greatly  improved,  particularly  the  highway  network. 

Industry  in  Venezuela  is  predominantly  privately  owned  and  operated. 

During  the  period  of  Venezuela’s  political  transition  in  the  late  1950’s  and 
the  end  of  the  petroleum  boom  following  the  settlement  of  the  Suez  crisis,  there 
was  a  general  contraction  of  business  activity  in  Venezuela,  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  substantial  capital  outflows,  budget  deficits,  and  loss  of  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  Various  measures  were  taken  to  check  the  loss  of  reserves  and  restore 
balance  of  payments  and  fiscal  equilibrium  ;  business  activity  started  to  increase 
in  1962,  further  increasing  in  1963  and  1964.  In  terms  of  constant  prices,  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  for  1964  indicate  increases  over  1963  of  7  percent  in  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  4.5  percent  in  petroleum  production,  17  percent  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  7  percent  in  agricultural  production,  and  15  percent  in  construction. 

Venezuela  has  the  highest  per  capita  gross  national  product  in  Latin  America, 
a  rapidly  growing  economy  and  an  expanding  middle  class.  During  the  years 
1950  through  1964,  gross  national  product  at  constant  prices  increased  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  6.7  percent,  compared  to  corresponding  population  in¬ 
creases  of  3.9  percent,  which  resulted  in  substantial  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living.  In  recent  years,  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  sector  has  been  faster 
than  that  of  the  petroleum  industry,  reflecting  the  Government’s  policy  of  encour- 
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aging  diversification  of  the  economy.  This  growth  has  been  accompanied  by  rela¬ 
tively  stable  price  levels.  Budget  surpluses  have  been  recorded  in  each  of  the 
last  3  years. 

While  encouraging  agrarian  reform,  the  Venezuelan  Government  has  started 
an  ambitious  and  vast  industrialization  plan  designued  to  transform  an  oil 
economy  into  a  modern  diversified  economy.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  population  increase,  400,000  new  jobs  must  be  created  in  the  next  4 
years,  most  of  them  to  provide  a  living  for  the  80,000  workers  that  annually 
join  the  labor  market.  Following  a  traditional  pattern,  leading  American  corpor¬ 
ations  doing  business  in  Venezuela  cooperate  with  Venezuela’s  private  and  official 
institutions  in  creating  employment.  One  of  the  paradoxes  of  Venezuela’s 
economy  is  that  the  petroleum  industry,  which  produces  over  70  percent  of  the 
Government’s  income  and  contributes  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  employs  about  37,000  workers  or  1.3  percent  of  the  working 
population  because  of  the  advanced  technology  in  this  field.  Although  petroleum 
will  continue  to  be  a  principal  part  of  the  country’s  economy  in  the  future,  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  are  being  made  to  see  that  the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors 
develop  their  own  capacity  to  contribute  to  the  diversification  of  the  economy. 
This  obviously  will  have  a  multiple  effect  on  the  entire  Venezuelan  economy. 
Meanwhile,  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  and  the  lack  of  restrictions 
against  the  importation  of  capital  have  caused  a  concentration  of  capital  in 
nonproductive  activities,  which  aggravates  the  employment  problem.  Because 
of  this,  the  creation  of  new  sources  of  work — for  example,  development  of  the 
sugar  industry — is,  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  central  objective. 

Venezuela's  petroleum,  industry 

For  the  past  40  years  the  petroleum  industry  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
Venezuela’s  economy.  This  industry  has  not  only  provided  the  principal  source 
of  Government  revenues  and  foreign  exchange  receipts  but  has  also  stimulated, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  extensive  economic,  industrial  and  social  changes. 
The  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  and  of  an  expanding  middle  class  is  due, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  continuing  stimulus  provided  to  Venezuela’s 
economy  by  the  petroleum  industry.  In  1963,  the  petroleum  industry  accounted 
for  about  29.9  percent  of  gross  national  product,  52.6  percent  of  Government  rev¬ 
enues  and  93.3  percent  of  exports.  In  1963,  the  industry  accounted  for  1.3  percent 
of  the  employed  labor  force,  but  contributed  about  9  percent  of  total  wages  and 
salaries. 

Venezuela  is  the  third  largest  petroleum  producer  in  the  world,  accounting 
for  12.1  percent  of  total  world  output  in  1964,  outranked  only  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  accounted,  respectively,  for  29.0  percent  and  15.5 
percent  of  total  1964  world  production.  Venezuela  has  been  the  world’s  largest 
petroleum  exporting  country  during  the  last  three  decades,  accounting  for  26.7 
percent  of  total  world  net  exports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  in  1964. 

Three  major  petroliferous  basins  are  in  production  in  Venezuela :  the  Mara¬ 
caibo  Basin,  the  largest  oil  field  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the  eastern  basin 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Venezeula ;  and  the  Apure-Barinas  Basin,  southeast 
of  Lake  Maracaibo,  which  entered  production  in  1948.  During  the  years  1953 
through  1963,  proved  petroleum  reserves  have  fluctuated  between  a  high  of  17.7 
years  of  production  in  1958  and  a  low  of  14.4  years  in  1962  and  1963.  At  the 
end  of  1963,  proved  reserves  in  existing  fields  amounted  to  17  billion  barrels,  but 
additional  recoverable  reserves  in  these  fields  have  been  estimated  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  this  amount.  In  addition,  there  exist  other  potential  areas,  such  as  the 
area  of  very  heavy  crude  deposits  north  of  the  Orinoco  River  and  those  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venezuela  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Mai-acaibo. 

Venezuela’s  petroleum  industry  is  composed  of  50  companies,  the  majority  repre¬ 
senting  American  capital ;  16  companies  operate  producing  concessions,  and  the 
balance  have  individual  or  joint  interests  in  nonproducing  concessions  or  conces¬ 
sions  operated  by  others.  The  major  companies  operating  producing  concessions 
together  with  their  respective  percentages  of  total  1964  crude  production  are  as 
follows :  Creole  Petroleum  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) , 
39  percent ;  Cia.  Shell  de  Venezuela,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
Group,  28  percent ;  and  Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
12  percent.  In  addition,  subsidiaries  of  each  of  the  following  oil  companies  ac¬ 
counted  for  2  percent  or  more  of  total  petroleum  production ;  Sun  Oil  Co. ; 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. ;  Texaco,  Inc. ;  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. ;  and  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California. 
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Petroleum  production  and  export  statistics 
[In  thousands  of  barrels] 


Year 

Crude 

petroleum 

production 

Percentage 
change 
over  pre¬ 
ceding  year 

Crude 
runs  to 
still 

Exports  1 

Domestic 
demand  2 

Crude  oil 

Refined 

products 

Total 

1953 _ 

644, 223 

-2.4 

150, 693 

488,  862 

117, 618 

606,  480 

27,256 

1954 _ _ _ 

691, 788 

161,  853 

528,  634 

126,250 

654,  884 

32, 825 

1955 _ _ 

787, 384 

+13.8 

195, 866 

590,  816 

147,  812 

738,  628 

38, 812 

1956 _ 

899,  183 

+14.2 

288, 259 

675,  270 

170,  951 

846, 221 

45, 169 

1957 _ 

1,  014,  424 

+12.8 

251,  322 

758,  775 

181,  536 

940, 311 

51, 721 

1958 . . . 

950,  767 

-6.3 

267,  105 

687.  725 

201,  855 

889,  580 

47, 879 

1959 _ 

1,  011.419 

+6.4 

300,  776 

719.  835 

221,  033 

940, 868 

49,  047 

1960 _ 

1.  041,  675 

+3.0 

322, 915 

730,  962 

251,  747 

982,  709 

46,  683 

1961 _ _ - 

1,  065,  757 

+2.3 

338,  729 

743,711 

265,  300 

1,009,011 

46,  467 

1962 _ 

1, 167,916 

+9.6 

374, 288 

810,  485 

291,274 

1, 101,  759 

48,  834 

1963 _ 

1, 185,  511 

+1.5 

380,  306 

818,  325 

303,  537 

1, 121,862 

49, 175 

1964 _ 

1,241,782 

+4.7 

399,  660 

860,  063 

315,  422 

1, 175,  485 

53,211 

1  Direct  exports. 

2  Domestic  demand  for  refined  products,  including  bunker  fuel. 


The  rate  of  increase  in  Venezuela’s  crude  oil  production  has  reflected  changes 
in  demand  in  world  markets  and  competition  from  other  export  centers.  During 
the  years  1955  through  1957,  Venezuelan  oil  output  increased  at  exceptionally 
high  annual  rates  due  to  the  surge  in  world  demand  for  Venezuelan  petroleum, 
created  in  part  by  the  Suez  crisis.  Although  production  decreased  in  1958,  it 
has  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  4.6  percent  since  1958.  Annual  pro¬ 
duction  increases,  however,  have  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to  year. 


PETROLEUM  MARKETS 

Venezuela’s  share  of  world  oil  exports  has  declined  in  recent  years  as  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  has  increased  and  exports  have  come  into  the  market 
from  new  areas,  principally  the  Soviet  Union  and  north  Africa.  In  spite  of  a  77- 
percent  increase  in  Venezuelan  oil  exports  from  1953  through  1963,  Venezuela’s 
share  of  total  net  world  oil  exports  decreased  from  46.9  to  26.3  percent,  while 
the  Middle  East’s  share  increased  from  44.7  to  54.1  percent.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  north  Africa,  which  had  virtually  no  oil  exports  in  1953,  accounted  for  6.1 
and  8  percent,  respectively,  of  total  world  net  exports  in  1963.  Venezuelan  oil  is 
generally  at  a  competitive  cost  disadvantage  as  compared  to  Middle  Eastern  and 
north  African  oil  because  taxes,  wages  and  other  costs  are  higher  in  Venezuela. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  Venezuelan  crude  oils  are  characterized  by  high  gravity 
as  compared  with  the  lower  gravity  of  the  Middle  Eastern  and  north  African 
crudes,  a  factor  favorable  to  Venezuela  is  the  growing  demand  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  imported  heavy  crude  and  fuel  oils.  Another  favorable 
factor  is  the  desire  of  the  international  producers  to  maintain  diversified  sources 
of  supply.  The  Government  has  sought  to  discourage  exports  which  are  not 
consistent  with  its  policy  of  maintaining  adequate  price  levels  for  Venezuelan  oil 
in  world  markets. 

The  principal  markets  for  Venezuelan  petroleum  exports  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 
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1953-63 
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OO  t--  C  l  «o  —  1  -t* 
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r— 

1963 

Percent¬ 

age 

CO  CM  CO  05  O  CO 

O  toco  Oi  fO 

100.0 

Thousand 

barrels 

449, 606 

111,316 

123, 566 

172, 717 

95, 109 

97, 805 

39, 631 

1,089,  750 

1961 

Percent¬ 

age 

O  ■*<  00  00  CM  *C  CO 

eo  ©  oo  cd  cm  ^ 

rJH  r-1  t-H  -H 

100.0 

Thousand 

barrels 
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ci  m  -h  o  o  i- 

CM  CM  CO  ^  00  CM  ^ 
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Percent¬ 

age 
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Thousand 
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1957 

Percent¬ 

age 
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o 
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Thousand 

barrels 
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As  shown  in  the  table,  the  United  States,  particularly  the  eastern  seaboard, 
is  the  principal  export  market  for  Venezuelan  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
accounting  for  41  percent  of  Venezuelan  exports  in  1963.  Exports  of  Venezuelan 
petroleum  to  the  United  States  have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  man¬ 
datory  controls  on  oil  imi>orts  by  the  United  States  in  March  1959.  Even  though 
Venezuela’s  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  by  88  percent  from  1953 
through  1963,  Venezuela’s  share  of  the  total  U.S.  imports  declined  from  63 
percent  in  1953  to  57  percent  in  1963.  Crude  oil  represented  41  percent  and 
fuel  oil  48  percent  of  total  Venezuelan  oil  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1963. 
Venezuelan  exports  to  Europe  increased  by  184  percent  from  1953  through  1963 
and  the  European  countries  took  27  percent  of  total  Venezuelan  exports  in  1963 
as  compared  with  17  percent  in  1953.  However,  Venezuela’s  share  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  imports  declined  from  12  to  10  percent  in  that  period 
as  competition  increased  from  Middle  Eastern,  north  African,  and  Soviet  crudes. 
Crude  oil  represented  51  percent  and  fuel  oil  16  percent  of  total  Venezuelan  oil 
exports  to  Europe  in  1963.  Canada’s  share  of  Venezuelan  petroleum  exports 
remained  relatively  constant  at  approximately  10.5  percent  during  the  years 
1953  through  1963.  The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  total  Venezuelan  exports 
taken  by  the  South  American  market  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  increasing 
self-sufficiency  in  petroleum  of  Argentina  and  to  purchases  by  Brazil  and  Uru¬ 
guay  from  other  exporting  countries. 

Refining 

Refining  capacity  in  Venezuela  increased  from  444,970  barrels  per  stream  day 
in  1953,  to  883,000  barrels  in  1958,  and  to  1,127,400  barrels  in  1963.  Of  the  381 
million  barrels  of  products  refined  in  1963,  56  percent  was  accounted  for  by 
fuel  oil,  21  percent  by  diesel  and  gas  oil,  13  percent  by  gasoline  and  naphtha 
and  the  balance  by  kerosene,  asphalt,  lubricants  and  other  products.  In  1963, 
approximately  32  percent  of  Venezuela’s  crude  oil  production  was  refined  in  the 
country.  Most  of  the  refined  products  were  exported  because  the  Venezuelan 
market  consumed  only  13  percent  of  production.  At  the  end  of  1963,  there  were 
2,178  miles  of  trunk  pipelines  and  1,675  miles  of  secondary  pipelines  which  were 
used  principally  to  transport  crude  oil  and  refined  products  to  export  terminals 
on  the  coast. 

Investment 

In  1963,  the  oil  industry’s  net  accumulated  investment  in  fixed  assets  in 
Venezuela  amounted  to  Bs7,922  million  compared  with  a  high  of  Bsl0,375  million 
in  1959,  and  B.s5,460  million  in  1953.  As  a  result  of  the  grant  of  oil  concessions 
in  1956  and  1957,  and  of  the  increase  in  demand  for  Venezuelan  petroleum  during 
the  Suez  crisis,  there  was  an  unusual  increase  in  new  investment  in  the  years 
1956  through  1959,  which  was  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  the  years  1959 
through  1962.  New  investment  increased  by  an  estimated  6  percent  in  1963, 
and  an  estimated  25  percent  in  1964.  Programs  for  1965  presented  by  the  industry 
to  the  Government  indicate  a  further  increase  in  new  investment  over  the  1964 
level  of  investment.  A  summary  of  the  investment  of  the  industry  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Venezuelan  petroleum  industry — Current  and  accumulated  investment  in 

fixed  assets 


[Millions  of  bolivars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

19611 

1962' 

19631 

Gross  accumulated  investment. . 

Net  accumulated  investment _ 

New  investment 2 

Depreciation  and  amortization.. 

9,873 
5, 460 
901 
558 

10, 212 
5, 534 
933 
613 

10, 937 
5,649 
928 
680 

13, 038 
7,023 
1,160 
732 

15,828 

9,002 

1,822 

812 

17, 218 
9,652 
1,788 
836 

18, 803 
10,375 
1,262 
939 

18, 987 
9, 771 
730 
948 

19, 155 
9,140 
516 
929 

19, 253 
8, 505 
474 
911 

19, 183 
7,922 
503 
872 

1  Excluding  revaluation  of  fixed  assets. 

2  Data  for  1956  and  1957  does  not  include  payments  for  new  concessions,  which  amounted  to  Bsl, 046, 000, 000 
in'1956  and  Bsl, 042, 000, 000  in  1957. 


Exploration  activity  has  declined  sharply  since  1958.  The  number  of  crew- 
months  spent  in  geological  and  geophysical  activities  decreased  from  409  in  1958, 
to  38  in  1963,  and  to  a  low  of  24  in  1964.  At  the  end  of  1964,  a  group  of  nine 
major  oil  companies  undertook  an  extensive  seismic  survey  of  an  area  of  1,260,200 
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acres  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela, 
which  was  the  largest  a rea  covered  by  geophysical  studies  in  Venezuela  since 
1959.  The  number  of  new  exploratory  wells  completed  also  decreased  from  168 
in  1958  to  a  low  of  54  in  1963.  In  1964,  however,  the  number  of  exploratory  wells 
increased  to  61.  In  recent  years  additional  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  invest¬ 
ments  in  secondary  recovery  projects  which  have  resulted  in  increases  in  proved 
reserves  and  the  storage  of  natural  gas  through  reinjection.  An  estimated  2.2 
billion  barrels  were  added  to  proved  reserves  through  secondary  recovery  projects 
in  the  decade  ending  in  1963.  In  1964,  over  420  million  barrels  were  added  to 
reserves  by  both  gas  and  water  injection  methods.  At  present  there  are  two 
major  secondary  recovery  plants  under  construction  at  a  total  cost  of  Bs  130 
million. 

Concessions 

In  accordance  with  the  Hydrocarbons  Law  of  1943,  concessions  presently  cover¬ 
ing  7,443,540  acres  were  granted  or  renewed  for  a  period  of  40  years  expiring  in 
1983  and  1984.  New  concessions  granted  in  1956  and  1957,  which  presently  cover 
571,007  acres,  will  expire  in  1996  and  1997.  In  1960,  the  Government  announced 
that  no  further  oil  concessions  would  be  granted  to  private  companies.  In  1962, 
the  Government  proposed  a  new  system  of  service  contracts  under  which  foreign 
companies  would  engage  in  development  activities  for  the  Venezuela  Petroleum 
Corp.,  an  autonomous  Government  institution.  Several  companies  have  expressed 
interest  in  considering  possible  new  arrangements  with  the  Government  with  re¬ 
spect  to  new  areas. 

Financial  summary 

There  is  set  forth  below  a  financial  summary,  including  taxes  payable  to  the 
Government  and  return  on  invested  capital,  for  the  petroleum  industry  for  the 
years  1953  through  1963 : 

Financial  summary  of  the  petroleum  industry — 1953-63 


[Millions  of  bolivars] 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

19581 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total  income.  ..  -  -  ... 

4, 892 

5,337 

5,  875 

6,829 

8,463 

7,662 

7,289 

7, 287 

7, 477 

7, 915 

7,902 

Net  profit  after  taxes _  .  _ 

1,261 

1,412 

1,  710 

2, 115 

2,  774 

1,616 

1,335 

1,282 

1.477 

1,693 

1,677 

As  a  percentage  of  total  income.. 

25.8 

26.5 

29.1 

31.0 

32.8 

21.1 

18.3 

17.6 

19.8 

21.4 

21.2 

Percent  return  on  invested  capital 

18.9 

20.6 

24.8 

29.0 

31.9 

16.8 

13.1 

12.1 

214.5 

2 17.  8 

2 19.2 

Taxes: 

Income  taxes _ 

507 

585 

712 

931 

1, 199 

1,  465 

1,  260 

1,070 

1,216 

1,462 

1,  546 

Royalties  ..  ..  _  . 

786 

874 

1,003 

1,188 

1,550 

1,415 

1,444 

156 

1,503 

1,553 

1,703 

1,731 

Other _ 

209 

117 

126 

162 

241 

186 

138 

130 

143 

142 

Total.  - - -  . 

1,502 

1,  576 

1,841 

2,281 

2,990 

3,  066 

2,  860 

2,711 

2,  899 

3,308 

3, 419 

Taxes  as  a  percentage  of  net 

66 

66 

67 

profits  before  taxes _ _ 

54 

53 

52 

52 

52 

65 

68 

68 

1  In  1958,  the  maximum  income  tax  rate  was  increased  from  28.5  to  47.5  percent. 

2  Excluding  revaluation  of  fixed  assets. 


The  Government’s  share  of  profits  from  the  industry  increased  sharply  com¬ 
mencing  in  1958  as  income  tax  rates  were  increased  in  that  year.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  share  of  profits  before  taxes  averaged  52.6  percent  during  the  years 
1953  through  1957,  and  66.7  percent  during  the  years  1958  through  1963.  In 
1963,  the  oil  industry  had  a  19.2-percent  rate  of  return  on  invested  capital. 
Government  revenues  from  the  oil  industry  are  derived  principally  from  the 
following  taxes:  (a)  An  income  tax  levied  on  profits  at  a  progressive  rate,  the 
maximum  rate  being  47.5  percent  on  profits  exceeding  Bs28  million;  (ft)  a 
royalty  based  upon  a  percent  of  production  (generally  16%  percent)  or  the 
value  thereof  based  on  a  formula  related  to  Texas  posted  prices;  (c)  import 
duties;  and  ( d )  surface  taxes  and  other  miscellaneous  Federal  and  local  taxes. 
Texas  posted  prices  in  recent  years  have  been  substantially  higher  than  prices 
actually  realized  by  the  oil  companies.  As  a  result  of  the  change  in  exchange 
rates  in  January  1964,  the  exchange  profits  realized  by  the  Government  in 
connection  with  exchange  transactions  with  the  oil  companies  have  been  virtually 
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eliminated.  Oil  the  other  hand,  since  taxable  income  will  be  reported  and  royal¬ 
ties  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  new  exchange  rate,  the  increase  in  Government  re¬ 
ceipts  from  these  sources  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  revenues 
from  foreign  exchange  transactions. 

Venezuelan  Petroleum  Corporation 

In  April  1960,  the  Government  established  the  Venezuelan  Petroleum  Corp. 
(Corporaeion  Venezolana  del  Petroleo — “GYP”)  as  an  autonomous  institution 
to  engage  in  all  aspects  of  production,  refining,  and  distribution.  CVP  has 
petroleum  areas  assigned  to  it  which  presently  amount  to  672,033  acres.  By 
the  end  of  1964,  CVP  had  15  producing  oil  wells.  CVP  produced  2.3  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  in  1964,  and  had  net  investments  of  Bsl57.5  million  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  December  1964,  the  Government  announced  plans  for 
CVP,  which  presently  serves  approximately  3  percent  of  the  Venezuelan  gasoline 
retail  market,  to  obtain  one-third  of  the  Venezuelan  retail  market  for  all  re¬ 
fined  petroleum  products  by  the  end  of  1968.  A  program  for  the  allocation  of 
new  outlets  was  announced  as  well  as  plans  to  transfer  to  CVP  certain  existing 
outlets  presently  distributing  products  of  the  private  oil  companies. 

Venezuelan  iron  ore  exports 


[Metric  tons] 


Country 

1963 

1964 

Total 

increase 

1964 

distribution, 

percent 

United  States  1 . . . 

9, 328, 399 
1,044, 117 
1,383, 746 
597, 439 

0 

10, 138, 310 
2, 149, 468 

1, 685, 785 
885, 294 
34,542 

809,911 

1, 105,  351 
302, 039 
287, 855 
34,542 

68.07 
14.43 
11.  32 
6.95 
.23 

Germany .  _ . . 

Britain  .  .  . 

Italy  . .  .  .  . . . 

Holland _  _ 

Total _ _  _  . 

12, 353, 701 

14, 893, 399 

2, 539, 698 

100.00 

1  Venezuela  supplies  68.07  percent  of  its  iron  ore  to  the  United  States. 


Note— Venezuelan  iron  ore  exports  totaled  14,893,399  metric  tons  in  1964,  compared  with  12,353,701 
metric  tons  exported  in  1963. 

Venezula’s  foreign  trade 

Foreign  trade  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  Venezuelan  economy.  For  the  5  years 
ending  December  31,  1963,  exports  and  imports  accounted  for  about  31  and  16 
percent  respectively,  of  gross  national  product.  Since  1926,  Venezuela  has  had 
a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports.  During  the  years  1959  through  1963,  exports 
averaged  186  percent  of  imports.  While  exports  of  $2,533  million  in  1963  were 
slightly  above  the  1958  level  of  exports,  imports  (c.i.f.)  decreased  by  33.2  percent 
to  $1,122.3  million  in  1963. 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  derivatives  accounted  for  an  annual  average  of  92.4 
percent  of  total  exports  during  the  years  1959  through  1963.  The  composition  of 
imports  has  been  changing,  reflecting  the  growing  self-sufficiency  and  diversi¬ 
fication  of  the  economy.  The  proportion  of  consumer  goods  to  total  imports 
has  been  decreasing  while  that  of  capital  goods  and  raw  materials  has  been 
increasing. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  total  value  of  commodity  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  for  the  years  1959  to  1964  : 


Balance  of  trade 


[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Exports 
(free  on 
board) 

Imports 
(cost,  insur¬ 
ance,  and 
freight) 

Balance- 

of-trade 

surplus 

Exports  as 
percent  of 
imports 

1959 _ 

$2, 326. 3 
2, 392.  7 
2, 452.  0 
2,  533. 1 

2, 533.  0 

1, 837. 2 

$1,689.9 

1, 273.  6 
1, 229.  6 
1, 265. 6 
1,122.3 
826.7 

$636. 4 

137.7 

1960 _ 

1961 _ 

1962 _ 

1, 267. 5 
1,410.7 

1, 010. 5 

200.2 
225.  7 
222. 2 

1963 _ 

1964  (9  months)  1  _ _ 

1  Preliminary. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  prices  of  exports  and  imports,  and 
Venezuela’s  terms  of  trade  (i.e.,  the  relationship  of  the  prices  of  exported  articles 
to  the  prices  of  imported  articles ) ,  for  the  years  indicated : 


Terms  of  trade,  19^S=100 


Exports 

Imports 

Terms  of 

Volume 

Price 

Volume 

Price 

trade 

1959 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

211.9 

$102.9 

103.5 

99.1 
96.4 

96.1 

148.5 

114.4 
105.8 
105.0 

101.4 

$137. 3 

134. 1 
143.8 

159.2 
155.7 

Percent 

75.0 

77.2 

68.9 

60.6 

61.7 

I960 _ _ _ _ 

222  3 

1961 _ 

224  2 

1992 _ _ _ _ 

242.  6 

1963 . . . . 

246.0 

Geographic  distribution  of  foreign  trade 
[Percent] 


1959 

1961 

1963 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

United  States _  _  . . . 

49.5 

53.2 

46.5 

54.9 

39.9 

54.6 

Panada .  . . . 

4.4 

3.3 

4.9 

4.2 

10. 1 

5.0 

Other  Western  Hemisphere  countries: 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  countries.  _ 

9.7 

1.4 

8.6 

1.6 

5.1 

2.9 

Other _  _  _ 

9.6 

O 

7.9 

.7 

10.3 

.6 

Europe: 

European  Economic  Community 

6.3 

23.4 

8.2 

21.5 

11.7 

19.2 

Other.. .  .  _  _  _ 

11.9 

13.1 

13.2 

13.1 

14.8 

13.2 

All  others _  _ 

8.6 

5.4 

10.7 

4.0 

8.1 

4.5 

Total _  _.  _ _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  above  table  shows  that  while  the  export  percentage  to  the  United  States 
declined  considerably,  the  percentage  of  imports  has  remained  constant  and,  in 
fact,  has  increased  slightly. 

Some  of  the  U.S.  exportable  items  to  Venezuela  over  the  years  are  as  follows: 
live  animals;  meat;  milk  and  cream;  eggs;  wheat,  unmilled  wheat  and  unmilled 
corn  ;  cereals ;  fruits  ;  vegetables ;  sugar  preparations ;  fodder ;  oilseeds ;  rubber ; 
paper ;  pulp  and  waste  paper ;  cotton ;  mineral  fuels  and  lubricants ;  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats ;  chemicals ;  paper ;  textiles ;  mineral  manufactures ; 
glassware ;  iron  and  steel  products ;  copper ;  aluminum ;  power-generating  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  agricultural  machinery ;  tools  and  implements ;  industrial  machinery 
and  equipment ;  aircraft ;  furniture ;  clothing ;  scientific,  medical,  optical  measur¬ 
ing  and  controlling  instruments  and  apparatus ;  photographic  supplies ;  musical 
instruments  ;  perambulators,  toys,  games  and  sporting  goods ;  office  and  stationery 
supplies.  (A  table  entitled  “U.S.  Exports  to  Venezuela,  by  Commodity  Sections 
and  Principal  Commodity  Groups,  1959-64“  is  attached.  The  source  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Venezuela’s  balance  of  payments 

Prior  to  1958,  Venezuela  generally  had  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  and  it 
accumulated  large  foreign  exchange  reserves.  During  the  years  1958,  1959,  and 
1960,  however,  there  were  substantial  balance-of -payments  deficits.  The  end  of 
the  petroleum  boom  after  the  settlement  of  the  Suez  crisis,  together  with  political 
uncertainties  and  budgetary  difficulties  inherited  from  the  Perez  Jimenez  regime, 
led  to  a  loss  of  confidence  and  a  reduction  in  Government  investment  expendi¬ 
tures  which  resulted  in  a  general  contraction  of  business  activity,  substantial 
capital  outflow,  and  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves.  The  situation  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  short-  and  medium-term  obliga¬ 
tions  that  had  been  incurred  by  the  dictatorship,  and  which  the  new  democratic 
government  was  determined  to  pay  as  soon  as  possible.  Various  measures  were 
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taken  to  check  the  loss  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  to  restore  balance-of- 
payments  and  budgetary  equilibrium.  Import  quotas  and  higher  duties  on  cer¬ 
tain  goods  were  established  in  1959,  and  exchange  controls  were  imposed  in  19(30. 
As  a  result  of  these  measures  and  the  increasing  self-sufficiency  in  foodstuffs 
and  manufactured  products,  imports  dropped  by  33  percent  from  1958  to  1963. 
The  overall  balance-of-payments  deficit  was  sharply  reduced  in  1961  and  1962, 
and  surpluses  of  $156  million  and  $96  million  were  achieved  in  1963  and  1964, 
respectively.  The  public  debt  was  greatly  reduced  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
of  the  Central  Bank,  which  had  dropped  to  $571  million  at  the  end  of  1961,  in¬ 
creased  to  $825  million  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Education  and  public  health 

Significant  advances  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  education.  From  1957 
through  1964,  total  student  enrollment  increased  from  about  845,000  to  about 
1,702,000,  the  number  of  schools  from  7,142  to  14,504,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
from  27,757  to  59,419.  Education  in  public  schools  is  free  and  approximately  77 
percent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled.  The  National  Institute  for 
Educational  Cooperation,  which  provides  technical  education  to  adults  and 
adolescents,  has  trained  about  95,000  workers  since  1961.  Illiteracy  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  over  14  years  of  age  decreased  from  an  estimated  40  percent  in  1957  to 
20  percent  in  1964.  Expenditures  for  education  represented  12.1  percent  of 
Government  expenditures  in  1964.  There  are  7  universities  in  Venezuela,  of 
which  5  are  public  and  2  are  private,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  35,100  students. 

Public  health  conditions  have  improved  markedly  in  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  large  expenditures  for  medical  facilities  and  sanitation.  During  the  period 
1951  through  1964,  average  life  expectancy  increased  from  5S.8  to  66.4  years  and 
infant  mortality  decreased  from  78.7  to  48.2  per  1,000  births.  Mortality  among 
children  from  1  to  5  years  decreased  from  13  per  1,000  in  1951  to  5  in  1964. 
During  the  period  1961  through  1964,  the  number  of  hospitals  increased  from 
271  to  326  and  hospital  beds  increased  from  22,406  to  28,484. 

Agriculture  and  forestry 

In  1964,  agriculture,  livestock,  fishing,  and  forestry  accounted  for  7  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  33  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force.  Agricul- 
tural  and  livestock  production  represented  94  percent  of  the  total  production  in 
that  year  of  Bs2,085  million  at  constant  1957  prices.  Of  the  total  agricultural 
and  livestock  production,  crops  accounted  for  60  percent,  cattle  and  other  live¬ 
stock  22  percent,  milk  14  percent,  and  eggs  4  percent.  The  principal  agricultural 
crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  corn,  rice,  cocoa,  yuca,  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
vegetables ;  cattle  is  the  principal  livestock.  While  the  country  is  practically 
self-sufficient  in  sugar,  corn,  rice,  beans,  fish,  bananas,  eggs,  and  coffee,  it 
imports  powdered  milk,  wheat,  and  certain  kinds  of  fruit.  In  1964,  food  and 
beverage  imports  represented  about  7.2  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports 
and  9.1  percent  of  total  food  consumption.  Coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  principal  ex¬ 
port  crops. 

The  value  of  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry  (at  constant  prices)  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  5.7  percent  during  the  years  1950  through  1964,  compared 
with  an  annual  rate  of  population  increase  of  3.9  percent  during  that  period. 
While  production  of  export  crops  declined  during  that  period,  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  food  and  industrial  crop  production  for  domestic  consumption 
and  in  the  production  of  sugarcane,  dairy  products,  and  livestock.  Government 
programs  to  stimulate  agricultural  production  have  included  irrigation  projects, 
cash  subsidies,  liberal  credits,  Government  purchases,  support  prices,  and  pro¬ 
tection  through  tariffs  and  quota  restrictions  on  imports.  New  highways  have 
opened  up  rural  areas  and  connected  them  with  urban  centers  of  consumption. 

According  to  the  1961  agricultural  census,  approximately  2  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  total  land  area  is  under  crop  cultivation,  3  percent  under  cultivated  pas¬ 
ture,  and  13  percent  under  unimproved  pasture.  The  pattern  of  landownership 
is  characterized  by  a  number  of  extensive  estates  engaged  principally  in  live¬ 
stock  raising  and  a  large  number  of  small,  family-operated  farms  engaged  princi¬ 
pally  in  crop  production.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1956  about  two-thirds  of  all 
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farms  consisted  of  less  than  12%  acres  and  were  operated  at  close  to  the  sub¬ 
sistence  level.  As  a  result  of  irrigation  projects  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
land  under  irrigation  increased  from  approximately  31,875  acres  in  1957  to 
65,227  acres  in  1960,  and  to  124,490  acres  in  1964.  Projects  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  are  expected  to  bring  under  irrigation  an  additional  395,854  acres  by  1968. 

An  agrarian  reform  law  adopted  in  March  I960  contains  regulations  limiting 
land  tenure  and  provides  for  the  distribution  of  public  and  private  lands  to 
qualified  farmers,  and  for  farm  credit  and  improved  marketing  facilities.  The 
land  subject  to  expropriation  is  generally  limited  to  uncultivated  land,  farms 
worked  indirectly  through  renters  and  sharecroppers,  and  unimproved  pasture- 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  Privately  owned  land  cannot  be  expropriated  if 
public  land  is  available  in  the  same  area,  and  the  law  provides  that  farms  of  a 
size  below  certain  specified  limits  cannot  be  expropriated.  Land  expropriated 
is  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  and  government  bonds.  Land  is  either  sold  or  awarded 
gratuitously  to  new  owners.  From  the  commencement  of  the  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram  in  1959,  until  December  31,  1964,  about  305,238  acres  of  land  have  been 
expropriated  and  paid  for  and  4,636,700  acres  have  been  distributed  to  77,528 
families.  The  Government  owns  over  2%  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
distribution  to  farmers. 

Labor 

The  estimated  working  population  of  Venezuela  at  the  end  of  1963  was  2.715,- 
000.  Of  the  total  employed  labor  force  of  2,392,000  in  that  year,  35  percent  was 
employed  in  primary  industries  as  compared  to  48  percent  in  1950,  21  percent 
in  manufacturing  and  other  secondary  industries  as  compared  to  19  percent 
in  1950,  and  44  percent  in  trade,  service,  and  other  industries  as  compared  to  33 
percent  in  1950. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  unions  had  1,570,000  members  at  the  end  of 
1963,  accounting  for  66  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force.  Most  of  the  unions 
are  affiliated  with  the  Workers  Confederation  of  Venezuela. 

President  Leoni,  recently  describing  the  Venezuelan  labor  movement,  said : 
“My  close  connection  with  the  Venezuelan  labor  movement  dates  from  those 
years,  and  in  the  intervening  three  decades  of  continuous  and  unflagging  struggle 
the  movement  has  succeeded  in  creating  the  powerful  Confederation  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Workers  (CTV),  with  nearly  4,000  unions  representing  over  1,500,000 
rural  and  urban  workers.  The  CTV  has  always  been  a  bulwark  of  constitutional 
government  in  Venezuela,  in  part  at  least  because  the  3-year  democratic  regime 
of  1945-48  and  the  regimes  since  1959  have  considered  the  material  and  cultural 
well-being  of  the  working  masses  a  central  objective  and  the  basic  reason  for 
the  democratic  revolution  which  our  country  is  at  present  undergoing.” 

The  first  Venezuelan  legislation  dealing  specifically  with  employer-employee 
relations,  the  law  of  workshops  and  public  establishments,  wras  promulgated  in 
1917.  This  established  the  workday  as  8%  hours,  but  permitted  lengthening  by 
mutual  consent  of  employer  and  employee.  It  also  established  paid  remuneration 
for  holidays,  prohibited  the  employer  from  retaining  the  worker’s  salary,  and 
determined  safety  and  sanitary  standards  for  places  of  work. 

The  labor  law  of  1928  superseded  the  workshops  and  public  establishments  law 
and  was  a  result  of  the  initiation  of  petroleum  exploitation  and  the  creation  of 
the  National  Labor  Organization.  Among  the  more  advanced  aspects  of  this 
law  were  the  determination  of  the  workday  as  9  hours  and  nullification  of  all 
contracts  to  the  contrary,  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  indemnify  workers  for 
injuries  resulting  from  accidents  or  occupational  diseases,  and  the  establishment 
of  special  standards  for  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 

The  labor  law  of  1936  was  inspired  by  the  Mexican  Federal  labor  law,  the 
Chilean  Labor  Code,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Labor  Orga¬ 
nization.  The  basic  provisions  of  this  law  are  still  in  force,  although  revisions 
were  made  in  1945  and  1947.  This  law  establishes  paid  annual  vacations  ;  length 
of  service  benefits ;  regulation  of  domestic  employment ;  profit  sharing ;  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining ;  the  right  to  strike ;  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week ;  social 
security  benefits. 
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The  revision  of  the  1945  law  separated  agricultural  labor  from  the  provisions 
of  the  1936  law  and  made  such  labor  subject  to  a  special  regulation  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  animal  husbandry.  It  also  incorporated  standards  governing  labor 
unions  and  improved  control  over  intermediaries. 

The  1947  revision  of  the  1936  labor  law  provides  many  important  social  ad¬ 
vances  including  the  following :  severance  pay ;  equality  between  workers  and 
salaried  employees  with  regard  to  paid  vacations ;  pay  for  a  day  of  rest  per 
week :  pro  rata  payment  for  vacations  earned ;  extension  of  iength-of-service 
benefits  to  include  death  payments. 

Social  security  law 

A  separate  compulsory  social  security  law  provides  for  payments  to  employees 
in  the  case  of  illness,  maternity,  occupational  diseases,  and  accidents.  The 
cost  of  these  payments  is  shared  jointly  by  the  Government,  the  employers,  and 
the  employees  in  the  case  of  illness  and  maternity  payments  and  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  employers  alone  in  the  case  of  payments  for  occupational  dis¬ 
eases  and  accidents.  The  Government  is  expanding  the  geographical  and  func¬ 
tional  coverage  of  the  social  security  program  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  of 
December  31,  1963,  there  were  326,043  employees  and  616,140  relatives  and  de¬ 
pendents  eligible  to  receive  such  payments. 

Venezuela's  deM  record 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  paid  when  due  the 
full  currency  amount  of  principal,  interest,  and  amortization  requirements  upon 
its  direct  and  guaranteed  indebtedness  money  borrowed. 

During  the  period  from  1952  through  January  1958,  the  Perez  Jimenez  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  autonomous  institutions  entered  into  numerous  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  public  works  and  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  which 
provided  for  payment  over  a  period  of  several  years.  In  certain  cases  promissory 
notes  or  other  instruments  were  issued  by  the  Government  or  the  autonomous 
institutions  to  evidence  the  payments  due  under  such  contracts.  It  was  custo¬ 
mary  for  the  contractor  or  supplier  to  assign  or  discount  the  payments  due  or 
note's  issued  under  those  contracts  with  financial  institutions  in  Venezuela  and 
abroad.  Since  no  adequate  records  were  kept  by  the  Perez  Jimenez  regime, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  exact  amounts  involved  and  the  extent 
of  the  delays  in  payment  which  occurred  during  the  years  prior  to  1958.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Controller  General  of  Venezuela  in  his  report  t«» 
the  Congress  for  the  year  1960  that  the  total  amount  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Central  Government  and  the  autonomous  institutions  under  those  contracts  ag¬ 
gregated  Bs2,871  million  as  of  February  1,  195S.  A  substantial  amount  of  these 
obligations  were  payable  in  foreign  currencies. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Perez  Jimenez  regime  in  January  1958,  the  new 
Government  conducted  extensive  investigations  of  these  contracts  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  irregularities  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
amounts  charged  or  the  work  done  or  the  goods  and  services  supplied  there¬ 
under.  Substantial  delays  occurred  in  the  payment  of  the  obligations  due 
under  the  contracts  as  it  was  necessary  to  review  carefully  each  contract.  The 
provisional  government  of  May  15,  1958,  directed  that  claims  be  paid  only  in 
those  cases  where  no  irregularities  were  found  or  where  the  balance  due  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  amounts  objected  to  by  the  Government  because  of  such  irregularities 
or  where  the  contractor  had  agreed  to  correct  the  irregularities  by  reducing 
the  stipulated  contract  price.  On  May  29,  1959.  Congress  ratified  the  action 
taken  by  the  provisional  government  and  specified  additional  procedures  for 
the  review  by  the  Controller  General  of  contracts  under  which  claims  were 
then  pending.  Pursuant  to  this  congressional  action  and  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  October  2,  1959,  (a)  payment  was  ordered  on  balances 
owing  to  third-party  assignees  after  withholding  amounts  objected  to.  ( b )  pay¬ 
ment  was  ordered  on  balances  owing  to  the  original  contractors  after  with 
holding  125  percent  of  the  amounts  objected  to,  and  (c)  payment  was  ordered 
suspended  on  balances  owing  to  persons  notoriously  linked  with  the  dictatorship. 
An  interministerial  committee  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  study,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Congress,  special  cases  relating  to  claims  assigned 
to  third  parties  on  which  payment  in  full  could  not  be  made  because  the  amounts 
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objected  to  exceeded  the  balances  remaining  unpaid  under  the  contract.  A 
special  committee  appointed  in  1962,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Office  of  the  Controller  General  and  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  has  continued  the  examination  of  these  third- 
party  claims.  During  the  period  May  15,  1958,  to  December  31,  1964,  the  Con¬ 
troller  General  reviewed  598  contracts,  including  284  contracts  on  which  no 
irregularities  were  found.  145  contracts  on  which  objections  were  made  but  on 
which  all  balances  had  been  paid  and  no  amounts  could  therefore  be  withheld, 
and  169  contracts  on  which  objections  were  made  and  amounts  withheld. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  procedures,  payments  aggregating 
Bs2,777.707,218  were  made  through  December  31,  1964. 

The  remaining  unpaid  balance  of  Bs93.631.347  as  of  December  31,  1964,  rep¬ 
resents  the  amount  withheld  because  of  objections  made  by  the  Government 
upon  which  no  settlement  has  been  reached. 

The  public  debt  of  Venezuela  is  relatively  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
Internal  and  external  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  of  the  Central  Government 
was  equivalent  to  $386  million  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Government  finance 

Responsibility  for  preparation  of  the  budget  and  administration  of  Govern¬ 
ment  finances  rests  with  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  President  is  required 
to  submit,  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Central  Government  for  the  following 
year  to  Congress  by  the  second  of  October,  except  during  election  years,  when 
it  must  be  submitted  by  the  first  of  July.  Congress  may  change  items  in  the 
proposed  budget,  but  may  not  authorize  expenditures  in  excess  of  projected 
revenues.  The  budget  must  include  every  year  an  appropriation  at  least  equal 
to  a  specified  percentage  of  total  estimated  ordinary  revenues  for  distribution 
among  the  states,  the  federal  district  and  the  federal  territories  in  accordance 
with  a  prescribed  formula,  such  minimum  percentages  to  be  14%  percent  in 
1965  and  15  percent  in  1966  and  thereafter.  No  taxes  may  be  levied,  money 
borrowed,  or  expenditures  made  unless  authorized  by  law.  Expenditures  may 
be  increased  or  budget  items  reallocated  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year 
by  the  Government,  with  congressional  approval,  provided  total  authorized 
exjtenditures  at  no  time  exceed  projected  revenues. 

All  receipts  of  public  revenues  under  the  budget  are  credited  as  general  funds 
of  the  Central  Government  to  the  General  Treasury  and  all  expenditures  are 
made  from  such  funds  out  of  appropriations  included  in  the  budget  approved 
by  Congress.  The  collection  of  public  revenues  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  Responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  budget  is  assigned 
to  the  various  Ministries  and  to  the  Controller  General  of  the  Republic.  Ex¬ 
penditures  are  made  by  the  respective  Ministries  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
budget. 

The  Controller  General  i.s  charged  with  the  control,  supervision,  and  auditing 
of  the  national  revenues,  expenditures  and  assets,  and  the  operations  connected 
therewith.  He  is  responsible  to  and  elected  by  the  Congress  and  is  required 
to  submit  to  Congress  annually  a  report  concerning  the  accounts  submitted 
to  Congress  by  agencies  and  officials  required  to  do  so. 


U.S.  exports  to  Venezuela,  by  commodity  sections  and  principal  commodity  groups,  1959-64 
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VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 
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VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 

BREAKDOWN  OF  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  REFINED  SUGAR 


Retailers  margin:  1.00 


SALES  AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Wholesalers  margin:  0.30 
DVA  margin:  0.50 


Other  expenses 
+  profits 


PRICE  RETAINED 
BY  SUGAR  MILLS 


Wages  and  other  benefits 
paid  to  factory  workers 


PRICE  PAID  TO 
SUGAR  MILLS 


Other  expenses 
+  profits 


PRICE  PAID  TO  CANE 
GROWERS  BY  MILLS 


Wages  and  other  benefits 
paid  to  field  workers 


1.80  cents  per  pound 


2.  20  cents  per  pound 


1,60  cents  per  pound 


2.25  cents  per  pound 


2.25  cents  per  pound 


TOTAL,  RETAIL  PRICE:  10.  10  cents  per  pound 


54  -719—  65 - IS 


THOUSANDS  OF  TONS 
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VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 
D.  V.  A. 


PRODUCTION  AND  SALES  1956*1965 


VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 


PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  AND  DOMESTIC  SALES  ESTIMATE 


YEARS 


THOUSANDS  SHORT  TONS 


SUGAR 
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VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 
D.  V.  A. 


SUGAR  CANE  HARVESTED 


VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCIATION 
D.  V.  A. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  OF  VENEZUELA 


SHORT  TONS  PER  ACRE 
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VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCLATION 
D.  V.  A. 


YIELDS  IN  SHORT  TONS  OF  SUGAR  CANE  PER  ACRE 


1960  1961  1962  1963  1964 

C  i*.  OP  TEARS 


VENEZUELAN  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTING  ASSOCLATION 
D.  V.  A. 

YIELDS  IN  SHORT  TONS  OF  RAW  SUGAR  PER  ACRE 


WO  1961  1962  1963  1964 

CROP  YEARS 
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Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Clark. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edward  A.  McCabe,  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  in  Bolivia. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  A.  McCABE,  REPRESENTING  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SUGAR  PRODUCERS  IN  BOLIVIA 

Mr.  McCabe.  My  name  is  Edward  A.  McCabe,  and  I  am  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  We  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Comision  Na- 
cional  Para  el  Estudio  de  la  Cana  v  el  Azucar,  the  association  of  sugar 
producers  in  Bolivia.  We  have  filed  the  required  registration  state¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  our  clients  with  the  Congress  and  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Bolivia  requests  a  quota  assignment  of  10,000  tons  of  sugar.  This 
would  be  a  new  quota,  since  Bolivia,  a  newcomer  to  the  export  field, 
is  not  now  included  in  the  act.  She  has,  however,  been  included  in 
the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  which  passed  the  House  October  12  and  is  now 
before  your  committee.  A  0.10  percent  quota  share  would  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  Bolivia  under  the  House-passed  bill.  This  amounts  to  4,054 
tons  on  a  9.7-million-ton  U.S.  consumption  estimate,  and  4,592  tons 
on  a  projected  10-million-ton  consumption  estimate  for  1966.  In 
addition  to  this  tonnage,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its 
report  (H.  Rept.  No.  i046,  at  p.  14)  requested  that  the  President  allo¬ 
cate  an  additional  3,000  tons  to  Bolivia  if  the  political  situation  there 
permits  such  action.  This  added  tonnage  requested  in  the  House 
committee  report  would  come  from  domestic  and  Western  Hemisphere 
nations’  deficits — after  the  Philippine  share  of  those  deficits  had  been 
filled. 

The  recommendations  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
whole  House  have  been  enthusiastically  received  and  widely  hailed 
in  Bolivia.  Her  sugar  industry  welcomes  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  recommendations.  The  tonnage  referred  to — while  quite  small 
by  U.S.  standards — would  have  immense  economic  significance  to  Bo¬ 
livia  and  to  all  those  whose  livelihoods  are  closely  related  to  her  sugar 
industry.  Yet,  because  of  Bolivia’s  ability  and  readiness  to  ship 
even  greater  quantities  of  sugar  to  U.S.  markets,  we  renew  to  your 
committee  the  request  we  made  earlier  to  the  House — for  a  basic  quota 
assignment  of  10,000  tons  for  Bolivia.  In  the  light  of  Bolivia’s  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  to  export,  and  for  the  other  reasons  to  be  cited  later  in 
this  statement,  we  believe  this  to  be  a  modest  and  a  reasonable  request. 

In  the  current  year  Bolivia  will  have  an  exportable  sugar  surplus  of 
approximately  25,000  tons.  She  has  the  capacity  to  produce  and  ship 
immediately.  Not  only  will  she  be  able  to  fill  the  quota  asked  for 
here,  but  she  also  pledges  to  the  United  States  any  additional  sugar 
she  may  have  in  the  future  for  which  the  United  States  may  have  a 
need. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  1963  and  1964, 
when  the  United  States  had  special  sugar  needs,  Bolivia  was  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  help.  In  those  years  she  exported  no  sugar  to  any 
nation. 

Until  5  or  6  years  ago,  there  was  no  sizable  quantity  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bolivia.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  industry  has  grown 
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to  a  point  where  sugar  is  Bolivia’s  most  significant  agricultural  crop 
and  the  third  largest  Bolivian  industry.  Total  annual  production  is 
currently  running  about  93.000  tons. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Bolivia  is  at  least  75  percent  privately  owned 
and  operated.  While  about  25  percent  is  presently  under  Govern¬ 
ment  operation,  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  the  Bolivian  Government  to 
move  actively  toward  private  ownership  and  operation  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

These  mills  have  received  considerable  U.S.  help  in  recent  years 
through  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  And  we  would  also  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  all  the  mills  have  recently  instituted  impressive 
fringe  benefits  for  employees  and  their  families.  These  include  hous¬ 
ing,  schools,  recreational  facilities,  medical  clinics,  access  roads, 
bridges,  and  so  forth,  at  areas  where  these  mills  are  located. 

Sugar  producing  in  Bolovia  is  centered  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area.  The 
economy  of  this  region  is  heavily  related  to  sugar,  and  upward  of 
50,000  people  there  are  dependent  on  this  industry.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area  in  the  past  few  years  the 
United  States  (through  AID  programs)  has  invested  nearly  $100 
million  in  a  variety  of  improvements,  including  major  road  construc¬ 
tion.  A  principal  target  of  our  AID  program  in  Bolivia  has  been 
the  encouragement  of  Bolivia’s  sugar  industry. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  Bolivia’s  population  is  Indian.  For 
many  generations,  most  of  this  Indian  population  has  lived  in  the 
highlands.  Efforts  are  underway  to  change  this,  however,  so  that  this 
segment  of  the  population  can  be  introduced  to  more  productive  occu¬ 
pations.  To  this  end,  approximately  5,000  Indian  families  have  been 
resettled  in  the  sugar-producing  area  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  resettle¬ 
ment,  made  with  the  encouragement  of  U.S.  AID  personnel,  looks  to 
a  thriving  sugar  industry  for  its  success.  And  its  success  is  a  matter 
of  pressing  national  significance  to  Bolivia  . 

The  Santa  Cruz  region  is  a  vast  area  which  offers  great  promise  for 
a  rich  agricultural  economy.  With  a  thriving  sugar  industry  the 
nucleus  of  further  development,  the  economy  of  the-  country  as  a  whole 
will  prosper  as  the  sugar  industry  grows  and  prospers  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Some  U.S.  personnel  in  Bolivia  have  at  times  expressed  concern  that 
Bolivia,  with  no  seaports,  must  face  the  added  expense  of  transporting 
her  sugar  a  considerable  distance  to  gain  access  to  ocean  shipping. 
This  is  true.  Bolivia  is  a  landlocked  nation.  All  her  commodities 
are  produced  inland.  All  must  be  moved  to  the  sea.  And  all — coffee, 
rice,  tin,  and  others  as  well  as  sugar — must  assume  the  burden  of  trans¬ 
port  costs  which  are  often  greater  than  those  facing  the  same  commodi¬ 
ties  in  other  nations,  for  no  Bolivian  product  enjoys  any  market 
monopoly.  Yet  if  Bolivia,  as  an  inland  nation,  were  discouraged  by 
her  own  geography  to  the  point  where  she  would  not  welcome  the 
chance  to  improve  her  economy — then  it  would  seem  that  her  people 
had  no  future  at  all .  Happily,  this  is  not  the  case.  Neither  Bolivia  nor 
her  sugar  industry  is  dismayed  by  the  transportation  problem  inherent 
in  her  very  location.  Further,  an  expanded  sugar  industry  is  only  a 
part — though  a  very  significant  part — of  a  10-year  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  program.  In  this  connection,  we  would  emphasize  also  that 
Bolivia  is  not  standing  still  in  the  thought  that  a  share  in  our  sugar 
market  will  cure  all  her  economic  difficulties.  She  does,  however,  view 
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a  modest  share  in  our  market  as  a  major  benefit  from  which  a  variety 
of  other  benefits  will  flow.  For  example,  sugar  milling  byproducts  are 
the  raw  materials  on  which  other  industries  depend.  These  woidd 
include  in  Bolivia  small  industries  such  as  paper  products,  yeast,  hard- 
board — industries  which  can  prosper  quickly  from  a  readily  available 
raw  materials  supply,  industries  particularly  suited  to  the  current  state 
of  Bolivia’s  technology  and  industrial  advancement. 

It  is  important  in  assessing  the  sugar  industry’s  significance  to  the 
people  of  Bolivia  to  note  that  the  great  bulk  of  sugarcane  production 
is  in  the  hands  of  small  growers.  These  number  approximately  20,000. 
They  are  individual  entrepreneurs,  each  producing  sugarcane  on  his 
own  land.  Most  of  them  are  family  operations,  much  in  the  fashion 
of  what  the  United  States  has  long  known  as  the  small  family  farm. 
These  small  growers  are  presently  responsible  for  about  75  percent 
of  Bolivia’s  cane  production.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment,  that,  as  additional  small  growers  produce  cane,  they  will  receive 
the  remaining  share  of  the  country’s  sugarcane  market.  This  policy 
and  purpose  are  underscored  by  the  fact  that  in  Bolivia  today  no  sugar 
mill  may  produce  for  itself  more  than  10  percent  of  the  cane  it 
processes. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  policies,  virtually  all  Bolivian  cane  pro¬ 
duction  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  small  individual  growers,  with 
no  large  monopoly  type  holdings  possible.  Hence,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  in  Bolivia’s  sugar  industry  the  small  farmer  can  advance  and 
prosper  by  his  own  initiative  ancl  enterprise. 

Bolivia  is  a  sizable  importer  of  a  great  variety  of  U.S.  commodities. 
Bolivia  requires  that  all  state  industries  (oil,  mining,  etc.)  import  their 
basic  commodity  requirements  from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  thus  the  source  of  approximately  80  percent  of  all  Bolivia’s 
imports.  In  agricultural  commodities,  Bolivia’s  current  importation 
from  the  United  States  runs  at  about  $15  million  annually.  A  major 
part  of  these  imports  is  in  cotton,  wheat,  and  flour.  Ancl  we  want  to 
emphasize  here  that  while  Bolivia  is  one  of  the  less  populated  nations 
in  Latin  America,  her  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States 
exceed  those  of  more  than  half  the  other  Latin  American  nations. 
Further,  she  imports  more  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  than  do 
many  of  her  sister  Latin  American  nations  who  already  have  been 
granted  sugar  quotas. 

As  the  capacity  of  Bolivia’s  sugar  industry  grows,  she  also  faces 
the  pressing  necessity  of  finding  markets.  To  this  end — in  addition 
to  this  request  for  a  modest  10,000-ton  quota  from  the  United  States — 
there  is  now  actively  underway  an  intensive  promotion  campaign  to 
encourage  greater  use  of  sugar  in  Bolivia  itself.  Characteristically, 
many  in  Bolivia  have  never  included  sugar  in  their  diets  at  all.  It 
is  expected  that  aggressive  promotion  and  advertising  campaigns  will 
remedy  much  of  this  in  time.  But  admittedly  the  process  will  be  a 
slow  one.  Accordingly,  in  the  foreseeable  future  this  industry,  upon 
which  so  much  of  Bolivia’s  economy  depends,  must  look  to  foreign 
markets. 

As  a  stanch  friend  of  the  United  States,  Bolivia  looks  hopefully 
to  us  for  a  small  share  in  our  market.  Considering  her  persent  ex¬ 
portable  sugar  surplus,  she  hopes  earnestly  that  she  may  be  allotted 
a  quota  assignment  of  10,000  tons.  As  pointed  out  above,  there  exists 
in  Bolivia  the  capacity  to  ship  this  sugar  immediately. 
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We  feel  that  favorable  consideration  of  this  request  will  benefit  the 
U.S.  consumer  by  introducing  into  the  U.S.  market  a  friendly  and 
dependable  source  of  supply.  Further,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  grant  this  quota.  Since  so  much  of 
Bolivia  depends  upon  sugar,  favoi’able  consideration  by  the  United 
States  would  quickly  become  known  by  all  the  people.  This  very 
knowledge  alone  should  foster  a  closer  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Bolivia. 

In  recent  international  difficulties,  Bolivia  has  stood  steadfast  with 
the  United  States  in  support  of  our  efforts  to  secure  peace  and  order 
in  the  world.  This  has  been  particularly  notable  in  the  United 
Nations,  where  Bolivia  is  currently  serving  as  a  member  of  the  11- 
nation  Security  Council.  It  has  been  notable  too  in  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  and  was  especially  marked  during  the 
Dominican  crisis  earlier  this  year.  On  problems  involving  Cuba  she 
stands  firmly  with  the  United  States. 

In  citing  these  actions  by  Bolivia,  we  do  not  suggest  to  your  com¬ 
mittee,  nor  did  we  suggest  in  earlier  House  testimony,  that  of  them¬ 
selves  they  warrant  for  her  any  preferential  treatment  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  They  do  not.  These  actions  were  taken  by  Bolivia  in 
her  sovereign  capacity  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  were  proper  actions 
in  the  circumstances;  that  they  were  in  the  best,  interests  of  Bolivia, 
of  Western  Hemisphere  unity  and  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  world. 
They  were  not  taken,  and  they  are  not  now  cited,  in  the  nature  of  a 
plea  for  special  treatment  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  quota.  Bolivia  will 
continue  to  take  her  stand  with  the  United  States  because  she  knows 
that  the  causes  Are  jointly  espouse  are  in  the  best  interests  not  alone  of 
our  own  nations  but,  of  all  mankind.  We  beliei'e,  however,  that  a  course 
of  national  conduct  is  an  important  item  for  congressional  assessment 
in  considering  legislation  of  such  international  significance  as  the 
measure  now  before  your  committee. 

We  are  convinced  that  favorable  consideration  of  Bolivia's  request 
will  benefit,  the  American  sugar  consumer.  We  know  that  it,  will  bene¬ 
fit  the  Bolivian  sugar  industry.  In  emphasizing  the  close  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  ties  which  exist  between  our  two  Governments,  we  feel  that 
it  will  also  contribute  to  better  mutual  understanding  and  a  more 
effective  working  relationship  between  the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  request  to  your 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Comision  Nacional  Para  el  Estudio  de  la 
Cana  v  el  Azucar  of  Bolivia.  We  trust  that,  it,  will  be  favorably 
considered,  and  that  your  committee  and  the  Congress  will  approve 
Bolivia’s  request  for  a  10, 000-ton  quota  assignment. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Mr.  McCabe. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  counsel  for  the  Sugar 
Industries  of  British  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  British 
Honduras. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  L.  QUINN,  COUNSEL,  SUGAR  INDUSTRIES 

OF  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  ECUADOR.  PANAMA,  AND  BRITISH 

HONDURAS 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  my  name 
is  Arthur  L.  Quinn.  I  am  associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with  my 
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son,  Arthur  Lee  Quinn,  under  the  firm  name  of  Quinn  &  Quinn,  with 
offices  at  303  Commonwealth  Building,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

We  are  Washington  counsel  for  privately  owned  sugar  companies 
that  produce  sugar,  principally  for  export,  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
including  British  Guiana  and  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  British  Hon¬ 
duras. 

The  sugar  interests  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
form  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  and  include  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  Caribbean  islands  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  Bar¬ 
bados,  and  St.  Kitts,  and  the  territory  of  British  Guiana,  which  is 
situated  in  northern  South  America.  In  this  group,  there  are  two  in¬ 
dependent  nations;  namely,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  from  within  the  group  there  will  be  two  more 
independent  countries  in  the  next  year  or  two;  namely,  British 
Guiana,  which  will  be  called  Guyana  and  a  Federation  of  West  In¬ 
dian  Islands,  which  will  include  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  and  Barbados. 

We  represent  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  which  is  composed  of 
two  commercial  companies;  the  Valdez  Sugar  Co.  and  Sociedad  Agri¬ 
cola  Industrial. 

In  Panama,  our  clients  are  the  two  principal  companies  which  are 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.  A.  and  Azucarera  Nacional,  S.  A. 

Our  client  in  British  Honduras  is  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd., 
which  is  the  sole  operator  in  that  country. 

The  sugar  industries  of  the  countries  and  emergent  territories  where 
our  clients  are  situated  are  among  the  most  important  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  economies.  In  all  of  these  areas  substantial  shares  of  national 
revenues  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  sugar — a  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  produced  for  sale  abroad.  The  income  realized  from  the  sale 
of  this  commodity  provides  wages,  salaries,  and  support  for  thousands 
of  people  and  furnishes  a  large  meaningful  source  of  funds  which  are 
used  to  purchase  industrialized  products,  which  in  turn  are  so  essential 
to  the  economic  development  of  these  emerging  lands. 

In  all  of  these  countries  the  sugar  industry  is  a  large  employer — in 
the  British  West  Indies  it  is  the  largest.  In  Ecuador  and  Panama  it 
ranks  among  the  highest  in  importance  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and 
in  tiny  British  Honduras  it  has  become  in  a  brief  period  of  time  the 
single  most  important  industry  in  that  territory. 

FOREIGN  QUOTAS 

The  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act,  as  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion.  and  contained  in  S.  2567,  and  elaborated  upon  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  John  Schnittker,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  advocate 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  formula  in  calculating  the  quotas  to  be 
allotted  to  foreign  suppliers  of  sugar.  In  substance,  this  formula 
basically  would  completely  disregard  the  quota  allocations  made  by 
the  Congress  in  the  1962  amendments  to  the  act,  and  substitute  instead, 
quotas  based  upon  total  shipments  of  sugar  to  this  country  by  foreign 
nations  other  than  the  Philippines  during  the  years  1963  and  1964, 
with  a  double  weighting  being  given  to  the  latter  3-ear.  This  same 
formula  was  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  rejected  in  favor  of 
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a  distribution  of  quotas  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  We  find  the  quota  distribution  in  H.R.  11135  to  be  satisfactory 
and  urge  its  adoption  by  this  committee.  I  am  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  administration’s  formula  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  THE  2  YEARS  OF  19  63  AND  19  64  ARE  NOT  TRULY  REPRESENTATIVE 

YEARS 

Ninteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  was  a  very  abnormal  year  in  sugar 
during  which  the  world  experienced  the  threat  of  severe  shortages. 
Ordinary  prices,  normal  production  and  marketing  patterns  were 
thrown  askew.  In  1964,  foreign  countries  were  deprived  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  shipping  500,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  that  they  ordinarily  would  have  been  entitled  to  ship. 
To  consider  these  2  years  alone,  and  especially  to  give  double  weight¬ 
ing  to  1964,  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  majority  of  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  foreign  participants  in  the  U.S.  sugar  program.  To  take  just 
these  2  years  is  not  the  proper  route  to  a  fair  formula. 

2.  THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  FORMULA  WOULD  COMPLETELY  IGNORE  RELA¬ 
TIVE  QUOTA  POSITIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  CONGRESS  IN  THE  19  62  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  TO  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

A  drastic  rearrangement  of  quota  positions,  as  would  take  place 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  administration’s  formula,  would 
harm  those  countries  which  need  the  most  help.  It  is  impossible  to 
establish  sugar  quotas  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Some  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  they  came  out  on  the  short  end.  But  in  1962,  this  commit¬ 
tee  in  particular  and  the  Congress  in  general  did  an  admirable  job  of 
assigning  basic  quotas,  and  I  feel  that  the  considerations  stressed  then 
continue  to  be  of  merit  today  and  should  once  more  be  paramount. 

One  consideration  which  is  apparent  from  a  review  of  the  1962 
quota  list,  and  also  from  other  sections  of  the  act,  is  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  were  meant  to  be  favored.  This  was  sound  think¬ 
ing.  The  sugar  that  was  to  be  allocated  to  the  various  countries  was 
formerly  Cuban  sugar.  It  was  in  this  hemisphere.  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  kept  most  of  it  here  by  allocating  it  to  nearby  friendly  coun¬ 
tries — where  sources  of  supply  were  in  close  proximity  to  our  shores. 
This  should  continue  to  be  a  rudimentary  precept  of  U.S.  sugar  policy. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  please  let  me  quote  from  a  38-page  pam¬ 
phlet  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sugar  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  May  14,  1962,  page  4, 
entitled  “Basic  Purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act” : 

Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  is  intended  to  do  three  things:  (1)  make  it  possible, 
as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar 
requirements  within  continental  United  States  and  to  do  this  without  consumer- 
penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a 
plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  ;  and  (3)  permit  nearby 
friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring 
a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  *  *  *  The  Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this 
security  in  supplies  and  at  the  same  time  has  done  so  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
the  consumer  and  taxpayer.  Retail  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  have  been 
remarkably  stable  since  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Our  Sugar  Act  also 
has  beeen  successful  for  the  most  part  in  attaining  its  third  objective — the 
sharing  of  part  of  our  market  equitably  among  nearby  friendly  nations. 
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There  are  three  key  words  in  what  I  have  just  quoted:  (1)  nearby; 
(2)  friendly;  and  (3)  equitably. 

I  would  stress  that  we  represent  small  nations.  They  are  nearby 
and  they  are  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  keeping  most  of  the  foreign  sugar,  exclusive  of  the 
Philippine  quota,  in  this  hemisphere,  the  1962  amendments  afforded 
a  number  of  the  smaller  underdeveloped  countries  in  this  hemisphere 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  valuable  cash  market.  These  are 
countries  that  desperately  need  to  trade  with  the  United  States.  In 
most  instances  all  they  have  to  trade  with  are  tropical  agricultural 
products.  They  welcomed  the  chance  to  gain  permanent  positions 
in  our  sugar  market,  and  it  would  be  a  terrible  setback  to  their  econ¬ 
omies  to  have  these  positions  diminished — -and  many  of  them  would 
be  if  the  administration’s  formula  is  adopted. 

The  Government’s  formula  would  designate  that  large  quantities  of 
sugar  be  furnished  by  distant  suppliers.  This  violates  a  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Sugar  Act;  that  is,  the  insuring  of  adequate  sources  of 
supply  at  all  times.  The  past  has  proven  the  inadvisability  of  over- 
extending  our  lines  of  supply  for  commodities.  In  time  of  world 
crisis,  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  the  United  States  could  sud¬ 
denly  find  itself  lacking  sufficient  raw  sugar  for  cane  refineries  on 
the  densely  populated  east  coast  because  of  dependence  to  such  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  sugar  that  takes  between  4  and  5  weeks  to  reach 
our  ports. 

3.  THE  PROPOSED  FORMULA  WOULD  FAVOR  LARGE  PRODUCING  AREAS  OVER 

SMALL  ONES 

If  the  administration  formula  were  written  into  the  1965  amend¬ 
ments  it  would  mean  that  a  few  countries,  who  fortunately  had  large 
quantities  of  sugar  for  export  during  1963  and  1964,  and  shipped 
considerable  amounts  to  the  United  States  in  those  years,  would  gain 
quota  position  on  those  smaller  nations  who  unfortunately  did  not 
have  such  large  amounts  to  ship  in  those  2  years. 

An  equitable  approach  to  quotas :  In  1962  Congress  enacted  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Sugar  Act  which  basically  altered  the  existing  program. 
These  amendments,  among  other  things,  gave  the  domestic  areas  4 
years  of  certainty  and  the  foreign  areas,  other  than  the  Philippines,  2 
years  of  temporary  life.  The  domestic  participants  had  twice  as  lorig 
to  plan  and  market,  and  the  foreigners  were  left  dangling  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  statutory  period.  With  a  minimum  of  2  years,  in  most  coun¬ 
tries,  being  necessary  from  planting  to  first  cutting  of  a  crop  of  cane, 
foreign  suppliers  were  left  not  knowing  what  would  be  in  store  for 
them  in  the  U.S.  market  in  1965  and  1966.  In  addition,  their  plight 
was  compounded  by  the  insertion  of  a  “global  quota”  provision  in  the 
sugar  program.  The  effect  this  provision  had  upon  the  sugar  market 
is  still  being  debated,  but  the  fact  remains  that  within  a  matter  of 
months  after  enactment  of  the  1962  amendments,  the  New  York  spot 
price  of  sugar  rose  to  $13.20  per  hundredweight,  the  highest  price  paid 
since  1920.  The  violent  gyrations  of  the  1963  sugar  market  were 
found  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  this  committee  to  cause  it  to 
hold  hearings  on  sugar  prices.  These  hearings,  held.  on  May  29 
and  June  6,  1963,  resulted  in  no  specific  report  being  issued,  but  I 
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would  like  to  think  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Senator  Curtis  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  questioning  of  Department  of  Agriculture  witnesses, 
were  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  this  committee.  Senator  Curtis 
said: 

*  *  *  and  never  did  we  have  an  agricultural  program  for  any  commodity  that 
worked  with  the  success  that  the  basic  Sugar  Act  did. 

The  consumer  was  well  taken  care  of,  supplies  were  maintained,  an  adequate 
price  was  maintained  to  producers.  The  Treasury  made  a  profit  on  it. 

Senator  Curtis  then  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  domestic  share 
of  the  market  was  not  large  enough,  but  terminated  his  remarks  by 
saying : 

But  we  had  an  excellent  act  that  was  serving  everybody  concerned,  making  a 
profit  for  the  Treasury,  and  we  made  the  mistake  of  rocking  the  boat. 

I  agreed  with  Senator  Curtis  then  and  I  agree  with  him  now.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  this  committee,  by  means  of  the  1965  amendments,  will 
restore  order  and  balance  to  the  sugar  program. 

The  foreign  suppliers  can  only  surmise  that  the  approach  to  the 
sugar  program  of  the  past  administration,  much  of  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  became  law  in  1962,  was  designed  to  discourage  foreign  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  market.  It  would  appear  it  was  conceived  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  interim  program  to  tide  things  over  until  such  time  as  Cuba 
reentered  our  market.  If  this  was  the  case  the  program  was  ill  con¬ 
ceived  and  we  hope  this  will  prevail  no  longer. 

Historically,  the  first  sugar  legislation  was  passed  in  1934.  Until 
1961,  the  only  foreign  country  other  than  the  Philippines  which  en¬ 
joyed  a  substantial  position  in  the  U.S.  market  was  Cuba,  and  that 
position  was  most  substantial  indeed,  in  that  Cuba  contributed  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  U.S.  consumption  requirements. 

Extensive  participation  by  other  countries  was  written  into  law  for 
the  first  time  by  virtue  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act. 

Those  portions  of  the  Sugar  Act  which  pertained  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  other  than  the  Philippines,  expired  on  December  31,  1964.  The 
1962  amendments  fixed  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  to  run  until  December  31,  1966.  Therefore,  these 
quotas  are  still  in  effect. 

The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  in  effect 
for  this  year  were  improvised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
allocating  quotas  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  calculated  according  to 
total  shipments  by  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  during 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  with  double  weighting  being  given  to 
the  latter  year.  The  formula  which  is  in  effect  today  is  also  the  basis 
of  the  formula  the  administration  advocates  for  permanent  adoption 
by  this  committee. 

PTntil  1962,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  only  two  other  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  enjoyed  a  history  of  substantial  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  PT.S.  market.  They  were  Peru  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Because  of  the  dominant  position  enjoyed  by  Cuba  until  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country  in  1961,  shipments  bv  these 
two  countries  to  the  United  States  were  comparatively  small,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  these  two  countries  had  been  in  the  sugar  program 
since  1934 — never  more  than  100,000  tons  for  each  country  in  a  single 
year. 
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The  1962  amendments  awarded  quotas  to  16  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  and  7  non-Western  Hemisphere  nations.  Additionally,  the 
amendments  to  the  so-called  honey  bee  bill,  enacted  after  the 
passage  of  the  1962  amendments,  gave  Argentina  a  quota  of  20,000 
tons  and  increased  the  quota  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  130,000  tons.  This  is  the  status  of  quotas  today. 

The  1962  amendments  required  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  both  in  authorizing  importa¬ 
tion  of  “global  quota”  sugar  and  also  in  the  proration  of  quota  deficits. 
There  are  strong  considerations  why  this  preference  should  not  only 
be  continued  but  elaborated  upon. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  all  the  sugar  to  be  allocated  among  the 
several  foreign  nations,  except  the  Philippines,  was  formerly  Cuban 
sugar,  that  is,  sugar  within  this  hemisphere.  Cuba,  prior  to  Castro,  was 
the  American  sugar  bowl,  and  as  such,  provided  a  proximate  source 
of  supply  which  could  be  dipped  into  at  any  time  in  virtually  any 
amount.  *  In  order  to  replace  this  handy  source,  the  United  States 
should  now  provide  itself  with  a  set  of  smaller  sugar  bowls,  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes,  but  all  within  easy  reach.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  depend 
too  heavily  upon  a  few  large  sources,  but  at  the  same  time  the  lines 
of  supply  should  be  short.  Sugar  supplied  by  the  various  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  answer. 

The  United  States  can  obtain  sugar  from  its  neighbors  in  a  matter 
of  days  as  against  4  or  5  weeks  actual  sailing  time  for  sugar  coming 
from  the  far  reaches  of  the  globe.  The  dreadful  experience  of  World 
War  II  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  having  sugar  supplies  close 
to  our  shores. 

Our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  want  to  trade  with  us ;  not,  be  the 
constant  recipients  of  our  aid.  They  have  so  few  products  with  which 
to  trade,  that  tropical  farm  products,  and  particularly  sugar,  in  many 
instances,  forms  the  lifeblood  of  their  economies.  The  less  developed 
nations  within  our  hemisphere,  which  we  are  striving  so  earnestly  to 
assist  in  their  development,  must  depend  principally  on  agriculture 
and  commodities  raised  for  export  in  order  to  allow  them  to  exist  and 
to  give  them  the  dollars  to  purchase  the  hard  manufactured  goods, 
exported  from  this  country,  so  essential  to  their  development.  I 
wish  to  again  stress  that  one  of  the  three  basic  purposes  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  to  promote  international  trade.  This  committee,  in  keeping 
with  this  avowed  purpose  of  the  sugar  program,  has  within  its  power 
the  means  of  accomplishing  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  for  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  particularly  the  smaller,  struggling 
nations,  by  means  of  equitably  distributing  sugar  quotas  among  them. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  August  20  of  this  year  I  urged  the  committee 
to  consider  the  following  points  in  its  allocation  of  foreign  country 
quotas : 

(1)  Nations  be  permitted  to  retain  the  basic  quotas  awarded  them  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1962. 

(2)  As  enunciated  in  'the  1962  amendments,  preference  be  given  to  nearby 
Western  Hemisphere  areas. 

(3)  The  temporary  allocation  to  the  Dominican  Republic  made  by  virtue 
of  the  amendments  of  the  honey  bee  bill  of  1962,  be  redistributed  among  all 
Western  Hemisphere  areas,  including,  of  course,  the  Dominican  Republic. 

(4  If  a  time  period  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  allocation  of  any  quantities 
of  sugar,  then,  the  period  1961-64,  inclusive,  should  be  used,  it  being  the  only 
true  and  fair  representative  period  of  country-by-country  performance. 
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In  addition  I  made  the  following  recommendations  with  respect  to 
other  provisions  of  the  proposed  amendments : 

The  so-called  Cuban  reserve  should  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  years 
and  incorporated  in  the  basic  quotas  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  areas,  and  in 
no  event  should  the  period  of  years  be  longer  than  10  years. 

Quota  deficits  should  be  restricted  for  reallocation  to  Western  Hemisphere 

areas. 

Growth  participation  should  be  restricted  to  Western  Hemisphere  areas  for 
the  period  of  the  act. 

The  committee  report  on  IT. It.  11135  states  on  pages  7  and  8 : 

H.R.  11135  Adopts  1962  Act  Principles 

The  committee  has  used  the  distribution  of  quotas  among  foreign  countries 
established  in  the  1962  act  as  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  the  duration  of  this 
bill.  It  has  embraced  the  .same  considerations  it  followed  in  1962;  namely,  (1) 
ability  of  the  supplying  country  to  provide  sugar  at  the  time  needed  for  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  development  of  foreign  trade;  and 
(3)  the  friendly  relations  of  the  countries  involved. 

In  general,  the  committee  has  tried  to  keep  as  much  of  our  foreign  sugar 
quota  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  possible.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  sugar  shipped  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  far  more  accessible  and 
available  to  the  United  States  on  short  notice  than  is  sugar  coming  from  great 
distances;  second,  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  virtually  all 
developing  countries,  they  need  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  expand¬ 
ing  their  economies  and  their  ability  to  purchase  from  the  United  States,  and 
they  represent,  in  the  long  run,  the  greatest  possible  market  for  U.S.  com¬ 
modities. 

As  I  said  previously  in  this  statement  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
sugar  quotas  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  but  I  believe  that  every¬ 
thing  considered  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  blouse  on  the 
whole  worked  out  an  equitable  distribution  of  foreign  quotas  and  I 
hope  this  committee  will  retain  those  quota  provisions  of  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  we  represent  four 
areas.  In  this  general  statement  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  cases 
presented  by  each  of  these  areas  and  accompany  this  statement  with 
a  detailed  presentation  on  behalf  of  each  area. 

All  of  these  areas,  the  British  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and 
British  Honduras  are  friendly  nearby  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
in  close  proximity  to  the  United  States.  They  all  have  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  sugar  available  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Each  was 
accorded  a  basic  quota  position  in  the  U.S.  market  as  a  result  of  the 
1962  amendments,  for  which  they  are  extremely  grateful.  It  is  their 
earnest  desire  to  not  only  retain  their  positions  but  significantly  in¬ 
crease  them.  In  keeping  with  this  desire  they  are  willing  to  hold  in 
reserve,  exclusively  for  the  United  States,  up  to  50  percent  of  quotas 
awarded  them. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  strategic  importance  of  this  group  of  West  Indian  islands  and 
British  Guiana  to  the  United  States  must  be  emphasized.  An  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Government  during 
World  War  II  permitted  the  United  States  to  establish  military  bases 
in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana.  In 
1961  the  “Bases  Agreement,”  as  it  is  referred  to,  was  renegotiated  by 
the  United  States  with  the  individual  territories,  for  a  17-year  period 
uptil  1978.  These  areas  are  ont  only  friendly  but  their  strategic  value 
persists. 
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The  British  West  Indies  formerly  consisted  of  a  group  of  British 
colonial  islands  and  British  Guiana.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  statement  it  now  includes  two  independent  nations — Ja¬ 
maica  and  Trinidad-Tobago,  and  will  soon  probably  include  two 
more — British  Guiana,  which  will  be  called  Guyana,  and  a  Federation 
of  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  British  West  Indies  was  accorded  a  basic  quota  position  in  1962 
of  approximately  90,000  short  tons.  However,  British  West  Indies 
entered  our  market  for  the  first  time  in  1961  and  its  deliveries  since 
then  are  as  follows:  1961 — 265,845  short  tons,  1962 — 181,661  short  tons, 
1963—141,356  short  tons,  1964 — 142,228  short  tons,  1965 — 140,935 
(authorized). 

The  above  figures  indicate  average  shipments  during  the  period 
1961  through  1964  to  be  182,772  tons.  This  is  indeed  a  creditable  per- 
formancce  record  and  we  hope  the  British  West  Indies  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  improve  upon  it.  The  members  of  the  British  West 
Indies  Sugar  Association  are  willing  to  supply  the  United  States  as 
much  as  300,000  tons  a  year.  Trade  with  this  nearby  area  continues 
to  be  brisk  and  it  remains  a  significant  outlet  for  American  products. 
In  1964  alone  over  $160  million  worth  of  U.S.  goods  were  sold  to  this 
group. 

In  the  West  Indies  sugar  is  the  most  important  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  produced  and  the  industry  is  by  far  the  largest  single  employer. 
Continued  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  sustained  growth  of  the  economies  of  these  areas. 

ECUADOR 

The  Ecuadorian  sugar  industry  is  an  example  of  the  success  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  its  responsible  performance  of  its  obligations  to  its 
own  domestic  market  and  the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
gradual  expansion  of  the  industry  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  general  economic  growth  and  it  has  contributed  substantially  to 
improving  the  Nation’s  standard  of  living.  Sugar  has  been  elevated 
from  the  status  of  an  imported  commodity  to  the  fourth  highest  export. 

There  are  approximately  17,000  workers  in  the  Ecuadorian  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  and  they  are  among  the  best  treated  sugar  workers  in  Latin 
America.  These  workers  with  their  families  represent  approximately 
70,000  people  who  are  dependent  upon  the  industry  for  their  livelihood. 
Ecuadorian  shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  have  been  since 
1961  as  follows:  1961,  31,010;  1962,  66,861;  1963,  57,977;  1964,  58,106; 
1965,  57,114  (authorized). 

Ecuador  continues  to  become  an  increasingly  important  outlet  for 
U.S.  exports.  In  1964  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  that  country 
climbed  from  the  1963  figure  of  $56  million  to  more  than  $83  million. 

In  1962  Ecuador  was  awarded  a  basic  quota  of  25,000  tons  but  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  above  that  she  has  averaged  shipments  to  the  United 
States  of  53,488  tons,  1961-64  inclusive.  It  stands  ready  and  able  to 
supply  the  United  States  with  amounts  in  excess  of  90,000  tons  per 
year.  We  hope  the  committee  will  look  with  favor  upon  the  exemplary 
performance  and  proven  dependability  of  Ecuador  and  award  her  "a 
fair  and  equitable  quota. 
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PANAMA 

Panama,  the  crossroad  of  world  trade,  is  of  tremendous  strategic  im¬ 
portance  to  the  United  States.  Time  and  again  the  vital  importance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  States  has  been  proven. 

In  the  past,  the  economy  of  the  nation  of  Panama  has  been  closely 
linked  to  that  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  result  has  been  neglect 
to  important  sectors  of  the  economy,  causing  a  huge  trade  gap  to  come 
about.  The  biggest  beneficiary  of  the  Panamanian  necessity  for  im¬ 
portation  has  teen  the  United  States;  1964  figures  alone  show  imports 
of  U.S.  goods  totaling  approximately  $110  million  while  exports  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  only  $40  million. 

Because  of  our  vital  concern  with  the  canal  we  must  simultaneously 
be  vitally  concerned  with  the  economic  well  being  of  the  country  of 
Panama.'  The  effect  of  the  new  treaty  with  Panama,  whereby  the 
United  States  will  give  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  will  do 
much  to  stimulate  growth.  In  addition  the  United  States  has  for  some 
time  been  making  concerted  efforts  to  assist  the  country  in  achieving  a 
viable  economy  by  developing  basic  industries  that  will  assist  the  na¬ 
tion  in  its  attempt  to  close  the  trade  gap.  The  largest  industry  in 
Panama  is  agriculture  and  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  tropical  products  for  export.  Of  foremost  im¬ 
portance  is  sugar.  A  real  stimulant  to  the  national  economy  could  be 
provided  by  dollars  received  from  additional  sales  of  sugar  to  the.  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  The  sugar  industry  is  prepared  to  ship  in  excess  of  30,000 
tons  of  sugar  each  year  to  the  United  States.  We  earnestly  feel  that 
Panama  because  of  its  unique  position  in  this  hemisphere,  should  be 
assisted  in  every  possible  way  economically. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  consider  the  very  special  situation  in 
Panama  and  increase  her  basic  quota  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  her 
neighbors  in  Central  America. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

British  Honduras  is  a  tiny  corner  of  Central  America — a  dependent 
territory  of  Great  Britain  which  is  advancing  toward  independence. 
This  poor,  underpopulated  country,  as  it  hangs  suspended  in  the  limbo 
of  semi-independence,  is  unable  to  obtain  direct  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  in  the  manner  of  a  sovereign  nation.  She  cannot 
participate  in  our  AID  program  nor  deal  directly  with  multinational 
financial  institutions.  Therefore,  if  she  is  to  achieve  a  viable  economy 
the  only  significant  means  is  by  the  infusion  of  private  capital  into 
her  economy.  British  Honduras  perpetually  suffers  from  a  trade 
deficit  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Panama,  the  biggest  beneficiary  of  this 
is  the  United  States,  which  usually  enjoys  a  better  than  2-to-l  ad¬ 
vantage. 

However,  in  the  recent  past,  this  land,  with  its  great,  untapped 
potential  for  agricultural  development,  has  seen  large-scale  commit¬ 
ment  of  private  funds  in  only  one  industry — sugar.  In  1963  the 
Corozal  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  purchased  the  one  existing  sugar  mill  and 
committed  itself  to  expend  over  $20  million  in  improvements  of  exist¬ 
ing  facilities,  purchase  and  planting  of  large  quantities  of  land  and 
construction  of  a  large  new  factory.  The  impact  of  this  expansion  of 
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the  sugar  industry  upon  the  national  economy  of  British  Honduras 
has  been  astounding. 

Sugar  will  become  the  largest  industry  in  the  country  within  a  brief 
time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to  plant 
sugarcane,  hundreds  of  men  will  find  badly  needed  employment  as 
facilities  are  constructed  and  production  increases,  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  if  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co.  is  a  success,  other  capital  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  attracted  to  the  country. 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  in  British  Honduras  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  In  order  to  be  a  successful  industry  it  must  be 
able  to  sell  its  product,  and  it  now  implores  this  committee  to  permit 
it  to  gain  an  increased  share  of  the  U.S.  market.  In  1962  British 
Honduras  was  awarded  a  basic  quota  of  10,000  tons.  It  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  supply  more. 

A  proportional  increase  in  British  Honduras  quota  would  be  minute 
in  comparison  to  the  total  amount  of  sugar  this  committee  is  being 
called  upon  to  allocate  among  the  various  foreign  nations.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  Panama,  a  little  could  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good  for 
one  of  our  very  small  and  struggling  neighbors. 

We  hope  this  committee  will  favor  this  groping  little  country  by 
awarding  it  an  equitable  share  of  our  sugar  market. 

CONCLUSION 

For  28  years,  the  U.S.  sugar  program  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  attributable  to  a  regulated  agricultural 
program — the  public  never  knew  it  existed.  But  in  1962  a  model  law 
was  harmfully  altered.  I  fervently  hope  that  this  committee  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  wise  and  realistic  approach  it  consistently  espoused  prior 
to  1962,  so  that  an  effective  and  equitable  program  will  once  more 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

(The  four  supplemental  statements  filed  by  Mr.  Quinn  follow:) 

Appending  Statement  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry 

of  British  West  Indies  Supplementing  the  Statement  of  Arthur  L.  Quinn, 

Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  in  Hearings  on 

Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 

The  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  represents  the  sugar  industries 
of  Antigua,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  St.  Kitts,  and  Trinidad-Tobago. 

Jamaica  is  formerly  a  British  colony  which  attained  its  complete  independence 
St.  Kitts  are  British  colonial  islands  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  chains 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  British  Guiana  is  a  British  dependency  on  the  north  coast 
of  South  America.  I  would  like  to  briefly  acquaint  the  committee  with  each 
of  these  entities. 

JAMAICA 

Jamaica  is  formerly  a  British  colony  which  attained  its  complete  independence 
on  August  6, 1902.  It  is  now  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
It  is  a  member  state  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  various  other  world 
bodies  and  will  most  probably  soon  become  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  May  1494  and  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Spanish.  The  English  captured  the  island  in  1656 
and  colonization  proceeded  slowly.  Sugar  soon  became  the  staple  crop  of  the 
economy. 

Jamaica  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cuba.  It  is  146  miles  long  and  between  51  and  22  miles  wide,  and  4.411  square 
miles  in  area.  Topographically  it  separates  into  the  coastal  plains  around  the 
island  divided  by  the  Blue  Mountain  Range  in  the  east,  and  the  hills  and  plateau 
54-719 — 65 - 19 
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of  limestone  which  occupy  the  central  and  western  areas  of  the  interior.  The 
island  has  a  tropical  climate  which  is  modified  and  made  equable  by  the  presence 
of  the  sea,  warm  trade  winds,  and  regular  land  and  sea  breezes.  It  has  a 
conglomerate  population  of  approximately  1,750,000  people  which  lives  in 
congeniality. 

Although  industry  has  rapidly  developed  and  now  actually  contributes  more 
to  the  gross  domestic  product  than  does  agriculture,  the  latter  is  likely  to  remain 
the  basis  of  the  island’s  economy  for  many  years  as  it  offers  the  greatest  potential 
to  offset  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  The  extraction  of  bauxite  ore  is 
the  largest  item  of  export  and  contributes  more  to  the  national  economy  than 
does  any  other  industry.  Agriculture  continues  to  employ  more  individuals 
than  does  any  other  phase  of  the  economy  and  the  principal  products  raised  are 
sugar,  bananas,  citrus,  cocoa,  coconuts,  coffee,  and  various  other  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts  and  vegetables.  The  sugar  industry  is  the  largest  employer  on  the  island. 
Sugarcane  is  grown  on  both  small  farms  and  estates,  and  production  on  farms  is 
greater  than  that  on  the  larger  estates.  This  is  the  island’s  most  important  crop 
from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue  and  employment  and  after  bauxite  and 
alumina,  is  the  most  valuable  export  commodity.  There  are  18  factories  and  1 
refinery  handling  the  island’s  production  of  cane.  The  refinery  byproducts,  rum 
and  molasses,  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  island,  figuring 
in  the  export  lists  and  earning  a  fair  amount  of  currency.  Molasses  is  also 
being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  by  the  local  livestock  industry.  The  principal 
sugar  markets  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

TKINIDAD-TOBAGO 

Trinidad-Tobago  is  also  a  former  British  colony  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  following  the  attainment  of  its  independence 
on  August  31,  1902.  It  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  is  represented  on 
its  principal  agencies.  Like  Jamaica,  Trinidad  was  discovered  in  1498  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  took  possession  of  the  island  on  behalf  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  British  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1797.  The  island 
of  Tobago,  which  lies  21  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad,  changed  hands  several 
times  before  coming  under  the  British  Crown  in  1814.  Since  1888  it  has  been 
linked  with  Trinidad  and  now  the  two  islands  form  a  single  nation. 

Trinidad  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  lies  imme¬ 
diately  above  Venezuela  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Tobago  lies  to  the  northeast  of 
Trinidad.  The  land  area  of  Trinidad  is  1,864  square  miles.  Tobago  is  116  square 
miles,  giving  a  combined  total  of  1,980  square  miles.  The  average  length  of 
Trinidad  is  50  miles,  width  37  miles ;  comparative  figures  for  Tobago  are  26 
and  7%  miles.  The  population  is  approximately  900,000  people. 

Trinidad  is  rectangular  in  shape  with  a  horn  or  peninsula  projecting  from 
each  corner,  those  at  the  northwest  and  southwest  extending  toward  the  main¬ 
land  of  South  America.  Three  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  island  east  to 
west.  Its  west  coast  is  lowland,  rising  gradually  toward  the  interior  with  fertile 
hills,  plains,  and  valleys. 

Tobago  is  mountainous  in  the  center  and  northeast  and  undulating  and  flat 
in  the  south  and  west.  The  highest  peak  is  2,100  feet.  Deep  fertile  valleys  run 
down  from  either  side  of  the  main  ridge.  The  tropical  heat  in  Trinidad  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  prevailing  winds  and  certain  geographical  factors.  Both  islands  are 
practically  free  of  storms  and  are  at  their  best  in  the  late  North  American  winter 
and  early  spring.  At  that  season  they  are  regarded  as  health  resorts  and  yearly 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  visitors  from  cooler  countries. 

The  largest  dollar  earner  for  Trinidad  is  petroleum.  Chief  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  are  sugar,  cocoa,  coconuts,  coffee,  root  crops,  and  livestock.  Sugar 
is  one  of  the  island’s  most  important  crops  and  is  grown  on  the  west  coast.  It 
has  always  played  a  major  part  in  the  economy.  Cultivation  covers  some  95.000 
acres  of  which  53,000  are  on  estates  owned  and  operated  by  the  sugar  companies, 
the  remainder  on  some  12,000  small  farms.  The  territory’s  mineral  wealth  lies 
chiefly  in  its  petroleum  deposits  and  its  natural  asphalt  lake.  No  sugarcane  is 
grown  in  Tobago. 

BABBADOS 

Barbados  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  has  been  a 
British  colony  since  its  discovery  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  is 
a  green  tropical  island  with  a  varied  and  attractive  coastline,  hidden  caves  and 
sandy  beaches,  backed  by  vivid  green  sugar  plantations  and  soft  undulating  hills. 
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It  lies  some  300  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  a  fairly  small 
island  somewhat  pear  shaped  and  only  21  miles  long  by  14  miles  at  its  widest 
point  near  the  south,  with  a  total  land  area  of  166  square  miles.  Its  highest  point 
is  1,105  feet  near  the  center  of  the  island.  Lying  well  out  in  the  Atlantic  it 
enjoys  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  invigorating  climates  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  has  a  varied  population  of  approximately  250,000  people,  including  Negroes, 
whites,  and  mixed  peoples. 

The  government  is  that  of  a  British  Crown  Colony.  Internal  self-government 
was  achieved  in  1961  and  it  is  projected  that  Barbados  will  be  the  capital  of  a 
new  nation  consisting  of  a  group  of  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  island  has  a  total  land  area  of  106,240  acres  with  some  68,500  acres  of 
arable  land.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  intensively  cultivated  and  sugarcane 
accounts  for  some  60.000  acres  alone.  On  the  sugarcane  lands,  however,  some 
15  percent  or  about  9,000  acres,  produce  food  crops  as  a  rotation.  Sugarcane, 
which  now  provides  both  the  basis  for  the  economy  and  the  main  source  of  em¬ 
ployment,  has  been  cultivated  since  about  1640.  This  highly  intensive  crop  pro¬ 
vides  more  work  per  acre  than  any  other,  can  be  economically  grown  and  main¬ 
tains  soil  fertility.  Roughly  a  quarter  of  the  production  is  in  small  landholdings 
and  the  remainder  on  large  estates.  The  small  landholdings  are  about  30,000  in 
number,  with  an  average  size  of  a  third  of  an  acre  each  and  are  cultivated  by 
part-time  farmers  who  sometimes  work  as  laborers  on  the  estates  or  in  the  sugar 
factories  for  a  part  of  the  year.  The  estates,  which  compromise  some  240 
plantations  of  over  10  acres  each,  are  mainly  under  private  ownership  of 
families  who  settled  in  Barbados  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Other  crops 
are  cotton,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  livestock. 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

British  Guiana,  the  largest  member  in  land  area  of  the  British  West  Indies 
Sugar  Association,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  lying 
between  Venezuela  on  the  west  and  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam)  to  the  east.  It 
is  a  British  colony  with  full  internal  self-government  and  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  independence.  It  is  the  only  British  colony  in  South  America.  It.  will 
emerge  as  a  nation  under  the  name  of  “Guyana.”  The  country  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Spanish  and  finally  became  a  British  possession  in  1831.  It  is 
a  green,  subtropical  country  nearly  a.s  large  as  Great  Britain,  roughly  rectangular 
in  shape  penetrating  some  400  miles  southward  to  Brazil  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  coastline  extends  eastward  for  270  miles  from  the  Venezuelan 
border. 

The  country’s  land  mass  is  over  83,000  square  miles,  but  the  majority  of  its 
approximately  630,000  people  live  and  work  on  only  4  percent  of  its  surface.  The 
population  is  racially  heterogeneous  and  the  country  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Land  of  Six  Peoples,  with  the  principal  races  being  Negro,  East  Indian, 
Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  European,  as  well  as  the  remnants  of  Amerindian 
tribes  which  live  mainly  in  the  forests  and  savannahs. 

The  economy  is  narrowly  based  so  that  it  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  only  a  few  products  such  as  sugar,  bauxite,  and  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  the  country  as  having  three  geographical  zones  which 
may  be  designated  as  the  coastal  strip,  the  middle  belt,  and  the  highland  region. 
Each  has  distinctive  characteristics.  The  coastal  zone  is  a  densely  populated  and 
intensively  cultivated  ribbon  of  land  running  along  most  of  the  coastline  and  for 
a  short  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers.  Cultivation  rarely 
extends  beyond  10  miles  inland.  South  of  the  Coastal  Plain  the  land  rises  to  a 
gently  undulating  area  of  scrub  plain  and  forest.  This  is  an  area  which  is 
currently  undergoing  considerable  mineral  exploitation,  particularly,  bauxite, 
gold,  diamonds,  and  manganese.  The  highland  region  is  a  region  of  high 
mountains  beyond  which  lies  a  great  area  of  savannah. 

In  terms  of  value  of  production,  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  and  of 
general  influence  sugar  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  country.  Tradi¬ 
tionally  it  is  the  industry  upon  which  the  country  has  always  depended.  The 
bulk  of  the  cane  is  grown  on  plantations  owned  by  two  large  companies,  which 
also  operate  the  processing  factories,  but  there  are  a  number  of  small  farmers. 
Sugar  and  sugar  preparations  account  for  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
country’s  exports. 
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ANTIGUA 

Antigua  is  located  in  the  Leeward  Island  Chain  and  for  ministerial  purposes 
has  dependencies  of  the  islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda.  The  three  together 
are  considered  a  single  British  colony.  Antigua,  as  is  true  of  many  of  the  other 
areas  of  the  West  Indies,  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493.  It 
came  into  British  hands  in  1632. 

These  are  small  islands,  all  three  having  a  total  land  area  of  only  170  square 
miles.  Antigua  is  a  most  pleasant  island  with  deeply  indented  shores  lined  by 
reefs  and  shoals  with  many  natural  harbors.  The  extreme  heat  and  humidity 
normally  encountered  in  tropical  regions  are  tempered  by  the  almost  continual 
sea  breezes  and  limited  rainfall  making  “dry  and  sunny,”  perhaps  the  best 
overall  description  of  the  island’s  climate. 

Basically,  the  population  of  approximately  6.1,000  is  of  African  descent.  The 
economy  is  based  primarily  in  two  agricultural  crops,  sugar  and  cotton.  Sugar¬ 
cane  is'  grown  on  some  12,000  acres  at  present.  Harvesting  is  very  much 
dependent  on  rainfall  and  availability  of  labor  (some  of  the  required  force 
must  be  brought  from  nearby  islands).  The  island  has  one  sugar  factory. 

ST.  KITTS 

The  island  of  St.  Christopher  in  the  Leeward  Chain  (more  commonly  known 
as  St.  Kitts)  was  discovered  and  so  named  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1493. 
With  the  adjacent  islands  of  Nevis  and  Anguilla  it  constitutes  a  single  British 
colony  bearing  the  name  of  all  three  islands. 

It  was  the  first  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  to  be  settled  and  became  a 
British  possession  in  1783. 

St.  Kitts  has  a  total  area  of  65  square  miles.  Its  central  area  is  mountain¬ 
ous  and  forest  clad.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  cultivated  almost 
entirely  in  sugarcane.  Although  the  climate  is  hot  it  is  a  remarkably  healthy 
one  with  extremes  tempered  by  ocean  winds.  The  population  is  approximately 
50.000  people. 

The  principal  industry  of  St.  Kitts  is  the  raising  of  sugarcane,  which  is  grown 
on  approximately  15,000  acres. 

THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  areas  whose  sugar  industries  comprise  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar 
Association,  extend  in  an  arc  of  islands  from  Jamaica  in  the  north  down  to 
Trinidad  in  the  south  and  on  to  the  territory  of  British  Guiana  on  the  continent 
of  South  America.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  British  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana  comprise  a  strategic  chain  of  friendly  territories  in  the  Caribbean,  an 
area  that  becomes  more  vital  to  the  United  States  every  day.  Recognizing  this 
importance  the  United  States  recently  renegotiated  the  “bases  agreement”  made 
between  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  during  World  War  II  to  pro¬ 
vide  military  bases  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 
In  1961  the  United  States  dealt  directly  with  the  respective  territories  and  the 
agreement  was  extended  for  a  17-year  period. 

All  six  of  these  countries  enjoy  a  fully  democratic  form  of  government,  with 
universal  adult  suffrage  and  governments  wholly  elected  by  the  people  in  free 
elections.  Government  policy  is  in  the  hands  of  “cabinets,”  formed  from  the 
elected  members  of  the  majority  political  party  in  power  in  the  respective  parlia¬ 
ments. 

As  has  been  noted,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago  are  independent  nations. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  other  countries  also  will  shortly  become  fully  independ¬ 
ent  either  as  individual  units,  as  in  the  case  of  British  Guiana,  or  in  combination, 
in  the  case  of  Antigua,  Barbados,  and  St.  Kitts. 

All  of  these  areas  have  much  in  common  and  much  to  be  proud  of  by  way  of 
achievement  and  progress.  They  all  have  multiracial  societies  which  have  en¬ 
viable  records  in  the  field  of  race  relations.  They  have  been  repeatedly  con¬ 
gratulated  by  world  leaders  on  the  harmonious  blending  of  several  races  into  a 
single  people. 

Industrial  relations  are  especially  advanced  in  comparison  to  other  developing 
countries.  Labor  is  highly  organized  and  the  trade  union  system  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  for  two  decades.  The  normal  processes  of  wage  agreements,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  the  like  are  a  familiar  pattern.  The  trade  unions  of  the  area 
are  federated  in  the  Caribbean  Congress  of  Labor  and  are  fully  informed  of 
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developments  and  conditions  throughout  the  area  and  the  world  in  general.  The 
West  Indies  can  uniquely  claim  to  have  reached  the  stage  of  full  consultation 
and  negotiation  in  industrial  relations  along  the  lines  of  the  modern  patterns  of 
the  free  world. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  labor  shares 
virtually  automatically  in  any  increased  revenues  that  accrue  to  that  industry. 
In  all  the  territories  of  the  area  a  levy  is  imposed  on  sugar  for  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  in  the  industry,  including  provision  for  housing  schemes,  pensions, 
medical  services,  community  centers,  and  playing  fields.  These  expenditures  cost 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  the  West  Indies  agriculture  is  the  major  employer  and  sugar  provides  the 
firm  structure  on  which  diversified  economies  can  be  built.  No  less  than  18  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force  in  these  territories  is  directly  employed  in  the  sugar 
industry. 

In  some  developing  areas  of  the  world,  particularly  Latin  America,  a  criticism 
that  is  often  heard  is  that  the  more  prosperous  elements  of  society  make  no  effort 
to  aid  the  poorer  classes.  The  tax  systems  ring  with  inequity.  This  certainly 
cannot  he  said  of  the  West  Indies  where  taxation  on  personal  and  company  in¬ 
comes  is  levied  at  high  rates  and  taxes  are  collected.  As  far  as  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  is  concerned  a  direct  levy  on  export  sugar  is  made  in  all  territories — for 
stabilization  of  the  industry,  rehabilitation  and  improvements  in  field  and  fac¬ 
tory.  and,  most  importantly,  for  the  welfare  of  workers.  The  sugar  industry 
also  makes  a  considerable  contribution  to  local  treasuries  through  excise  duties. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

It  can  already  be  seen  that  the  sugar  industry  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
areas  of  the  British  West  Indies  but  let  us  now  be  more  specific  as  to  just  how 
major  a  role  the  industry  really  plays  in  their  economics.  It  may  be  accurately 
stated  that  sugar  has  been  the  economic  mainstay  for  centuries.  In  some  of 
the  territories  it.  represents  virtually  the  whole  source  of  revenue  and  produc¬ 
tion  capacity,  while  in  others  it  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  national  income. 
The  sugar  industry  provides  the  means  of  livelihood  and  sustenance  for  about 
one-quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the  area,  and  the  reasons  for  this  de¬ 
pendence  upon  sugar  are  sound.  Unlike  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.,  the  area  of 
cultivatable  land  is  scarce  relative  to  population.  The  West  Indies  must  grow 
sugar  because  it  is  the  only  crop  that  can  be  so  profitably  grown  in  small  tropical 
areas. 

In  terms  of  employment  the  following  chart  vividly  portrays  the  part  sugar 
has  in  providing  work  in  the  West  Indies : 


Directly 
employed 
by  sugar 
companies 

(1) 

Employed 
by  cane 
farmers 
(excluding 
self-employed) 

(2) 

Total 

(3) 

Estimated 

total 

labor 

force 

(4) 

Percentage 
(3)  of  (4) 

(5) 

Antigua.  _  - - 

2,500 

1, 200 

3,700 

25,000 

14.8 

21, 000 

21,000 

109,  000 

19.3 

19, 000 

19,000 

232,  000 

8.2 

Jamica _  __  _  - 

28,  500 

50, 000 

78,000 

650, 000 

12. 1 

6,000 

fi.OOO 

10, 000 

60.0 

Trinidad _  _  -  --  --- 

19,000 

33, 000 

52,000 

278, 000 

18.7 

Total.,  _  _ 

96, 000 

84,200 

180, 200 

1, 304, 000 

13.8 

Current  annual  wages  as  paid  by  sugar  companies,  estates  and  factories  are 


as  follows : 


V.8.  dollars 
per  annum 


Antigua _ 

Barbados- - 
Br.  Guiana 

Jamaica _ 

St.  Kitts__ 
Trinidad _ 


1. 144.  200 

15,  300. 000 

16,  563,  857 
14,  803.  886 

2,  414.  864 
12,  750,  798 


Total 


62.  977,  605 
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(In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  figure  is  for  nonstaff  workers  only.) 

As  a  further  note  on  wages  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  great  majority 
of  sugar  workers  are  paid  at  higher  rates  than  the  minimum  required  by  law. 
Bonus  payments  are  made  to  sugar  workers  in  all  territories.  Sales  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  increased  price  of  world 
market  sugar,  improved  the  revenues  of  sugar  companies.  These  additional 
revenues  were  divided  between  the  workers  and  employers,  by  agreement,  with 
tiie  trade  unions,  and  paid  out  as  additional  bonuses,  it  can  be  seen  therefore, 
that  everyone  benefits  from  sales  to  the  United  States — down  to  the  lowest  paid 
employee. 

The  value  of  sugar  and  sugar  products  in  relation  to  national  income  and  total 
exports  is  indicated  by  these  two  charts  : 


National  income 


Total  value  of 
sugar,  ruin  and 
molasses 
produced 
(U.S.  dollars 
per  annum) 

(1) 

Total  gross 
domestic 

(2) 

Percentage 
(1)  of  (2) 

(3) 

Per  capita 
national 
income 
(U.S.  dollars) 

(4) 

Antigua..  _ _ _ _ 

3,  424,  200 

13,  500,  000 

24 

225 

Barbados . . . . 

31,380,000 

76,  560,  000 

41 

324 

Br.  Guiana  ..  _ _ _ 

42,  600,  000 

150,000,000 

28 

205 

Jamaica . .  .  _ _ _ 

55,  056,  462 

707,  000,  000 

8 

384 

St.  Kitts _  _ _ _ . 

5,  459,  795 

13,  693,  380 

40 

159 

Trinidad .  .  _  .  .. 

37,  819, 800 

597,  600,  000 

6 

510 

Total. . .  . 

175,  740,  257 

1,  558, 353, 380 

11 

Exports 


Total  value 
of  exports  of 
sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses 

Total  value 
of  all  visible 
exports 

Percentage 
(1)  of  (2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Antigua.  ..  ... 

3, 270, 000 
29,  616,  000 
40,  800,  000 
46,  046,  972 
4,  620, 000 
28,  229,  654 

3,  540, 000 
42,  000,  000 

1  94,  800,  000 

2  248,  360,  000 

4,  800,  000 

3  356,  360, 000 

99 

Barbados..  .. 

71 

43 

19 

96 

British  Guiana .  __ 

Jamaica . 

St.  Kitts..  _ _  .  ... 

Trinidad _  __  ...  __  _ 

Total.  . . 

152, 582,  626 

749, 860, 086 

20 

'  Includes  bauxite  to  the  value  of  US$17, 700,000. 

2  Includes  bauxite  and  alumina  to  the  value  of  US$79 ,606,000. 
2  Include  petroleum  products  to  the  value  of  US$175,560,000. 


It  is  essential  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  small 
farmer,  as  opposed  to  the  large  companies  that  operate  large  estates,  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  these  farmers  is  vital  to  the  stability  of  their  countries.  These  are  the 
people  who  supply  vast  quantities  of  cane  to  the  factories  for  processing.  This 
table  below  shows  the  number  of  independent  cane  farmers  by  territory  and  the 
annual  payments  made  for  cane  supplied  to  factories. 
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Number  of 
cane  farmers 
and  small 
holders 

Payment 
for  cane 
(In  U.S. 
dollars) 

3,000 
16,000 
2,  464 
24, 148 

2, 106,  600 
21,900,000 
367, 118 
22, 956, 839 
3, 285, 271 
4. 946, 917 

11,000 

56,  612 

55,  562, 745 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  is  currently  over  1,3-50,000  long  tons. 
It  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years.  The  British  West  Indies  Sugar 
Association  ships  approximately  900,000  long  tons  to  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
each  year.  With  total  local  consumption  of  approximately  140, (XX)  long  tons 
the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  can  make  available  at  least  300,000  long 
tons  to  the  United  States  market. 

In  1902  the  British  West  Indies  was  accorded  a  tmsic  quota  position  of  approxi¬ 
mately  90,000  short  tons.  However,  British  West  Indies  entered  our  market 
for  the  lirst  time  in  1901  and  its  deliveries  since  then  are  as  follows : 

Short  tons  Short  tons 

1961 _  205,845  1964 _  142,228 

1902 _  181,  661  1965 _ 1 140,  935 

1963 _  141,  356 

1  Authorized  thus  far. 

These  figures  indicate  average  shipments  during  the  period  1961  through  1964 
to  be  182,772  short  tons.  This  is  indeed  a  creditable  performance  record  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  British  West  Indies  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
improve  upon  it. 

The  member  countries  of  the  British  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  are  still 
very  much  in  the  underdeveloped  category.  Definite  efforts  are  being  made 
to  diversify  their  economies  but  for  quite  some  time  in  the  future  they  will 
have  to  rely  greatly  upon  the  production  or  extraction  of  basic  commodities.  It 
does  these  countries  no  good  to  produce  unless  they  can  sell  their  products 
abroad  in  stable  markets  for  adequate  prices. 

We  have  attempted  to  emphasize  just  how  important  sugar  is  to  the  British 
West  Indies.  It  is  a  basic  commodity  of  paramount  importance  to  these  coun¬ 
tries.  We  hope  this  committee  wull  continue  to  favor  these  areas  by  making 
available  to  them  an  ever-expanding  market  for  their  sugar,  and  permitting  them 
to  continue  to  prove  they  are  a  dependable  proximate  source  of  supply. 


Appending  Statement  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behai.f  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
of  Ecuador,  Supplementing  the  Statement  of  Arthur  L.  Quinn  Submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  in  Hearings  on  Amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 

Ecuador  is  the  second  smallest  of  the  South  American  republics.  It  is  the 
most  densely  populated  country  on  the  continent  (4,500,000).  It  lies  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  crossed  by  the  equator. 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  territory,  including  Quito,  the  capital,  stretches 
south  from  the  equatorial  line.  It  has  an  approximate  land  area  of  111,168 
square  miles,  that  is,  about  the  area  occupied  by  Italy.  To  the  north,  the 
country  is  bordered  by  Colombia,  to  the  east  and  south  by  Peru,  to  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  four  clearly  defined  geographical  regions:  the  coast;  the  Andean 
Mountains  and  Valleys ;  the  eastern  slopes  and  jungle  stretching  toward  the 
interior  of  the  continent ;  and  the  Gallapagos  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
coastal  area  known  as  La  Costa,  which  covers  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  the 
country’s  surface,  provides  nearly  all  of  the  country’s  export  products  (95  per¬ 
cent),  both  agricultural  and  mineral.  These  are  principally,  bananas,  cocoa, 
rice,  coffee,  sugar,  toquilla  palm,  which  is  used  in  hand  woven  strawliats,  and 
petroleum  ;  95  percent  of  the  country’s  exports  are  of  agricultural  origin. 
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The  Ecuadoran  sugar  industry  is  an  example  of  the  success  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  responsible  performance  of  its  obligations  to  its  own  domestic 
market  and  a  national  economy  as  a  whole.  During  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Ecuador,  with  its  low  standard  of  living  and  low  production  level,  in  a 
routine  traditional  way,  had  been  satisfying  the  nation’s  sugar  needs.  However, 
in  the  wake  of  the  world  economic  crisis  of  1929-33,  aggravated  in  Ecuador  by 
the  collapse  of  cocoa  exportation,  on  whose  monoculture  the  economy  had 
previously  depended,  great  deficits  in  sugar  requirements  emerged,  as  a  result 
of  which,  the  country  had  to  import  sugar  for  many  years,  a  fact  which 
worsened  the  general  economic  situation. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  like  the  rest  of  the  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Ecuador  entered  into  a  period  of  recuperation  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  P.ut  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1950  that  the  sugar  industry  began 
to  advance  with  rapid  strides.  During  the  decade  of  1950-59,  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  sugar  industry  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  obstacles  that 
had  been  impeding  its  development  and  managed  to  overcome  them  by  reequipping 
the  sugar  mills  and  completely  renovating  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  cutting 
of  sugarcane.  The  result  was  decisive.  The  increase  during  the  first  4  years 
was  barely  noticeable,  but  unquestionable.  With  an  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  2.2  percent  production  increased  by  7  percent.  In  1955  there  was  a  jump  of 
36.2  percent,  an  increase  that  assured  further  expansion,  which,  by  1959.  reached 
106.921  short  tons  total  production.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  a  final  computa¬ 
tion  of  production  growth  showed  that  it  had  been  more  than  doubled  with  a 
total  increase  of  109  percent.  By  1964  total  production  of  the  two  principal 
mills,  which  account  for  approximately  92  percent  of  national  production,  was 
190.000  short  tons. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of  Ecuador  is  approximately  2.7 
percent  which  means  it  lias  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Tip  to  1950  the  sugar  industry  was  not  able  to  satisfy  local  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  country.  The  deficiency  was  made  up  hy  importation  of 
sugar  and  use  of  a  lower  form  known  as  panela  (made  from  a  noncentrifugal 
process).  The  per  capita  consumption  in  1950  was  calculated  to  be  15.1  kilo¬ 
grams  per  person.  As  low  as  this  appears,  still  it  was  an  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  amount  of  9.4  kilograms  per  person  for  the  period  of  1930-34.  With  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  consumption  per  capita  was  able  to  increase  to 
15.24  kilograms  by  1955,  to  15.4  kilograms  bv  1959,  and  to  20.11  kilograms  bv 
1964. 

The  expansion  efforts  of  the  Ecuadoran  sugar  industry  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  general  economic  growth  of  the  country  and  have  contributed 
substantially  to  improving  the  Nation’s  standard  of  living.  At  present  the  in¬ 
dustry  ranks  fourth  on  commodity  production,  and  sugar  is  the  fourth  largest 
item  of  export. 

In  1951  there  were  113.665  acres  of  land  planted  in  sugarcane,  or  6  percent 
of  the  producing  land  of  Ecuador.  Of  this.  36.595  acres,  or  32  percent  were 
used  for  the  industrial  production  of  sugar,  46  percent  for  panela.  and  22  per¬ 
cent  for  another  lower  form  of  sugar  known  as  aguardiento.  In  1959.  the 
area  dedicated  to  the  sugar  industry  had  increased  very  little,  while  the  area 
used  for  the  other  two  products  (panela  and  aguardiento)  registered  a  greater 
increase.  In  1964  the  total  amount  of  acreage  devoted  to  sugarcane  for  indus¬ 
trial  production  was  46.570  acres. 

The  sugar  industry  has  two  modern  mills,  San  Carlos,  owned  by  Sociedad 
Agricola  y  Industrial,  which  grinds  6,000  tons  of  cane  ner  day.  and  Valdez,  owned 
by  Compania  Azucarera  Valdez  whose  capacity  is  5,250  tons.  Both  are  well 
equipped,  efficient  factories  with  high  yields. 

The  two  main  producer-processors  have  been  able  to  greatly  expand  production 
without  substantially  increasing  the  amount  of  acreage  planted,  and  also  they 
have  constantly  increased  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry.  Tu 
the  years  of  great  expansion.  1960-64.  the  number  of  workers  increased  from 
about  11.000  to  over  17,000.  Approximately  70.000  people  benefit  directly  from 
the  industry. 

Substantial  investments,  thanks  to  credit  opportunities  both  from  within  and 
without  the  country,  were  made  in  order  to  effect  orderly  expansion  of  the 
industry.  In  addition  to  modernization  of  mills,  great  sums  were  expended  on 
increased  mechanization  and  cultivation  and  harvesting,  variation  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  cane  varieties,  irrigation,  and  intensive  use  of  fertilizers. 
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The  two  principal  mills  are  situated  near  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  the  main  sea¬ 
port  of  the  nation  and  the  largest  center  of  population  and  consumption.  The 
industry  has  a  network  of  rail,  river,  and  road  communications  which  facilitates 
transportation. 

Ecuadoran  sugar  workers  are  among  the  best  treated  employees  in  the  nation. 
They  earn  more  than  twice  what  is  earned  by  the  average  worker  in  Ecuador. 
Sugar  workers  are  unionized  and  represented  by  “Comites  de  Empressa”  (enter¬ 
prise  committees) .  These  committees  represent  at  least  50  percent  of  the  workers 
and  they  conduct  all  collective  bargaining  negotiations  with  the  sugar  companies. 
They  are  controlled  and  directed  by  Federal  laws. 

Among  the  many  benefits  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  two  principal  mills  are: 

1 .  15  days  of  vacation  per  year. 

2.  60  half-days  paid  allowance  for  sickness. 

3.  50  percent  of  salary  paid  in  the  event  of  accidents  suffered  at  work,  such 
benefit  lasting  for  up  to  1  year  of  disability. 

4.  Free  hospitalization,  medicine  and  medical  services. 

5.  Gratuitous  payment  of  1  month’s  salary  per  year. 

6.  Participation  in  10  percent  of  the  company  profits  each  year. 

7.  Retirement  benefits  after  25  years  of  continuous  work  for  one  company. 

8.  Retirement  benefits  under  a  system  of  social  security  at  age  65  with  30  years 
of  participation  in  the  program.  Under  this  system  a  worker  may  also  retire  at 
age  55  without  having  the  required  30  years  membership  and  also  receive  a  scaled- 
down  rate  of  benefits. 

0.  A  “Semana  Integral”  which  is  equivalent  to  a  day  and  a  half's  free  salary 
per  week.  A  worker  is  also  paid  additional  amounts  if  he  works  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sundays  with  100-percent  surcharge  on  his  salary. 

10.  Groceries  and  other  provisions  sold  to  workers  at  cost  through  modern 
factory  supermarkets. 

11.  Free  schools  for  workers’  children. 

12.  Free  movies  for  workers  and  their  families. 

13.  Certain  gratuitous  death  benefits. 

14.  Unemployment  protection  provided  by  means  of  a  social  security  system. 

15.  Credit  facilities  available  for  building  loans,  on  20-  and  30-year  terms 
through  the  social  security  system. 

All  in  all  the  fringe  benefits  paid  to  sugar  workers  signify  about  6.47  percent  of 
the  total  cost  or  production,  including  marketing  costs  in  bringing  the  finished 
product  to  the  consumer. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  is  a  completely  national  industry  from  every 
respect  including  capital  invested,  direction  and  administration,  employees  and 
raw  materials  used. 

Ecuador,  as  an  underdeveloped  nation  with  a  limited  number  of  commodities 
which  can  be  economically  produced,  must  trade  to  survive  and  the  items  it  has 
to  offer  for  trade  are  few.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  Ecuador  used  to  have 
a  monoculture  which  was  wholly  dependent  on  cocoa.  The  sugar  industry,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  for  diversification  within  the  economy,  and  particularly  within 
the  area  of  agricultural  production,  raised  its  production  by  means  of  modern¬ 
ization  of  facilities  in  both  field  and  mill.  By  so  doing  the  industry  not  only  was 
able  to  satisfy  national  consumer  needs  hut  also  produce  a  sufficient  surplus 
t  o  make  available  a  badly  needed  additional  crop  for  export. 

It  was  in  1061.  following  the  cessation  of  importation  by  the  United  States 
of  Cuban  sugar,  that  Ecuador  first  shipped  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In 
that  year  the  nation  delivered  a  total  of  36,010  tons.  In  1062,  the  Ecuadoran 
sugar  industry  sought  and  was  granted  a  basic  quota  position  in  the  U.S.  sugar 
market.  By  the  amendments  passed  that  year  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1048.  Ecuador 
was  awarded  a  basic  quota  of  approximately  25.000  tons  (when  the  consumption 
estimate  of  the  United  States  was  set  at  9,700,000  tons).  Following  is  a  record 
of  Ecuadoran  sugar  shipments  to  the  United  States  : 


Year 

Basic  quota 

Charged  to 
basic  quota 

Global 

quota 

Deficit 

allocation 

Total 

deliveries 

U.S.  con¬ 
sumption 
estimates 

1961 _ _ _ 

36,  010 
10,011 
28,  048 
25,  200 
57.  114 

36,  010 
66,  861 
57, 997 
58, 106 

10,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
10,  400,  000 
9, 800,  000 
9,  200,  000 

1 902 _ 

10.  011 
27,048 
25,  200 
0) 

40, 068 
28, 156 
32,  906 

16,  782 
2.  793 

1963  _  _ _ _ _ 

1964 _ 

1965 _ _ 

'Authorized. 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  chart,  although  Ecuador  was  awarded  only 
the  basic  quota  of  approximately  25,000  tons,  it  has  been  able  to  consistently 
supply  to  the  United  States  more  than  twice  that  amount  of  sugar,  since  the 
passage  of  the  19(52  amendments.  As  you  know,  it  was  during  these  years  that 
the  United  States  put  forth  urgent  calls  to  all  supplying  nations  to  ship  sugar 
over  and  above  basic  quota  allocations.  Ecuador  responded  to  these  pleas  in 
an  extremely  admirable  fashion.  It  did  so  despite  the  fact  that  it  could  have 
sold  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  on  the  world  market  and  received  greater 
profit. 

On  the  basis  of  its  past  performance,  its  proven  dependability  and  loyalty  to 
the  U.S.  market,  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador  feels  justified  in  requesting  of 
Congress  a  substantial  increase  in  the  basic  quota  allocation  of  25,000  tons, 
made  under  the  1902  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
increase  we  leave  to  the  sound  discretion  of  this  committee.  But  Ecuador  is 
in  a  position  to  offer  upward  of  90  million  tons,  to  this  market.  Whatever  the 
quota,  the  United  States  would  be  assured  of  a  certain  source  of  supply  for 
this  amount  of  sugar  each  year,  and  even  greater  quantities,  should  this  country 
need  it — and  all  of  this  sugar  is  within  10  or  12  days  shipping  time  to  U.S. 
ports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sugar  industry  of  Ecuador,  to  assure  that  it  will 
always  have  an  abundant  supply  for  the  U.S.  market,  will  reserve  a  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  50  percent  of  its  basic  quota,  which  amount  will  not  be  sold  in 
other  markets  until  released  by  the  United  States.  New  bulk  storage  facilities 
are  being  constructed  in  Ecuador  and  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
that  such  a  reserve  be  held,  whatever  space  is  necessary  to  fulfill  this  commit¬ 
ment  will  be  appropriate  to  it. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  presented  this  statement  to  this  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee  and  we  respectfully  submit  it  for  your  study  and  consideration. 


Appending  Statement  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
of  Panama  Supplementing  the  Statement  of  Arthur  L.  Quinn  Submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  in  Hearings  on  Amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 

The  Republic  of  Panama  forms  an  isthmus  that  connects  the  gigantic  land- 
mass  of  South  America  with  Central  and  North  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Costa  Rica  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  on  the  south  by  Colombia  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lying  only  9°  above  the  Equator  and  being  bisected  by  the 
Panama  Canal  it  has  become  the  crossroad  of  world  trade  and  is  the  geographic 
center  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  two  ranges 
which  together  traverse  its  entire  length.  The  mountains  enclose  many  fertile, 
well-drained  valleys  and  plains.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  there  are 
great  expanses  of  intense  tropical  jungle. 

The  Nation  is  480  miles  in  length  and  from  37  to  110  miles  in  width.  It  has 
a  landmass  of  28.576  square  miles,  which  by  way  of  comparison  makes  it  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  the  size  of  Florida.  Approximately  65  percent  of  Panama’s 
total  population  live  in  rural  areas.  Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the 
rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  growing  a  large  variety 
of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  only  a  fraction  of  the  rich  interior  plains  and 
valleys  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  traverses  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  the  primary  reason  for  the 
neglect  of  Panama’s  rural  areas.  Analysts  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
Nation  have  found  that,  much  of  the  labor  force,  instead  of  being  employed  in  more 
productive  areas,  is  concentrated  in  the  terminal  cities,  the  economies  of  which 
are  closely  linked  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Other  students  of  the  subject  have  at¬ 
tributed  the  neglect  of  the  rural  areas  to  various  other  factors,  such  as  lack  of 
adequate  farming  and  transportation  facilities,  large  scale  land  speculation,  and 
an  inefficient  land  tenure  system. 

The  leading  industries  of  Panama  are  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  mining,  and 
to  a  small  extent  light  industry.  In  the  area  of  agriculture  the  principal  activ¬ 
ities  are  livestock  raising  and  the  growing  of  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  rice, 
maize,  and  tobacco.  The  forestry  and  mineral  industries  are  conducted  on  a 
rather  small  scale  but  there  is  great  untapped  potential  for  both.  The  fishing 
industry  consists  of  several  major  companies  which  export  the  bulk  of  their 
catches  to  the  United  States,  the  most  important  item  being  shrimp. 
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Towering  over  Panama’s  past  and  future  is  the  Panama  Canal  which  lies 
within  the  Canal  Zone,  the  U.S.  Government  reservation.  It  occupies  375  square 
miles  of  land  and  275.52  square  miles  of  inland  and  tideland  waters.  The  ('anal 
Zone  occupies  a  relatively  small  area  in  the  nation  of  Panama.  Its  total  land 
area  is  slightly  over  1  percent  of  Panama,  and  the  zone’s  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  47.500  usually  runs  about  4  percent  of  that  of  Panama's,  whose 
population  in  1904  was  estimated  to  he  approximately  1,250,000  people  The 
canal  is  an  omnipresent  component  of  Panamanian  national  life,  and  has  always 
been  the  focal  point  for  internal  politics. 

(  The  strategic  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  particularly  to  the  United 
States  and  also  to  this  hemisphere,  has  often  been  proved.  During  World  War 
II.  5.300  combat  vessels  transited  the  canal  and  8,500  other  ships  carried  troops 
or  military  cargoes  through  it.  This  was  an  implied  saving  in  much  time  and 
money  for  allied  nations.  A  similar  phenomenon  occurred  in  1953  during  the 
Korean  war.  Over  1,000  U.S.  Government  vessels  used  the  Panamanian  water¬ 
way  to  carry  supplies  to  the  U.N.  forces  in  the  Far  East.  And  now,  once 
again,  in  the  ever-widening  war  in  Vietnam,  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
canal  is  being  reemphasized.  Already,  crack  fighting  units  and  the  materials 
to  supply  them  are  passing  through  this  vital  waterway  bound  for  the  conflict. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States,  which  rests  in  large  measure  upon  our  Na¬ 
tion's  economic  well-being,  depends  in  turn  upon  the  availability  of  raw  materials 
loi  its  ever-growing  industry.  It  has  been  said  that  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  1956  demonstrated  the  need  to  keep  the  Panama  Canal  in  effective  opera¬ 
tion.  if  serious  destruction  of  the  economies  and  defense  capabilities  of  many 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be  avoided.  In  1962  approximately  22  - 
189.000  long  tons  of  U.S.  exports  and  17.669,000  tons  of  U.S.  imports,  and 
5,620,000  tons  of  cargoes  moving  in  the  U.S.  intercoastal  trade  passed  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  canal  permits  a  substantial  saving  for  the  United 
States  in  both  intercoastal  and  foreign  trade.  By  reducing  transportation  costs, 
it  benefits  the  American  consumer. 

I  hat  the  T  nited  States  needs  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  aptly  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  currently  exploring  the  possible  construction  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  canal,  the  site  of  which  will  probably  also  be  in  Panama.  Because  the 
United  States  relies  so  heavily  upon  the  existence  of  the  canal.  It  must  of 
necessity  be  continually  and  vitally  concerned  with  the  economic  stability  of 
the  nation  of  Panama.  For  years  income  from  the  lease  of  the  canal  has  largely 
supported  the  national  economy.  One-third  of  all  Panamanian  revenue  derives 
from  the  zone,  through  wages  paid  employees  and  expenditures  by  and  on  behalf 
of  temporary  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to  this  zone  and  maintenance  of  canal 
facilities. 

Undoubtedly  a  strong  motivating  factor  in  the  recent  decision  of  President 
Johnson  to  give  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  was  concern  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  of  the  country.  The  eventual  effect  of  bringing  the  zone  within 
the  Republic  of  Panama  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

With  such  emphasis  upon  the  zone,  important  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
been  neglected,  but  in  recent  years  steps  have  been  taken  to  diversify  the  economy 
and  reduce  the  tremendous  gap  that  Panama  perpetually  suffers  in  its  ratio  of 
imports  to  exports.  In  1964.  for  example,  Panama  had  total  imports  from  all 
sources  of  $169.1  million,  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  over  1963,  while  exports 
were  $59.1  million,  an  increase  of  22  percent  over  1963.  The  biggest  beneficiary 
of  the  Panamanian  necessity  for  importation  has  always  been  the  United  States. 
In  1963  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Panama  amounted  to  $74 
million,  as  compared  with  $66.7  million  in  1962.  This  represents  approximately 
45  percent  of  all  total  foreign  procurement  for  a  country.  The  1964  figures  show 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $109,835,775,  while  exports  to  this 
country  amounted  to  only  $40,147,690 — a  great  deficit  in  our  favor. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  only  a  fraction  of  the  fertile  lands  that  could  be 
devoted  to  agricultural  production  have  been  put  under  cultivation.  But  in  recent 
years  concerted  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  production  of  basic  com¬ 
modities.  The  Government  is  conducting  programs  for  the  purchasing  of  crops 
at  fixed  prices,  lending  agricultural  equipment  to  farmers,  and  advancing  money 
to  encourage  the  setting  up  of  new  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  existing  ones.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industries 
is  coordinating  plans  for  the  Economic  Development  Institute  and  the  Agrarian 
Reform  Commission.  These  agencies  have  concentrated  on  planning,  increasing, 
diversifying,  and  rationalizing  agriculture  and  thus  far  have  been  achieving  good 
success. 
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In  the  same  vein  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable  interest  in 
Panama’s  participation  in  the  Central  American  common  market.  The  present 
Government  is  said  to  believe  that  Panama  has  no  choice  but  to  associate  itself 
with  the  common  market  to  obtain  access  to  a  market  of  15  to  16  million  people. 
President  Robles  has  recently  announced  the  creation  of  a  Foreign  Trade  Ad¬ 
visory  Department  which  will  deal  principally  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Central  American  common  market. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  has  instituted  various  pro¬ 
grams  in  cooperation  with  the  several  agencies  of  the  Panamanian  Government. 
It  has  recently  approved  a  $2.5  million  loan  to  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
foster  agricultural  development.  Also  there  have  been  recently  expanded  loan 
programs  in  this  sector  by  two  local  private  U.S.  banks.  In  its  capacity  of  a 
principal  participant  in  activities  of  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
various  multinational  financial  institutions  the  United  States  has  also  done 
much  to  foster  the  economy  of  Panama. 

However,  it  should  be  quickly  noted  that  while  the  United  States  is  attempting 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  Panamanian  economy,  it  does  not  mean  that  our 
exports  will  he  deprived  of  sales  opportunities  while  the  dollar  gap  is  being 
closed.  On  the  contrary,  recent  Department  of  Commerce  reports  indicate  con¬ 
siderable  opportunity  exists  in  various  sales  areas,  particularly  agricultural 
and  related  equipment. 

Any  discussion  of  the  expansion  of  agriculture  in  Panama  must  include  special 
reference  to  the  sugar  industry.  Sugar  is  the  fifth  ranking  industry  in  Panama 
and  ranks  fourth  among  agricultural  commodities.  Sugar  is  grown  in  eight 
of  Panama’s  provinces  with  heaviest  production  being  centered  in  Code.  Vara- 
guas.  and  Herrera.  Sugarcane  is  grown  on  a  total  of  approximately  23,500  acres, 
which  includes  the  plantations  of  the  2  principal  companies  and  the  farms  of 
over  2,100  independent  growers. 

The  manufacturing  of  raw  sugar  in  Panama  began  in  1014  and  has  steadily 
developed  in  scope  and  in  importance.  There  are  today  two  commercial  mills, 
Azucarera  Nacionale,  S.A.  and  Compania  Azucerera  La  Estrella,  S.A.,  which 
manufacture  raw  sugar  from  cane  grown  on  their  own  plantations,  and  on  the 
farms  of  the  independent  growers.  The  investment  in  the  sugar  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  nation  representing  approximately  $20  million.  Almost  all 
equipment  and  machinery  used  in  Panamanian  sugar  production  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

The  two  mills  have  a  combined  daily  grinding  capacity  of  6,000  tons  of  sugar 
cane.  This  will  he  increased  to  approximately  10.000  tons  per  day  by  1970. 
Raw  and  refined  sugar  is  produced  as  well  as  alcohol,  molasses,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  companies  have  always  enjoyed  good  relations  with  the  Government, 
local  consumers,  and  the  public  in  general.  The  high  quality  of  the  refined  sugar 
produced  is  recognized  by  domestic  consumers  as  well  as  foreign  users. 

The  prominent  and  respected  families  of  Chiari  and  Delvalle-Penso  have 
cautiously  guided  the  sugar  industry  on  a  course  of  gradual  expansion.  Now, 
with  Government  urging,  it  is  their  desire  bo  increase  the  rate  of  development 
in  the  hope  of  affording  the  nation  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  increased 
sales  of  this  important  money  crop,  through  which  she  can  obtain  the  badly 
needed  foreign  exchange  which  is  necessary  for  continued  national  growth.  The 
following  chart  indicates  the  gradual  increase  in  sugar  production. 

Short  tons 
raw  value 


1955  to  I960  (average) 
1961  to  1962 - 

1963  to  1964 _ 

1964  to  1965 - 


25,  000 
40.  000 
54,  000 
63.  000 


Approximately  29,000  tons  of  sugar  is  currently  consumed  domestically,  leaving 
over  30,000  tons  available  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

Exclusive  of  the  independent  farmers  the  sugar  industry  employs  over  3.300 
persons  and  provides  support  for  an  estimated  10.000  people.  Factory  employees 
are  unionized,  and  labor  contracts  are  negotiated  each  year.  Employees  enjoy 
numerous  fringe  benefits,  holidays,  sick  leave,  vacations,  and  medical  care. 

At  any  given  time  the  two  sugar  companies  can  store  20,000  tons  of  sugar  for 
the  American  market  with  existing  facilities.  New  bulk  storage  warehouses  are 
being  constructed  to  increase  storage  capacity  by  an  additional  10,000  tons.  In 
the  future,  Panama  can  have  on  hand  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.  market  (shipping 
time  5  to  7  days)  30,000  tons  of  refined  and  raw  sugar  depending  upon  our  needs. 
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It  is  an  avowed  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  tlie  developing  nations, 
particularly  those  in  this  hemisphere,  stable  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  basic 
commodities  at  fair  returns,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  obtain  dollars  needed  for 
sound  development.  Sugar,  proven  dollar  earner  for  the  nations  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  is  a  logical  choice  of  a  commodity  that  should  be  selected  for  expansion 
in  Panama.  A  valuable  source  of  revenue  could  be  provided  for  Panama  by 
affording  her  the  opportunity  to  ship  additional  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  over  and  above  the  basic  quota  allocation  of  approximately  15,000  tons 
which  she  was  awarded  by  virtue  of  the  1062  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act. 
It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  Panama  that  she  be  granted  a  quota  which  would  place 
her  on  a  par  with  the  other  participants  in  Central  America.  The  basic  quotas 
awarded  to  the  Central  American  nations  in  1962  were  as  follows:  Nicaragua, 
25.000  tons ;  Costa  Rica,  25,000  tons ;  Guatemala,  20,000  tons ;  and  El  Salvador 
10,000  tons. 

In  summary,  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country  of  Panama,  we 
strongly  urge  this  committee  to  consider  the  unique  position  that  Panama  enjoys 
in  this  hemisphere  and  in  particular  its  extraordinarily  sensitive  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  Because  of  our  vital  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  we 
must  necessarily  have  a  desire  for  well-being  and  tranquillity  within  the  nation 
of  Panama.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  assist  this  nation 
in  its  efforts  to  evolve  a  viable  economy.  In  order  to  do  this  Panama  must  be 
permitted  to  close  the  vast  chasm  that  has  always  existed  between  what  she  is 
forced  to  import  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  that  she  is  able  to  export. 
She  must  be  permitted  to  export  commodities  and  products  that  she  can  produce 
practically  and  sell  for  adequate  return.  Sugar  is  a  perfect  choice  for  such  a 
commodity.  In  comparison  to  the  amount  of  sugar  that  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumes  on  a  yearly  basis  the  award  of  an  additional  10.000  to  15,000  tons  of  basic 
quota  to  Panama  is  inconsequential,  but  an  increase  of  this  size  in  her  quantity 
of  exportable  sugar  would  be  of  immeasurable  importance  and  benefit  to  this 
small  nation. 

Me  respectfully  submit  this  plea  and  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  give  it 
favorable  consideration, 


Appending  Statement  of  Quinn  &  Quinn  on  Behalf  of  tiie  Sugar  Industry 
of  British  Honduras  Supplementing  the  Statement  of  Arthur  L.  Quinn 
Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  in  Hearings  on 
Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 

IVe  are  pleased  to  present  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  British  Honduras.  The  Corozal  Sugar  Co.  grows  substantial  quantities 
sugar  in  British  Honduras  and  processes  all  of  the  sugar  cane  produced. 

British  Honduras  is  officially  categorized  as  a  dependent  territory  of  Great 
Britain,  but  is  rapidly  emerging  as  an  independent  nation.  In  1964,  England 
granted  the  country  internal  self-government  and.  when  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  government  of  British  Honduras  consider  that  the  country  has  sufficiently 
developed,  she  will  then  be  granted  her  complete  freedom. 

Belize,  as  British  Honduras  is  known  throughout  Latin  America,  is  a  coastal 
strip  some  175  miles  long  and  about  70  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  point.  This 
small  corner  of  Central  America  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caribbean  below 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  land  area  of  8,867  square  miles, 
which  is  roughly  equal  to  the  size  of  massachusetts  and  it  is  the  second  smallest 
political  division  on  the  American  Continent,  being  slightly  larger  than  San 
Salvador,  the  smallest  Latin  American  state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northwest  by  Mexico,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  A  barrier  of  coral  reefs  and  small  islands  parallels  the  countrv 
at  distances  up  to  30  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  northern  half  of  British  Honduras  consists  mainly  of  a  low  lying  coastal 
plain,  which  is  frequently  swampy  but  contains  much  fertile  and  potentials 
rich  agricultural  land.  The  southern  half  of  British  Honduras  consists  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  a  coastal  plain  but  also  has  the  Maya  Mountain  Range  with  peaks 
rising  to  over  3,000  feet.  The  climate  is  generally  subtropical  and  is  on  the  whole 
agreeable  to  nontropical  peoples  and  the  raising  of  tropical  products  The  mean 
annual  temperature  for  the  nation  is  around  80°.  Along  the  coast  the  heat  and 
humidity  are  tempered  by  sea  breezes  during  most  of  the  year. 

British  Honduras,  with  a  population  slightly  in  excess  of  100,000  people  is 
one  of  the  least  populated  areas  in  the  world,  but  with  a  birth  rate  of  over  3 
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percent  it  lias  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  population  increase,  ('lose  to  half  of  the 
population  is  centered  in  and  around  the  capital  city  of  Belize.  The  long  and 
romantic  settlement  history  of  British  Honduras  has  produced  within  the  small 
population  a  great  variety  of  racial  types.  Attempts  at  classification  of  race  are 
very  unsatisfactory  due  to  the  great  amount  of  mixing  that  has  been  done  through 
the  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Negroes,  Latin  Americans,  American  Indians, 
and  whites,  and  all  combinations  thereof,  live  in  peace  and  harmony  within  the 
country.  A  variety  of  language  is  spoken  with  English  and  Spanish  predomi¬ 
nating. 

British  Honduras  once  comprised  a  major  portion  of  the  Mayan  Indian  empire. 
Once,  over  750,000  Mayans  lived  in  present-day  British  Honduras.  From  the  4th 
century  to  the  conquest  of  the  16th  century  their  civilization  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  advanced  in  the  new  world  but,  about  A.D.  900,  for  still  unknown 
reasons  they  abandoned  their  cities  in  and  about  British  Honduras  and  migrated 
elsewhere. 

The  first  Europeans  came  to  British  Honduras  in  1502  when  Columbus  sailed 
along  its  coast.  It  became  a  British  colony  in  1862  following  a  very  stormy 
history.  Up  until  1946  the  country  was  almost  forgotten  by  the  British.  Hurri¬ 
cane  winds  in  19.31  had  almost  destroyed  Belize  and  devastated  plantations.  By 
the  time  the  country  had  partially  recovered  World  War  II  arrived.  But,  start¬ 
ing  in  1946,  British  Honduras  took  on  a  new  look  and  approach.  The  British 
Government,  through  the  Colonial  Development  Co.,  encouraged  expansion  by  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  studies  on  economic  development  needs.  Serious  investment 
and  development  took  place  until  on  October  28.  1961,  the  fearsome  Hurricane 
Hattie,  with  winds  gusting  up  to  230  miles  per  hour,  devastated  the  country  and 
flooded  the  capital.  Reconstruction  and  development  following  Hurricane  Hattie 
has  been  very  well  organized  and  steady,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
country  is  able  to  stand  on  its  feet  economically. 

Self-governing  authority  is  vested  in  a  cabinet  consisting  of  a  Premier,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  George  C.  Price,  and  his  ministers.  Foreign  affairs  and  internal  security 
matters  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Colonial  Governor.  Politi¬ 
cal  stability  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  country. 

The  economy  of  British  Honduras  has  been  traditionally  based  on  forest 
products,  especially  tropical  woods  and  chicle,  the  basis  of  chewing  gum.  By 
any  standards  it  is  a  poor  country  and  has  never  been  able  to  support  its  small 
population.  Food  as  well  as  manufactured  articles  must  be  imported  in  great 
quantity.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  land  itself  are  the  primary  causes  of  the 
poor  economic  situation.  Various  circumstances  far  beyond  their  control,  such 
as  Hurricane  Hattie,  have  greatly  influenced  its  economic  position.  Mahogany 
has  become  harder  to  find  and  more  expensive  to  process.  Log  wood,  which 

served  as  a  source  of  dyestuffs  has  been  largely  replaced  by  synthetic  dyes 

and  artificial  gums  have  largely  replaced  chicle.  Thus  far  efforts  at  raising 

bananas  have  met  with  failure  due  to  Panama  disease.  British  Honduras 

exhibits  most  of  the  problems  typical  in  an  underdeveloped  country  except  that 
of  the  pressure  of  population.  It  is  afflicted  with  the  common  malady  of  so  many 
developing  nations;  that  is,  a  considerable  gap  between  her  exports  and  imports. 
Over  the  past  10  years  imports  for  British  Honduras  have  more  than  doubled. 
Although  total  exports  have  increased  significantly  the  country  still  finds  herself 
plagued  with  a  gross  imbalance  of  trade.  The  United  States  is  the  largest  single 
supplier  of  imports,  having  supplied  approximately  $10  million  worth  in  1964. 
as  opposed  to  taking  approximately  $4  million  worth  of  British  Honduran  exports. 
The  Government  is  acutely  aware  of  this  problem  and  if  the  country  is  ever  to 
balance  its  economy  it  must  place  emphasis  on  the  development  of  agricultural 
commodities.  As  mahogany  and  other  lumber  products  are  fast  declining  as  large 
export  items,  sugar  and  citrus  loom  as  the  most  important  products  in  the 
development  of  the  economy. 

On  paper,  the  problem  does  not  seem  so  gargantuan  as  the  trade  gap  might 
indicate.  The  country  has  plenty  of  unused  fertile  land,  particularly  in  the 
southern  portion.  The  subtropical  climate  suits  many  crops.  A  serious  handicap 
is  that  much  of  the  very  rich  soil  is  being  held  by  private  owners  for  speculation, 
in  the  hope  of  an  increase  in  acreage  prices.  But.  the  Government  still  owns  many 
thousand  fertile  acres  which  could  be  successfully  put  into  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  and  steps  will  probably  be  taken  to  force  absentee  landholders  to  either 
put  their  land  into  production  or  sell  it. 

The  Government’s  hardest  problem  will  be  to  convert,  not  the  land,  but  the 
people.  There  are  comparatively  few  farmers  in  British  Honduras.’  Of  the 
population  of  slightly  more  than  100, 000  over  one-third  of  the  people  are  crowded 
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into  the  capital  city  of  Belize.  There  are  about  15,000  more  people  in  other 
towns,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country  sparsely  inhabited. 

The  people  adhere  rigidly  to  patterns  of  traditional  prestige.  Many  of  the 
natives  feel  that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to  till  the  soil.  The  Government  is 
undertaking  a  vast  educational  and  psychological  effort  to  change  the  attitudes 
of  its  people.  It  is  earnestly  attempting  to  raise  the  level  of  economical  activities 
sufficiently  to  absorb  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  labor  resources. 

The  Government  of  British  Honduras  has  as  its  main  economic  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  the  attraction  of  private  investment  capital,  as  well  as  the  obtaining  of  loans 
and  technical  aid  in  order  to  broaden  its  shrinking  economic  base.  British 
Honduras  has  found  financial  help  extremely  hard  to  come  by  because  the  only 
government  that  can  render  assistance  is  Great  Britain  and  it  has  been  unable 
to  make  large  contributions  or  loans.  Current  U.S.  policy  does  not  permit 
this  country  to  make  loans  because  our  AID  funds  are  generally  not  available 
to  dependencies  of  other  nations.  It  cannot  participate  in  programs  of  multi¬ 
national  banks  because  it  is  not  a  contributing  member.  Therefore,  at  present, 
British  Honduras  must  look  only  to  private  investment  to  spur  its  economy. 

Definite  proof  of  the  effect  that  substantial  private  investment  can  have 
upon  the  economy  of  the  nation  was  evidenced  by  the  purchase  in  1964  by  the 
Corozal  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.  ,of  the  sugar  manufacturing  industry  of  British  Hon¬ 
duras.  Until  1963  there  was  but  a  single  sugar  factory  which  was  located  in 
the  northernmost  district  of  the  country.  No  more  than  28,000  tons  of  sugar 
had  ever  been  produced  in  British  Honduras.  In  its  first  year  the  Corozal 
Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  increased  production  by  more  than  20  percent  from  the  previous 
year  and  a  total  of  38,000  short  tons  of  sugar  was  produced.  More  than  20,000 
acres  of  sugarcane  will  be  harvested  this  year  and  production  is  expected  to 
amount  to  43,000  tons,  with  further  increases  planned  in  the  future. 

The  government  recently  negotiated  a  loan  of  nearly  $430,000  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  cane  farmers  of  the  country.  The  number  of  independent  cane  farmers 
has  increased  from  about  500  in  1962  to  the  present  total  of  850  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  ultimately  2.000  cane  farmers  will  participate  in  supplying  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  sugarcane  production  in  the  country. 

The  construction  of  a  new  sugar  factory  began  in  March  1965,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  operation  in  January  1967.  Land  clearing  and  planting  of  the 
additional  cultivation  acreage  to  supply  the  new  factory  is  progressing  and  it 
is  hoped  that  by  1970  between  70,000  and  75,000  acres  will  be  producing.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  expansion  is  in  excess  of  $20  million  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  sugar  industry  is  very  strictly  controlled  by  the  government  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  private  farmer  and  the  national  economy  in  general.  There 
is  a  "cane  cess”  which  is  in  the  amount  of  10  cents  per  ton  of  sugar  processed,  and 
this  amount  is  paid  directly  to  the  Cane  Farmers  Association  by  the  factory  in 
order  to  promote  the  production  of  privately  produced  cane. 

Wage  rates  for  sugar  workers  are  higher  than  any  other  area  in  the  Caribbean. 
There  are  minimum  wage  rates  which  are  44  cents  an  hour  for  factory  workers 
and  36  cents  per  hour  for  fieldworkers.  Presently  there  are  approximately  1,000 
employees  in  the  sugar  industry  and  there  will  be  more  than  twice  that  number 
for  the  new  factory.  Workers  usually  work  an  8-hour  day,  6  days  a  week. 
Canecutters  are  awarded  $1.75  per  ton,  usually  cut  from  6  to  7  tons  of  cane  a  day. 
They  share  in  a  profitsharing  scheme.  There  is  an  incentive  bonus  based  on  the 
company's  earnings  which  is  tied  to  the  price  of  sugar.  Workers  are  also  given 
numerous  holidays,  fringe  benefits,  sick  leave,  and  vacations. 

In  1962  British  Honduras  petitioned  the  Congress  for  a  80.000-ton  U.S.  quota. 
American  Factors,  the  large  Hawaiian  firm,  was  prepared  to  establish  a  second 
cane  factory  in  the  country  if  a  sizable  U.S.  market  could  be  assured.  Instead, 
Congress  awarded  a  quota  of  10,000  tons  and  American  Factors  withdrew  its 
offer.  With  no  expansion  of  facilities  production  remained  constant  at  about 
28,000  tons.  In  1962  British  Honduras  shipped  no  sugar  to  the  United  States  and 
in  1963  it  shipped  1,712  tons.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  202(D)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  forced  to  sanction  the  country,  for 
failing  to  fill  by  more  than  10  percent  its  quota  in  1963,  and  accordingly  British 
Honduras’  quota  for  1964  was  reduced  to  974  tons.  However,  by  virtue  of  addi¬ 
tional  shipments  under  the  global  quota,  the  country  did  ship  to  the  United  States 
during  1964  a  total  of  6,224  tons,  and  it  stood  ready  to  ship  an  additional  5,000 
tons  had  it  been  needed.  Thus  far  in  1965  it  has  been  authorized  to  ship  4,342 
tons  and  stands  ready  to  ship  another  10,000  tons.  By  1966  British  Honduras 
could  ship  20,000  tons  to  this  country  and  about  50,000  tons  in  1967. 
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The  performance  of  British  Honduras  in  1962-63  cannot  he  condoned.  How¬ 
ever.  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
1964  that  the  Corozal  Sugar  Co.  purchased  the  sugar  producing  facilities  in 
British  Honduras  and  embarked  upon  the  program  of  rapid  expansion  that  will 
enable  the  country  to  increase  its  production  and  more  than  meet  its  commit¬ 
ments  to  its  markets,  particularly  the  United  States.  This  tiny  nation  pleads 
with  this  committee  to  give  it  the  opportunity  to  show  how  well  it  can  perform  now 
that  its  sugar  industry  has  been  given  new  life. 

The  development  of  the  sugar  industry  has  been  a  tremendous  incentive  to 
development  of  the  country  in  general.  By  the  very  fact  that  such  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  was  announced  other  large  corporations  have  professed  interest  in  the 
country.  Economic  development  of  this  sort  would  also  lead  to  development 
of  infrastructure  which  is  so  badly  needed  for  advancement. 

Sugar  has  fast  become  the  most  important  industry  in  the  country.  In  its 
drive  toward  independence  it  can  only  make  economic  gains  by  enlarging  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  basic  agricultural  commodities.  But  it  does  it  no  good  to  produce  unless 
it  can  sell.  Considering  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  distributed  by  this 
committee  to  foreign  countries  an  award  of  a  relatively  minute  amount  to  British 
Honduras  could  accomplish  a  world  of  good  for  this  small  and  poor  neighbor  of  the 
United  States. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  petition  for  your  scrupulous  consideration. 

Senator  Long.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Albert  S.  Nemir.  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  S.  NEMIR.  REPRESENTING  THE 
BRAZILIAN  SUGAR  AND  ALCOHOL  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Nemir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Albert  S.  Nemir  of  the  firm  of  A.S. 
Nemir  Associates,  and  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hathoriii  Our  firm  represents  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  of 
Brazil,  an  entity  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  request  for  a  fair  par¬ 
ticipation  by  Brazil  in  the  foreign  quota  allocations  of  sugar  to  be  made 
under  II. R.  11135.  This  bill,  as  written,  corrects  some  of  the  inequities 
of  the  administration's  bill  which  was  unfair  to  Brazil,  the  largest 
exporter  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  greatest  available  sugar 
supplies  for  export,  the  greatest  reserve  stocks  for  emergency  supplies, 
and  the  greatest  potential  for  expansion. 

IMPROVED  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

I  am  sure  the  committee  members  are  aware  of  the  great  change 
which  occurred  in  the  Brazilian  Government  as  a  result  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Goulart  regime  in  April  1954  through  a  revolution  widely 
supported  by  the  people  of  Brazil.  In  the  words  of  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Brazil,  Mr.  Lincoln  Gordon,  this  revolution — 

may  well  take  its  place  alongside  the  initiation  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  ending 
of  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  defeat  of  communistic  aggression  in  Korea,  and  the 
solution  of  the  missile  base  crisis  in  Cuba,  as  one  of  the  critical  turning  points  in 
mid-20th-century  world  history. 

In  1962  we  presented  compelling  reasons  why  it  would  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  and  to  Brazil,  and  wholly  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act,  for  Brazil  to  receive  a  substantial  sugar 
quota  within  the  U.S.  system.  Those  same  reasons  apply  equally  well 
today,  but  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  record  of  the  Government 
of  Brazil  under  its  President,  Marshal  Humberto  Gastello  Branco, 
should  remove  the  objections  we  encountered  during  our  last  appear¬ 
ance.  The  new  Government  has  made  rapid  and  dramatic  strides  in 
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the  short  period  since  April  1961,  both  in  (lie  internal  life  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilians  and  in  world  affairs.  Internally,  steps  have  been  taken  to: 

1.  Institute  an  austerity  program  to  combat  inflation,  including 
withholding  tax  legislation. 

2.  Enter  into  an  investment  guarantee  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  make  certain  American  investors  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  future  should  they  participate  in  the  development 
of  Brazilian  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities. 

.‘5.  Amend  Brazilian  law  to  speed  up  legal  remittances  abroad 
of  profits,  dividends,  royalties,  and  payment  for  technical  services. 

4.  Expedite  settlement  of  expropriation  cases  the  previous  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  not  yet  resolved. 

o.  Institute  internal  reforms  in  Government  and  eliminate  cor¬ 
ruption. 

In  the  international  field  : 

_  1-  On  May  13, 1964,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  Brazil  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

2.  Brazil  responded  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  OAS  to  send 
troops  to  form  part  of  the  peace  force  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This  action  was  approved  on  May  19  by  the  Brazilian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  190  to  99  with  a  resolution  authorizing 
dispatch  of  troops,  and  on  May  20,  the  Senate  followed  suit  by  a 
vote  of  39  to  9.  Immediately  thereafter  more  than  a  thousand 
troops  were  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  at  a  cost  to  Brazil  of 
$1  million  a  month,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Brazil  is  the  only 
Latin  American  country  sending  more  than  a  token  force.  At 
the  request  of  the  OAS,  Brazil  made  available  Gen.  Hugo  Panasco 
A 1  vim  to  serve  at  commander  of  the  OAS  forces  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Subsequently,  Brazil  joined  the  United  States  and  El 
Salvador  in  furnishing  representatives  to  serve  on  the  OAS  ad  hoc 
peace  committee. 

3.  More  recently  Brazil  promptly  complied  with  a  U.X.  request 
and  made  available  10  officers  of  its  armed  services  to  form  part 
of  the  I  .X.  team  of  observers  of  the  cease-fire  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  short,  we  submit  that  Brazil  is  actively  demonstrating  both  at 
home  and  to  the  world  her  capacity  for  leadership  as  a  member  of  the 
community  of  nations  working  together  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
today's  world.  There  are  overwhelming  political  reasons  to  reward 
Brazil  now,  whereas  the  justification  is  greatly  diminished  for  con¬ 
tinuing  Cuba’s  quota  at  57.77  percent  of  permitted  foreign  imports 
from  countries  other  than  the  Philippines.  Brazil  needs  assurances 
of  a  substantial  permanent  quota  now. 

brazil’s  1965  QUOTA  INEQUITABLE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  spot  world  price  of  sugar  for  the  past  few 
months  has  been  around  2  cents  a  pound,  and  this  is  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  any  country  of  the  world.  Inci¬ 
dentally  and  parenthetically,  it  may  lie  observed  that  the  Brazilian 
Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  annually  compiles  cost  of  production 
figures.  Table  IV  gives  cost  data  in  terms  of  Brazilian  currency 
for  raw  sugar  in  the  1963-64  and  1964-65  crop  years.  The  cost  of 
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Transporting  sugar  from  mills  to  a  free  on  board  port  stowed  con¬ 
dition  averages  a  little  over  1  cent  per  pound  which  means  that  raw 
sugar  costs  in  Brazil  in  1964-65  averaged  about  5  cents  per  pound, 
free  on  board  port. 

Currently,  Brazil  is  forced  to  sell  on  the  world  market  over  three- 
fourths  of  her  export  supplies  at  these  dumping  prices.  Much  of  this 
is  the  result  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  formula  for  alloca¬ 
tions  for  1965  which  gives  double  weight  to  1964,  the  year  in  which 
U.S.  imports  were  the  lowest  in  over  20  years.  We  request  that  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  adjust  this  inequity  to  Brazil.  The  formula 
does  not  follow  the  foreign  quota  guidelines  established  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1962,  nor  is  it  in  line  with  the  criteria  and  objectives  which 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  the  last  31  years.  These  objec¬ 
tives  are: 

1.  To  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  with  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign 
countries. 

2.  To  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry  (an  adequate  and 
stable  supply) . 

3.  To  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

We  petition  the  committee  to  increase  Brazil’s  quota  by  applying  the 
criteria  established  by  the  Congress. 

REASON  FOR  DISREGARDING  1964  IN  ESTABLISHING  BRAZIL’S  QUOTA 

(1)  1963  was  the  most  critical  year  of  U.S.  sugar  supplies:  It  is 
well  known  to  this  committee,  as  well  as  to  housewives,  refiners, 
industrial  users,  and  the  entire  sugar  trade,  that  1963  was  a  more 
critical  year  than  1964  in  the  U.S.  supply  price  problem.  It  is  also 
Avell  known  to  this  committee  that  the  domestic  beet  crop  in  1963-64 
was  to  be  the  biggest  in  history.  Therefore,  it  was  an  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  when  the  United  States  asked  for  the  advance  commitment  of 
1  million  tons  of  the  global  quota  for  1964  as  early  as  December  1963 
and  January  1964.  Furthermore,  this  was  only  two-thirds  of  the 
total  global  quota  of  1,503,861  tons  to  be  allocated  for  1964. 

Table  III  illustrates  the  relative  importance  of  sugar  supplies  in 
the  2  critical  years  1963  and  1964,  and  demonstrates  that  1963  was 
a  far  more  critical  year.  For  example,  the  table  shows  the  entries 
and  marketings  of  sugar  in  1963  in  the  continental  United  States  to 
have  been  10,515,000  tons,  as  compared  with  1964  when  only  9,109,000 
tons  were  entered  and  marketed — or  a  reduction  of  1.406,000  tons. 
Supplies  required  in  1964  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines  were  reduced  from  3,360,000  tons  in  1963  to  2,369,000 
tons  in  1964,  a  decrease  of  nearly  a  million  tons.  Furthermore,  the 
year  1964  was  characterized  by  depressed  prices  after  the  first  of  the 
year — so  much  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  30-year  history  of 
the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  administration  resorted  to  quar¬ 
terly  quotas  in  order  to  bring  the  depressed  sugar  price  in  the  United 
States  up  to  the  levels  of  the  objective  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  comparative  situations  in  1963  and  1964  having  thus  been 
described  in  general  terms,  it  is  pertinent  here  to  insert  statistical 
data  regarding  the  performance  of  foreign  sugar  suppliers  during 
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the  period  when  world  market  prices  were  higher  than  U.S.  prices; 
that  is,  from  February  1963  to  May  1964.  The  last  quarter  of  1963 
was  the  most  critical  in  this  period  when  the  indicated  average  loss 
to  a  supplier  selling  in  the  U.S.  market  rather  than  the  world  market 
was  about  $53  per  ton.  The  following  table  (with  figures  in  short 
tons)  shows  that  Brazil  supplied  the  United  States  with  more  sugar, 
at  the  greatest  loss,  during  this  period  than  any  other  country. 


Imports 
October, 
November, 
and  Decem¬ 
ber  1963 

Percent  of 
total  ship¬ 
ments  in  4th 
quarter 

World 
premium 
over  U.S. 
price 

Brazil . . . . . . . . . 

227, 000 
94, 000 
29,000 
142. 000 
70,000 
17,  000 
269, 000 

26.8 
11. 1 
3.4 

16.7 
8.2 
2.0 

31.8 

Dominican  Republic . . . . . . 

Mexico _  _  _  . 

Peru _ 

i  -f  $2. 18 

2  +3.  23 

3  +2.  52 

Australia.. . . . . . . . 

Rritish  West  Indies . 

Other  23  suppliers . .  . . . _  _  . __ 

Total,  excluding  Philippines _ _ 

848, 000 
223,  000 

100.0 

Philippines . .  . . . . 

Total,  including  Philippines _ _ _ 

1, 071, 000 

1  October. 

November. 
3  December. 


Source:  USDA  Sugar  Division,  Oct.  8,  1965. 

Another  important  facet  of  the  situation  that  existed  during  the 
entire  period  of  higher  world  prices  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
(with  figures  in  short  tons)  comparing  U.S.  imports  of  global  sugar 
from  principal  quota  holders  from  January  1963  to  May  1964: 


Global  sugar 

Global  sugar 

Total 

Change  in 

imported 

imported 

imports 

administra- 

(January  to 

(January 

(January 

tion's  double 

December 

to  May 

1963  to 

weight  1964 

1963) 

1964) 

May  1964) 

formula 

282, 000 
198,000 
21,000 

0 

282, 000 
219,000 
229, 000 
234, 000 

282, 000 
240, 000 
437, 000 
260, 000 
180,  000 
56,000 

Dominican  Republic. _  _  ...  _ _ 

21,000 

Mexico _  .  .. 

208, 000 
26, 000 

0 

Peru.  _ _ _  _  _ _  . 

208, 000 
180, 000 

0 

180',  000 
28,000 

28,000 

Source:  USDA  Sugar  Division,  Oct.  8,  1965. 


(2)  Abundant  supply  prospects  were  indicated  late  in  1963 :  It  was 
clear  in  late  1963  (November-December)  that  the  1963-64  U.S.  con¬ 
tinental  beet  crop  and  the  mainland  cane  crop  would  be  the  largest 
in  history.  Similarly,  1963-64  world  production  of  beet  sugar  which 
is  largely  produced  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember,  was  also  known  to  be  of  record  proportions.  Further,  many 
major  sugar-producing  countries  such  as  Australia,  Mauritius,  and 
Fiji,  produced  their  crops  from  June  to  November  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  position  in  December  1963- January  1964  to  commit  sugars 
to  the  United  States  based  on  a  harvest  just  finished — and  these  crops 
were  at  high  levels. 
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Considering  that  these  large  increases  in  production  should  have 
been  obvious  at  the  time,  on  questions  the  justification  for  the  un¬ 
usual  action  taken  to  obtain  forward  commitments  of  sugar  at  this 
point  in  time.  In  fact,  sugar  marketing  specialists  could  well  raise 
the  question  that  the  U.S.  action  in  obtaining  forward  commitments 
of  1  million  tons  of  sugar  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world 
market  price  above  the  U.S.  price  for  the  first  5  months  of  1964,  or  at 
least  for  longer  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  Brazil  only  committed  her  basic  quota  and  did  not 
offer  to  supply  against  the  Department’s  initial  nonquota  request  in 
January  1964.  Brazil’s  crop  position  was  then  unclear  after  2  years 
of  bad  weather,  and  while  she  produces  sugar  continuously  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  heaviest  period  of  production  is  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year  when  both  the  north  and  the  south  areas  produce  sugars 
simultaneously  (chart  6).  When  the  crop  was  known  by  mid-1964, 
the  United  States  was  oversupplied  and  unable  to  allocate  the  remain¬ 
ing  503,861  tons.  This  dprived  the  Brazilian  Governmnt,  new  as 
of  April  1964,  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  additional  qualities  of 
sugar.  World  pi'ices  dropped  below  U.S.  prices  by  June  1964.  The 
result  was  substantial  benefits  for  those  who  quickly  committed  sugars 
in  1963  and  January  1964,  and  actual  penalty  for  those  who  deferred 
offers,  possibly  basing  their  action  on  the  expectation  that  more  than 
500,000  tons  would  still  be  allocated  later  in  1964. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  Brazil  to  use  a  formula  that  ignores  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  act  that  have  endured  for  31  years  and  gives  continuous 
benefits  based  on  one  extraordinary  situation.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
ignore  the  new  government,  particularly  since  the  most  substantial 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  supply  crisis  was  given  by  Brazil  in  1963.  We 
believe  the  year  1963  was  a  far  more  important  contribution  when  the 
world  shortage  was  obvious  and  the  U.S.  supply  situation  was  critical. 
In  that,  year  Brazil  supplied  468,822  tons  of  sugar,  the  second  largest 
contribution  of  any  supplying  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  selling  to  the  United  States  at  a  price  below  the 
world  price  is  t  lie  basis  for  rewarding  contributing  countries,  then  1963 
would  have  been  a  more  representative  year  to  have  been  given  double 
weight.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  world  prices  exceeded 
U.S.  prices  in  1 1  months  out  of  the  year,  whereas  in  1964  the  situation 
existed  for  only  5  months  out  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  compares  1962  when  the  world  prices  averaged 
$2.58  per  hundredweight  below  U.S.  prices  with  February  1963-May 
1964  (16  months)  when  world  prices  were  above  U.S.  prices.  During 
the  16  months  from  February  1963  through  May  1964,  of  higher  world 
prices,  Brazil  actually  shipped  9,012  tons  less  at  the  higher  world 
price  than  she  did  in  1962,  while  the  Dominican  Republic  increased 
shipments  by  228,468  tons,  Peru  by  225,912  tons,  and  Mexico  by  84,286 
tons. 
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World 

premium 

Shipments  to  world  markets  (short  tons) 

over  U.S. 
price  (per 
hundred 
weight) 

Brazil 

Dominican 

Republic 

Peru 

Mexico 

1962  (average). . - . 

-$2.58 

132, 271 

29, 958 

0 

0 

1963: 

-.40 

+.15 

1,799 

5,680 

5,  686 

0 

+.47 

0 

12,  244 

13, 856 

0 

+.28 

0 

21.881 

8,  542 

0 

+.19 

9,967 

20, 351 

302 

0 

+2.  12 

23 

21,  218 

7,  485 

0 

July  . . . . . 

+2.  00 

0 

25,  155 

9, 180 

0 

+.88 

42 

7.  575 

6,391 

0 

+  1.09 

34,  944 

8,  821 

9,789 

0 

+2. 18 

0 

5,  903 

21,478 

0 

+3.23 

0 

6,  821 

13,  076 

12, 448 

+2. 52 

29, 117 

3,  673 

10,  380 

21,845 

75, 892 

139, 322 

106, 165 

34, 293 

1964: 

+2.28 

19, 876 

7.  265 

35, 021 

6,749 

+2.02 

11,510 

35,  255 

26, 352 

10,  449 

+1.03 

15,  923 

18, 699 

24, 464 

8, 049 

-j-l.  54 

0 

28,466 

16, 965 

10,  247 

May . . . 

4-1. 39 

58 

29,  419 

17, 215 

14,  499 

47, 367 

119, 104 

119,747 

49,  993 

June . . .  . -  - - - 

-.20 

Increase  or  decrease  In  exports  at 
premium  prices  compared  with 
1962  _  . 

(-9, 012) 

+228, 468 

+225, 912 

+84, 286 

. 

Source:  International  Sugar  Council  bulletins,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965:  sugar  reports,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


JUSTIFICATION'  FOR  INCREASING  BRAZIL  S  QUOTA  NOW 

(1)  Brazil  a  large  and  dependable  supplier  of  sugar  (chart  2)  : 
Brazil  is  the  largest  producer  of  cane  sugar  supplying  the  L  nit ed 
States  market  and  lias  the  greatest  potential  for  expansion.  The 
1961-65  crop  which  ended  on  May  31,  1965,  totaled  4,100,000  tons. 
This  clearly  established  that  Brazil's  rhythm  of  production  and  her 
export  potential  are  fully  recovered  from  the  drought-  and  frost- 
stricken  crops  of  1962  and  1963. 

The  1965-66  crop,  which  began  on  June  1,  is  scheduled  for  author¬ 
ized  production  of  over  4,500,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  has  authorized  an  export  quote  of 
980,578  short,  tons.  Records  of  the  Institute  show  that  the  Brazilian 
sugar  industry  has  a  crushing  capacity  of  332,513  tons  of  cane  per  24 
effective  hours  which  would  permit  production  of  about.  5,500,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  on  the  basis  of  installed  capacity  at  this  time. 

(2)  Importance  of  sugar  exports  to  Brazilian  economy  (chart  1)  : 
Sugar  in  the  Brazilian  economy  is  particularly  important  in  the  north¬ 
east,  where  production  is  in  excess  of  consumption.  The  export  trade 
of  Brazil  is  concentrated  in  this  region  as,  for  example,  in  1965-66 
Pernambucco  has  an  authorized  allocation  for  export  of  440,003  short 
tons,  raw  value,  and  the  Alagoas  is  authorized  to  export  226,287  short 
tons,  raw  value  (table  I).  This  is  the  area  where  l  S/AID  and  the 
Brazilian  Northeast  Development,  Agency  (SUDENE)  are  jointly 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  much-needed  improvement. 
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AID  has  been  studying  agricultural  development  and  adjustment 
in  the  area  to  establish  agrarian  reform  with  a  view  to  acting  jointly 
with  the  Brazilian  Government  to  rehabilitate  the  area,  stressing  im¬ 
provement  in  social  conditions,  raising  per  capita  income  and  nutri¬ 
tional  standards,  including  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  utilization 
of  land  and  other  resources  of  the  area. 

The  northeast  has  lost  its  former  outlet  for  sugar  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  center/south.  Therefore,  an  ideal  opportunity  exists 
to  improve  the  situation  in  the  northeast  by  using  sugar  export  dollars 
to  finance  acquisition  of  needed  materials.  Studies  have  established, 
for  example,  the  difficulty  of  the  food  supply  of  the  northeast  and  the 
fact,  that  the  needed  expansion  of  local  production  of  foodstuffs,  which 
Avill  require  fertilizers,  processing  equipment,  marketing  facilities,  and 
certain  other  types  of  food,  will  not  diminish  the  need  for  imported 
wheat. 

In  the  northeast  the  sugar  industry  is  associated  with  the  economic 
well-being  of  25  million  to  30  million  people.  Sugar  exports  make  a 
major  contribution  in  achieving  mutual  goals  of  both  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

(3)  Agricultural  trade  potential  (charts  I  and  5)  :  Brazil,  as  the 
largest  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  in  Latin  America 
contributes  substantially  to  the  objectives  of  the  act  “to  promote  the 
export  trade  of  the  I  nited  States."  In  1961,  Brazil's  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  totaled  $147.1  million  (chart  4).  This  was  pri¬ 
marily  much-needed  wheat  as  Brazil's  production  potential  is  cur¬ 
rently  less  than  10  percent  of  requirements  which  have  averaged  be¬ 
tween  2  million  to  2i/2  million  tons  for  the  past  10  years. 

Brazil  alone  imports  more  wheat,  than  the  balance  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  combined.  With  a  population  of  over  80  mil¬ 
lion  persons,  or  very  nearly  one-half  the  population  of  Latin  America, 
and  with  unfavorable  experience  with  national  production  of  wheat, 
it  is  obvious  that  Brazil  will  be  an  important  U.S.  market  for  substan¬ 
tial  imports  for  the  next  decade,  or  at  least  within  the  framework  of 
the  current  term  of  the  proposed  Sugar  Act. 

Studies  show  that  Brazil  will  need  upwards  of  1  million  tons  of 
wheat  annually,  in  addition  to  the  usual  purchases  under  existing 
agreements  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Brazil  will  provide  in  the 
future  one  of  the  largest  cash  markets  for  U.S.  wheat  of  any  country 
in  the  world  as  the  current  program  for  economic  growth  is  achieved. 

In  presenting  Brazil’s  case  to  the  Congress  in  1962  a  definite  proposal 
was  made  concerning  sugar-wheat  trade.  The  proposal  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Congress.  However,  as  we  previously  stated,  political 
considerations  worked  against  its  acceptance.  The' potentialities  for 
sugar- wheat  trade  continue  to  exist  as  Brazil  still  will  have  the  problem 
of  importing  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  still  has  the  balance  of 
trade  and  foreign  exchange  problems.  For  example,  on  August  20  the 
Brazilian  Government,  through  its  Embassy  in  Washington,  presented 
officially  a  proposal  to  use  the  dollar  receipts  from  if)0,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  be  supplied  against  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  for  the  immediate 
purchase  of  U.S.  wheat  during  the  following  2  or  3  months. 

^  (4)  Brazil  has  an  excellent  record  as  a  supplier  to  the  U.S.  market : 
Until  the  Sugar  Act  was  amended  in  1962  Brazil  was  not  within  the 
quota  structure  of  the  United  States  and  was  forced  to  sell  on  the 
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world  market  (average)  exports  of  around  850,000  short  tons,  raw 
value  (table  II) .  She  was  the  only  large  producer  of  sugar,  exporting 
substantial  quantities  without  the  benefit  of  a  sheltered  market.  In 
1962  Brazil  was  given  her  first  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  U.S. 
quota  system.  Brazil  did  contribute  to  the  extent  permitted  in  1961 
when  approximately  330,000  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
out  of  the  total  exports  in  that  year  of  837,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 
It  is  obvious  that  had  she  been  permitted,  she  would  have  shipped  the 
entire  amount  to  the  United  States  inasmuch  as  world  prices  were 
substantially  below  the  U.S.  price. 

In  1962  Brazil’s  exports  were  538,000  tons,  of  which  406,000  tons 
were  supplied  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  1963  when  world  prices  exceeded  U.S.  prices  for 
11  months  and  sugar  was  scarce,  Brazil  exported  469,000  short  tons 
to  the  United  States.  This  year  of  1963,  the  first  fidl  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  new  Sugar  Act  of  1962,  more  nearly  reflected  the  basic 
quotas  established  by  the  Congress  than  did  other  years  to  date.  It  was 
influenced  the  least  by  administrative  action  since  the  latitude  there¬ 
for  was  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  1962  amendments  were  in  full 
effect  and  the  United  States  needed  sugar. 

The  abnormal  and  unrepresentative  year  of  1964  has  already  been 
referred  to  herein.  It  is  worth  while  again  to  highlight  its  major 
features.  Only  2,371,000  tons  of  sugar  were  required  from  foreign 
sources  other  than  the  Philippines.  This  was  the  lowest  annual 
amount  imported  during  the  past  22  years  and  was  nearly  1  million 
tons  less  than  imports  in  1963. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  withheld  over  500,000  tons  of  the 
global  quota  announced  in  December  1963.  Actually,  the  allocation  to 
foreign  countries  was  substantially  completed  early  in  1964. 

At  the  same  time,  Brazil’s  supply  potential  for  1964  was  unclear 
after  2  years  of  adverse  weather.  The  Goulart  government  was  on  its 
last  legs,  so  to  speak,  and  honored  only  its  basic  quota  and  deferred 
offering  additional  sugars  until  later  when  supplies  available  for  ex¬ 
port  would  be  more  clearly  defined.  After  April  1964  the  new  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  had  no  opportunity  from  that  time  on  to  offer 
sugars  since  the  U.S.  market  was  closed  because  of  the  oversupply  of 
sugars  on  hand. 

When  the  1965  quotas  were  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  giving  double  weight  to  1964,  we  protested  that  the  quotas 
announced  constituted  a  major  diversion  from  the  basic  formula 
established  by  the  Congress  in  the  Sugar  Act  under  section  202(c)  (3) 
(A).  It  was  not  fair  to  the  new  Government  of  Brazil  to  place  on  it 
the  burden  of  the  peculiar  situation  that  arose  out  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Department  in  allocating  the  1964  quotas  so  early  in  the  year 
and  it  is  double  penalizing  to  use  the  unrepresentative  year  1964  as 
a  continuing  measure  for  the  future.  Brazil,  while  it  has  production 
throughout  the  year  and  has  stocks  on  hand  greatly  in  excess  of  any 
other  major  exporter  of  sugar  to  the  free  world,  does  have  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  production  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  major 
Western  Hemisphere  sugar  producers  are  geared  to  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  or  December-May.  Had  the  call  for  sugars  come  in  the 
second  half  the  advantage  would  have  been  to  Brazil. 
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Iii  19G2  we  were  confronted  at  t lie  hearings  with  the  expropriation 
matter  and  Brazil’s  quota  was  held  fractionally  under  that  of  other 
major  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers.  The  situation  today  is  entirely 
different  and  we  hope  the  committee  will  take  this  into  consideration 
in  arriving  at  an  equitable  quota  for  Brazil  which  should  be  no  less 
than  any  other  granted  to  a  major  Latin  American  supplier. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  Brazil's  position  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of 
her  qualifications  to  meet  the  criteria  and  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act 
against  the  new  background  of  Brazil  today.  Brazil  has  honored  in 
the  past,  and  will  honor  in  the  future,  any  basic  quota  and  allocation 
granted  to  her. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

(rI  he  following  charts  and  tables  were  submitted  for  the  record  bv 
Mr.  Nemir :) 

List  of  Charts  and  Tables 

Chart  1.— -Authorized  sugar  production  by  major  areas  and  by  States  for  the 
1965-66  crop.  Also  shows  authorized  production  for  export  by  States. 

Chart  2. — Monthly  figures  for  the  period  1960  through  June  1965  showing  end-of- 
month  stocks,  production,  exports,  and  consumption. 

Chart  3.— Brazilian  sugar  production  by  areas  and  months  for  the  calendar 
year  1964.  While  sugar  production  occurred  in  each  month  of  the  year 
heaviest  period  of  production  is  in  the  period  July-December. 

Chart  4. — Brazil  was  the  largest  importer  in  Latin  America  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  in  1964. 

Chart  5. — Brazil  alone  imports  more  wheat  than  the  balance  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  combined. 

Table  I. — Monthly  production  by  States  of  sugar  authorized  for  export  in  1965-66. 
Table  II. — Brazil’s  sugar  exports  by  area  destination,  1957-64. 

Table  III. — Entries  and  marketings  of  sugar  in  continental  United  States  from 
all  areas,  1900  to  date. 

Table  IV.— Cost  of  production  in  Brazil  for  raw  sugar.  1963-64  and  1964-65. 
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Chart  1 


AUTHORIZED  SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OF  BRAZIL 

1965-1966 

4,752,381  Short  Tons,  Raw  Value 

s . . -v; 

North  -  Northeast  Production 
Total  Authorized  1 ,335,660  S.T . R  V. 


AUTHORIZED  PRODUCTION 
FOR  EXPORT  BY  STATES 
1965-1966 

(Short  Tons  -  Raw  Value) 


•Rio  de  Jonetro  t:::::::::::::34.921 


Center -South  Production 
Total  Authorized  3,366,721  S.T.R.V. 

AUTHORIZED  PRODUCTION  1965-1966 

(Short  Tons  -  Raw  Value) 

Crystal  D»-neroro  A/coho/  Total 

1,385,660 
3,492 
2,095 
4,191 
27,937 
62,858 
803,180 
377,145 
55,873 
48,889 

3.366,721 
146,668 
17,460 
558,734 
2,444,461 
167,620 
20,953 
2.095 
1,746 
6,984 
4,752.381 


NORTH-NORTHEAST 

684,449 

666,290 

34,921 

Moranhoo 

3,492 

Piaui 

2,095 

Ceora 

4,191 

Rio  Grande  Do  Norte 

27,937 

Parciba 

62,858 

Pernambuco 

328,256 

440.003 

34,921 

Alagoas 

150,858 

226,287 

Sergipe 

55,873 

Bahia 

48,889 

. 

CENTER  SOUTH 

2,895,289 

314,288 

157,144 

Minas  Gerais 

146,668 

Espirito  Santo 

17,460 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

506,353 

34,921 

17,460 

Soo  Paulo 

2,025,410 

279,367 

139,684 

Parano 

167,620 

Santo  Catarina 

20,953 

Rio  Gronde  do  Sul 

2,095 

Moto  Grosso 

1,746 

Goics 

6,984 

TOTAL  BRAZIL 

3,579,738 

980,578 

192,065 

,  the  factor  105.6  wos  u 

sed  for  prodi 

ction,  106 

was  used 

To  express  the  figures  in  row  vclu 
direct  consumption  and  102  for  export  sugars. 

The  factor  .0698417280  wos  used  for  changing  60  kilogram  sacks  to  short  tons  in  "production  weight" 
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SUGAR — Comparison  of  Production,  Consumption, 
Exports  and  Stocks  in  Brazil,  1960-1965 


TtausonJ  SVo.tTons  -  tfoVolw  TtuwwnJ  Short  Ton*  -  Raw  VaW 
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Chart  3 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 


BRAZIL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
BY  AREAS 
Calendar  Year,  1964 


Thousand  Short  Tons  -  Raw  Value 


isl 


458, zan 


^567,858^ 


7777 77. 

243,107  > 


YSXOOOi 


<?/////////*. 


18,531 


83,683  y. 

:..v.v.v 


48,082 


17,187 


'7T7777, 

y.  88, 668  9> 

^■y^yyM 


NORTH  1,349,769 
SOUTH  2,637,389 


TOTAL  CALENDAR  YEAR  1964  3,987,158 


DECEMBER 
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BRAZIL 

VENEZUELA 

MEXICO 

PERU 

CHILE 

DOMINICAN  REP 

COLOMBIA 

BOLIVIA 

ECUADOR 

PANAMA 

GUATEMALA 

HAITI 

EL  SALVADOR 

ARGENTINA 

NICARAGUA 

COSTA  RICA 

HONDURAS 

PARAGUAY 

SOURCE:  Foreign 

Chart  5 


BRAZIL 

PERU 

BR.  W.  INDIES 
COLOMBIA 
PARAGUAY 
FR.  W .  INDIES 
GUATEMALA 
COSTA  RICA 
ECUADOR 
HAITI 

DOMINICAN  REI 
BR.  GUIANA 
EL  SALVADOR 
PANAMA 
NICARAGUA 
MEXICO 


Brazil  was  the  Largest  Importer 
of  United  States  Agricultural  Commodities 
in  Latin  America — in  1964 


(millions  of  dollors) 


Brazil  Alone  Imports  More  Wheat  Than  the 
Balance  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries  Below  Combined 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES* 

Percent  of  Tntol  Imports 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70 


^Including  Flour 

SOURCE:  World  Grain  Trade  -  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U  S  Deportment  of  Agriculture  -  FAS  -  M  -53  (Rev.)  May  1965 
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Table  I.— Brazil— Authorized  periods  for  production  for  export,  1965-66 

Short  tons. 


State  and  period  raw  value 

Sao  Paulo :  June-August _  279,  367 

Ilio  de  Janiero : 

September _  13, 968 

October _  13,  968 

November _  6,  985 


Total _ _  34,  921 


Pernambuco : 

September _  69,  842 

October _  139,  683 

November _ . —  90,  794 

December _  69,  842 

January _  69,842 


Total _ _  440,003 


Alagoas : 

September _  41,  905 

October _  48,  889 

November _  55,  874 

December _  48,  889 

January _  30,  730 


Total _  226,287 


Grand  total _  980,  578 


Note.  —  To  express  the  figures  in  raw  value  the  factor  105.6  was  used  for  production  ; 
10t>  was  used  for  direct  consumption  ;  and  102  for  export  sugar. 

The  factor  0.069S417280  was  used  for  changing  60  kilogram  sacks  to  short  tons  in 
“production  weight.” 

Source  :  Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute. 

Table  II. — Brazil’s  sugar  exports  by  area  destination,  1957-64 


[Thousand  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Destination 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Asia  and  Oceania - - 

Europe _ 

South  America _ 

65.8 

252.7 

57. 1 

84.2 

333.  3 
308.  1 
143.9 
87.0 

231.0 

266.9 

105.8 

65.6 

11.8 

.1 

438.5 

213.8 

157.0 

35.5 

116.3 

329.6 

46.3 
76.6 

55.3 
329.  7 

69.7 

49.3 

23.5 

31.8 

22.3 

64 .2 
28.8 

23.3 
182.3 

406.  5 
12.  6 

469.6 

Total _ 

459. 8 

872.3 

681.2 

961. 1 

837.5 

538. 1 

547.2 

298.6 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRAZIL'S  SUGAR  EXPORTS  BY  DESTINATION, 

1957-64 


Asia  and  Oceania _ 

Europe _ _ 

South  America _ 

Africa _ 

14.3 
55.0 

12.4 
18.3 

38.2 

35.3 
16.5 
10.0 

33.9 

39.2 

15.5 

9.6 

1.7 
.  1 

45.6 

22.3 

16.3 
3.7 

12.1 

39.4 

5.5 
9.1 

6.6 
39.4 

13.0 

9.2 

75.5 

2.3 

4.3 

5.8 

4.1 

85.8 

21.5 

9.6 

7.8 

61.1 

Total _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Quandro  VI  from  recent  Brazilian  report. 

Note. _ To  express  the  figures  in  “raw  value”  the  factor  105.6  was  used  for  total  production;  the  factor 

106  was  used  for  direct  consumption;  and  102  for  export  sugars. 

e.g.  90X106=9,540 
10X102  =  1,020 

105.60 

Source:  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 
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Table  III. — Entries  and  marketings  of  sugar  in  continental  United  States  from 

all  areas,  1900  to  date 

[In  thousands  of  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Continental  United 


Year  i 

Total 

States 1  2 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Philip¬ 

pines 

Cuba 3 

Other 

foreign 

countries 

Beet 

Mainlanc 

cane 

1900 _ 

2,413 

92 

312 

252 

36 

(') 

25 

353 

1,343 

1901 _ 

2,963 

198 

364 

345 

69 

0) 

2 

500 

1,435 

1902 _ 

2,574 

233 

373 

360 

92 

(‘) 

6 

492 

1^  018 

1903 _ 

3,143 

258 

278 

387 

113 

(') 

9 

1,198 

900 

1904 _ 

3, 023 

259 

415 

368 

130 

(') 

31 

1,410 

410 

1905 _ 

3,118 

335 

390 

416 

136 

(0 

39 

1,  029 

773 

1906 _ 

3, 359 

518 

273 

373 

205 

0) 

35 

1,391 

564 

1907 _ 

3,701 

496 

394 

411 

204 

(’) 

13 

1,618 

565 

1908 _ 

3,331 

456 

415 

539 

235 

(■) 

19 

1, 155 

512 

1909 _ 

3,370 

548 

332 

511 

244 

0) 

42 

1.431 

622 

1910 _ 

3,789 

546 

355 

555 

285 

0) 

88 

1,755 

205 

1911 _ 

3,801 

642 

361 

506 

323 

(') 

115 

1,674 

180 

1912 _ 

3,927 

742 

163 

603 

367 

0) 

218 

1,593 

241 

1913 _ 

4,382 

784 

301 

543 

383 

(!) 

102 

2,156 

113 

1914 _ 

4,431 

773 

247 

557 

321 

(') 

58 

2,463 

12 

1915 . . 

4,718 

935 

139 

640 

294 

(■) 

163 

2,392 

155 

1916 _ 

5,  000 

878 

311 

569 

425 

(0 

109 

2,  575 

133 

1917 _ 

4,808 

819 

246 

581 

489 

6 

134 

2,335 

198 

1918 _ 

4,430 

814 

285 

540 

336 

4 

87 

2, 280 

84 

1919 _ 

5,352 

777 

122 

579 

364 

10 

88 

3,343 

69 

1920 _ 

6,337 

1,165 

176 

550 

413 

13 

146 

2,881 

993 

1921 _ 

5,412 

1,091 

327 

541 

469 

6 

165 

2,590 

223 

1922 _ 

6,807 

722 

296 

568 

360 

6 

275 

4,527 

53 

1923 . . 

5,831 

943 

172 

519 

342 

2 

238 

3,426 

189 

1924 _ 

6,463 

1,166 

90 

677 

393 

2 

339 

3,692 

104 

1925 _ 

6, 034 

977 

142 

755 

600 

11 

493 

3,923 

33 

1926 _ 

7,024 

960 

48 

747 

559 

6 

380 

4,  280 

44 

1927 _ 

6,809 

1,170 

72 

777 

574 

6 

531 

3, 650 

29 

1928 _ 

6,691 

1,135 

136 

878 

674 

11 

575 

3,249 

33 

1929 _ 

7,587 

1,089 

218 

882 

507 

3 

711 

4,  149 

28 

1930 _ 

6, 683 

1,293 

215 

868 

809 

6 

794 

2,645 

53 

1931 _ 

6,727 

1,343 

206 

998 

796 

2 

872 

2, 482 

28 

1932 _ 

6, 303 

1.319 

160 

1,048 

940 

5 

1,  028 

1, 79! 

12 

1933 _ 

6, 331 

1,  366 

315 

990 

793 

5 

1.  2<9 

1,573 

40 

1934 _ 

6,  574 

1,  562 

268 

948 

807 

Fj 

1,088 

1,866 

30 

1935 _ 

6.  277 

1,478 

319 

927 

793 

2 

917 

1,830 

11 

1936 _ 

6, 833 

1.364 

409 

1,  033 

907 

4 

985 

2,  102 

29 

1937 _ 

6.  860 

1,245 

491 

985 

896 

8 

991 

2,  155 

89 

1938 _ 

6,  619 

1,448 

449 

906 

815 

4 

981 

1,94! 

1939 _ 

7,466 

1,809 

587 

966 

1.  126 

6 

980 

1,930 

62 

1940 _ 

6,  443 

1,550 

406 

941 

798 

0 

981 

1,750 

17 

1941 _ 

8,009 

1,952 

411 

903 

993 

5 

855 

2,  700 

190 

1942 _ 

5,  555 

1,  703 

407 

751 

836 

0 

23 

1,796 

39 

1943 _ 

6.466 

1,  524 

460 

866 

642 

3 

0 

2,  857 

114 

1944 _ 

6,  942 

1, 155 

515 

802 

743 

3 

0 

3,  618 

106 

1945 _ 

5,  997 

1,  043 

417 

740 

903 

4 

0 

2, 803 

87 

1946 _ 

5,  657 

1,379 

445 

033 

867 

5 

0 

2,  282 

46 

1947 _ 

7.  759 

1.574 

383 

842 

969 

3 

0 

3, 943 

45 

1948 _ 

7,  084 

1,656 

456 

714 

1,013 

4 

252 

2,  927 

62 

1949 _ 

7,  588 

1,487 

557 

769 

1.091 

4 

525 

3,  103 

52 

1950 _ 

8,  279 

1,  719 

522 

1,145 

1,  053 

11 

474 

3,  264 

61 

195! _ 

7,  758 

1,  730 

457 

941 

959 

6 

706 

2,  946 

13 

1952...  .. 

7,991 

1,  560 

579 

972 

983 

6 

860 

2,  980 

51 

1953 _ 

8,282 

1,749 

513 

1,087 

1, 118 

12 

932 

2,  760 

111 

1954 _ 

8,  240 

1,802 

501 

1,040 

1,  082 

10 

974 

2,718 

113 

1955 _ 

8,  396 

1,797 

500 

1,052 

1.  080 

10 

977 

2,  862 

118 

1956 _ 

8,  992 

1.  955 

601 

1,091 

1, 135 

13 

982 

3,089 

126 

1957 _ 

8,916 

2,  066 

636 

1,037 

912 

15 

906 

3, 127 

217 

1958 _ 

9,  076 

2,  240 

680 

630 

823 

6 

980 

3,  438 

279 

1959 _ 

9,  240 

2,  241 

578 

977 

958 

12 

980 

3,  215 

279 

1960 _ 

9  522 

2,165 

619 

845 

896 

7 

1, 155 

2, 390 

1,  445 

1961 _ 

9,  731 

2,  607 

784 

1,045 

980 

16 

1,355 

0 

2,944 

1962 _ 

9,  797 

2,  415 

787 

1,084 

901 

11 

1,256 

0 

3,  340 

1903 _ 

10,515 

2,  965 

1,  072 

1,033 

875 

15 

1,  195 

0 

3.  360 

1964 _ 

9. 109 

2,  699 

905 

1, 110 

793 

16 

1,217 

•0 

2,  369 

1  Data  on  fiscal  year  basis,  1900-18;  calendar  year  basis,  1919  to  date. 

2  Crop  year  production.  1900-30— marketings  for  this  period  not  available. 

2  Excludes  sugar  imported  for  foreign  claimants  as  follows:  1942,  144,000  tons;  1943,  446,090  tons-  1944 
262.000  tons;  1945.  337,000  tons;  1946,  368,000  tons;  and  1947,  £30.000  tons. 
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Table  IV.— Cost  of  production  for  raw  sugar 
[In  cruzeiros  per  60  gross  kilos] 


1963-64 

1964-65 

Cr$ 

Cr$ 

Raw  material  (sugarcane) _ _ _ _ _ 

1,987 

203 

831 

40 

3,935 

347 
1, 125 
84 

Industrial  production: 

Direct  hand  labor.  _ _ _  _  __  _ _  _ 

Cost  of  fabrication  __  . 

Various  charges-  _  . .  . . . 

Subtotal _ _ _ 

3, 001 
125 

5,491 

286 

Less  value  of  residual  molasses . . .  _.  ..  . 

Average  cost  of  production..  .  .  . 

2, 936 
91 

5,  205 
147 

Cost  of  administration _ _ _  _ _ 

Subtotal-  .  ... .  . 

3,027 

164 

5,352 

354 

Financing  cost  (interest)  . . . . . 

Total  cost  of  industrial  production . . 

3, 191 
221 

5, 706 
396 

Industrial  profit  margin  _  _  _  _  _  . .  . . 

Average  liquidating  price _  .... 

3, 412 
330 

6,102 

610 

Tax  cost _  _  ...  . . .  .  . . 

Price  at  source  of  production. . . . . 

3,742 

6,  712 

Note. — 1963-64:  Cr$3,742=US$6.48  (US$  =  Cr$577.66).  Price  at  source  of  production  per  pound-weight: 
US$0.0491 . 

1964-65:  Cr$6,712  =  US.$5.19  (US$  =  Cr$l, 293.48).  Price  at  source  of  production  per  pound-weight: 
US$0.0393. 

Expenses  to  put  in  f.o.b.  stowed  condition,  US$0,009  to  US$0,015. 

Senator  Long.  Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Dina  Dellale,  who  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  the  Sugar  Industries  of  Central  America. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  DELLALE,  REPRESENTING  THE  SUGAR 
INDUSTRIES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Miss.  Dellale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Dina  Dellale.  I  am  the  registered  representative  of  the  Sugar 
Industries  of  Central  America.  The  five  countries  of  Central  America 
are  Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

Though  small  b}"  the  standards  of  the  United  States  these  nations, 
on  the  isthmus  that  links  North  and  South  America,  have  joined 
together  to  improve  their  economic  well-being.  This  is  the  fifth  year 
that  the  Central  American  Common  Market  has  operated  and  each  of 
its  member  countries  has  benefited  from  the  association.  The  area 
is  now  one  of  the  fastest  growing  of  all  the  developing  countries  in  the 
world,  and  its  progress  in  this  short  period  of  time  has  been  something 
of  a  surprise — a  very  pleasant  one.  A  close  look  at  these  achievements 
will,  perhaps,  broaden  the  understanding  of  why  we  are  before  this 
committee. 

The  five  Republics  consist  of  some  13  million  people,  who  in  the  past 
faced  an  uncertain  economic  future.  Agriculture,  the  backbone  of 
their  economy,  was  subject  to  downward  spirals  of  commodity  prices. 
Each  alone  was  not  prepared  to  cope  with  their  worsening  economic 
conditions  nor  with  that  hot  wind  of  desire  which  is  fanning  the  slum 
streets  and  rural  villages  into  rising  expectations  of  a  better  life,  no 
matter  the  circumstances  of  birth.  Faced  with  such  stern  realities, 
these  five  small  countries,  logically  and  naturally,  united  in  one  large 
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economic  unit  and  its  progress  before  the  entire  world  became  a  testing- 
ground. 

What  does  this  common  market  movement  in  Central  America  con¬ 
sist  of  i  It  goes  far  beyond  tariff  cutting  and  lip  service.  The  coun¬ 
tries  are  tackling  joint  and  mutual  problems  and  establishing  regional 
institutions  for  finance,  research,  education,  labor,  trade,  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Harvard  Business  School  sessions  are  held  in  Nicaragua  to 
train  executives;  a  monetary  council  operates  from  Honduras  promot¬ 
ing  a  unified  currency,  using  a  peso  on  a  par  with  the  U.S.  dollar; 
a  uniform  code  of  tax  incentives  for  investment  has  been  adopted,  and 
all  now  have  direct  taxes  on  individual  and  corporate  incomes.  Fac¬ 
tories  are  springing  up  across  the  whole  area  and  their  impact  on 
the  status  of  the  underprivileged  has  brought  a  quickening  of  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  living  standards.  A  middle  class  is  developing  who  are  ever 
mindful  of  what  progress  will  bring — more  and  better  things  at  lower 
costs. 

This  bustling  panorama  is  laid  before  you  for  the  understanding  of 
what  hope  means  to  these  people  who  have  a  past  history  of  broken 
dreams.  For  while  good  attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  new 
fields  of  industrial  and  agricultural  activity,  of  eliminating  practices 
which  hinder  efficiency,  of  using  capital  progressively,  and  of  training 
a  rapidly  expanding  population  with  the  skills  needed  for  future 
development,  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Central  American 
area  is  a  developing  region.  For  the  time  being,  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  its  primary  resource  will  remain  the  land.  Agriculture  will 
produce  the  funds  to  buy  machinery  and  equipment.  Like  all  small 
areas  aspiring  to  higher  standards  of  living,  these  Republics  are 
dependent  on  trade.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  industry  has  never- 
developed  is  that  no  one  Central  American  nation  was  big  enough 
to  provide  the  necessary  market.  Today,  the  market  is  significant. 
President  Johnson  recently,  on  July  29,  made  an  unusual  personal 
appearance  to  sign  a  loan  for  the  Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 
Integration.  His  remarks  in  praise  of  Central  America  are  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  I  quote  him : 

Yes,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  central  America  *  *  *  The  central 
American  Republics  are  providing  all  their  neighbors  and  all  the  world  what  I 
would  think  is  a  very  stirring  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  free 
men  with  vision,  and  with  wisdom,  and  with  courage. 

The  framework  of  the  future  Central  America  has  been  firmly  put 
in  place  and  results  so  far  have  been  most  impressive,  but  this  year 
and  next,  and  the  year  after,  and  some  years  more,  Central  America 
needs  every  dollar  agricultural  exports  bring  to  buy  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  judge  this  region's  progress  is  to  look  at  those 
responsible.  Many  groups  have  roles  to  play  if  development  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  successfully,  but  the  growth  capacities  in  Central  America  are 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  private  enterprises. 
Businessmen  are  earning  the  future  by  being  good  citizens  in  the 
search  to  solve  social  problems,  improve  the  skills  of  workers  with 
on-the-job  training,  and  at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  that  the  object 
of  economic  growth  is  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  masses  of  people.  They 
know  that  when  the  economic  and  social  system  is  fair,  stable,  and 
works  in  the  interest  of  the  majority,  business  will  thrive.  Nowhere 
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can  you  find  a  better  example  of  this  than  exists  in  the  sugar  industries 
in  each  of  the  five  countries  of  Central  America.  Sugar  is  a  private 
enterprise  for  them  all,  from  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  cane  on  a 
small  parcel  of  self-owned  land,  through  its  milling,  until  it  reaches 
the  final  destination  of  the  marketplace.  Revenue  from  this  source 
does  not  constitute  the  patrimony  of  a  few.  The  vicious  population 
explosion  on  the  isthmus  has  accelerated  the  part  that  the  sugar  indus¬ 
tries  must  play  to  solve  the  problems  of  such  conditions  if  wages  are 
not  to  sink  to  subhuman  standards. 

The  mills  buy  moi-e  than  55  percent  of  the  cane  they  grind  from  small 
planters,  and  commitments  with  them  ai’e  made  1  year  in  advance 
which  constitute  a  guai'anteed  minimum  price  for  that  year  plus  a  share 
in  whatever  other  profits  are  received.  Thei-e  is  no  inequity  of  vested 
interests  here,  rather  sugar  is  vital  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Central  America.  Consequently,  anxiety  is  general  from  the  millowner 
to  the  hundi'eds  of  thousands  of  cane  planters  and  their  dependents, 
over  the  outcome  of  sugar  legislation  in  the  United  States.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  large  number  of  sugar  workers,  over  375,000,  their 
dependents  included,  with  stable  and  i*easonable  wages,  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained  without  an  assured  and  permanent  place  in  the  U.S.  market — 
this  place  not  to  reti-eat  from — the  one  we  earned  by  performance  when 
the  world  price  was  high  and  other  foi'eign  supply  sources  of  the 
United  States  were  looking  elsewhere  to  their  immediate  profits. 

Following  the  path  of  the  unity  of  their  area,  at  the  invitation  of 
Costa  Rica,  the  sugar  associations  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  met  together  as  strangers  in  1962 
and  fonned  a  woi'king  friendship  to  face  their  problems  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally.  An  organization  was  formed  called  the  Latin 
American  Sugar  Council,  consisting  of  these  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  five  shoixld  unify  their  actions  and 
aims,  all  helping  the  other  with  exchanges  of  ideas,  working  improve¬ 
ments,  and  general  information.  This  unity  was  all  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  as  each  constituted  a  private  enterprise,  not  maintained  with 
a  Government  subsidy,  but  rather  contributing  in  taxes  and  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  country.  All  have  cooperated  with  their  Governments 
by  paying  a  levy  on  sugar  to  provide  social  benefits  for  the  worker. 
Further  still,  individually  the  millowners  of  each  of  the  countries 
have  pi-ovided  better  housing,  medical  service,  pensions,  schools,  com¬ 
munity  centers,  playgrounds  and  playing  fields,  assuring  the  filtering 
down  of  any  benefits  that  resulted  as  participants  in  the  U.S.  sugar 
program.  Both  Government  and  private  enterprise  know  well  that 
the  real  national  income  and  growth  depend  on  the  terms  of  trade — 
the  relation  between  the  prices  received  for  exports  and  prices  it  must 
pay  for  imports. 

U.S.  x’elations  with  Central  America  have  been  characterized  at 
times  with  forgetfulness,  alternating  with  short  periods  of  concen¬ 
trated  heedfulness.  There  is  a  predisposition  to  take  them  for 
granted,  believing  that  this  friendship  requires  no  special  attention. 
But  true  friendship  involves  more  than  the  clasp  of  extended  hands 
across  the  border.  Printed  or  uttered  words  do  not,  in  themselves, 
bring  good  will  and  understanding.  Actions  are  necessary. 

Central  America  lives  in  dread  of  communism  and  is  the  principal 
tax-get  of  that  pecxxliar  brand  preached  by  Fidel  Castro,  of  Cxxba. 

54-719 — 65 - 21 
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Small  as  these  countries  are,  and  poor  as  they  are,  they  are  working 
against  Castro,  literally  day  and  night.  Speaking  together  in  unison, 
they  command  increasing  attention  in  world  councils  and  contribute 
vitally  to  the  moral  forces  that  the  United  States  is  mustering  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  security.  Their  growing  stature  is  a  significant  factor 
as  allies.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica  are  of  major  strategic,  political,  and  economic  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Communism  works  constantly  and  incessantly  on  the 
premise  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  lure  millions  who  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Sunshine  cannot  fill  an  empty  stomach.  So  in  friendship,  and 
with  the  mutual  respect  that  is  especially  important  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  large  and  small  countries,  Central  America,  youthful,  growing, 
idealistic,  producer  of  products  you  consume,  purchaser  of  much  you 
produce,  friend  and  ally  in  times  of  peace  and  war;  stanch  Supporter 
of  your  political  viewpoints  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  with  five  solid  votes  each  and  every  time  a 
decision  comes  up,  those  votes  given  in  expression  of  their  democratic 
beliefs,  and  most  times  the  deciding  factor  in  close  emergency  deci¬ 
sions,  this  Central  America  comes  before  the  committee  believing  in 
your  genuine  understanding  of  its  problems  and  hopes,  and  that  visible 
evidence  will  result  of  that  understanding. 

Sugar  is  the  third  largest  industry  of  the  area.  There  are  77  mills 
located  throughout  the  5  countries  participating  in  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  with  a  total  output  of  550,000  tons  a  year.  As  a  little  more  than 
half  of  this  amount  is  consumed  domestically,  there  remains  250,000 
tons  that  must  be  exported.  All  that  is  exported  has  come  to  the 
United  States.  This  does  not  mean  that  Central  America  does  so  only 
when  the  U.S.  price  is  higher  than  elsewhere — the  Sugar  Act  to  them 
is  a  two-way  street.  During  1963  and  1964,  when  prices  soared  in  the 
world  market,  these  small  nations,  at  tremendous  financial  sacrifice, 
put  aside  shortsighted  profits  to  fulfill  their  obligations  and  much 
more  in  this  program.  No  “friendly”  persuasion  was  necessary,  and 
long  before  a  voice  was  heard  from  those  who  could  better  afford  the 
loss  of  profits  when  the  world  price  was  still  soaring,  Costa  Rica,  on 
December  12,  1963,  was  the  first  of  all  quota  countries  to  speak  up 
pledging  her  entire  surplus  sugar,  of  approximately  72,000  tons,  to  the 
U.S.  consumer  at  an  immediate  loss  of  about  $3  million,  which  repre¬ 
sents  more  profit  than  the  entire  Costa  Rican  sugar  industry  generates 
over  the  course  of  2  normal  years.  There  followed  quickly  the  same 
cooperative  response  from  the  other  Central  American  countries.  This 
is  friendship. 

In  the  time  since  Cuba’s  sugar  no  longer  had  access  to  the  U.S. 
market,  the  isthmus  Republics  have  filled  a  substantial  amount  of  that 
void  without  any  long-term  guarantees.  In  the  past  5  years,  they 
have  built  up  an  historical  performance.  In  adjusting  the  quotas  of 
these  countries,  Central  America  asks  that  this  record  be  considered, 
together  with  its  willingness  and  ability  to  perform  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  commercial  trade  balance  Avith  the  United  States  of 
each  of  these  Republics  is  so  unfavorable  to  them  in  their  efforts  to 
push  quickly  and  eagerly  toward  their  goal,  that  uncertainty  is  now 
appearing  about  the  future.  The  combined  trade  deficit  with  the 
United  States  is  approximately  $81  million.  In  1964  U.S.  exports 
to  Central  America  totaled  OA^er  $315  million.  They  are  among  your 
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largest,  customers  per  capita.  They  want  to  continue  to  buy  from 
the  United  States,  but  they  want  to  pay  for  what  they  purchase  with 
money  that  is  earned,  not  borrowed.  They  do  not  wish  to  turn  else¬ 
where  because  of  lack  of  dollars. 

With  the  foreign  portion  of  the  Sugar  Act  not  in  effect  this  year, 
the  sugar  industries  of  the  Central  American  countries  began,  on 
their  own  initiative,  a  long-term  program  of  putting  stocks  in  re¬ 
serve.  These  stocks  will  be  continued  each  year  with  totals  that  al¬ 
ways  fulfill  any  one  of  the  quotas  assigned  to  them  by  the  United 
States.  The,  purpose  of  this  voluntary  action  is  to  assure  at  all  times 
a  stable  source  of  supply  even  if  there  should  be  some  unforeseen  catas¬ 
trophe  by  nature  in  any  one  of  the  countries.  In  other  words,  the 
full  amount  of  the  quotas  from  the  five  countries  of  Central  America 
would  always  be  guaranteed  to  the  United  States.  The  insurance 
is  the  stock  reserve,  obligatory  to  all  five.  May  I  emphasize  that  to 
carry  such  stocks  is  rather  expensive  and  those  charges  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  when  this  program  was  initiated. 

Before  placing  the  individual  requests  of  these  countries  before  the 
committee,  Central  America  asks  that  the  committee  include  in  the 
bill  before  you  a  provision  (with  specific  reference  to  the  countries  of 
Central  America  as  participants  in  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  in  accordance 
with  all  the  existing  terms  and  conditions),  containing  the  following 
requirements :  Whenever  there  is  established  a  shortfall  in  the  quota 
of  any  of  the  five  countries  of  the  Central  American  area  joined 
together  in  the  Central  American  Common  Market,  the  resulting 
deficit,  quota  shall  be  allocated  among  the  other  member  countries  of 
this  group  in  proportion  to  their  existing  U.S.  quotas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  firm  belief  that  you  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  will  not  forget  those  who  delivered  sugar  to  the  United 
States  when  it  was  most,  needed,  and  with  all  due  reverence  for  com¬ 
puters,  may  we  ask  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  following  re¬ 
quests  which  are  illustrated  by  the  attached  map : 

The  Republic  of  Honduras,  with  no  quota,  unlike  British  Honduras, 
which  is  already  a  quota  country,  is  climbing  rapidly  into  the  age 
of  modern  industry  and  agriculture,  and  has  been  in  the  past  a  net 
importer  of  sugar.  Feeling  rather  like  Cinderella  after  her  sisters 
had  gone,  to  the  ball,  Honduras  now  finds  herself  self-sufficient  and 
with  a  small  sugar  surplus  but— alas — no  quota  to  bring  it  into  the 
U.S.  market.  She  is  a  full  and  active  member  of  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Sugar  Council.  A  quota  of  only  5,000  tons  in  the  U.S.  cougar  Act 
will  allow  Honduras  to  take  a  place  with  her  companion  countries  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market.  Honduras  is  mentioned  sepa¬ 
rately  because  of  her  exclusion  from  the  act.  The  requests  for  her 
neighbors  are  as  follows : 

Tons 


Guatemala.. 
El  Salvador. 
Nicaragua— 
Costa  Rica- 


60,  000 
55,  000 
65,  000 
65,000 


Performance  and  financial  loss  have  been  stressed  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  Both  factors  were  considerable,  with  their  pledges  to  the 
United  States  in  December  1963,  after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
made  his  consumption  requirements  official  for  the  year  1964.  It 
was  then  that  1  million  tons  of  global  quota  was  authorized  for  pur- 
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chase  and  entry.  By  December  24,  1963,  only  745,000  tons  had  been 
subscribed  with  Costa  Rica's  share,  35,000  tons,  representing  almost 
5  percent  of  the  total  commitment.  It  was  not  until  January  21, 1964, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
full  million  ton  quota  had  been  filled.  In  addition,  the  Western 
Hemisphere  deficit  reallocation  of  98,277  tons  authorized  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  and  by  January  31, 1964,  had  only  74,850  tons  pledged  of  which 
Costa  Rica  had  12,000  tons  or  approximately  16  percent,  and  Guate¬ 
mala  pledged  5,000  tons  representing  6  percent  of  the  total  subscrip¬ 
tion.  These  pledges  were  not  hollow  offers,  as  the  regulations  were 
such  to  necessitate  the  immediate  deposit  of  guarantee  funds  in  a 
designated  U.S.  bank. 

I  attach  as  part  of  this  statement  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  dated  November  4,  1964,  relating  to  the  force  majeure 
in  Costa  Rica  due  to  the  2-year  activity  of  the  volcano,  Irazu. 

Economic  development  is  a  difficult  process  and  miracles  are  not 
produced  overnight.  Each  of  these  five  countries  is  doing  all  that 
is  possible  to  help  itself,  and  that  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment. 
Without  trade,  the  future  prospect  is  bleak.  If  one  Central  American 
country  goes  Castroite,  all  this  hope  and  progress  will  come  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  and  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  share  a  continent  together. 
The  friendship  that  now  exists  is  strong,  and  as  cooperation  continues 
to  grow,  perhaps  the  reasons  for  hope  will  outweigh  those  for  pessi¬ 
mism.  Then  it  can  be  said  with  much  truth,  “In  union  there  is 
strength.” 

I  thank  the  committee  for  their  attention. 

(The  following  was  filed  for  the  record  by  Miss  Dellale  :) 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Area  Population...  13  million 

TOTAL  AREA  SUGAR  QUOTA  REQUEST...  250,000  TONS 


Washington,  D.C.,  November  4, 196If. 

Hogan  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen  :  This  refers  to  your  set-aside  agreements  Nos.  17-045-X  and 
17-046-X,  approved  by  this  office  January  7,  1964,  for  the  importation  of  35,000 
tons  of  sugar  from  Costa  Rica. 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  you  submitted,  a  finding  has  been  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  that  you 
were  prevented  from  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  two  agreements  because  of  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  your  control  and  liquidated  damages  will  not  apply. 
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Accordingly,  action  has  been  taken  to  terminate  the  related  letters  of  credit 
Nos.  345285  and  345286  with  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Edwin  H.  Matzen, 


Head,  Sugar  Quota  Group, 
Policy  and  Program  Appraisal  Division. 


Senator  Long.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  L.  F arrington  who  is 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  China. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L.  FARRINGTON,  REPRESENTING  THE 

REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


Mr.  Farrington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  Robert  L.  Farrington,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  I  am  appearing  in  the  interests  of  the  Republic  of  China,  a 
longstanding  friend  of  the  United  States  and  for  many  years  a  depend¬ 
able  source  of  sugar  supply  for  the  United  States. 

China’s  basic  quota  under  the  1962  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  was  38,114  short  tons  for  the  year  1963,  plus  a  global  quota  allo¬ 
cation  of  33,155  tons — a  total  of  71,269  short  tons.  For  1964,  China 
was  given  a  basic  quota  of  34,042  short  tons,  plus  global  quota  alloca¬ 
tions  of  47,114  short  tons,  or  a  total  of  81,156  short  tons.  For  1965 
the  proration  to  China  stands  at  69,819  short  tons. 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  note  in  considering  China’s  performance 
record  that  in  1963  and  1964  the  world  market  price  was  generally 
always  above  the  U.S.  market  price.  China  has,  however,  consistently 
fulfilled  its  basic  quota  and,  when  the  United  States  needed  sugar, 
has  also  supplied  for  allocations  under  the  global  quota  plan. 

The  Republic  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  this  committee,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  an  important  share  in  that  portion  of  U.S.  sugar 
needs  obtained  from  foreign  sources.  We  submit,  however,  as  we  did 
in  our  testimony  in  1962,  that  China’s  longstanding  record  of  per¬ 
formance  in  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  China’s  relative 
standing  in  world  sugar  production  and  export  capability,  justify  in¬ 
creased  allotments,  percentagewise,  in  that  part  of  U.S.  sugar  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries. 

China  hopes,  also,  that  she  will  receive  equal  treatment  with  other 
sugar-producing  countries  when  the  United  States  needs  additional 
sugar  to  fill  any  unexpected  deficits  in  U.S.  sugar  supply. 

When  we  were  privileged  to  appear  before  this  committee  regarding 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  in  1962,  we  made  the  point, 
illustrated  by  a  schedule,  that  in  terms  of  sugar  production  and  export 
capability  China  ranked  much  higher  on  the  list  than  it  did  with 
regard  to  the  portion  of  the  foreign  quota  allocated  to  China.  The 
same  situation  still  prevails. 

It  is  respectively  urged  that  this  information  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  this  committee  in  determining  the  basic  quota  provided 
for  China  in  the  legislation  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  further  submitted  that  China’s  record  of  performance  and  her 
export  capability  justify  a  basic  quota  of  at  least  300,000  tons. 

The  specification  in  this  proposed  new  law  of  a  larger  basic  quota, 
more  in  line  with  China’s  actual  production  and  export  capability, 
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would  add  stability  both  to  the  sugar  industry  in  China  and  to  the 
assurance  of  supply  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  to  this  committee  that  the  island  of  Taiwan  is  the 
principal  area  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  at  the  present  time.  Taiwan  has  a  land  area  of  13,835 
square  miles,  a  little  over  2y2  times  the  size  of  Connecticut.  It  has 
a  population  of  12,535,000  at  the  end  of  1964 — about  5  times  that  of 
Connecticut. 

The  agricultural  population  in  1963  was  about  5,611,000,  or  almost 
one-half  the  total  population.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sugarcane 
farms  are  owned  by  the  growers  and  the  farms  consist,  on  the  average, 
of  about  1.04  acres.  The  average  farm  family  is  about  six  to  seven 
persons. 

Notwithstanding  much  industrial  development  in  Taiwan  during 
the  past  3  years,  sugar  i-emains  the  island's  most  important  crop,  and 
about  1!4  million  people  depend  upon  it  for  a  livelihood.  Exchange 
earnings  from  sugar  exports  amounted  to  around  $135  million  in  1964, 
or  about  30  percent  of  the  revenue  from  total  exports.  About  86  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  sugar  is  exported,  mostly  to  the  Middle  East  and  Far 
East  countries  where  Taiwan  continues  to  be  faced  with  constant  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  from  the  Communists,  due  in  part  to  Cuban  sugar 
production. 

A  larger  volume  of  sugar  purchases  by  the  United  States  from 
China  would  also  help  in  maintaining  China's  remarkable  economic 
growth  which  has  been  particularly  in  evidence  since  1959.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  China’s  gross  national  product,  in  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  was 
1.34  billion  in  1959  and  was  estimated  at  2.36  billion  in  1964,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  75  percent  in  5  years. 

When  we  appeared  before  this  committee  to  testify  on  the  proposed 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962,  we  showed  the  trade  balances  between 
China  and  the  United  States  for  1960  and  the  first  6  months  of  1961. 
The  situation  in  the  1961-64  period  was  as  follows : 


Imports  from  the  United  States 

Exports  to 
the  United 
States 

Balance  in 
favor  of 
the  United 
States 

Year 

139,804,000  _  _ 

51,503,000 

88,301,000 

1961 

141^342^000  _ 

58,  594,  000 

82, 748, 000 

1962 

150,920,000  _  _  _ 

58, 170,  000 

92, 750, 000 

1963 

146,090,000  .  _  _  _  _ 

84, 019, 000 

62, 071,  000 

1964 

A  breakdown  of  the  major  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  involved, 
as  shown  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  of  1961-63,  and  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan  exchange  settlements  for  1964,  is  as  follows : 


U.S.  exports  of  agricutural  commodities  to  the  Republic  of  China 


Commodity  group 

1961 

Unit:  1962 

US$1,000  1963 

1964 

26, 112 
14,047 
16, 225 

30, 643 

26, 529 

21,855 

9,317 

14,026 

18, 501 

17, 584 

28, 250 

17,485 

2,  377 

2,394 

3,482 

6,471 

2,439 

543 

3, 090 

2,630 

2, 121 

1,059 

390 

1,808 

525 

839 

482 

350 
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As  of  July  1,  1965,  the  United  States  discontinued  economic  aid 
to  China.  In  order  that  the  Republic  of  China  may  continue  to  be  a 
good  customer  of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  equitable  that  China 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  more  dollars  through  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  order  to  offset  the  present  unfavorable  trade  balance 
between  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this 
statement. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  F arrington. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  M.  Earnest,  who  appears  in  behalf 
of  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mauritius  Sugar 
Syndicate. 

STATEMENT  OE  JAMES  M.  EARNEST,  COUNSEL,  MAURITIUS  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MAURITIUS  SUGAR  SYNDICATE 

Mr.  Earnst.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  James  M.  Earnest.  I  am  a  practicing  attorney  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  having  my  offices  in  the  Woodward  Building.  I  represent 
the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  also  the  Mauritius  Sugar 
Syndicate,  a  statutory  agency  authorized  by  the  Government  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  to  control  the  marketing  of  sugar  produced  on  that  island.  Both 
the  people  of  Mauritius  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
very  vital  stake  in  the  legislation  here  under  consideration.  I  have  a 
prepared  statement,  which  is  substantially  the  same  statement  which 
I  submitted  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  In  view  of  the 
limited  time  allowed  for  oral  presentation,  I  will  ask  leave  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  have  this  prepared  statement,  50  copies  of  which  have  been 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  printed  in  the  record  of  this 
hearing. 

Mauritius  is  a  small  sugar  island  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Its  total  area  is  about  720  square  miles,  but  its  climate 
and  soil  are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane,  and  over  45 
percent  of  its  area  is  planted  with  this  crop. 

Politically,  Mauritius  is  a  British  crown  colony,  which  enjoys  a 
large  measure  of  internal  self-government.  It  is  the  administrative 
center  for  a  number  of  smaller  island  dependencies  of  Britain  any¬ 
where  from  200  to  1,200  miles  to  the  east  and  northeast. 

Strategically,  Mauritius  is  located  just  550  miles  east  of  Madagascar 
and  about  1,600  miles  east  of  the  African  mainland.  It  is  a  vital 
link  on  the  air  and  seat  routes  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia.  It  has 
a  good  harbor  which  can  accommodate  up  to  10  ships,  and  it  has  an  air¬ 
port  which  can  accommodate  jet  aircraft.  More  important  to  the 
United  States,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Mauritius  is  the  location  of 
one  of  the  principal  tracking  stations  for  its  manned  satellites  and 
the  administrative  center  for  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  may 
soon  serve  as  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  naval  bases.  Plans 
are  also  underway  for  setting  up  a  joint  United  States-United  King¬ 
dom  nuclear  detecting  station  on  Mauritius. 

My  prepared  statement  contains  a  detailed  review  of  the  economy 
of  this  island  which  has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  concerted  efforts 
to  break  away  from  its  almost  total  dependency  upon  sugar.  I  feel 
that  I  need  not,  in  the  economy  of  time,  repeat  here  the  material  I 
have  included  in  my  prepared  statement. 
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Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  it  has  made  not  only  to  develop  other  sources 
of  income,  but  also  to  control  the  steady  increase  in  its  population, 
Mauritius  is  today  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  sugar  for  its  liveli¬ 
hood.  Sugar  accounts  for  98  percent  of  its  exports,  and  although 
it  will  export  substantial  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  must  still  find  other  outlets  for  its  sugar  in  order  to  support  its 
increasing  population.  Of  course,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  the 
Commonwealth  countries,  cannot  take  all  of  the  Mauritius  sugar 
production,  to  the  detriment  of  other  colonies  and  affiliated  countries. 
This  means  that  Mauritius  seeks  an  outlet  for  approximately  62,000 
short,  tons  of  sugar  in  1965,  increasing  to  approximately  280,000  short 
tons  by  1969,  according  to  our  best  estimates.  This  is  sugar  which 
Mauritius  will  need  to  sell,  over  and  above  its  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Commonwealth  markets,  where  there  is  little  prospect 
of  increase  in  the  amounts  that  may  be  taken  from  Mauritius. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  importance  of  the  legislation  under  review 
to  Maritius  is  readily  apparent.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  U.S. 
sugar  program,  Mauritius  will  find  a  market  for  a  substantial  part 
of  its  sugar  production.  Such  market  outlet  in  the  United  States 
would  enable  Mauritius  to  increase  its  purchases  from  the  United 
States,  in  particular,  its  purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  such 
as  wheat  and  tobacco. 

I  should  point  out  here,  as  an  aside,  that  Mauritius  has  never  received 
one  dime  in  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Its  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
been  on  a  cash  basis,  and  at,  no  discount.  The  expansion  of  the 
Mauritius  sugar  outlet  in  the  United  States  would  thus  advantage  the 
U.S.  economy  considerably  more  than  would  a  similar  quota  made 
available  to  a  country  receiving  substantial  foreign  trade,  whose  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  States  are  thereby  subsidized  in  large  part  by 

the  U.S.  taxpayers.  „  . 

There  is  no  question  that  the  sugar  quotas  benefit  the  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  This  legislation  has  been  called  the  “Sugar  Pie”  and 
various  other  terms  have  been  used  to  decry  the  system  of  allocation. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  world  sugar  production  exceeds 
world  sugar  demand,  and  in  practically  every  major  sugar  market, 
sugar  is  grown  ancl  marketed  under  strict  controls.  This  country  had 
the  experience  of  an  uncontrolled  sugar  market,  and  the  result  was 
that  sugar  prices  either  skyrocketed,  or  plunged  to  new  lows.  The 
odd  part  of  all  this  was  the  fact  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  never 
dropped  as  low  as  the  prices  to  the  producer,  and  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  made  in  1962  showed  that  even  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  when  the  prices  of  most  commodities  fell  markedly,  retail  sugar 
prices  remained  high  in  comparison  with  both  the  general  price  level 
and  consumer  income. 

The  program  which  was  adopted  to  counteract  the  fluctuations  of  the 
sugar  market  is  the  program  which  has  been  since  referred  to  as  the 
“Sugar  Pie,”  but  it  has  operated  to  keep  the  retail  price  of  sugar 
within  the  United  States  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  level  ever  since  its 

adoption  in  1937.  .  . 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  vital  stake  m  this  legislation, 
which  ought  to  insure  them  reasonably  stable  supplies  of  sugar  at 
prices  which  are  fair,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  traditional  objectives 
of  onr  sugar  legislation. 
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To  the  extent,  then,  that  the  allocation  of  a  quota  to  Mauritius 
will  accomplish  this  objective,  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  both 
countries  in  the  proposed  legislation  would  seem  to  merge. 

But  the  issues  here  are  beclouded  by  the  hue  and  cry  after  the  sugar 
lobbyists,  of  which  I  am  perforce,  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Mauritius  has  paid  me  annual  fees  amounting  to  approximately 
$14,000  for  a  2-year  period.  Only  one  reception  was  given  by  the 
London  representative,  at  which  he  showed  a  film  in  the  nature  of  a 
travelog.  This  was  held  last  June,  and  he  paid  the  whole  bill. 

In  my  employment,  my  associate  and  I  have  spent  many  hours  re¬ 
searching  sugar  legislation  and  in  following  current  developments  and 
interpreting  them  for  our  client.  We  have  spent  many  hours  in  con¬ 
ference  with  him  in  order  to  present,  as  lawyers  (for  we  are  not 
economists  or  publicists)  the  best  case  we  know  how  to  present  for  an 
allocation  of  an  equitable  quota  to  Mauritius.  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  earned  every  penny  of  our  fees,  which  are  not  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  quota  to  be  received  by  Mauritius.  While  the  Honor¬ 
able  Mr.  Findley  states  that  lobbyists  serve  no  useful  function,  I  think 
that  there  is  no  one  else  to  study  the  facts  and  make  a  presentation  of 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  bv  the  committees  of  Congress 
considering  this  legislation.  This  is  particularly  true  for  entities  such 
as  Mauritius  which  could  not  be  diplomatically  represented  in  such 
matters.  As  we  have  approached  this  matter  in  the  same  way  as  we 
would  any  legal  matter  in  the  office,  and  have  developed  what  we  hope 
is  an  effective  presentation,  we  are  primarily  serving  as  advocates, 
which  is  an  honorable  profession. 

I  am  aware  that  Senator  Fulbright  proposes  to  amend  II. R.  11135 
to  vest  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  the  actual  alloca¬ 
tion  of  such  quotas  as  may  be  prescribed  under  his  proposal.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Senator  has  a  pnrpose  of  eliminating  lobbyists  from 
the  sugar  scene,  but  his  amendment  is  contrary  to  the  traditional 
control  Congress  has  retained  over  this  legislation  for  27  years  or 
more. 

For  do  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  H.R.  10496  give  any  assurance  that  such  a  step  would  be  a 
wise  step.  For  example,  although  1963  and  1964  were  altogether  ab¬ 
normal,  these  were  the  years  which  the  Department  selected  as  the 
bases  upon  which  data  allocations  would  be  predicated.  By  double 
weighting  1964  over  1963,  the  Department  practically  excluded  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  shipped  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963,  but 
could  not  ship  in  the  first  half  of  1964,  owing  to  differences  in  the 
growing  seasons.  These  and  many  other  valid  criticisms  may  be 
made  in  respect  of  the  executive  proposals,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  program  which  over  the  years  has  become  a  vital  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  should  be  subject  to  the  review  of  Congress,  and 
in  particular,  the  committees  which  can  study  not  only  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  executive  branch,  but  the  cases  advocated  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  employed  by  the  conn  tries  needing  and  seeking  quotas. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  demographic  problem  of  Mauritius  is 
not,  in  and  of  itself,  a  justification  for  the  allocation  of  a  quota  for 
Mauritius.  But  Mauritius  has  been  producing  sugar  for  over  300 
years.  Its  production,  as  wull  be  seen  from  my  prepared  statement, 
has  steadily  expanded,  and  Mauritius  has  demonstrated  that,  if  relied 
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upon  to  supply  the  U.S.  market,  the  source  will  be  a  dependable  one. 
The  Government  of  Mauritius  is  a  friendly  and  stable  one.  No  one 
there  has  yet  said,  “Yankee,  Go  Home,”  and  no  one  is  likely  to. 

To  demonstrate  how  unfairly  the  administration  formula  would 
affect  the  interests  of  Mauritius,  let  me  point  out  that  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  in  the  latter  half  of  1963  the  island  of 
Mauritius  supplied  67,000  tons  of  sugar  at  a  time  when  world  market 
prices  exceeded  those  in  the  United  States.  Then,  late  in  1963,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  invited  applications  for  global  quota  sugar 
in  1964.  The  Department  indicated  that  it  would  give  priority  to 
supplies  which  could  reach  the  United  States  during  the  first  7  months 
of  1964,  but  because  Mauritius  had  shipped  practically  its  entire  un¬ 
committed  reserve  at  the  end  of  1963,  it  could  not  make  a  definitive 
commitment  for  the  first  7  months  of  1964. 

Nevertheless,  on  January  14,  1964,  Mauritius  informed  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  apply  for  a  set- 
aside  to  ship  about  60,000  tons  for  delivery  from  mid-September 
onward,  conditioned  only  upon  the  crops  not  being  adversely  affected 
by  cyclone  damage.  For  reasons  stated  by  the  Department  in  its  reply, 
Mauritius’  application  was  not  entertained  and  the  1964  requirements 
were  fully  subscribed  by  January  27. 

I  am  appending  to  my  report  copies  of  the  Mauritius  offer  and  the 
Department’s  reply. 

If  the  committee  were  disposed  to  accept  the  formula  proposed  by 
the  administration,  then  I  submit  that  the  offer  of  Mauritius  to  ship 
60,000  tons  in  1964  certainly  should  be  taken  into  account  and  given 
the  double  weight  which  the  Department  has  applied  to  actual  ship¬ 
ments  in  that  year.  If  this  were  done,  the  percentage  proposed  by 
the  administration  for  Mauritius  would  be  increased  to  1.15  percent. 
This  would  mean  that  the  quota  for  Mauritius  could  be  in  the  area  of 
60,000  tons. 

A  substantial  quota  for  Mauritius  will  not  only  be  an  aid  to  a  de¬ 
veloping  territory,  but  also  will  be  a  stimulant  for  our  own  economy. 
Many  of  the  dollars  earned  by  Mauritius  would  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 
economy  through  Mauritius’  increased  purchases  here. 

In  1962,  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  allotted  to  Mauritius  a 
combined  quota  of  110,000  tons.  But  Mauritius  received  no  such 
quota  in  that  year,  the  allocation  having  been  dropped  from  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  as  they  were  finally  approved.  In 
1963,  when  world  market  prices  were  substantially  higher  than  United 
States  prices,  Mauritius  shipped  some  66,617  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  under  the  global  quota  provisions  of  the  act.  In  fact, 
Mauritius,  of  all  the  countries  having  no  quota,  was  the  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  that  year.  It  had  shipped 
13.474  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  under  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  in  1962. 

In  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  administratively  allocated 
a  quota  to  Mauritius  which,  with  the  recent  amendments  he  has  made, 
amounts  to  about  16,000  short  tons. 

The  formula  adopted  by  the  House  in  II. E.  11135  would  allocate  to 
Mauritius  a  quota  of  a  little  more  than  14,000  short  tons  for  the  next 
5  years.  This  proposal,  I  submit,  does  not  do  justice  to  Mauritius, 
having  regard  both  to  its  status  as  the  10th  largest  world  sugar  sup¬ 
plier  and  its  dependence  upon  sugar  for  its  livelihood. 
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I  recoo-nize  that,  traditionally,  the  U.S.  Government  has,  as  indeed 
it  should,  given  preference  to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  I  do  not  propose  that  the  United  States  should  abandon  this  tradi¬ 
tional  policy.  But  I  urge  that  the  United  States  in  the  past  has 
looked  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  suppliers  of  sugar,  and 
I  submit  that  when  it  does,  it  should  give  very  favorable  consideration 
to  Mauritius. 

I  believe  that  a  fair  quota  for  this  sugar  island  now  emerging  into 
strategic  importance  in  the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  from  62,000  to 
75.000  short  tons  per  annum  over  the  next  5  years.  In  my  first  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  advocated  a  quota  of 
120,000  tons  which  would  be  consistent  with  both  Mauritius’  ability 
to  supply,  and  the  considerations  which  led  to  an  allocation  of  110,000 
tons  by  the  House  in  1962.  I  realize,  however,  that  such  a  demand 
may  not  be  wholly  realistic,  and  accordingly,  I  have  revised  my  views. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  make  these 
representations  to  the  committee.  I  thank  you. 

(The  following  letters  and  supplemental  statement  were  submitted 
by  Mr.  Earnest :) 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  London  Representative, 

London,  January  Ilf,  196 4. 

Tom  O.  Murphy.  Esq., 

Director,  Sugar  Policy  Staff, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy  :  It  may  have  come  to  your  attention  that  Mauritius  has 
not  yet  applied  for  a  set-aside  of  global  quota  sugar  for  1964  although  we  have 
already  declared  our  intentions  so  to  do.  As  you  no  doubt  remember,  we  supplied 
.•about  60,000  tons  of  global  quota  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963 — although 
we  were  about  the  only  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world,  save  Cuba,  not  to 
have  been  granted  any  share  of  the  basic  quota.  It  is  still  our  intention  to  supply 
about  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964,  and  I  thought  I 
would  drop  you  a  line  to  let  you  know  why  we  have  so  far  made  no  move  about 
it. 

As  you  know,  our  next  sugar  crop  starts  in  July,  and  we  are  hoping  to  produce 
another  big  crop;  we  are,  unfortunately,  still  not  through  what  is  known  in 
Mauritius  as  the  cyclone  season,  which  extends  up  to  about  April,  and  during 
which  we  can  be  visited  by  hurricanes,  with  the  possibility  that  our  crop  estimate 
might  be  reduced — which  God  forbid.  We  felt  it  safer,  therefore,  not  to  commit 
ourselves  for  sugar  which  we  might  not  be  absolutely  sure  to  supply,  as  we  are 
left  with  virtually  no  uncommitted  carryover  from  last  year. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  apply  now  for  a  set-aside  for  up  to  about 
60.000  tons  for  delivery  from  mid-September  onward,  conditional  only  upon  no 
visitations  by  major  hurricanes  or  other  calamities.  This  condition  would  be 
waived  immediately  the  cyclone  season  is  over,  at  latest  by  the  first  of  May 
next.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  regulations 
would  allow  such  a  condition  to  be  included  in  the  set-aside  application ;  if  they 
did.  we  would  be  happy  to  go  forward  now  with  our  applications. 

I  thought  I  would  explain  these  circumstances  to  you,  and  reiterate  our  desire 
to  supply  sugar  to  your  market  this  year,  either  against  global  quota  or.  even 
better,  against,  an  allocation  of  basic  quota  which,  as  you  know,  we  are  still  very 
anxious  to  obtain :  this  would  remove  an  anomaly  which  hurts  us  and  which,  I 
know,  was  not  deliberately  engineered  by  the  U.S.  authorities. 

With  kind  regards, 

Tours  sincerely, 


A.  Guy  Sauzier. 
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January  17, 1964. 

A.  Guy  Sauzieb,  Esq., 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 

London,  England. 

Dear  Mr.  Sauzier  :  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  from  you  again.  I  also  ap¬ 
preciate  the  information  in  your  letter  of  January  14. 

I  wish  I  had  a  worthwhile  suggestion  to  offer  to  you  for  coping  with  your 
dilemma.  I  recognize,  however,  that  Mauritius  is  a  small  island  and  it  either 
is  not  in  the  path  of  a  cyclone  or  if  in  the  path  the  sugarcane  crop  suffers  sub¬ 
stantial  damage.  This  is  the  one  most  difficult  situation  facing  an  area  or  rather 
those  people  in  an  area  such  as  yours  who  must  estimate  production  and  arrange 
for  marketings.  The  only  thought  that  does  cross  my  mind,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  is  the  possibility  that  you  might  offer  a  smaller  quantity — say  half  of 
the  60,000  tons — if  you  are  sure  of  some  export  availability  from  the  late  crop 
and  are  not  committed  for  other  marketings. 

In  any  event,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  keeping  me  informed  as  to  your 
situation. 

With  kind  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Director,  Sugar  Policy  Staff. 


Supplemental  Statement  of  James  M.  Earnest,  Counsel  for  the  Mauri¬ 
tius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  on 

Legislation  To  Amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  James  M.  Earnest ; 
I  am  a  practicing  attorney,  and  my  offices  are  in  the  Woodward  Building  in  this 
city.  I  represent  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Mauritius 
Sugar  Syndicate.  The  syndicate  is  a  statutory  organization  which  controls  the 
marketing  of  sugar  on  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  which,  together  with  the 
people  of  Mauritius  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  has  a  very  vital  stake 
in  the  legislative  revision  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

I.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  MAURITIUS 

Geography 

Mauritius  is  a  pear-shaped  island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  about  550  miles  east  of  Madagascar  and  about  1,600  miles  east  of  the 
African  mainland.  The  island  has  several  low  mountain  ranges  and  numerous 
rivers  and  streams.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  to  form  an 
inland  plateau.  The  dimensions  of  the  island  are  approximately  38  miles 
in  length  (roughly  north-south)  and  29  miles  in  width;  its  area  is  about  720 
square  miles,  which  is  slightly  more  than  10  times  the  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  area  of  Rhode  Island. 

Lying  far  from  any  landmass,  Mauritius  has  a  moderate,  maritime  climate, 
tropical  during  the  summer  and  subtropical  during  the  winter.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  74°  F.  at  sea  level  and  67°  F.  at  2,000  feet.  The  climate  and  soil 
of  Mauritius  are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  island  is  a 
“sugar  island”  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  Barbados  or  any  West  Indian 
island.  Over  45  percent  of  its  total  area  is  planted  with  sugar ;  and  sugar  rep¬ 
resents  98  percent  of  the  total  value  of  its  export  trade. 

More  than  730,000  people,  or  somewhat  more  than  1,000  people  per  square  mile, 
inhabit  this  island.  Port  Louis  is  the  capital,  and  is  the  main  town  and  port. 
Less  than  20  miles  inland,  and  on  the  plateau  is  Curepipe,  the  second  largest 
town  which  is  much  used  as  a  residential  district  owing  to  its  cooler  climate. 

Mauritius  is  a  vital  link  on  the  sea  and  air  routes  to  the  Far  East  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  has  a  good  harbor  which  can  easily  accommodate  10  ships.  Mauritius 
serves  as  an  operational  stop  on  the  air  route  between  Africa  and  Australia,  and 
is  the  terminus  of  services  operated  by  BOAC  and  Air  France  from  Europe  and 
Africa.  Its  airport  now  offers  facilities  for  large  jets. 

Political 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Mauritius  early  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  then 
uninhabited,  though  it  was  known  to  the  Arabs  and  Malays,  who  had  used  the 
island  for  centuries  for  a  shelter.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
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1598  and  named  it  Mauritius  after  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  The  Dutch 
finally  abandoned  their  attempt  to  settle  the  island  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th 
century.  A  more  successful  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  East 
India  Co.,  which  later  surrendered  its  administration  to  the  French  Government. 
The  French  occupied  the  island,  which  they  called  He  de  France,  for  nearly  a 
century  and  established  the  sugar  industry  there. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Mauritius  was  the  base  for  damaging  raids  on 
British  ships  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  1810  the  British  organized  an  expe¬ 
dition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  island.  Mauritius  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  were  ceded  to  Britain  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  The 
island  was  then  renamed  Mauritius  by  the  British  and  has  remained  a  British 
colony  ever  since. 

Because  of  its  geographical  position  and  natural  harbor,  Mauritius,  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  was  mainly  regarded  as  an  important  military  out¬ 
post.  With  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  progressive  elimination  of 
sailing  ships  by  steam  power,  the  economy  of  the  island  became  more  dependent 
on  its  entrepot  trade  and  its  gradually  developing  sugar  industry,  which,  by  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  was  producing  about  200.000  tons  of  sugar  annually. 

Politically,  Mauritius  is  a  crown  colony  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  enjoys 
a  large  measure  of  internal  self-government.  It  has  undergone  a  gradual  consti¬ 
tutional  evolution  since  1948.  The  ministerial  system  was  adopted  in  1957  and 
universal  adult  sufferage  was  introduced  in  1959.  Under  the  order  in  council 
of  1964,  the  Government  of  Mauritius  is  vested  in  a  Governor  with  a  Council  of 
Ministers  and  a  legislative  assembly.  The  legislative  assembly  is  made  up  of 
40  elected  members  and  certain  ex  oflicio  and  appointed  members. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  made  up  of  the  Premier,  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
not  less  than  10  or  more  than  13  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  appointed  by 
the  Governor  after  consultation  with  the  Premier. 

Bocal  government  is  vested  in  a  municipal  council  (established  in  1850  for 
Port  Louis),  four  town  councils,  and  several  district  village  councils. 

A  number  of  small  islands,  from  200  to  1.200  miles  to  the  east  and  northeast 
are  dependencies  of  Mauritius.  The  most  important  of  these,  economically,  is 
Rodriguez,  lying  350  miles  to  the  east  with  an  area  of  40  square  miles  and  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of’  some  18,000.  Other  Mauritius  dependencies  are  coming  into  promi¬ 
nence  as  potential  United  States-United  Kingdom  military  bases. 

Although  there  is  some  movement  toward  independence  and  full  autonomy 
there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  Mauritius  will  completely  sever  its  political 
ties  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Economic  importance 

The  Mauritius  economy  is  exclusively  agricultural.  While  there  are  some 
small  industrial  establishments  catering  primarily  to  local  needs,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  industrial  development  of  Mauritius  on  any  significant  scale.  More 
than  one-half  the  island’s  food  supply  is  imported  from  overseas,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  staple  food  for  most  of  the  population,  mainly  rice.  Though  diversi¬ 
fication  of  the  economy  is  agreed  to  be  desirable,  sugar  is  likely  to  be  the  island’s 
mainstay  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  economy  of  Mauritius  developed  rather  slowly  during  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century,  or  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  After  that  time,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  negotiated-priee  quota  for  sugar  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  sugar  production  increased  in  10  years  from  300,000  tons  annually  to 
almost  600,000  tons,  and  it  is  expected  that  production  in  1965  will  be  in  excess 
of  700.000  tons.  By  1970  Mauritius  sugar  production  should  exceed  850,000  tons 

annually.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Over  45  percent  of  the  area  of  the  island  is  now  planted  with  sugar  and  a  slow 
but  steady  expansion  in  sugar  acreage  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  There  are 
23  large  estates  growing  sugar,  each  with  its  own  factory.  There  are  also  some 
25  000"small  growers  with  holdings  ranging  in  size  from  over  100  acres  to  as 
ilt’tle  as  one-quarter  acre.  The  cane  produced  on  the  small  holdings  is  sold  to 
(factories  at  prices  fixed  by  the  central  control  board  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  68  percent  of  the  value  to  the  grower  and 
(32  percent  to  the  factory.  Additional  increases  in  the  production  of  sugar  can 
probably  be  made  in  the  small  holdings  where  the  yield  per  acre  is  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  large  estates. 

Mauritius  today  is  one  of  the  10  largest  exporters  of  sugar  and  sugar  industry 
byproducts.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  that  in 
1966  Mauritius  will  have  available  for  export  750,000  tons  of  raw,  cane  sugar.  By 
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1969  the  tonnage  available  for  export  should  be  approximately  820,000  short  tons 
of  raw,  cane  sugar. 

In  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mauritius  has  traditionally  procured 
more  from  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  shipped  value,  than  it  has  sold  to  the 
United  States.  This  pattern  is  not  true  for  the  year  1963  in  which  year  Mauritius 
shipped  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  but  for  most  all  other 
years  for  which  we  have  reliable  figures,  Mauritius  imports  from  the  United 
States  have  far  outreached  her  exports  to  the  United  States.  This  balance  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mauritius  has  generally  been  more  favorable 
for  the  United  States  than  for  Mauritius.  According  to  the  latest  census  data 
contained  in  the  FT-420  series  reports  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
Mauritius  has  purchased  chiefly  machinery  and  transport  equipment,  chemicals, 
and  tobaccos  from  the  United  States.  These  are  commodities  which  are  not 
generally  sold  at  world  prices  and  Mauritius  has  paid  full  value  for  them. 

Political  and  strategic  importance 

Mauritius  is  an  island  of  democracy  in  the  southwest  Indian  Ocean.  Only 
550  miles  east  of  Madagascar  and  1.600  miles  away  from  the  African  East  Coast, 
it  stands  as  one  of  the  more  important  beacons  of  political  freedom  achieved 
through  orderly  development.  Should  Mauritius  achieve  full  and  complete 
independence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  measured  orderly  pace  of  its  devel¬ 
opment  is  certain  to  result  in  a  continuing,  stable,  democratic  government. 

Lving  astride  important  trade  routes  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  reclaiming 
a  strategic  importance  which,  as  above  noted,  with  the  advent  of  the  steamship 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  waned  in  the  middle  of  the  19tli  century.  Mauritius  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  United  States-United  Kingdom 
bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  an  airport  large  enough  to  accommodate  large 
jet  transports,  and  lying  athwart  principal  air  routes  serving  Europe,  Africa, 
and  the  Australian  Continent,  it  becomes  a  vital  link  in  the  aerial  navigation 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Moreover,  and  quite  recently,  Mauritius  has  served 
as  a  base  for  tracking  stations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  our  manned  satellites. 
Plans  are  also  underway  for  setting  up  a  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom 
nuclear  detecting  station. 

II.  MAURITIUS  SUGAR  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mauritius  sugar  trade  generally 

Su^ar,  with  its  products  (mainly  molasses),  constitute  98  percent  of  Mauritius 
exports  in  value.  About  30,000  short  tons  of  sugar  are  consumed  locally,  and 
the  balance  of  Mauritius  sugar  production  is  available  for  its  export  trade. 

In  1964  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement,  Mauritius  sold  368, oOO 
Ion o-  tons  raw  value,  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  negotiated  steiling  puce 
which  works  out  to  roughly  $115.66  per  short  ton,  cost,  insurance,  and  freight, 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  equivalent  of  $0.05733  per  pound.  The  comparable  U.S. 
price  during  the  same  period,  according  to  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  $0.06^0. 

The  difference  between  sugar  sold  by  Mauritius  to  the  United  Kingdom  under 
this  agreement  and  the  U.S.  preferential  price  in  1964  was  thus  a  shade  less  than 
a  half  a Tent  per  pound.  Deducting  the  United  States  duty  of  $0.00625,  the 

United  Kingdom  price  gave  Mauritius  a  slightly  highei  leturn.  . 

In  1965  according  to  an  official  of  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mauritius’ will  sell  380,000  long  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  a  preferential  price  which  is  equivalent  to  $0.0582  per  pound,  free  on  board  and 
stowed  The  current  U.S.  price  for  raw  sugar  is  $0.0670  per  pound,  but  from  this 
price  there  must  be  deducted  duty  of  $0.00625,  freight  of  $0.00595,  and  insurance, 
otc  of  $0  00150  The  net  return  on  sugar  sold  to  the  United  States  under  Maun- 
tius  present  allocation  is  therefore  expected  to  be  $0.0533  per  pound,  free  on 
board  and  stowed,  which  means  that  the  net  return  to  Mauritius  per  pound  of 
sugar  will  be  something  less  than  a  half  cent  more  per  pound  for  sugar  sold  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement,  than  will  be 
the  case  for  sugar  sold  to  the  United  States  under  the  1965  quota. 

In  addition  to  the  380,000  long  tons  (420,000  short  tons)  which  Mauritius 
will  sell  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  special  price  m  190o,  it  may  export  another 
100.000  short  tons  to  preferential  markets  at  world  prices  plus ] 
ranging  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  approximately  521,000  short 
tons.  Under  the  1965  sugar  quota  for  foreign  countries,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mauritius  has  been  allowed  a  U.S.  quota  of  lo.430 
short  tons,  raw  value.  This  brings  the  total  sugar  which  Mauritius  will  export  to 
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preferential  markets  in  the  year  1965  to  approximately  536,430  short  tons,  raw 
value.  Mauritius  production  for  1965  is  expected  to  be  730,000  short  tons;  de¬ 
ducting  sugar  which  may  he  exported  under  preferential  trade  agreements  (in¬ 
cluding  the  quota  allocation  to  the  United  States)  and  sugar  required  for  domestic 
consumption,  in  1965,  Mauritius  will  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  approximately 
164,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

For  the  period  1966  through  1969,  it  it  estimated  that  Mauritius  production 
of  raw  sugar  will  increase  to  approximately  850,000  tons  per  annum  and  that 
the  tonnage  available  for  export  will  increase  from  700,000  to  820,000  tons  per 
annum.  This  increase  in  sugar  production  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  Mauritius, 
for  only  by  increasing  sugar  production  can  Mauritius  expect  to  maintain  its 
present  standard  of  living,  let  alone  improve  it.  In  the  immediate  prewar  period 
( 1936-40 )  the  natural  increase  of  Mauritius  population  was  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  per  annum.  By  1948  it  had  come  up  to  nearly  2  percent,  and  a  decade 
later  it  had  reached  3  percent,  at  which  level  it  has  remained  ever  since  without 
showing  the  least  tendency  to  drop.  If  this  rate  of  increase  continues  unchanged, 
the  population  of  Mauritius  will  increase  from  its  present  730,000  to  more  than 
1  million  by  1980.  While  the  Government  has  attempted  various  measures  to 
diversify  the  economy  of  Mauritius  and  to  establish  new  consumer  industries, 
the  country  must  still  rely  upon  its  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries  as 
the  mainstay  of  its  economy.  Sugar  is  the  one  croj>  which,  over  many  years, 
has  proved  its  ability  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  its  country.  It  is  by  no 
accident  that  sugar  has  come  to  occupy  such  a  large  place  in  the  economy  of 
Mauritius.  Since  the  early  days  of  French  occupation  many  crops  have  been 
grown  in  an  effort  to  diversify  the  economy  of  the  island.  None  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  able  to  compete  with  sugar  in  respect  to  (a)  economic  return, 
(6)  resistance  to  cyclones  and  drought,  (c)  adaptability  to  climate  and  soil,  in 
fact  few  of  them  have  ever  contributed  more  than  marginally  to  the  economy  of  the 
country,  and  sometimes  for  brief  periods  only. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  this  great  dependence  upon  sugar  is  welcome 
in  Mauritius.  Despite  the  fact  that  little  success  has  been  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  agricultural  crops,  continuing  efforts  have  been  and  are  constantly 
being  made  to  achieve  some  measure  of  crop  diversification.  Most  successful 
has  been  the  cultivation  of  tea  with  the  result  that  in  1963  about  2  million  pounds 
of  tea  were  grown  for  export  and  plans  have  been  made  to  develop  three  new 
processing  plants  during  the  period  1965-71  to  handle  increased  production  of 
tea. 

The  development  of  new  industry,  apart  from  small  industries  catering  prin¬ 
cipally  to  local  needs,  is  almost  precluded  by  Mauritius  peculiar  geography. 
With  no  mineral  resources,  the  development  of  any  manufacturing  industry  for 
export  trade  would  be  hampered  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  raw  materials  for 
any  such  industry  would  have  to  be  imported.  Moreover,  no  significant  industrial 
development  could  be  contemplated  unless  there  were  some  expectation  of  a  re¬ 
munerated  export  market.  But  Mauritius  could  hardly  expect  to  compete  with 
the  great  island  manufacturing  countries  of  Britain  and  Japan,  and  the  cost  of 
importing  raw  materials  and  processing  them  for  reexport  would  be  prohibitive. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  therefore,  that  willy-nilly  Mauritius  must  rely 
upon  an  expansion  of  its  sugar  production  and  sugar  export  trade  to  support  its 
swelling  population. 

In  1962.  for  the  first  time,  Mauritius  exported  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
The  quantity  exported  in  that  year  was  13,474  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the 
value  of  the  sugar  exported  was  approximately  ,$1,932,000  or  roughly  $0.0563 
per  pound  after  deducting  duty,  freight,  and  insurance.  In  1963,  Mauritius 
shipped  approximately  66,617  short  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  a  total 
value  of  roughly  $10,038,000  or  roughly  $0.0613  per  pound  after  deducting  duty, 
freight,  and  insurance.  Mauritius  shipped  no  sugar  to  the  United  States  in 
1964. 

Outside  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  Mauritius  since  1959  has 
exported  sugar  to  Lebanon,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Seychelles. 

Mauritius  trade  with  the  United  States 

Mauritius  must  import  most  of  its  requirements  of  manufacturing  and  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  a  large  portion  of  its  food  requirements,  including  rice  (which 
is  the  staple  diet  of  the  bulk  of  the  population),  flour,  meat,  and  many  other 
items.  Generally  foodstuffs  have  not  figured  importantly  in  the  U.S.  exports 
to  Mauritius.  In  1963,  the  value  of  the  U.S.  exports  to  Mauritius  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,026,667,  foodstuffs  accounted  for  only  $47,943  of  which  rice  was  the 
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most  important  item.  Mauritius  imported  in  that  year  over  $161,000  worth  of 
tobacco,  and  nearly  $129,000  worth  of  chemical  products.  In  the  same  year 
U.S.  exports  of  machinery  and  transportation  equipment  to  Mauritius  were  valued 
at  $1,558,033. 

In  1964,  Mauritius  imported  from  the  United  States  foodstuffs  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $83,817,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  rice.  In  the  same  year  tobacco 
manufactures  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  accounted  for  $189,144;  chemical 
products  valued  at  $246,299,  and  machinery  and  transport  equipment  valued  at 
$1,074,140  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  Miscellaneous  manufactures 
accounted  for  $64,787.  Total  imports  were  $2,388,000. 

In  the  years  1959-61  Mauritius  imports  from  the  United  States  have  generally 
been  approximately  five  times  the  value  of  Mauritius  exports  to  the  United 
States  In  1962  and  1963,  this  pattern  was  reversed  by  Mauritius  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  but  the  statistics  for  1964  reflects  imports  from  the 
United  States  nearly  double  Mauritius  exports  to  the  United  States.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  relationship  beween  Mauritius  and  the  United  States 
has  resulted  in  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  United  States  and  an  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  for  Mauritius. 

In  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mauritius  has  enjoyed  no  particular  trade 
advantages.  While  the  sugar  it  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1962  and  1963  was 
sold  at  U  S  preferential  prices,  in  1963  sales  were  effected  when  the  world  price 
for  sugar  was  substantially  higher  than  the  U.S.  preferential  prices. 
Mouritius  has  not  benefited  from  any  world  or  discount  prices  in  its  purchases 
from  the  United  States.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  although  Mauritius  must 
import  a  substantial  part  of  its  food  requirements,  its  food  procurements  in  the 
United  States  are  relatively  insignificant.  It  is  in  this  area  that  most  countries 
trading  with  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  advantageous  price 
for  commodities  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

Though  unusually  dependent  on  one  single  crop  to  sustain  its  economy, 
Mauritius  has  always  managed  to  pay  its  own  way,  even  though  it  has  from 
time  to  time  been  compelled  to  seek  financial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  It.  therefore,  has 
not  in  the  past  sought  any  preferential  treatment  in  its  trade  relation  with  the 
United  States. 


Mauritius  and  the  1962  Sugar  Act 

Public  Law  87-535,  now  known  as  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962,  became 
effective  July  13,  1962.  This  act  made  no  provisions  for  the  allocation  of  any 
quota  for  Mauritius.  Nevertheless  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  had  approved,  an  allocation  of  10,000 
tons  basic  quota  and  100,000  tons  reallocation  from  the  Cuban  reserves.  After 
extensive  hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.R.  12154,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  House  were  modified  with  the  result  that  the  quotas  proposed 
to  be  adopted  under  H.R.  12154  were  reduced  for  all  foreign  suppliers,  and  m 
addition,  no  quota  allocation  was  made  for  Mauritius  and  Argentina. 

Subsequently,  provision  was  made  to  accommodate  Argentina  by  means  of  an 
amendment  to'  the  Sugar  Act  which  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
“Honey  Bee”  bill  (7  USCA  281)  which  gave  the  President  authority  to  allocate 
un  to  150  000  tons  from  the  former  Cuban  reserves  to  any  country  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  7  USCA  1112(c)  (4)  (B).  The  result  of  this  legislation 
left  Mauritius  as  the  only  significant  foreign  supplier  excluded  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mauritius  was  not  allotted  a  quota  under  the  revision 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  in  an  endeavor  to  demonstrate  its  good  will  and  its  ability  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market,  Mauritius  availed  itself  of  a 
provision  for  a  global  quota  to  be  allocated  to  foreign  suppliers  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis,  7  USCA  1114(a).  In  the  second  half  of  1962  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  aforesaid  section,  Mauritius  shipped  13,474  tons  of  global 
quota  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  in  the  second  half  of  1963,  66,617  tons. 
At  this  time  the  world  market  price  was  considerably  higher  than  the  price  then 

obtainable  on  the  U.S.  market.  .  ,  . 

Later  in  1963  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  invited  applications  for  global 
quota  sugar  for  1964  in  the  amount  of  1  million  tons  to  meet  an  estimated 
requirement  of  1%  million  tons.  In  announcing  this  allocation  the  Secretary 
indicated  that  priority  would  be  given  to  suppliers  able  to  ship  sugar  to  the 
United  States  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  year.  By  reason  of  its  shipment 
in  the  latter  part  of  1963,  Mauritius  at  this  time  had  no  uncommitted  sugar  left 
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over  from  its  1963  crop,  and  was  unable  to  export  any  sugar  to  the  United  States 
for  the  lirst  7  months  of  1964.  Under  these  circumstances  in  the  latter  part  of 
1963  Mauritius  was  unable  to  apply  for  a  sugar  quota  set-aside.  Nevertheless, 
by  letter  dated  January  14,  1964,  the  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  apprised 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  fact  that  Mauritius  would  be  able  to 
supply  about  60,000  short  tons  of  sugar  in  the  second  half  of  1964  and  was  willing 
to  enter  into  a  commitment  to  do  so  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  1964 
crops  were  not  damaged  by  a  cyclone.  The  application  was  not  entertained,  and 
by  January  27,  1964,  the  extra  requirement  was  fully  subscribed.  Mauritius  had 
no  further  opportunity  to  make  a  substantial  shipment  to  the  United  States  in 
that  year. 

Mauritius  and  1965  sugar  legislation 

Congress  once  again  has  under  consideration  renewal  and  revision  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  program.  This  system,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  stability  and  protection  of 
domestic  sugar  prices,  also  operates  to  stabilize  the  sugar  trade  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  free  world.  The  effect  of  the  quota  allocations  on  the  economies  of  the 
applicant  countries  is  beyond  any  question  a  salutary  one. 

That  the  benefits  conferred  through  the  quota  system  are  appreciated  by  them 
is  readily  apparent  from  the  representations  which  are  being  made  before  this 
distinguished  committee.  There  is  no  question  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
appearing  before  this  committee  are  seeking  economic  aid  for  the  countries  which 
they  represent.  I  do  no  less  than  they. 

The  relief  most  of  us  seek  is  an  outlet  for  an  exportable  surplus  of  sugar 
which,  if  not  sold  to  the  United  States  at  the  prices  established  under  the 
quota  system,  would  either  be  left  unsold  or  dumped  on  the  so-called  world 
market. 

The  world  market  is  a  deceptive  term.  In  1962  it  was  estimated  that  world 
sugar  consumption  amounted  to  about  57,5  million  tons  per  year.  Of  this 
amount,  about  40  million  tons  were  said  to  be  consumed  in  the  areas  where  it 
is  produced.  And  in  most  producing  areas,  because  of  the  essentiality  of  the 
product,  it  is  produced  under  some  form  of  national  control,  bounty,  or  subsidy 
system  as  in  the  United  States. 

About  17.5  million  tons  of  sugar  were  said  to  be  consumed  outside  the  areas 
where  it  is  produced.  Although  sugar  trade  statistics  reflect  exports  in  excess 
of  this  amount,  the  trade  statistics  include  substantial  reexports  from  European 
refineries. 

Of  the  17.5  million  tons  which  moved  from  the  areas  where  it  was  produced 
to  areas  where  it  was  consumed,  about  8  million  tons  moved  from  French  and 
Portuguese  overseas  areas  to  the  mother  countries,  or  were  traded  under  the 
preferential  terms  of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  and  the  U.S.  sugar 
program.  This  left  not  quite  10  million  tons  for  trading  in  the  so-called  world 
market.  About  half  of  that  total,  in  1962,  was  Cuban  sugar  exported  to  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  countries  for  barter  at  a  negotiated  nominal  price. 

The  world  free  market,  exclusive  of  Cuban  sugar,  was  estimated  in  1982  to  be  a 
5-million-ton  residual,  representing  chiefly  sugar  uncommitted  to  any  program. 
In  1965,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Cuban  sugar  available  for  trade  with  bloc 
countries  will  be  nearly  6  million  tons,  or  2  million  tons  more  than  was  produced 
in  the  1964  crop  year.  The  residual,  world  free  market  will  undoubtedly  like¬ 
wise  be  somewhat  greater  than  it  was  in  1962,  but  its  composition  will  be 
roughly  the  raw  sugar  produced  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  major  sugar 
programs. 

The  world  free  market  is  not  a  stable  market.  During  the  Suez  and  Hun¬ 
garian  crises  of  1956  and  1957,  the  world  market  price  nearly  doubled  in  60 
days  time,  and  over  the  whole  period  rose  from  a  differential  of  $2.07  per  100 
pounds  below  the  U.S.  price  to  a  differential  of  $1.34  above  the  U.S.  price. 
Similar  fluctuations  were  noted  in  1950  and  1951,  and  more  recently,  in  1963 
and  1964,  when  it  became  apparent  that  world  stocks  were  diminishing  to  an 
alarming  degree.  World  buyers  became  excited ;  the  world  market  began  to 
advance  spectacularly  and  because  of  the  global  features  of  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Act.  the  impact  of  the  great  advance  in  world  market  prices  was  felt  in  the 
U.S.  market  where  prices  also  skyrocketed.  In  1963  the  U.S.  average  price  for 
raw  sugar  was  8.19  cents  per  pound  compared  with  an  average  price  of  6.293 
cents  in  1961  and  an  average  price  of  6.452  cents  per  pound  in  1962.  In  1963, 
the  world  price  of  sugar  advanced  to  nearly  3.5  cents  per  pound  over  U.S. 
prices,  and  for  the  year,  averaged  nearly  1.2  cents  per  pound  in  excess  of  U.S. 
px-ices.  In  the  third  quarter  of  that  year  both  world  and  U.S.  prices  plunged 
precipitately,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  resumption  of  the  advance,  and  for  the 
first  half  of  1964,  world  market  prices  again  exceeded  U.S.  prices  by  more 
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than  1  cent  per  pound.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  world  market  prices  again 
plunged  downward,  and  by  the  first  part  of  1965,  over  3%  cents  per  pound  below 
U.S.  prices. 

If  the  U.S.  foreign  procurement,  as  determined  and  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  February  15  last  were  added  to  the  world  free  market,  an 
additional  2.3  million  tons  would  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  this  market. 
Currently,  world  market  prices  are  substantially  below  the  cost  of  producing 
and  warehousing  a  pound  of  sugar  in  the  areas  of  production.  This  is  true 
because  the  world  market  represents  the  excess  of  production  over  programed 
requirements.  Some  people  call  it  homeless  sugar. 

Without  any  significant  realinement  of  markets,  U.S.  procurements  in  the 
world  market  would  initially  be  at  substantially  lower  levels  than  present  U.S. 
prices.  Realistically,  however,  (economic  experts  would  predict  that  there 
would  be  a  realinement  of  markets  with  the  result  that  the  combination  of  the 
nonbloc  world  market  with  the  U.S.  import  market  might  result  in  price  levels 
higher  than  the  present  world  market  price,  yet  still  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
above  noted. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  U.S.  sugar  programs  are  said  to  be  (1)  make  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  continental  United  States  without  the  consumer 
penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a 
plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  :  and  (3)  permit  friendly 
foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  an  adequate 
and  stable  supply  of  sugar. 

The  application  of  Mauritius  for  a  statutory  sugar  quota  fits  in  with  these 
basis  objectives  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program.  Mauritius  has  been  producing  sugar 
for  three  centuries,  has  developed  a  highly  efficient  sugar  producing  industry 
and  today  is  one  of  the  10  largest  world  exporters  of  sugar.  It  is  endowed  with 
a  friendly  and  stable  government  and  has  developed  a  supply  of  sugar  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  stable. 

No  country  in  the  world  depends  upon  sugar  for  its  livelihood  to  the  same  degree 
as  Mauritius.  Sugar  represents  98  percent  of  the  total  value  of  its  export 
trade.  With  an  ever  increasing  population,  in  order  to  maintain  its  standard 
of  living,  Mauritius  must  find  outlets  for  increasing  quantities  of  its  principal 
crop. 

But  in  Mauritius,  as  in  most  countries,  the  cost  of  producing  and  warehousing 
a  pound  of  sugar  is  currently  far  in  excess  of  the  so-called  world  market  price 
for  sugar.  To  suggest  that  this  outlet  could  be  had  by  dumping  its  excess  sugar 
on  the  world  market,  is  no  solution  for  the  problems  of  Mauritius. 

The  mere  fact  that  Mauritius  has  a  demographic  problem  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  increasing  its  outlets  for  sugar,  does  not,  of  course,  justify  the  allocation 
of  a  quota.  But  Mauritius  is  one  of  the  developing  territories  of  the  world 
which  occupies  a  strategic  position  of  some  importance  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Some  of  its  island  dependencies  will  undoubtedly  be  joint  United  States-United 
Kingdom  military  bases.  It  is  already  one  of  the  more  important  satellite 
tracking  stations.  It  is  one  of  the  territories  which  therefore  particularly 
deserves  the  assistance  which  the  United  States  has  pledged  itself  to  give  to 
developing  territories.  Taking  the  form  of  a  sugar  quota  allotment,  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  United  States  can  render  to  Mauritius  will  not  only  benefit 
Mauritius,  but  being  consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program 
will  be  of  assistance  to  the  United  States  in  stabilizing  its  sugar  supplies  and 
domestic  sugar  industry. 

In  further  justification  of  an  allotment  to  Mauritius,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Mauritius  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United  States; 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mauritius  was  denied  a  quota  in  the  1962 
sugar  legislation  (although  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  a  quota  available 
to  Mauritius)  Mauritius  shipped  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  1962  and  1963  at  a  time  when  world  prices  exceeded  those  it  could 
and  did  obtain  in  the  U.S.  market.  The  single  selling  agency,  the  Mauritius 
Sugar  Syndicate  coordinates  the  sugar  policy  of  the  entire  country  so  that  sugar 
can  be  shipped  as  and  when  required.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
Mauritius  has  the  capacity  to  provide  a  continuing  and  stable  supply  of  sugar 
for  the  United  States. 

The  next  question  we  get  to  is  how  much  sugar  should  Mauritius  be  called  upon 
to  supply.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  his  administrative  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  1965  quota,  he  adopted  a  formula  which  gave  single  weight  to 
imports  in  1963  and  double  weight  to  exports  in  1964.  Although  Mauritius  had 
shipped  comparatively  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1963, 
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as  I  have  explained  before,  Mauritius  was  unable  to  make  a  commitment  for 
the  first  7  months  of  1964.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not  accept 
a  conditional  commitment,  Mauritius  had  no  opportunity  to  ship  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  1964.  Had  Mauritius  withheld  its  shipment  of  nearly  67,000 
tons  in  the  last  half  of  1963  until  early  in  1964,  obviously  it  would  have  been 
accorded  a  large  quota  for  1965.  While  I  do  not  expect  that  this  fact,  in  and 
of  itself,  will  serve  as  a  justification  for  allocating  a  larger  quota  to  Mauritius, 
I  do  think  it  demonstrates  that,  in  the  case  of  Mauritius,  predicating  a  quota 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  prior  shipments  would  operate  unfairly.  If  the  quota 
allocation  for  Mauritius  proposed  in  the  original  version  of  H.R.  12154  in  1962 
had  been  sustained,  the  shipments  which  Mauritius  would  have  been  able  to 
make  in  1964  would  clearly  have  resulted  in  the  determination  of  a  considerably 
more  substantial  quota  allocation  to  Mauritius  in  1965. 

Although  Mauritius  shipped  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  only 
in  1962  it  has  nevertheless  traded  with  the  United  States  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  procuring  from  the  United  States  chemicals,  tobacco,  and 
machinery,  and  lias  a  long  history  of  friendly  trade  relations,  notwithstanding 
that  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  generally  tended  to  favor  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  a  quota  allocation  to  Mauritius  ought  to  be  predicated  upon  the 
factors  of  the  country’s  political  stability,  the  stability  of  its  supply  and  the 
capacity  of  Mauritius  to  produce.  Mauritius  is  not  a  country  about  to  be  over¬ 
run  by  Communists  and  its  political  traditions  are  not  of  the  same  degree  of 
volatility  as  are  those  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  While 
Mauritius  experiences  a  need  to  earn  dollars  to  sustain  and  increase  if  possible 
its  standard  of  living,  the  staid  and  orderly  development  of  its  political  democ¬ 
racy  augurs  well  for  its  long-term  ability  to  satisfy  in  part  U.S.  requirements. 

How  much  quota?  It  is  estimated  that  Mauritius  will  have  over  and  above 
sugar  to  be  sold  under  its  preferential  arrangements,  including  its  allocation 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  determination,  and  domestic  consumption, 
an  exportable  surplus  of  approximately  164,000  short  tons,  raw  value  this  year. 
For  the  period  1966  to  1969  it  is  estimated  that  Mauritius  production  of  raw  sugar 
will  increase  to  850,000  tons  and  that  the  tonnage  available  for  export  will 
increase  from  700,000  to  820,000  tons  per  annum  which  will  give  Mauritius  an 
annual  exportable  surplus  of  some  280,000  short  tons.  There  is  virtually  no 
likelihood  that  Mauritius  quota  under  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  will 
be  increased,  as  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  already  fully  committed.  Mau¬ 
ritius  will  therefore  have  in  addition  to  Commonwealth  sugar  commitments  and 
in  addition  to  its  domestic  consumption  requirements  an  annual  exportable 
surplus  ranging  from  approximately  164,000  short  tons  in  1965  to  approximately 
280,000  short  tons  by  1969.  Some  of  this  of  course  will  be  diverted  to  the  so- 
called  world  market,  where  it  is  expected  that  between  5  and  8  millions  tons 
of  “homeless  sugar”  will  be  found. 

An  annual  U.S.  quota  of  approximately  120,000  tons  would  be  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  While  there  is  no  trade  precedent  for  a  quota  of  this  magnitude,  I  think 
it  fair  to  point  out  that  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  1962  Mauritius  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  basic  quota  of  10,000  tons  and  a  reallocation  from  the  Cuban  quota  of 
100,000  tons,  or  all  together  a  quota  of  110,000  tons.  Since  that  time  both  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  sugar  have  been  expanded  and  the  suggested  quota  of 
120.000  tons  annually  is  commensurate  both  with  Mauritius  status  as  a  world 
sugar  exporter  and  a  proposed  allocation  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1962.  Such  an  allocation  would  result  in  an  annual  income  to  Mauritius  at 
present  prices  of  approximately  $12,800,000  per  year,  which  would  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  boost  for  the  economy  of  Mauritius.  It  would  enable  Mauritius  to  main¬ 
tain  and  develop  its  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  would  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  reasons  Mauritius  has  not  purchased  significant  quantities  of  U.S.  wheat  is 
the  high  freight  cost.  But  if  Mauritius  exports  sugar  to  the  United  States  in 
the  quantities  proposed,  it  will  be  able  to  obtain  substantial  economies  in  the 
shipping  rates  for  wheat  on  the  return  voyages.  The  allocation  of  a  sugar  quota 
of  this  size  to  Mauritius  would  not  only  further  the  basic  objectives  of  the  U  S 
sugar  program  but  would  also  offer  the  United  States  an  additional  outlet  for 
its  wheat  production. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Earnest. 

The  committee  will  meet  at  9  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 
(Whereupon,  at  5:45  p.m.,  the  committee  was  recessed, '"to  recon¬ 
vene  at  9  a.m.,  Friday,  October  15, 1965. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1965 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington ,  D.G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  2221,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Long,  Douglas,  Talmadge,  Williams,  and  Carlson. 

Also  present:  Elizabeth  B.  Springer,  chief  clerk. 

Senator  Long.  The  first  witness  today  is  Mr.  John  Bleke. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  BLEKE,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

AND  MANAGER,  WAYNE  CANDIES;  MEMBER,  NATIONAL  CON¬ 
FECTIONERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Bleke.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  John  Bleke.  I  am  executive 
vice  president  and  manager  of  Wayne  Candies,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
I  appear  as  a  member  of  the  Washington  Committee  of  the  National 
Confectioners  Association,  which  is  the  national  trade  association  of 
candy  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Our  manufacturer  members  produce  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  candy  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CONFECTIONERY  AND  POSSIBLY  OTHER  SUGAR-CONTAIN¬ 
ING  PRODUCTS  TO  PREVENT  A  DEFEATING  OF  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SUGAR 

ACT 

Section  206  of  the  current  Sugar  Act  authorizes  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  the  imposition  of  import  quotas  on  sugar-containing  products 
in  order  to  prevent  a  defeating  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
language  of  this  section  of  the  current  act  is  ambiguous,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  improved  language  is  now  being  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

Imported  confectionery  and  chocolate  have  been  a  serious  problem 
for  the  candy  industry  for  many  years.  Each  year  the  quantity  im¬ 
ported  has  increased.  Imports  of  confectionery  and  sweetened  choco¬ 
late  in  1948  totaled  4,121,000  pounds,  in  1952  were  17,384,000  pounds, 
in  1956  totaled  37,621,438  pounds,  in  1960  imports  had  increased  to 
59,554,765  pounds  and  by  1962  had  further  increased  to  76,438,522 
pounds.  In  1963  a  further  advance  was  registered  to  92,852,000  pounds 
and  for  1964  imports  totaled  106,799,000  pounds.  Any  American  in¬ 
dustry  should  have  no  right  to  object  to  fair  competition,  but  this  does 
not  represent  fair  competition.  When  the  policy  of  our  Government 
results  in  our  having  to  now  pay  more  than  three  times  as  much  for 
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sugar  as  it  may  be  purchased  by  our  foreign  competitors  when  they 
are  buying  sugar  for  manufacture  into  confectionery  for  shipment  into 
the  United  States,  we  contend  that  this  represents  unfair  competition 
and  a  defeating  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Our  foreign  com¬ 
petitors  may  now  acquire  raw  sugar  at  approximately  2  cents  per 
pound.  Our  own  domestic  spot  raw  price  now  is  6.85  cents  per  pound. 
Fortunately,  the  spread  is  not  always  this  great.  To  eliminate  this 
unfair  competition,  we  seek  special  import  restrictions  and  this  is  to 
request  the  committee  in  the  committee  report  to  let  it  be  known  clearly 
that  it  intends  for  the  provisions  of  section  206  authorizing  restrictions 
on  sugar-containing  products  to  be  implemented  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  of  the  nature  now  confronting  the  candy  industry  rathei 
than  to  have  the  section  continue  as  mere  words  without  any  applica- 

tl0\Ve  are  pleased  that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  included 
language  of  this  nature  in  its  House  Report  1046.  4  our  attention  is 
invited  to  page  14  of  the  committee  report  which  provides  as  follows : 

Confectionery  imports.— Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  provides  for  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  import  limitations  on  sugar-containing  products  under  certain  conditions. 
The  language  of  the  current  law,  the  committee  feels,  is  ambiguous  and  would 
be  difficult  to  apply.  Therefore  this  bill  contains  a  revision  of  this  section. 

A  number  of  sugar-containing  products,  because  of  their  nature,  are  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  importing.  However,  a  problem  exists  in  reference  to  confectionery 
and  chocolate.  Imports  are  and  have  been  increasing  steadily  for  some  years. 
In  1964  over  106  million  pounds  were  imported. 

Recent  world  raw  spot  price  sugar  quotations  have  been  approximately  l.<5 
cents  per  pound.  Contrasted  to  this  is  a  domestic  spot  raw  price  of  approximately 
6  75  cents  per  pound.  When  foreign  manufacturers  of  confectionery  manufacture 
products  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  they  are  able  to  acquire  world  price 
sugar  for  this  purpose.  With  any  such  price  spread,  a  most  serious  competitive 
situation  is  presented  to  the  domestic  confectionery  industry,  and  the  committee 
suggests  that  immediate  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  limita¬ 
tions  on  imports  of  confectionery  and  chocolate. 

As  I  indicated,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
include  similar  language  in  its  report  to  the  Senate.  Additionally,  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  we  believe  the  time  element  to 
be  particularly  important.  As  these  imports  continue  to  increase, 
naturally  the  economic  interest  of  the  foreign  suppliers  of  confection¬ 
ery  increases  as  does  their  feeling  of  a  vested  interest  in  the  U.S. 
market.  Therefore,  we  think  it  important  that  an  import  quota  on 
confectionery  and  sugar  be  made  effective  at  an  early  date  to  avoid 
the  contention  on  the  part  of  foreign  suppliers  that  they  have  acquired 
such  a  vested  interest. 

SOURCE  OF  U.S.  SUGAR  SUPPLY 

Different  circumstances  involving  a  particular  matter  require  dif¬ 
ferent  handling.  All  the  circumstances  involving  sugar  some  years 
ago  were  so  different  from  the  circumstances  prevailing  today,  as  well 
as  those  possibly  occurring  in  the  future,  to  require  a  different  approach 
and  handling  of  the  sugar  problem  than  was  practiced  some  years  ago. 
We  all  recall  when  Cuba  supplied  96  percent  of  all  the  sugar  we 
obtained  from  foreign  sources  other  than  the  Philippines.  Our  main¬ 
land  beet  and  cane  producers  provided  the  smallest  part  of  our 
supplies.  When  we  needed  extra  sugar  on  short  notice,  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  estimate  would  bring  supplies  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  almost  inexhaustible  reserve  within  a  few  days. 
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Cuba  is  no  longer  with  us  as  a  sugar  supplier,  and  as  much  as  we  would 
like  otherwise,  we  think  everyone  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a 
single  source  of  foreign  offshore  supply  which  may  be  depended  upon 
absolutely. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  have  in  mind  possible  dock  strikes, 
Communist  takeovers  of  producing  countries,  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  a  particular  producing  area,  or  widespread  hostility,  which  would 
affect  shipping  lanes  in  general.  Therefore,  while  there  was  a  basis 
for  the  TJ.SJ  sugar  policy  of  some  years  ago  when  we  acquired  much 
of  our  sugar  supplies  from  foreign  sources,  we  recognize  the  changing 
circumstances  and  approve  of  the  change  in  the  U.S.  sugar  policy 
which  has  resulted  in  our  acquiring  an  increasing  portion  of  our  sugar 
requirements  from  domestic  producing  sources.  We  urge  that  this 
policy  be.  continued. 

Sugar  is  such  a  vital  commodity  to  both  industrial  America  and 
also  for  home  consumption  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure 
the  availability  of  a  continuous  adequate  supply.  We  know  that  the 
various  segments  of  the  industry  worked  long  and  hard  over  a  period 
of  many  months  to  develop  an  agreement  which  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  largely  supports;  and,  therefore,  we  think 
it  should  be  favorably  considered  by  the  committee. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRY  QUOTAS  RATHER  THAN  A  GLOBAL  QUOTA 

We  feel  as  most  others  seem  to  feel  that  we  should  obtain  what 
sugar  we  do  acquire  from  foreign  sources  on  an  individual  country 
quota  basis  rather  than  a  globafquota  basis  so  that  our  foreign  sup¬ 
plies  will  have  definite  sources  of  responsibility  rather  than  being 
the  responsibility  of  no  country. 

STOCKPILE  RESERVE 

Lastly,  we  would  like  to  present  to  you  a  recommendation  which 
lias  been  developed  by  our  industry  after  long  and  careful  study.  We 
have  approved  it  from  the  standpoint  of  critical  analysis.  It  has  been 
discussed  with  officials  of  the  Agriculture  and  State  Departments  as 
well  as  the  various  segments  of  the  domestic  industry.  Admittedly, 
it  has  not  been  embraced  by  any  of  them,  although  keen  interest  and 
strong  sympathy  have  been  indicated  by  some. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  designed  to  provide  fair  prices  to  producers  and 
adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices  to  consumers.  It  has  succeeded  fully 
in  assuring  those  selling  in  the  United  States  of  a  fair  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  beneficial  language  is  written  into  the  Sugar  Act  for 
domestic  cane  and  beet  producers,  beet  processors,  cane  refiners,  and 
the  foreign  sources  which  sell  their  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market.  Lan- 
guage  is  also  written  into  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  consumers.  The 
difference  is  that  the  language  designed  to  help  every  segment  of  the 
industry  is  effective  in  accomplishing  its  objective  except  the  language 
intended  to  benefit  the  consumer.  In  substance,  the  Sugar  Act  bene¬ 
fits  producers  as  long  as  the  world  price  is  below  the  price  objective 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  When  the  world  price  rises  above  the  price  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Sugar  Act,  that  is  when  the  act  should  become  effective  for 
consumers,  but.  that  is  when  the  act  fails. 
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Currently,  the  world  sugar  market  is  at  a  very  low  level  and  pro¬ 
ducers  are  well  protected,  but  it  can  and  does  fluctuate  highly,  and 
when  the  world  price  rises  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  real  squeeze  is  on  consumers.  In  this  connection  we  have  a  pro¬ 
posal. 

Our  plan  is  to  authorize  our  Government  to  acquire  up  to  500,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  on  the  world  market  when  it  may  be  acquired  at  a 
price  at  least  3  cents  per  pound  below  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  Such  sugar  would  be  held  and  could  be  released  only  when  the 
U.S.  price  should  rise  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act;  now, 
what  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan  ? 

1.  Most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  produce 
sugar,  and  its  export  is  important  to  their  economies.  When  the 
world  price  is  low,  they  are  particularly  in  search  of  markets  and  in 
need  of  dollars.  Our  purchases  at  such  times  would  be  helpful  to 
them. 

2.  It  would  in  no  way  injure,  threaten,  or  cause  disruption  to  the 
marketing  of  sugar  from  our  normal  sources  of  supply.  It  is  believed 
that  some  have  questioned  this  proposal  because  of  a  fear  of  having 
sugar  hanging  over  the  market.  Such  a  fear  is  unfounded  because 
under  the  proposal  the  sugar  could  be  released  only  when  the  U.S. 
price  should  rise  to  a  level  of  one-quarter  cent  above  the  price  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If,  for  example,  there  were  sugar  in  the 
stockpile  and  the  spot  raw  price  were  only  slightly  below  the  price 
objective  of  the  Sugar  Act,  then  the  stockpile  sugar  still  could  not  be 
released.  The  stockpile  sugar  could  enter  the  market  only  if  there 
were  a  genuine  shortage  of  U.S.  supply  evidenced  by  the  domestic 
raw  price  rising  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

3.  It  might  not  cost  the  Government  anything.  At  present,  ad¬ 
mittedly,  the  world  sugar  price  is  at  a  very  low  level  and  possibly  it 
would  rise  if  the  United  States  were  to  even  gradually  buy  500,000 
tons  for  stockpiling.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  at  even  3,  4,  or 
almost  5  cents  per  pound  the  Government  could  afford  to  pay  inbound 
freight,  storage,  and  domestic  cartage  cost  and  still  not  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  money  so  long  as  the  sugar  were  sold  above  the  price  objective 
of  the  Sugar  Act  within  a  reasonable  time.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  word  “stockpile”  is  causing  unfavorable  reaction  by  many  because 
of  the  unsatisfactory  experience  of  stockpiling  U.S. -produced  farm 
commodities.  However,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  involving  sugar  are  entirely  different  from  those  involving 
other  farm  commodities  and  that  whereas  the  results  have  been  un¬ 
favorable  in  the  case  of  these  farm  commodities,  just  the  opposite 
would  be  true  in  the  case  of  sugar  because  of  the  facts  involved. 

Let  us  apply  some  practical  dollar  arithmetic  to  this  proposal. 
If  our  Government  should  acquire  500,000  tons  of  sugar  under  this 
proposal  then  this  sugar  when  sold  by  the  Government  would  be  sold 
for  approximately  $70  million  which  would  reflect  a  price  of  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Now, 
what  would  this  sugar  cost  us  which  ultimately  would  be  disposed 
of  for  $70  million?  If  this  proposal  were  contained  in  the  Sugar 
Act  as  it  exists  today  we  should  then  be  able  to  buy  sugar  at  2  cents 
per  pound  or  $40  per  ton  or  $20  million  for  the  500,000  tons.  Ocean 
freight  at  iy2  cents  per  pound  would  cost  approximately  $15  million 
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making  our  total  landed  cost,  assuming  there  would  be  no  import 
duty,  $35  million.  Carrying  and  storage  costs  admittedly  would  be 
substantial  and  estimated  at  1.75  cents  per  pound,  $35  per  ton,  or 
$17,500,000  per  year  for  the  500,000  tons.  Thus,  if  the  Government 
acquired  this  sugar  under  these  circumstances,  held  it  for  a  year  and 
sold  it  for  $70  million  there  would  be  a  profit  to  the  Government  of 
approximately  $17,500,000.  It  could  he  held  for  up  to  2  full  years 
without  any  loss  to  the  Government,  If  the  Government  should  have 
to  pay  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  world  market,  it  could  still  be  carried 
more  than  a  year  without  loss  to  the  Government. 

Recognizing  that  the  world  price  for  sugar  is  highly  volatile,  prob¬ 
ably  there  would  be  times  when  the  Government  would  make  money 
and  other  times  it  would  lose  money.  Over  the  long  pull  it  should  not 
cost  the  Government  very  much,  if  anything.  If  it  should,  however, 
cost  the  Government  some  money,  it  seems  that  since  the  consumers 
of  this  country  most  of  the  time  must  pay  much  more  than  the  world 
market  price  for  sugar  (currently  more  than  three  times  the  world 
market  price)  and  recognizing  the  Federal  payments  which  are  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  Sugar  Act  for  the  benefit  of  other  segments  of  the 
industry,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  very  modest  proposal  in  behalf 
of  consumers. 

I.  Storage  should  not  be  a  problem.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
raw  sugar  will  harden  after  an  extended  period  of  storage.  How¬ 
ever,  this  should  not  present  a  problem  because  if  after  the  sugar  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  stockpile  were  held  for  a  period  of  months,  it  then 
could  be  delivered  to  refiners  and  replaced  on  a  pound-for-pound 
basis  by  sugar  which  otherwise  would  have  been  delivered  to  refiners. 
This  procedure  could  be  repeated  several  times  if  necessary. 

5.  Five  hundred  thousand  tons  should  provide  helpful  protection 
for  consumers.  As  is  well  known,  a  genuine  shortage  of  sugar  of 
just  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  will  cause  unfortunate  dislocations 
in  the  market.  We  believe  a  stockpile  reserve  of  500,000  tons  would 
carry  us  through  most  sugar  supply  shortage  problems. 

When  the  world  price  increases  above  the  price  objective  of  our  own 
Sugar  Act,  as  the  committee  well  knows,  psychological  effects  take 
place.  The  speculators  enter  the  market  and  the  price  rises  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  shortage.  The  effects  on  the  market  because 
of  a  slight  shortage  are  well  known.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were 
known  that  there  were  500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  Government-held 
stockpile  which  could  not  be  touched  until  a  spot  raw  price  of  about 
7  cents  per  pound  were  reached  but  that  at  that  price  it  then  would 
be  released,  there  would  be  no  interference  with  regular  operations 
but  it  would  serve  to  prevent  panic  and  speculation.  Had  this  been 
in  effect  in  1963  it  might  have  prevented  a  most  unfortunate  sugar  price 
supply  problem. 

WHY  A  SUGAR  STOCKPILE  WOULD  BE  DESIRABLE  WHILE  THE  STOCKPILING 
OF  OTHER  FARM  COMMODITIES  HAS  NOT  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL 

The  United  States  has  had  most  unfortunate  experiences  stock¬ 
piling  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  many  other  commodities.  The  United 
States  is  fully  self-sufficient  and  then  some  in  the  production  of  these 
commodities.'  We  have  more  than  we  need.  Because  of  our  price- 
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support  policy,  the  T  ,S.  price  is  higher  than  (he  'world  piice,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  sugar  but  (here  the  similarity  ends.  After  the 
United  States  acquires  its  stockpile  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities  at  a  high  U.S.-supported  and  protected  price  and  then, 
wishes  to  dispose  of  such  surpluses,  it  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  world 
price  for  export.  In  the  case  of  sugar  we  are  proposing  that  the 
United  States  buy  on  the  world  market  only  when  the  world  market 
price  is  depressed  and  sell  only  in  the  1  .S.  market  at  a  high  price 
when  the  U.S.  price  is  above  the  price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Restated,  in  the  case  of  most  farm  commodities  the  United  States 
buys  in  the  U.S.  market  at  the  high  X'.S.  price  and  then  selffi  on  the 
world  market  at  the  low  world  market  price.  In  the  case  of  sugar, 
under  our  proposal  the  I  nited  States  would  buy  on  the  world  market 
at  the  low  world  market  price  and  then  sell  on  the  U.S.  market  at  the 
high  U.S.  price. 

Whereas  the  situation  pertaining  to  sugar  regarding  stockpiling  is 
far  different  from  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  other  U.S.-produced 
farm  commodities  concerning  stockpiling,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  concerning  certain  metals  regarding  stockpiling.  As  in  the  case 
of  sugar,  the  United  States  is  not  self-sufficient  regarding  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  metals.  Some  years  ago  for  defense  purposes  the  United 
States  acquired  stockpiles  of  various  metals.  In  the  last  2  to  3  years 
consumption  of  certain  of  these  metals  has  exceeded  production,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  these  Government-held  stockpiles  of  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
and  other  metals,  now  determined  to  be  in  excess  of  defense  needs,  a 
quantity  of  each  of  which  by  acts  of  Congress  have  been  released  for 
industrial  usage,  very  critical  situations  would  have  occurred  in  this 
country  because  of  a  shortage  of  these  metals. 

Sugar  consumers  need  the  protection  of  a  stockpile  reserve,  lo 
think  that  we  will  not  again  have  a  situation  which  will  force  the  world 
market  pi’ice  above  the  domestic  Sugar  Act  price  objective  is  not  rea¬ 
sonable  thinking.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  occur  again.  Mr.  John  Crowe, 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  Thurston  Greene  &  Co.,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  to  the  Food  Industries’  Buyers  Group,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Purchasing  Agents,  at  their  annual  convention  in  New  York 
on  May  18  of  this  year  stated  as  follows : 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  world  market,  because  you  in  the 
audience  are  interested  in  prices,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  forget  what  the 
world  market  did  to  us  in  1963  and  1904.  You  will  have  nothing  of  major  concern 
before  you  hold  another  convention  in  the  summer  of  1966.  unless  the  world  raw 
price  again  rises  above  the  TJ.S.  raw  price.  To  say  this  cannot  happen  in  the  next 
12  months,  as  did  our  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  speech  last  week,  is 
foolish  talk.  Don’t  watch  the  figures  which  list  how  much  sugar  the  world  will 
produce  in  a  crop  year  and  how  much  will  be  on  hand  on  August  31,  1965.  The 
thing  that  establishes  world  price  levels  is  the  residual  supply,  and  this  tends  to 
contract  when  prices  are  too  low  and  expand  when  prices  are  high.  To  put  it  sim¬ 
ply,  low  prices  drive  out  of  the  residual  market,  countries  which  cannot  sell  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  production,  as  well  as  those  countries  which  only  come  in 
once  in  awhile  to  make  a  killing. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  foreign  sonrces  of  supply, 
which  are  to  be  allotted  the  country  quotas,  be  required  to  maintain  a 
reserve  for  the  U.S.  market.  Certainly  this  should  be  valuable,  to 
which  our  proposal  should  serve  as  a  backstop,  but  it  is  not  the  same 
having  sugar  on  foreign  soil  in  the  hands  of  a  government  whose  future 
is  not  certain  with  impediments  to  transportation  which  may  be  caused 
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by  warlike  activities  and  also  dock  strikes  at  our  own  ports  of  entry,  as 
it  is  in  having  the  sugar  under  U.S.  control  on  our  soil. 

The  current  Sugar  Act  presents  a  planned  economy  in  sugar  where¬ 
by  growers,  processors,  and  foreign  suppliers  all  are  protected.  In 
equity  consumers  also  should  be  protected  and  particularly  so  since  the 
proposal  we  advocate  would  help  the  underdeveloped  countries,  would 
not  impede  regular  marketing  operations,  and  might  not  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  anything. 

We  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  our  recommendations. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bleke.  Senator 
Williams? 

Senator  Williams.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Bleke.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Long.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Rudolph  Miller,  Im¬ 
perial  County  Sugar  Cane  League. 


STATEMENT  OF  RUDOLPH  MILLER.  REPRESENTING  THE 
IMPERIAL  COUNTY  SUGARCANE  LEAGUE 


Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Rudolph 
Miller;  I  live  in  El  Centro,  Calif.  1  have  been  farming  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  since  11)19.  However,  I  am  not  retired  from  active 
farming.  I  wish  to  thank  this  Committee  for  the  courtesy  to  appear 
before  them. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  County  Sugar 
Cane  League.  We  are  respectfully  requesting  this  committee  to  gne 
serious  consideration  to  the  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  which  vas 
adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  which  would 
allow  the  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  in  areas  outside  of  I  lor- 

ida  and  Louisiana.  .  .  . 

As  I  understand  this  amendment  is  now  m  II. 1\.  llloo  as  it  was 

passed  by  the  House.  . 

Imperial  County  is  located  in  the  southeast  corner  ot  California, 
adjacent  to  Arizona  on  the  east,  Mexico  on  the  south,  San  Diego 
County  on  the  west,  and  Riverside  County  on  the  north. 

Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  desert  sand  and  rugged 
barren  mountains.  The  remaining  fourth,  comprising  about  1,000 
square  miles  (640,000  acres)  is  the  rich  Imperial  Valley,  lying  below 
sea  level.  Of  this  640,000  acres,  approximately  500,000  acres  are 


presently  producing  crops.  ■ 

The  valley  is  irrigated  by  the  Colorado  River  through  the  All- 
American  Canal  and  its  branches— which  constitute  the  only  source 
of  water  for  all  purposes  since  the  annual  rainfall  m  the  area  is  less 
than  3  inches.  The  ample  water  supply  fully  controlled  throughout 
a  year-round  growing  season,  with  mean  month  temperatures  i  bilg¬ 
ing  between  55°  and  90°,  has  made  the  valley  an  intensive  agricultural 
area  of  highly  dependable  productivity.  Through  years  of  persistent 
efforts,  an  exceptionally  diversified  farm  economy  has  developed  be¬ 
cause  the  Imperial  Valley  has  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  the  watei,  tie 
sunshine,  and  farmers  who  have  learned  the  intricacy  of  irrigated 

^Results  of  trial  plots  at  the  Southwest  Irrigation  Field  Station  and 
numerous  plantings  by  farmers— scattered  over  most  of  the  cultivated 
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areas  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  convinced  us  that  cane  can  be  produced 
for  the  extraction  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar. 

We  readily  admit  that  we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  grow  this 
cane  in  large  commercial  plantings.  However,  since  the  Sugar  Act  now 
under  consideration  most  likely  will  be  for  a  period  of  5  years,  we 
would  like  to  present  our  case  at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
would  extend  the  privilege  of  growing  cane  for  sugar  on  the  main¬ 
land  beyond  the  two  States  which  are  now  exclusively  enjoying  this 
right. 

Farming  in  an  all-irrigated  area,  with  hot  summers  and  mild  win¬ 
ters,  we  have  been  searching  for  a  crop  which  we  can  economically 
produce  to  replace  some  of  the  crops  we  have  lost. 

The  production  of  flax  for  seed  was,  until  just  a  few  years  ago,  one 
of  our  major  crops.  Synthetic  ingredients  in  paints  have  replaced  the 
linseed  oil,  and  the  demand  for  this  oil  has  dropped  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  what  it  was  just  10  years  ago. 

The  Imperial  County  is  known  as  the  winter  garden  of  America 
because  we  used  to  produce  vegetables  for  shipment  into  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  during  the  winter  months.  Producing  fresh  peas,  green  beans, 
and  strawberries  for  winter  shipment  used  to  be  some  of  our  good 
crops.  The  frozen  vegetable  industry,  however,  has  changed  this 
completely.  We  have  lost  this  market. 

When  Congress  saw  fit  to  cancel  Public  Law  78,  the  so-called  bracero 
bill,  we  lost  a  good  part  of  our  labor  force;  and  vegetables,  melons, 
and  watermelons  that  used  to  be  produced  in  the  Imperial  Valley  are 
now  produced  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  northern  Mexico,  so  we  were 
forced  to  seek  new  crops. 

The  experimentations  with  sugarcane  have  been  going  on  for  about 
14  years,  and  we  believe  we  are  very  close  to  the  breakthrough  when 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  cane  sugar  commercially.  The  Holly  Sugar 
Corp.  has  a  mill  in  the  Imperial  Valley  for  the  production  of  sugar 
from  sugarbeets.  This  corporation  is  also  interested  in  commercial 
production  of  sugar  from  cane  to  the  extent  that  they  are  now  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  experimental  phase  of  the  program.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  their  mill  could  be  adapted  to  the  processing  of  cane. 

The  west  coast,  and  particularly  southern  California,  is  experiencing 
a  tremendous  population  growth,  and  it  can,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
assumed  that  a  ready  market  would  exist  for  any  additional  sugar 
that  we  could  produce.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  rate  of 
population  increase  for  the  5-year  period  is  23.5  percent  for  Arizona, 
11.2  percent  for  Utah,  54.2  percent  for  Nevada,  and  18.4  percent  for 
California. 

On  April  10,  1963,  representatives  of  the  Imperial  County  Sugar 
Cane  League  presented  a  request  at,  a  hearing  before  the  Sugar  Branch 
of  the  USDA  for  proportionate  shares  and  a  marketing  quota  for 
cane  sugar.  These  people  were  received  very  courteously  but  were 
told  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  powerless  to  give  them 
any  proportionate  shares  or  quota  because  the  mainland  production 
of  sugar  from  cane  was  limited  by  law  to  the  States  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana. 

It  has  never  been  our  thinking  to  obtain  a  sugar  quota  from  the 
now  existing  sugarcane-proclucing  areas.  Neither  is  it  our  intention 
to  disturb  the  allocations  as  they  are  provided  in  H.B.  11135,  a  bill 
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to  amend  and  extend  the  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

We  are  building  our  hopes  on  receiving  a  share  of  the  reserve  which 
would  be  created  by  the  increased  consumption  of  sugar  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  which  would  go  into  effect  only  after  the  U.S. 
yearly  consumption  of  sugar  reaches  10,400,000  tons  of  raw  value 
sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  file  with  your  com¬ 
mittee  some  additional  information  on  the  results  of  our  experiments, 
the  expected  per  acre  yield  of  sugar  as  well  as  a  chart  explaining  how 
we  envision  this  amendment  to  work. 

(The  attachment  referred  to  follows:) 


National  consumption  level,  9,700,000  tons 

Area 

Domestic  beet  sugar - 

Mainland  cane  sugar - 

Hawaii - 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands - 


Short  tons, 
raw  value 

3,  025,  000 
1, 100,  000 
1,  110,  000 
1, 140,  000 
15,  000 


Total _  6, 390,  000 

Philippines _  1.  050-  000 

Foreign  imports _ 1 - 2,  260, 000 


Total _ TOO,  000 


If  U.S.  needs  go  beyond  9.700.000  tons,  “developing  countries”  receive  an 
increase  up  to  10,400,000  tons  or  700,000  tons. 

Any  U.S.  increased  sugar  requirements  due  to  population  increase  beyond  the 
10,400,000  tons  raw  value  sugar  shall  be  divided : 

Percent 

United  States - 65 

Foreign _ ^5 

Our  request  is  based  on  a  percentage  of  this  65  percent  U.S.  apportionment. 


Sugarcane — A  New  Crop  for  Imperial  County? 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California,  Imperial  County, 

El  Centro 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  SUGARCANE 

The  history  of  sugarcane  is  almost  as  old  as  history  itself.  There  is  some  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  just  where  sugarcane  did  develop.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  its  greatest  distribution  occurred  from  the  Middle  East.  It  may  have 
been  introduced  into  Java  and  the  Philippines  by  the  Chinese  at  the  same  time 
the  Arabs  were  carrying  it  into  Africa  and  southern  Europe. 

According  to  some  researchers,  there  is  evidence  of  the  use  of  solid  sugar 
about  A.D.  500  in  Persia.  In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  Egypt  was  engaging 
in  commercial  production  of  sugarcane,  and  sugar  formed  a  large  part  of  its 

commerce.  .  _  ,  .,  , 

Columbus  carried  sugarcane  into  Santo  Domingo  m  1494,  from  where  it  spread 
into  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America.  By  1600  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  in  tropical  America  was  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Sugarcane  production  in  Louisiana  has  been  recorded  since  the  middle  of  the 
1700's.  Today,  most  sugarcane  produced  for  sugar  in  the  United  States  is 
grown  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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SUGARCANE  HISTORY  IN  IMPERIAL  VALLEY' 

.Just  when  the  first  sugarcane  was  planted  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is  not  known 
definitely  ;  however,  an  old  note  in  the  literature  refers  to  sugarcane  being  grown 
in  the  Brawley  area. 

This  cane,  of  unknown  variety,  came  from  Texas.  The  report  further  stated 
that  it  grew  well  except  in  areas  “where  the  alkali  was  too  strong.”  “This 
particular  type  of  cane  was  very  low  in  quality,  having  a  percentage  of  sugar 
much  less  than  a  sugar  beet.  This  characteristic  probably  will  preclude  the 
planting  of  this  crop.” 

Sugarcane  was  planted  on  the  Southwestern  Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawley, 
in  1951.  The  results  were  rather  discouraging,  and  very  little  was  done  with 
cane  from  1951  to  1958.  Cane  was  tried  again  on  the  Brawley  station  in  1958 
with  about  14  varieties  planted.  In  1959  Warren  Brock  contacted  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  sugarcane  varieties  to  be  tried  on  the  Fast  Mesa 
Experimental  Farm. 

In  the  fall  of  1959,  Brock  planted  about  50  varieties  of  cane  on  the  east  mesa. 
Some  of  these  have  been  extremely  successful ;  other  varieties  have  barely  existed. 
Some  have  succumbed  to  the  intense  desert  temperatures.  Since  Brock  s  orig¬ 
inal  planting,  some  120  varieties  have  been  planted  on  the  east  mesa.  Kenyon 
D.  Beatty,  research  agronomist,  Southwestern  Irrigation  Field  Station,  Brawley, 
Calif.,  assisted  in  the  planting,  observation,  and  evaluation  of  these  experimental 
plantings.  Mr.  Beatty  will  continue  to  evaluate  new  varieties  and  conduct 

cultural  trials.  .  „ 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  interest  in  sugarcane  as  a  potential  new  crop  tor 
this  area  began  to  increase.  Due  largely  to  the  enthusiasm  of  A  ictor  A  .  A  eysey 
and  AVarren  Brock,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  ami 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  cane  plots  were  planted  in  farmers’  fields 
in  the  late  fall  of  1961.  These  plots  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Some  were  of  a  variety  primarily  for  “seedcane”  increase.  It  was  hoped  to 
gain  additional  cultural  information.  Others  of  these  plots  were  designed  for 
further  field  evaluation. 

Plots  located  on  soils  low  in  salt  look  very  good.  Plots  on  highly  saline 
-soils  look  poor.  The  salt  content  on  these  soils  varied  from  an  average  high 
of  14.07  mmhos  to  an  average  low  of  2.3  mmhos. 

The  variety  which  has  shown  most  promise  is  N.  Co.  310.  This  is  the  one 
that  is  most  plentiful  at  this  time.  It  is  relatively  high  in  sugar  and  yield.  It 
is  subject  to  lodging  and  is  very  susceptible  to  the  mosaic  virus.  Some  segments 
of  the  sugar  industrv  feel  that  if  the  yield  of  cane  reaches  much  over  40  tons 
per  acre,  the  cane  will  lodge  regardless  of  variety ;  however,  this  doesn’t  seem  to 

hold  in  this  area.  , 

Some  varieties  with  gross  yields  of  around  150  tons  per  acre  have  not  lodged 
extensively ;  other  with  very  low  yields  have  had  extensive  lodging.  Other 
varieties  in  plots  in  growers’  fields  are  N.  Co.  293;  N.  Co.  376;  Co.  285;  Co. 
312 ;  C.P.  43^17 ;  Co.  976 ;  Co.  686 ;  and  Co.  973.  The  research  into  varieties  is 
likely  to  continue  for  a  good  many  years,  both  by  government  and  private  in¬ 
dustry.  Already,  new  varieties  which  are  cold  resistant  are  being  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  Florida  freeze  in  the  winter  of  1962  and  1963.  These  are 
possibilities  for  the  Imperial  Valley. 

CANE  CULTURE  IN  IMPERIAL  VALLEY 

The  three  most  important  climatic  factors  in  commercial  production  are  tem¬ 
perature,  light,  and  water.  These  are  available  in  ample  supply  in  the  Imperial 
Valley. 

It  is  recommended  that  cane  be  planted  in  rows  on  beds  on  60-inch  centers. 
Cane  stalks  are  planted,  and  budding  occurs  at  each  node.  It  appears  at  this 
point  that  cutting  the  stalks  into  sections  is  a  better  practice  than  planting  the 
entire  stalk.  The  sectioning  may  be  done  before  planting,  but  the  easiest  and 
fastest  method  seems  to  be  cutting  the  stalk  after  it  is  laid  in  the  furrow.  A 
man  can  chop  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  can  walk.  The  shorter  sections  (4  to  5 
nodes)  seem  to  result  in  better  germination  and  also  a  neater  job  of  planting, 
especially  where  seedcane  is  crooked. 

Planting  on  the  south  side  of  an  east-west  bed  results  in  faster  emergence. 
There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  germination  on  the  east  or  west  side  of 
a  north-south  bed. 
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Costs  of  production  is  essentially  a  guess,  as  there  are  no  commercial 
acreages  on  which  to  base  costs.  The  plots  now  growing  still  use  large  amounts 
of  hand  labor  which  will  not  be  feasible  on  commercial  fields. 

As  a  starting  point  cane  costs  have  been  estimated.  On  the  first  year  costs 
will  run  about  $325  per  acre  (rent  not  included).  Costs  for  the  succeeding  years 
should  be  about  $235  per  acre  (again  rent  not  included)  because  there  is  no 
land  preparation,  planting,  or  seedcane  costs. 

Plant  growth  varies  somewhat  in  appearance  and  habit  with  varieties.  Roots 
appear  from  root  primordia  or  root  bands.  These  take  up  water  and  nutrients, 
the  buds  swell  forming  primary  shoots,  these  shoots  then  develop  into  the  above 
ground  stalks  and  leaves. 

When  the  cane  shoot  develops  its  own  root,  system,  the  first  roots  (on  planted 
stalks)  then  decay.  Suckers  or  stools  develop.  A  stool  from  a  single  "eye,”  free 
of  competition,  may  expand  several  feet  in  an  12-  to  18-month  period. 

In  Hawaii  a  cane  stalk  makes  an  average  growth  of  about  12  feet  per  year. 
At  the  end  of  a  2-year  season,  some  40-foot  stalks  can  be  found. 

Succeeding  crops  after  first  harvest  come  from  underground  buds.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  cane  stands  will  have  an  average  life  of  4  years  in  Imperial  County. 

Composition 

Sugarcane  contains  essentially  the  same  sugar  percentage  as  sugarbeets,  run¬ 
ning  possibly  a  little  less — about  13  to  15  percent  sucrose.  In  addition,  it  has 
several  byproducts  of  value  to  industry.  For  each  ton  of  sugar  produced,  there 
is  1  ton  of  bagasse  (crushed  stalks),  one-fourth  ton  of  molasses,  plus  waxes,  and 
acids  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plastics  and  other  materials. 

Soils 

We  can  say  that  soils  that  produce  good  crops  of  alfalfa  and  flax  should  pro¬ 
duce  respectable  crops  of  sugarcane.  Salt,  will  inhibit  growth.  Work  is  being 
done  now  by  Dr.  Leon  Bernstein  at  the  U.S.  Salinity  Laboratory,  Riverside, 
Calif.,  to  establish  the  salt  tolerance  of  cane.  However,  we  are  suggesting  plant¬ 
ing  on  soils  showing  an  electrical  conductivity  of  not.  much  over  4  mmhos.  Soils 
of  a  borderline  nature  may  allow  fair  to  good  growth  the  first  year,  but  salt 
accumulation  in  the  beds  may  prevent  an  acceptable  stand  the  second  year. 

Water 

An  irrigation  schedule  of  5  to  8  days  in  hot  weather  is  recommended — 7  days  on 
medium  soil.  Less  frequent  irrigation  will  be  necessary  in  fall  and  spring. 

Water  requirements  vary  from  125: 1  to  300: 1  (125  grams  water  to  produce 
1  gram  of  dry  material).  Sugarcane  has  the  ability  to  use  dew  and  rain  to  re¬ 
plenish  soil  moisture  to  some  extent.  On  irrigated  soils  in  Hawaii,  about  1  ton 
of  water  is  needed  to  produce  1  pound  of  sugar.  Cane  grown  in  Imperial  Valley 
may  require  more  water  than  is  needed  in  humid  areas  due  to  our  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  and  lower  humidity. 

Temperatures 

Of  the  three  major  climatic  factors,  temperature  and  light  cannot  be  readily 
separated.  Sugarcane  is  a  warm  weather,  sun-loving  plant. 

The  optimum  temperature  of  the  root  zone,  for  both  growth  and  nutrient 
uptake,  is  80°  F.  For  germination  of  seed  pieces,  soil  temperatures  above  (50°  F. 
are  required.  This  may  have  been  the  primary  reason  for  poor  stand  in  one  of 
the  1901  farmer  plots.  Temperatures  between  90°  and  100°  are  optimum  for 
germination.  Temperatures  above  100°  are  apt  to  be  detrimental ;  temperatures 
below  70°  will  result  in  very  slow  germination.  In  the  case  of  one  particular 
variety  (H32-S560),  lowering  the  temperature  from  78°  to  71.5°)  added  10  days 
to  the  germination  period. 

The  effects  of  temperature  on  germination,  growth,  and  nutrient  uptake  may 
vary  somewhat,  by  variety.  Previous  fertilization  practice,  size  of  cane,  and 
the  number  of  buds  will  also  affect  germination. 

Fertilization 

We  are  suggesting  100  to  150  pounds  of  PAL  and  200  to  250  pounds  of  N  per 
acre.  The  IML  and  about  a  third  of  the  X  should  be  preplant.  The  remaining 
X  should  be  put  on  in  late  March  or  April  and  certainly  prior  to  mid-June. 

Pests  and  diseases 

No  important  pests  or  diseases  of  cane  have  been  observed  in  experimental 
plantings.  There  are  two  stalk  boring  insects,  but  neither  has  posed  a  threat  to 
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successful  cane  production  as  yet.  The  lesser  corn  stalk  borer  occurs  early  in 
the  season,  and  has  been  controlled  with  topical  application  of  2  percent  endrin 
granules.  The  other  borer,  Chilo  loftini  (no  common  name),  occurs  late  in  the 
season  and  has  been  controlled  by  endrin  or  by  cultural  practices,  chiefly  sanita¬ 
tion.  Cane  growers  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  farm  advisers  on  pest 
problems. 

An  insect  vector  of  sugarcane  mosaic  virus  is  known  to  be  established  in  the 
Imperial  Valley ;  however,  the  disease  is  not  present  in  the  area. 

Farmers  are  warned  not  to  bring  in  cane  from  other  areas.  There  is  a 
quarantine  in  effect  which  makes  it  illegal  to  import  cane  planting  material. 
The  valley  should  be  maintained  disease  free  as  long  as  possible. 

Weeds  have  been  the  major  pest  of  cane,  and  growers  have  spent  large  amounts 
of  money  on  hand  weed  control.  However,  in  1963,  Atrazine  at  3  pounds  per 
acre  gave  very  good  weed  control. 

Ripening 

Sugarcane  loses  moisture  during  its  period  of  growth.  In  young  cane  the 
moisture  content  is  around  83  percent;  it  will  decline  to  about  73  percent  in 
mature  cane.  While  it  is  losing  water,  cane  is  also  accumulating  sucrose ;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  essential  in  irrigated  areas  to  cut  off  irrigation  for  a  considerable  period 
before  harvest. 

Late  application  of  nitrogen  will  reduce  the  sucrose  percentage.  This  ripening 
process  is  similar  to  that  of  sugarbeets  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Yields 

Sugarcane  yields  vary  from  variety  to  variety  and  from  year  to  year.  Yields 
with  N.  Co.  3i0,  our  most  promising  variety  at  this  point,  have  run  (on  stubble) 
as  high  as  150  tons  gross  per  acre  with  sugar  yields  up  to  almost  10  tons.  CP 
44-101,  the  cane  with  the  second  highest  acreage  in  Louisiana,  has  yielded  a 
little  over  12.3  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  Another  variety  has  given  a  gross  yield 
of  over  200  tons  of  cane,  but  sugar  yield  was  not  as  high  as  with  the  other 
varieties. 

These  yields  have  been  on  small  experimental  plots,  but  they  indicate  the  com¬ 
mercial  production  potential  of  cane.  We  believe  that  average  yields  of  65 
tons  of  gross  cane  per  acre  are  possible  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  table  below  will  give  a  comparison  of  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  and  tons  of 
net  stalks  (stalk  less  tops  and  leaves)  per  acre  on  several  plots  in  Imperial 
County  and  those  of  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  for  N.  Co.  310  variety. 


Planted 

Net  yield 
stalks  T/A 

Pounds  of 
sugar/acre 

49.6 

8,700 

4,900 

7, 300 
18,  500 

6,  400 
5,  500 
4,  600 

7, 100 

29.6 

USDA  Brawley  Station: 

41.3 

77.8 

Louisiana: 

Light  soil: 

36.5 

29.8 

25.4 

Heavy  soil: 

35.8 

29.1 

5,600 
4,  750 

27.9 

Harvesting 

There  are  a  few  manufacturers  that  make  cane  harvesters.  Some  of  these 
will  probably  be  demonstrated  in  the  valley  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

SUGARCANE  FOR  FORAGE 

Results  of  a  feeding  trial  conducted  at  the  Imperial  Valley  field  station,  Melo- 
land,  in  1963  by  Dr.  William  N.  Garrett,  assistant  animal  husbandman,  were  not 
too  encouraging.  Cane  silage,  once  opened,  spoils  rapidly.  Even  in  the  winter, 
when  this  trial  was  conducted,  spoilage  was  rapid  between  the  p.m.  feeding  and 
the  a.m.  feeding. 
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Dr.  Garrett’s  trial  indicated  that  cane  silage  had  about  75-percent  feed  value 
of  sorghum  silage.  George  Worker,  associate  specialist  in  agronomy  at  the 
Imperial  Valley  field  station  currently  is  conducting  forage  tests  with  some  vari¬ 
eties  of  cane  not  as  suitable  for  sugar  as  N.  Co.  310  and  comparing  them  to  other 
types  of  forages.  Results  will  not  be  known  for  some  time. 

Warning 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  Imperial  Valley  is  free  of  the  major  diseases  of 
sugarcane.  Growers  are  urged  not  to  bring  in  sugarcane  from  outside  the  county. 
Actually,  the  importation  of  cane  into  California  is  illegal.  Plant  quarantines 
are  in  force  designed  to  prevent  the  entry  and  establishment  of  cane  diseases 
and  pests. 

The  only  problems  of  concern  at  the  present  time  are  those  of  obtaining  allot¬ 
ments  to  grow  sugarcane  and  to  sell  the  sugar.  It  would  appear  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  Imperial  Valley  growers  to  actively  support  an  attempt  to  obtain 
sugarcane  allotments  for  this  area. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

The  USDA  has  already  announced  the  lifting  of  acreage  restrictions  of  sugar¬ 
cane  plantings  for  1963.  This,  basically,  is  the  reason  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Imperial  growers. 

At  this  time  the  Imperial  County  Sugar  Development  Committee  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  get  cane  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  Imperial 

Valley.  . 

(Prepared  by  Richard  M.  Hoover,  farm  adviser,  Imperial  County.  Revised 

August  1963. ) 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Williams? 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  William  L.  Shea  of  the  Osceola  Oper¬ 
ating  Corp.,  of  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Mr.  Shea. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  SHEA,  ATTORNEY,  OSCEOLA 
OPERATING  CORP.,  BELLE  GLADE,  FLA. 

Mr.  Shea.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  William  L.  Shea,  an  attorney  at  law  with  offices  at  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  allowed 
to  testify  before  this  distinguished  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Osceola 
Operating  Corp.,  owner  of  the  Big  B  Ranch  located  near  Belle  Glade 
in  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  late 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  so  I  will  make  my  remarks  as  brief  as 
possible. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  committee  wishes  to  limit  the  number 
of  witnesses  and  that  all  segments  of  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar 
producing  and  refining  industry  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Kemp,  president  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  We  take  exception 
to  this  representation  because  we  are  one  of  a  number  of  prospective 
new  mainland  sugarcane  growers  located  in  Florida,  and  there  are 
others  in  Louisiana  and  California,  not  to  mention  other  farmers  in 
the  mainland  United  States  who  would  like  to  grow  beets. 

Under  the  present  Sugar  Act  there  is  no  way  a  new  sugar  grower 
in  the  United  States  can  get  into  the  picture  because  he  has  no  history. 
The  old  domestic  growers  and  refiners,  both  cane  and  beet,  propagate 
their  monopoly  whenever  there  is  a  deficit  from  any  foreign  quota 
counh’v  or  whenever  there  is  an  increase  in  consumption.  The  balance 
is  cb  '  ’  1  among  other  foreign  suppliers  under  a  rather  complicated 
system  Why  should  they  enjoy  such  a  privileged  position?  Why 
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should  such  faraway  foreign  lands  benefit  from  our  increased  domestic 
consumption?  Are  we  going  to  have  to  depend  on  faraway  foreign 
suppliers  during  the  next  war  or  emergency  to  furnish  the  United 
States  with  35  to  40  percent  of  our  needs  ? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  respectfully  request  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  give  serious  conisderation  to  the  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act 
which  was  recently  adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  in 
H.R.  11135.  It  begins  on  page  16,  line  3,  of  II.R.  11135,  Lnion  Calen¬ 
dar  Print  No.  451,  continuing  through  page  17.  These  provisions 
amend  section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Further, 
the  above  section  is  supplemented  by  amendments  to  section  302  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  by  section  10  of  H.R.  11135  commenc¬ 
ing  on  page  21  and  continuing  through  page  25.  You  will  note  that 
we  are  not  asking  for  a  quota  or  an  allotment  for  this  year  or  next 
but  only  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  after 
1966  to  establish  an  allotment  up  to  25,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  new  domestic  beet  and  mainland  sugarcane  area 
which  would  make  it  economically  feasible  to  construct  a  new  mill  ol¬ 
factory  in  each  area  every  2  years.  As  now  written,  these  allotments 
by  the  Secretary  would  not  be  made  until  1967  or  until  after  domestic 
consumption  passed  10,400,000  tons  per  year.  There  we  are  not  taking 
anything  from  anybody. 

Thus  far  I  have  made  a  general  argument  in  support  of  H.R.  11135. 
Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  our  specific  sit¬ 
uation.  Osceola  Operating  Corp.  owns  30,000  acres  of  land  centered 
about  14  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Belle  Glade  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  Fla.  Approximately  1,400  of  these  acres  are  presently 
planted  in  sugarcane.  This  puts  Osceola  in  the  category  of  being  a 
small  producer  in  comparison  with  the  large  coi-porate  and  coopera¬ 
tive  producers  in  the  Florida  cane  area.  Our  presence  at  these  hear¬ 
ings  is  both  as  a  small  and  new  producer  of  sugarcane  and  also  as  one 
which  seeks  to  become  a  much  larger  producer.  Though  we  hope  to 
become  a  competitor  of  those  already  producing  cane,  we  have  enough 
faith  in  sugarcane  and  its  long-range  future  to  believe  that  healthy 
competition  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  industry. 

Our  stockholders  have  made  a  substantial  investment  and  a  long¬ 
term  commitment  to  produce  sugarcane  in  Florida.  Its  30,000  acres 
of  land  was  acquired  some  years  ago  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $2  million 
but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1964  that  we  were  able  to  complete 
preparation  and  development  of  sufficient  land  to  permit  us  to  plant 
1,357  acres  of  seed  cane.  Until  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
release  dated  April  13,  1964,  announced  its  intention  to  consider  the 
need  for  establishing  1965  crop  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the 
mainland  sugarcane  areas  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  Osceola  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  invest  an  aggregate  of  over  $22  million.  Osceola  employed 
the  services  of  sugar  technicians,  land  development  engineers  and 
agricultural  and  financial  experts  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  development  of  the  ranch  as  a  large  integrated  sugar¬ 
cane  plantation  and  mill  with  a  production  capacity  annually  of  about 
45.000  tons  of  raw  cane  sugar. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  full-time  staff,  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  property  have  been  made,  all  of  which  have  required  a 
further  substantial  "capital  investment.  Perimeter  water-control 
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dikes  and  bridges  have  been  built.  Fourteen  miles  of  main  canals 
are  almost  completed,  as  veil  as  28  miles  of  road.  The  land  plus 
the  improvements  represents  a  major  capital  investment  of  well  oyer 
$7  million.  We  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  put  land  in  which 
substantial  amounts  have  been  invested,  at  the  encouragement  of  the 
Government,  to  its  most  profitable  use. 

The  original  planting  of  1,357  acres  of  cane  was  intended  to  provide 
us  with  seed  cane  for  the  planting  of  an  additional  16,000  acres  in  the 
fall  of  1964  for  harvesting  in  the  1965-66  season.  Our  engineering, 
construction,  and  financing  arrangements  were  completed  last  year. 
Osceola  was  and  is  ready  to  expand.  In  addition  to  providing  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  number  of  workers  and  industries  during  the  course 
of  development  of  the  property  and  construction  of  the  mill,  the 
planned  mill  and  plantation  was  expected  to  employ  over  100  persons 
permanently  plus  a  harvest  season  payroll  of  up  to  1,000  persons. 

We  did  not  go  into  this  venture  blindly.  We  invested  the  money 
because  of  the  Government’s  urging  that  more  sugar  be  produced  in 
this  countrv  and  its  declaration  that  no  acreage  allotments  were  going 
to  be  placed  through  1965.  In  May  of  1963,  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  rescinded  1963  crop  proportionate  shares  and  announced 
that  the  1964  crop  of  sugarcane  would  not  lie  restricted,  world  sugar 
stocks  were  very  low  and  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  was  spnaling 
upward.  Every  conceivable  green  light  was  turned  on  that  might 
entice  more  sugar  into  the  American  market. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
marketing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  all  domestically  produced  sugai 
be  removed  for  1964  was  a  part  of  his  agricultural  message  to  C  on- 
gress  transmitted  on  January  31,  1964.  The  pertinent  portion  of  the 
President’s  message  is  as  follows,  and  I  quote : 


4  Sugar. — The  rise  in  sugar  prices  in  1963  reflected  a  reduction  in  world 
supplies.  The  Cuban  crop  was  about  one-half  the  pre-Castro  level.  Europe 
had  two  poor  sugarbeet  crops.  But  the  fears  voiced  last  year  that  the  United 
States  would  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  sugar  proved  groundless.  Action  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  assured  sugar  users  an  adequate  supply  and  helped 
halt  the  price  increases  that  attended  heavy  buying  in  anticipation  of  shortages. 

However,  the  experience  of  the  past  year — and  the  fact  that  foreign  sugar 
quotas  expire  at  the  end  of  1964— highlight  the  need  for  some  action  at  this 
session  of  Congress  to  assure  ample  supplies  of  sugar  to  consumers  at  fair  prices. 

I  recommend  the  removal  of  marketing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  domestically 
produced  sugar  during  the  calendar  year  1964.  This  legislation  will  relieve  t  e 
pressure  on  world  market  supplies  at  a  time  when  these  supplies  are  short. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  present  arrangements  for  foreign  sugar  procurement 
are  under  intensive  study.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  I  shall  early  in  this 
session — make  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation. 


Of  course,  we  realize  that  conditions  have  changed  and  we  are  not 

criticizing  the  Department  for  the  action  it  took.  . 

On  May  1,  1964,  we  submitted  a  summary  statement  of  our  position 
to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Policy  Staff,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  response  to  the  initial  announcement  that  the  Department  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  need  for  establishment  of  sugarcane  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1965  crop  year.  In  short,  we  stated  that  the  Department 
should  refrain  from  taking  any  action  at  that  time  to  establish  acreage 
allotments  for  the  1965  crop  of  mainland  sugarcane.  We  felt,  that  any 
restrictive  administrative  action  should  await  the  then  pending  hear¬ 
ings  for  an  entire  revision  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  reflect  major  changes 
in  domestic  and  world  supply  and  demand  relationships. 
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We  strongly  favor  increasing  this  country’s  self-sufficiency  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  sugar  needs,  and,  therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  a  reduction  in 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  U.S.  mainland.  We  believe  the  demon¬ 
strated  success  of  mainland  farmers  in  increasing  production  of  both 
cane  and  beet  sugar  when  called  upon  offers  the  best  possible  evidence 
to  this  position.  The  response  of  the  American  farmers  to  the  need 
for  increasing  mainland  production  has  been  in  every  way  beneficial 
within  the  intentions  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  spelled  out  in  its  preamble: 

To  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  those  engaging  in  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  mainland  cane  sugar  industry,  of  which 
we  are  a  member,  be  given  continued  opportunity  for  orderly  growth; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  the  production  of  cane 
sugar.  We  offer  the  response  of  the  Florida  and  Louisiana  cane 
growers  and  cane  producers  over  the  last  several  years  as  the  best 
evidence  of  their  contribution  to  the  major  ends  sought  to  be  achieved 
under  the  Sugar  Act. 

Consistent  with  the  above  affirmations  we  believe  that  both  the 
Federal  laws  and  the  administrative  regulations  augmenting  those 
laws  should  provide  the  mainland  cane  industry  (i)  with  fair  prices, 
(ii)  with  adequate  return  on  soundly  invested  and  well-managed 
capital,  and  (iii)  with  a  means  for  orderly  expansion. 

As  a  new  producer,  we  emphasize  the  need  for  the  sugarcane  indus¬ 
try  to  be  provided  with  a  sound  mechanism  for  expansion  which  will 
offer  opportunity  both  to  those  who  are  presently  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  either  long  established  or  of  more  recent  vintage,  and  to  those, 
such  as  ourselves,  who  give  evidence  of  being  competent  to  become 
new  producers.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  we  have  advanced  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  new  legislation  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  tonnage  or 
acreage  reserve  available  to  selected  new  cane  sugar  projects. 

RECOMMENDED  ACTION  ON  BEHALF  OF  NEW  PRODUCERS 

We  maintain  that  the  only  sound  and  sensible  way  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  truly  “protect  the  interests”  of  the  new  and  small 
producers  of  cane  sugar  is  to  build  an  economic  unit  of  sufficient 
strength  that  independently  it  can  withstand  the  pulls  and  drags  of 
the  volatile  sugar  market.  Such  a  unit  can  be  organized  by  the 
Secretary  allotting  each  year  to  new  and  small  cane  sugar  producers 
sufficient  acreage  to  produce  25,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 
This  new  cane  production  allotment,  if  distributed  to  one  area,  would 
make  the  construction  of  a  new  mill  every  2  years  for  milling  the  cane 
grown  on  such  additional  acreage  an  economically  sound  investment. 
Since  the  new  cane  production  allotment  would  be  insufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  construction  of  a  new  mill  facility  in  one  area  in  the  first,  third, 
and  subsequent  odd  years,  the  allotment  for  such  years  could  be  either 
temporarily  allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  existing  growers,  or  with¬ 
held  by  him  from  production,  depending  on  his  estimates  of  consump¬ 
tion  requirements. 

The  new  cane  production  allotment  recommended  above  would  not 
be  taken  away  from  the  existing  producers;  there  are  two  other  sources 
which  should  provide  ample  acreage  to  satisfy  this  allotment.  In  the 
first,  place  every  year  a  number  of  sugar  producing  areas  regularly  fail 
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to  meet  their  quota  requirements.  Rather  than  allocating1  these  so- 
callecl  deficiencies  to  existing  producers,  which  only  results  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  monopolies  already  in  existence,  we  urge  that  such  regular 
and  recurring  deficiencies  be  allocated  on  a  permanent  basis  to  the  new 
cane  production  allotment.  Secondly,  it  has  been  estimated  that  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  increases  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  a  year.  Even 
if  this  figure  is  an  exaggeration,  the  increase  in  domestic  consumption 
is  high  enough  to  award  25,000  tons  annually  to  new  cane  producers, 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  divisions  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  producers  and  between  the  beet  and  cane  growers. 

A  new  cane  production  allotment  such  as  described  above  would  have 
the  effect  of  helping  to  (i)  offset  the  discrimination  which  now  exists 
in  favor  of  new  and  old  sugarbeet  growers  and  old  sugarcane  grow¬ 
ers,  (ii)  eliminate  the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  present  sugarcane 
mills,  and  (iii)  stabilize  the  sugar  market  and  sugar  prices  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  source  for  increasing  domestic  productions. 

CONCLUSION 

We  feel  our  recommendations  would  result  in  reasonable  consumer 
sugar  prices,  reasonable  selling  prices  for  U.S.  farmers,  adequacy  of 
an  assured  supply  of  domestically  produced  sugar,  continued  harmony 
of  U.S.  relations  with  sugar-producing  foreign  allies,  and  the  con¬ 
servation  of  U.S.  gold  and  dollar  balances.  Our  position  does  not  con¬ 
flict  with  or  harm  existing  domestic  sugar  refining,  sugarbeet-pro- 
ducing  and  sugarcane-producing  industries. 

Again  I  repeat  that  we  are  not  urging  that  we  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  cane  production  this  year  or  next  year,  but  we  do  urge  that 
Osceola  and  all  other  new  and  small  cane  producers  be  given  the  right 
to  look  forward  to  entry  and  participation  or  increased  participation  in 
the  cane  sugar  industry  on  an  organized  basis  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait  our  turn;  all  we  ask  is  that 
the  Congress  not  permanently  bar  the  door. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  views. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  vei'y  much. 

Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Talmadge? 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  John  Fleming  Kelly,  representing  the 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sugar  City,  Colo. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOHN  FLEMING  KELLY,  GENERAL  COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL  SUGAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  John  Fleming  Kelly.  I  am  an  attorney  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sugar  City, 
Colo.  I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  National  and  its  growers. 

I  have  filed  a  prepared  statement  and  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  briefly  to  summarize  that. 

National’s  position  and  that  of  its  growers  is  supported  by  Buckeye 
Sugars,  Inc.,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio,  and  I  am  advised  by  its  growers,  too. 
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Buckeye  and  National  are  both  single  plant  and  single  beet  sugar 
processors.  National  urges  that  sugar  legislation  include  provisions 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  marketing  allotment  for  a 
single  plant  unaffiliated  processor  of  sugarbeets  at  such  level  not  to 
exceed  25,000  tons  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation 
and  further  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  the  necessary  support¬ 
ing  acreage  allotments.  ...  . 

Provisions  to  accomplish  this  are  included  in  H.R.  11135  in  sections 
5  and  10  thereof,  and  for  this  purpose  that  bill  establishes  a  national 
reserve  of  25,000  tons  from  the  beet  quota.  These  provisions  do  not 
guarantee  the  processor  a  marketing  allotment  of  25,000  tons.  They 
provide  merely  those  marketing  and  acreage  allotments  up  to  25,000 
tons  which  the  processor  and  its  growers  establish  they  can  utilize. 

These  hardship  provisions  are  essential  if  National  is  to  continue  in 
business. 

During  the  past  3  years,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  we  luxve  suffered  in  southeastern  Colorado  a  very  severe  draught. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  planted,  the  beet  planted  acreage, 
harvested  acreage,  has  been  drastically  curtailed,  and  consequently  the 
marketing  production  of  our  company  has  fallen  below  what  would  be 
its  normal  level.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  general  provisions  of  the  act, 
either  the  present  act  or  as  it  would  be  extended  under  the  proposed  ad¬ 
ministration  bill,  provide  the  special  relief  which  we  need  in  order  for 
a  small  company  to  stay  in  business,  to  continue  to  provide  a  cash  crop 
or  market  for  the  cash  crop  of  its  growers,  and  for  it  to  be  the  support 
that  it  has  been  to  its  community. 

Our  growers  produce  beets  in  southeastern  Colorado  and  in  western 
Kansas.  Our  payments  to  these  growers  in  the  past  5  years  have 
aggregated  about  $5  million.  TV  e  are  the  only  practical  market  for 
most  of  our  growers.  If  National  cannot  operate  at  an  economic  lex  el, 
we  must  close  our  doors,  our  growers  will  consequently  lose  their  only 
outlet  for  this  cash  crop  of  sugarbeets,  and  losing  that  not  only  will 
they  have  to  seek  another  cash  crop  but  they  will  lose  substantial 
investments  in  beet  machinery. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  supporters  from  the  private  segment  for 
the  economy  of  our  area.  We  are  the  second  largest  taxpayer  in 
Crowley,  Colo. 

Our  factory  payroll  in  the  past  5  years  has  aggregated  about  $2 
million.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  without  National,  without 
the  contribution  to  the  economy  which  we  make  in  our  area  of  Kansas 
and  Colorado,  the  community  there  will  be  sorely  tested  to  survive. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  not  a  special  advantage,  a  guarantee  for 
the  growers  or  for  ourselves.  We  simply  want  the  Sugar  Act  to 
contain  provisions  which  will  enable  the  small  processor  and  its  grow¬ 
ers  to  remain  a  part  of  the  domestic  sugarbeet  industry. 

Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kelly  follows :) 

Supplemental  Statement  of  John  Fleming  Kelly,  Genekal  Counsel,  National 

Sugae  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  John  Fleming  Kelly. 
I  am  an  attorney  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  serve  as  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  National  and  its 
growers. 
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The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  is  located  in  Sugar  City,  Colo.,  where 
it  has  operated  its  sole  processing  plant  since  1900.  National  is  the  smallest 
processor  of  sugarbeets  in  the  United  States.  It  provides  the  only  accessible 
market  for  many  growers  of  sugarbeets  in  eastern  Colorado  and  western  Kansas. 
National  is  the  second  largest  property  taxpayer  in  Crowley  County,  Colo.,  and 
ranks  first  or  second  as  the  county’s  largest  employer.  Payments  by  National 
to  beet  growers  for  the  past  5  years  have  aggregated  about  $4,600,000,  and  in 
the  same  time  National’s  factory  payroll  has  aggregated  about  $1,800,000.  This 
vital  support  by  private  industry  to  the  economy  of  southeastern  Colorado  and 
western  Kansas  is  in  real  danger  of  disappearing  unless  Congress  comes  to  the 
aid  with  the  legislation  we  suggest. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  will  outline.  National  urges  that  any  legislation  en¬ 
acted  by  this  Congress  concerning  sugar  incorporate  provisions  to  insure  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  small,  unaffiliated,  single-plant  company  upon  whom 
many  growers  depend.  Such  provisions  have  been  included  in  sections  5  and  10 
of  H.R.  11135. 

In  the  form  in  which  that  bill  passed  the  House,  section  205  is  amended  to 
authorize  the  Secretary,  in  making  allotments  of  the  beet  quota,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  need  for  establishing  an  allotment,  not  to  exceed  25,000  short 
tons,  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  the  reasonably 
efficient  operation  of  any  nonaffiliated  single-plant  processor  of  sugarbeets.  Fur¬ 
ther  in  H.R.  11135,  section  302  is  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  25,000  short 
tons  from  each  crop  to  provide  any  nonaffiliated  single-plant  processor  with  an 
estimated  quota  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  25,000  short  tons. 

These  provisions  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  beet  hardship  provisions 
of  H.R.  11135.  In  addition  to  being  supported  by  National,  they  are  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio,  another  unaffiliated  single¬ 
plant  company. 

Without  these  provisions,  National  will  be  held  at  uneconomical  levels  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  production.  It  thus  may  eventually  be  forced  to  shut  down  operations 
entirely,  leaving  growers  without  a  market  for  their  sugarbeets.  Thus,  what 
National  is  requesting  is  not  a  special  advantage  for  its  growers  or  for  itself. 
National  simply  wants  the  Sugar  Act  to  contain  provisions  which  will  enable 
small  processors  and  their  growers  to  remain  part  of  the  domestic  sugarbeet 
industry.  The  bill  guarantees  growers  in  many  foreign  countries  the  right  to 
continue  to  participate  in  the  American  market,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  an 
equal  right  should  be  given  to  American  farmers. 

The  danger  is  real  that  the  Sugar  Act  as  it  now  stands,  or  if  amended  without 
the  addition  of  the  beet  hardship  provisions,  would  not  allow  National  to  continue 
to  serve  as  a  market  for  its  growers  in  eastern  Colorado  and  western  Kansas. 
For  the  1965  crop  year  National  anticipates  production  of  approximately  7,500 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  about  4,000  acres.  Under  the  present  mar¬ 
keting  allotments,  National  will  be  permitted  to  market  about  8,000  short  tons 
in  1965,  out  of  a  total  current  quota  for  domestic  sugarbeet  processors  of  2,650,000 
short  tons.  This  amounts  to  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
allotment.  Part  of  the  reason  for  National’s  tiny  share  of  the  market  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  growers  are  in  an  area  which  has  been  affected  by  severe  drought 
conditions  for  the  past  several  years.  Even  this  year  the  rains  came  too  late 
to  aid  germination  or  prevent  winds  from  blowing  away  newly  planted  crops. 
While  growers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  rapidly  expanding  their  acre¬ 
age  and  improving  their  “history,”  National’s  growers  were  in  many  cases  forced 
drastically  to  reduce  their  acreage  due  to  lack  of  water. 

For  example,  in  Crowley  County,  Colo.,  National  could  normally  expect  its 
growers  to  harvest  at  least  2,000  acres  of  beets,  while  in  the  1964  campaign  only 
about  200  acres  were  harvested  there.  The  Sugar  Act  has  protected  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  many  of  National’s  growers  by  permitting  the  growers  to  receive  credit 
for'  “prevented”  acreage  due  to  drought,  but  this  has  not  fully  allowed  such 
growers  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  the  market.  Thus,  while  other  proces¬ 
sors  have  improved  their  marketing  history,  National  lias  lost  ground  during 
these  years.  Under  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  without  the  beet  hard- 
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ship  provisions,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  National  to  regain  that  ground, 
at  least  as  long  as  acreage  and  marketing  restrictions  are  in  force.1 

The  result  of  this  is  that  National’s  plant  is  presently  producing  at  a  level 
far  below  that  generally  considered  as  efficient  in  the  industry.  At  the  1962 
hearings  it  was  emphasized  by  all  parties  that  a  50,000  short  ton  allocation  was 
necessary  to  encourage  investment  in  a  new  plant.  Mr.  Kemp,  in  presenting  the 
industry’s  views  at  that  hearing  said  : 

"*  *  *  50,000  tons  is  1  million  bags  of  sugar  of  100  pounds  each.  Now,  1 
million  bags  of  sugar  is  more  than  the  average  productivity  of  the  American 
beet  sugar  factory  at  present.  The  average  of  the  factories  of  my  company  is  not 
as  high  as  1  million  bags.  This  higher  quantity  was  thought  necessary  because 
under  the  extremely  high  cost  of  construction  today  a  plant  has  to  he  big  enough, 
has  to  he  automated  enough  to  justify  its  cost.”  2 

And  the  House  report  on  that  hill  agreed  that  50.000  tons  was  the  amount 
necessary  for  a  new  plant,  as  it  stated : 

“The  reasonableness  of  this  figure  is  confirmed  by  three  facts :  ( 1 )  The  aver¬ 
age  production  of  the  61  beet  sugar  plants  in  operation  in  1961  in  the  United 
States  was  les,s  than  800,000  hundred  pound  bags  of  sugar.  (2)  A  study  by  an 
independent,  reputable  engineering  firm  recently  recommended  to  interested 
producers  in  one  of  the  important  sugarbeet  producing  areas  the  economic  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  factory  with  a  capacity  slightly  under  1  million  bags.  (3)  Even  in 
areas  where  conditions  might  suggest  the  feasibility  of  a  plant  having  a  larger 
capacity,  it  i,s  generally  recognized  that  a  1  million  bag  output  would  be  adequate 
to  underwrite  successfully  the  initiation  of  such  a  plant.”  3 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  market  in  just  these  few  years,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  1961  over  61  million  hags  of  beetsugar  were  processed  by  64  beet- 
sugar  factories,  for  an  average  of  960.000  bags,  compared  to  less  than  800,000  just 
3  years  earlier.  Some  members  of  the  industry  have  indicated  that  a  50,000-ton 
annual  production  is  not  enough  for  a  new  plant.  National  is  unable  to  comment 
on  the  cost  problems  of  such  a  plant.  I  do  know,  however,  that  our  own  cost 
studies,  carried  out  by  an  independent  engineering  firm,  clearly  show  that  our 
present  level  of  production  is  uneconomical.  Our  present  estimate  is  that 
National  must  process  at  least  12.000  short  tons  of  sugar  to  break  even,  and  that 
a  substantially  larger  amount  would  be  necessary  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of  return 
on  investment.  This  minimum  figure  was  confirmed  by  the  request  of  the 
Holly  Sugar  Corp..  at  Department  of  Agriculture  hearings  in  September  of 
1962  for  acreage  sufficient  to  expand  its  Delta,  Colo.,  plant  to  a  production  of 
about  28,000  tons  to  “*  *  *  insure  a  basis  for  an  economically  feasible  opera¬ 
tion.” 


1  National,  with  its  present  plant  capacity,  is  capable  of  processing  far  more  sugarbeets 
than  it  is  now  allowed  to  contract  for  and  market.  In  the  1904  crop  year  National 
l’6,706  hundredweight  of  sugar  in  a  campaign  lasting  62  days.  In  contrast,  in 
1962  National  processed  280.280  hundredweight,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  sugar,  by  extend¬ 
ing  its  campaign  to  103  days.  In  both  years  the  tons  of  beets  sliced  per  day  were  about 
the  same  ;  10.4  days  does  not  represent  an  unrealistic  length  of  time  to  operate  such  a 
plant  in  Colorado.  The  factory  nearest  National’s  plant  operated  for  142  days  in  1962  and 
tor  about  120  days  in  1964.  At  present  plant  capacity,  in  a  140-day  campaign  National 
could  process  .484,000  hundredweight.  Furthermore,  engineering  studies  indicate  that  for 
million  National  can  effectively!  modernize  its  plant  and  increase  its  daily  slicing  capac¬ 
ity  from  its  present  1,100  to  1,600  tons  per  day,  which  would  permit  further  production 
increases  and  cost  reductions.  National’s  production  for  the  past  10  calendar  years  is  as 
follows  : 


Bags  (hun¬ 
dredweight) 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 

1955 _ 

55, 147 
7/i 

2, 952 

1956 _ 

1957 _ 

126]  400 

173.120 

201. 120 
270,  670 
173, 040 
280,  280 
132, 130 
146,  706 

6,767 
9,268 
10,  767 
14,  490 
9,263 

1958 _ 

1959 _ 

1960 _  .  __ 

1961  _ 

1962  _ 

1963 _ 

7]  073 
7, 854 

1964 _ 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  11730,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ser.  2,  at  31. 

3  H.  Rept.  1829,  S7th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  at  4. 
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Thus  nothing  can  he  more  obvious  than  the  fact  that  National  cannot  continue 
to  operate  at  its  present  level  of  production,  which  is  about  the  level  it  would 
he  tied  to  for  the  foreseeable  future  without  the  beet  hardship  provisions.  And 
as  costs  continue  to  increase,  it  is  certain  that  if  small  businesses  are  to  remain 
in  existence,  they  must  be  allowed  to  produce  a  tonnage  above  the  present  bare 
break-even  point.  We  are  in  agreement  with  Buckeye  Sugars  that  25,000  tons 
is  a  reasonable  figure  which  should  allow  a  single-plant  company,  operated 
efficiently,  to  make  a  fair  return  on  its  investment  during  the  coming  years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  National  only  expects  to  produce  about  7,500  tons 
of  sugar  in  1965,  you  may  wonder  why  we  are  requesting  permission  to  process 
up  to  25,000  tons.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  only  asking  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  grant  an  allotment  of  up  to  25.000  tons  to  un¬ 
affiliated  single-plant  companies,  not  that  he  he  ordered  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
ability  to  utilize  that  amount.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  National  would 
not  be  able  to  utilize  all  of  a  25, 000-ton  allotment  next  year.  It  can,  however, 
increase  production  considerably  merely  by  extending  its  campaign,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  industry  in  recent  years.  Its  campaign  could  be 
nearly  doubled  in  length  if  it  could  contract  for  additional  sugarbeet  acreage, 
and  thus  double  1964  production  ;  15,000  tons  production  is  quite  feasible  with 
present  plant  capacity.  Nor  is  such  a  crop  beyond  the  realm  of  probability. 
The  moisture  of  this  summer,  while  too  late  to  increase  the  size  of  1965  acreage, 
has  restored  growers’  confidence  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  area,  and  assures  a 
supply  of  irrigation  water  for  next  year.  The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  will 
help  to  stabilize  moisture  conditions. 

Furthermore,  with  its  present  marketing  allotment,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
National  to  secure  permanent  financing.  Additional  capital  would  allow  Na¬ 
tional  to  continue  plant  modernization  and  reduce  costs  to  a  level  near  the 
industry  average.  Such  capital  will  only  become  available  when  an  opportunity 
to  produce  and  market  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  is  afforded  National. 

While  I  am  obviously  concerned  over  the  survival  of  National  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  the  committee  should  be  concerned  with  its  survival  for  other 
reasons.  Perhaps  the  most,  important  of  these  reasons  is  that  National’s  growers 
would  be  unable  to  find  another  market  for  their  sugarbeets,  and  would  be  forced 
out  of  production,  their  production  history  notwithstanding. 

Most  of  the  sugarbeets  which  National  processes  are  beets  which  would  not 
and  could  not  be  processed  by  any  other  factory.  Beets  grown  for  National  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado  are  grown  on  property  convenient  to  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  right-of-way,  and  thins,  from  the  standpoint  of  freight  costs,  can  be 
shipped  only  to  National’s  factory  at  Sugar  City.  Shipment  to  Rocky  Ford  would 
require  shipment  to  Pueblo  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  a  backhaul  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  adding  approximately  100  miles  to  the  shipping  distance,  the  cost  of  which 
would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  growers.  While  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
contracts  for  some  beets  in  Kansas,  it  is  similarly  interested  in  only  those  beets 
grown  in  locations  convenient  to  its  receiving  stations  on  the  Union  Pacific*,  and 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  would  contract  for  any  substantial  part  of  the  beets 
now  grown  for  National. 

Thus,  if  National  is  forced  to  close  because  of  inability  to  operate  at  an  eco¬ 
nomic  level,  its  growers  in  Kansas  and  Colorado  will  lose  their  only  practical 
market  for  their  sugarbeets.  In  being  forced  out  of  the  business  they  will  lose 
their  investment  in  expensive  beet  machinery.  For  these  farmers  sugarbeets 
represent  the  only  practical  cash  crop,  and  without  it  few  of  them  will  be  able 
to  justify  the  substantial  investments  they  have  made  in  developing  wells  for 
crop  irrigation. 

Another  important  reason  for  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  allow  small, 
unaffiliated  single-plant  companies  to  remain  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  the 
present  competitive  posture  of  this  industry.  The  sugar  refining  industry 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  antitrust  suits  which  indicate  that  the  past 
performance  of  this  industry  has  not  always  satisfied  the  competitive  standards 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Part  of  these  troubles  stem  from  the  high  degree  of  market 
control  possessed  by  a  few  giant  companies.  In  1964  the  four  largest  beet  sugar 
processors  processed  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  crop :  the  six  largest 
companies  processed  over  88  percent  of  the  crop.  Last  year  there  were  only  a 
dozen  companies  in  the  beet  sugar  processing  business ;  with  the  introduction 
of  Empire  Sugar  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Pepsi-Cola,  in  New  York  State,  and  a  new 
company  in  Maine  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  i*eserve  provisions  of  the  1962 
amendments,  there  will  be  14  companies.  The  other  allocations  for  new  factories 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  those  provisions  did  not  improve  the  competitive 
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picture,  since  they  went  to  three  of  the  largest  companies1:  Holly,  American 
Crystal,  and  Spreekles. 

Thus  the  Secretary’s  administration  of  the  expansion  reserve  provisions  of  the 
1962  amendments  did  little  to  decrease  concentration.  In  fact,  by  adding  new 
plants  and  protected  allotments  to  the  empires  of  the  industry’s  giants,  the  trend 
toward  increased  size  and  concentration  was  accentuated.  This  disparity  in  size 
and  economic  power  has  caused  the  shutdown  of  a  substantial  number  of  beet 
sugar  companies  in  the  last  15  years.  That  trend  seems  destined  to  continue,  with 
all  beet  sugar  processing  eventually  in  the  hands  of  a  few  multifactory  com¬ 
panies,  unless  Congress  acts  to  stem  the  tide.  In  order  to  preserve  some  com¬ 
petitive  vitality  in  this  industry,  the  Sugar  Act  must  not  tie  the  hands  of  small 
competitors  so  that  survival  is  impossible.  To  pass  a  sugar  bill  without  the  beet 
hardship  provisions  would  do  just  that,  and  National  feels  certain  that  this 
committee,  once  made  aware  of  the  problem,  will  never  allow  such  a  situation  to 
arise. 

We  realize  that,  regardless  of  the  committee’s  natural  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  small  processor  and  its  growers,  it  is  still  a  difficult  matter  to  reallocate 
production  and  marketing  allotments  to  achieve  this  end.  As  a  cash  crop,  sugar- 
beets  are  in  great  demand  throughout  the  United  States.  We  have  no  desire  to 
see  any  other  grower  suffer  in  order  to  aid  our  own  growers.  Actually,  a  very 
modest  amount  of  sugar  would  be  needed  to  grant  the  protection  we  ask.  For 
Buckeye  Sugars,  the  only  other  firm  which  would  be  affected  by  this  proposal, 
the  lowest  quota  that  its  management  can  anticipate  under  this  bill  is  about 
18,000  tons,  which  means  that  only  7,000  additional  tons  would  be  needed  to 
allow  it  the  protection  we  suggest.  For  National,  with  a  presently  anticipated 
1966  allotment  of  roughly  9.000  short  tons,  another  16,000  short  tons  might 
eventually  be  necessary.  Together,  Buckeye  and  National  might  require  23,000 
short  tons  under  our  proposal.  This  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  present  basic 
beet  marketing  quota. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  make  this  request  not  only  on 
behalf  of  National,  but  on  behalf  of  its  growers.  If  National  were  eventually 
forced  to  shut  its  doors  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  operate  at  a  level  of 
production  which  is  efficient  and  which  would  enable  it  to  earn  a  fair  return  on 
its  investment,  National’s  shareholders  would  not  be  the  only  persons  injured. 
Hundreds  of  small  farmers  who  have  invested  heavily  in  beet  equipment,  and 
in  wells  to  irrigate  their  farms,  would  be  without  a  market  for  sugarbeets,  which 
represents  the  only  cash  crop  grown  in  this  area  which  is  not  already  in  surplus. 
The  heavy  investment  made  by  these  growers  in  developing  irrigation  water 
cannot  be  justified  unless  they  can  grow  a  crop  such  as  sugarbeets.  Moreover, 
the  economy  of  an  entire  area  of  the  Nation  would  be  seriously  and  adversely 
affected. 

To  be  sure,  growers  would  technically  retain  their  acreage  allotments  even 
after  their  sugar  processor  has  disappeared.  But  what  good  is  an  allotment 
when  there  is  no  market  for  the  beets?  An  acreage  allotment  is  meaningless 
unless  the  grower  can  also  market  his  beets.  Without  the  beet  hardship  pro¬ 
visions,  the  Sugar  Act  would  actually  discriminate  against  National’s  growers, 
by  depriving  them  of  a  market  for  their  beets  and  forcing  them  out  of  the  beet 
sugar  business. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  this  does  not  represent  a  situation  that 
has  arisen  through  any  fault  of  National’s  or  its  growers.  Both  National  and 
its  growers  have  been  plagued  by  the  most  severe  drought  they  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  30  years,  and  have  made  every  effort  to  keep  production' high.  This  is 
not  a  situation  where  either  National  or  its  growers  have  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  but  one  where  nature  has  prevented  greater  plant¬ 
ings.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  Sugar  Act  should  further  penalize  National  and 
its  growers,  but  should  allow  them  to  recover  their  position  now  that  the  drought 
has  been  broken. 

National  and  Buckeye  are  very  small  companies  in  an  industry  of  corporate 
giants.  Their  growers  are  relatively  few  in  number  compared  to  the  thousands 
who  grow  for  larger  companies.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  ignored  because 
of  their  numbers  and  size,  for  they  represent  the  small  farmer  and  the  small 
business  which  Congress  has  in  the  past  always  encouraged.  We  trust  that  you 
will  not  enact  a  bill  which  would  drive  them  out  of  business,  simply  because 
they  are  small. 

On  behalf  of  a  small  factory  and  its  growers,  may  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration. 
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Senator  Long.  Senator  Williams? 

Senator  Williams.  Assuming  that  is  included  in  the  bill,  what  pro¬ 
visions  are  there  in  the  bill  or  in  the  act  that  would  assure  a  reasonable 
portion  of  that  would  pass  through  to  the  producer  of  these  beets,  the 
farmer.  Under  this  proposal,  you  would  have  a  captive  group  of  sup¬ 
pliers,  the  farmers.  If  they  didn’t  like  your  prices,  couldn’t  they  say, 
“We  will  go  somewhere  else.” 

You  have  captive  customers.  What  assurance  do  we  have  that  these 
customers  would  be  protected  and  get  their  proportionate  part  of  this 
market? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  sir,  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  act,  has  revieAved  the  price  structure  paid  by  the 
companies  to  its  growers  during  the  years  and  have  established  these 
have  been  fair  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  company  to  receive  its  share 
of,  certain  proportionate  share  of,  payments. 

Most  of  our  contracts  with  our  growers  are  on  a  50-50  basis,  so  that 
the  grower  shares  equally  with  us  in  the  net  return  on  sugar.  This 
is  the  standard  contract  in  processing  in  our  area. 

Senator  Williams.  When  you  say  50-50,  how  do  you  figure  that?  _ 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  done  on  the  net  return  on  the  sugar  contained  in 
the  beets  which  are  delivered  by  the  particular  grower.  It  depends 
on  both  a  sample  of  his  beets  and  by  an  audit  of  the  company’s  books. 

Senator  Williams.  And  50  percent  of  your  profits  of  the  company 
net  are  passed  back  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  50  percent  of  the  net  return  on  the  sugar  con¬ 
tained  in  the  beets  which  that  grower  delivers  to  the  company.  . 

Senator  Williams.  Does  your  company  or  do  the  processors  in  areas 
actually  produce  these  beets  on  their  own  farms  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Some  processors  do.  We  produce  very  little. 

Senator  Williams.  What  would  prevent  this  from  becoming  an 
integrated  unit  with  a  market  furnished  by  the  Government  where 
the  producers  would  be  left  out  in  their  entirety.  Do  they  have  any 
protection  under  this  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  do.  The  contract  between  a  beet 
processor  and  its  growers  is  a  rather  hotly  negotiated  document  each 
year,  and  the  grower  is  represented  by  his  association.  The  processor 
by  someone  from  the  management  team,  and  there  are  always  points  of 
difference.  From  my  experience,  the  producers,  the  growers,  have 
never  been  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  are.  But  you  do 
have  a  captive  group  of  customers  or  suppliers.  I  think  you  would 
agree  there  is  this  possibility  there  that  the  processor  may  decide  to 
move  over  and  produce  a  substantial  part  of  his  own  needs  in  which 
event  is  there  any  protection,  that  you  would  not  cut  out,  Joe,  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  who  have  been  producing  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  am  sure  that  the  Department  under 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  not  be  making  the  proportionate 
share  payment  to  the  producer  as  a  processor  unless  the  price  which  it 
paid  to  the  independent  growers  was  a  fair  one. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  question.  Are  there  provisions  m 
this  bill  which  would  restrict  you  where  they  could  legally  stop  you 
from  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 
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Senator  Williams.  If  they  were  not,  you  would  not  have  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  their  being-  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Talmadge  ? 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Long.  I  place  in  the  record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Gunnar 
Fromen,  on  behalf  of  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  endorsing  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Kelly. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Memorandum  on  Behalf  of  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  Ottawa,  Ohio,  and  Its 
SUGARBEET  FARMERS,  SUBMITTED  BY  GUNNAR  FROMEN 

Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  and  its  sugarbeet  farmers  (Buckeye)  are  in  favor  of 
H.R.  11135  as  passed  by  the  House.  II. R.  11135  contains  provisions  for  a  so- 
called  national  reserve,  in  which  Buckeye  has  a  vital  interest.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  memorandum  to  outline  its  reasons  therefor. 

1.  To  remain  economically  sound,  Buckeye  needs  to  grow,  process,  and  market 
at  least  25,000  tons  of  sugar  annually,  and  the  national  reserve  provision  in  H.R. 
11135  gives  Buckeye  this  protection.  To  reach  this  needed  capacity  the  company 
has  spent  $1,500,000  in  the  last  5  years.  Buckeye’s  production  is  comparatively 
small  when  one  considers  that  the  average  size  of  beet-processing  plants  in  the 
industry  is  50.000  tons,  and  that  new  plants  which  came  into  being  under  the 
acreage  reserve  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  in  1962,  were 
allotted  a  50,000-ton  quota, 

2.  Without  the  national  reserve  provision  of  H.R.  11135,  Buckeye’s  quota  will 
be  about  18,000  tons  in  1965  and  perhaps  22,000  in  1966  because  of  its  earlier 
history.  Possible  acreage  allotments  in  the  future  may  reduce  its  beet  acreage. 

3.  The  national  reserve  provision  of  H.R.  11135  does  not  guarantee  small  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  such  as  Buckeye  anything,  but  only  an  opportunity  to  produce 
and  market  25,000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  This  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  the 
rest  of  the  industry,  as  Buckeye  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  U.S.  beet  sugar 
production  and  marketing.  See  attached  tabulation.  It  will  only  permit  Buck¬ 
eye  to  survive  and  to  market  sugar  with  the  larger  companies. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  fails  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  small,  independent  sugar- 
beet  processing  companies,  and  embodies  only  the  wishes  of  the  larger  companies. 
The  House  has  seen  the  need  for  protecting  the  small  beet  processors  such  as 
Buckeye,  and  has  acted  accordingly. 

5.  Buckeye’s  farmers  and  workers  depend  on  this  business  for  their  livelihood. 
They  have  no  other  plant  in  which  to  process  their  beets  economically. 
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Effect  of  H.R.  11135  on  U.8:  beet  sugar  companies 


Market  allotment 

Present  law  II.  R. 

11135 

Proration  to  national 
reserve  of  II.R.  11135 
to  provide  for 
Buckeye  Sugars, 
Inc. 

Tons  1 

Percent  of 
total 

Tons  1 

Tons  in¬ 
crease  1 

1965 

(tons) 

1966 

(tons) 

1.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co -  - 

629, 000 

23.7 

717, 000 

88, 000 

1,800 

700 

2.  Holly  Sugar  Corp _  _ 

442,  400 

16.7 

505, 200 

62, 800 

1,300 

500 

3.  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  Division  of 

American  Sugar  Co.2 -  - - 

409,  000 

15.4 

465, 800 

56, 800 

1,200 

500 

4.  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co..  - 

323,  300 

12.2 

369,  000 

45,  700 

900 

400 

5.  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co... 

280,  400 

10.8 

326, 700 

40, 300 

800 

300 

6.  Utah-tdaho  Sugar  Co. -Layton  Sugar 

Co _  - 

272,  600 

10.3 

311,600 

39, 000 

800 

300 

7.  Union  Sugar,  Division  of  Consoli- 

dated  Foods 3 _  ...  -  -  - 

132, 300 

5.0 

151,200 

18, 900 

400 

150 

3.  Michigan  Sugar  Co..  .  .  .  .  .. 

83, 400 

3.2 

96,  800 

13, 400 

200 

100 

9.  Monitor  Sugar,  Division  Rob.  Gage 

Coal  Co.3 _  _  .  ... 

40, 300 

1.5 

45, 400 

5,100 

100 

45 

15, 300 

.6 

18, 100 

2,  800 

11.  The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing 

8,  000 

.3 

9, 100 

1.  100 

s;  ooo 

.3 

9, 100 

1, 100 

Total _  .  ..  .  ...  .  - 

2, 650, 000 

100.0 

3, 025, 000 

375,  000 

7, 500 

3,000 

1  Short  tons  raw  value,  rounded  figures  without  giving  eSeet  to  national  reserve  provisions  of  H.R.  11135. 

2  Largest  raw  cane  sugar  refining  company. 

2  Nonaffiliated  single-plant  company. 

4  Plant  under  construction  in  fall  of  1965.  Subsidiary  of  Pepsi-Cola  which  owns  and  operates  a  raw  cane 
sugar  refinery. 

Senator  Long.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  Grant  representing 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Thailand. 

Mr.  Grant,  you  have  a  statement  here  we  will  have  printed  in  full 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  summarize  your  statement  because  you  won’t  be 
able  to  read  your  whole  statement  in  the  time  allotted  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  GRANT,  REPRESENTING  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  INDUSTRY  OF  THAILAND 

Mr.  Grant.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  committee.  My  name  is  George  M.  Grant.  I  appear  before  you 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Thailand.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  prepared  a  very  short  statement  summarizing  the 
reasons  and  justification  for  Thailand’s  petition  for  a  U.S.  annual 
statutory  sugar  quota  of  85,000  tons.  I  shall  file  a  more  detailed 
statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  I  shall  not  request  that  the  record  be 
made  much  larger  than  it  already  is,  but  I  have  handed  a  statement 
of  a  reprint  from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  25  and  one  from  the 
W all  Street  Journal,  and  also  another  small  booklet  that  has  been  given 
to  each  member,  and  I  hope  if  you  have  time  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  those. 

Senator  Long.  We  will  print  this  article  that  you  have  in  mind  but 
the  book  I  think  would  be  a  little  bit  too  bulky. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes.  I  don’t  ask  that  that  be  in  the  full  statement — 
as  you  stated — thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Long.  The  article  from  the  New  York  Times  will  be 
printed. 
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(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  25,  19<65] 

Sukarno  Acts  With  China  To  Outflank  West  in  Asia 

This  is  the  first  of  three  dispatches  on  Indonesia  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times  who  recently  completed  a  visit  to  the 
southeast  Asia  archipelago. 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 

Hong  Kong,  August  24.— President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  has  reached  an 
understanding  with  Communist  China  that  will  bring  increasing  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  defense  of  the  Western  powers  in  southeast  Asia. 

Diplomatic  observers  in  Jakarta  are  convinced  that  Peiping  intends  to  employ 
its  new  Jakarta  axis  to  outflank  containment  positions  set  up  by  the  United 
States  in  countries  such  as  Thailand,  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  and  Taiwan. 

Well-informed  Indonesian  sources  said  that  the  Jakarta  government  had 
pressed  Peiping  for  facilities  and  resources  to  explode  a  nuclear  device.  This  is 
the  background  to  recent  hints  by  President  Sukarno  and  other  Indonesian  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  country  will  soon  have  its  own  atomic  bomb. 

Opinion  is  divided  among  Western  experts  here  as  to  whether  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  yield  to  the  Indonesian  wishes  for  a  test  intended  to  enhance 
Jakarta’s  prestige  among  the  uncommitted  African  and  Asian  countries  President 
Sukarno  aspires  to  lead. 

speculation  on  atom  test 

One  view  is  that  Peiping  might  set  off  a  nuclear  blast  on  one  of  Indonesia’s 
3.000  islands  but  retain  complete  control  of  the  test  and  the  resources  employed. 
Other  specialists  on  Chinese  affairs  believe  that  Peiping  is  too  cautious  to  hazard 
the  practical  problems  involved  in  such  a  test  or  its  worldwide  political  reper¬ 
cussions. 

In  his  August  17  speech.  President  Sukarno  spoke  of  building  an  axis  linking 
Indonesia,  North  Vietnam,  Communist  China,  and  North  Korea.  Cambodia 
was  included  to  give  this  envisioned  working  alliance  a  pan-Asian  rather  than 
largely  Communist  character. 

However,  Prince  Sihanouk,  the  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia,  has  not  welcomed 
this  arbitrary  inclusion  of  his  country  in  the  Sukarno  axis.  Although  he  is 
leaning  to  Peiping  in  deference  to  the  Chinese  Communists’  power,  Prince  Si¬ 
hanouk  has  been  more  reserved  than  the  Indonesian  leader.  Cambodia  manifested 
her  independence  by  recognizing  the  Government  of  Singapore  shortly  after  the 
island’s  separation  from  Malaysia. 

INDONESIA  SEEKS  LEADERSHIP 

President  Sukarno  has  moved  his  nation  into  alinement  with  Communist 
China  because  he  feels  that  the  interests  of  both  will  remain  parallel  in  the 
coming  years.  The  Indonesian  leader  wishes  to  see  Western  influence  excluded 
from  southeast  Asia  so  that  his  country,  the  largest  and  most  populous  of 
southeast  Asia,  can  assume  what  he  believes  to  be  a  natural  role  of  leadership 
in  the  region. 

Experienced  observers  believe  the  Indonesian  leader’s  aspirations  for  pre¬ 
eminence  embrace  the  remaining  states  of  Malaysia — Malaya,  Sabah,  and  Sar¬ 
awak — as  well  as  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  Portuguese  Timora,  and  eastern 
New  Guinea,  which  is  a  territory  of  Australia.  Under  the  Indonesian  blueprint, 
these  areas  would  enjoy  varying  degrees  of  independence,  but  they  would  be 
expected  to  consult  Djakarta  on  foreign  policy  and  defense  matters. 

The  United  States,  after  having  given  Indonesia  $700  million  in  economic  and 
military  aid,  finds  itself  powerless  to  dissuade  the  Djakarta  Government  from  its 
present  course.  President  Sukarno  has  veered  sharply  toward  the  Communist 
camp  not  only  because  of  foreign  policy  considerations  but  also  because  of  his 
expressed  determination  to  guide  this  nation  of  100  million  people  toward  a 
Marxist  type  of  society. 

joint  action  discussed 

Marshall  Green,  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Djakarta,  can  only  remain  aloof 
from  Indonesian  politics  and  hope  that  internal  developments  will  one  day  again 
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provide  an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  Washington’s  influence:  The  harassed 
diplomat  has  assumed  a  firm  position  in  attempting  to  avert  the  confiscation  of 
the  remaining  American  business  interests  and  the  Communist-led  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  the  Embassy  and  its  consular  offices. 

Indonesian  officials  say  the  eviction  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  Britain 
from  southeast  Asia  is 'the  goal  of  Djakarta’s  program  of  cooperation  with 
Peiping. 

Joint  action  in  political,  military,  and  economic  fields  was  discussed  during 
the  recent  visit  of  Marshal  Chen  Yi,  the  Chinese  Communist  Foreign  Minister, 

to  Djakarta.  „  ,  .  T  . 

In  private  talks  with  Foreign  Minister  Chen,  Dr.  Subandrio,  the  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister,  agreed  to  withhold  recognition  from  newly  independent  Singa¬ 
pore  and  to  press  Djakarta’s  “confrontation”  campaign  against  the  remaining 
states  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  .  . 

Peiping  and  Djakarta  hope  to  persuade  Singapore  to  impose  limitations  on  the 
use  of  British  bases  there  with  the  aim  of  eventually  compelling  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  transfer  its  Far  East  defense  center  to  Australia. 

The  joint  policy  decided  upon  by  Indonesia  and  Communist  China  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  eventually  pressure  will  be  exerted  on  United  States  bases  in  the 
Philippines  and  other  Western  defenses  in  the  region. 

In  a  recent  news  conference,  President  Sukarno  said  that  he  was  interested 
in  extending  the  concept  of  “Maphilindo’  to  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Singapoie,  and 
the  states  that  share  the  island  of  Borneo  with  Indonesia— Sabah,  Sarawak, 
and  Brunei.  Maphilindo  originally  was  conceived  of  as  a  loose  union  of  Malaya, 
the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia,  which  are  related  ethnically  and  linguistically. 

“DEMANDS  OF  HISTORY” 

At  a  seminar  of  senior  naval  officers  on  August  4,  Lt.  Gen.  Achmad 
Yani,  army  chief  of  staff,  stated  that  “our  defense  conception  must  cover  all  of 
southeast  Asia.”  He  said  that  Indonesian  kingdoms  had  maintained  hegemony 
over  southeast  Asia  for  centuries  through  control  of  the  seas.  „ 

“The  Indonesian  nation  and  people  will  not  ignore  the  demands  of  history, 
he  said  "and  it  has  been  my  conclusion  since  1963  that  at  some  time  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Navy  will  take  over  the  role  of  the  United  States  7th  Fleet  and  the  British 
Far  Eastern  Fleet  in  southeast  Asia.” 

Gen.  Abdul  Haris  Nasution,  the  Defense  Minister,  said  at  the  same  seminar 
that  the  strategic  goal  of  the  armed  forces  must  be  to  knock  out  the  British  bases 
at  Singapore  and  break  out  of  the  containment  represented  by  the  British-pro¬ 
tected  Federation  of  Malaysia.  ,, 

The  speeches  at  the  seminar  might  evoke  chuckles  when  contrasted  with  tne 
offensive  capability  of  the  25,000-man  Indonesian  Navy  and  its  centerpiece,  the 
often-immobilized  cruiser  Irian,  which  was  donated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Inade¬ 
quate  logistical  support  has  sharply  curtailed  the  use  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
small  jet  air  force,  which  is  largely  Soviet  equipped. 

But  military  and  diplomatic  observers  in  Djakarta  are  not  amused.  They  point 
out  that  with  pinprick  guerrilla  raids  against  Malaysia,  particularly  Sabah  and 
Sarawak,  the  Indonesians  have  tied  down  50,000  Commonwealth  troops  and  the 

bulk  of  the  British  Far  Eastern  Fleet.  ,  r  ,  .  . 

If  the  British  defenses  at  Singapore  are  unhinged  and  if  Malaysia  becomes 
completely  split,  as  the  Indonesians  plan,  a  pertinent  question— in  some  instances 
already  being  asked— will  be:  “Who  is  next?”  Djakarta,  motivated  by  its  dream 
of  a  greater  Indonesia  and  by  the  need  for  foreign  adventures  to  divert  atten- 
tion  from,  domestic  economic  woes,  is  expected  to  move  smartly  on  its  next  target. 

The  Australians  already  are  looking  apprehensively  to  their  eastern  New 
Guinea  territory,  the  Portuguese  to  their  island  of  Timor,  and  American  officials 
to  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines.  .  t  „  .  .  .  , 

The  Philippines  exposed  to  infiltration  from  neighboring  Indonesian  islands, 
are  the  site  of  principal  United  States  air  and  naval  bases  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
Indonesian  Army  of  about  350,000  men  has  limited  conventional  offensive  capa¬ 
bility,  but  it  couid  land  guerrilla  units  in  the  Philippines  without  great  difficulty. 

In  the  successful  campaign  against  the  Dutch  that  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  West  Irian  (western  New  Guinea)  in  1962  and  in  the  confrontation  against 
Malaysia,  Djakarta  has  made  successful  use  of  a  combination  of  political  pressure 
and  the  threat  of  guerrilla  forays. 
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FEAR  OF  PEIPING  SUBSIDES 

The  Chinese  Communists’  diplomacy  in  the  last  18  months  has  wooed  President 
Sukarno  and  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio  from  their  earlier  view  that  Peiping 
represented  an  ultimate  danger  to  the  independence  of  Indonesia.  The  prevalent 
viewr  in  Djakarta  now’  is  that  Indonesia  wTill  gain  from  traveling  on  a  parallel 
course  with  Peiping,  and  that  once  Western  influence  is  expelled  from  the  region 
the  two  countries  will  he  aide  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  accommodation. 

In  company  with  this  fundamental  change  in  outlook  there  has  been  gradual 
erosion  of  the  Soviet  role  in  Indonesia.  Soviet  diplomatic  officials,  after  dispens¬ 
ing  about  .$1  billion  in  military  aid,  now  complain  of  their  growing  isolaton 
from  the  Indonesian  leadership. 

A  reliable  Communist  source  said  that  a  serious  dispute  developed  last  year 
between  the  Soviet  and  Indonesian  Governments  when  Moscow  balked  at  demands 
to  intervene  strongly  against  the  British  in  the  dispute  over  Malaysia.  The  Indo¬ 
nesians  wrere  said  to  have  threatened  to  expel  more  than  700  Russian  military 
technicians  and  to  replace  them  with  Chinese  Communists  familiar  with  Soviet 
weaponry. 

The  Indonesians  did  not  follow  through  on  their  threat,  but.  relations  have 
deteriorated,  with  Peiping  encouraging  Djakarta  to  take  a  tough  stand  against 
Moscow. 

The  bitterness  of  Soviet  officials  also  has  been  heightened  by  the  refusal  of  In¬ 
donesians  to  adhere  to  an  agreed  schedule  of  debt  repayment,  although  Djakarta 
has  been  servicing  its  debts  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

complaints  of  slowness 

The  Indonesians  have  complained  of  Moscow’s  slowness  in  the  delivery  of  spare 
parts  for  Soviet  equipment  and  of  the  failure  of  the  Russians  to  furnish  equip- 
ment  that  can  withstand  tropical  conditions. 

The  Chinese  Communist  aid  program  has  been  a  modest  one.  Peiping  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  program  of  $108  million  in  economic  assistance,  mostly  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  light  industry  projects.  Only  about  $40  million  of  this  has  been  drawn. 
The  Chinese  Communists  are  known  to  have  about  40  technical  advisers  in  In¬ 
donesia. 

Soviet  economic  aid  totals  $270  million,  with  about  $100  million  drawn.  More 
than  200  Soviet  technicians  are  in  the  country  assisting  in  the  construction  of 
steel  mills  and  other  industrial  projects. 

Despite  the  importance  of  Soviet  economic  and  military  aid,  President  Sukarno 
has  sacrificed  the  goodwill  of  Moscow  to  collaborate  closely  with  Peiping,  the 
Kremlin’s  ideological  competitor.  In  making  this  decision,'  the  factor  of  race, 
as  well  as  the  affinity  of  regional  and  political  interests,  has  counted  heavily. 

HSINHUA  REPLACES  TASS 

Within  Indonesia,  this  trend  is  also  discernible  in  the  replacement  of  Tass. 
the  Soviet  press  agency,  by  Hsinhua,  the  Chinese  Communist  agency,  as  the  most 
influential  foreign  dispenser  of  news  to  Indonesian  periodicals. 

Within  the  last  18  months  and  particularly  this  year,  Indonesians  of  Chinese 
extraction  have  become  more  prominent  in  the  country’s  governmental  and  mass 
political  organizations. 

On  the  local  level,  traditional  discrimination  still  is  practiced  against  the 
Chinese,  who  dominate  much  of  Indonesia’s  trade  and  industry.  There  are 
about  3.3  million  people  of  Chinese  descent  living  in  the  country.  But  on  a  high 
governmental  level,  a  new  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  is  being  preached. 

President  Sukarno  has  appointed  Oei  Tjoe  Tat,  an  Indonesian  citizen  of  Chi¬ 
nese  ancestry,  to  be  Minister  of  State  attached  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Cabinet. 
A  strong  leftwing  Dutch-educated  official  who  is  a  dominant  figure  in  the  na¬ 
tional  Chinese  organizations,  Mr.  Oei  has  risen  within  a  year  to  a  position  of 
trust  with  President  Sukarno.  He  is  reported  to  have  assisted  the  President  in 
drafting  some  sections  of  his  speeches. 

Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  Thai¬ 
land  with  a  few  minor  exceptions  has  ruled  itself  for  about  a  thousand 
years.  Unlike  its  neighboring  nations  which  have  all  been  colonized 
by  Western  Powers  at  one  time  or  another  traditionally  and  histori¬ 
cally  Thailand  has  been  the  friend  of  this  Nation. 
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Today  the  Thai  people  are  not  only  our  stanchest  friends  and  loyal 
allies  but  a  major  bulwark  against  Communist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia.  It  is  well  to  have  preference  for  Western  Hemisphere  sugar 
supplies,  but  this  is  certainly  one  major  exception.  Thailand  is  on 
the  front  line  of  attack  in  southeast  Asia. 

Before  you  is  a  map  of  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  there  was  some 
philosopher,  perhaps  Confucious,  but  a  Chinese  philosopher,  many 
years  ago  stated  that  a  picture  was  worth  1,000  words,  and  I  certainly 
think  that  is  true  in  this  statement. 

Here  this  Nation  is  making  a  stand  in  Vietnam  where  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  and  my  statement  said  125,000  troops  but  we  know  there  are 
many  more  there  today  to  prevent  a  Chinese  takeover  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  Here  is  strife-ridden  Laos,  here  is  hostile  Cambodia  down  here, 
which  has  recently  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  this  Nation. 
Both  are  neutral,  and  I  say  neutral  advisedly,  and  both  waiting  to 
decide  which  way  to  jump. 

Here  is  the  North  Vietnam  border,  less  than  100  miles  from  Thai¬ 
land,  and  here  is  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  only  50  miles  from  Thailand. 
Here  is  Burma  hanging  by  a  thread  between  independence  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  Red  China,  and  here  is  Thailand. 

As  you  see,  this  friendly  ally  stands  directly  in  the  path  of  Red 
Chinese  conquest,  blocking  the  way  to  Indonesia,  which  is  already 
leaning  toward  communism,  to  Malaysia,  a  friendly  and  newly  in¬ 
dependent  nation.  Here  to  the  Philippines,  which  only  recently 
crushed  a  still  latent  communistic  movement. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  must  lean  heavily  on  Thailand 
to  protect  its  flanks,  so  to  speak.  Most  U.S.  officials  recognize  this. 

This  130-mile  Mekong  Trail  river  frontier  is  crossed  daily  and  re- 
crossed  by  Pathet  Lao  forces  and  numerous  clashes  between  armed 
bands  of  Communists  and  Thai  police  have  recently  occurred.  Peiping 
has  served  formal  notice  that  Thailand  is  the  next  target  for  its  so- 
called  liberation.  Thus  we  have  a  desperate  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Thai  Government  to  build  an  economy  on  one  hand, 
and  Red  China’s  subversive  drive  on  the  other. 

By  a  simple  legislative  measure,  you  gentlemen  will  assist  immensely 
in  this  concentrated  effort.  A  sugar  quota  for  Thailand  will  be  a 
contribution  to  a  major  segment  of  their  economy.  The  Thai  indus¬ 
try  represents  an  investment  of  over  $110  million  and  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  more  than  100,000  workers  affecting  over  half  a  million 
dependents.  We  here  have  this  ideal  opportunity  to  serve  dual-worth 
purposes,  obtaining  our  sugar  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  help¬ 
ing  a  most  valuable  ally  and  supporter. 

Thailand  is  a  very  good  customer  of  the  United  States.  Gentle¬ 
men,  listen  to  this:  It  has  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  the 
United  States  in  a  l-to-4  ratio.  Thailand  imports  almost  all  of  her 
tobacco  and  cotton  needs  from  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Thailand  in  1963  in  their  imports  of 
the  U.S.  agricultural  connnodities  exceeded  those  of  12  combined 
nations  which  have  sugar  quotas  given  to  them  by  this  Nation.  So, 
this  is  not  an  idle  gesture,  when  I  make  the  statement  that  Thailand 
is  one  of  the  best  customers  of  this  Nation. 

In  all  fairness,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  turn  our  back  on  a 
cash  customer  in  time  of  need,  a  customer  whose  destiny  is  also  the 
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destiny  of  the  U.S.  effort  in  that  area.  Thailand  does  not  want  grants 
and  deals.  The  Thai  Ambassador  and  Foreign  Minister  have  re¬ 
peatedly  stressed  that  Thailand  wants  to  help  itself.  This  is  a  his¬ 
torical  characteristic  of  these-  hard  working  people. 

Right  now,  Thailand  needs  support  for  a  sugar  industry  which  is 
growing  too  fast.  With  the  exception  of  rice  and  several  minor  agri¬ 
cultural  products  such  as  tapioca,  Thailand  has  only  begun  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  agricultural  commodities  in  earnest  over  the  last  10  years. 

This  development  has  been  encouraged  directly  by  the  United  States 
although  through  a  technical  assistance  program  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
the  prosperity  of  this  country.  Only  in  very  recent  years  has  Thailand 
had  an  export  surplus  of  sugar  and  only  last  year  has  this  surplus  been 
consumed. 

Now,  the  surplus  stands  at  approximately  100,000  tons.  For  im¬ 
mediate  relief  of  this  desperate  situation  Thailand  has  requested  a 
special  quota  in  1965  of  20,000  tons  in  return  for  which  it  intends  to 
purchase  an  equivalent  value  of  additional  U.S.  tobacco.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  statutory  quota  of  85,000  tons  requested,  if  this  Congress 
can  find  a  way  to  grant  in  1965  a  quota  it,  too,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  Thai  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  day  or  two  ago  on  October  7,  I  noticed  an 
AP  report  from  Tokyo  headed,  “Peiping  Tells  Thai  To  Curb  U.S. 
Activities.” 

And  I  just  want  to  read  one  or  two  sentences  which  say : 

Red  China  warned  today  that  growing  subversive  operations  in  Thailand  will 
be  intensified  unless  the  Thai  authorities  cut  back  U.S.  military  funds  in  that 
country.  The  threat,  the  third  this  week  to  Thailand  by  China,  was  made  by 
a  commentator  in  the  official  Peiping  people’s  daily.  The  article,  broadcast  by 
the  new  Chinese  agency,  charged  that  the  Thai  authorities  have  committed 
namerous  crimes,  they  have  dispatched  personnel  to  the  United  States,  war  of 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam,  and  allowed  Thailand  soil  to  be  converted 
into  U.S.  bases  for  bombing  the  democratic  people  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  in  stating  that  this  is  a  picture  here, 
as  I  have  shown  it  to  you — you  have  a  map  of  this  section  of  southeast 
Asia  on  the  statement  that  you  have  there — and  as  I  say,  this  is  the 
picture  which  expresses  more  than  I  can  express  in  words. 

Thailand  is  a  translation  of  “Muang  Tai,”  which  means  “Land  of 
the  free.”  With  your  help,  it  will  remain  free  and  make  its  full 
contribut  ion  to  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  short  statement. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Grant  follows :) 

Supplemental  Statement  Submitted  by  George  M.  Grant,  Representing 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Thailand 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  George  M.  Grant. 
I  am  appearing  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  of  Thailand, 
a  Government  entity  responsible  for  supervision  and  promotion  of  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  in  Thailand. 

Thailand  is  keenly  interested  in  the  pending  legislation  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  This  interest  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty 
in  comparison  with  those  countries  presently  sharing  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market ; 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  think  it  is  best  to  point  out  two  factors  which 
differentiate  Thailand  from  past  sugar  suppliers.  First,  Thailand  has  only 
recently  attained  a  position  as  a  net  exporter  of  sugar.  Because  of  this — and 
this  is  my  second  point— Thailand  has  never  exported  sugar  to  the  United 
States  with  the  exception  of  several  shipments  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
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Thailand  was  extremely  anxious  to  participate  in  the  U.S.  market  this  year, 
hut  such  was  precluded  due  to  the  administration’s  action  in  restricting  the 
market  to  historical  past  suppliers. 

It  must  be  realized  that  Thailand’s  inability  to  export  sugar  uutil  recent 
years  was  the  result  of  an  expanding  industry  attempting  to  satisfy  the  domestic 
requirements  in  Thailand.  Once  this  objective  was  realized,  continued  invest¬ 
ment  in  sugar  production  surpassed  internal  needs ;  in  1963  Thailand  exported 
50,000  tons  of  raw  and  plantation  white  sugar  to  nearby  markets,  after  quadru¬ 
pling  their  sugarcane  production  during  the  preceding  decade.  At  the  present 
time  annual  production  approximates  330,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  is  expected  that 
the  surplus  of  sugar  available  for  export  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000 


tons  this  year.  .  ,  ... 

This  surplus  is  becoming  critical  and  poses  serious  difficulties  and  probable 
adverse  economic  repercussions.  Thailand  urgently  needs  a  stable  price  for  a 
growing  export  w^hich,  in  face  of  severe  fluctuation  in  world  price,  cannot  be 
an  economically  feasible  commodity  in  the  absence  of  a  dependable  market. 

Furthermore,  the  current  surplus  of  sugar  has  created  critical  political  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Thailand  Government  with  regard  to  sugar  production,  by  causing  a 
decline  in  income  and  employment. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  proponents  of  the  sugar  industry  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  impelled  the  industry  to  reach  its  present  level  of  achievement.  Costly 
investment  in  milling  machinery  and  farm  equipment,  affecting  thousands  of 
laborers  and  farmers,  now  hangs  in  the  balance,  depending  on  the  creation  of  a 
stable  market  for  this  increasingly  important  industry.  A  statutory  sugar  quota 
of  85,000  tons  for  Thailand  would  relieve  a  situation  which  is  becoming  distress¬ 
ingly  malignant.  „  , 

Allow  me  to  introduce  a  few  facts  and  comments  on  Thailand. 

We  are  prone  to  consider  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  in  the  mystic  romanticism 
of  “The  King  and  I.”  Indeed,  this  exotic  flavor  still  lingers,  but  has  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  new  era  of  progressive  outlook  and  economic  advance.  Thailand  s 
30  million  inhabitants  occupy  some  200,000  square  miles,  a  territory  slightly 
smaller  than  France.  The  country  consists  mainly  of  a  large  central  valley , 
bordered  on  the  north  and  west  by  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  northeast  section  of  the  country,  comprising  about  one-third  of  Thai¬ 
land  is  a  high  plateau  region.  Thailand’s  neighbors  are,  counterclockwise  from 
the  south,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Burma,  Malaysia.  A  multitude  of  streams  and  rivers 
interlace  the  topography,  providing  the  vastly  important  network  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  transportation.  The  major  river  is  the  Chow  Phya,  which  shelters 

the  capital  city  of  Bangkok  16  miles  upstream  from  its  estuary. 

Thailand’s  fertile  valley  abounds  in  vegetation  due  to  the  warm  and  humid 
climate.  Chow  Phya  River  Valley  has  three  seasons,  the  longest  being  the  rainy 
monsoon,  extending  from  June  through  October ;  the  monsoon  is  preceded  by  the 
hot  season,  and  followed  by  a  3-month  cool  season,  during  which  the  temperatures 

dip  to  an  average  of  80°.  .  „  ,  .  ,  . 

Thailand  boasts  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups.  The  industrious  and  commercially 
powerful  Chinese  account  for  1.6  percent  of  the  population,  with  other  national¬ 
ities  comprising  about  0.2  percent.  i. 

The  Thai  people  originally  migrated  southward  along  the  banks  of  the  Chow 
Phya  and  Mekong  Rivers  from  China,  finally  settling  in  the  Chow  Phya  Basin 
over  a  thousand  years  ago.  During  the  following  centuries  Thailand  developed  a 

culture  and  a  character  of  its  own.  .  ,  ,, 

Peaceful  times  were  disturbed  in  1568,  when  the  Burmese  besieged  the  capital 
citv  of  Ayudhya  and  dominated  the  country  for  15  years.  A  successful  counter¬ 
attack  dispersed  the  invaders,  but  further  attacks  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
neighbors  gave  the  pacific  Thai  people  a  troubled  century,  but  also  endowed  these 
ancestors  of  Thailand  with  a  superb  resilience  to  aggression.  m 

In  the  17th  century  Thailand  was  suddenly  m  the  limelight  of  the  Western 
World  due  to  the  rapid  exploitation  of  the  wealthy  Indian  trade.  As  a  stepping- 
stone  to  India,  Thailand  attracted  much  Western  influence  and  became,  in  the 
eves  of  Europe,  one  of  the  most  important  kingdoms  in  southeast  Asia. 

'  In  the  late  ISth  century  the  monarch,  Rama  I,  moved  the  ciipitalto  P^ngko 
and  formed  a  dynasty  which  has  ruled  Thailand  since  that  time.  In  193-  a  bloc  cl 
less  coup  d’etat  terminated  the  centuries-old  absolute  monarchy  and  a  constiti  - 

tional  monarchy  was  instituted.  .  Tiniinnd 

The  19th  century  was  the  transition  period,  during  which  present-day  Thailand 

took  shape.  British,  French,  and  American  influence  were  primarily  piesen  . 
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tlie  British  secured  a  leading  role  in  Thai  finances ;  the  Americans,  as  arbitrators 
in  a  French-Siantese  dispute  in  1907,  became  traditional  advisers  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs;  and  the  French  legal  advisers  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for 
establishing  the  present  judicial  system  of  Thailand.  Unlike  its  southeast  Asian 
neighbors,  however,  Thailand  has  never  been  a  colony  of  any  European  or  West¬ 
ern  power,  despite  numerous  overtures  throughout  the  centuries.  Thailand  s 
high  regard  for  freedom  is  illustrated  by  the  decision  of  King  Rama  Y  I  to  send 
Thai  troops  to  France  during  World  War  I. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  is  an  excellent  model  of  stability  and  efficiency. 
A  constant  and  uninterrupted  history  of  government  is  of  prime  importance  to  a 
nation’s  development.  Thailand  has  ruled  itself  for  a  thousand  years. 

Thailand's  constitutional  monarchy  combines  due  regard  for  Thai  tradition 
with  a  penetrating  analysis  of  and  borrowing  from  European  and  American 
sources.  The  King  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  an  office  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  and  an  office  of  His  Majesty's  Secretary  General.  All  legislation  is  enacted 
by  the  Parliament,  signed  by  the  King,  and  countersigned  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Recent  transitory  constitutions  have  endowed  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the 
equivalent  of  our  Cabinet,  with  the  executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
Government.  The  Council  is  composed  of  ministers  and  deputy  ministers, 
chosen  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  presides  at  the  weekly  meetings.  The  con¬ 
stituent.  assembly  has  legislative  power  and  provides  a  debating  forum  and 
accurate  indicator  of  public  opinion. 

I  was  anxious,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  this  brief  geopolitical  and  historical 
summary  so  that  we  all  may  have  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  Thailand 
and  its  way  of  life.  We  are  all  quite  well  informed  on  other  southeast  Asian 
regions,  but  I  find  many  of  us  consider  Thailand  to  be  a  nice  little  friendly  coun¬ 
try  which  doesn't  require  the  close  attention  of  neighboring  Communist-infiltrated 
countries. 

Thailand  is  small,  yes,  and  friendly  indeed,  but  never  let  us  overlook  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  current  Asian  sphere  of  activities.  The  potential  value  of  Thai¬ 
land  in  assisting  the  reestablishment  of  a  peaceful  Asian  bloc  cannot  be  under¬ 
estimated. 

Thailand’s  total  commitment  to  the  free  world  is  a  stabilizing  influence  in  a 
very  critical  area  of  the  world  which  is  presently  the  prime  target,  of  Communist 
subversion.  There  is  little  doubt  that.  Thailand  is  on  the  Communist  schedule 
for  ultimate  control;  it  appears  that  the  timetable  has  been  delayed  due  to 
■‘easier  game”  in  neighboring  countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government 
of  Thailand  has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  every  effort,  to  repel  Com¬ 
munist  approaches,  which  are  becoming  stronger  with  each  passing  day.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  an  ally  such  as  Thailand,  whose  very  spirit  and  tradi¬ 
tion  is  totally  incongruous  with  Communist  doctrine  and  ideology.  In  this  area 
of  upheavals  and  Communist  subversion,  Thailand  is  a  unique  working  example 
of  political  and  social  stability. 

Thailand’s  avowal  to  support  freedom  is  evidenced  by  her  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  its  various  agencies  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  which  has  given  eminence  to  Thailand  by  selecting  Bangkok 
as  the  seat  of  the  Organization.  Further,  Bangkok’s  magnificent  Peace  Hall 
(Sala  Santhitham)  contains  the  offices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East.  Thailand  has  always  had  total  respect  for  its  agreements  and 
treaties,  and  has  ever  been  ready  to  defend  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Thailand’s  central  location  further  emphasizes  its  importance  in  the  Asian 
area.  Bangkok  is  the  natural  hub  of  all  air  routes  in  the  region — south  down 
through  the  Malaysian  Peninsula  to  Singapore  and  Jakarta,  eastward  to  Tokyo, 
westward  to  India  and  the  Middle  East,  and  New  York  equidistant  by  either 
the  eastern  or  western  route. 

Thailand  occupies  a  position  of  vast  strategic  importance  in  addition  to  being 
an  ideological  bastion  of  freedom  in  a  torn  and  struggling  southeast  Asia.  The 
cold  war,  no  longer  so  cold  100  miles  to  the  east  of  Thailand  in  Vietnam,  makes 
the  Thai' people  sharply  aware  of  increasing  pressures  and  the  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  a  free  society  in  a  free  country. 

In  the  face  of  external  pressures  a  growing  and  stable  economy  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Thailand  is  well  on  the  difficult  road  leading  to  economic  independence 
and  self-sufficiency,  but  for  Thailand,  as  for  any  industrially  emerging  nation, 
the  road  is  often  slow  and  difficult.  Presently  the  country  is  on  the  threshhold 
of  success,  and  has  reached  the  critical  stage  which  is  all  important  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  self-sustaining  economy. 
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The  metropolitan  areas  are  flourishing  with  business  activity  and  industrial 
growth.  Serious  efforts  are  being  made  to  supplant  the  primitive  agricultural 
techniques  of  the  farmers  with  modern  technology  and  mechanization. 

Industrial  expansion  has  been  especially  dynamic,  having  increased  its  output 
16.9  percent  in  mining  and  8.4  percent  in  manufacturing  a  year  since  1958. 
Manufacturing  has  branched  out  to  include  various  types  of  light  and  small 
industry.  The  basic  rudiments  of  this  upsurge,  including  additional  electric 
power  and  communications  facilities,  are  rapidly  growing  to  support  further 

expansion.  .  . 

Agricultural  wage  earnings  have  risen  5.8  percent  a  year  since  1958.  Thai¬ 
land’s  gross  national  product  (GNP)  is  estimated  to  have  doubled  during  the 
1950-60  period,  reaching  the  equivalent  of  about  $2.7  billion  in  1961.  Per  capita 
GNP  is  estimated  at  around  $110,  but  this  average  is  distorted  by  the  fact  that 
about  85  percent  of  the  population  is  rural  and  thus  satisfies  many  of  its  basic 
needs  outside  the  money  economy.  By  contrast,  the  Greater  Bangkok  area,  with 
more  than  2  million  people,  comprises  a  market  of  considerable  purchasing  power. 
Economic  growth  has  been  financed  chiefly  by  export  earnings  from  the  nation’s 
primary  production:  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  mining.  The  annual  rate  of 
investment  has  been  around  $350  million,  or  nearly  lo  percent  of  the  GM  .  I  lie 
Government,  committed  to  speeding  up  the  pace  of  economic  advance,  has  set 
up  a  national  economic  development  board  to  plan  public  investment  under  the 
current  6-year  plan  and  a  board  of  investment  to  promote  greater  private  indus¬ 
trial  investment  and  attract  more  foreign  venture  capital.  Private  enterprise 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  conservative  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  inai- 
land  has  pursued  since  the  currency  stabilization  of  1955,  which  eliminated  the 
multiple  exchange  reserves.  The  baht  is  now  convertible  with  minimum  regu¬ 
lation  and  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  sound  currency  in  international  markets. 
Spending  on  economic  development  is  being  stepped  up  under  the  6-year  plan,  but 
these  outlays  are  to  be  covered  by  tightening  tax  collections,  borrowing  from  the 
public,  and  foreign  aid,  rather  than  by  deficit  financing.  The  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  Thai  economy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  provides  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  roughly  80  percent  of  the  population  and  produces  about  90  percent  ot 
the  country’s  export  earnings. 

Most  agricultural  land  is  owner-cultivated,  and  Thailand  s  farmers  are  untrou¬ 
bled  by  tenancy  or  civil  unrest.  Apart  from  rice,  the  main  commercial  crops  tor 
the  fast-growing  domestic  processing  industries  are  corn,  cassava,  kenal,  sugar¬ 
cane  rubber,  and  cotton.  The  land  is  still  Thailand’s  greatest  natural  resource. 
At  present,  little  more  than  15  percent,  or  about  25  million  acres,  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  •  of  this  only  about  one-ninth  is  covered  by  irrigation  projects  completed  or 
under  construction.  There  is  much  potential  for  agricultural  development  which 
could  be  realized  by  expansion  of  the  cultivated  areas,  extension  of  irrigation 
and  flood  control,  and  the  introduction  of  fertilizers  and  new  cropping  patterns. 

The  foregoing  serves  as  a  brief  outline  of  the  current  economic  situation  m 
Thailand.  It  is  in  truth  a  recurring  theme  that  any  growing  nation  has  experi¬ 
enced  :  the  hesitant  initiative,  the  throes  of  early  development,  the  complexity 
of  later  industrial  expansion— throughout  which  the  focus  is  upon  maximum 

qT-d^aml’s  prillle  naTiu-al  resource  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil:  in  essence,  the 
economy  is  based  upon  agriculture.  Knowing  and  understanding  this,  we  mus 
appreciate  the  dependency  of  Thailand  upon  its  agricultural  system. 

^Progress  is  often  contingent  upon  innovation.  Thailand,  reliant  upon,  but  not 
restricted  to  agriculture  as  its  major  earning  power,  has  sought  new  crops  to 

attain  a  twofold  objective:  a  self-sustaining  economy  and  an I,  suit  of 
sion  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Thailand  sugar  industry  is  the  direct  result  of 
such  innovation,  although  in  fact,  sugar  production  in  Thailand  gained  signifi¬ 
cance  30  years  ago.  ..onflir„  pnnP 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  l->th cent uy 7, 
sugar  was  among  Thailand’s  principal  exports.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  however,  low  world  prices  forced  the  sugar  industry  to  nearly  cease  its 
activities  World  War  I.  tariff  protection  since  the  1920’s,  Government  initiative 
since  the  1930’s,  and  World  War  II  all  stimulated  the  local  industry  and  Thai¬ 
land  attained  its  present  export  position  in  1961.  rnthpr 

S  near  cane  cultivation  is  distributed  over  10  general  aieas  scatteied rat  € 
evenly  throughout  the  nation.  There  are  now  43  mills  in  operation  handling  the 
cane  production  of  more  than  205.000  acres  of  land  producing 
tons  of  sugarcane.  The  rate  of  return  of  raw  sugar  pei  himdied  tons  cf  cane 
harvested  is  7.5  tons;  the  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  is  K.3  met  . 
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Both  the  rate  of  return  and  the  yield  per  aere  are  low  in  relation  to  other  sugar- 
producing  countries.  This  yield  per  acre  could  be  increased  through  more  effi¬ 
cient  planting  and  harvesting  techniques,  as  well  as  improvement  of  species  of 
cane  and  use  of  fertilizers.  The  technical  assistance  program  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  aid  fund  is  making  some  progress  against  these  deficiencies ;  it  is  essential 
that  the  cost  structure  of  sugar  production  be  reduced  if  the  price  of  Thai  sugar 
is  to  he  made  competitive  on  world  markets. 

The  sugar  industrial  aid  fund,  established  by  the  Government  in  1961,  provides 
both  technical  as  well  as  financial  assistance  to  the  cane  growers.  The  fund 
extends  credit  for  2  or  3  years  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  sells  fertilizers  at 
reduced  cost,  and  pays  for  agronomist  services. 

The  recent  construction  of  the  majority  of  the  sugar  milling  facilities  indicates 
the  new  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry.  Only  6  mills  were  built  between  1937 
and  1951,  while  14  were  established  in  1957  alone ;  11  more  were  put  into  operation 
during  1960  and  1961.  Quite  obviously  substantial  investment  has  been  made 
in  the  sugar  industry  in  recent  years.  The  estimated  domestic  consumption  of 
Plantation  White  cane  sugar  during  1963  was  135,000  tons ;  household  users  con¬ 
sumed  over  80  percent  of  this  total,  with  industrial  users  constituting  the  market 
for  approximately  18  percent  of  the  remainder.  Exports  of  Plantation  White 
and  raw  sugar  totaled  over  55,000  tons  in  1963,  with  Japan  importing  more 
than  half  of  this  tonnage. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  the  Thailand  sugar  industry  is,  of  course,  the 
price  structure  relative  to  cost  of  production  and  present  average  world  market 
prices.  Over  the  past  few  years  substantial  subsidies  have  been  paid  by  the 
Thailand  Government  to  sustain  the  sugar  exporters,  as  production  costs  have 
exceeded  the  present  depressed  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  indeed  a  dilemma  at  the  present  time,  as  the  promoters  of  the  sugar 
industry  are  anxious  to  strive  for  a  competitive  export  position.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  severe  curtailment  of  production  and  the  simultaneous 
closing  and  dismantling  of  many  of  sugar  mills,  which  of  course,  represent  large 
investment.  The  repercussions  of  this  measure  would  certainly  be  reflected  in 
loss  of  income  to  all  facets  of  the  sugar  industry,  from  the  mill  owner  down  to 
the  small  farmers  dependent  on  cane  sugar  for  their  livelihood.  A  reversal  in 
the  sugar  industry  would  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the  economy  in  general  and 
would  create  widespread  social  unrest. 

As  recently  indicated,  the  sugar  industry  has  expanded  over  the  past  10  years 
in  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are  presently  5  Government-owned  sugar  factories, 
representing  a  total  investment  of  $30  million,  and  38  privately  owned  factories, 
the  capital  investment  of  which  approximates  $80  million. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  financial  obligations  undertaken  with  the  expansion 
of  the  industry,  a  large  number  of  farmers  switched  their  crops  to  cane  sugar 
concurrently  with  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

There  are  3S,000  individual  sugarcane  farm  owners  in  Thailand,  plus  19.000 
mill,  factory,  and  transportation  workers.  In  addition  there  are  45.000  farm 
employees  and  laborers  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry.  Including  420  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  the  total  number  of  Thailanders  deriving  their  income  from  the 
industry  is  102,270.  As  there  is  an  average  of  5.6  dependents  per  family  in 
Thailand,  there  are  570,000  Thailanders  dependent  upon  the  growing  and  milling 
of  sugar  for  their  daily  needs  of  sustenance. 

Almost  all  sugar  farmlands  in  Thailand  are  owned  by  the  farmers,  with  the 
exception  of  about  2  percent  under  sugar  factory  and  Government  ownership. 
The  government  seeks  only  to  assist  the  farmer  by  providing  current  technical 
advice  and  financial  assistance  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season, 
when  operating  funds  are  short. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  summary  comparison  of  the  income  levels  prevalent 
in  Thailand.  Industrial  wages,  as  is  generally  true  throughout  the  world,  are 
far  higher  than  farm  income.  The  mean  industrial  wage  in  the  urban  areas  is 
about  $35  per  month,  as  compared  to  the  average  farm  income  of  the  sugarcane 
grower  of  $17  per  month,  or  half  the  industrial  wages  per  harvesting  season. 
Furthermore,  the  sugarcane  farmer  cannot  utilize  a  two-crop  rotation  system, 
which  is  often  used  by  other  crop  growers  to  provide  a  double  harvesting  season 
and,  subsequently,  double  income.  The  rotation  system  has  been  used  with 
tremendous  success  by  the  maize  growers :  maize  production  has  increased  ten¬ 
fold  over  the  past  6  years,  and  this  year  Thailand  should  reach  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  maize  over  1  million  tons. 

Quite  obviously  the  sugarcane  farmer  requires  a  higher  price  for  his  sugarcane, 
which  is  naturally  essential  to  keep  the  mills  and  factories  in  operation.  The 
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present  procedure  of  the  industry  is  an  overall  subsidy  system,  whereby  taxes 
on  the  milling  output  are  used  towards  supporting  the  export  price  of  raw 
sugar.  A  quota  in  the  United  States  would  allow  a  general  wage  increase  for 
all  factors  of  the  industry. 

This  critical  period  can  be  alleviated  by  granting  a  statutory  sugar  quota  of 
85,000  tons  to  Thailand.  The  Government  of  Thailand  has  in  the  past  and  will  in 
the  future,  make  all  efforts  to  stabilize  the  sugar  industry,  for  too  much  has  been 
spent  already  to  forgo  the  future  and  close  down  the  milling  facilities.  Even  in 
the  face  of  adverse  market  conditions,  this  policy  has  consistently  been  reaffirmed 
by  the  Thai  Government.  But  without  a  U.S.  sugar  quota  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  depressed  world  market  price  structure,  largely  the  result  of  global 
“dumping”  practices. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  Thailand  does  not  intend  to  rely  in  the  future 
solely  on  the  U.S.  market  if  a  quota  is  granted.  Thailand  is  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Cuba’s  return  as  a  source  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  will  reduce  if  not 
remove  U.S.  foreign  quotas.  It  is  firmly  and  sincerely  believed,  however,  that 
the  sugar  industry  in  Thailand  is  experiencing  only  temporary  difficulty  and  will 
shortly  succeed  in  competing  in  wTorldwide  markets.  This  is  no  idle  statement ; 
indeed,  the  recent  heavy  Government  expenditures  toward  success  of  this  pri¬ 
ority  industry  will  bear  out  the  assurance  that  the  farsighted  program  will  soon 
be  realizing  the  benefits  of  the  recent  increased  investment. 

A  sugar  quota  for  Thailand  would  serve  also  to  stimulate  and  encourage  ex¬ 
panded  international  trade.  In  1964  Thailand  imported  over  $115  million  worth 
of  U.S.  products,  of  which  $17  million  was  agricultural  commodities.  In  1964, 
U.S.  imports  from  Thailand  approximated  $27  million,  representing  an  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  for  Thailand  in  excess  of  a  4-to-l  ratio.  Such  a  ratio  is 
naturally  detrimental  to  a  growing  country  dependent  upon  foreign  exchange 
earnings  for  industrial  expansion. 

A  sugar  quota  for  Thailand  will  contribute  to  one  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act :  “To  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.”  Thailand  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  increase  volume  of  trade  with  the  Lnited  States. 

As  a  comparison  with  present  sugar  quota  countries,  I  wTould  like  to  point  out 
that  Thailand’s  1963  imports  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  exceeded  those 
of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Haiti, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  British  Honduras,  French  West  Indies,  and  the  Fiji  Islands 
more  than  half  of  the  countries  which  participated  in  the  statutory  quota  system 
over  the  past  3  years.  Furthermore,  all  of  Thailand’s  imports  of  agricultural 
commodities  were  for  cash.  Thailand’s  principal  exports  include  rice,  rubber, 
tin,  maize,  teak,  and  tapioca  products.  Major  imports  are  petroleum  products, 
iron  and  steel,  motor  vehicles,  and  industrial  machinery. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  pressures  being  exerted  to  restrict  foreign  sugar 
suppliers  to  Western  Hemisphere  nations.  Thailand  understands  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  economic  base  derived  from  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  system,  and  strongly 
desires  to  participate  in  these  mutual  benefits,  whereby  the  supplier  earns  funds 
for  capital  development  and  the  United  States  is  assured  a  steady  and  stable 
sugar  supply. 

Thailand  has  historically  relied  in  large  part  upon  its  own  efforts  and  resources 
for  development,  and  its  achievement  in  this  direction  has  been  most  encourag¬ 
ing.  During  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  eight  countries  having  U.S.  statutory 
sugar  quotas  which  received  more  financial  assistance  from  AID  than  did  Thai¬ 
land.  Thailand  does  not  wish  to  rely  solely  upon  foreign  donations  for  industrial 
development.  This  policy  of  “self  help”  would  be  much  strengthened  by  a  statu¬ 
tory  sugar  quota,  which  would  provide  an  outlet  for  sugar  at  a  remunerative 
prico. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  strategic  importance  of  Thailand,  in  both  foreign 
policy  and  military  considerations.  Present  foreign  quota  sugar  suppliers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  enjoyed  in  1964  a  U.S.  market  of  over 
4  million  tons;  in  requesting  a  quota  of  85,000  tons,  Thailand  asks  only  for  a 
mere  pittance  of  2  percent  participation  in  the  U.S.  market  from  foreign  sources. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  present  surplus,  Thailand  also  requests  a  1965  quota  of 
15,000  tons,  to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Approval  of  these  small 
requests  will  indeed  be  a  timely  indication  by  the  United  States  of  its  continued 
support  of  a  small  but  infinitely  important  country,  a  strategically  invaluable 
outpost  in  an  area  of  the  world  stricken  by  Communist  pressures.  We  know  well 
the  U.S.  cost  of  maintaining  and  protecting  neighboring  lands  from  attack  and 
aggression,  and  we  all  hope  and  pray  that  Thailand  will  never  need  the  machinery 
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of  war  to  protect  its  boundaries  from  invasion.  Granting  Thailand’s  request  for 
a  nominal  sugar  quota  would  indeed  provide  the  machinery  for  peace  and  future 
prosperity. 

May  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  appearing  before  you  and  presenting  Thailand’s  petition  for  a  statutory 
sugar  quota.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Long.  May  I  just  ask  you  about  this  matter,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

What  did  the  administration  recommend,  that  is  the  executive 
branch  recommend,  for  Thailand? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  one  reason  I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  recommend  anything.  In  fact,  so  far  as  1  know, 
there  was  no  contact  made.  I  notice  from  the  testimony  here  yester¬ 
day,  that  no  one  had  been  allowed  or  no  one  representing  any  country 
had  contacted  the  Agriculture  Department,  and - 

Senator  Williams.  Did  appear  before  the  House  committee? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  Let  me  ask  you  this  further.  You  once  served  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  As  a  practical  matter,  you  have  read  some  of  the 
criticism,  such  as  this  vicious  cartoon  that  appeared  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  today,  attacking  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  because 
they  made  some  changes  in  the  administration’s  recommendations  of 
quotas.  You  and  1  know  as  a  practical  matter  there  wouldn’t  be  a 
whisper  from  the  administration  if  somebody  down  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture  had  recommended  a  quota  for  Thailand. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  Oh,  the  criticism  apparently  comes  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  do  something  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  not  recommended.  I  would  invite  your  reaction  to  that. 
Ml  lat  is  your  attitude  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think,  frankly,  in  view  of  world  conditions,  in  view 
of  this  map  here,  it  would  be  tragic,  and  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
people  that  I  am  attempting  to  represent,  to  say  to  them,  “Because 
you  are  not,  in  the  administration  bill,  you  should  not  be  considered.” 

Senator  Long.  In  other  words,  while  I  have  taken  no  position  at 
all  with  regard  to  the  quota  for  Thailand,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  under 
the  separation  of  powers  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  day  had  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  Congress  can  do  nothing  but  say  either  yes  or  no  to  an 
administration  recommendation.  I  should  imagine  that  the  Congress 
still  has  the  power  to  amend  a  suggestion  that  comes  down  from  the 
White  House  or  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  even  the 
Department  of  State.  It  does  dismay  me  somewhat,  whether  I  agree 
with  it,  or  not,  to  see  people  come  up  here  and  suggest,  that  there  is 
something  corrupt  or  criminal  about  the  fact  that  somebody  offers  an 
amendment  to  a  bill.  I  do  say  with  regard  to  your  position  or  any¬ 
one  else’s,  if  you  or  they  want  to  come  and  suggest  to  Congress  that 
we  should  do  something  at,  variance  with  what  the  administration 
has  recommended,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Perhaps  this  was  not,  called  in  the  right  manner  to  their 
attention  and  certainly,  I  didn’t.  I  haven’t  had  any  opportunity  to. 
But  I  notice  in  this  committee  print  here  issued  by  the  Senate  that 
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there  is  a  statement  made  that  the  “Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  for  consumers  at  fair  prices  and  to 
promote  international  trade.” 

If  there  is  an  example  of  international  trade  between  this  Nation 
and  other  nations,  this  is  it.  Further  on  under  the  caption  of  “How 
the  Act  Works,”  it  stated  that  in  authorizing  such  global  importa¬ 
tions  special  consideration  was  to  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchasing  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Carlson  ? 

Senator  Carlson.  Only  this,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  Mr.  Grant 
before  our  committee.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  worked  with 
him  when  he  was  on  the  other  side  for  many  years  and  I  am  delighted 
he  is  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  echo  what  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas,  Senator  Carlson  said.  We 
have  missed  George  Grant  at  our  agricultural  conferences  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  him  back  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  thank  you  so  much.  Of  course  one  never  knows 
in  politics  what  can  happen.  I  never  had  a  thought  that  I  would  be 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  But  I  thank  you 
gentlemen  so  much  for  your  consideration. 

Senator  Long.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you,  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Grant.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Long.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Seeger 
representing  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  H.  SEEGER,  REPRESENTING  THE  PERUVIAN 

SUGAR  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  FEDERATION  OF 

WORKERS  OF  PERU 

Mr.  Seeger.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Edwin  H.  Seeger.  I  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Association,  a  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation  of  sugar  producers  of  Peru,  and  for  the  Federation  of  Workers 
of  Peru  representing  the  sugar  workers  of  Peru.  I  have  tiled  a  long- 
formal  statement  with  the  committee  and  will  just  give  a  very  brief 
summary  of  that. 

I  recognize  that  other  witnesses  have  canceled  their  appearances. 
We  would  have,  too,  except  we  felt  it  important  to  emphasize  the 
amount  of  the  cut  in  Peru's  historic  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States  involved  in  the  administration’s  bill,  and  our  feeling  that  the 
bill  is  really  quite  unfair  to  Peru. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  accorded  Peru  a  parity  quota  equal  to  the 
quotas  accorded  to  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Kepublic  as  the  three 
largest  suppliers  to  the  United  States  after  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  This  was  after  20  years  of  history  in  which  Peru  had  been 
the  third  largest  supplier  after  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

Over  the  period  1961  to  1964  Peru  exported  an  average  of  440,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  bill  Peru’s  future  exports  to  the  United  States  would  be  240,000 
tons,  about  a  45  percent  cut  in  its  traditional  exports. 
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Now,  Secretary  Mann  said  yesterday  tliat,  “I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
allocate  sugar  solely  on  the  basis  of  1963-64  shipments.”  And  he  also 
said,  “We  should  base  allocations  on  traditional  patterns  of  trade.” 

Well,  the  administration's  bill  does  base  the  sugar  allocations  solely 
on  the  basis  of  1963-64  shipments.  We  haven't  found  any  exceptions 
to  that  and  in  Peru’s  case  it  ignores  traditional  trade. 

The  particular  problem  for  Peru  is  that  the  whole  point  of  the 
administration's  bill  is  to  reward  countries  that  shipped  over  quota 
in  1964.  The  problem  is  that  you  only  have  a  hundred  percentage 
points  to  hand  out  and  when  you  add  a  percentage  point  to  one  coun- 
t  ry,  you  reduce  it  from  another  which  means  you  cannot  reward  one 
country  without  punishing  another. 

In  1965,  every  country  was  rewarded  for  its  shipments  over  quota  in 
1964.  In  addition  to  that,  Peru  has  received  its  punishment,  if  punish¬ 
ment  is  what  it  deserves.  It  has  been  cut  down  to  250,000  tons  in  1965. 
Every  single  sugar  estate  in  Peru  is  losing  money  this  year.  Two  of 
the  local  unions  that  were  once  members  of  the  Federation  of  Workers 
of  Pern,  which  is  a  stanch  anti-Communist  union,  have  gone  over  to 
the  Communists.  This  is  occurring  at  the  very  time  the  Government 
of  Peru  is  fighting  Communist-led  guerrilla  movements  in  the  Sierras 
and  at  the  same  time  has  its  own  war  on  poverty.  It  is  a  democratic 
government.  It  believes  in  free  enterprise. 

Sugar  is  essential  to  Peru.  It  is  the  second  largest  export  com¬ 
modity,  agricultural  export  commodity,  and  Peru  second  only  to  the 
Dominican  Kepublic,  is  the  most  heavily  dependent  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  on  sugar  exports. 

Our  feeling  is  that  the  net  thrust  of  the  administration’s  bill  is  to 
deprive  Peru  of  its  historic  position  in  the  U.S.  market  with  sub¬ 
stantial  disadvantage  to  Peru  and  no  benefit  to  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  the  reduction  in  Peru’s  sugar  quota  is  simply  reallocated  to 
other  countries,  many  of  which  have  other  preferential  markets  or 
simply  don’t  need  U.S-  trade  as  Peru  does. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  have  a  long  explanation  of  this  point  in 
our  formal  testimony  I  do  want  to  point,  out  that  when  we  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  our  traditional  sugar  quota,  our  request  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  The  United  States  is  Peru’s  principal  trading  partner.  The 
United  States  has  a  favorable  balance  of  payments  with  Peru,  which  is 
not  true  of  many  other  Latin  American  nations,  and  Peru,  in  turn,  has 
over  the  period  of  years  encouraged  the  further  development  of  U.S. 
business  interests  in  Peru. 

Finally,  if  the  committee  is  concerned  at  all  about  where  other  coun¬ 
tries  stand  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  goal,  Peru  was  the  first  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  country  to  break  with  the  Axis,  it  was  the  first,  to  sever  relations 
with  Castro,  and  it  has  been  a  partner  of  the  United  States  for  as  long 
as  anybody  can  remember. 

That  concludes  my  testimony. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Seeger  follows :) 

Supplemental  Statement  of  Edwin  II.  Seeger,  Representing  the  Peruvian 

Sugar  Producers  Association  and  the  Federation  of  Workers  of  Peru 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Edwin  H.  Seeger. 
I  appear  for  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers’  Association,  a  voluntary  trade 
association  of  private  sngar  producers  who  have  no  connection  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Peru  and  are  not  subsidized  by  that  Government,  and  the  Federa- 
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tion  of  Workers  of  Peru,  a  free  trade  union  representing  some  50,000  Peruvian 

sugar  workers.  .  ,  .  ,,  ,  , 

Because  of  the  profound  impact  of  this  legislation  on  the  people  and  economy 
0f  Peru— historically  one  of  the  major  sugar  suppliers  to  the  United  States— 
the  association  and  the  federation  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be 

heard  by  this  committee.  ^  . 

We  take  no  position  on  domestic  marketing  quotas  for  we  regard  this  as  a 
matter  of  internal  U.S.  jiolicy.  But  insofar  as  the  allocation  of  foieign  sugar 
quotas  is  concerned,  our  position  is  that  (a)  the  bill  proposed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  unfair  to  Peru  and  to  Latin  America;  and  (b) 
the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  over'  the  Department’s  bill  but  nonetheless  deprives  Peru  of  its 
historic  position  of  parity  with  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  which 
Peru  would  be  entitled  under  the  very  standards  adopted  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  for  the  allocation  of  foreign  quotas. 

The  House  wisely  rejected  a  proposed  amendment  that  would  have  established 
an  import  fee  on  sugar  with  damaging  effects  on  the  Latin  American  countries 
that  export  sugar  to  the  United  States.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would 
allocate  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  nations,  none  of  which  has  a  preferential 
sugar  market  other  than  the  United  States,  between  100,000  and  175,000  more 
tons  of  sugar  yearly,  depending  on  the  level  of  domestic  consumption,  than 
would  the  Department’s  bill,  which  would  allocate  most  of  this  tonnage  to  coun¬ 
tries  able  to  sell  sugar  to  Britain  or  France  at  a  price  virtually  equal  to  the 
U  S  price.  Furthermore,  the  House  bill  would  restore  part  of  the  disastrous  45- 
percent  cut  in  Peru’s  historic  sugar  quota  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Finally,  the  bill  properly  discards  the  narrow,  mathematical 
formula  employed  bv  the  Department,  enunciating  instead  three  rationale  bases 
for  foreign  sugar  quota  allocations:  “(1)  Ability  of  the  supplying  country  to 
provide  sugar  [in  time  of  need] ;  (2)  the  development  of  foreign  trade;  and  (3) 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  countries  involved.” 

We  submit  that,  while  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  Department’s  proposal, 
the  House  bill  fails  to  apply  the  foregoing  criteria  to  Peru.  We  suggest  that  the 
Senate  should  do  so  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  these  criteria,  Peru  deserves  to 
be  accorded  in  the  1965  act  the  same  parity  position  with  Mexico  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  Congress  accorded  Peru  in  the  1962  Sugar  Act. 

We  further  submit  that  the  Department’s  bill  is  manifestly  unfair  to  Latin 
America  in  general  and  to  Peru  in  particular. 

1.  The  Department’ s  bill  is  contrary  to  the  promise  President  Johnson  made 
only  2  months  ayo  that  the  United  States  mould  “ try  to  maintain  a  regularly 
expanding  market  for  the  sugar  that  is  produced  by  Latin  America.  Far  from 
maintaining  an  expanding  market  for  Latin  American  sugar,  the  bill  would 
reduce  Latin  America’s  share  of  the  foreign  quota  from  77.8  percent  under 
the  1962  Sugar  Act  to  68.3  percent,  a  reduction  of  over  600,000  tons. 

2.  The  bill  would  harm  many  Latin  American  countries  but  it  would  harm 
Peru  most. — It  would  deprive  Peru  of  the  parity  with  Mexico  and  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic  which  historically  it  has  had  and  which  Congress  accorded  Peru 
in  the  1962  Sugar  Act.  It  would  cut  Peru’s  sugar  trade  with  the  United  States, 
Peru’s  only  preferential  market,  from  a  1961-64  yearly  average  of  440,000  tons 
to  only  240,000  tons,  a  reduction  of  45  percent. 

3.  The  bill  would  cause  the  most  harm  to  the  country  that  can  least  afford  it 
arui  that  least  deserves  it. — Of  those  adversely  affected  by  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment’s  bill,  Peru  is  the  one  most  dependent  on  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  this  sharp  reduction  in  sugar  exports  would  occur  at 
the  very  moment  Peru’s  democratic  Government  is  fighting  Communist-led 
guerrilla  movements  in  the  Sierras  and  elsewhere.  The  increased  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Peru’s  sugar  industry  that  would  inevitably  follow  the  cut  in  Peru’s 
sugar  quota  proposed  by  the  Department  will  give  further  support  to  these 
movements. 

Furthermore,  by  no  standard  does  Peru  deserve  the  treatment  proposed  by 
the  Department.  Peru  has  a  long  history  of  support  of  U.S.  policies.  It  was 
the  first  Latin  American  country  to  break  with  the  Axis  and  declare  war  on 
Japan,  the  first  to  break  with  Castro,  and  a  country  that  has  no  trade,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China. 

Finally,  the  proposed  cut  does  not  square  with  U.S.  aid  policies.  Peru  is 
a  country  that  U.S.  officials  consider  in  the  forefront  of  those  committed  to 
social  progress  through  self-help,  within  a  democratic  free  enterprise  system. 
And  only  recently,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann  emphasized  that 
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there  should  be  “a  direct  relationship  between  U.S.  financial  assistance  and  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  toward  achieving  economic  growth  and  social 
progress.” 1 

4.  The  hill  would  benefit  those  least  in  need. — Much  of  the  sugar  trade  lost  by 
Peru  and  other  Latin  American  nations  would  he  diverted  to  countries  which 
already  have  other  preferential  markets  in  Britain  and  France  and  are  able 
to  sell  sugar  to  these  countries  at  a  price  virtually  equal  to  the  U.S.  price. 

5.  The  only  justification  advanced  for  the  Department’s  hill  is  no  justification 
at  all. — The  Department  seeks  to  justify  its  hill  on  the  ground  that  countries 
which  shipped  more  sugar  to  the  Lhiited  States  in  1964,  when  the  U.S.  price 
dropped  below  the  world  price,  were  promised  they  would  be  remembered  in 
subsequent  allocations  of  the  sugar  quota.  The  fact  that  Peru  substantially 
exceeded  its  quota  in  1964,  and  that  its  offer  to  do  even  better  was  turned  down 
by  the  Department,  is  ignored.  Also  ignored  is  the  fact  that  the  Department's 
promise  has  already  been  kept.  Every  country  which  lost  money  by  shipping 
to  the  United  States  in  1964  has  more  than  recouped  these  losses  in  1961.  As 
stated  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  page  7  of  its  report  on  the 
present  legislation,  “any  country  which  may  have  lost  profits  by  shipments  to 
the  United  States  in  1964,  when  the  world  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price, 
has  more  than  regained  those  profits  by  the  quotas  assigned  to  it  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1965.”  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Department's  bill  would  reward 
these  countries  many  times  over  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  remainder  of  this  statement  develops  the  foregoing  points  in  greater 
depth,  with  particular  emphasis  on  (a)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 
sugar  export  trade  on  Peru,  and  (h)  how  Peru  measures  up  to  the  standards 
of  self-help  and  social  progres  fostered  by  the  United  States  through  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress. 

Historically,  Peru  has  been  a  major  supplier  to  the  United  States 

For  many  decades,  Peru  was  the  largest  foreign  supplier  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  after  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  As  appendix  I  shows,  Peru  sup¬ 
plied  during  many  of  these  years  over  half  of  all  foreign  sugar,  excluding  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  As  late  as  the  Sugar  Act  of  1956,  Peru  had  the  highest  for¬ 
eign  quota  after  these  other  two  countries.  In  the  1962  act,  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  were  given  equal  quotas. 

During  these  decades,  Peru  invariably  met  its  commitments,  shipping  each 
year  to  the  United  States  at  least  its  quota  or  its  quota  equivalent. 

The  drastic  quota  reduction  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  trill 
have  a  severe  adverse  impact  on  Peru 

Despite  this  history,  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  bill  proposes  a  33-per¬ 
cent  cut  in  Peru’s  quota  compared  to  the  1962  act.  It  proposes  to  allow  Peru  to 
ship  about  one-half  of  the  amount  of  sugar  that  Peru  has  on  the  average  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  the  years  1961-64.  This  sharp  reduction  proposed  in 
Peru’s  anual  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  will  seriously  injure  Peru’s 
economy  and  deal  a  damaging  blow  to  Peru's  widely  praised  efforts  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  through  self-help  and  with  free  in¬ 
stitutions. 

1.  Sugar  exports  are  vital  to  Peru’s  economy. — In  recent  years,  sugar  exports 
have  represented  over  11  percent  of  Peru’s  total  exports,  the  second  highest  per¬ 
centage  in  Latin  America.2  This  in  itself  shows  how  important  sugar  exports 
are  to  Peru.  In  addition,  however,  the  fact  is  that  Peru  is  far  more  dependent 
on  exitorts  than  many  other  Latin  American  countries.  Total  exports  in  1964 
amounted  to  24  percent  of  Peru’s  gross  national  product,  as  compared  with  only 
11  percent  for  Colombia,  10  percent  for  Brazil,  and  6  percent  for  Mexico.3 

Furthermore,  as  shown  in  appendix  II,  Peru  consumes  domestically  a  far 
smaller  portion  of  its  sugar  production  than  any  other  country  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  except  the  Dominican  Republic.  Peru  must  export  over  63  percent  of  its 
sugar.  Mexico  must  export  only  23  percent  of  its  sugar  and  Brazil  only  10 
percent.  And  Peru’s  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  over  the  period  1957-64 


1  New  York  Times.  Aug.  17.  1005. 

-  '‘Selected  Date  on  Sugar  Under  tlie  Sugar  Act  of  194, S,  as  Amended  by  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1962,”  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (committee 
print,  Aug.  16,  1965).  p.  6.  table  III. 

3  Calculated  from  export  data  in  International  Financial  Statistics  (August  1965)  and 
GNP  data  from  Agency  for  International  Development.  Statistics  and  Reports  Division. 
"Estimated  Annual  Growth  Rates  of  Developed  and  Less  Developed  Countries”  (R.CAY- 
138)  (Apr.  5,  1965,  p.  4.  table  3a. 
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accounted  for  19  percent  of  its  total  exports  to  the  United  States,  far  larger 
than  the  comparable  7.2  percent  for  Mexico  and  3.6  percent  for  Brazil.* 

Thus,  the  leverage  which  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  exerts  on  the 
Peruvian  economy  is  probably  greater  than  is  true  of  any  other  Latin  American 
country.  This  makes  even  more  severe  the  impact  on  Peru's  quota — already 
the  largest  cut  in  tonnage  of  any  accorded  in  Latin  American  country. 

2.  Peru’s  sugar  trade  with  the  United  States  is  not  a  one-way  street. — Peru 
is  a  good  trading  partner  of  the  United  States,  buying  more  from  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  buys  from  reru.  As  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  pointed  out,  “The  United  States  is  Peru’s  principal  trading  partner.” 4  5 6 

In  1964  the  United  States  supplied  41  percent  of  Peru’s  imports,  by  value,  an 
increase  of  almost  4  percentage  points  over  the  previous  year.  Peru  in  1964 
bought  from  the  United  States  over  four  times  as  much  as  it  bought  from  its 
next  largest  supplier.0  U.S.  sales  to  Peru  in  1964  were  S.8  percent 7  of  Peru’s 
gross  national  product — far  larger  than  the  comparable  6  percent  for  Mexico.8 

In  terms  of  merchandise  trade,  Peru  buys  more  from  the  United  States  than 
the  United  States  buys  from  Peru,9  and  has  done  so  every  year  since  1950.10 
Moreover,  Peru's  purchases  from  the  United  States  are  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  average  annual  increase  between  1955-64  was  6.7  percent  for  Peru 
as  against  Mexico’s  4.7  percent  and  Brazil’s  4.6  percent.11 

Peru’s  increasing  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  accomplished  despite 
a  balance-of-payments  relationship  adverse  to  Peru  and  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  While  computations  of  bilateral  balance  of  payments  are  difficult,  the 
best  sources  available,  as  appendix  III  shows,  indicate  that  from  1960  through 
1964  the  balance  of  payments  between  Peru  and  the  United  States  was  every  year 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  ranging  from  $29  million  in  1960  to  $113  million 
in  1964. 

In  comparison,  the  U.S.  payments  position  for  the  same  period  showed  an 
average  yearly  balance  adverse  to  the  United  States  of  approximately  $168 
million  with  Brazil  and  $160  million  with  Mexico. 

The  U.S.  favorable  balance  of  payments  with  Peru  and  its  unfavorable  balance 
with  Mexico  and  Brazil,  are  in  large  measure  the  result  of  disparities  in  tourism 
and  profit  remittances. 

In  1964,  $727  million  flowed  out  of  the  United  States  into  Latin  America 
through  tourism.  Of  this  amount,  Mexico  garnered  66  percent  while  the  whole 
of  South  America  received  only  7.8  percent.12 

On  the  other  hand,  a  significant  amount  of  the  money  flowing  from  Peru  to 
the  United  States  consisted  of  profit  remittances  by  the  U.S.  companies  having 
investments  in  Peru.  In  1963  these  remittances  totaled  $65  million,  over  1% 
times  as  high  as  profit  remittances  from  Mexico  and  five  times  as  high  as  those 
from  Brazil.13 

These  facts  not  only  point  up  the  relative  importance  to  Peru  of  sugar  exports 
to  the  United  States  and  the  position  of  Peru  as  a  good  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  give  some  indication  of  the  kind  of  free  economy  that 
Peru  has. 

3.  Peru’s  free  enterprise  economy  deserves  the  support  of  the  trade  opportuni¬ 
ties  made  possible  by  the  present  legislation. — In  terms  of  those  basic  principles 


4  Computations  based  on  total  exports  to  United  States  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Comme-ee,  Import  Trade  by  Country,  No.  FT950— I,  and  sugar  exports  to  United  States 
from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  for  the  United  States 
for  calendar  years  1957—04. 

5  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Overseas  Business  Reports  (OBR  65-46)  (July  1965), 
p.  18.  table  15. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  19,  table  15. 

■>  Ibid.,  pp.  4.  18.  table  12. 

»U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Overseas  Business  Reports  (OBR  65-55)  (July  1965). 

9  The  table,  on  pp.  47-48  of  H.  Rept.  1046,  89th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  on  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  shows  a  1964  balance  of  $23.2  million  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

10  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Overseas  Business  Reports  (OBR  65-46)  (July  1965). 
p.  13  table  12.  As  shown  therein,  for  the  years  1950  through  1964,  the  total  trade  balance 
in  the  United  States  favor  amounted  to  $738.3  million. 

11  Computed  from  U.S.  Depa rtment  of  Commerce.  Export  Trade  by  Country,  No. 
FT950-E  :  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (1965K  p.  881,  table  1245. 

12  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business  (June  1965),  p.  26, 
table  2. 

“US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business  (August  1964). 
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of  free  enterprise  which  the  U.S.  policy  is  designed  to  foster,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  has  said  of  Peru  : 

“To  a  degree  greater  than  in  most  Latin  American  countries,  Peru  has  con¬ 
fined  itself  "to  the  traditional  role  of  establishing  the  ground  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  private  enterprise  operates.”  11 

The  importance  of  the  private  sector  in  Peru’s  economy  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  private  investment  constituted  83  percent  of  the  country’s  total  fixed  invest¬ 
ment  during  the  period  1960-63“  By  way  of  comparison,  in  Mexico  during  the 
same  period  private  investment  accounted  for  only  57  percent  of  total  fixed 
investment,  while  the  average  for  all  Latin  America  was  69  percent.16 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  states  that : 

“Peru  has  maintained  a  relatively  high  degree  of  economic  stability,  has 
avoided  hampering  governmental  restrictions,  and  has  enacted  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  investments  through  tax  incentives  and  other  liberal  provisions. 
The  absence  of  exchange  controls,  the  freedom  of  investors  to  repatriate  capital 
and  its  earnings,  and  the  enactment  of  liberal  legislation  *  *  *  attest  to  the 
positive  efforts  made  by  the  Government  to  attract  private  capital. 

******* 

“The  Government  may  expropriate  private  property  only  for  reasons  of  public 
interest,  and  Peru  has  scrupulously  observed  this  principle — having  hardly  any 
history  of  expropriation  or  nationalization  of  property.”  17 

4.  Peru  lias  steadily  tried  to  create  a  better  society  for  its  people. — Peru’s  free 
enterprise  economy  has  achieved  an  annual  rate  of  growth  in  gross  national 
product  per  capita*  in  the  period  1960-64  of  3.7  percent,  significantly  larger  than 
the  Latin  American  average  of  1.1  percent.18  Peruvian  labor— and  sugar  labor 
in  particular — has  shared  heavily  in  this  growth.  To  quote  official  U.S.  sources: 

“Peruvian  labor  legislation  imposes  on  employers  obligations  which  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  the  cost  of  labor. 

******* 

“These  fringe  benefits  have  been  estimated  at  60  percent  of  the  basic  wage 
in  the  case  of  laborers  and  at  50  percent  of  basic  salary  in  the  case  of  em¬ 
ployees.”  18 

The  Peruvian  sugar  worker  is  the  highest  paid  agricultural  worker  in  Peru, 
earning  somewhere  between  three  and  six  times  the  average  wage  in  other  sec¬ 
tors  of  agriculture.  His  wages,  and  the  fringe  benefits  mentioned  above  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  put  him  above  the  average  of  industrial  workers’  pay 
of  his  country.  Almost  100  percent  of  the  sugar  work  force  is  employed  the  year 
around. 

As  noted  earlier  this  statement  is  being  submitted  to  this  committee  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Federation  of  Workers  of  Peru,  as  well  as  the  Peruvian  Sugar 
Producers’  Association.  These  workers  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation.  The  secretary  general  of  the  federation  has  asked  that  I 
convey  to  this  committee,  on  his  behalf,  the  extreme  concern  of  Peruvian  labor 
over  the  proposed  reductions  in  Peru’s  sugar  quota.  A  statement  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  general  is  attached  hereto  as  appendix  IV.  In  his  words : 

“The  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  are  the  key  to  the  increase  in  pay¬ 
roll  and  hospitals  and  schools  and  other  fringe  benefits  which  represent  slightly 
over  100  percent  improvement  in  the  total  remuneration  in  cash  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  since  1960. 

“All  of  this  is  gravely  threatened  by  the  executive  branch  proposal  for  a  per¬ 
manently  reduced  volume  of  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  new  bill. 

“Today,  there  are  several  union  contracts  pending  renewal.  By  agreement 
between  management  and  labor,  the  bargaining  sessions  have  been  put  off  until 
further  notice,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  U.S.  Congress  action  on  the  new  sugar 
bill.  This  delay,  plus  some  early  signs  of  the  economic  crisis  looming  for  the 
Peruvian  sugar  industry,  have  already  stimulated  the  Communists  to  work 
harder  to  gain  influence  of  organized  sugar  workers. 


14  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  World  Trade  Information  Service,  Economic  Reports, 
No.  62-78,  p.  4. 

45  United  Nations,  Estudio  Economico  de  America  Latina,  vol.  I  (1965). 

16  Ibid. 

17  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  World  Trade  Information  Service,  Economic  Reports. 
No.  62-7S,  pp.  1,  3. 

15  United  Nations,  Estudio  Economico  de  America  Latina,  vol.  I  (1965). 

19  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  World  Trade  Information  Service,  Economic  Reports, 
No.  62-78,  p.  22. 
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‘‘Only  recently  the  free  and  democratic  labor  movement  has  lost  two  major 
unions  to  small  Communist  power  groups  who  have  capitalized  on  the  effect 
on  the  industry  of  the  reduced  quota  imposed  on  Peru  in  1965  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  level  of  the  world  sugar  price.” 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  sugar,  not  only  to  the  300,000  Peruvians  who 
are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  sugar  industry,  but  also  to  the 
whole  of  the  Peruvian  economy,  these  words  of  concern  about  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  bill  take  on  added  meaning  in  the  context  of  what  the  people 
and  Government  of  Peru  are  trying  to  achieve  through  self-help. 

Furthermore,  President  Belaunde  has  set  Peru’s  goals  very  high :  100,000  new 
homes  by  1970 ;  free  education  for  all ;  the  irrigation  of  200,000  desert  acres  in 
the  north :  penetration  highways  to  unlock  the  riches  of  the  Sierra  and  of  the 
jungle  lowlands,  just  to  name  a  few  of  his  major  objectives.  Peru  is  leading  its 
neighboring  countries  in  a  project  to  build  a  3,500-mile  marginal  highway  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reported  on  October  11. 1965  : 

"In  the  forbidding  central  Andes,  one  of  the  most  strategic  spots  of  Latin 
America,  Peru’s  democratic  Government  is  slowly  winning  a  decisive  battle 
against  two  closely  related  enemies :  Communist  guerrillas  and  woeful  poverty. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"A  recent  visit  to  the  areas  of  heaviest  guerrilla  activity  suggested  that  apart 
from  the  Government’s  energetic  military  measures,  the  biggest  deterrent  against 
the  spread  of  communism  has  been  provided  by  reforms  introduced  by  President 
Fernando  Belaunde  Terry.  *  *  * 

"The  vastness  of  the  problem  has  made  Peru  something  of  a  test  case  in  the 
bitter  contest  between  the  violent  methods  advocated  by  the  Communists  and 
their  motley  revolutionary  allies  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  designed 
to  help  the  region  achieve  a  peaceful  transformation  of  economic  and  social  levels. 

“Mr.  Belaunde,  a  52-year-old  architect  with  degrees  from  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  University  of  Texas,  who  typifies  a  generation  of  forward-looking  Latin 
American  technocrats,  has  been  among  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
Alliance.  His  success  in  Peru  is  considered  vital  by  Washington  for  the  security 
and  progress  of  the  whole  region.” 

The  success  of  Peru’s  efforts  obviously  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  its  trade,  in  which  sugar  plays  so  important  a  role.  As 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann  recently  noted,  “Trade  is  *  *  *  an  im¬ 
portant  component — there  is  perhaps  no  more  important  component — of 
progress.” 21 

The  narrow  mathematical  formula  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  necessarily 
ignores  relevant  factors  and  is  particularly  unjust  to  Peru 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  declared  of  its  bill : 

“Quotas  would  be  allocated  essentially  on  the  basis  that  each  country  con¬ 
tributed  toward  our  import  needs  in  1963  and  1964,  but  with  the  latter  year  given 
double  weighting.”  22 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  has  found  that : 

“1963  and  1964  are  the  two  most  unusual  and  abnormal  years  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  program,  and  the  theory  of  basing  future  permanent  quotas  on 
these  2  years,  therefore,  is  unsound  *  *  23 

Furthermore,  the  Department’s  formula  fails  to  take  into  account  the  special 
circumstances  that  influenced  Peru’s  response  to  the  Department’s  1964  request 
for  additional  shipments.  For  the  fact  is  that  Peru  substantially  exceeded  its 
sugar  quota  in  1964,  and  its  failure  to  do  even  more  was  not  one  of  its  own 
making. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  between  1961  and  1964,  when  the  so-called  global 
quota  system  was  in  effect,  no  country  knew  from  one  year  to  the  next  how  much 
sugar  it  could  export  to  the  United  States  above  its  basic  quota.  For  example, 
as  table  IV  on  page  7  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  report  indicates,  Peru 
was  permitted  to  export  to  the  United  States  503,000  tons  of  sugar  above  quota 
in  1961  but  little  more  than  half  as  much — 274,000  tons — in  1962.  In  addition 


20  Statement  of  David  E.  Bell  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Feb.  4. 
1965.  State  Department  Bulletin,  Mar.  8,  1965.  p.  345. 

21  Address  of  Apr.  9,  1 9 6 5i,  State  Department  Bulletin,  May  10,  1965,  p.  721. 

22  Statement  of  John  A.  Schnittker,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Aug.  18,  1965),  p.  10. 

23  H.  Rept.  No.  1046,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  7. 
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to  these  uncertainties,  Peru  faced  two  unique  problems.  First,  because  of  Peru’s 
location,  its  sugar  production  cycle  permits  it  to  export  far  more  sugar  in  the 
second  half  of  any  year  than  in  the  first,  half.  Caribbean  sugar  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  almost  precisely  the  opposite  production  cycle. 
Second,  unlike  many  of  the  Caribbean  producers,  Peru  is  unable  to  maintain 
heavy  sugar  inventories. 

In  the  summer  of  1963  it  became  clear  to  all  that  in  1964  the  world  market 
price  of  sugar  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  U.S.  price.  Indeed,  as  table 
XIII  at  page  19  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  report  shows,  during  much 
of  1963  the  world  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price. 

Nonetheless,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  failed  to  state  during  the  summer 
of  1963,  or  even  in  the  early  fall,  how  much  sugar  each  country  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  or  asked  to  ship  above  quota.  Not  until  November  23,  1963,  with  less 
than  5  weeks  remaining  before  the  .start  of  1964,  did  the  Department  make  known 
its  requirements.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  face  of  the  foregoing  uncertainties 
and  long  before  the  Department  spoke  up,  the  Peruvian  producers  committed 
to  other  markets  the  balance  of  their  first  quarter  sugar  production  over  the 
amount  needed  for  domestic  consumption  and  their  U.S.  quota  commitment. 

This  left  only  50,000  tons  available  for  above-quota  export  to  the  United 
States  in  the  second  quarter  of  1964,  the  lightest  period  of  Peruvian  production, 
but  an  additional  250,000  tons  during  the  remaining  two  quarters  of  1964  when, 
as  noted  previously.  Peruvian  production  is  at  its  heaviest. 

Thus,  in  the  fail  of  1963,  when  the  United  States  requested  foreign  suppliers 
to  increase  their  sugar  shipments  to  the  United  States,  and  promised  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  assignment  of  quotas  in  exchange  therefor,  Peru  offered  300,000 
additional  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States,  50.000  tous  of  which  would  be 
shipped  in  the  first  half  and  250,000  tons  in  the  second.  As  pointed  out  earlier 
herein,  not  a  single  ton  was  available  for  shipment  in  the  first  half  beyond  the 
50,000  offered  by  Peru. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  refused  the 
offer  of  250,000  tons  for  the  second  half  of  1964.  As  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  noted,  “the  Department  of  Agriculture,  contrary  to  the  specific  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  never  allocated  approximately  500,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  reserve 
and  any  supplying  country  had  the  right  to  assume  that  this  500,000  tons  event¬ 
ually  would  be  allocated  *  *  24 

Yet.  the  Department  now  proposes  that  Peru  have  its  sugar  quota  cut  dras¬ 
tically  because  Peru  was  unable  to  provide  more  than  50,000  tons  above  quota 
during  the  first  half  of  1964.  That  proposal  is  manifestly  unfair.  Certainly 
Peru’s  failure,  if  it  be  called  such,  was  not  one  that  requires  that  Peru  be 
punished. 

Countries  that  substantially  exceeded  their  quotas  in  196!)  have  already  been 
rewarded  in  1965 

If  rewards  and  punishments  are  thought  to  be  required  solely  on  the  basis 
of  1964  performance,  they  have  already  been  meted  out  in  full  measure,  as  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  cogently  observed. 

Quotas  for  1965  have  been  alloted  on  the  basis  of  1964  performance.  Every 
country  that  suffered  losses  in  1964  by  shipping  to  the  United  States  at  its  then 
depressed  price  differential  of  $26.80  per  short  ton  has  more  than  recouped  these 
losses  in  1965  when  the  United  States  has  had  an  inflated  price  differential  of 
$68.80  per  short  ton.  as  shown  in  appendix  V.  Australia,  which  lost  $4,600,000 
in  shipments  above  quota  in  1964,  will  gain  over  $10  million  on  shipments  above 
quota  in  1965.  Mexico  has  enjoyed  a  net  gain  of  some  $4  million  and  South 
Africa’s  gain  has  been  about  $3,500,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  Peru’s  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  this  year  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000  tons,  about  40  percent  less  than  its  1961-64 
average.  The  world  market  price  is  at  an  alltime  low  and  every  sugar  com¬ 
pany  or  estate  in  Peru  has  reported  losses  for  the  year.  One  estate  is  close  to 
bankruptcy  and  may  soon  discharge  4,000  sugarworkers. 

The  House  bill  denies  to  Peru  the  application  of  the  House  committee’s  own 
standards 

The  House  of  Representatives  properly  rejected  the  foreign  sugar  allocation 
formula  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


24  Ibid. 

25  State  Department  Bulletin,  July  5,  1965,  p.  4. 
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The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  an  improvement  over  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bill.  Depending  on  the  future  level  of  domestic  consumption,  it  increases  by 
between  100.000  and  175,000  tons  the  total  amount  of  sugar  assigned  to  Alliance 
for  Progress  countries  and  provides  a  modest  increase  over  the  Department’s 
allocation  to  Peru.  Furthermore,  it  reenacts  the  principle  of  parity  among  some 
of  the  major  foreign  sugar  suppliers  that  was  provided  for  in  the  1002  act. 

But  the  House  does  not  extend  that  parity  to  Peru  and  the  committee  report 
accompanying  the  bill  does  not  explain  why.  Instead,  the  House  bill  gives  to 
Brazil  the  position  of  parity  with  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  which 
Congress  in  1962  accorded  to  Peru. 

This  substitution  of  Brazil  for  Peru  is  not  explained.  Peru  does  not  be¬ 
grudge  Brazil  this  parity  position,  particularly  since  Brazil’s  quota  under  the 
1062  act  was  only  a  fraction  below  the  parity  quotas  of  Peru.  Mexico,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But  Peru  does  contend  that  under  the  House  committee’s 
own  clearly  articulated  standards  there  is  no  justification  for  dropping  Peru 
from  its  parity  position,  much  less  for  doing  so  by  replacing  Peru  with  Brazil. 

To  the  contrary.  If  the  rationale  of  the  report  had  been  followed,  Peru  would 
have  retained  its  position  of  parity  with  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  report  states  at  page  7  that  the  House  bill  adopts  “the  distribution  of 
quotas  among  foreign  countries  established  in  the  1962  act  as  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  for  the  duration  of  this  bill.”  The  report  further  states  at  pages  7-8 
that  in  assigning  quotas  the  committee  “has  embraced  the  same  considerations 
it  followed  in  1962  ;  namely,  (1)  ability  of  the  supplying  country  to  provide  sugar 
at  the  time  needed  for  the  consumers  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  development 
of  foreign  trade;  and  (3)  the  friendly  relations  of  the  countries  involved.” 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  these  principles.  We  ask  only  that  they 
be  applied  to  Peru  as  they  are  applied  to  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Brazil. 

Each  of  those  countries  is  assigned  a  basic  quota  of  8.41  percent,  equal  to  a 
quota  of  340.925  tons.  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  is  assigned  a  basic  quota  of 
6.71  percent,  equal  to  272,000  tons. 

In  terms  of  ability  to  supply  sugar  in  time  of  need — the  first  of  tire  three 
considerations  embraced  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee — Brazil  plainly 
deserves  no  preference  over  Peru.  In  the  critical  year  1964,  Peru  exceeded  its 
quota  by  20  percent.  In  that  year,  Brazil  shipped  to  the  United  States  not  a 
single  ton  of  sugar  above  its  quota. 

In  terms  of  the  development  of  foreign  trade,  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
statement  should  make  it  clear  that  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  are  scarcely  better  trade  partners  of  the  United  States  than  is  Peru. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  friendly  relations  of  the  countries  involved  it  seems  to  us 
unnecessary  to  argue  the  obvious  point  that  Peru  has  been  no  less  friendly  to 
the  United  States  than  the  three  nations  accorded)  parity  by  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  bill  would  substantially  reduce  Peru’s  sugar 
quota,  and  the  quotas  of  other  Latin  American  nations,  without  justification. 
The  House  committee  bill  is  an  improvement  over  the  Department’s  bill  for  Peru 
and  for  Latin  America  as  a  whole.  But  it  substitutes  Brazil  in  place  of  Peru 
as  the  country  accorded  parity  with  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

We  submit  that  on  any  yardstick,  whether  it  be  historic  participation  in  the 
U.S.  sugar  market,  the  capacity  to  meet  and  even  exceed  its  quota  requirements, 
need  for  foreign  exchange  income,  or  adherence  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  free  enterprise,  Peru  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  given  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Brazil. 
The  principle  of  parity  for  Peru  with  these  other  countries  ought  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  1965  act  as  it  was  recognized  by  Congress  in  the  1962  act. 
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U.S.  sugar  imports  from ■  Peru 1 


Year 

Peru 
charges 
against 
quota 
(short  tons) 

Total 
foreign 
charges 
against 
quota  (short 
tons) 

Peru  as 
percent  of 
foreign 
quota 

8,017 

29,  750 

26. 95 

5,  539 

10, 977 

50. 46 

5,  557 

29,  024 

19.15 

53,  573 

89, 155 

60.  09 

56,  256 

75,114 

74.89 

38,  599 

62,  021 

62.  24 

13,250 

17,336 

76.  43 

108,  808 

189,  934 

57.29 

6,097 

39,  235 

15.  54 

2,  021 

113,923 

1.8 

0) 

106,  010 

(2) 

36, 106 

87,416 

41.30 

46, 353 
41,397 

46,  353 
44,  732 

100.  00 
92.  54 

25,  385 

61,  892 

41.01 

21,  589 

51,565 

41.87 

30,  733 

61,396 

50.06 

(3) 

12,  666 

(3) 

22,  810 

50,  767 

44.93 

53,  891 

111,011 

48.  55 

55,  364 

113,264 

48.88 

55,  663 

118,  524 

46.  96 

59,  077 

126,667 

46.  64 

80,  093 

217,  272 

36.86 

86,  867 

278,  698 

31. 17 

95,  527 

278,  665 

34.28 

138.827 

432,  553 

32.  09 

' 

1  The  data  do  not  include  Cuba,  Philippines,  domestic  beet,  mainland  cane,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  \  lrgin 
Islands  When  sugar  quotas  were  in  effect,  data  are  final  charges  against  sugar  quotas.  Quotas  were  not 
in  effect  Sept.  11,  1939,  to  Dec.  26,  1939,  and  Apr.  22,  1942,  to  Dec.  31,  1947— data  for  these  periods  are  total 
quantitites  entered  from  offshore  areas. 

2  In  wartime  1944  there  was  no  U.S.  quota  system  in  effect  and  no  shipping  space  was  allocated  to  Peru 

for  shipment  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  .  ,  ,  .  TT  _  „ 

3  In  1951  Peru  shipped  its  quota  equivalent  to  21,131  short  tons  to  the  United  States,  but  U.S.  refiners 
made  the  unilateral  decision  to  reexport  this  and  other  imported  sugar  so  that  no  charge  was  made  against 
the  Peruvian  quota. 

Source.:  Sugar  Statistics  and  Related  Data  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture),  vol.  1  (1961),  p.  159. 
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Domestic  consumption  and  exports  to  preferential  markets  other  than  the  United 

States — Average,  1961-64 


Country 


United  Kingdom _ 

Canada _ 

Netherlands  1 2 _ 

Ireland  1 _ 

Venezuela _ 

Argentina _ 

India _ 

Brazil _ 

Colombia _ 

Reunion _ 

Paraguay _ 

Belgium _ 

Mauritius _ 

Guatemala _ 

British  Honduras _ 

France _ 

Mexico _ 

South  Africa _ 

Turkey _ _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Ecuador _ 

Malagasy _ _ 

British  West  Indies  and 

British  Guiana _ 

Australia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 


Nicaragua _ 

Haiti _ _ _ 

Peru _ 

China  (Taiwan) _ 

Dominican  Republic 
Southern  Rhodesia. _ 


Metric  tons,  raw  value 

Total 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

percent  of 

production 

production 

production 

Domestic 

Exports  to 

consumed 

exported, 

consumed 

Produc- 

consump- 

preferen- 

domesti- 

preferen- 

domesti- 

tion, 

tion , 

tial  mar- 

cally 

tial 

cally  and 

1961-64 

1961-04 

kets, 

market 

exported  to 

1961-64 

preferential 

markets 

(') 

569,  978 

3,  420,  931 

600. 2 

600. 2 

2, 144,  657 

2,  801,  394 

130.6 

130  6 

'  555;  653 

667,  563 

20,  950 

120. 1 

3.8 

123.9 

1 . 095,  599 

1 . 035,  748 

94.  5 

94  5 

3,  453;  097 

3,  159,  491 

91.  5 

91.  5 

11,  466. 132 

10,  395,  346 

40, 664 

90.6 

.34 

90.9 

12,  054,  644 

10,  868,  830 

90.2 

90.2 

1,  559,  715 

1,  401,  420 

89.9 

89.  9 

906,  332 

29,588 

766,  813 

3.3 

84.6 

87.9 

156,  465 

139,  548 

87.  7 

87.  7 

1 ,  652,  070 

1,  407,  345 

85.2 

85.2 

2, 291, 250 

109,255 

1,701,044 

4.8 

74. 1 

78.9 

482, 198 

333,  294 

77.8 

77.  8 

116,  699 

9,693 

81,951 

8.3 

70.2 

78.5 

8,119,  273 

6,  314,897 

77.8 

77.  8 

6,  707,  612 

5, 143,  671 

76.6 

76.6 

4,  774,  610 

2,814,312 

715,  246 

59.3 

15.7 

75.0 

2, 200,418 

1,648,  305 

74.  9 

74.  9 

l' 033,782 

52;  037 

719, 992 

5.0 

69.6 

74.  6 

90, 602 

74, 452 

70.  9 

70.  9 

247'  363 

175, 361 

70.9 

70.9 

568,  815 

387, 264 

68. 1 

68. 1 

395, 913 

155,  778 

120, 289 

36.7 

30.6 

67.3 

2,211,327 

178, 842 

1, 215, 874 

8.1 

55.0 

63.1 

6,  808,  013 

2, 321,886 

1,626,899 

34.1 

23.9 

58.0 

314, 199 

177,131 

56.4 

56.4 

1,035^  311 

64,  764 

505, 186 

6.3 

48.8 

55.1 

346, 388 

188, 129 

54.2 

54.2 

272, 000 

143, 575 

52.8 

52.8 

3, 131, 543 

l,15l’ 501 

36.8 

36.8 

3’,  268, 942 

'  497,  658 

15.2 

15.2 

3;  405',  875 

418, 530 

12.3 

12.3 

0 

1  Net  import  country. 

2  Not  available. 
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Computation 1  of  bilateral  U.S,  balance  of  payments  with  selected  Latin  American 

countries,  1955-6S/ 

[In  millions] 


Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Peru 

1955 _ 

($239) 

$16) 

($17) 

$94 

$48 

1956 _ 

(351) 

(4) 

(54) 

4 

16 

1957 _ 

(285) 

(3) 

(150) 

103 

(3) 

1958 _ 

(213) 

35 

(202) 

66 

9 

(140) 

62 

(46) 

(47) 

(3) 

I960 _ 

(211) 

183 

67 

(  76) 

29 

1961 _ 

(216) 

(70) 

(95) 

(140) 

76 

(198) 

(63) 

(122) 

(143) 

65 

1963 _ 

(  99) 

(12) 

1 

(174) 

90 

1964 _ 

(114) 

26 

53 

(266) 

113 

1955-59  average...  -  - 

(246) 

(21) 

(  94) 

44 

13 

1960-64 average.. . .  _  .  .  .  . 

(168) 

12 

(  19) 

(160) 

<5 

i  While  bilateral  balance-of-payments  data  is  not  published  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  possible  to  compute  a  roughly  accurate  picture,  the  current  account  being 
based  on  merchandise  trade  (U.S.  imports  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  “Import  Trade  by  Coun¬ 
try,”  No  FT  950-1;  U.S.  exports  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  “  Export  Trade  by  Country,” 
No  FT  950-E),  services  (profit  remittances  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Busi¬ 
ness'  interest  remittances  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  “Foreign  Grants  and  C  .-edits,”  transporta¬ 
tion  based  on  relationships  between  a  country's  total  imports  f.o.b.  and  total  outflow  for  services,  with 
Mexican  tourist  income  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business  (June  1965),  p. 
26  table  2),  the  capital  account  being  based  on  net  long-  and  medium-term  capital  transactions  (U.S.  aid 
from  U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  “Foreign  Grants  and  Credits";  direct  private  investment  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  table  3,  “Net  Capital  Outflows”;  U.S.  commercial 
bank  transactions  from  differences  in  yearend  position  by  country  for  U.S.  commercial  banks  shown  in 
Treasury  Department  bulletins),  and  net  short-term  capital  transactions  (from  yearend  positions  for  short¬ 
term  liabilities  and  claims  by  country  shown  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins). 

Note. — Positive  balance  indicates  an  inflow  favorable  to  the  United  States.  Negative  balance  (  ) 
indicates  an  outflow  unfavorable  to  the  United  States. 


Appendix  IV 

Statement  of  Julio  Cruzado,  Secretary  General,  Confederacion  de 

Trabajadores  del  Peru 

In  the  name  of  the  1M>  million  workers  who  belong  to  the  Federation  of  Workers 
of  Peru,  and  especially  on  behalf  of  the  50,000  affiliated  workers  from  the  sugar 
industry,  I  wish  to  express  to  this  committee  our  very  deep  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  make  known  to  you  our  great  concern  at  certain  aspects  of  the 
administration  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act. 

Two  important  factors  have  contributed  to  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
economic  progress  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  Peruvian  sugar  industry  and 
their  200,000  dependents. 

The  first  was  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  its  stimulus  to  the  economic  and 
social  dex’elopment  of  Peru. 

The  second  was  the  increase  in  Peru’s  shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  after  Castro  took  over  Cuba. 

The  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  are  the  key  to  the  increase  in  payroll 
and  hospitals  and  schools  and  other  fringe  benefits  which  represent  slightly 
over  100-percent  improvement  in  the  total  remuneration  in  cash  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  since  1960. 

All  of  this  is  gravely  threatened  by  the  executive  branch  proposal  for  a 
permanently  reduced  volume  of  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  new 
bill. 

Today,  there  are  several  union  contracts  pending  renewal.  By  agreement 
between  management  and  labor,  the  bargaining  sessions  have  been  put  off 
until  further  notice,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  U.S.  Congress  action  on  the 
new  sugar  bill.  This  delay,  plus  some  early  signs  of  the  economic  crisis  loom¬ 
ing  for  the  Peruvian  sugar  industry,  have  already  stimulated  the  Communists 
to  work  harder  to  gain  influence  of  organized  sugarworkers. 

Only  recently  the  free  and  democratic  labor  movement  has  lost  two  major 
unions  to  small  Communist  power  groups  who  have  capitalized  on  the  effect 
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on  the  industry  of  the  reduced  quota  imposed  on  Peru  in  1965  and  the  extremely 
low  level  of  the  world  sugar  price. 

We  have  lost,  to  the  Communists,  the  union  of  one  of  the  major  estates  in  the 
north.  This  estate  is  in  very  severe  financial  difficulties  and  struggling  to 
avoid  bankruptcy.  It  could  not,  of  course,  continue  the  annual  wage  increase 
which  has  become  customary  in  the  last  5  years  in  Peru. 

The  second  union  taken  over  recently  by  Communists  is  that  of  one  of  the 
major  and  most  socially  advanced  estates  in  Peru.  This  year’s  wage  settle¬ 
ment  featured  an  increase  of  9  percent  on  the  average  which  is  still  OK,  as  this 
estate  has  other  industries  which  helped  to  avoid  a  more  severe  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  increase  of  wages.  Yet  as  this  represented  a  slight  reduction  from 
last  year’s  increase  this  was  enough  for  the  Communists  to  convince  the  rank 
and  file  to  throw  out  the  leaders  of  the  union  and  replace  them  with  some 
of  their  own  faithfuls.  To  us  this  is  just  as  serious  as  if  the  Communists 
took  over  the  General  Motors  or  the  Ford  locals  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee,  please  to  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  broader  issues  surrounding  Peru’s  current  social  and  economic 
position,  and  especially  the  struggle  of  the  free  and  democratic  labor  unions 
against  the  Communist  elements  who  seek  to  conquer  organized  labor.  Any 
reduction  in  labor’s  living  standards,  purchasing  power,  or  in  the  level  of 
employment,  as  a  result  of  a  low  sugar  quota  in  the  United  States,  would  play 
into  the  Communists  hands  and  imperil  the  future  development  of  the  free 
labor  movement  in  Peru. 


Appendix  V 

Estimate  of  Losses  in  1964  and  Gains  in  1965  for  Countries  Making  Above- 
Average  Shipments  of  Sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964 

The  attached  table  estimates  that,  under  the  formulation  explained  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  footnotes,  those  nations  which  most  lost  money  by  making  above- 
average  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1964  will  have  more  than  made  up  for 
these  losses  by  the  end  of  1965.  This  is  because  these  same  nations  are  being 
permitted  to  make  above-average  sales  to  the  United  States  in  1965,  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  price  is  well  in  excess  of  the  world  price.  Thus,  as  the  table 
shows,  the  additional  sums  earned  in  1965  more  than  offset  estimated  losses  in 
1964. 

NOTES  ON  ATTACHED  TABLE 

This  table  only  includes  those  countries  which  made  above-average  shipments 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1964  and  thus  may  claim  to  have  suffered  finan¬ 
cially  by  supplying  sugar  to  the  United  States.  Losses  for  1964  were  calculated 
for  those  countries  by  comparing  their  1964  shipments  with  their  1964  basic 
quotas.  The  excess  amount  shipped  in  1964  over  1964  basic  quota  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  amount  of  sacrifice ;  that  is,  the  greater  than  required  amount  sold  to 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  needs  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  price  was  lower  than 
the  world  price. 

The  differential  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world  price  in  1964  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  taking  the  average  price  for  the  first  6  months  of  1964.  This  time 
period  was  selected  for  the  reason  that  it  was  during  this  period  primarily  that 
sales  to  the  United  States  were  committed.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  exactly  the  loss  since  exact  sales  prices  cannot  be  determined  regardless 
whether  sales  were  made  at  average  prices  or  at  a  fixed  price.  The  problem  with 
gaging  the  loss  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  if  those  countries  had 
sold  on  the  world  market  instead  of  on  the  U.S.  market  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
higher  world  market  price,  no  doubt  such  efforts  would  have  resulted  in  a  lower 
world  price.  It  does  appear,  however,  a  fair  gage  to  select  1964  first  6-month 
averages  as  a  basis  of  establishing  the  amount  of  money  lost  by  those  nations 
selling  more  than  normal  amounts  to  the  United  States. 

As  in  the  case  of  calculating  sacrifice,  gains  in  1965  are  established  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  1964  basic  quotas  and  the  1965  quotas,  which  were 
established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  use  of  a  formula  designed  to 
reward  nations  shipping  to  the  United  States  in  1964.  The  dollar  amount  of 
the  gain  in  1965  has  been  calculated  by  taking  the  average  price  differential  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1965.  This  has  been  selected,  again,  as  an  estimate,  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  price  formula  used  in  calculating  losses  for  1964. 
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Country 

1964 

quota 

1964 
ship¬ 
ments  to 
United 
States 

Ship¬ 

ments 

above 

quota 

Loss  in 
1964  on 
above¬ 
quota 
ship¬ 
ments  1 

1965 

quota 

1965 

exceeds 

1964 

quota 

1965 
gain  on 
quota  2 

Net  gain 
1965  over 
1964  loss 

Australia _  - 

40, 366 

215, 098 

174, 732 

Thou¬ 
sands 
$4, 682. 8 

193, 069 

Short 
tons 
152, 703 

Thou¬ 
sands 
$10, 506.0 

Thou¬ 

sands 

$5,823.2 

British  Honduras _ 

974 

5,988 

5, 014 

134.4 

4,342 

3,368 

231.7 

97.3 

Costa  Rica__  - 

19, 720 

40, 526 

20,806 

557.6 

36, 041 

16, 321 

1, 122.  9 

565. 4 

El  Salvador  __ _ 

10, 326 

20, 571 

10,  245 

274.6 

17,904 

7,578 

521.  4 

246. 8 

Fiji  Islands,..  _ 

9,981 

54, 517 

44,  536 

1, 193.  6 

47, 059 

37, 078 

2,  551.0 
521.9 

1, 357. 4 

Malagasy  Republic. . 

0 

11,  559 

11,559 

309.8 

7,586 

7,586 

21*2. 1 

255, 521 

480, 120 

224, 599 

6,  019.3 

403, 225 

147, 704 

10, 162.  0 

4, 142. 7 

Nicaragua..  . 

26,  079 

50,  340 

25, 261 

677.0 

41,947 

16, 868 

1, 160.  5 

483.  5 

8,832 

19,216 

10, 384 

278.3 

14, 986 

6,154 

423. 4 

145. 1 

South  Africa _ 

20, 326 

119,  960 

99,  634 

2, 670.  2 

109, 408 

89,  082 

6, 128. 8 

3, 458. 6 

Southern  Rhodesia. . 

0 

10, 260 

10, 260 

275.0 

9, 197 

9, 197 

632.8 

357.8 

1  At  U.S.-world  price  difference  of  $26.80  per  short  ton. 

2  At  U.S.-world  price  difference  of  $68.80  per  short  ton. 

Sentor  Long.  You  made  a  good  statement.  I  believe  that  the  reason 
that  the  administration  recommended  such  a  small  quota  for  Peru 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  sugar  was  in  short  supply  Peru  had  a 
quota  and  failed  to  deliver  on  it. 

Isn’t  that  about  what  the  logic  of  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Seeger.  That  is  the  logic  of  it,  but  it  is  not  the  fact,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

In  1964,  when  U.S.  needs  went  up,  Peru  shipped  15  percent  over  its 
quota.  It  offered  the  United  States  50,000  tons  over  its  quota  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  It  offered  the  United  States  an  additional 
250,000  tons  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  United  States  ac¬ 
cepted  the  original  offer  and  rejected  the  250,000  offer.  There  has 
been  no  explanation  as  to  why  that  offer  was  rejected,  and  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  report  you  will  see  that  500,000  tons  of 
the  Cuban  reserve  were  never  allocated  in  1964.  As  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  said,  any  country  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  bid  of  that 
nature  would  be  accepted.  And  Peru’s  proposal  was  solely  based  on 
Peru's  production  cycle. 

Senator  Long.  So  you  say  that  Peru  delivered  15  percent  over  their 
quota  ? 

Mr.  Seeger.  Over  its  quota,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  they  offered  to  deliver  250,000  tons  more  than 
that  ? 

Mr.  Seeger.  The  total  would  have  been  more  than  double  Peru’s 
quota. 

Senator  Long.  Can  you  get  an  admission  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  that  was  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Seeger.  I  think  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  witness  were 
called  he  would  have  to  say  that  we,  in  fact,  made  that  offer,  if  that 
is  what  the  Senator  is  asking. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  what  you  ought  to  inquire  about,  because  if 
that  is  the  case  then  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  at  least  have 
some  credit  for  the  fact  that  you  at  least  made  that  offer. 

Mr.  Seeger.  We  will  get  documentation  for  the  Senator  and  for  the 
committee  on  that  point. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Will  iams  ? 
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Senator  Williams.  No  questions. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Carlson  ? 

Senator  Carlson.  J ust  this :  I  have  been  glancing  through  your 
statement  while  you  were  answering  some  questions  by  Senator  Long. 
The  sugar  quota  is  most  important,  is  it  not,  to  Peru,  not  just  to  your 
country  alone,  but  to  the  surrounding  area,  isn’t  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Seeger.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  one  of  the  problems  with  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  bill.  A  witness  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  yes¬ 
terday  testified  that  Alliance  for  Progress  considerations  fell  very 
nicely.  Those  were  his  exact  words.  Actually  the  entire  increase  in 
the  domestic  quota  falls  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  nations.  In  other 
words,  the  580,Q£)0-ton  increase  is  reflected  in  a  600,000-ton  cut  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  nations  and  of  those  who  are  hurt,  Peru  is  hurt 
the  most. 

Senator  Carlson.  In  checking  the  House  committee  report  and  the 
administration  bill  I  would  say  that  that  is  correct. 

I  noticed  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  from  the  administration 
yesterday  that  they  don’t  like  to  call  these  sugar  quotas  as  aid,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have  this  feel¬ 
ing  that  if  we  do  not,  and  are  not  able  to  give  substantial  sugar  quotas 
to  some  of  our  friends  in  Latin  America,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give 
additional  funds  or  assistance,  and  I  think — — 

Mr.  Seegar.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carlson.  I  think  you  have  made  a  good  case  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  really  do.  I  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Senator  Long.  Let  me  just  say  this.  Here  is  what  our  committee 
document  showed  on  page  14.  As  the  world  market,  at  a  time  when 
our  price  was  above  the  world  market,  in  1961,  we  purchased  from 
Peru  602,000  tons.  When  our  price  was  about  twice  the  world  market ; 
1962,  510.000  tons;  1963,  413,000  tons;  and  then  we  come  to  1964  when 
we  were  begging  for  sugar,  Peru  delivered  242,000  tons  or  just  about 
half  what  they  had  delivered  in  other  years. 

Now,  here  are  sales  on  the  world  market.  In  1961,  they  sold  7,000 
tons ;  1962,  zero;  now,  when  the  price  started  going  up  in  1963, 117,000 
tons ;  and  1964,  the  year  when  they  could  make  more  money  selling  on 
the  world  market  than  they  could  sell  to  us,  at  the  time  we  were  begging 
for  sugar  and  asking  for  a  commitment  Peru  sold  230,000  tons  on  the 
world  market.  So  it  is  obvious  where  that  sugar  went  to.  It  didn’t 
go  to  us.  We  are  the  fellow  who  paid  them  twice  the  price  in  the  years 
when  our  price  was  twice  the  world  market  or  50  percent  above  the 
world  market  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  when  the  time  came  that  we 
needed  them,  and  we  are  talking  about  the  private  producers  and  com¬ 
panies  down  there,  not  a  government,  they  take  230,000  tons  and  sell 
that  on  the  world  market.  They  go  looking  for  somebody  who  will 
pay  them  a  higher  price. 

I  am  advised  that  while  Peru  might  have  made  some  offer  I  don’t 
know  about,  at  the  time  we  asked  for  the  commitment  they  wouldn’t 

deliver. 

Mr.  Seeger.  Sir,  Peru’s  traditional  sugar  production  pattern  is  such 
that,  it  produces  far  more  in  the  second  half  of  any  year  than  it 
does  in  the  first  half  of  any  year.  When  the  United  States  rejected 
the  250,000-ton  offer,  of  course,  it  showed  up  as  being  a  sale  in  the 
world  market.  It  was  either  that  or  keep  the  sugar.  Peru  has  no¬ 
where  else  to  sell  it. 
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Senator  Long.  When  we  asked  for  the  commitment  in  January  of 
1964  why  didn't  Peru  give  us  that  commitment,  say,  “All  right,  we 
won’t  have  the  sugar  until  6  months  later  but  we  will  deliver  the 
sugar  6  months  from  now.” 

Mr.  Seeger.  We  did  say  that.  That  is  precisely  what  we  said, 
250,000  tons  6  months  from  now  and  we  were  told,  no. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  my  understanding  about  that  matter  is  that  if 
this  was  a  commitment  made  by  Peru  on  that  basis,  it  was  a  conditional 
commitment  and  not  a  definite  commitment  that  the  sugar  would  be 
delivered. 


Suppose  you  get  your  documents,  though,  and  I  would  suggest  you 
see  if  you  can  get  that  matter  straightened  out  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  because  that  is  why  they  recommend  that  reduction. 
Senator  Douglas  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  No  questions. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

(The  documentation  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Seeger  follows :) 

Prather,  Levenberg  &  Seeger, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  15,  1965. 


Hob.  Russell  B.  Long, 

U .8.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long  :  During  my  testimony  this  morning  before  the  Finance 
Committe  on  behalf  of  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers’  Association  and  the 
Federation  of  Woi-kers  of  Peru,  you  expressed  interest  in  documentation  of 
the  offer  made  on  behalf  of  the  Peruvian  sugar  producers  in  late  1963  to  supply 
to  the  United  States,  over  and  above  Peru’s  basic  quota,  50,000  tons  during  the 
first  half  of  1964  and  an  additional  250,000  tons  during  the  second  half  of  1964. 

As  you  know,  the  official  U.S.  request  of  the  various  countries  was  made 
through  the  local  American  Embassy  in  those  countries.  In  response  to  that  re¬ 
quest,  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers’  Association  informed  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  in  November  of  the  above-described  offer.  Attached  is  a  telex  evidencing 


this  offer. 

Furthermore,  the  office  of  the  agricultural  attache  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Lima  today  confirmed  to  us  that  on  November  14, 1963,  the  U.S.  Embassy  formally 
transmitted  this  offer  to  Washington.  Attached  is  the  text  of  the  U.S.  Embassy’s 
cable  as  read  to  us  today  over  the  telephone  from  Lima,  Peru. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  these  materials  could  be  inserted  in  the 
hearing  record. 

Sincerely, 


Edwin  H.  Seeger. 


Text  of  Cable  From  U.S.  Embassy  in  Peru  to  Washington,  November  14,  1963 

Secretary  of  State  (Washington) . 

Agriculture  from  Traeger. 

Subject  under  consideration  by  Sugar  Producers  Committee  which  now  re¬ 
ports  Peru  will  commit  300,000  short  tons  for  shipment  U.S.  market  1964  with 
50,000  short  tons  scheduled  for  arrival  January-June,  250,000  July-December. 


Lima,  Peru,  'November  13, 1963. 

Telex,  Moradas  23. 

Following  sent  Lane  by  CPA  last  night : 

“Are  informing  embassy  Lima  shall  have  available  in  1964  for  U.S.  market 
300,000  short  tons  which  represents  50  percent  more  than  our  statutory  quota  in 
1963.  Fifty  thousand  short  tons  available  first  half  and  250,000  short  tons  sec¬ 
ond  half.  Please  remind  USDA  that  principal  grinding  season  is  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 


(Signed)  Basombrio.” 
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Above  official  CPA  directive  in  effect  reduces  our  self-imposed  reserve  for 
United  States  by  approximately  2,000  tons  which  now  available  for  sale  world 
markets  late  in  year.  Will  confirm  quantity  and  details  later  in  order  proceed 
sale. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Senator  Long.  The  next  witness  will  be  H.  C.  Laughlin  representing 
the  Owens-Illinois  of  the  Bahamas,  Ltd. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  C.  LAUGHLIN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
OWENS-ILLINOIS,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  start  by  correcting 
the  record. 

I  am  representing  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  corporation 
and  not  Owens-Illinois  of  the  Bahamas ;  how  this  Owens-Illinois  of  the 
Bahamas  got  in  I  don’t  know. 

I  was  invited  here  representing  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  and  I  represent 
that  company  of  which  am  a  vice  president  and  director. 

I  appear  before  you  today  and  I  only  represent  that  company. 
I  do  not  represent  the  Bahamas  or  the  Bahamas  Government.  I  want 
to  make  that  very  clear. 

We  have  prepared  and  filed  with  the  clerk  an  extended  statement 
about  our  position,  and  I  will  merely  summarize  this  statement,  and 
make  myself  available  for  questioning. 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  that  you  give  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  for  including  a  quota  for  the  importation  of  approximately  20,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  per  year  from  the  Bahamas  bginning  with  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1968.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.R.  11135,  includes  a  quota  for  the  Bahamas  of  10,000  tons  annually 
beginning  in  1968  provided  that  satisfactory  assurances  are  furnished 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  quota  will,  can  be  filled  with 
sugar  produced  in  the  Bahamas. 

Bahamas  are  a  Crown  Colony  of  the  United  Kingdom  located  to 
the  east  of  Florida.  They  are  designated  as  an  industrially  under¬ 
developed  area  by  our  Department  of  State,  but  they  receive  and  re¬ 
quest  no  U.S.  governmental  aid.  It  is  expected  that  any  sugar  produced 
on  the  Bahamas  in  connection  with  the  grants  of  a  quota  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  Great  Abaco  Island,  which  is  located  approximately  185  miles 
east  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

I  want  to  discuss  first  the  benefit  of  a  quota  for  the  Bahamas  to  the 
United  States,  because  I  think  unless  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  United  States 
you  shouldn’t  grant  it. 

The  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act  are  (1)  assurance  of  a  plentiful  and 
stable  supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  reasonable  prices ;  and 
(2)  encouragement  to  nearby  foreign  countries  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  in  supplying  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  to  expand  international 
trade,  and  assure  such  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

The  growth  of  sugar  in  the  Bahamas  perfectly  fits  these  purposes  of 
the  act. 

First,  as  to  stability  and  availability  of  supply :  no  offshore  country 
enjoying  a  sugar  quota  under  the  act  is  located  as  close  to  sugar  refining 
facilities  in  the  United  States  as  Great  Abaco  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 
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The  delivery  time  from  the  Bahamas  to  United  States  east  coast  is  a 
matter  of  just  a  few  days  instead  of  weeks  or  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
quota  countries,  months.  This  is  very  desirable  any  time  and  may  be 
crucial  in  the  time  of  international  difficulty. 

Secondly,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Bahamas  we  believe  will 
be  relatively  low  cost  because  of  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  long 
growing  and  milling  season,  there  is  no  frost  there,  and  the  fact  that 
full  mechanization  of  operation  is  possible. 

The  existence  of  substantial  production  of  sugar  in  the  Bahamas 
over  and  above  that  required  for  shipments  to  the  United  States  under 
the  quota  here  requested  will  assure  ability  to  keep  large  reserves  to 
meet  emergencies  and  increases  in  demands. 

The  availability  of  the  supply  of  low-cost  sugar  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  long  run  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  the  balance  of  payments:  on  balance  of  payments,  the  U.S. 
dollars  spent  for  raw  sugar  in  the  Bahamas  will  be  largely  returned 
to  the  United  States  immediately  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  equip¬ 
ment,  agricultural  produce,  and  other  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  other 
supplies. 

In  fact,  within  the  next  5  years  of  this  act,  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  come  to  this  country  for  equipment  both  for  hauling  equip¬ 
ment  and  tractors  and  so  forth,  and  also  the  mill  equipment  will 
far  exceed  the  amount  which  will  be  paid  for  any  sugar  that  comes 
from  the  Bahamas  to  this  country.  But  even  after  such  period  this 
is  true  of  the  Bahamas.  The  United  States,  including  tourism, 
enjoys  a  1.6  to  2.1  favorable  balance  of  trade  as  against  the  Bahamas. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Bahamas  are  of  prime  importance 
to  the  United  States  politically,  economically,  and  militarily.  They 
have  been  most  cooperative  with  our  Government  in  all  matters. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  stability  of  the  Government  there,  and 
our  Government  has  a  large  number  of  space  and  defense  installa¬ 
tions  there  including  a  most  important  underseas  naval  facility  on 
the  south  end  of  Andros  Island.  These  are  all  there  without  de¬ 
mands  by  the  Bahamas  Government  for  any  form  of  tribute  from 
the  United  States  for  having  those  facilities  there. 

You  are  entitled  to  as  why  is  Owens-Illinois  here,  and  we  make 
it  very  clear,  we  are  here  because  we  are  already  in  the  Bahamas  as 
the  largest  industrial  employer  there  on  Great  Abaco  Island.  We 
are  producing  pulpwood  there,  transporting  it  to  the  United  States. 
That  pulpwood  production  will  cease  in  1967.  We  have  established 
a  very  substantial  operation  of  roads,  shipping  facilities  and  more 
and  most  important  of  all  we  are  employing  over  500  persons  on 
Abaco  Island.  Those  persons,  with  the  people  that  they  support 
directly  or  indirectly,  constitute  over  half  the  population  of  that 
island.  This  is  an  undeveloped  island  other  than  for  our  operation 
industrially. 

We  have  made  very  substantial  capital  expenditures  there.  Over 
a  thousand  miles  of  roads,  dock  facilities,  as  I  have  said,  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  school  buildings,  housing,  general  merchandise,  storm 
and  water  supply  system. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  wages  we  pay  there  are  fully  com¬ 
parable  to  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  type  of  labor  in  the  southern 
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part  of  the  United  States.  We  are  able  to  document  that.  We 
operate  just  as  we  do  in  the  States.  We  have  a  union  which  we 
recognize  and  deal  with  collectively,  and  the  operation  is  very  much, 
almost  exactly  as  if  it  were  in  Florida  or  Georgia. 

We  got  into  this  consideration  of  sugar  because  we  saw  that  after 
June  of  1967  these  people  were  going  to  be  without  jobs,  and  the 
economy  of  the  Bahamas  which  has  been  supported  by  us,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Abaco  was  going  to  be  in  difficulty  if  we  could  not  find  some 
other  form  of  industrial  operation  there.  We  employed  Arthur  D. 
Little  to  survey  the  matter  for  us,  and  they  recommended  sugar  as 
the  obvious  thing  to — the  obvious  product  to  grow.  We  then  em¬ 
ployed  experts  in  the  sugar  field  who  confirmed  the  fact  that  sugar 
would  grow  there,  and  that  an  economical  operation  was  possible, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this,  we  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Bahamas 
Government,  and  they  encouraged  us  to  make  this  application  for 
a  quota  for  the  Bahamas.  I  may  say  we  are  informed  that  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  Government  has  made  representations,  as  it  must,  through 
the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  British  Embassy  to  the  State 
Department  in  support  of  the  application  of  a  quota  for  the  Bahamas. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  our  opinion  the  refusal  of  the 
quota  to  the  Bahamas  would  represent  discrimination  against  the 
Bahamas  because  it  is  the  only  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
capable  of  producing  sugar  economically  that  does  not  have  a  quota. 
I  am  happy,  I  will  be  happy,  to  attempt  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  committee  has. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say.  There  have  been  some 
things  in  the  public  press  that  are  completely  and  thoroughly  mis¬ 
leading  including  some  suggestions  about  an  appearance  before  an 
executive  session  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  House  by  me 
which  are  completely  and  thoroughly  untrue.  But  I  don't  want  to 
dignify  those  by  going  into  them,  i  think  they  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  this  application.  And  I  don’t  make  any 
apology  for  an  American  corporation  attempting  to  make  a  profit  in 
the  Bahamas  and  also  support  its  economy,  and  I  don’t  make  any 
apology  for  an  American  corporation  appearing  before  you  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  the  House  and  pleading  its  cause  and  calling 
upon  members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  and  calling 
upon  the  members  of  this  committee. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Laughlin  follows :) 

Supplemental  Statement  of  Hugh  C.  Laughlin,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Identification 

I  am  Hugh  C.  Laughlin,  executive  vice  president  and  a  director  of  Owens- 
Illinois,  Inc.,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purpose  of  appearance 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  that  you  give  favorable  consideration  to 
including  a  quota  which  will  allow  importation  of  approximately  20,000  tons 
of  raw  sugar  per  year  from  the  Bahamas  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1968, 
in  any  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The  bill  (II. R.  11135)  passed  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  included  a  quota  for  the  Bahamas  of  10,000 
tons  annually  beginning  in  1968.  provided  that  satisfactory  assurances  are  fur¬ 
nished  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  quota  can  be  filled  with  sugar 
produced  in  the  Bahamas.  I  will  hereafter  refer  to  such  legislation  as  “the 
act.”  The  Bahamas,  as  you  know,  are  a  Crown  colony  of  the  United  Kingdom 
located  immediately  to  the  east  of  Florida.  The  Bahamas  are  designated  as  an 
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industrially  underdeveloped  area  by  our  Department  of  State  but  receive  no 
U.S.  governmental  aid.  It  is  expected  that  sugar  will  be  produced  on  Great 
Abaco  Island  which  is  approximately  185  miles  east  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Benefit  of  proposed  quota  for  the  Bahamas  to  the  United  States  of  America 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act  are  (1)  assurance  of  a  plentiful  and 
stable  supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (2)  en¬ 
couragement  to  nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate  equitably  in 
supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  purposes  of  expanding  international 
trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  sugar.  The  support  of 
sugarcane  growing  and  raw  sugar  production  in  the  Bahamas  fullills  these  pur¬ 
poses  from  the  standpoint  of  (1)  nearness  of  supply,  (2)  relatively  low-cost 
production,  (3)  immediate  return  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  dollars  expended  for 
sugar  purchased  from  the  Bahamas,  and  (4)  support  of  the  economy  of  an  area 
of  crucial  political  importance  to  our  country. 

No  offshore  country  enjoying  a  sugar  quota  under  the  act  is  located  as  close 
to  sugar-refining  facilities  in  the  United  States  as  Great  Abaco,  Bahama  Islands, 
which  is  approximately  185  miles  east  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Delivery  time  from 
the  Bahamas  to  U.S.  east  coast  refineries  will  be  a  matter  of  days  rather  than 
the  substantially  longer  periods  that  will  prevail  in  the  case  of  deliveries  from 
most  other  quota-holding  countries.  This  is  desirable  at  any  time  and  may  be 
crucial  in  case  of  international  difficulty. 

Our  studies  show  that  full  mechanization,  a  long  growing,  harvesting,  and 
manufacturing  season  (200  to  300  days)  and  favorable  climate  and  rainfall 
make  for  a  relatively  low-cost  operation.  Such  lowT-cost  production  when  taken 
with  the  stability  of  the  Government  of  the  Bahamas  assures  ready  availability 
of  supply.  The  existence  of  a  substantial  production  of  sugar  in  the  Bahamas 
over  and  above  that  required  for  shipments  to  the  United  States  under  the 
quota  here  requested,  will  assure  ability  to  carry  reserves  to  meet  emergencies 
and  increases  in  demands.  Such  stability  of  supply  and  readily  available  in¬ 
ventories  are  important  in  case  of  U.S.  shortages  and  may  prove  crucial  in  case 
of  international  difficulties. 

U.S.  dollars  spent  for  raw  sugar  will  be  returned  in  large  part  to  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  equipment,  agricultural  produce  and  other 
foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  other  supplies.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the  present 
operations  of  Owens-Illinois  in  the  Bahamas  and  of  other  U.S.  operations  there, 
including  even  U.S.  tourism.  U.S.  exports  to  the  Bahamas  in  19G4  totaled  $95.8 
million  1  compared  to  imports  from  the  islands  in  the  amount  of  $20.5  million.1 
Even  if  proceeds  from  tourism  and  other  indirect  payments  are  included,  the 
balance  of  payments  still  runs  heavily  in  our  favor.  Thus,  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  between  the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States  distinctly  favors  our  coun¬ 
try’s  support  of  sugar  operations  there.  Any  U.S.  dollars  spent  for  Bahamian 
sugar  will  be  returned  quickly  to  our  economy.  This  is,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  more  like  support  of  domestic  sugar  operations  than  support  of  most 
other  foreign  operations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  support  of  the  economy  of  our  nearest  offshore 
neighbor  which  is  recognized  by  our  Government  as  the  nearest  developing 
country,  is  also  very  much  in  our  short-term  and  long-term  interest  from  a 
political  standpoint.  The  Bahamas  have  been  most  cooperative  with  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  political  matters,  including  particularly  defense  support.  As  we 
have  said  before,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  of 
the  Bahamas.  Our  Government  has  a  substantial  number  of  defense  and  Space 
Administration  installations  in  the  islands,  including  the  important  naval  facil¬ 
ity  on  Andros  Island. 

History  of  the  interest  of  Owens-Illinois  in  the  Bahamas 

Owens-Illinois  is  an  Ohio  corporation.  Its  principal  businesses  in  this  country 
are  the  production  of  glass  containers,  table  glassware,  scientific  glassware, 
plastic  products,  and  paperboard  and  corrugated  shipping  containers. 

Owens-Illinois  also  owns  or  leases  and  operates  extensive  woodlands  which 
produce  pulpwood,  the  basic  raw  material  for  paperboard  production.  In  1957, 
Owens-Illinois  commenced  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  on  Grand  Bahama  Island 
under  a  Crown  lease.  This  operation  was  completed  in  1959.  Since  then, 
Owens-Illinois  has  conducted,  through  a  wffiolly  owned  subsidiary,  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  largest  pulpwood  operation  in  the  world  on  Great  Abaco  Island 


1  Source  :  International  Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank. 
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in  the  Bahamas.  The  pulpwood  cut  there  is  transported  by  barges  to  a  paper- 
board  mill  located  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  These  operations  are  conducted  under 
a  lease  from  the  British  Crown  which  extends  until  the  year  2000.  However, 
current  pulpwood  cutting  operations  on  Great  Abaco  will  terminate  about  mid¬ 
year  1967,  and  cannot  be  resumed  until  a  new  crop  of  pulpwood  reaches  cutting 
size  there  in  about  25  years. 

Approximately  500  persons  whose  compensation  is  equal  to  that  paid  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States  for  comparable  work  are  employed  in  these  pulp¬ 
wood  operations.  These  people  with  their  families  and  persons  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  constitute  well  over  half  of  the  population  on  the  island. 
Owens-Illinois  is  currently  the  largest  industrial  employer  in  the  Bahamas. 

We  have  made  capital  expenditures  of  over  $5,300,000  in  connection  with 
these  operations  on  Great  Abaco.  They  cover  a  system  of  roads  over  1,000 
miles  in  length,  heavy  transportation  equipment,  a  large  dock  facility,  together 
with  supporting  machine  shops,  power  and  light  facilities,  offices,  housing  and 
school  buildings,  general  merchandise  store,  and  a  water  supply  system. 

This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  situation  on  Great  Abaco  when  Owens-Illinois 
commenced  operations  there.  We  literally  waded  ashore  at  the  point  where 
our  headquarters  are  now  located.  There  was  only  one  automobile  on  the 
whole  island,  which  is  100  miles  long.  Its  economy  was  most  primitive  and 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment  almost  nonexistent.  A  description  of 
these  pulpwood  operations  is  contained  in  the  brochure  entitled  “Report  of 
Stewardship — Owens-Illinois  of  the  Bahamas”  identified  as  appendix  I  which 
I  am  filing  with  the  committee,  but  which  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  record. 

If  Owens-Illinois  ceases  operations  on  Great  Abaco  in  June  1967,  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  pulpwood  operation,  the  economy  of  that  island  and  of  the 
Bahamas  generally  will  be  very  adversely  affected.  The  road  system,  which 
is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  island,  will  largely  disappear  through  lack  of 
care.  Most  important  of  all,  the  people  now  employed  will  have  no  immediate 
source  of  cash  income. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future 
economy  of  the  island,  Owens-Illinois  in  1962  employed  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
to  study  possible  industrial  developments  on  Great  Abaco  which  would  provide 
continuing  employment.  That  firm,  after  detailed  study  of  a  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  alternatives,  recommended  the  growing  of  sugarcane  and 
its  manufacture  into  raw  sugar  for  export  as  the  enterprise  which  it  believed 
would  be  economically  feasible. 

We  then  employed  Booker  Bros.,  McConnell  &  Co.,  of  London,  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  sugar  agronomists,  and  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Inc.,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  outstanding  experts  on  sugar  production,  to  study  in  depth  sugarcane  growth 
and  raw  sugar  manufacture  on  Great  Abaco.  Their  conclusions  are : 

1.  Agricultural  conditions  for  growing  sugarcane  on  Great  Abaco  are 
nearly  ideal.  The  soil  is  suitable.  There  are  no  frosts.  The  rainfall  is 
ample  in  amount  and  seasonally  well  distributed  for  cane  production. 

2.  Industrial  conditions  for  production  of  raw  sugar  there  are  excellent. 
There  is  an  unusually  long  milling  season,  a  high  degree  of  mechanization  is 
possible,  and  there  is  available  a  supply  of  semiskilled  and  skilled  labor. 

The  conclusions  as  to  agricultural  conditions  on  Great  Abaco  are  fully  sup¬ 
ported  by  experimental  sugarcane  plantings  located  on  the  island  and  owned  or 
controlled  by  Owens-Illinois.  These  plantings  made  in  1964,  now  provide  a 
source  of  seed  cane  for  an  immediate  replanting  of  1,500  acres  which  would 
allow  prompt  development  of  this  project.  In  addition,  preliminary  engineer¬ 
ing  now  in  progress  will  allow  completion  of  a  50,000-ton  capacity  mill  in  late 
1967. 

Need  for  quota 

Owens-Illinois  presently  intends  to  complete  this  sugarcane  growing  and 
milling  project  on  Great  Abaco  which  will  begin  production  in  the  fall  of  1967, 
after  the  pulpwood  operations  I  have  described  are  terminated,  assuming  an 
adequate  quota  is  granted  to  the  Bahamas  and  the  Bahamian  Government  allows 
our  participation  in  filling  this  quota.  Employment  for  approximately  500  people 
will  be  provided.  The  existing  road  system,  cleared  land,  hauling  and  shipping 
facilities  will  be  preserved  and  put  to  constructive  use. 

The  Bahamian  Government  has  been  kept  fully  informed  of  all  of  the  fore¬ 
going  and  the  Premier  of  the  Bahamas  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  Government  for  this  important  proposed  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
his  country.  The  Bahamian  Government  is  a  crown  colony  with  local  autonomy. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  required  to  handle  external  affairs  through  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  The  Bahamian  Government  has,  in  fact,  made  representations  through 
this  channel  and  via  the  British  Embassy  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
These  representations  have  covered  the  critical  importance  of  a  U.S.  sugar  quota 
to  the  Bahamian  economy. 

A  U.S.  quota  is  necessary  for  support  of  this  project  in  order  to  justify  an  addi¬ 
tional  capital  investment  on  the  order  of  $20  million.  The  so-called  world 
market  consists  of  only  10  percent  of  the  world  sugar  production  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  so  much  subject  to  Communist-controlled  manipulation  that  neither  Owens- 
Illinois  nor  any  other  private  enterprise  can  afford  the  capital  risk  involved  in 
such  a  project  without  some  participation  in  the  U.S.  market. 

An  optimal  size  operation  would  require  production  of  approximately  50,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  a  year;  however,  we  do  not  ask  for  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
for  this  volume.  The  20,000-ton  quota  we  are  requesting,  plus  very  limited  sales 
of  refined  sugar  in  the  Bahamas  themselves,  should  make  possible  a  break-even 
operation.  We  are  prepared  to  take  our  chances  on  the  world  market,  and  on 
additional  sales  to  the  United  States  if  other  quotas  are  not  met,  for  sale  of  the 
balance  of  the  tonnage  of  the  mill. 

Clarifying  amendments  to  House  bill 

In  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.R.  11135)  there  is  a 
technical  error.  The  quota  granted  to  the  Bahamas  in  one  subsection  of  section 
202  of  the  bill  is  negated  by  the  provisions  of  an  ensuing  subsection  of  the  same 
section  of  the  bill.  The  Bahamas  are  not  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  section 
202(d)  (3)  prohibiting  a  quota  for  a  country  which  is  a  net  importer  of  sugar  for 
a  24-month  period  ending  shortly  prior  to  the  time  when  a  quota  would  otherwise 
be  established.  The  Bahamas  will  obviously  be  a  net  importing  country  until 
sugar  production  starts  there  in  1967,  and  thus,  would  be  barred  from  shipping 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1968,  even  though  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  the  Bahamas  are  capable  of  meeting  their  quota  in  1968,  as  established  in 
section  202(c)  (4).  This  oversight  may  be  easily  cured  by  the  amendment  sug¬ 
gested  in  exhibit  1  attached  hereto. 

Another  apparent  oversight  was  the  failure  to  include  the  Bahamas  in  the 
provisions  of  section  204  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  division  of  deficits  arising  from 
the  failure  of  other  Western  Hemisphere  areas  to  meet  their  quotas. 

In  its  report  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  expressly  says  on  page  13 :  “The 
remainder  of  such  deficits  arising  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be 
prorated  to  other  countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere.”  The  bill  itself, 
however,  limits  the  proration  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  listed  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  (2)  (A)  whereas,  the  quota  for  the  Bahamas,  a  Western  Hemisphere 
country,  is  covered  by  section  202(c)  (4) . 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  Bahamas  be  included  in  the  distribution 
of  Western  Hemisphere  deficits  since  the  immediate  geographic  availability  of  a 
Bahamian  sugar  supply  to  U.S.  processors  and  consumers  is  most  needed  in  such 
deficit  situations. 

As  indicated  above,  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  the  sale  of  approximately 
20,000  tons  of  Bahamian  sugar  annually  is  necessary  to  support  adequately  the 
proposed  sugar  operation.  The  10,000-ton  quota  provided  in  the  House  bill  falls 
short  of  meeting  this  requirement.  However,  this  deficiency  can  be  cured  if  the 
Bahamas  are  included  in  the  distribution  of  Western  Hemisphere  deficits,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  amendment  suggested  in  exhibit  2  attached  hereto. 

Summary 

In  summary,  quota  participation  by  the  Bahamas,  as  requested  above,  would 
provide — 

(1)  A  close-by,  dependable,  low-cost  source  of  sugar. 

(2)  Support  for  a  friendly,  nearby,  stable  government  which  has  cooperated 
fully  in  the  matter  of  defense  installations. 

(3)  Employment  opportunities,  the  absence  of  which  would  cause  disrup¬ 
tion  and  tragic  hardship. 

(4)  Continued  use  of  presently  existing  road  systems,  dock  and  shipping 
facilities,  heavy  handling  and  hauling  equipment,  housing,  schools,  utilities, 
etc. 

Hugh  C.  Laughlin, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Owens-Illinois,  Inc. 
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Exhibit  1 

It  is  suggested  that  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  be  amended  as  follows : 

In  line  14,  page  8,  after  the  word  “States”,  strike  the  period  and  insert  a 
colon.  Then  add,  “ Provided ,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Bahamas  for  the  years  1968  and  1969.”.  The  subsection,  as 
amended,  will  then  read  as  follows : 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country  for  any  of  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  a  period  of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Bahamas  for  the  years  1968  and  1969.” 


Exhibit  2 

It  is  suggested  that  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  be  amended  by  inserting  in 
line  15,  page  15,  after  the  word  “appropriate”,  the  following :  “Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  act  the  Bahamas,  beginning  in  the  year  196S,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  foreign  country  listed  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  (3)  (A).” 

Senator  Long.  Mr.  Laughlin,  what  is  your  capacity  with  Owens  of 
Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  the  company  and 
I  am  a  director  of  the  company. 

Senator  Long.  Are  you  a  managing  vice  president  or  are  you  their 
public  relations  man? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  not  their  public  relations  man.  Until  very 
recently  I  was  general  manager  of  their  forest  products  operation,  that 
is  2  years  ago,  which  included  the  operations  in  the  Bahamas.  That 
was  turned  over  to  my  first  assistant,  at  my  request,  and  I  am  now  in 
charge  of  matters  relating  to  principally  negotiations,  acquisitions,  or 
divestitures  of  property  and  also  special  projects  of  which  this  ob¬ 
viously  is  one.  It  is  not  within  our  normal  business  operation. 

Senator  Long.  Are  you  an  attorney  ?' 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  am  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  but  I  have  not 
actively  practiced  law  for  the  past  20  years. 

Senator  Long.  So  with  regard  to  all  this  publicity  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  in  the  press  about  lobbyists,  you  don’t  come  here  as  a  professional 
lobbyist,  you  come  here  as  operating  vice  president  pleading  the  case 
of  your  company  and  pleading  for  the  right  to  produce  some  sugar 
in  the  Bahamas  and  sell  us  some,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Long.  As  I  understand  it,  your  argument  is  if  you  look  at 
the  standards  that  are  set  forth  in  the  bill,  based  on  why  we  buy  sugar 
from  one  person  and  don’t  buy  it  from  others,  you  contend  that  you 
fit  that  pattern  as  well  as  anybody  does  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  fact  that  you  haven’t  been  in  the  business  but  you  want  to  be  in  the 
business  but  you  would  like  to  produce  some  sugar  and  sell  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  one  further  point  on  your  side  if  I  do  say 
it,  sir,  and  that  is  talking  about  if  we  got  short  on  sugar  and  you  didn’t 
deliver  up  to  your  commitments,  we  could  send  for  you  and  put  you  in 
jail.  That  is  something  we  can’t  say  about  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  You  could  make  an  enforceable  contract  with  us, 
sir,  and  you  can  be  sure — we  were  talking  about  enforceable  contracts 
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that  can  be  made  with  Owens-Illinois  and  there  would  be  no  question 
about  it. 

Senator  Long.  Would  you  have  an  objection  to  a  clause  in  this  bill 
to  say  if  you  are  assigned  a  quota,  you  agree  to  deliver  in  the  event  the 
world  market  price  should  exceed  the  U.S.  price  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  No,  sir.  In  addition  we  would  agree  to  a  clause 
providing  that  we  had  to  maintain  inventories  exactly  as  provided  in 
the  bill.  W e  would  have  no  ob j ection  to  that. 

Senator  Long.  I  have  been  trying  to  contend  for  years  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  on  the  Sugar  Act  to  try  to  have  some  device  in  it  to  see 
that  if  we  pay  a  premium  price  that  the  people  would  get  the  benefit  of 
it.  The  Mexicans  pointed  out  to  me  the  way  it  works.  Out  in  their 
country,  the  workers  do  get  the  benefit  of  any  additional  price  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Many  of  them  are  small  producers,  and  the  Government  has  a 
law  that  makes  them  share  their  profits  with  their  workers.  But  you 
say  that  in  your  instance,  that  your  wages  are  about  the  same  as  the 
southern  United  States. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  They  are,  sir.  They  are  fully  comparable  to  the 
wages  for  the  same  work  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Long.  You  think  you  could  meet  the  production  costs  of 
these  other  Latin  American  countries  ? 

Mr.  Laughlin.  I  think  that  we  will  have  a  relatively  low  cost  opera¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  detailed  information  of  production  costs  in  Latin 
America  other  than  I  heard  yesterday,  but  if  those  statements  yester¬ 
day  are  correct,  we  will  do  better  when  we  are  in  full  operation. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Douglas  ? 

Senator  Douglas.  No  questions. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Long.  I  submit  for  the  record  two  telegrams  received  by 
the  chairman  and  a  letter  which  I  received. 

(The  telegrams  and  letter  follow :) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  4, 1965. 

Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Post  dated  September  23  1965,  Venezuela  has 
been  granted  a  sugar  quota  of  over  30,000  tons.  Venezuela  expropriated  without 
compensation  and  then  confiscated  the  properties  of  this  company  which  is  owned 
by  citizens  and  taxpayers  residing  in  26  States  of  the  United  States.  This  year 
Venezuela  committed  wanton  acts  of  vandalism  against  these  properties.  It  is 
shocking  to  think  that  these  same  taxpayers  would  now  be  asked  to  contribute 
toward  this  largess  to  the  delinquent  Government  of  Venezuela.  When  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  discussed  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  these  acts  of  Venezuela  be  given  due  consideration. 

Best  regards, 

Benjamin  S.  Dowd, 

President,  Chemical  Natural  Resources,  Inc. 


Casselton,  N.  Dak.,  October  14, 1965. 

Chairman  of  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  North  Dakota  Governors  Advisory  Committee  on  Sugar  which  is  made 
up  of  new  and  old  sugarbeet  growers  and  representatives  of  allied  businesses 
and  labor  groups  wants  it  known  for  the  record  that  it  believes  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  deserves  a  larger  share  of  the  American  sugar  market.  It  be- 
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lieves  that  the  American  industry  deserves  immediate  relief  from  its  burden¬ 
some  surplus  stocks.  The  committee  also  believes  that  the  domestic  American 
sugar  industry  should  not  be  taking  cuts  in  acreage  as  growers  have  had  to  do 
the  past  year  but  are  entitled  to  full  participation  in  the  American  consumptive 
increase  that  this  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  processors,  machine  and  transporta¬ 
tion  businesses,  labor,  and  all  allied  interest  in  the  American  economy  as  well  as 
to  agriculture  of  the  Nation.  Finally  the  committee  feels  at  this  point  that  the 
world  situation  being  what  it  is  the  termination  date  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  today  should  be  shortened  to  not  more  than  2  years. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

State  Senator  George  Sinner, 

Chairman. 

Royall,  Koegee  &  Rogers, 

New  York  N.Y.,  October  lJf,  1965. 

Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  In  view  of  the  brief  time  which  your  committee  has 
scheduled  for  hearings  to  consider  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1965,  I  have 
not  requested  an  opportunity  to  appear  personally  before  your  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Swaziland  Sugar  Association.  Instead  I  am  addressing  this  letter 
to  you  and  request  that  it  be  made  part  of  and  incorporated  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings. 

Enclosed  are  two  copies  of  a  memorandum  which  I  submitted  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  It  is 
requested  that  the  enclosed  memorandum  also  be  incorporated  in  and  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  your  committee. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  my  submission  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  your  committee’s  deliberation.  I  urged  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  that  the  legislation  should  also  provide 
that  developing  countries,  regardless  of  the  quota  allocated  to  them,  should 
be  permitted  to  sell  to  the  United  States  the  minimum  tonnage  which  would  per¬ 
mit  them  economically  to  utilize  the  available  transportation  in  shipping  sugar  to 
this  country. 

For  example,  Liberty  ships  are  the  smallest  vessels  normally  available  in  the 
trade  between  Lourenco  Marques,  Mozambique,  the  port  of  debarkation  for  the 
shipment  of  sugar  from  Swaziland,  and  New  York  City.  The  cargo  capacity  of 
such  vessels  is  10,500  long  tons  or  approximately  12,500  short  tons,  raw  value 
sugar. 

Although  freight  rates  for  shipping  charters  vary  from  time  to  time,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  existing  at  a  particular  time  it  is  estimated  that  the 
charter  cost  of  such  a  vessel  is  approximately  $80,000  to  $90,000.  Regardless 
of  the  tonnage  shipped,  the  freight  cost  is  approximately  the  same  whether  the 
shipment  is  12,500  or  6,000  tons.  Thus,  the  freight  cost  to  Swaziland  for  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  12,500  short  tons  would  amount  to  approximately  5  percent  of  the  price 
at  which  the  sugar  is  to  be  sold  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
freight  cost  to  Swaziland  on  a  shipment  of  6,000  tons  would  amount  to  almost 
10  percent  of  the  sales  price. 

A  minimum  tonnage  allocation  of,  for  example,  12,500  short  tons  would  enable 
Swaziland  and  other  developing  countries  similarly  situated  to  take  advantage  of 
the  most  economical  transportation  available.  It  would  further  assist  such  coun¬ 
tries  by  trade  rather  than  aid  to  improve  their  economy. 

An  additional  provision  in  the  legislation  providing  for  a  minimum  tonnage 
allocation  in  any  event  would  not  materially  increase  the  total  tonnage  of  sugar 
imported  under  any  of  the  proposed  formulas  and  could  not  possibly  have  any 
adverse  impact  on  our  market.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a  provision  would,  at 
most,  result  in  the  importation  of  an  additional  40,000  tons  of  sugar.  This 
would  be  de  minimus  in  view  of  the  contemplated  U.S.  consumption  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  million  tons. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  matter  be  considered  by  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Robert  D.  Larsen. 
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Written  Submission  on  Behalf  of  the  Swaziland  Sugar  Association  (in 
Its  Consideration  of  an  Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act) 

Swaziland  is  a  small  developing  country,  6,705  square  miles  in  area,  lying 
between  the  Transvaal  Province  of  South  Africa  and  Mozambique  (or  Portuguese 
east  Africa).  The  population  is  approximately  288,000,  of  which  277,000  are 
Africans  coming  almost  entirely  from  one  tribe — the  Swazi ;  8,000  are  of  Euro¬ 
pean  descent;  and  just  under  3,000  are  of  mixed  race.  The  country  is  un¬ 
marked  by  racial  strife  and  promises  to  be  a  symbol  of  rational  and  progres¬ 
sive  development  among  the  emerging  independent  nations  of  Africa. 

Swaziland  is  now  a  British  protectorate  and  is  making  rapid  progress  toward 
independence.  There  is  already  an  elected  legislative  council,  the  majority 
of  whose  members  are  African.  The  ruling  party  whose  supporters  won  all  the 
seats  in  the  election  last  year  is  conservative  in  outlook  and  anxious  to  see 
further  development  of  the  economy  so  that  viable  independence  will  be  achieved. 
Independence  is  expected  within  a  year  and  certainly  will  be  achieved  during  the 
currency  of  this  new  U.S.  sugar  legislation. 

The  sugar  industry  which  started  in  1958  is  now  the  largest  and  most  important 
industry  in  Swaziland.  Its  members  employ  some  10,000  persons,  or  more 
than  any  other  single  industry.  Sugar  exports  from  Swaziland  represent  in 
value  approximately  40  percent  of  total  exports.  Employment  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  workers  by  the  sugar  industry  provides  an  excellent  means  of 
enabling  Swazi  to  become  skilled  workers.  Swazi  are  already  operating  cater¬ 
pillar  earthmoving  machinery  used  extensively  in  the  industry,  driving  heavy 
trucking  equipment,  and  operating  the  complicated  machinery  in  the  sugar 
mills.  In  addition,  Swazi  are  employed  for  clerical  and  other  administrative 
duties.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  sugar  industry  is  a  most  vital  factor 
in  the  economy  of  Swaziland. 

In  1065  Swaziland  was  allocated  a  quota  of  9,300  tons  in  the  U.S.  market. 
Prior  to  1965  and  since  1958,  Swaziland’s  sugar  production  was  integrated  with 
that  of  South  Africa  under  an  intergovernmental  agreement  whereby  South 
Africa  undertook  to  provide  markets  for  all  Swaziland’s  production  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  Swaziland’s  production  be  restricted  to  a  maximum  tonnage.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1964  the  production  limitation  was  changed  to  an  8%-percent  share 
of  the  combined  local  and  export  markets  of  South  Africa  and  Swaziland.  Un¬ 
der  the  agreement,  all  export  sugar  was  marketed  by  the  South  African  Sugar 
Association  in  its  own  name.  Thus,  Swaziland  did  not  appear  as  a  separate 
entity  in  international  sugar  trade.  As  a  consequence,  Swaziland  was  not  spe¬ 
cifically  referred  to  in  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962.  Its  participation 
was  reflected,  however,  in  the  quota  allocated  to  South  Africa  in  those  amend¬ 
ments. 

In  response  to  the  emergency  requirements  of  the  United  States  in  1963  and 
1964,  South  Africa  shipped  additional  tonnages  of  sugar  which  were,  in  part, 
available  because  of  the  contribution  from  Swaziland’s  production  to  South 
Africa’s  general  export  availability. 

By  mutual  agreement  these  arrangements,  whereby  South  Africa  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  marketing  Swaziland  sugar,  were  terminated  on  December  31, 1964.  Now 
South  Africa  is  no  longer  in  any  way  responsible  for  providing  markets  for 
Swaziland  sugar;  Swaziland  is  now  on  its  own,  an  entity  in  the  world  sugar 
market.  Since  Swaziland’s  own  local  consumption  is  only  some  8,000  tons,  the 
Swaziland  sugar  industry  is  now  entirely  dependent  upon  exports.  It  is  only  in 
the  context  of  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  that  Swaziland  has  any  other 
assured  outlet  for  a  proportion  of  her  export  availability. 

Swaziland’s  independent  position  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  the  quotas  for  1965  were  determined  and  Swaziland  was  allo¬ 
cated  9.300  tons.  This  represented  an  8%-percent  share  of  the  combined  total  of 
109,408  tons  allocated  to  Swaziland  and  South  Africa.  This  action,  coming  as 
it  did  from  the  first  foreign  country  to  establish  a  consulate  in  Swaziland,  was 
particularly  welcome  as  evidence  of  U.S.  interest  and  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  country. 

Swaziland  now  urges  the  Congress  to  reaffirm  this  interest  by  the  allocation  of 
a  quota  to  Swaziland  of  at  least  9,300  tons.  In  fact,  Swaziland  respectfully  urges 
that  its  quota  be  moderately  increased,  if  possible,  to  15,000  or  20,000  tons. 

The  current  1965-66  crop  is  expected  to  produce  about  150,000  tons.  The  esti¬ 
mated  production  from  existing  developed  caneland  in  1966-67  will  be  on  the 
order  of  180,000  tons.  A  quota  in  the  U.S.  market  provides  a  stable  outlet  at  a 
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satisfactory  price  which  is  necessary  for  stability  in  the  industry  particularly 
in  a  producing  country  which,  like  Swaziland,  consumes  such  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  own  production. 

From  a  purely  commercial  viewpoint,  a  modest  increase  in  the  present  quota 
would  facilitate  shipping  arrangements  since  a  quota  of  9,300  tons  represents 
only  a  partial  normal  cargo  load  and  is  less  economical  to  ship.  An  increased 
quota,  as  is  urged,  would  be  help  in  the  form  of  trade  to  help  Swaziland  help 
itself.  It  would  encourage  this  emerging  African  nation,  soon  to  become  in¬ 
dependent,  which  has  already  shown  every  sign  of  developing  in  a  sensible,  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  democratic  fashion  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  D.  Larsen.1 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  16, 1965. 

Senator  Long.  That  concludes  the  list  of  witnesses,  and  I  have 
asked  the  reporter  that  the  other  statements  that  have  been  submitted 
should  be  printed  as  if  the  witnesses  had  been  available  to  read  it,  and 
the  committee  will - 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Long.  Yes,  Senator  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  list  of  witnesses  submitted  yesterday  was 
much  longer  than  this  list.  Did  we  hear  all  those  that  were  listed  for 
this  morning  ?  W e  had  a  full  page  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Long.  A  number  of  those  people  came  hoping  they  would 
be  able  to  testify  yesterday,  and  when  they  weren’t  able  to  testify  they 
submitted  their  statements  and  asked  that  their  statements  be  printed, 
which,  of  course,  we  have  done.  I  now  submit  for  the  record  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(The  communication  referred  to  follows :) 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  V/,  1965. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Chairman,  Committee  cm  Finance, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  regarding  the  amendment  (471)  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  which 
was  introduced  on  Thursday,  October  7,  by  Senator  Fulbright. 

The  Department  is  anxious  that  comprehensive  sugar  legislation,  including 
provisions  for  the  proration  of  sugar  import  quotas  to  individual  countries, 
be  enacted  this  year.  There  are,  in  our  view,  important  advantages  to  setting 
country  quotas  for  the  next  5  years  by  legislation  provided  the  legislation 
employs  an  objective  formula  which  can  be  understood  by  foreign  countries. 
Such  a  formula  has  been  developed  by  the  administration  and  is  embodied  in 
S.  2567. 

If  we  are  to  delay  until  next  year  the  adoption  of  criteria  of  import  quotas 
there  might  well  be  serious  delays  and  difficulties  before  legislative  assent  were 
given  to  the  proposed  criteria.  More  important,  any  criteria  which  may  be 
adopted  would  leave  supplying  countries  in  doubt  from  year  to  year  as  to  the 
quantity  they  might  be  permitted  to  export  to  the  United  States.  This  would 
create  uncertainty  regarding  their  sugar  planting  and  make  them  a  less  certain 
source  of  supply  for  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  would  create  difficulties 
for  their  economic  development  planning. 

The  bill  which  the  administration  is  supporting  contains  provisions  which 
would  permit  the  President  to  withhold  or  expand  quotas,  “in  the  national  in¬ 
terest.”  We  believe  these  provisions  give  the  President  the  discretion  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  political  and  international  interest  of  the  United  States  are 
reflected  in  our  sugar  import  policy  and  at  the  same  time  assure  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  to  consumers. 


1  Robert  D.  Larsen  is  a  registered  agent  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
193S.  as  amended,  for  the  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Post  Office  Box  445,  Mbabane. 
Swaziland.  South  Africa.  A  copy  of  the  foregoing  is  being  filed  with  the  Registration 
Section  and  said  filing  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  approved  the  foregoing. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s  program. 

I  hope  that  the  explanation  of  our  views  will  be  helpful  to  you.  The  officers 
of  the  administration  appearing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  problem  with  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  A.  Schnittkek,  Under  Secretary. 


Senator  Long.  The  committee  will  meet  at  2  o'clock  in  executive 
session. 


(Whereupon,  at  10:05  a.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair.) 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-331 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965. 

Includes  provisions  as  follows: 

Extends  the  Act  five  years  to  December  31,  1971; 
increases,  beginning  with  the  current  year,  the  quotas 
for  the  two  mainland  domestic  areas  by  580,000  tons  at 
a  national  sugar  consumption  level  of  9.7  million  tons; 
assigns  all  market  growth  to  the  quotas  of  foreign 
countries  until  the  balance  between  domestic  and  foreign 
quotas  is  virtually  reestablished;  continues  for  the 
Philippines  its  basic  quota  of  1,050,000  tons  and  adds 
10.86  percent  of  the  first  700,000  tons  of  market  growth; 
assigns  small  fixed  quotas  to  Ireland  and  the  Bahama 
Islands;  reserves  for  Cuba  50  percent  of  that  part  of 
the  market  not  assigned  to  domestic  areas,  the  Philippines, 
Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands;  allocates  the  remaining 
50  percent  to  29  countries;  and  prorates  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  accordance  with  their  basic  quotas  the  Cuban  share 
until  such  time  as  that  country's  quota  is  restored  follow¬ 
ing  its  return  to  the  free  world,  except  that  the  Cuban 
share  arising  from  consumption  in  excess  of  10  million  tons 
would  be  prorated  only  to  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  No  fee  would  be 
assessed  on  imports.  Authorizes  the  President  to  withhold 
and  later  to  restore  the  quota  of  any  country  when  he  finds 
either  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  further 
authorizes  him  to  change  the  basis  of  reallocating  deficits 
to  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  when  he  finds  such 
action  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

A  share  amounting  to  47.22  percent  of  all  deficits  would 
be  prorated  to  the  Philippines  except  that  a  deficit  of  a 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  would  first  be  allocated  to  other  member  countries. 
The  remainder  of  deficits  arising  in  a  domestic  area  or  in 
any  Western  Hemisphere  country  would  be  prorated  to  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  The  remainder  of  deficits 
arising  elsewhere  would  be  prorated  to  other  non-Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  In  making  allocations  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  special  consideration  would  be  given 
to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States  agricultural 
commodities.  This  last  requirement  would  not  apply  when 
the  President  exercises  his  authority  to  change  the  basis 
of  reallocation  in  the  national  interest. 
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Requires  countries  to  give  assurance  before  the  end 
of  this  year  that  they  will  supply  their  quotas  and 
provides  for  the  withholding  or  reduction  of  quotas  in 
future  years  of  countries  which  fail  unjustifiably  to 
fill  their  quotas.  It  also  provides  for  limiting  on  a 
quarterly  basis  total  imports  during  the  first  half  of 
each  year  if  such  action  is  needed  to  support  prices. 

Authorizes  special  consideration  for  certain  domestic 
producers  and  processors,  a  provision  not  recommended  by 
the  Administration.  The  allocation  of  foreign  quotas  to 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  also 
differs  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Administration 
which  was  based  on  a  formula  reflecting  the  performance 
of  the  countries  in  supplying  our  market  in  1963  and  1964. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  10496 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  17, 1965 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  tlie  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 

7  tence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 

8  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 

9  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “Sep- 
10  temher  30”. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (a)  (1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appor¬ 
tioning  among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  'value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons, 

Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  3,  025. 000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  1, 100,  000 

Hawaii _  1,  HO,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1, 140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total _  6,390,000 


“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall 
he  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for 
such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
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tion  and  tlie  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  For  the  Kepublic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus 
10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  second  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Kepublic 

of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Kepublic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
among  foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis : 
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1  “(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 

Country  Per  centum 

Cuba _ 57. 77 

Mexico _  7.  29 

Dominican  Republic _  7.  21 

Peru _  4.  50 

Brazil _  4. 14 

British  West  Indies _  2.  28 

Argentina _  1. 19 

Ecuador _  .  93 

Nicaragua _  .  76 

Guatemala _  .  66 

Costa  Rica -  .  65 

Colombia _  .  52 

Haiti _  .  35 

El  Salvador _  .  32 

Panama _  .  27 

British  Honduras _  .  08 

Venezuela _  .05 

2  “(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 

3  sphere — 

Country  Per  centum 

Australia _  3.  49 

India _  1.  81 

South  Africa _  1.  81 

China,  Republic  of _  1.  26 

France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion _  .  95 

Fiji  Islands _  .85 

Mauritius _  .  28 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  17 

Swaziland _  .  17 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  14 

Ireland _  .  04 

Belgium -  .  03 

Turkey -  .  03 

4  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas  established 
under  this  subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa, 
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France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion,  and 
Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia - 81,533,  plus  .84  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 


ceeding  700, 000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

South  Africa -  42,276,  plus  .44  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

France,  the  French  22,180,  of  which  not  more  than  2,484  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 


Reunion.  more  than  18,730  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  966  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion. 

Belgium _  788” 


(4)  Subsections  (d) ,  (e) ,  and  (f)  are  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 
“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  such  country  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign 
countries  named  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein :  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  established  under  this 
subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  France,  the 
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French  West  Indies  and  Reunion,  and  Belgium  exceed 
the  following: 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _  111,536,  plus  1.15  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 


exceeding  700, 000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar 
year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less 
a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the  proportion 
of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

South  Africa _  57,832,  plus  .60  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less  a  proportion 
of  that  sum  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban 
quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

France,  the  French  30,341,  of  which  not  more  than  3,398  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 
Reunion.  more  than  25,622  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  1,321  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion.  Each  of  these  amounts 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  proportion  of  the  amount 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if 
any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

Belgium -  1,078  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to  the 

proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 


“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country,  or  the 
importation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  he  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota 
so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
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“(0)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as 
defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  he  authorized  for  importation 
from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in 
effect  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or 
may  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
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to  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements 
of  consumers  under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced 
in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding 
such  increase  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the 
importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“  (3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country 
other  than  Ireland  for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period 
of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30’  prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign 
country  fails,  subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established 
for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
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smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed 
to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such 
quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year 
(or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring  thereafter,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  such  events) ,  of  the  likelihood  of 
such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless 
such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited 
to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less 
than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota,  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section 
204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
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portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and 
the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

“  (e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended 
under  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United 
States,  such  quota  shall  he  restored  in  the  manner  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount 
of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar 
year  following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The  tem¬ 
porary  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1) 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
he  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the 
quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  he  reduced 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction 
exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  de- 
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ducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 
domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the 
use  of  limitations  applied  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any  calendar  year 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  for  any  calendar  year  from  any  coun¬ 
try  below  its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated  to  it,  for  that 
year. 

“  (h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country 
and  the  quantity  authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country 
under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
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any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 
such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market 
the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit, 
and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 
of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2) 
(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun¬ 
tries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 
centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip¬ 
pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (2)  (A)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is 
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required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of  deficits  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary 
shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits 
so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation 
during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far 
as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August 
1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  countries  listed 
in  section  202  (c)  (2)  (A)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  more 
of  such  coimtries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 
any  foreign  country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section :  Provided , 
That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot 
fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202 
(d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure.” 

Sec.  5,  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
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amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year, 
the  amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction 
in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such 
person,  and  any  allotment  established  for  such  person  for 
the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess 
amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Eico  of  any  sugar-contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided,  That  the 
quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 
area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually 
imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  con- 
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secutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  snch  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there 
are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported 
or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing 
product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of 
the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to 
the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
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use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its 
ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  im¬ 
portations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packag¬ 
ing,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in 
the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing 
with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
arid  twrenty  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
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1  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  short  tons,  raw 

2  value,  for  Ireland;  one  hundred  and  eighty-two short  torn?, 

3  raw  value,  for  Belgium;  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred 

4  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama,” 

5  Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof 

7  the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

8  thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess 

9  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”. 

10  Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

11  amended,  is  repealed. 

12  Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

13  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

14  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to 

15  read  as  follows : 

10  “(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop 

17  year  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 

18  beets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 

19  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 

20  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in- 

21  ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the 

22  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 

23  from  such  crop  normally  would' be  marketed.  Such  deter- 

24  mination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding 
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crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inven¬ 
tory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such 
areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  deter¬ 
minations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  superseded. 
In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a 
farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro- 
duction  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
(within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability 
to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 
1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
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acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  “In  determining  fann  proportionate 
shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para¬ 
graph  (8)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  for  farm  operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year, 
because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
fann  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 
such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
operators  (or  farms) ,  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 
to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such 
reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such  Act  is 
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amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto:  “The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided ,  That  no  such 


disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 
thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
“During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act. 
Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  im¬ 
port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota 
year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota 
would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in 
subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
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reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  he 
reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Any  quantity  so  sus¬ 
pended  shall  he  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are 
allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501  (h)  (relating  to  termination  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1965. 
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IN  THE  SIN  V  I  01  THE  i  \Ti  D  Y  i T  5 


89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  2430 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  18, 1965 

Mr.  Moss  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


A  BILL 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

» 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa - 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 
'7  tence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 
%  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
9  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “Sep- 

10  tember  30”. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


“  (a)  (1)  Por  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appor¬ 
tioning  among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


Area 


Short  tons, 
raw  value 


Domestic  beet  sugar. 
Mainland  cane  sugar. 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 


3.  025.  000 

1, 100,  000 
1, 110, 000 
1, 140,  000 
15, 000 


Total _  6,  390, 000 

“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for 
such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
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tion  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus 
10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  second  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)-  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
among  foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis : 
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1  “(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 

Country  Per  centum 

Cuba _ 57. 77 

Mexico _  7.  29 

Dominican  Republic _  7. 21 

Peru _ _ _  4.  50 

Brazil _  4. 14 

British  West  Indies _  2. 28 

Argentina _ _ _  1. 19 

Ecuador _  .  93 

Nicaragua _  .  76 

Guatemala _  .  66 

Costa  Rica -  .  65 

Colombia _  .  52 

Haiti _  .  35 

El  Salvador _  .  32 

Panama _  .  27 

British  Honduras _  .  08 

Venezuela _  .  05 

2  “(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 

3  sphere — 

Country  Per  centum 

Australia _  3. 49 

India _  1.  81 

South  Africa _  1.  81 

China,  Republic  of _  1. 26 

France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion _  .  95 

Fiji  Islands _  .  85 

Mauritius _  .  28 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  17 

Swaziland _  .  17 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  14 

Ireland -  .  04 

Belgium -  .  03 

Turkey -  .  03 

4  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas  established 

5  under  this  subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa, 
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France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion,  and 
Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia -  81,533,  plus  .84  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 


ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

South  Africa -  42,276,  plus  .44  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700, 000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

France,  the  French  22,180,  of  which  not  more  than  2,484  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 


Reunion.  more  than  18,730  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  966  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion. 

Belgium _  788” 


(4)  Subsections  (d) ,  (e),and  (f)  are  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 
“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  such  country  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign 
countries  named  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein:  Provided , 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  established  under  this 
subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  France,  the 
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French  West  Indies  and  Reunion,  and  Belgium  exceed 
the  following: 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _  111,536,  plus  1.15  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 


exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar 
year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less 
a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the  proportion 
of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

South  Africa _  57,832,  plus  .60  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less  a  proportion 
of  that  sum  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban 
quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

France,  the  French  30,341,  of  which  not  more  than  3,398  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 
Reunion.  more  than  25,622  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  1,321  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion.  Each  of  these  amounts 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  proportion  of  the  amount 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if 
any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

Belgium -  1,078  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to  the 

proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 


“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country,  or  the 
importation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota 
so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
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“  (C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  he  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as 
defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation 
from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in 
effect  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided ,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or 
may  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
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to  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements 
of  consumers  under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced 
in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding 
such  increase  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the 
importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“  (3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country 
other  than  Ireland  for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period 
of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign 
country  fails,  subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established 
for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
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smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed 
to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such 
quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year 
(or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring  thereafter,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  such  events) ,  of  the  likelihood  of 
such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless 
such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduo- 
tion  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited 
to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less 
than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar. 

“  (5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  he  prorated  to  other  foreign  coimtries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section 
204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
S.  2430 - 2 
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portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended 
under  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United 
States,  such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount 
of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar 
year  following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The  tem¬ 
porary  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1) 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the 
quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“  (f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction 
exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  de- 
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1  ducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 

2  dortiestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

3  “(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the 

4  use  of  limitations  applied  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  im- 

5  portation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country 

6  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any  calendar  year 

7  whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to 

8  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided ,  That  this  sub- 

9  section  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  per- 

10  mitted  to  be  imported  for  any  calendar  year  from  any  coun- 

11  try  below  its  quota.,  including  deficits  allocated  to  it,  for  that 

12  year. 

13  “(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country 

14  and  the  quantity  authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country 

15  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled  only 

16  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 

17  in  such  country.” 

18  Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

19  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

20  “Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 

21  determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 

22  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar- 

23  cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 

24  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
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1  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 

2  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  detennines  that  any 

3  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market 

4  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota 

5  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an 

6  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit, 

7  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 

8  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2) 

9  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun- 

10  tries:  Provided ,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 

11  maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 

12  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 

13  centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  sub- 

14  section  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip- 

15  pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun- 

16  tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Sec- 

17  retary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  un- 

18  able  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub- 

19  section,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  coun- 

20  tries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the 

21  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary 

22  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 

23  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (2)  (A)  can  fill  all  of 

24  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 

25  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is 
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required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of  deficits  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary 
shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits 
so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation 
during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far 
as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August 
1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  wrould  be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  countries  listed 
in  section  202  (c)  (2)  (A)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  more 
of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 
any  foreign  country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot 
fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202 
(d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure.” 

Sec.  5,  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
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1  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 

2  the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the 

3  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year, 

4  the  amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount 

5  of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction 

6  in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estab- 

7  lishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such 

8  person,  and  any  allotment  established  for  such  person  for 

9  the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess 

10  amount.” 

11  Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

12  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

13  “Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 

14  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 

15  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-contain- 

16  ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 

17  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 

18  quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 

19  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 

20  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided,  That  the 

21  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 

22  area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 

23  average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually 

24  imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  con- 
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secutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“  (b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there 
are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported 
or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing 
product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of 
the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to 
the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
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use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its 
ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  im¬ 
portations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packag¬ 
ing,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in 
the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing 
with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  conform  to  the  ralemaking  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Hot  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  he  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
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two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Ireland ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  short  tons, 
raw  value,  for  Belgium  ;  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof 
the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”.. 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop 
year  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding 
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crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inven¬ 
tory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such 
areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  deter¬ 
minations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  fanns 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  superseded. 
In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a 
farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
(within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability 
to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 
1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
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1  acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required 

2  to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

3  (3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 

4  striking  the  words  “In  determining  farm  proportionate 

5  shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 

6  farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

7  (4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 

8  graph  (8)  as  follows: 

9  “  (8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  his- 

10  tory  for  farm  operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year, 

11  because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 

12  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the 

13  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 

14  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 

15  more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 

16  such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 

17  proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate 

18  share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 

19  operators  (or  farms) ,  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 

20  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such 

21  reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released.” 

22  Sec.  11.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 

23  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such  Act  is 
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1  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto:  “The 

.i  *' * 

2  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 

3  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 

4  of  .making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
,5  ments  under  title  III  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  no  such 

6  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

7  ration  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 

8  thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 

9  carrying  out  such  program.” 

10  (2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 

11  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

12  “During  any  period  that  the.  operation  of  the  provisions 

13  of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 

14  shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 

15  meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 

16  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal- 

17  culated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act. 

18  Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub- 

19  lished  in  the  Federal  Kegister.  If  any  country  fails  to  iin- 

20  port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota 

21  year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota 

22  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 

23  for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in 

24  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
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reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be 
reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Any  quantity  so  sus¬ 
pended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are 
allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501  (b)  (relating  to  termination  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec¬ 


tive  January  1,  1965. 
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August  18,  1965 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50) 
toVxpress  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
including  Trust  Territory  in  the  Pacific 
in  tne  State  of  Hawaii,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred^  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  \ff  airs . 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in Null  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pong,  whicn\appears  under  a  separate 
heading.)  \ 

_  \  == - 

AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
PROVISIONS  OP  THE  SUGAR  ACT 
OP  1948 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Representatives  be¬ 
gan  its  consideration  of  H.R.  10496, 
popularly  known  as  the  sugar  bill. 
Since  it  is  imperative  that  we  pass  a  bill 
during  this  session  of  Congress  I  am  in¬ 
troducing  this  bill  in  the  Senate  today 
so  that  action  may  begin  on  it  im¬ 
mediately.  I  hope  that  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  other  great  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  States  will  join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation . 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  and  refining  industry 
was  divided  and  consequently  no  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1962  was  taken. 
This  year  after  a  series  of  industrywide 
conferences  there  is  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  ask  that  the 
attached  list  of  supporters  of  this  bill 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

This  bill  will: 

First.  Allow  surplus  beet  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  to  be  disposed  of  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Second.  Avoid  excessive  acreage  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  sugar  producing  .areas. 

Third.  Allow  refiners  to  gradually  ad¬ 
just  to  import  volume. 

Fourth.  Protect  consumers  by  achiev¬ 
ing  stability  of  supply  and  therefore 
stability  of  price. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  one 
of  the  leading  sugar  producing  States,  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  receive 
early  approval.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  producers,  the  refiners,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  list  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2430)  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  list  presented  by  Mr.  Moss  is  as 
follows : 

List  op  Organizations 

U.S.  StTGARBEET  INDUSTRY 

Alma  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Ark  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Bllssfield  Beet  Growers  Association. 

/  California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd. 
Caro  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 


Central  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Croswell  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Findlay  District  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Finger  Lakes  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Fremont  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Goshen  County  Cooperative  Beet  Growers 
Association. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

1  Idaho  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Layton  Sugar  Co. 

Lower  Snake  River  Sugar  Beet  Growers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Monitor  Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage 
Coal  Co. 

Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  of  Colorado. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  of  Montana. 

The  Nebraska  Non-Stock  Cooperative  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co. 

Northwest  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Nyssa-Nampa  District  Beet  Growers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers 
Association. 

Saginaw  Sugarbeet  Growers,  Inc. 

Sebewaing  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Associa- 


The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Su  Crest  Corp. 
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such  exemption,  for  example  is  “any 
amount  payable  to  an  individual  with 
respect  to  his  unemployment,  under  an 
unemployment  compensation  law.”  But 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wages  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  first  claim,  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  seized  property  to  satisfy 
its  tax  claim  and  thereby  left  employees, 
to  which  sums  are  due,  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  or  other  benefits. 


tion. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 

Union  Sugar  Division,  Consolidated  Foods 
Corp. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 
Washington  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Mar¬ 
keting  Association. 

Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

MAINLAND  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  UB.A., 
representing  more  than  5,000  growers  and 
40  processors. 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  representing 
the  11  Florida  sugar  mills  and  all  of  the 
sugarcane  growers  in  Florida. 

HAWAIIAN  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association. 

PUERTO  RICAN  SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY 

Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Antonio  Roig,  Sucesores,  S.  en  C. 

Azucarera  Cayey,  Inc. 

Central  Aguirre  Sugar  Co. 

Central  Ooloso,  Inc. 

Central  Eureka,  Inc. 

Central  Igualdad,  Inc. 

Central  Meroedita,  Inc. 

Central  Monserrate,  Inc. 

Central  San  Francisco. 

Compania  Azucarera  del  Camuy,  Inc. 
Cooperative  Azurcarera  Los  Canos. 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc. 

Pata  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp. 

U.S.  CANE  SUGAR  REFINING  INDUSTRY 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
American  Sugar  Co. 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corp. 
Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc. 

Imperial  Sugar  Co. 

Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars,  Inc. 

Revere  Sugar  Refinery. 

Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp. 


One  such  instance,  for  example,  was 
recounted  by  Congressman  Thomas 
Pelly  when  he  introduced  such  a  bill 
in  the  House  in  the  88th  Congress,  a  bill 
which  he  again  introduced  this  year  as 
H.R.  4647.  That  case  involved  the  Stew¬ 
art  Hotel  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  was 
delinquent  in  forwarding  withholding 
taxes.  Such  a  case  is  not  unusual.  A 
hard-pressed  business  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  bankruptcy,  as  the  records  will 
show,  is  all  too  often  tempted  to  use  the 
money  for  other  purposes  which  has 
been  supposedly  deducted  from  wages  to 
pay  the  employee’s  income  tax  or  social 
security  withholding. 

In  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Pelly,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  suddenly,  and  without  prior  no¬ 
tice,  impounded  the  hotel’s  bank  account. 
Wrecks  which  had  just  previously  been 
issued  in  payment  of  wages  to  employees 
hao\in  numerous  cases  not  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented,  and  when  they  were  the  result 
was  that  they  could  not  be  cashed. 
These  employees  as  a  result  lost  2  to  4 
weeks  of  r)ay,  and  in  many  instances  the 
pay  they  should  have  received  for  vaca¬ 
tions  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

Such  a  dispute  over  taxes  is  between 
the  employer  and  the  Government.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  have  recourse  to 
collection  of  taxes\when  necessary  in 
such  a  manner  as  this\  But  the  employee 
is  an  innocent  bystander  who  should  not, 
in  effect,  be  required  tchjpay  the  delin¬ 
quent  taxes  out  of  his  oWn  pocket  by 
foregoing  his  earnings  as  an  employee. 
Historically,  labor  liens  have  always  had 
a  priority  over  other  claims.\My  bill 
would  specify  such  treatment  even 
though  it  may  result  in  a  lesser  amount 
available  for  the  satisfaction  of  taxes  in 
such  a  case  of  seizure  of  assets.  \ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  he  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferrec 

The  'hill  (S.  2431)  to  amend  section 
6334  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  from  levy  property  nec¬ 
essary  to  satisfy  the  taxpayer’s  liabilities 
to  his  employees  for  wages  and  fringe 
benefits,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Comrmttee  on  Finance. 

INCLUSION  OF  TRUST  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  PACIFIC  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

HAWAII 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  I  submit  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Trust  Territory  of.  the 
Pacific  Islands  be  included  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  provided  that,  first,  the  peopl 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  in  favor  oi 
including  these  islands  in  the  State,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  people  of  this  trust  territory 
approve  such  a  plan  to  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  third,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  this  trust 
territory,  conduct  a  thorough-going  in¬ 
vestigation  and  study  of  all  aspects  of 
this  proposal,  and  that  he  submit  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan 
and  as  to  the  best  means  to  determine 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  trust  terri¬ 
tory. 

This  proposal  would  fulfill  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  grant 
the  trust  territory  “self  government  or 
independence.”  It  would  answer  charges 
by  critics  in  the  United  Nations  that  the 
U.S.  practices  colonialism  is  not  prepar¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  trust  territory  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  self  government. 

This  proposal — which  envisions  ex¬ 
tending  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Ha¬ 
waii — is  reminiscent  of  the  dream  of  one 
of  Hawaii’s  monarchs,  King  Kalakaua, 
who  reigned  between  1874  and  1891. 

Kalakaua  dreamed  of  a  Polynesia; 
League  encompassing  the  larger  part/of 
the  vast  Pacific  Basin  to  further  the  hap¬ 
piness,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  peo¬ 
ples  who,  though  scattered  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  tiny  islets  and 
archipelagoes,  were  united  by bonds  of 
culture,  language,  and  historical  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Remembered  as  a  meri/  monarch,  the 
vision  of  this  ruler  w&S  not  motivated 
by  any  grandiose  sch</ie  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  nor  by  an y  covetousness  for 
Lebensraum,  but  rather  by  Kalakaua’s 
genuine  concern,  for  the  plight  of  the 
peoples  of  the/Pacific  in  the  modern 
world.  / 

Kalakaua’s  aspirations  for  a  Pacific 
Confederation  are  recorded  in  corre¬ 
spondence"  between  the  King  and  King 
Malietog  of  Samoa,  which  are  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  archives  of  my  State. 

This  first  recorded  attempt  to  bring 
abotit  this  Pacific  Confederation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  doomed  to  failure  because  of 
Iesigns  upon  some  of  the  Pacific  island 


groups  which  were  harbored  by  the  great 
powers  of  that  time — particularly 
Germany. 

The  plan  which  I  now  advance,  how¬ 
ever,  differs  from  that  of  Kalakaua  in 
several  important  respects.  While  Kala¬ 
kaua’s  plan  would  have  united  these 
areas  under  a  monarchy,  the  instant  plan 
would  unit  the  Pacific  islands  under  a 
plan  the  central  feature  of  which  is 
democratic  representation  and  popular 
sovereignty. 

Also,  Kalakaua  would  have  included 
Samoa  and  Guam  in  his  plan.  What  I 
propose  would  not  include  these  areas. 

While  my  proposal  encompasses  only 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
it  does  not  bar  subsequent  consideration 
of  any  other  island  or  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  basin,  such  as  American 
Samoa  or  Guam,  desiring  similar 
affiliation. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  the 
status  of  the  trust  territory  and  that  of 
American  Samoa  and  Guam  are  quite 
\different.  The  latter  two  territories  al- 
eady  are  American  possessions,  botf 
being  unincorporated,  organized  terr 
toribs  of  the  United  States,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

On  t/e  other  hand,  the  trust  territory 
is  not  auS.  possession.  It  is,  rather,  a 
territory  administered  by  this  country 
under  a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  and,  as  such,  has  a  very 
unique  place  ip  the  American  political 
structure. 
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Pacific  Oceap.  The  combined  land  area 
of  these  islands  totals  only\700  square 
miles.  Mdst  of  the  islands  ar/too  small 
to  sustain  life,  so  that  only  64  iSjets  are 
inhabited. 

The  islands  of  the  trust  territoryNhave 
been  divided  into  six  administrative  'dis- 
icts,  as  follows:  Palau,  Yap,  Trutk, 
4onape,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
"Mariana  Islands. 

I  have  a  map,  taken  from  the  17th 
annual  report  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  administration  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
dated  March  1965,  which  shows  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  islands  in  the  southwestern 
Pacific. 

The  total  population  of  these  islands, 
as  of  June  30,  1964,  was  88,215,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  classified  as  Micro- 
nesians,  except  for  approximately  1,000 
Polynesian  inhabitants.  These  peoples 
speak  nine  major  indigenous  languages, 
although  English  and  Japanese  are  the 
most  commonly  used  tongues. 

These  islands  had  been  held,  in  turn, 
by  the  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  and  the 
English  in  earlier  centuries,  and  in  1899, 
following  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Spain  sold  the  Carolines  and  the  Mari¬ 
anas — except  Guam,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States — to  Germany, 
which  also  controlled  the  Marshalls. 

German  rule  over  these  islands  was  ter¬ 
minated  in  1914  when  Japan  entered 
World  War  I  as  an  allied  power  and  oc¬ 


cupied  the  islands.  After  that  wg 
Japan  retained  these  islands  as  a  : 
of  Nations  mandate. 

The  era  of  Japanese  control  sa#  col¬ 
onization  by  Japanese  citizens  aHa  forti¬ 
fication  of  many  islands  as  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  bases.  During  World  war  H  these 
highly  strategic  island  bases  became  the 
scenes  of  historic  naval /and  military 
campaigns,  which  I  am  Aire  many  Sen¬ 
ators  will  recall:  K/ajalein,  Saipan, 
Tinian,  Truk,  Pelelir 
Our  military  fortes  occupied  the  is¬ 
lands,  in  accordance  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  law  of  bejngerent  occupation,  un¬ 
til  July  18,  194/  when  they  formally  be¬ 
came  a  Unit/l  Nations  trust  territory. 
Also  on  tl isrc  date,  under  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of /Congress,  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  a/trusteeship  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  o y  the  United  Nations,  placing  the 
islands  under  the  international  trustee¬ 
ship  system. 

Under  the  terms  of  article  6  of  our 
'trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  consonant  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  article  76  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  United  States  undertook  the 
following  responsibilities:  First,  to  “pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  trust  territory  toward  self-gov¬ 
ernment  or  independence”;  second,  to 
“promote  the  economic  advancement  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  inhabitants”; 
third,  to  “promote  the  social  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants,”  and,  fourth,  to 
“promote  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  inhabitants.” 

In  our  18  years  of  stewardship  we  have 
achieved,  I  believe,  a  great  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  fulfilling  these  responsibilities. 

On  the  political  level,  there  has  been 
significant  political  maturity  and  devel¬ 
opment  toward  the  goal  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  or  independence. 

Executive,  legislative,  and  administra¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
trust  territory  is  vested  in  a  high  com¬ 
missioner,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

Encouraged  by  the  high  commissioner, 
le  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  Micronesians  themselves  took  a  long 
step  toward  self-government  and  legis¬ 
lative  autonomy  when  they  convened  the 
first  Congress  of  Micronesia  in  Saipan  on 
July  12AThis  bicameral  legislative 
body — composed  of  an  upper  House  of 
Delegates  with  two  members  elected 
from  each  of  six  administrative  districts, 
and  a  lower  hou^e,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  based  on  the  population  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts — was  the  firs/territorywide,  dem¬ 
ocratically  elected  legislature  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  trust  territor 
In  addition  to  this  ne/ly  created  gen¬ 
eral  legislature,  there  exist  district  leg¬ 
islatures  in  each  of  the  six  districts,  and 
lesser  legislative  councils/ organized 
under  municipal  charters  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  Within  this  political  struc¬ 
ture,  political  organizations,  or  parties 
operate  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
this  country. 

Qualified  Micronesians  are  offered  tl/ 
first  opportunities  for  positions  of  gov-N 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  voted  to  report  sugar  bill.  ^p.  Talcott  criticized 
Labor  Dept1 s  farm  labor  policies.  Rep.  Todd  inserted  article  re  problem  of  food 
relationship  to  enlarging  populations.  Rep.  Chamberlain  inserted  article  favor¬ 
ing  50-50  shipping  provision  on  wheat  shipments  to  Russia.  \ 


SUGAR.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
with  amendment  H.  R.  10496,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
p.  D930 


2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7969,  to  correct  \ 
Certain  errors  in  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Schedules  (pp.  23180-4).  The  bill  includes 
/a  provision  for  duty-free  treatment  for  machines  with  photoelectric  sensing 


2 


3. 


4. 


9. 


devices  for  the  sorting,  on  the  basis  of  color  only,  of  beans,  peas,  nuts, 
or  similar  agricultural  products. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5768,  to  extend  for  an  additional 
three  years,  until  Nov.  7,  1968,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  silk  yarn,  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  separate  classifications  for  yarns  of  man-made  fibers  commonly  referred  to 
as  textured  of  texturized  yarns,  p.  23180 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  6S68,  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  alteration  of  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  copra,  palm  nuts,  and  palm  nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
therefrom  (H.  Rept.  1012).  p.  23210 

TRANSPORTATION.^  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  158^,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation  (H.  Rept.  1017).  pp.  23187-9 


\ 


AIR  POLLUTION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration 
S.  306,  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  p, 


!3211 


5.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill,  H.  R.  10323,  which  includes  furfds  to  repay  CCC  for  certain  family 
housing  projects  financed  from  foreign  currencies  (H.  Rept.  1018). 
pp.  23199-200 


6.  RECLAMATION,  The  Interior  and  Insu 
amendment  H.  R.  2020,  to  authorize'  c 
project  (H.  Rept.  1011).  p.  232*0 


tr  Affairs  Committee  reported  with 

struction  of  the  southern  Nevada  water 


7. 


8. 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  2300,  to  authorize  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  for  pivers  and  harbors  for  navigation  and  flood  control, 
p.  23211 

/  '  1 

ROADS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the 

full  committee  with  amendments  H,  R.  11050,  to  provide  for  scenic  development 
and  road  beautification  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  p.  D931 


/ 

FORESTRY,  The  ’’Daily  Digest”  states  that  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  HH.  R.  10198 
(subcommittee  discharged) ,  to  amend  the  requirements  relating  to  lumber  under 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.”  pp.  D930-1 


10. 


PERSONNEL,  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 
did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  969,  to  authorize  re determinatiohx under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annuitants, 
and  H.  J.  Res.  569,  to  require  a  cost-of-living  survey  to  be  made  before  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  for  Federal  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  thex Virgin 
Islands  be  reduced,  p.  D931 

Rep.  Nelson  stated  that  "tbs  principle  of  a  nonpartisan,  politically 
insulated  Federal  employee  system  must  be  retained”  in  D.  C.  if  it  is 
granted  home  rule.  pp.  23193-4 


11.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep. Saylor  urged  a  reexamination  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
d-etermine  if  it  "should  not  be  terminated  once  and  for  all  after  the. 
current  fiscal  year.”  pp.  23195-6 
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try  Association,  Chicago;  and  Ralph  Bryson,  represen t- 
lg  Independent  Garage  Owners  of  America, 
learings  continue  tomorrow. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Committee, 
in  executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  the 
nominatior\)f  Arthur  M.  Ross,  to  be  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureairof  Labor  Statistics ;  a  list  of  routine  nomi¬ 
nations  in  the  Public  Health  Service ;  and  the  following 
bills  with  amendment:  S.  597,  proposed  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act;  H.R.  7743,  proposed  National  Voca¬ 
tional  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act;  and  H.R.  9022,  pro¬ 
viding  Federal  assistance  for  school  construction  in  areas 
affected  by  major  disasters/ 

Committee  also  approvea\with  amendment  H.R. 
7042,  relating  to  the  use  of  additives  in  manufacturing 
candy,  subject  to  final  approval  by'tiie  committee  mem¬ 


bers  of  language  to  be  drafted  by  the  staff  for  inclusio 
in  the  report  on  this  bill. 

Prior  to  this  action,  special  subcommittee 
for  full  committee  consideration  H.R.  7042. 

ALASKAN  EXPOSITION 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Committee/held  hearings 
on  S.  2309,  providing  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
exposition  to  be  held  in  Alaska  in  19^7,  with  testimony 
from  Senator  Bartlett;  John  Orchard,  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Commerce,  John  WagnCr,  Office  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  Bernard  PerretteJEconomic  Development 
Administration,  and  Saul  Srdie,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Ajfairs,  all  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  Mayor  Jpnn  0£Connell,  of  Sitka;  Herb 
Adams  and  Judge  Vejmon  Forbes,  both  of  the  Alaska 
Centennial  Commission;  Carl  Sullivan,  Anchorage 
Centennial  Commission;  and  Dennis  Cook  and  Jim 
Dinkley,  both  oy  Alaska  67,”  Fairbanks. 


Houseof  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  21  public  bills,  H.R.  11102-1102;  12 
private  bills,  H.R.  11123-11134;  and  5  resolutions,  FLJ. 
Res.  664  and  665,  and  H.  Res.  586-588,  were  introduceV 

Page  233H 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

(Adverse)  H.  Res.  574,  to  direct  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  furnish  names  of  temporary  summer  postal  em¬ 
ployees  (H.  Rept.  1010) ; 

H.R.  2020,  authorizing  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  southern  Nevada  water  project, 
Nevada,  amended  (H.  Rept.  ion) ; 

H.R.  6568,  regarding  tariff  treatment  of  copra,  palm 
nut  kernels,  and  the  oils  therefrom,  amended  (H.  Rept. 

I012) ;  / 

H.R.  9334,  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 

real  property  of  the  United  .States  to  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  amended  (H.  Rept.^013) ; 

S.  903,  relating  to  the  painting,  marking,  and  disman¬ 
tlement  of  radio  towers  (H.  Rept.  1014) ; 

H.R.  7169,  to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  with 
respect  to  certain /Registration  fees,  amended  (H.  Rept. 

I0I5)i  / 

Conference /report  on  H.R.  8715,  to  authorize  a  con¬ 
tribution  by/the  United  States  to  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Red  Cross  (H.  Rept.  1016)  ; 

Conference  report  on  S.  1588,  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research,  development, 
and/demonstrations  in  high-speed  ground  transporta¬ 
tion  (H.  Rept.  1017) ; 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  10323,  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  (H.  Rept.  1018) ; 


/Res.  586,  providing  for  the  consideration  of  and  3 
hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  3140,  to  assist  in  combating 
feart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  (H.  Rept.  1019) ; 

H.  Res.  587,  providing  for  the  consideration  of  and  2 
hours  of  debate  on  S.  306,  the  Clean  Air  Act  (H.  Rept. 
1020) ;  and 

H.  Res.  588,  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  3 
.lours  of  debate  on,  and  the  waiving  of  points  of  order 
against,  S.  2300,  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  (H. 

Rephl02l).  Pages  23210-2321  1 

Late  Reports:  Committee  on  Rules  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  file  sundry  reports  by  midnight  Friday. 
Similar  authority  was  granted  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  file  a  report  on  S.  944, 
to  provide  for  expanded  research  in  the  oceans  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  andHo  establish  a  National  Oceanographic 

Council.  Pages  23160,  23180 

Postal  Employees:  By  a  record  vote  of  186  yeas  to  180 
nays  the  House  adopteckg  motion  to  table  H.  Res.  574, 
directing  the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  the  names 
of  temporary  employees  employed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  during  the  sumrfi^r  of  1965. 

Pages  23160-23165 

Atomic  Energy:  By  a  record  vote  pf  337  yeas  to  30  nays 
the  House  passed  S.  2042,  extending  authority  of  the 
AEC  to  indemnify  licensees  and  contractors  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  for  public  liability\thus  clearing 
the  legislation  for  Presidential  action. 

LI.  Res.  579,  the  rule  under  which  the  legislation  was 
considered,  was  passed  earlier  by  a  voice  vote. 

Pages  231  6!>\231  80 

Silk  Yarn  Tariff:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House  adopted  a 
conference  report  on  H.R.  57^  to  extend  for  an  adc 
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\tional  temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
dp  certain  classifications  of  yarns  of  silk,  and  sent  the 
legislation  to  the  President.  page  23 1  so 

Tariifx  Schedules:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  79^9>  *°  correct  certain 
errors  in  'the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U.S.,  and  sent  the 
legislation  to  the  Senate.  Pages  231 80-231 84 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension:  The  House  by 
a  voice  vote  adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4750, 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  sent  the  legislation  to  the  Senate.  pages  23184-23187 

Quorum  Call  and  Record  Votes:  One  quorum  call 
and  two  record  votes  developed  during  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  and  they  appear  on  pages  23160,  23164- 
23165, 23179. 

Program  for  Friday:  Adjourned  at 
day,  September  17,  1965,  at  12  o 
House  will  act  on  H.  Res.  585, 

Mississippi  election  contests  and  declaring  the  returned 
Members  are  duly  entitled  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  the  conference  repdft  on  H.R. 
9221,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


5:18  p.m.  until  Fri- 
:k  noon,  when  the 
issal  of  the  five 


Committee  Meetings 


SUGAR  BILL 


Committee  on  Agriculture:  Met  in  executive  session 
and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  H.R.  10496 
(amended),  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 


BANK  MERGERS 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Subcpfnmittee 
on  Domestic  Finance  continued  hearings  on  S.  1698  and 
related  bills,  to  exempt  bank  mergers  approved  under 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  from  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Testimony  was  heard  from  James  J.  Saxon, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 


Committee  on  Education  any  Labor:  Held  a  hearing 
on  H.R.  10271,  the  administration  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1935,  as  amfended  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Testimony  was  heard  from  public 

witnesses. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION  ACT 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Select  Subcom¬ 


mittee  on  Labdr  continued  hearings  on  H.R.  10721,  to 
amend  the /Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  public  witnesses. 


FOREIGN  BUILDINGS 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  State 
Department  Organization  and  Foreign  Operations  met 


in  executive  session  to  further  consider  Foreign  Build-^ 
ings  Act  amendments.  No  final  action  was  taken. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc/e:  Met 
in  executive  session  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  the  following  bills:  / 

H.R.  706  (amended),  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  in  order  to  provide  for  establishment  of  special 
adjustment  boards  upon  the  request  ejmer  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  employees  or  of  carriers  /o  resolve  disputes 
otherwise  referable  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board;  / 

S.  903,  regarding  painting  aha  marking  of  abandoned 
radio  towers;  and  / 

H.R.  7169  (amendedL/ro  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  with  respect  to  certain  registration  fees. 


IMMIGRATION  BI1 


Committee  on  th/judiciary :  Subcommittee  No.  1  took 
testimony  and /acted  on  several  private  immigration  ^ 


bills 


DISTRICT/ COURTS 


Commi/tee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  5  met  in 
executive  session  and  approved  for  full  committee  action 
the/rollowing  bills: 

H.R.  1781,  to  amend  section  113(a)  of  title  28,  U.S. 

_  ;>de,  to  provide  that  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
^Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
din  ton; 

I.R.  2653,  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  the  U.S. 
DistHct  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut  at  New 
London/ 

H.R.  0317  (amended),  to  amend  section  116  of  title 
28,  U.S.  Code,  relating  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  andNWestern  Districts  of  Oklahoma;  and 
S.  1620  (amfcpded),  to  consolidate  the  two  judicial  ( 
districts  in  Soutt/Carolina  into  a  single  judicial  district 
with  10  divisions. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  MISCELLANY 


Committee  on  MerchanrMarine  and  Fisheries :  Met  in 
executive  session  and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  the  following  bills:  \ 

S.  944  (amended),  to  provideTor  expanded  research 
and  development  in  the  marineXenvironment  of  the 
U.S.  to  establish  a  National  Council  on  Marine  Re¬ 
sources  and  Engineering  Development  and  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources; 

S.  1735,  to  set  forth  limitations  on  the  u$e  of  certain 
land  donated  by  the  University  of  California  for  a 
marine  biological  laboratory; 

H.R.  10327  (amended)  (subcommittee  discharged), 
to  require  operators  of  ocean  cruises  between  the  LLS., 
its  possessions  and  territories,  and  foreign  countries  hy 
chartered  vessels  to  file  evidence  of  financial  securit/ 


•  .  t:  IT.  '«*>:' 


/u  .  01  i  h  i>  Sl:  r  n  Co  }{>ras  o  ei  a 


8Dth congress  »  |f  *r%  ill 

ISXS^OK  ^  K,  111,55 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  17, 1965 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 

7  tence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 

8  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 

9  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “Sep- 

10  tember  30”. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  (1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appor¬ 
tioning;  among;  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and 

o  o 

ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar - b  025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar - b  100, 000 

Hawaii _  1?  HO?  000 

Puerto  Rico _ b  HO,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total _  6,390,000 


“( 2 )  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
there  shall  he  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for 
such  areas  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 


3 


1  (2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2  “(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 

3  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus 

4  10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hun- 

5  dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secre- 

6  tary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 

7  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 

8  calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 

9  short  tons,  raw  value.” 

10  (3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

11  “  (c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 

12  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 

13  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 

14  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 

15  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

16  “  (2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign 

17  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  pro- 

18  rating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

19  of  this  subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 

20  quotas  established  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 

21  issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206) . 

22  “(3)  For  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1971,  in- 

23  elusive,  for  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 

24  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama 

25  Islands,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under 
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1  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  required 

2  to  establish  quotas  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 

3  subsection  for  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among  for- 

4  eign  countries  on  the  following  basis: 

5  “  (A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

“Country  Per  centum 

Cuba _ 44.  25 

Mexico _  8-  41 

Dominican  Republic -  8.  41 

Brazil _  8.  41 

Peru _  6.  71 

British.  West  Indies _  3.71 

Ecuador _  1-  24 

French  West  Indies _  1-  06 

Colombia _  1-  06 

Costa  Rica _  1-  04 

Nicaragua _  •  05 

Guatemala _  •  81 

Venezuela _  •  76 

El  Salvador _  •  75 

Haiti _  .71 

Panama _  .  62 

Argentina _  .  53 

British  Honduras _  .  49 

Bolivia _  .  10 

Honduras _ — . -  .  10 

6  “(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

“Country  Per  centum 

Australia _ 4.00 

Republic  of  China _  1.  66 

India__ _  1.  60 

South  Africa _  .  73 

Fiji _  .60 

Thailand _  .  49 

Mauritius _  .  35 

Swaziland _  .  15 

Southern  Rhodesia _ ! _  .  15 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  15 

7  “  (4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each  subsequent 

8  calendar  year,  for  Ireland,  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 

9  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar;  and  for  the  calendar  year 
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1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  the  Bahama 
Islands,  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar:  Provided ,  That  the  Secretary  obtains  such  assur¬ 
ances  from  each  such  country  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
prior  to  January  1  of  each  such  calendar  year  that  the  quota 
for  such  year  will  be  filled.” 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  ( e ) ,  and  (f)  are  hereby  amended 
and  subsection  (g)  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 
“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  Cuba  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such 
quota  shall  be  prorated  as  follows : 

“  (i)  any  quantit}^  up  to  and  including  the 
amount  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  under 
section  201  shall  he  prorated  to  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on 
the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein;  and,  in 
addition, 

“(ii)  any  quantity  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determination  of 
ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201, 
shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named 
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in  paragraph  3(A)  of  subsection  (c)  that  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein. 

“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country  would 
he  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  he  permitted. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota 
so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (other  than 
any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  or  suspended)  on 
the  basis  of  ,the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  he  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as 
defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
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section,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  he  authorized  for  importation 
from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in 
effect  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  he  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or 
may  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  In  authorizing  the  importation 
of  such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for  dollars 
additional  quantities  of  United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers 
under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same 
calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  increase  in 
requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  he  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the 
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Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the 
importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“  (3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country 
other  than  Ireland  for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period 
of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign 
country  fails,  subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established 
for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  (a)  the  quota  established  under  section  202 

(b)  ,  and  the  quotas  established  under  sections  202 

(c)  and  202  (d)  ( 1 )  for  any  country  having  a  quota 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  of  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such 
country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount 
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by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than 
115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year ;  and 

“(b)  the  quota  established  under  section  202 
(c)  and  section  202  (d)  (1)  for  any  such  country 
having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year  of  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
or  more  shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the 
amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such 
quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota 
was  not  filled  were  less  than  130  per  centum  of  such 
quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the 
country  has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1 
of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring 
thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  events ) , 
of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or 
other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported 
sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota 
for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the 
II.E.  11135 - 2 
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amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  (ii)  the  reduction  in  quota  for  any  coun¬ 
try  having  a  quota  established  under  section  202  (c) 
and  section  202  (d)  (1)  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  more  shall  be  limited,  if  the  quota 
for  any  such  country  on  July  1  of  the  year 
in  which  such  quota  was  not  filled  is  less 
than  130  per  centum  of  its  quota  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year,  to  the  larger  of  (A)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  quotas  for  the  preceding 
year  or  (B)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota 
was  not  filled  were  less  than  such  quota  on  July  1, 
and  (iii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Ke- 
public  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section 
204  of  this  Act.  Por  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
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portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  shall  he  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and 
the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) . 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota 
or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of  Cuba  under 
subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section,  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  resumed  by  the  United  States,  such  quota  shall 
he  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  finds  appropriate: 
Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be 
restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year  following  such  find¬ 
ing  by  the  President.  The  temporary  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction 
exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  de- 
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ducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 
domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“  (g)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country 
and  the  quantity  authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country 
under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
any  area  or  country  will  he  unahle  to  market  the  quota  for 
such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
domestic  area  or  foreign  country  listed  in  section  202  (c) 
(3)  (A)  will  he  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to 
it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the 
deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries:  Provided,  That  any  deficit  resulting  from 
the  inability  of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central 
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American  Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be 
allocated  to  the  other  member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries :  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum 
per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum 
equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota 
and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  subsection, 
he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  listed 
in  section  202  (c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then 
in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such 
deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis 
and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
foreign  country  with  a  quota  established  pursuant  to  section 
202  (c)  (3)  (B)  or  section  202(c)  (4)  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it 
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an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  tlie  deficit, 
and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 
of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (3) 
(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun¬ 
tries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 
centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  sub¬ 
section  (1))  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip¬ 
pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (3)  (B)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is 
required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Deficits  shall  not  he  allocated 
to  any  country  whose  quota  has  been  suspended  or  withheld 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate 
deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  im- 
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portation  during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any 
deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allo¬ 
cated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest, 
any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to 
countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or 
more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis 
as  the  President  finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 
any  foreign  country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot 
fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202 
(d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following  two  new  sentences:  “The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1966  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market- 
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mgs,  and  ability  to  market,  tlie  need  of  establishing  an  allot¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  of  operation  of  a  new  sugarcane  processing  facility 
or  mill  that  begins  the  production  of  sugar  from  sugarcane 
for  the  first  time  after  the  calendar  year  1966.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota 
for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of 
or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past 
marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  establishing 
an  allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is 
necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  airy  lion- 
affiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  or  any  processor 
of  sugarcane  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable 
carryover  of  sugar  in  relation  to  other  processors  in  the 
area:  Provided,  That  the  marketing  allotment  of  any  such 
processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  and  the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of 
sugarcane  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  provision  above 
an  allotment  equal  to  the  effective  inventory  of  sugar  of  such 
processor  on  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  made,  except  that  the  marketing  allotment  for 
1965  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane,  other  than  a  processor- 
refiner,  who  had  a  physical  inventory  of  sugar  on  January  1, 
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1964,  equal  to  55  per  centum  or  more  of  his  1963  crop  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  increased  by  an  additional  six  thousand 
two  hundred  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value:  Provided , 
further,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allotments 
made  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  and  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  areas  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be 
limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  area  for  each  calendar  year/’;  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction 
in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed 
by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as  re¬ 
duced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allotment 
in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any  allot¬ 
ment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 
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brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided,  That  the 
quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 
area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually 
imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  con¬ 
secutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Eico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there 
are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported 
or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Eico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing 
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product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of 
the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to 
the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its 
ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Pico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  im¬ 
portations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packag¬ 
ing,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in 
the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing 
with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec 
retary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none 
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of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland;  one  hundred 
and  eiglity-two  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgium ;  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Panama.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof 
the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”;  and  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

“(f)  Prom  importing  into  the  continental  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  any  raw  sugar  within  the  applicable 
quota,  or  the  proration  of  any  such  quota,  unless  the  weight 
of  such  raw  sugar  has  been  determined  after  arrival  into  the 
continental  United  States  and  has  been  certified  by  a  person 
who  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  weighing  of  commodities 
for  others  and  who  directly  or  indirectly  neither  buys  or  sells 
sugar  nor  is  owned,  controlled,  or  associated  with  a  person 
that  buys  or  sells  sugar.” 
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Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop 
year  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding 
crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  year,  only 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public 
hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its 
quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall 
establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii 
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and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1,  1965,  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  susperseded.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production 
on  the  farm  of  sugarheets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  proc¬ 
essed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  sugarheets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 
1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(A)”  after  the  figure  (3)  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the  following  subparagraph  (B)  : 

“(B)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  mainland  cane  industry  by  a  new 
sugarcane  processing  facility,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
reserve  each  crop  year  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  an 
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amount  of  acreage  estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  the  acreage  which  would 
he  allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  for  each  of  three  consecutive  crop  years  beginning 
not  earlier  than  the  year  immediately  following  the  first  cal¬ 
endar  year  after  1965  for  which  the  Secretary’s  determination 
of  requirements  of  consumers  pursuant  to  section  201  exceeds 
ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  quantity  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  for  such  calendar  year  pursuant  to  section  202 
(a)  (2)  (A)  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  acreage  so  reserved  for  each  of 
the  three  consecutive  crop  years  shall  be  distributed  for  each 
such  crop  year  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can 
he  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage 
allocation  for  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  deter¬ 
mined  by  him,  on  the  condition  that  the  sugarcane  produced 
on  such  farms  shall  he  delivered  for  each  of  such  three  con¬ 
secutive  crop  years  to  the  new  processing  facility  in  the 
locality  to  which  reserve  acreage  is  committed  as  hereafter 
provided.  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  reserve  acreage 
estimated  by  him  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  of  the  three  consecutive  crop 
years  to  the  locality  determined  by  him  to  receive  the 
reserve,  and  such  commitment  of  reserve  shall  he  irrevocable 
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upon  issuance  of  the  determination  of  such  commitment 
by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  processing  facility  has  not  proceeded  in  substantial 
accordance  with  the  representations  made  to  him  as  a 
basis  for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the  reserve 
acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance 
with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such 
findings.  In  any  State  in  the  continental  United  States 
where  there  was  no  mill  for  commercially  processing  sugar¬ 
cane  into  sugar  in  1965,  commitment  of  reserve  acreage 
shall  be  made  to  the  locality  where  sugarcane  will  be 
delivered  from  farms  for  the  commercial  recovery  of  sugar 
by  a  sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill  which  begins 
operation  for  the  first  time.  In  determining  commitment 
of  the  reserve  acreage  and  if  proposals  are  made  to  con¬ 
struct  sugarcane  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities 
where  sugarcane  production  is  scheduled  to  commence  in 
the  same  vear  or  succeeding  years,  the  Secretary  shall  base 
his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital 
commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarcane,  the  lack  of 
proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replace¬ 
ment  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  The  com¬ 
mitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall  be  determined  by  the 
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Secretary  after  investigation,  the  publication  of  notice  and 
such  informal  public  hearings,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances.” 

(4)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  “In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  new  para¬ 
graphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  for  farm  operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year, 
because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 
such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
operators  (or  farms) ,  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 
to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such 
reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967, 
and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to 
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yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  nonaffiliated  single 
plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity  of 
sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  be 
allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  for  the  1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total  acre¬ 
age  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  relieve 
hardship  on  the  part  of  producers  who  planted  sugarcane 
for  the  first  time  for  harvest  in  the  crop  years  1964  and 
1965  and  in  allocating  such  acreage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  amount  by  which  the  acreage  of 
sugarcane  in  1965  exceeds  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
1965  crop:  with  first  consideration  in  allocating  such  acre¬ 
age  to  farms  on  which  the  1965  crop  proportionate  share 
has  been  overplanted  by  more  than  200  per  centum  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  proportionate  shares  of  such 
farms  up  to  the  acreage  growing:  Provided,  That  acreage 
allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall  he  in  addition 
to  the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the 
1965  crop.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he 
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determines  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  11.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto: 
“The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities, 
and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  payments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 
thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
“During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  ,the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act. 
Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  im¬ 
port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  ,the  quota 
year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota 
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would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in 
subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be 
reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reestablished  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits 
are  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this 
Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  ( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property 
or  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  United  States 
citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  mainte¬ 
nance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced 
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with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have 
the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing 
ownership  or  control  of  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business  en¬ 
terprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six 
months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above 
categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  inter¬ 
national  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  the 
prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  other¬ 
wise  seized  or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
conditions  or  breaches  of  such  international  agreements,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute 
to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures 
under  which  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be 
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reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners 
for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  following 
such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  pro- 
ration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  under  this 
Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 
are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  imder  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  this  Act.” 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501  (b)  (relating  to  termination  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1965.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1966. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  water  pollution  bill, 

committee  reported  sugar  bill. 


House 


HOUSE 


1.  SUGAR.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendmeni&H.  R.  11135,  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  (H.  Ropt.  1046).  p»  23759 


2.  WATER  POLLUTION •  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  \  the  propos¬ 

ed  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  to  provide  grants  for  research  and  development,  to  increase  grants 
for  municipal  sewage  treatment  works j  to  authorize  establishment  of  watcus-quality 
standards,  etc.  This  bill  will  now  bo  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  2367 0-\ 

23694-7OO  \ 

3.  RZv,  RS-HARBORS;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Began  debate  on  S.  2300,  the  rivers-and~harbors\ 

/  and  flood-control  bill.  pp.  23700-842  \ 


-2— 


4.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  watershed  projects  as 
\  follows?  Zeigler  Creek,  Nebr.;  Elko,  Nev.;  Swan  Quarter,  N.  C.;  Frogville  Cr^bk, 
Okla.;  Chocolate,  Little  Chocolate,  and  Lynn  Eayou,  Tex.;  to  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee.  Bayou  Boeuf,  La. 5  Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Pa.;  Middle  Creek,  Pa.;  and  Oil  Creek, 
PaV:  to  Public  Works  Committee,  p.  23758 


5.  TRAVEL.X  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  98,  to  continue  through 
period  fpr  promotion  of  travel  in  the  U.  S.  This  measure  will  now 
the  President,  pp.  23689-90 


the 
sent  to 


6.  ELMER  THOMS .\ Rep.  Johnson,  Okla.,  spoke  in  memory  of  Elmer  Thomas,  late  Chair¬ 


man  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  pp.  23690—1 


7.  ECONOMICS.  Rep.  Patman  commended  the  President’s  economic  policies. 

23743-^ 


pp. 


8.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Beckworth  commended  the  Civil  Service  Commission’s  plans  for 
assurance  that  summer  employees  will  be  selected  on  a  merit  basis  and  with  a 
broader  geographical  distribution,  pp.  23754-5 


9.  STATION  TRANSFERS.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganisation  Subcommittee  of 

the  Government  Operations  Committee  approved  H,  R.  10607,  amended,  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize  payment 
of  expenses  for  storage  of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees 
assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations\within  the  continental  U.  S.  p.  D947 

10.  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Subcommittee  on  Communications  and  Power  of  the  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  approvers.  1459,  amended,  to  exempt  REA  coopera¬ 
tives  from  Federal  Power  Commission  jurisdiction,  p.  D947 


11.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  toxreport  (but  did  not  actually  report) 

S.  2084,  amended,  to  provide  for  scenic  development  and  road  beautification  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  p.  Whl 

12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  Daily  Digest  states  that\  the  House  will  today  consider 

the  rivers-harbors  bill,  the  HemisFair  bill,  and  the  Dade  County  Center  bill, 
p.  D946 


14. 


DEFENSE  DEP. 
bill,  H.  R 


SENATE 


13.  LEGAL  AID.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1758,  to  provide  for  thd\right  of  persons  to 
be  represented  by  attorneys  in  matters  before  Federal  agencies,  pp.  23627-36 


NT  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this 
9221,  which  includes  a  provision  authorizing  the  Defense  Department 

hed  without 
674-82 


to  purchase  milk  for  enlisted  personnel  which  was  previously  furn 
charge  by  CCC.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp 


15.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  repWt  on 
this  bill,  H.  R.  10323,  which  includes  funds  to  repay  CCC- for  certain  family 
housing  projects  financed  from  foreign  currencies.  This  bill  will  now  be' 
/sent  to  the  President,  pp.  23682-86 


16.  PERSONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  S.  1769  and  H.  R.  6165,  which  give 
department  heads  discretion  as  to  whether  to  appoint  women,  p.  D945 
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September  21,  1965. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

>  - 

Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

together  with 

SEPARATE  VIEWS,  MINORITY  VIEWS,  AND  OPPOSING 

VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11135] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass, 
t  The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

f  On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period  and  quotation  marks  and 
insert  “with  sugar  produced  in  such  country.”. 

Page  5,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out  “up  to  and  including 
the  amount”. 

Page  5,  line  17,  after  the  word  “determination”  insert  “up  to 
and  including  the  amount”. 

Page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  “in  excess  of  the  amount”  and  on  line  23, 

■  after  the  word  “determination”  insert  “in  excess  of  the  amount”. 

Page  6,  line  1,  insert  parenthesis  around  the  figure  “3”. 

1  Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  “other  than  Ireland”. 

Page  8,  line  19,  change  the  lower  case  “(a)”  to  upper  case  “(A)”. 
Page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  “year;  and”  and  insert  “year:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  be 
i  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar;  and”. 

Page  9,  line  5,  change  the  lower  case  “(b)”  to  upper  case  “(B)”. 
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Page  9,  line  15,  after  the  word  “reduction”  insert  “under  either 
subparagraphs  (a)  or  (b)”. 

Page  10,  line  2,  after  “Secretary,”  insert  “and”. 

Page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  “(A)”  and  insert  “(1)”. 

Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  “125”  and  insert  “115”. 

Page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  “(B)”  and  insert  “(2)”. 

Page  10,  line  16,  change  the  comma  after  “July  1”  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  all  of  lines  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Page  13,  line  12,  after  the  word  “under”  insert  “the  foregoing 
provisions  of”. 

Page  14,  beginning  on  line  13,  strike  out  “under  this  subsection,”  ! 
and  insert  “for  any  country  listed  in  Section  202  (c)(3)(B),”. 

Page  14,  line  15,  after  the  word  “countries”  insert  “so”. 

Page  14,  line  15,  after  the  word  “listed”  strike  out  “in  Section 
202  (c)(3)(B)”. 

Page  20,  line  4,  strike  out,  “Belgium,”.  J 

Page  20,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out  the  semicolon  and  “one® 
hundred  and  eighty-two  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgium;”. 

Page  20,  beginning  on  line  14,  change  the  semicolon  to  a  period 
and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  14  and  all  of  lines  15  through  24. 


Purpose  and  Major  Provisions 


H.R.  11135  extends  the  Sugar  Act,  with  modifications,  for  5  years, 
to  December  31,  1971. 

The  sugar  program  of  the  U.S.  Government,  first  established  in 
1934,  is  intended  to  do  three  things:  (1)  Make  it  possible,  as  a  matter 
of  national  security,  to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of  our  sugar 
requirements  within  the  continental  United  States  and  to  do  this 
without  the  consumer-penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff ;  (2) 
assure  U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices;  and  (3)  permit  friendly  foreign  countries  to  partic¬ 
ipate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double 
purpose  of  expanding  international  trade  and  assuring  a  nearby  stable 
and  adequate  store  of  sugar. 

These  major  objectives  have  been  achieved. 

Under  this  act,  more  than  40  percent  of  our  total  consumption  of4 
sugar  now  is  produced  by  beet  and  cane  growers  within  the  continental^ 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  total  domestic  production — including 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands — fills  65  percent  of  our 
sugar  needs.  The  Sugar  Act  has  given  us  this  security  in  supplies,  and 
sugar  prices  to  consumers  have  been  remarkably  stable  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  act. 

H.R.  11135  perpetuates  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
which  superseded  the  Sugar  Acts  of  1937  and  1934.  It  strengthens 
the  program  by  temporarily  assigning  a  greater  portion  of  the  U.S. 
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market  to  domestic  beet  and  cane  producers,  and  by  an  equitable  and 
dependable  distribution  of  quotas,  for  the  remainder  of  our  market, 
among  the  producers  of  friendly  nations,  principally  to  good  neighbor 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

H.R.  11135  rejects  the  “global  quota”  concept  of  foreign  sugar 
purchases  which  contributed  in  1963-64  to  the  only  peacetime  domestic 
sugar  crisis  during  the  life  of  the  act,  and  it  reestablishes  the  tried 
and  long-proven  quota  system  on  a  country-by-country  basis. 

H.R.  11135  rejects  the  import  fee,  and  thereby — giving  trade 
precedence  over  aid  in  dealing  with  friendly  nations — restores  to  these 
countries  the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  at  the 
American  price. 

Thus,  the  bill  reinstates  supply  and  price  insurance  for  the  American 
consumer. 

To  accomplish  this,  H.R.  11135  would: 

|  DOMESTIC  AREAS 

Increase  marketing  quotas  for  domestic  areas  by  5S0,000  tons 
beginning  with  the  current  year,  but  would  assign  all  market  growth 
to  the  foreign  quotas  until  such  quotas  reach  approximately  the  same 
proportion  of  the  market  as  provided  under  the  current  act. 

With  annual  national  requirements  of  9.7  million  tons  (used  as  a 
base  for  calculation  in  the  Sugar  Act)  the  marketing  quota  for  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  would  be  increased  by  375,000  tons  to 
3,025,000  tons  and  the  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area,  by 
205,000  tons  to  1,100,000  tons.  These  quotas  would  be  unaffected 
by  any  change  in  requirements  between  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons  but 
would  absorb  65  percent  of  any  reduction  from  or  addition  to  require¬ 
ments  outside  of  that  range,  apportioned  between  the  two  areas  in 
relation  to  their  basic  quotas. 

The  annual  assignments  to  domestic  areas: 


Short  tons 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  3  025  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  p  iqo'  000 

Hawaii  - -IIIZIIIIIZ  l’lio’ooo 

Puerto  Rico _  _  1  140  000 

Virgin  islands - ’  i5;ooo 


FOREIGN  SUPPLIERS 

The  Philippines  retain  their  present  quota  of  1,050,000  tons  and  in 
addition  will  receive  10.86  percent  of  the  increase  in  consumption 
between  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons  plus  47.22  percent  of  any  deficits 
except  those  arising  in  and  absorbed  by  the  Central  American  Common 
Market. 

The  country-by-country  quotas  for  other  foreign  suppliers  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Percent  for  1966-71  compared  with  percent  in  1962  act  and  allotment  of  foreign 
quotas  and  allocations  at  9,700,000  and  10,000,000  tons 


Percent 
1962  act 

Percent  in 
II. R.  11135 

H.R.  11135 
quota  and 
allocation 
at  9,700,000 

H.R.  11135 

projected 
quota  and 
allocation  at 
10,000,000 

(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
Cuba.,  _  _  _ 

57.  77 

44.  25 

0 

0 

Mexico _  __ _ _  .... 

6.  71 

8.  41 

340,  925 

386. 181 

Dominican  Republic _  _  .  _ 

6. 71 

8.41 

340,  925 

386. 181 

Brazil... _  _ _ _ 

6. 37 

8. 41 

340,  925 

386,  181 

Peru _ _  _ _ 

6.71 

6.  71 

272,  013 

30.8,  121 

British  West  Indies. . . 

3. 19 

3.  71 

150, 397 

170,  363 

Ecuador _  ...  _  _  _  _ _ 

.88 

1.24 

50,  267 

56,  940 

French  West  Indies.. . .  .. 

1.06 

1.06 

42.  970 

48.  674 

Colombia . .  ....  ... _ 

1.06 

1.06 

42, 970 

48  764 

Costa  Rica _ _ _  _ 

.88 

1.04 

42,  159 

47.  756 

Nicaragua.  .  ..  ... _ . 

.88 

.95 

38,  511 

43.  623 

Guatemala . .  . . . 

.71 

.81 

32.  836 

37.  194 

Venezuela  1 _  _ 

0 

.76 

30,  809 

34,  S97 

El  Salvador  _.  .... 

.36 

.75 

30,  403 

34,  439 

Haiti...  _ _  .  _ 

.71 

.71 

28.  782 

32,  603 

Panama..  . . . . . . 

.  53 

.62 

25, 134 

28,  470 

Argentina1.  _ _  ...  ... 

0 

.53 

21,  485 

24,337 

British  Honduras.  _ _  ...... 

.35 

.49 

19,  864 

22,  500 

Bolivia  1 _  _ 

0 

.10 

4,  054 

4,  592 

Honduras  1 _  .  _ _ _ 

0 

.10 

4,  054 

4,  592 

Subtotal _ _  _ _ 

37.11 

45.87 

1.859,483 

2, 106. 318 

(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere: 

Australia _ _  .  .  ..  - 

1.41 

4.00 

162, 152 

183, 677 

Republic  of  China _  ...  .  - - 

1.24 

1.66 

67,293 

76,  226 

India -  - - 

.71 

1.60 

64,861 

73,471 

South  Africa -  - - 

.71 

.73 

29,593 

33, 521 

Fiji _ 

.35 

.60 

24, 323 

27,  552 

Thailand  1 _  .  .  ...  _  ...  . 

0 

.49 

19,864 

22.  500 

Mauritius  1 _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

0 

.35 

14, 188 

16, 071 

Swaziland  1 _  ...  .  . -  - 

0 

.15 

6,081 

6,888 

Southern  Rhodesia  1 _ 

0 

.15 

6, 081 

6,888 

Malagasy  Republic  1 - -  - 

0 

.15 

6,081 

6,888 

Subtotal _ _ _  .  .  ... 

4.42 

9. 98 

400, 517 

453,682 

Total _ _ 

2  99.30 

100. 00 

2, 260, 000 

3  2, 560, 000 

Q 


■Proposed  new  quotas. 

J  Netherlands  0.35  percent,  Paraguay  0.35  dropped.  Failed  to  fill  quota  under  1962  act. 

*  Total  reduced  by  32,580  tons  by  Philippine  growth  and  by  quotas  of  10,000  tons  each,  when  effective, 

To  t  Ireland  and  Bahamas. 

(Note. — In  the  above  table  the  quotas  are  set  on  a  percentages) 
basis,  as  indicated,  in  column  2.  The  actual  tonnage  quota  will  vary” 
from  year  to  year,  as  consumption  of  sugar  increases  in  the  United 
States.  Calculations  in  the  Sugar  Act  have  been  based  for  many 
years  on  a  9,700,000-ton  consumption  figure.  Tlie  last  column  of 
the  above  table  shows  approximately  what  the  tonnage  quotas  will 
be  if  the  U.S.  consumption  in  1966  is  10  million  tons.  The  tonnage 
allocations  indicated  in  the  last  two  columns  include  the  Cuban 
quota  redistributed  pro  rata  to  other  countries.) 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  quotas  approved  by  the  committee 
is  an  extension  with  some  modifications  of  the  1962  quotas,  which 
have  operated  so  successfully,  with  no  country  receiving  a  percentage 
of  the  foreign  quota  smaller  than  in  the  1962  act.  The  committee 
has  followed,  in  the  distribution  of  foreign  quotas,  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  as  it  followed  in  1962. 

The  bill  embraces  the  program  proposal  for  the  domestic  industry 
agreed  upon  by  all  elements  of  the  industry — without  change  except 
that  a  national  reserve  not  to  exceed  25,000  tons  is  established  with 
respect  to  both  beet  and  mainland  cane,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
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hardships  and  inequities.  These  reserves  are  intended  to  provide 
allotments  lor  processors  and  producers  who,  for  some  unusual  reason 
aid  not  establish  adequate  production  histories  prior  to  1965 

In  addition  to  the  major  assignments  for  participation  in  U.S.  simar 
market,  the  bill  provides:  ° 

Special  quotas  of  10,000  tons  for  Ireland  starting  in  1966  and  for 
Bahamas  starting  m  1968,  if  each  area  gives  the  Secretary,  before  Janu- 

uTh  LfiiSS f  Jear’  SUCh  asjuranjce  .a®  he  inay  require  that  the  quota 
\u  1  be  filled  from  sugar  produced  within  the  country. 

Deficits  arising  m  domestic  areas  will  go  47.22  percent  to  the  Philip- 
pnies  and  the  balance  to  W  estern  Hemisphere  countries 

Deficits  arising  in  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  go 

4,. 22  percent  to  the  Phihpp.nes  and  pro  rata  to  other  fon-Weatern 
Hemisphere  countries. 

Deficits  arising  in  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  go  47  22 
percent  to  the  1  lnhppmes  with  the  balance  prorated  among  other 

fl  !rnHri.Sp  iei'eCOunnieii  except  tliat  deficits  arising  in  countries 
of  the  Centra  American  Common  Market  (Costa  Riel,  Nicaragua 

Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Panama,  when  Panama  be- 
Common  Market  ^  t0  be  °ffered  first  to  other  members  of  the 

th  nlVnSlf6  T  the+  Cllban  reserve  resulting  from  a  quota  of  more 
than  r<)  million  tons  to  go  pro  rata  to  quota  countries  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Countries  except  the  Philippines  with  quotas  of  200.000  tons  or 
until  Julv  f  enC°Uraged  t0  retain  ^serves  of  30  percent  of  their  quota 

Other  improvements  in  the  Sugar  Act  are  reflected  in  the  detailed 
discussion  of  H.R,  11135  which  occurs  later  in  this  report. 


Statement 

H.h.  11135  is  the  product  of  a  unique  demonstration  of  cooperation 
among  all  elements  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  of  clear  and  forth- 
iigtit  presentations  by  spokesmen  for  foreign  suppliers,  and  of  a 
bipartisan  determination  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  maintain 
[the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  through  the  most  equi¬ 
table  and  just  treatment  of  all  suppliers  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Thorough  hearings  were  held  before  the  committee  and  everv  person 
desiring  to  be  heard,  whether  representing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  domestic  industry,  foreign  suppliers,  or  only  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  view,  was  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  the 
committee. 

When  these  hearings  were  complete  and  printed,  the  35  members 
ol  the  committee,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  party  affiliation 
worked  together  to  develop  the  legislation  here  presented. 


MAJOR  IMPACTS 

lhe  committee  was  virtually  unanimous  in  its  decisions  on  major 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Outside  the  assignment  of  allocations  and 
quotas,  the  major  impacts  of  H.R.  11135  as  heretofore  mentioned 
are  these: 
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1.  It  returns  the  procurement  of  sugar  from  foreign  suppliers  to 
the  country-bv-country  quota  basis,  abandoning  the  sa-called  global 
quota  sugar  acquisitions  under  which  in  1963  and  1964  the  sugar 
program  encountered  the  only  serious  difficulties  in  its  30-year  history. 

2.  It  repeals  all  authority  for  assessment  of  import  or  premium 
recapture  fees  against  sugar  sent  into  this  country  by  foreign  suppliers, 
thus  guaranteeing  that  these  suppliers  through  the  incentives  of  the 
U.S.  market  price  and  to  protect  their  quotas,  will  meet  specific  supply 
obligations  to  American  consumers  regardless  of  supply  and  price 
fluctuations  around  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  fee  upon  sugar  imports,  the  committee  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  other  programs,  seeks  to  encourage  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  of  the  nations  now  supplying  sugar  to  this,  country. 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  United  States  would  assess  a  fee  upon  trade  with  a  friendly^ 
neighbor  and  then,  in  effect,  return  the  proceeds  from  the  fee  in  theyj 
form  of  aid.  The  committee  prefers  to  give  trade  precedence  over  aid 
in  our  dealing  with  friendly  peoples. 

THE  “GLOBAL  quota”  CALAMITY 

The  “global  quota”  concept  was  presented  by  the  administration  in 
1962.  It  proposed  that  the  country-by-country  quotas  for  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States  at  the  domestic  market  price  be 
abandoned  and,  instead,  the  issuance  of  import  permits  within  the 
limitations  of  a  “global  quota”  and  collecting  on  each  pound  of  sugar 
an  import  fee  representing  the  difference  between  the  world  market 
price  and  the  domestic  price  of  raw  sugar. 

The  committee  never  has  understood  the  origin  nor  the  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  this  concept. 

To  follow  the  “global  quota”  concept  there  would  be  no  more 
inducement  for  a  foreign  producer  to  sell  sugar  to  the  United  States 
than  to  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Thus  the  supply  insurance 
for  American  consumers  would  be  removed,  for  in  periods  when,  for 
any  reason,  the  world  price  of  sugar  was  above  the  U.S.  price  we. 
could  obtain  this  sugar  only  by  outbidding  every  other  country  whichfl 
wanted  it,  and  American  consumers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  worldv 
markets  and  speculators. 

In  1962,  when  it  became  apparent  that  Cuba  could  no  longer  be 
relied  upon  as  a  major  supplier  of  sugar  for  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  a  new  bill  dividing  approximately 
half  of  the  Cuban  quota  permanently  among  other  foreign  suppliers, 
reserving  the  other  half  for  Cuba  when  it  might  return  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  free  nations,  but  in  the  meantime  dividing  it  temporarily 
among  other  foreign  suppliers.  Prior  to  the  Communist  takeover  in 
Cuba,  that  country  had  supplied  96  percent  of  all  the  foreign  sugar 
pui'chased  in  U.S.  markets. 

However,  before  the  1962  act  became  law,  the  principle  of  assigning 
the  withheld  Cuban  quota  to  specific  foreign  countries  was  rejected 
and,  instead,  the  part  of  the  quota  still  assigned  to  Cuba  was  placed 
on  a  “global  quota”  basis.  This  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  United 
States  into  the  world  sugar  market  for  approximately  15  percent  of 
its  supplies,  or  1.5  million  tons.  The  results  are  now  well  known. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  U.S.  buying  on  the  world  sugar  market, 
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the  price  of  world  sugar  skyrocketed  fantastically  and  U.S.  consumers 
were  forced  to  pay  prices  for  sugar  which  they  had  not  encountered 
since  the  early  1920’s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HOUSE  BILL  SUSTAINED 

The  efficacy  with  which  the  1962  House  bill  balanced  all  the  factors 
involved  and  assigned  the  new  foreign  quotas  is  sustained  by  three 
facts:  (1)  there  was  not  a  single  protest  from  any  foreign  country 
over  the  quota  which  had  been  assigned  to  it;  (2)  every  foreign 
country  which  had  been  assigned  a  quota,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  very  small  suppliers,  was  able  to  meet  the  quota  assigned  to 
it;  and  (3)  out  of  a  total  of  3,072,672  tons  of  sugar  purchased  under 
the  global  quota  provisions  of  the  1962  act,  in  the  years  1962,  1963, 
and  1964,  only  229,951  tons  came  from  countries  which  were  not  a 
part  of  our  statutory  allocations  proposed  by  the  House  in  its  1962 
bill. 

The  distribution  of  foreign  quotas  presented  by  the  committee 
herein,  therefore,  is  an  extension  with  some  modifications  of  the  1962 
quotas,  which  have  operated  so  successfully.  In  this  bill  no  country 
would  receive  a  percentage  of  the  foreign  quota  smaller  than  in  the 
1962  act. 

DEPARTMENT’S  FORMULA  UNACCEPTABLE 

The  formula  for  allocating  permanent  sugar  quotas  on  the  basis  of 
1963-64  deliveries  by  foreign  suppliers,  as  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  bill,  is  not  acceptable  for  four  principal  reasons: 
(1)  1963  and  1964  are  the  two  most  unusual  and  abnormal  years  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program  and  the  theory  of  basing  future 
permanent  quotas  on  these  2  years,  therefore,  is  unsound;  (2)  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State  sought  but  failed  to  obtain 
concurrence  ©f  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  sending 
communications  promising  countries  special  consideration  in  the 
assignment  of  quotas  in  reward  for  their  shipments  to  the  United 
States  dining  the  sugar  supply  crisis  in  1964;  (3)  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  assignment  of  double  weight  to 
shipments  in  1964  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  contrary  to  the  specific  provisions  of  law,  never  allocated 
approximately  500,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  reserve  and  any  supplying 
country  had  the  right  to  assume  that  this  500,000  tons'  eventually 
would  be  allocated;  (4)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  allocate 
the  1965  quotas  on  the  basis  of  its  formula  giving  single  weight  to 
shipments  in  1963  and  double  weight  to  shipments  in  1964,  and  any 
country  which  may  have  lost  profits  by  shipments  to  the  United  States 
in  1964,  when  the  world  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  price,  has  more 
than  regained  those  profits  by  the  quotas  assigned  to  it  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1965. 

H.R.  11135  ADOPTS  1962  ACT  PRINCIPLES 

The  committee  has  used  the  distribution  of  quotas  among  foreign 
countries  established  in  the  1962  act  as  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  the 
duration  of  this  bill.  It  has  embraced  the  same  considerations  it 
followed  in  1962 ;  namely  (1)  ability  of  the  supplying  country  to  provide 
sugar  at  the  time  needed  for  the  consumers  of  the  United  States; 
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(2)  the  development  of  foreign  trade;  and  (3)  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  countries  involved. 

In  general,  the  committee  has  tried  to  keep  as  much  of  our  foreign 
sugar  quota  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  possible.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  First,  sugar  shipped  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  far  more  accessible  and  available  to  the  United  States  on  short  notice 
than  is  sugar  coming  from  great  distances,  second,  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ate  virtually  all  developing  countries,  they  need 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  expanding  their  economies  and 
their  ability  to  purchase  from  the  United  States,  and  they  represent, 
in  the  long  run.  the  greatest  possible  market  for  U.S.  commodities. 

SUGAR  ACT  STANDS  TEST  OF  CRISIS 

The  world  has  just  passed  through  the  worst  sugar  crisis,  except  for 
local  wartime  scarcities,  in  40  years. 

Following  the  Communist  takeover,  sugar  production  in  Cuba, 
which  for  generations  had  been  the  world’s  largest  sugar  bowl,  declined 
precipitously.  Meanwhile,  the  1962  and  1963  European  beet  sugar 
crops  were  well  below  normal,  due  principally  to  poor  weather.  The 
impact  of  these  events  was  dramatic.  World  inventories  of  sugar  fell 
from  a  record  level  of  16  million  tons  in  September  1961  to  only  10 
million  tons  as  of  September  1964,  barely  2  months’  consumption. 

The  world  raw  sugar  price  rose  from  an  average  of  2%  cents  per 
pound  in  the  first  half  of  1962  to  more  than  12  cents  in  May  and  again 
in  November  of  1963.  It  has  since  fallen  to  less  than  2  cents. 

High  prices  in  the  world  market  were  reflected  in  U.S.  prices. 
From  February  1963  to  June  1964  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid 
at  New  York,  averaged  8  cents  per  pound.  This  was  l)i  cents  per 
pound  below  the  average  of  the  world  market,  but  1 %  cents  above  the 
usual  price  in  the  United  States. 

During  this  period,  with  restrictions  lifted  on  domestic  production, 
this  production  expanded  rapidly  in  both  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane 
areas.  Moreover,  our  Government,  in  its  effort  to  assure  ample 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  for  American  consumers  during  the 
crisis  months,  sent  communications  to  foreign  suppliers  promising 
special  consideration  in  the  assignment  of  permanent  quotas  to  those 
countries  which  shipped  sugar  into  the  United  States,  where  the  price 
then  was  below  what  these  countries  could  demand  on  the  open  world 
market. 

The  increase  in  domestic  production  and  the  cooperation  of  nu¬ 
merous  foreign  suppliers  substantially  tempered  the  impact  of  the 
worldwide  shortage  of  sugar  upon  U.S.  sugar  prices.  This  benefited 
sugar  consumers,  but  mainland  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers  were 
left  with  large  supplies  which  cannot  be  marketed  under  the  quota 
limitations  of  the  current  act. 

In  this  situation,  all  elements  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  met 
and  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  proposal  that  they  receive  an  advance 
on  market  growth  to  enable  them  to  work  off  their  sugar  inventories 
in  an  orderly  manner  and  with  only  moderate  further  curtailment  of 
production.  Thus,  the  two  mainland  areas  would  receive  quota 
increases  beginning  this  year.  Their  quotas  would  then  remain  con¬ 
stant  at  all  levels  of  national  sugar  consumption  between  9.7  and  10.4 
million  tons  before  again  being  accorded  participation  in  market 
growth. 
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Initially,  the  increase  in  the  domestic  quotas  would  entail  a  reduc¬ 
tion  cf  imports  from  the  level  established  by  the  1962  amendments 
to  the  act.  However,  all  market  growth  would  2:0  to  foreign  countries 
until  U.S.  consumption  reaches  10.4  million  tons  annually,  at  which 
time  the  balance  between  domestic  and  foreign  quotas  under  the 
present  law  would  be  virtually  reestablished.  Supplvins  countries 
thus  would  probably  recover  their  share  of  the  market  "within  the 
terms  of  the  extension  of  the  act.  They  also  would  be  assured  of  a 
price  which  usually  includes  a  substantial  premium.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  would  have  both  volume  and  price  protection,  along  with  domestic 
picducers.  American  consumers  would  be  assured  of  ample  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices. 

I  he  domestic  industry  proposal  was  approved  by  the  administration 
and  is  embraced  in  H.R.  11135. 

^  NATIONAL  POLICY 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  significant  amount  of  sugar  would  be  grown 
in  the  continental  United  States  if  American  producers  had  tc  compete 
on  the  open  world  market  with  sugar  produced  with  cheap  tropical 
labor  or  under  subsidy  in  other  countries. 

Therefore,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  defense  and  strategic  reasons — to  promote  within 
the  United.  States  the  ability  to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
sugar  requirements.  Sugar  is  a  vital  food  needed  by  American  con¬ 
sumers,  the  supply  of  which  worldwide  has  been  alternately  scarce  or 
in  surplus. 

Protection  first  was  afforded  to  our  sugar  producers  solely  through 
the  tariff.  The  tariff  did  assist  the  domestic  producers,  but  it  still 
left  them  exposed  to  price  fluctuations  of  the  world  sugar  market. 
Moreover,  it  increased  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers  without  assuring 
them  adequate  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

A  quota  system  which  prorated  domestic  consumption  among  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries  was 
enacted  into  law  in  1934.  This  quota  system  was  revised  in  1937 
and  again  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  which  H.R.  11135  strengthens  and 
extends. 

A  tax  of  0.53  cent  per  pound  is  imposed  on  all  sugar  manufactured 
or  imported  into  the  United  States.  Payments  are  made  to  domestic 
producers  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  at  a  rate  which  ranges  from  80 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  recoverable  sugar  produced  on  small  farms 
to  as  little  as  30  cents  per  hundredweight  of  production  in  excess  of 
30,000  tons  on  large  farms.  To  qualify  for  payments  under  the  pro¬ 
gram,  producers  must  comply  with  production  restrictions,  pay  fair 
wages  to  workers,  and  not  employ  child  labor  and,  if  they  are  also 
processors,  pay  fair  prices  for  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets. 

There  is  no  price  fixing  in  the"  program,  but  the  U.S.  price  is  kept 
within  a  desirable  range  by  the  management  of  supply  in  the  operation 
of  the.  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  supply  management  is  ac¬ 
complished  principally  through  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  sugar 
imports. 

Income  of  the  Government  from  the  tax  on  sugar  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  amount  disbursed  as  payments  to  domestic  growers  during 
each  of  the  years  under  the  program.  Since  1937  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  has  profited  by  $550  million  from  the  program. 

H.  Rept.  1046,  89-1 - 2 
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In  1934  when  the  first  sugar  quota  system  was  enacted  into  law 
continental  U.S.  cane  and  beet  producers  supplied  only  28  percent 
of  the  domestic  sugar  market.  These  producers,  through  the  protection 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  now  enjoy  approximately  41  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  All  domestic  areas,  including  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  will  supply  approximately  65  percent  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  needs,  under  the  legislation  here  presented. 


CONSUMERS 

The  Sugar  Act  is  an  insurance  policy  on  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  for  American  consumers.  Under  the  program,  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  6,574,000 
tons  in  1934  to  an  estimated  10  million  tons  in  1965.  Under  the 
program,  the  per  capita  use  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  three 
times  the  per  capita  consumption  around  the  world.  Under  the 
program,  American  consumers  enjoy  lower  prices  for  sugar  than  4 
consumers  in  virtually  all  nations  that  do  not  produce  their  entire  V 
sugar  needs.  On  January  1,  1965,  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  averaged  11.64  cents,  in  France  12.6  cents, 
Italy  16  cents,  Japan  14.2  cents,  United  Kingdom  11.1  cents,  West 
Germany  14  cents,  Sweden  15  cents,  and  Yugoslavia  13.3  cents. 


Committee  Amendments 


The  committee  amendments  are  all  technical  and  clerical  in  nature 
except  (1)  the  amendment  striking  out  Ireland  from  section  202(d)(3) 
of  the  act  and  (2)  the  special  provision  dealing  with  the  weighing  of 
foreign  sugar,  in  section  8. 

Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  11135 


determination  of  consumer  requirements  by  the  secretary 


Section  2 

Requires  that  the  determination  of  consumer  requirements  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  during  the  last  3  months  in  each  year  (rather  than 
in  December  under  the  present  law)  for  the  succeeding  year,  and 
that  he  use  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  the  quantity  of  sugar 
distributed  for  consumption  during  the  12-month  period  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30  (rather  than  October  31). 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  price 
stability  which  the  Congress  intended  under  section  201  of  the  act  has 
not  been  consistently  achieved.  It  is  the  committee’s  view  that 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  annual  consumption  estimate  should  be 
made  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  achieve  price  stability  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  target  price  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  price 
relationship  formula  outlined  in  section  201  and  that  the  Secretary’s 
responsibility  to  make  such  adjustments  applies  equally  to  price 
levels  above  and  below  the  target  price.  In  indicating  that  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  consumption  estimate  be  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
committee  is  not  suggesting  that  the  Secretary  seek  to  pinpoint  the 
New  York  daily  raw  sugar  price  but  rather  that  he  seek  to  achieve 
and  consistently  to  maintain  the  approximate  target  price  throughout 
the  quota  year. 
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INTEGRITY  OF  RAW  SUGAR  SUPPLIES 

Several  amendments  to  sections  202  and  204  have  been  made  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  for  refiners.  The  act 
establishes  a  delicate  balance  among  the  various  supplying  areas  and 
countries  and  this  balance  must  be  maintained  if  the  quota  system 
established  by  the  act  is  to  work.  Except  as  specifically  provided  in 
the  bill,  no  quota  may  be  altered  by  withholding  its  proration.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so  as  to  assure 
availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  during  the  calendar  year, 
r  urther,  to  the  extent  then  known,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  allocate  deficits  by  no  later  than  August  1  of  each  year. 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  dealing  with  quarterly  quotas  it 
might  appear  inappropriate  to  include  in  this  report  any  reference 
to  the  matter.  However,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  point, 
and  since  there  was  a  specific  provision  in  the  administration  bill 
kwhich  incorporated  the  wishes  of  both  the  administration  and  the 
domestic  industry,  it  is  considered  important  to  clarify  the  views  and 
actions  of  the  committee  on  this  proposed  provision. 

.  hhe  administration  bill  specifically  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
impose  quarterly  quotas  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  making  it 
cleai  that  such  limitations  were  to  be  in  fact  on  a  quarterly  basis  and 
not  on  a  cargo-by-cargo  basis  as  admistratively  imposed  thus  far 
this  year. 

Because  the  committee  considers  the  primary  tool  to  be  used  to 
achieve  the  price  purposes  of  the  act  to  be  adjustments  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  determination  under  section  201,  the  authorization  of 
quarterly  quotas  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  deleted.  If,  however, 
the  Secretary  finds  he  cannot  achieve  appropriate  price  response  by 
adjustments  in  the  consumption  determination,  the  committee  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Secretary  would  be  acting  within  his  authority  in 
imposing  quarterly  quotas  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  ‘The 
intent  of  Congress  would  be  served  so  long  as  the  restrictions  are  truly 
on  a  quarterly  basis  and  not  on  a  cargo-by-cargo  basis,  and  so  long  as 
such  limitations  are  imposed  only  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  so  that 
each  foreign  country  is  permitted  reasonable  flexibility  to  ship  its 
FU.H  quota,  including  any  adjustments  and  prorations  of  deficits, 
within  the  calendar  year. 


DOMESTIC  QUOTAS 

Section  3(1 ) 

The  basic  quotas  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  would  be  3,025,000  and  1,100,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  respectively  instead  of  2,650,000  and  895,000  short  tons,  raw 
value  under  the  present  law.  Such  quotas  for  these  areas  would  be 
increased  by  65  percent  of  the  amount  consumption  requirements  are 
in  excess  of  10,400,000  short  tons,  and  decreased  by  65  percent  of  the 
amount  consumption  requirements  are  less  than  9,700,000  short  tons. 

FOREIGN  QUOTAS 

Section  3(2) 

Republic  of  the  Philippines. — To  the  present  quota  of  1,050,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  there  would  be  added  10.86  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  consumption  requirements  for  the  United 
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States  between  9,700,000  and  10,400,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  The 
purpose  of  the  change  is  to  permit  the  Philippines  to  share  in  the 
“growth”  of  consumption  requirements. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  OTHER  THAN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Section  3  (3)  and  (4) 

Specified  percentage  allocations  are  established  for  named  countries. 
Allocation  also  would  be  made  on  a  similar  basis  to  such  named  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Cuban  quota;  and  any  other  foreign  country  quota  or 
part  thereof  suspended  by  the  President  would  be  allocated  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  Any  quantity  of  sugar  withheld  from  Cuba 
as  the  result  of  a  consumption  estimate  in  excess  of  10  million  short 
tons,  raw  value,  will  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  Secretary  to  acquire  limited  quantities  of  sugar  on  a  first-come 
first-served  basis  from  foreign  countries  if  the  Secretary  determines! 
such  quantities  cannot  as  a  practical  matter  be  obtained  "by  allocation 
as  quotas  to  quota  countries.  In  obtaining  such  sugar,  special  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  for  dollars 
U.S.  agricultural  products.  Provision  is  made  for  withholding  the 
Cuban  quota  during  the  period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations, 
and  for  withholding  the  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign 
country  when  the  President  determines  such  withholding  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  sugar  into  a  foreign  country  in  excess  of  exports  therefrom. — 
Prohibits  establishing  a  quota  for  any  foreign  country  for  the  year 
following  a  24-month  period  in  which  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported 
into  such  country  equaled  or  exceeded  exports  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

Reduction  in  quotas  for  foreign  countries. — Reduces  subsequent 
years’  quotas  for  a  foreign  country  that  fails  to  fill  its  quota  and 
allocated  deficits  in  any  year,  subject  to  exceptions  where  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  intervention  of  other  similar  events. 
Countries,  other  than  the  Philippines,  with  quotas  in  excess  of  200,000 
tons  would  be  expected  to  carry  a  reserve  of  30  percent  of  their  quota 
until  July  1.  All  countries  would  be  expected  to  carry  a  reserve  of( 
15  percent  without  time  limit. 

Reallocation  of  reductions  in  quotas.- — A  quantity  equal  to  the  re¬ 
ductions  under  (3)  and  (4)  above  would  be  prorated  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits. 

Restoration  of  quotas  withheld. — Restoration  of  a  quota  withheld  by 
the  President  in  the  national  interest  would  be  as  the  President 
determines,  provided  he  restores  the  entire  quota  by  the  third  year 
after  he  finds  that  such  restoration  is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

EMERGENCY  PROVISION 

Section  3  (f) 

Subsection  202(d)(2)  has  been  added  to  the  act  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Secretary  authority  to  secure  supplies  of  foreign  raw 
sugar  in  the  event  of  certain  emergency  situations  which  may  interfere 
with  the  orderly  flow  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  this  country.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  this  is  an  emergency  provision,  and  that  the  need 
to  invoke  it  should  rarely  arise.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
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lull  apportionment  of  foreign  quotas  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
together  with  the  penalty  provisions  of  subsection  202(d)(4),'  will  in 
all  normal  circumstances  insure  that  foreign  raw  sugar  will  be  delivered 
to  tins  country  as  needed. 

in  the  event  ol  a  restricted  supply  of  sugar  available  for  the  world 
market,  however,  the  committee  recognizes  the  possibility  that  high 
world  market  prices  might  cause  some  foreign  producers  to  divert 
sugar  to  the  world  market  during  the  early  part  of  a  year,  while 
delaying  their  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  a 
later  rise  in  U.S.  prices  or  a  later  decline  iu  world  prices.  The  result 
could  be  a  temporary  shortage  in  the  supply  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
ottered  to  U.S.  buyers.  In  this  circumstance,  subsection  202(d)^2) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  increase  his  estimate  of  the  sugar 
requu-ed  for  U.S.  consumers,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  regular  procedures 
tor  apportioning  this  increase  among  quota  countries  would  not  result 
|  in  delivery  of  the  sugar  when  needed,  to  authorize  its  entry  from 
v  whatever  country  or  countries  are  prepared  to  meet  our  needs.' 

The  committee  does  not  contemplate  that  this  subsection  would  be 
used  except  in  a  situation  where  world  prices  are  so  high  or  threaten 
to  become  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  maintenance  of  the  act’s 
domestic  price  objectives  or  if  very  late  in  the  year  it  is  impracticable 
to  obtain  needed  supplies  in  the  usual  manner.  This  means  that 
before  the  emergency  procedures  would  be  employed,  the  estimate  of 
sugar  i equii ements  under  section  201  would  have  previously  been 
raised  to  a  le\el  at  least  equal  to  the  anticipated  sugar  consumption 
tor  the  year.  Full  opportunity  for  entry  of  foreign  sugar  under  the 
regular  quota  system  would  thus  be  given  before  emergency  action 
under  this  subsection  would  be  in  order. 

.  deduction  in  domestic  area,  and  foreign  quotas. — Whenever  any  quota 
is  i educed  to  restore  a  quota  withheld  from  a  foreign  country  by  the 
President  in  the  national  interest,  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumption  requirement,  any  amount  of  sugar  imported  or  marketed 
in  excess  of  the  reduced  quota  would  be  deducted  from  such  quota  for 
the  next  year. 

REALLOCATION  OF  DEFICITS 

i  Section  4 

Deficits  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  domestic  area  and  foreign 
country  quotas  would  be  divided  47.22  percent  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  remainder  to  foreign  countries.  The  remainder 
of  such  deficits  arising  in  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  prorated  to  non-Western  Hemisphere  countries.  The 
remainder  of  such  deficits  arising  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  prorated  to  other  countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Deficits  arising  in  the  Central  American  Common  Market  (Costa 
Rica,  FI  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama, 
when  Panama  becomes  a  member)  are  to  be  offered  first  to  other 
members  of  the  Central  American  Common  Market,  but  if  unfilled 
by  them,  are  to  be  treated  as  general  Western  Hemisphere  deficits, 
f  j11?  fiuo^a  *s  restored  to  Cuba  provision  is  made  to  reduce  the  share 
of  deficits  for  the  Philippines.  Known  deficits  are  to  be  allocated  by 
August  1  of  each  year. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  contains  authority  to  the  President 
when  he  determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  assign  deficits,  other  than  those  allotted  by  the  bill  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  to  any  foreign  country  named  in  section  202(c). 
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The  committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  increasing  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  quota  in  view  of  its  position  as  a  historic,  nearby  sugar 
supplier,  the  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  well-being  of  its 
economy,  and  the  absence  of  a  large  home  market  or  stable  overseas 
export  market  to  absorb  its  large  sugar  production.  However,  in  light 
of  the  changing  and  unsettled  political  conditions  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  time  the  committee  deliberated  this  bill,  the 
committee  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  increase  the  Dominican  quota 
in  the  legislation  but  rather  to  request  the  President  to  increase  the 
Dominican  quota  by  allocating  to  the  Dominican  Republic  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  deficit  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  other  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country,  after  allocation  of  the  Philippine  share.  The 
committee  understands  that  the  President  proposes  to  make  such 
allocation,  subject  to  political  conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  the  time.  The  committee  also  requests  the  President  to  allocate 
3,000  tons  of  such  deficit  to  Bolivia  if  the  political  situation  there [ 
permits  such  action.  ^ 

REDUCTION  IN  ALLOTMENT  OF  A  QUOTA  WHEN  QUOTA  REDUCED 

Section  5 

If  allotments  of  a  domestic  quota  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  quota,  amounts  marketed  in  excess  of  the  reduced  allot¬ 
ment  would  be  disregarded  in  determining  that  person’s  allotment 
for  the  next  year,  and  the  allotment  for  such  person  for  the  next  year 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess  marketings. 

National  reserves. — This  section — together  with  complementary 
provisions  in  section  10 — also  establishes  a  national  reserve  of  25,000 
tons  each  from  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  quotas  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  alleviation  of  hardships  and  inequities.  Several 
cases  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  during  the 
hearings,  such  as:  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc.,  of  Ohio;  National  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Colorado;  and  the  Cedar  Grove  Sugar  Factory 
and  Louisiana  Citrus  Lands,  Inc.,  of  Louisiana.  It  is  situations  such 
as  these  which  this  special  reserve  provision  is  designed  to  help. 

The  section — together  with  complementary  provisions  in  section^ 
10 — also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  reserve,  after  1966  and  after  the™ 
consumption  estimate  exceeds  10.4  million  tons,  not  more  than  25,000 
tons  of  quota  and  accompanying  acreage  for  one  new  cane  sugar  mill. 

SUGAR-CONTAINING  PRODUCTS 

Section  6 

Prescribes  a  limit  upon  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  a  sugar-containing  product  which  may  be  imported  during 
any  calendar  year,  and  requires  a  determination  that  importation  of 
the  sugar-containing  product  would  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act  before  limitation  may  be 
imposed  on  the  quantity  imported. 

Confectionery  imports. — Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  import  limitations  on  sugar-containing  products 
under  certain  conditions.  The  language  of  the  current  law,  the 
committee  feels,  is  ambiguous  and  would  be  difficult  to  apply.  There¬ 
fore  this  bill  contains  a  revision  of  this  section. 

A  number  ol  sugar-containing  products,  because  of  their  nature, 
are  not  conducive  to  importing.  However,  a  problem  exists  in 
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reference  to  confectionery  and  chocolate.  Imports  are  and  have  been 
increasing  steadily  for  some  years.  In  1964  over  106  million  pounds 
were  imported. 

Recent  world  raw  spot  price  sugar  quotations  have  been  approxi¬ 
mately  1.75  cents  per  pound.  Contrasted  to  this  is  a  domestic  spot 
raw  price  of  approximately  6.75  cents  per  pound.  When  foreign 
manufacturers  of  confectionery  manufacture  products  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States  they  are  able  to  acquire  world  price  sugar  for 
this  purpose.  With  any  such  price  spread,  a  most  serious  competitive 
situation  is  presented  to  the  domestic  confectionery  industry  and  the 
committee  suggests  that  immediate  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  limitations  on  imports  of  confectionery  and  chocolate. 

LIMITATIONS  UPON  IMPORTATION  OF  DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR 

||  Section  7 

\f  Restates  the  present  limitation  upon  direct-consumption  sugar 
from  the  Philippines  in  short  tons,  raw  value.  Provides  that  none  of 
the  quota  for  any  country  other  than  the  Philippines  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar  with  the  exception  of  Ireland  and 
Panama,  in  the  respective  amounts  of  10,000  short  tons  and  3,817 
short  tons. 

IMPORTATION  INTO  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Section  8 

Permits  a  person  to  import  in  any  year  up  to  100  pounds  of  sugar 
into  the  "V  irgin  Islands  from  any  foreign  country. 

IMPORT  FEES 

Section  9 

Repeals  section  213,  relating  to  import  fees,  which  has  now  become 
obsolete. 

Section  10(1 ) 

Provides  for  annual  hearing  to  consider  the  need  for  farm  propor¬ 
tionate  shares. 

Ik  Beet  and  mainland  cane  inventories. — The  committee  believes  that 

I"  the  two  continental  sugar-producing  areas  should  carry  significantly 
higher  inventories  than  they  have  carried  in  the  past.  The  committee 
is  strongly  of  the  view  that  such  higher  inventories  are  needed  in 
order  to  service  adequately  the  higher  quotas  established  for  such 
areas  and  in  order  to  provide  a  greater  reservoir  of  sugar  supplies 
which  may  be  needed  on  short  notice  to  help  fulfill  consumer  needs. 
The  committee  recognizes  the  difficulties  inherent  in  pinpointing  the 
specific  percentages  of  quotas  for  these  areas  which  should  be  held  as 
“effective”  inventories  on  January  1  of  a  quota  year  under  varying 
crop  and  market  conditions.  An  effective  inventory  amounting  to 
about  75  percent  of  the  beet  area  quota  historically  has  been  held  bv 
the  beet  industry  on  January  1.  The  committee  believes  that  this  is 
too  low  a  percentage  and  that  normally  the  appropriate  amount 
should  be  within  the  range  of  82  to  90  percent  for  the  beet  sugar 
industry  as  a  whole.  When  Louisiana  produced  the  major  portion  of 
the  mainland  cane  area’s  quota,  the  practice  was  to  carry  over  a 
rather  small  effective  inventory.  Now  that  production  in  Florida 
represents  a  substantial  part  of  the  mainland  cane  area’s  quota,  the 
committee  believes  that  a  larger  effective  inventory  is  necessary.  As 
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in  the  case  of  the  beet  area,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  the  exact  per¬ 
centage  of  inventory  which  should  be  held  in  any  given  quota  year 
under  varying  crop  and  market  conditions,  but  it  is  the  committee’s 
view  that  an  effective  inventory  of  60  to  70  percent  on  January  1  i° 
proper  under  most  conditions  for  the  mainland  cane  area. 

Section  10(2) 

Limits  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  for  industry  expansion  to  the 
years  1962  through  1966. 

In  view  of  the  probable  further  curtailment  of  production  of  sugar- 
beets  by  established  growers,  the  bill  does  not  extend  the  reserve 
acreage  provisions  of  the  act,  except  to  protect  the  interests  of  holders 
of  allocations  already  made,  which  exhaust  the  authority  under  the 
present  act.  In  this  connection,  it  has  come  to  the  committee’s  atten¬ 
tion  that  in  some  of  the  localities  where  acreage  reserve  has  been 
committed,  a  more  efficient  operation  of  sugarbeet  processing  facilities 
would  result  if  in  some  instances  the  product  from  reserve  acreage 
were  to  be  processed  at  old  factories  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sugarbeets  from  nonreserve  acreage  processed  at  the  new  or  expanded 
facility.  It  is  the  view  of  this  committee  that  flexibility  to  enable 
efficient  operation  of  new  or  expanded  sugarbeet  processing  facilities 
such  as  the  interchange  of  processings  of  produce  from  reserve  and 
from  nonreserve  acreage  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  for  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve. 

This  bill  does  not  continue  the  reserve  from  market  growth  for  new 
beet  processing  plants  because  there  is  a  present  surplus  of  beet  pro¬ 
duction  and,  under  the  bill,  the  beet  sugar  area  will  not  share  in 
marketing  growth  until  the  consumption  estimate  for  the  United 
States  exceeds  10.4  million  tons.  Rather  than  trying  to  make  at  this 
time  any  provision  for  expansion  of  the  industry  after  that  consump¬ 
tion  level  has  been  reached,  the  committee  believes  that  this  matter 
should  be  considered  independently  and  on  its  merits  when  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption  reaches  the  level  where  the  beet  area  will  once  again  share 
in  the  market  growth  and  a  provision  for  additional  facilities  would  be 
meaningful. 

Application  of  this  bill  to  new  facilities. — In  1962,  the  Sugar  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  new  beet  sugar  processing 
facilities  and  for  the  sugarbeet  acreage  which  would  permit  such 
facilities  to  operate  efficiently.  The  relevant  amendments  are  in 
sections  205(a)  and  302(b)(3)  of  the  act. 

At  the  time  these  amendments  were  made,  it  was  the  assumption 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Sugar  Act  would  continue  in  future  years  as 
it  had  in  the  past,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  annual  growth 
in  consumption  in  the  United  States  being  assigned  to  domestic 
producing  areas  and  the  balance  to  foreign  suppliers.  Under  this 
assumption,  the  new  beet  sugar  companies  authorized  by  the  1962 
act  would  have  shared  in  such  annual  growth,  along  with  all  other 
companies  in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  give  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland 
cane  areas,  beginning  as  of  January  1,  1965,  the  quotas  which  they 
would  be  expected  to  attain  in  the  next  4  or  5  years  (until  the  con¬ 
sumption  level  of  10.4  million  tons  has  been  reached)  under  the 
pi’o visions  of  the  1962  act. 

Since  the  new  beet  sugar  facilities  would  have  participated  in 
this  increase  in  quota,  had  it  taken  place  over  a  period  of  yeai’s  as 
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contemplated  by  the  Congress,  it  is  clear  that  these  facilities  should 
now  be  permitted  to  participate  in  such  quota  increase,  just  as  though 
it  had  taken  4  or  5  years  to  attain. 

Section  205(a)  provides  that: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  allotment  of  any 
quota,  or  proration  thereof,  established  for  any  area  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  necessary  *  *  *  allotments 
shall,  be  made  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  to 
provide  a  fair,  efficient,  and  equitable  distribution  of  such 
quota  *  *  *. 

In  administering  the  new  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  contained  in 
this  bill,  therefore,  new  sugarbeet  processing  companies  should  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  increase  in  beet  sugar  quota  authorized 
therein  to  the  extent  that  they  can  do  so,  and  such  augmented  market¬ 
ing  allotments  should  be  reflected  in  the  assignment  of  proportionate 
shares  to  the  farms  producing  beets  for  such  facilities. 

Section  10(3 ) 

Provides  acreage  for  the  new  sugarcane  plant  authorized  in  section  5. 
Section  10(4) 

Permits  protection  of  small  producers,  new  producers,  cash  tenants, 
share  tenants,  adherent  planters,  and  sharecroppers  in  years  when 
proportionate  shares  are  not  in  effect. 

Section  10(5) 

Preserves  sugarbeet  production  history  where  proportionate  share 
acreage  is  released. 

Also  provides  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  acreage  to  implement  the 
national  reserves  established  in  section  5. 

Section  11(1) 

Authorizes  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  disperse  payments,  pursuant  to  annual  appropriations,  to  domestic 
producers  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane. 

Section  11  (2)  and  (3) 

During  any  period  when  the  provisions  of  title  II  are  suspended  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  estimate  and  publish 
consumption  requirements  and  foreign  country  quotas  on  the  basis 
provided  in  the  act,  and  if  a  country  fails  to  import  into  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  such  estimated  quota,  the  quota  established  for 
such  country  in  subsequent  years  would  be  reduced,  and  such  reduction 
would  be  reallocated  as  a  deficit. 

Section  1 1  (4) 

Reenacts  and  amends  section  408(c)  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  quota  for  any  foreign 
country  that  expropriates  property  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Section  1 1  (5) 

Extends  the  act  through  1971. 

Section  12 

Extends  related  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
June  30,  1972. 
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Section  13 

Provides  that  all  provisions  of  the  bill  except  section  4  (relating  to- 
deficits)  will  become  effective  as  of  January  1,  1965.  Section  4 
becomes  effective  January  1,  1966. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as- 
introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

*****  *  * 

TITLE  II— QUOTA  PROVISIONS  f 

ANNUAL  ESTIMATE  OF  CONSUMPTION  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES- 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  calendar  year,.  ; 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1948,  the  amount  of  sugar  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States;  such  determinations  shall  be  made  during  the  [month  of  De¬ 
cember  in]  last  three  months  of  each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar 
year  (in  the  case  of  the  calendar  year  1948,  during  the  first  ten  days 
thereof)  and  at  such  other  times  during  such  calendar  years  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  such  requirements.  In  making 
such  determinations  the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  basis  the  quantity  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  distributed  for  consumption,  as  indicated  by 
official  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  twelve- 
month  period  ending  [October  31]  September  30  next  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  determination  is  being  made,  and  shall 
make  allowances  for  a  deficiency  or  surplus  in  inventories  of  sugar, 
and  for  changes  in  consumption  because  of  changes  in  population  and 
demand  conditions,  as  computed  from  statistics  published  by  agencies  ^ 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and,  in  order  that  such  determinations 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and  of  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  by  providing  such  supply  of 
sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at  prices  which  will  not  be  excessive  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  which  will  fairly  and  equitably  maintain  and  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  making  any 
such  determination,  in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  demand  factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  shall  take  into  consideration  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates  would  result 
from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as  compared  with  the 
relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three- 
year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes 
during  such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable- 
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domestic  sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price 
objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section;  and  in  order  that  the 
regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not  result  in  exces¬ 
sive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  additional 
allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
to  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers.  The  term  “parity 
index”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as  determined  under 
section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

PRORATION  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section 
201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — • 
[(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appropriating 
among  such  areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value  as  follows : 

r  ,  Short  tons, 

[-4rea  .  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2  650  000 

Mainland  cune  sugar _ '  395’  qoo 

Hawaii -  1  lio’  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1  140  000 

Virgin  Islands _ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ’  ig)  000 

Total -  5,  SiO,  000 

[(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount 
equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such 
areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such 
areas.] 

(a)  (1)  For  domestic  sugar-producting  areas,  by  apportioning 
among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

.  Short  tons,  raw 

Area  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _ 3  Q25  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  f  iqq  qqq 

Hawaii __ - - "HI  1,110,000 

Puerto  Rico -  1,140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15  000 

Total -  6,  390,  000 

(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  or 
deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’ s  determination  of  requirements  of 
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consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201 
for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas. 

(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results  in 
there  being  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United 
States  in  any  year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for 
such  year  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
quota  for  the  immediately  following  year  established  for  such  area 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  such  excess  production:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so 
increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been  established 
for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  requirements  under 
the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

[(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one 
million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.] 

(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86  per  centum  of  the 
amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value. 

[(c)(1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount 
of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for  importation  between 
January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regu¬ 
lation  820,  and  (iii)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation 
811  for  the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962. 

[(2)  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

[(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  less  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962  and  less  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons,  raw  value, 
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on  the  following  basis: 

P6T 

[ Country  centum 

Cuba.. - 57.77 

Peru - 6.71 

Dominican  Republic _  6.  71 

Mexico _  6.  71 

Brazil _  6.  37 

British  West  Indies _  3.  19 

Australia _  1.  41 

Republic  of  China _  1.  24 

French  West  Indies _  1.  06 

Colombia _  1.  06 

Nicaragua _  .  88 

Costa  Rica _  .88 

Ecuador _  .  88 

India _  .  71 

Haiti _  .  71 

Guatemala _  .  71 

South  Africa _  .  71 

Panama _  .  53 

El  Salvador _  .36 

Paraguay -  .35 

British  Honduras _  .  35 

Fiji  Islands _  .  35 

Netherlands _  .35 


[(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall 
be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States 
the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation 
811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963).  For  the  cal¬ 
endar  years  1963  and  1964,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the 
continental  United  States  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  which  amount  shall 
be  allocated  to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar 
Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26  F.R. 
2774) ; 

[(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not 
enumerated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  five  thousand  short 
tons.  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  ten  thousand  short  tons.  Each 
foreign  country  to  which  an  allocation  is  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  foi  any  period  or  year  shall 
be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  the 
amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  it  by  the  Secretary. 

[(4)  (A)  No  withstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  any  country  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  and  during  such  period  after  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  such  country  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in  the 
channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
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be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation  which 
would  have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  from 
foreign  countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such  quantity 
need  not  be  purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any 
country  designated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and 
proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest. 

In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  importation  of  sugar  from 
foreign  countries  under  this  paragraph,  special  considera¬ 
tion  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States  agricultural 
commodities. 

[(B)  Of  the  quantity  authorized  for  purchase  and  importa¬ 
tion  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  President  is  authorized  to  | 
allocate  to  countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  the  " 
six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  seventy-five 
thousand  short  tons,  and  for  the  calendar  years  1963  and 
1964,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons. 

[(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as 
raw  sugar  from  the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  he  may  author¬ 
ize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption  from  such  countries  such 
part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

[(6)  Sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant,  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which 
imports  sugar  unless,  in  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  year, 
its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar. 

[(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or  | 
proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and 
at  any  time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
domestic  price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for 
subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
bylwhich  such  country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster 
oU force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204. 

[(e)  If  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export  sugar 
to  the  United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any  year 
unless,  in  both  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  years,  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or 
exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported  to  the 
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United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in  any  year  in  violation  of 
this  subsection  (e),  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign 
country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount  of  such  country’s  excess  of 
imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar  year,  in  which¬ 
ever  year  an  excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the  amount  of 
sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country  to  fill  its  quota 
or  proration  thereof  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  violation 
of  this  subsection  (e)  occurred.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  sugar  exported  by  any  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States  to  fill  any  allocation  made  to  it  under  subsection 
(c)(3)(C). 

[(f)  The  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase  authorization 
established  for  any  foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.] 
( c )  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  oj  the  Philippines, 
an  amount  oj  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  oj  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  ( b )  of  this  section. 

(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  jor  individual  j or eign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  oj  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the  amount 
of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  oj  this  subsection  among 
foreign  countries  on  the  basis  oj  the  quotas  established  in  sugar 
regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  February  15,  1965,  (30  F.R. 
2206). 

(3)  For  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1971,  inclusive,  jor 
individual  jor  eign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  oj  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by  prorating  the  amount 
oj  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  oj  this  subsection,  less  the 
amounts  required  to  establish  quotas  as  provided  in  paragraph  (j) 
oj  this  subsection  jor  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among 
jor  eign  countries  on  the  j  olio  wing  basis: 

(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


Per 

Country  centum 

Cuba _ 44.  25 

Mexico _  8.  41 

Dominican  Republic _  8.  41 

Brazil _  8.  41 

Peru _  6.  71 

British  West  Indies _  8.  71 

Ecuador _  1.  24 

French  West  Indies _  1.  06 

Colombia _  1.  06 

Costa  Rica _  1.  04 

Nicaragua _  .  95 

Guatemala _  .  81 

Venezuela _  .  76 

El  Salvador _  .  75 

Haiti _  .  71 

Panama _  .  62 

Argentina _  .  53 

British  Honduras _  .  49 

Bolivia _  .  10 

Honduras _  .  10 
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(. B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


Country  Per  centum 

Australia _ 4-  00 

Republic  of  China _  1.  66 

India _  1.  60 

South  Africa _  .  73 

Fiji _  .  60 

Thailand _  .  49 

Mauritius _  .  35 

Swaziland _  .  15 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  15 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  15 


(4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year, 
jor  Ireland,  in  the  amount  oj  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  oh 
sugar;  and  jor  the  calendar  year  1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  jor  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  amount  oj  ten  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  oj  sugar:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  obtains  such 
assurances  jrom  each  such  country  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  prior  I 
to  January  1  oj  each  such  calendar  year  that  the  quota  jor  such  year 
will  be  filled  with  sugar  produced  in  such  country. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  oj  this  Act — 

(1 )  (A)  During  the  current  period  oj  suspension  oj  diplomatic  \ 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
jor  Cuba  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity 
oj  sugar  equal  to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  as  jillows: 

ii)  any  quantity  oj  quota  withheld  jrom  Cuba  at  a 
determination  up  to  and  including  the  amount  ojten  million  f 
short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201  she  ll  be  prorated  1 
to  other  joreign  countries  named  in  paragraph  ( 3 )  oj 
subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  oj  the  percentages  stated  therein; 
and,  in  addition, 

(ii)  any  quantity  oj  quota  withheld  jrom  Cuba  at  a 
determination  in  excess  oj  the  amount  oj  ten  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201,  shall  be  prorated 
to  other  joreign  countries  named  in  paragraph  (3)  (A) 
oj  subsection  (c)  that  are  members  of  the  Organization 
oj  American  States  on  the  basis  oj  the  percentages  stated 
therein.  1  I  ’ 

( B )  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that 
the  establishment  or  continuation  oj  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
jor  any  joreign  country  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
oj  the  United  States,  such  quota  or  part  thereoj  shall  be  withheld 
or  suspended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted. 

A  quantity  oj  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  oj  any  quota  so  withheld 
or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other  countries  listed  in 
subsection  (c)(3)(A)  (other  than  any  country  whose  quota  is 
withheld  or  suspended)  on  the  basis  oj  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
jor  such  countries. 

(C)  .  The  quantities  oj  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to  the  joregoing 
provisions  oj  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary 
quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall  include 
a  temporary  quota  established  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  obtain  quantity  oj  sugar  needed  jrom  joreign  countries  to 
meet  any  increase  during  the  year  in  the  requirements  oj  con-  '• 
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sumers  under  section  201  by  apportionment  to  countries 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions 
o  f  this  subsection,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country,  except 
that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation  from  Cuba 
until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation  here¬ 
under  from  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  finding 
by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  subsection  (fit)  ( 1 )  ( B ): 
Provided,  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or  may 
create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  interfering  with  the 
orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
In  authorizing  the  importation  of  such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase 
for  dollars  additional  quantities  of  United  States  agricultural 
products.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers 
under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same  calendar 
year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  increases  in  requirements 
shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar, 
he  may  authorize  the  importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so 
much  of  such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

(, 3 )  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country  for  any  of  the 
years  following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its 
aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

(If)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign  country  fails, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota 
for  such  country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  as 
follows: 

(A)  the  quota  established  under  section  202(b),  and  the  quo¬ 
tas  established  under  sections  202(c)  and  202(d)(1)  for  any 
country  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  of  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  ivas  not 
filled  were  less  than  115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar ;  and 

(B)  the  quota  established  under  section  202(c)  and  section 
202(d)(1)  for  any  such  country  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year  of  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  more  shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the 
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amount  by  which  such  country  jailed  to  Jill  such  quota  or  (ii) 
the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in 
the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than  130  per  centum 
of  such  quota  jor  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided,  That 
(i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country  has  notijied 
the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to 
events  occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
events ) ,  of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure, 
unless  such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota 
for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such 
exports,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  the  reduction 
in  quota  for  any  country  having  a  quota  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  and  section  202(d)(1)  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
more  shall  be  limited,  if  the  quota  for  any  such  country  on  July  1 
of  the  year  in  which  such  quota  was  not  filled  is  less  than  130 
per  centum  of  its  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  to  the 
larger  of  (1)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than 
125  per  centum  of  the  quotas  for  the  preceding  year  or  (2)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than  such  quota  on  July  1 . 

(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (If)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under 
section  204-  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled  i 
portions;  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  country  shall  be 
prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  quota  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c). 

(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended  under  subsection  (d)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba  under  subsection  (d)(1)  (A)  of  this  section,  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  resumed  by  the  United  States,  such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  | 
the  manner  the  President  finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  entire 
amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year 
following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The  temporary  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this _  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the 
quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under 
section  201  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any 
country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds 
the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  established  for 
such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

(g)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  and  the  quantity 
authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of 
this  section  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country. 

******* 
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PRORATION  OF  QUOTAS  DEFICITS 

Sec.  204.  [(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventory  of  sugar,  the  estimated 
production  fro  n  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the 
normal  marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar  and  other 
pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  prorating  to  it  an  amount 
of  sugar  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  deficit  as  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  determined  under  section  202(b)  then  in 
effect  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  of  the  prorations  to  foreign  countries  named  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A)  then  in  effect;  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  foreign  countries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A):  Provided,  That 
no  part,  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  or  allocated  to  any  country 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill 
its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  tins  subsection,  he  shall  allo¬ 
cate  such  unfilled  amount  to  foreign  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A):  Provided,  That  no  such 
allocation  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  In  making  allocations  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  this  subsection,  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  those  countries  purchasing  United 
States  agricultural  commodities.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit  whenever  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4)  apply,  he 
shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be 
purchased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4),  and  whenever  section 
202(c)(4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 
(7  U.S.C.  1114(a).) 

[(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 3 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view 
of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings 
within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
any  area  or  country  will  be  tenable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area  or 
country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  listed  in  section  202{c)  (3)  (A)  will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota, 
he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating 
to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and 
shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to 
the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries:  Provided,  That  any  deficit  resulting 
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from  the  inability  of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be  allocated  to  the  other  member 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries:  .  And 
provided  further,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum 
per  centum  of  4-7.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which  the 
Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of 
such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any 
deficit  determined  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  he 
shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
nor  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill,  all  of  any  such 
deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  , 
such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit,  f 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(3)(B)  or  section  202(c)(4)  be 
unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  47-22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
such  countries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which 
the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign 
countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share 
of  any  deficit  determined  for  any  country  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) , 
he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  so  listed  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  ^ 
apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  f ' 
as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Deficits  shall  not  be 
allocated  to  any  country  whose  quota  has  been  suspended  or  withheld 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary  shall 
insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so  as  to  assure  the 
availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  during  the  calendar  year.  In 
any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and 
allocated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would 
otherwise  be  allocated  to  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  may  be  allocated 
to  one  or  more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate. 

(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  any  foreign  country 
under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  determination 
of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot  fill  its  quota 
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and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202(d)  (4)  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  QUOTAS  OR  PRORATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  allotment  of 
any  quota,  or  proration  thereof,  established  for  any  area  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  and  ade¬ 
quate  flow  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  the  channels  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  prevent  disorderly  marketing  or  importation 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  or  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  stable  sup¬ 
ply  ol  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  or  to  afford  all  interested  persons  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  market  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  within  any 
area’s  quota,  after  such  hearing  and  upon  such  notice  as  he  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  he  shall  make  allotments  of  such  quota  or  pro- 
\  ration  thereof  by  allotting  to  persons  who  market  or  import  sugar  or 
i)  liquid  sugar,  for  such  periods  as  he  may  designate,  the  quantities  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  each  such  person  may  market  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  may  import  or 
bring  into  continental  United  States,  for  consumption  therein.  Allot¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide 
a  fair,  efficient,  and  equitable  distribution  of  such  quota  or  proration 
thereof,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  processings  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  limited  in  any  year  when 
proportionate  shares  were  in  effect  to  processings  to  which  propor¬ 
tionate  shares,  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  302,  pertained;  the  past  marketings  or  importations 
of  each  such  person;  and  the  ability  of  such  person  to  market  or 
import  that  portion  of  such  quota  or  pro  ration  thereof  allotted  to 
him.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments, 
whenever  there  is  involved  any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new 
sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  serving  a  locality  having  a 
substantial  sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to 
an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  with  substantially 
expanded  facilities  added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substantial  sugar- 
i  beet  acreage  for  the  first  time,  to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or 
®  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings, 
and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which 
will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessa^  for  reasonably 
efficient  operation  of  any  such  new  processing  plant  or  factory  or  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation. 
In  making  such  allotments,  the  Secretary  may  also  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  adverse  effect  of  drought, 
storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and 
uncontrollable  conditions  seriously  and  broadly  affecting  any  general 
area  served  by  the  factory  or  factories  of  such  person.  The  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota  for  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  for  any  calendar  year  after  1966  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past 
marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment 
which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably 
efficient  operation  during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  operation  of  a  new 
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sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill  that  begins  the  production  of  sugar 
from  sugarcane  for  the  hrst  time  after  the  calendar  year  19Gb.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota  for  any 
calendar  year  to  take  into  consideration ,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings,  and  ability  to  market, 
the  need  for  establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such .  marketing 
of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any 
nonaffiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  or  any  processor  of 
sugarcane  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable  carryover  of 
sugar  in  relation  to  other  processors  in  the  area:  Provided,  That  the 
marketing  allotment  of  any  such  processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be 
increased  under  this  provision  above  an  allotment  of  twenty-live  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of 
sugarcane  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  provision  above  an  allotment 
equal  to  the  effective  inventory  of  sugar  of  such  processor  on  January  1 
of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  made,  except  that  the 
marketing  allotment  for  1965  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane,  other  than  a  | 
processor-reliner ,  who  had  a  physical  inventory  of  sugar  on  January  1, 
1964,  equal  to  55  per  centum  or  more  of  his  1963  crop  production  may  be 
increased  by  an  additional  six  thousand  two  hundred  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value:  Provided,  further,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing 
allotments  made  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  areas  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be  limited  to  twenty-dve 
thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  such  area  for  each 
calendar  year.  The  Secretary  may  also,  upon  such  hearing  and 
notice  as  he  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  revise  or  amend  any  such 
allotment  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  initial  allotment  was  made. 

If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area 
quota  for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction  in 
the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allotment 
in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any  allotment  established 
for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  by  such 
excess  amount. 

SUGAR-CONTAINING  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  206.  £The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in 
composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the 
five  years  prior  to  1960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  impor¬ 
tation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such 
sugar  containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar 
and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  sh  11  be  subject  to  the  quota 
and  other  provisions  of  this  Am  unless  the  Secretary  determines  tnat 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  of  the  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining  whether 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
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States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will 
or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total 
j  sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredi- 
I  ents  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients 
for  use  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective 
volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  information  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  without  regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section 
4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  deter¬ 
minations  in  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon 
them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be  subject  to  a 
l)  quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make  any  deter¬ 
mination  provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  such  product  or 
mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 3 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico 
of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity 
of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country 
or  area  to  a  quantity  which  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 
area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average  ojf  the 
quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually  imported  or  brought  in 
during  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which  reliable  data,  of 
the  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  arc  available. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico, 
of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable 
data  available  of  such  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or 

}  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such 
product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area 
to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  provided  that 
such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
quantity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a 
quantity  of  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the 
prod  vet  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content 
of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of 
importations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packaging,  whether 
it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  identical  form  in  which 
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it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing 
or  mixing  with  similar  or  other  ingredients ,  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  In  making 
determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary.  shall  conform  to 
the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  j  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 


DIRECT  CONSUMPTION  SUGAR  QUOTAS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202 
for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
mination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for 
any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
mination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 :  Provided,  That  j 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of 
crystalline  structure. 

(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

[(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  201 
of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

[(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section 
202(c)(3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations 
and  apportionments  for  Cuba  established  under  section  204(a) 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign 
country  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)(3),  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  average 
amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar  entered  by  such  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  None  of  the  proration  or 
allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country  which  receives  a 
proration  or  allocation  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar.  None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportion¬ 
ments  for  foreign  countries  established  under  section  204(a)  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  allocation  made  to  a  foreign 
country  under  section  202(c)(3)(C)] 

(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and 
apportionments  for  any  foreign  country  established  under  or  in  accordance 
with  section  20jyd)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided, 
That  the  quotas  for  Ireland  and  Panama  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland 
and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  Panama. 
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(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II 
applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this  Act 
unless  the  President  acting  thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims 
that  a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  respect  to 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-con¬ 
sumption  portions  of  the  quotas. 

******* 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  209.  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited — - 

(a)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  continental  United  States 
from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  foreign  countries, 
(1)  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  after  the  applicable  quota,  or  the  prora¬ 
tion  of  any  such  quota,  has  been  filled,  or  (2)  any  direct-consumption 
sugar  after  the  direct-consumption  portion  of  any  such  cpiota  or 
proration  has  been  filled; 

(b)  From  shipping,  transporting,  or  marketing  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  in  competition  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  shipped,  trans¬ 
ported,  or  marketed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  either 
the  domestic-beet-sugar  area  or  the  mainland  cane-sugar  area  after 
the  quota  for  such  area  has  been  filled; 

(c)  From  marketing  in  either  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,  for  con¬ 
sumption  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  after  the  quota  therefor 
has  been  filled ; 

(d)  From  exceeding  allotment  of  any  quota,  direct-consumption 
portion  of  any  quota,  or  proration  or  allocation  of  any  quota,  made  to 
them  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  con¬ 
sumption  therein,  [any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar]  any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year 
produced  from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other  than 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United  States. 

******* 


[IMPORT  FEE 

[Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established  as  provided  in  subsection 
.(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  for 
importing  into  the  continental  United  States  sugar  purchased  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  202(c)  of  this  Act.  Such  fee 
shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and 
release  of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  currently  prevail¬ 
ing  price  for  raw  sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds  the 
market  price  which  he  determines,  from  available  information,  pre¬ 
vails  for  raw  sugar  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  sec- 
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tion  202(c),  lie  shall  establish  an  import  fee  in  such  amount  as  he 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which 
a  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic 
price  objectives  set  forth  in  section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price 
for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section 
202(c).  Such  fee  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis, 
and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graphs  (4) (A)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 3 

******* 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES  FOR  FARMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  with  respect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  shall  be  the  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  commercially  recoverable,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  from 
the  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  marketed  (or 
processed  by  the  producer)  not  in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for 
the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the  produc¬ 
ing  area  in  which  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  grown  to 
meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a  normal  carry-over  inventory)  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop 
normally  would  be  marketed. 

(b)(1)  [Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the 
quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be 
marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in 
such  area  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the 
proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may 
take  into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugar- 
beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in 
effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane.] 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop  year  whether  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will,  in 
the  absence  of  proportionate  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity 
needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for 
for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from 
such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  determination  shall 
be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding  crop  year  and,  beginning 
with  the  1966  crop  year,  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will 
be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its 
quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall  establish 
proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this 
sribsection,  except  that  the  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  pro- 
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■portionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1965,  s/mU  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or 
superseded.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect 
to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed  {or  processed) 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  {within  proportionate 
shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the  person  who 
was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  in  any  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is 
organized  generally  around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land, 
other  than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal 
sugarbeet  production  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used 
generally  prior  to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares. 
In  establishing  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States  (except 
acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  "national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment”)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of  sugarbeet  production 
and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  in 
each  State. 

[In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations 
generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  the  national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirement  established  by  him  the  acreage  required 
-to  yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.] 

{3)  (A)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations 
generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this .  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  1962  through 
1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to  yield  sixty-five 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so 
reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any 
other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States 
determined  by  him  and  shall  be  withheld  from  such  other 
allocations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized:  Provided,  however, 
That  beginning  with  1966,  the  total  acreage  previously 
reserved  and  not  used,  plus  that  reserved  in  the  current 
year,  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  required  to  produce  100,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  At  the  time  the  Secretary 
distributes  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which 
determination  of  distribution  shall  be  made  as  far  in  advance 
of  such  year  as  practicable,  such  distribution  shall  thereby 
be  committed  to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  in  which  production 
of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  a  locality  or 
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localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  receive  such  re¬ 
serves  for  such  year,  such  determination  of  distribution  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commitment  of  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance 
of^such  determination  of  the  Secretary  by  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  in 
any  case  that  construction  of  sugarbeet  processing  facilities 
and  the  contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has  not 
proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  representations 
made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  revoke  such 
determination  in  accordance  with  and  upon  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings.  In  determining 
distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and  whenever 
proposals  are  made  to  construct  sugarbeet  processing 
facilities  in  two  or  more  localities  where  sugarbeet  produc-  g 
tion  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year,  the  Secre-  | 
tary  shall  base  his  determination  and  selection  upon  the 
firmness  of  capital  commitment,  suitability  for  growing 
sugarbeets,  the  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash 
crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar 
markets,  and  the  relative  qualifications  of  localities  under 
such  criteria.  Whenever  there  is  no  interest  in  constructing 
a  new  facility  to  commence  production  in  a  certain  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  proposals,  if  any, 
to  substantially  expand  existing  factory  facilities  and  in 
such  event  he  shall  base  his  determination  of  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserved  on  the  aforementioned 
criteria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  substantial  expansion 
or  expansions.  If  proportionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  the 
two  years  immediately  following  the  year  for  which  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  committed  for  any  locality,  the 
acreage  of  proportionate  shares  established  for  farms  in 
such  locality  in  each  of  such  two  years  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  smaller  of  the  acreage  committed  to  such  farms  or  the 
acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  g 
sugar^based  upon  the  yield  expectancy  initially  considered! 
hj  the  Secretary  in  distributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  to  such  locality.  , 

( B )  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  mainland  cane  industry  by  a  new  sugarcane 
processing  facility ,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  each 
crop  year  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  an  amount  of  acreage 
estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  from  the  acreage  which  would  be  allocated  to  sugarcane 
producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  each  of  three 
consecutive  crop  years  beginning  not  earlier  than  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  first  calendar  year  after  1965  for  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers 
pursuant  to  section  201  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value:  Provided,  That  the  quantity 
allocated  to  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  such  calendar \ 
year  pursuant  to  section  202(a)  (2)  {A)  is  not  less  than  twenty - 
five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  acreage  so 
reserved  for  each  of  the  three  consecutive  crop  years  shall  be 
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distributed  for  each  such  crop  year  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis,  when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any 
other  acreage  allocation  for  establishing  farm  proportionate 
shares  determined  by  him ,  on  the  condition  that  the  sugarcane 
produced  on  such  farms  shall  be  delivered  for  each  of  such  three 
consecutive  crop  years  to  the  new  processing  facility  in  the 
locality  to  which  reserve  acreage  is  committed  as  hereafter  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  reserve  acreage  esti¬ 
mated  by  him  to  y  ield  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  for  each  of  the  three  consecutive  crop  years  to  the 
locality  determined  by  him  to  receive  the  reserve,  and  such 
commitment  of  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  the 
determination  of  such  commitment  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Begister;  _  except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that 
construction  of  the  sugarcane  processing  facility  has  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  representations  made 
to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the 
reserve  acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Begister  of 
such  findings .  In  any  State  in  the  continental  United  States 
where  _  there  was  no  mill  for  commercially  processing  sugar¬ 
cane  into  sugar  in  1965,  commitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall 
be  made  to  the  locality  where  sugarcane  will  be  delivered  from 
farms  for  the  commercial  recovery  of  sugar  by  a  sugarcane 
processing  facility  or  mill  which  begins  operation  for  the  first 
time.  In  determining  commitment  of  the  reserve  acreage  and 
if  proposals  are  made  to  construct  sugarcane  processing  facil¬ 
ities  in  two  or  more  localities  where  sugarcane  production  is 
scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year  or  succeeding  years, 
the  Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and  selection  upon 
the  firmness  of  capital  commitment,  suitability  for  growing 
sugarcane,  the  lack  of  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash 
crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets, 
and  the  relative  qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria. 
The  commitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  investigation,  the  publication  of  notice  and  such 
informal  public  hearings,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap¬ 
propriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances. 

(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  to  States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  after  investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  in¬ 
formal  public  hearing. 

(5)  [In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares.]  Whether  farm 
proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined,  the  Secretary  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers 
and  small  producers  and  the  interest  of  producers  who  are  cash 
tenants,  share  tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of 
the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area  whose  past  production 
has  been  adversely,  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought, 
storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and 
uncontrollable  conditions. 

(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm 
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proportionate  shares  are  established  in  terms  of  sugarcane  acre¬ 
age,  he  may  consider  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on 
the  farm  in  addition  to  past  production  of  sugarcane  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  sugar  in  determining  proportionate  shares  as  hereto¬ 
fore  provided  in  this  subsection;  and  whenever  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  harvested  for  seed  is  considered  in  determining  farm 
proportionate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shall 
be  included  in  determining  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  301  (b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  section  301(b). 

(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  proportionate  shares 
hereunder  and  in  order  to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  resources, 
foster  greater  diversification  of  agricultural  production,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Secretary,  on  application  of  any  owner  of  a  farm  in  Puerto 
Rico,  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  4 
the  public  interest  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  or  rental  of  land  for  " 
other  productive  purposes,  to  transfer  the  sugarcane  production 
record  for  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico  owned 
by  the  applicant  to  any  other  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  owned  by 
such  applicant  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(5)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  history  jor  farm 
operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop-rotation 
program  or  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any.  such 
farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportionate 
share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released 
may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms),  but  no  produc¬ 
tion  history  shall  accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by 
virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so 
released. 

(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops  of 
sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-  | 
five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  * 
any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  quantity  oj  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  be 
allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
for  the  1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total  acreage  estimated 
to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  crop  to  relieve  hardship  on  the  part  of  produc¬ 
ers  who  planted  sugarcane  for  the  first  time  for  harvest  in  the  crop 
years  1964  and  1965  and  in  allocating  such  acreage  the  Secretary 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  amount  by  which  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  in  1965  exceeds  the  proportionate  share  for  the  1965  crop: 
with  first  consideration  in  allocating  such  acreage  to  farms  on  which 
the  1965  crop  proportionate  share  has  been  overplanted  by  more  than 
200  per  centum  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  proportionate 
shares  of  such  farms  up  to  the  acreage  growing:  Provided,  That 
acreage  allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the  1965 
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crop.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  provided  jor  in  this 
paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  such  acreages  are  provided  under 
this  paragraph. 

******* 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  and  administration  of  this  Act  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  the  payments  provided  for  in  title  III  of 
this  Act  and  such  other  amounts  as  the  Congress  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Act.  (7  U.S.C.  1152(a).) 

(b)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  allotment  to  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  for  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  the  purpose  of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such 
disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  unless 
it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof  from  appropriations 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  programs. 

******* 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Whenever  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other  emer¬ 
gency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  he  shall  be  procla¬ 
mation  suspend  the  operation,  except  as  provided  in  section  207  of  this 
Act,  of  all  the  provisions  of  title  II  above,  and,  thereafter,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  title  shall  continue  in  suspense  until  the  President  finds 
and  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  occasioned  such  suspension  no 
longer  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  investigations  and  re¬ 
ports  thereon  to  the  President  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  him  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  II  is  so 
suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  for  each  year  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United 
States  and  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  calculated 
on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  esti¬ 
mate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
If  any  country  fails  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  within 
the  quota  year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would 
be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota 
established  for  such  country  in  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of 
title  II  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)(4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be  reduced  when 
quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection  and  reimposed  in  the  same 
calendar  year. 
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?  (b)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  determines  that 
any  foreign  country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  authorization 
under  this  Act  to  import  sugar  into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  is 
allocating  the  distribution  of  such  quota  or  authorization  within  that 
country  so  as  to  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  that  country  until 
such  time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the 
discrimination  will  not  be  continued.  [Any  quantity  so  suspended 
shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  202(c)(4),  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a), 
whichever  procedure  is  applicable.]  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall 
be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  204  of  this  Act. 

[  (c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expro¬ 
priated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property  4 
of  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  * 
such  property  or  the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not 
imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature  owned 
or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  failed  within 
six  months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories 
to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizens,  including  the  prompt  payment 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  con¬ 
ciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  a  final  and  bind¬ 
ing  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months 
following  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any  quota, 
proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar 
under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  authorized  4 
for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4),  " 
or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a)  whichever  procedure 
is  applicable.] 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  has 
hereafter  ( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership 
or  control  of  the  property  or  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by 
United  States  citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens  or 
(2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restric¬ 
tive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with 
respect  to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a  like  nature  owned  or 
operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government  other 
than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  ( 3 )  imposed  upon  or  enforced 
against  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control 
of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of 
any  bilateral  or  multilateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
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States  is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the 
taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above  categories  to  take  appropriate  and 
adequate  steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  the 
prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  otherwise  seized  or  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions  or  breaches  of  such  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  conciliation  in  accordan  ce  with  procedures  under  which  final  and 
binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or 
arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  under  this 
Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner 
as  deficits  are  allocated  under  section  20 Jf  of  this  Act. 

******* 
TERMINATION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  412.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  December  31,  [1966,]  1971  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs 
Applicable  to  the  crop  year  [1966]  1971  and  previous  crop  years. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 
CHAPTER  37 
Subchapter  A — Sugar 
SEC.  4501.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

(a)  General.- — -There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  manufactured  sugar 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  at  the  rate  of  0.53  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars  therein. 
The  manufacturer  shall  pay  the  tax  with  respect  to  manufactured 
sugar  (1)  which  has  been  sold,  or  used  in  the  production  of  other 
articles,  by  the  manufacturer  during  the  preceding  month  (if  the  tax 
has  not  already  been  paid)  and  (2)  which  has  not  been  so  sold  or 
used  within  12  months  ending  during  the  preceding  calendar  month, 
after  it  was  manufactured  (if  the  tax  has  not  already  been  paid). 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  sugar  has  been  sold  or  used 
within  12  months  after  it  was  manufactured,  sugar  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  sold  or  used  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  manu¬ 
factured.  (26  U.S.C.  4501  (a)  .)^ 

(b)  Termination  of  Tax. — No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
subchapter  on  the  manufacture  or  use  of  sugar  or  articles  composed 
in  chief  value  of  sugar  after  June  30,  [1967]  1972.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
subchapter  with  respect  to  unsold  sugar  held  by  manufacturer  on 
June  30,  [1967]  1972,  or  with  respect  to  sugar  or  articles  composed 
in  chief  value  of  sugar  held  in  customs  custody  or  control  on  such  date. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become 
■effective  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1966. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS 


We  strongly  disagree  with  the  action  taken  by  the  committee  to 
establish  a  10,000-ton  sugar  quota  for  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  territory 
which  does  not  presently  produce  sugar. 

Sugar  at  the  present  time  is  in  overproduction  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Sugar  has  always  been  readily  available  to  the  United  States 
at  the  American  price,  except  for  the  2  years  following  our  decision 
not  to  purchase  from  Cuba.  While  the  American  price  is  6.75  cents 
per  pound,  high  production  has  brought  the  world  price  down  to 
1.75  cents  per  pound.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  useful  purpose  in 
deliberately  encouraging  more  production. 

As  many  of  our  allies  and  trading  partners  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  their  share  of  the  U.S.  market,  it  seems  the  height  of  foolishness 
to  encourage  yet  another  producer.  By  establishing  a  quota  for  the 
Bahamas,  we  are  depriving  these  other  countries  of  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  American  market. 

Once  the  quota  is  established  for  the  Bahama  Islands,  as  modest  as 
it  is,  the  door  is  open  for  them  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  future  years, 
with  the  claim  that  we  encouraged  them  to  go  into  sugar  production . 
There  is  already  intense  competition  for  the  American  market.  There 
is  no  point  in  adding  to  it. 

The  sugar  quota  was  not  requested  by  a  representative  of  the 
Bahamian  government,  but  rather  by  a  vice  president  of  the  Owens 
Illinois  Corp.  Owens  Illinois  has  been  conducting  logging  operations 
on  Great  Abaco  Island  and  shortly  will  complete  this  operation. 
They  determined  that  this  land  would  be  excellent  for  the  production 
of  sugar.  The  entire  quota  would  be  turned  over  to  Owens  Illinois. 
In  other  words,  we  are  granting  a  quota  not  to  a  country  but  to  a 
single  private  corporation— an  action  that  must  be  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned.  And  the  beneficiaries  of  our  largesse  will  not  be  any  Bahamian 
nationals  or  independent  farmers,  but  rather  the  giant  packaging 
company — Owens  Illinois.  We  would  be  giving  a  quota  to  a  sugar- 
producing  enterprise  that  has  not  yet  even  planted  its  first  acre. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  many  difficulties  with  countries  in  the 
Carribean  and  Central  America  due  to  the  activities  of  American 
companies  who  have  dominated  the  economy  of  these  countries  by 
their  ownership  of  most  of  the  agricultural  production — and  this  has 
been  especially  true  of  bananas.  These  companies  have  since  seen 
fit  to  lease  then'  land  to  individual  independent  farmers.  For  us  at 
this  tune  to  encourage  an  American  company  to  get  involved  in  the 
same  practice  that  led  to  problems  in  the  pact  is  a  serious  mistake. 

One  of  the  keystones  of  our  policy  in  Central  and  South  America 
is  to  encourage  land  reform.  By  granting  this  quota  to  Owbus  Illinois 
we  are  taking  a  step  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

The  above  factors  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  establishment 
of  this  quota  would  serve  neither  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
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ment,  the  sugar  industry,  nor  the  people  of  the  Bahamas.  It  would 
simply  benefit  an  individual  company  while  adding  to  the  glut  of 
sugar  which  now  already  floods  the  market.  We  therefore  oppose 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Bert  Bandstra, 

Mr.  Alec  Olson, 

Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 

Mr.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum, 

Members  of  Congress. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  HON.  CATHERINE  MAY  AND  HON. 

BOB  DOLE 


Sugar  legislation  at  best  is  highly  complex.  We  are  certain  those 
reading  the  report  without  previous  knowledge  about  the  Sugar  Act 
will  be,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  confused.  Congressman  Findley 
has  discussed  some  excellent  points  in  his  views.  We  wish  to  discuss 
three  amendments  which  should  have,  in  our  opinion,  been  included 
in  this  legislation  and  also  comment  on  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

These  three  amendments  dealt  with  efforts  to  increase  the  export 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  to  use  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  more 
effective  instrument  in  our  struggle  with  world  communism. 

WHY  NOT  ALLOCATE  DEFICITS  TO  FRIENDLY  COUNTRIES  WHO  PURCHASE 
SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES? 

We  hear  much  talk  these  days  about  increased  East-West  trade  and 
the  necessity  of  improving  our  balance  of  payments,  increasing  the 
income  of  farmers,  reducing  surpluses,  providing  employment,  and 
other  assorted  arguments  used  by  the  administration.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  this  administration  is  really  concerned  about 
increased  trade  with  friendly  nations  who  scramble  for  U.S.  sugar 
quotas.  Deficits  will  occur,  and  it  is  our  feeling  that  allocation  of 
deficits  should  go  to  those  countries  who,  in  exchange  for  the  alloca¬ 
tion,  would  agree  to  purchase  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  administration — particularly  the  State 
Department — strongly  objects  to  the  proposition  of  bilateral  trade. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  provides  that  in  allocating  the  Cuban  reserve 
and  in  allocating  sugar  deficits,  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Section  202  (c)  (4)  (A)  of  the  present  act  carries  this  language  in 
regard  to  the  Cuban  reserve  and  section  204(a)  of  the  present  act 
carries  similar  language  in  regard  to  the  allocation  of  deficits. 

Without  reciting  the  entire  record,  we  feel  certain  the  overwhelming 
view  of  the  committee  is  that  the  administration  has  virtually  ignored 
these  two  provisions  in  the  present  sugar  law.  Several  well-docu¬ 
mented  cases  of  the  administration’s  refusal  to  follow  the  spirit  of 
these  provisions  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  committee. 

The  administration’s  sugar  bill,  H.R.  10496,  proposed  to  drop 
entirely  these  two  provisions  in  the  present  Sugar  Act.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has,  however,  partially  restored  this  language  in  the  section  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  remnants  of  the  Cuban  reserve.  This 
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section,  known  as  the  little  globol  quota  section,  contains  the  following 
language  adopted  by  the  committee: 

In  authorizing  the  importation  of  such  sugar  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  countries  which  agree  to 
purchase  for  dollars  additional  quantities  of  United  States 
agricultural  products. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  language  of  this  nature  in  regard  to 
the  allocation  of  deficits. 

During  the  committee’s  consideration  of  this  bill,  we  attempted  to 
put  effective  language  into  the  provision  of  the  bill  dealing  with  both 
the  little  global  quota  and  the  allocation  of  deficits.  This  attempt 
failed  by  a  vote  of  16  to  14. 

The  language  of  the  Dole  amendment,  which  would  amend  the  bill 
in  regard  to  both  the  “little  global  quota”  and  the  allocation  of  deficits 
is  as  follows : 

)  At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert: 

In  making  allocations  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
friendly  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  for  dollars  additional 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert: 

In  making  allocations  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  (except  as  to  deficits  allocated 
among  countries  of  the  Central  American  Common  Market) 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  friendly  countries  agreeing 
to  purchase  for  dollars  additional  United  States  agricultural 
commodities. 

This  amendment  would  have  clearly  established  a  preference,  in 
the  distribution  of  foreign  and  domestic  deficits,  for  those  friendly 
countries  agreeing  to  purchase  for  dollars  additional  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities.  While  the  exact  benefit  is  somewhat  speculative — 
depending  upon  the  deficits — a  conservative  estimate  could  mean 
disposal  of  around  $40-million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  farm  commodities 
\  per  year.  Assuming  total  normal  deficits  to  be  around  300,000  tons 
/  or  600  million  pounds  at  6 cents  per  pound  U.S.  value,  the  potential 
additional  dollar  market  of  U.S.  surpluses  during  the  5-year  span  of 
this  bill  could  possibly  be  increased  by  $200  million. 

This  amendment  was  not  a  new  idea,  but  was  nonetheless  rejected 
largely  because  the  members  of  the  committee  felt  its  adoption  might 
displease  the  State  Department. 

Our  first  obligation  must  be  to  assure  ourselves  that  this  legislation 
is  not  only  fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties  involved,  but  whenever 
possible,  our  country  should  receive  every  legitimate  benefit.  Cer¬ 
tainly  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  free  world  countries, 
in  exchange  for  additional  sugar  quotas,  would  seem  to  be  more  in 
the  national  interest  than  beating  the  drums  for  increased  trade  with 
Communist  Russia  at  the  very  time  Russia  is  actively  engaged  in 
opposing  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  other  places  around  the  world. 
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OPTIONAL  IMPORT  FEE 

Another  amendment  discussed  but  not  offered  because  of  the 
committee’s  rejection  of  import  fees,  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  beginning  with  calendar  year  1967,  the 
authority  for  the  imposition  of  import  fees  as  set  forth  in 
this  section  shall  not  be  operative  with  respect  to  any  single 
country  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  country  holding  a 
sugar  quota  under  this  Act  has,  during  the  previous  year, 
expended  the  dollars  earned  as  a  result  of  sugar  sales  in  the 
United  States  for  goods  or  services  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  is  self-explantory  and  represents  another  effort  to 
encourage  those  countries  receiving  sugar  quotas  to  buy  our  surplus 
commodities.  When  this  amendment  was  initially  discussed,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  some  committee  members  that  the  United  States  enjoyed 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  all  countries  receiving  U.S.  sugar 
quotas.  At  Mr.  Dole’s  request,  Vladimir  N.  Pregelj,  analyst  in  the 
International  Trade  and  Finance,  Library  of  Congress,  prepared  a 
table  which  indicates  that  we  do  not  enjoy  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  many  of  the  countries  seeking  and  receiving  increased  sugar 
quotas  such  as  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  the  Philippines.  Here  again  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  impose  an  import  fee  unless  the  country 
holding  a  sugar  quota  under  this  act  had  during  the  previous  year 
expended  the  dollars  earned  as  a  result  of  sugar  sales  in  the  United 
States  for  goods  or  services  produced  in  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  concerns  not  only  purchases  of  agricultural  commodities, 
but  other  goods  and  services  and  again,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  a  very  serious  problem. 


imports  quotas,  1 964  1 
[Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 
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SHOULD  QUOTAS  BE  GRANTED  COUNTRIES  WHO  SHIP  TO  OR  TRADE  WITH 
NORTH  VIETNAM,  CUBA,  RED  CHINA,  OR  NORTH  KOREA? 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  legislation  is  that  quotas  are 
granted  to  countries  which,  in  the  past  and  perhaps  at  present,  either 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  or  have  ships  under  their  registry  which 
are  carrying  militarily  significant  goods  and  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
or  other  hostile  nations.  In  our  opinion,  this  Congress  should  not 
grant  a  1-pound  sugar  quota  to  any  country  which  either  sells,  fur¬ 
nishes,  or  ships  any  war  materials  or  strategic  goods  or  materials  to 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Red  China,  or  North  Korea,  and  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  this  Mr.  Dole  offered  the  following  amendment: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert : 

Sec.  213.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if  the  President  determines  that  any  country  receiving  a 
sugar  quota  under  this  Act  is  selling,  furnishing,  or  shipping 
any  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials  or  any  other  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  or  of  strategic 
significance  to  the  conduct  of  war,  including  petroleum 
products  to  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  or  any  other  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  does  not  have  diplomatic  relations, 
he  shall  immediately  suspend  such  country’s  quota  and 
reallocate  it  to  other  foreign  countries  as  provided  in  section 
204:  Provided,  That  if  the  President  further  finds  that  the 
suspension  of  any  country’s  sugar  quota  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest,  he  may  permit  such  country  to 
continue  to  maintain  its  sugar  quota  and  he  shall  report  any 
findings  and  determinations  made  under  this  section  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate.  All  findings  and  determinations  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  within 
seven  days  of  submission  to  the  committees  and  shall  contain 
a  statement  by  the  President  of  the  reasons  for  his  deter¬ 
minations. 

The  matter  of  free  world  shipping;  for  North  Vietnam  was  first 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  by  Congressman  Chamberlain  of 
Michigan  on  July  22,  1965.  Congressman  Chamberlain  provided  for 
the  Record  certain  unclassified  figures  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  showing  that  401  ships  flying  the  flags  of  the  free  world 
nations  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports  during  1964  and  that  another 
74  free  world  ships  had  visited  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  from 
•January  through  June  of  1965. 

This  is  the  most  recent  unclassified  information  available,  but  it 
would  appear  there  is  every  likelihood  this  Congress  will  be  granting 
sizable  sugar  quotas  to  countries  now  engaged  in  shipping  their 
products  or  products  of  other  free  world  countries  to  North  Vietnam. 

When  this  amendment  was  offered  in  the  committee  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  already  contained  language  which  would  take  care  of 
such  situations.  The  language  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds 
that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part 
thereof  for  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States,  such  quota  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  suspended,  and  such  importation 
shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  the  other  countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)(3)(A) 
(other  than  any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended)  cn  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries. 

The  above  language  is  ambiguous  and  full  of  bureaucratic  loopholes 
and  may  or  may  not  apply  to  this  very  serious  problem  which,  in 
our  opinion,  requires  immediate  action  by  this  Congress.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  contains  specific  language  removing  a  sugar  quota  from 
any  nation  which  expropriates  property  of  American  citizens  without 
due  process  of  law.  It  should  also  contain  specific  language  dealing 
with  significant  and  other  military  shipments  to  Vietnam. 

Every  member  will  find  it  interesting  to  review  the  comments  of 
Congressman  Chamberlain  commencing  on  page  17334,  Congressional 
Record,  July  22;  his  comments  on  July  28,  commencing  on  page  17914 
of  the  Record;  and  his  comments  of  August  19,  1965,  commencing  on 
page  20231  of  the  Record.  We  would  suggest  that  careful  attention 
be  paid  to  those  countries  receiving  sugar  quotas  (as  listed  in  the 
majority  report)  as  compared  to  those  countries  which  through  June 
30,  1965  (later  data  not  available),  carried  goods  and  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam  or  otherwise  furnished  supplies  to  our  enemy. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCERS 

While  the  domestic  beet  industry  has  agreed  to  most  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  dealing  with  domestic  production  and  marketing 
of  sugar,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  the  whole,  U.S.  sugar- 
beet  producers  have  not  received  nearly  the  equitable  treatment  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

H.R.  11135  simply  allows  the  domestic  beet  grower  to  market 
the  sugar  he  produced  in  response  to  and  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

It  does  not  allow  him  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  until  U.S.  consumption  reaches  10.4  million  tons. 

It  does  not  provide  for  any  further  expansion  of  the  domestic  beet 
industry  by  new  producers  in  new  producing  areas. 

It  does  not  free  him  from  acreage  restrictions  and  marketing  con¬ 
trols.  In  fact,  old  growers  took  an  average  acreage  cut  of  ll1/? 
percent  for  1965 — even  higher  in  some  areas,  such  as  Kansas — and 
will  take  a  cut  of  5  to  7)^  percent  in  1966. 

Finally,  it  gives  him  only  about  one-third  of  the  Cuban  reserve 
with  the  rest  of  the  Cuban  quota  being  distributed  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  the  committee  could  have  written  a  much 
better  bill.  We  are  disappointed  that  we  did  not  do  so,  and  hope  that 
further  efforts  to  improve  this  legislation  will  be  pursued. 

Catherine  May. 

Bob  Dole. 


OPPOSING  VIEWS  OF  HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 
Sugar  Act  in  Conflict  With  U.S.  Trade  Objectives 

This  legislation  is  in  direct  conflict  with  avowed  U.S.  objectives  in 
foreign  trade. 

Acting  under  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, *U.S. 
negotiators  at  Geneva  are  striving  for  lower  trade  barriers  so  as  to 
promote  a  freer  movement  of  commerce  among  nations.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  to  eliminate  or  reduce  quotas  and 
other  restrictive  devices  imposed  by  other  nations  which  have  the 
effect  of  discriminating  against  American  products. 

We  could  examine  more  easily  and  accurately  the  mote  in  the  eye 
of  others  if  we  would  first  remove  the  beam  from  our  own. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Of  all  American  schemes  to  rig  markets  and  control  production — 
and  we  have  them  in  embarrassing  abundance — this  one  should  qualify 
as  the  prototype  for  complexity,  extent  of  Government  power  and 
absence  of  competitive  conditions.  It  makes  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  absolute  czar  of  sugar.  Not  1  pound  can  move  legally 
without  his  authority. 

The  act  has  several  purposes: 

1.  To  protect  domestic  producers.  The  tropics  are  best  suited  to 
sugar  production,  and  because  of  this,  little  or  no  sugar  would  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  were  it  not  for  protection.  Under  the 
Sugar  Act,  approximately  60  percent  of  the  sugar  we  use  is  produced 
domestically. 

2.  To  assure  dependable  supplies.  Foreign  countries  providing  us 
with  the  other  40  percent  of  our  requirements  are  guaranteed  premium 
prices.  Because  U.S.  prices  are  higher,  dependable  supplies  are 
assured. 

3.  To  stabilize  prices  at  reasonable  levels.  Under  successive 
Sugar  Acts,  prices  have  remained  relatively  stable. 

This  should  not  be  surprising.  If  Government  controlled  the 
supply  of  shoes  the  same  as  sugar  the  American  consumer  could  be 
assured  stable  shoe  prices.  But  $15  shoes  would  probably  be  selling 
$25.  Prices  which  are  pegged  high  and  kept  there  by  tight  Govern¬ 
ment  controls  are  naturally  very  stable. 

Whether  these  stable  prices  are  reasonable  is  open  to  question. 
If  the  American  homemaker  were  confronted  with  the  choice  between 
Canada-priced  sugar  (currently  about  8  cents  a  pound  on  the  grocery 
shelf)  and  U.S.-priced  sugar  (about  11  cents),  she  would  quickly 
identify  the  Canadian  item  as  reasonable  and  the  U.S.  item  as  not. 
As  a  practical  matter,  she  has  no  such  choice. 

HOW  THE  PROGRAM  OPERATES 

Currently,  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  is  about  $2  a  hundredweight. 
The  comparable  U.S.  price  is  about  $5.50.  These  figures  are  adjusted 
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for  transportation  and  the  tariff  fee  of  62  cents  per  hundredweight, 
which  applies  to  all  imports  except  those  from  the  Philippines. 
Under  a  treaty  agreement,  the  Philippine  sugar  tariff  is  on  a  graduated 
scale  which  will  not  reach  the  full  amount  imposed  on  other  countries 
until  1975. 

The  inflated  PT.S.  price  is  achieved  and  maintained  through  supply 
control  which  is  completely  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
By  controlling  all  marketings  and  imports,  he  forces  prices  to  the 
desired  artificial  level  and  keeps  them  there. 

Congress  specifies  what  countries  will  share  in  the  foreign  quotas, 
how  big  a  piece  each  will  get  and  who  will  share  in  the  fill-in  business 
when — due  to  the  weather  or  other  factors — countries  do  not  meet 
their  quotas. 

The  U.S.  part  of  the  pie  is  also  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Production  is  controlled  through  Federal  licensing  of 
mills.  Each  mill  contracts  for  supplies  from  individual  farmers. 
Authority  for  acreage  allotments  is  also  in  the  act,  as  a  secondary 
means  of  production  control. 

U.S.  sugar  farmers  benefit  from  two  forms  of  Government  action. 
They  produce  for  the  artificially  high  market  price.  They  also  get 
direct  payments. 

These  payments  are  graduated,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  farm. 
They  range  from  30  cents  per  hundredweight  for  the  big  farms  to  80 
cents  for  the  smallest. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  these  payments  to  some  individual 
company-farmers,  here  are  the  25  highest  payments  for  the  1963  crop: 


U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Florida _  $1,  104,  613.  05 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  1,  074,  520.  77 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  574,  552.  89 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  Puerto  Rico _  569,  233.  42 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  559,  892.  84 

Waialua  Ag.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  549,  392.  78 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Florida _  548,  282.  33 

Liice  &  Co.,  Puerto  Rico _  539,  645.  20 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii _ _  460,  721.  35 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  444,  611.  23 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  399,  285.  52 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  368,  795.  14 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii _  362,  866.  55 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co.,  Hawaii _  359,  090.  02 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Louisiana _  356,  593.  10 

Antonio  Roig  Suers.  S.  en  C.,  Puerto  Rico _  346,  517.  03 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii _  344,  705.  63 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii _  332,  175.  94 

Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  312,  628.  01 

Puna  Sigar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  298,  803.  48 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii _  296,  631.  39 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  294,  161.  87 

Plutehinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  287,  647.  39 

Sue.  J.  Serralles,  Puerto  Rico _  273,  404.  51 

Onomea  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii _  268,  893.  31 


Because  of  these  direct  payments — and  the  62-cent  tariff — raw 
sugar  produced  locally  is  about  $1.20  per  hundredweight  more  costly 
than  sugar  imported  under  quotas  from  foreign  producers.  It  is 
about  $4.70  higher  than  the  price  at  which  sugar  presently  moves  in 
world  markets. 
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COST  OF  PROGRAM 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  Sugar  Act  is  very  costly  for  U.S. 
consumers.  For  example,  the  shelf  price  of  sugar  in  Canada  recently 
was  8  cents  a,  pound  compared  with  11  cents  in  the  United  States. 
Canada  is  within  a  British-protected  market  and  prices  below  8 
cents  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

At  present  prices,  the  value  of  the  “quota  premium” — approxi¬ 
mately  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the  U.S.  price  of 
raw  sugiir — is  about  $3.50  per  hundredweight,  or  $70  a  ton.  If  the 
United  States  consumes  10  million  tons  as  expected  during  the  next 
year,  this  means  the  Sugar  Act  will  impose  a  burden  of  at  least 
$700  million  on  U.S.  consumers. 

Of  the  10  million  tons,  about  4  million  will  be  purchased  under 
foreign  quotas.  Thus,  the  “quota  premium”  for  the  foreign  part 
alone  is  about  $280  million. 

)  This  bill  will  authorize  the  program  for  5  years.  If  prices  average 
out  at  present  levels  for  the  5  years,  this  legislation  will  put  a  burden 
of  about  $3.5  billion  on  consumers  for  the  whole  package,  or  $1.4 
billion  for  the  foreign-aid  part  alone. 

A  proper  evaluation  of  the  program’s  cost  must,  of  course,  give 
consideration  to  the  importance  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  domestic 
sugar  production.  The  domestic  part  gives  livelihood  to  many  tax- 
paying  U.S.  citizens.  Some  argue  that  domestic  sugar  production  is 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  national  security. 

The  question  is  where  and  how  the  line  is  drawn.  In  my  view, 
this  legislation  puts  the  line  far  beyond  the  limits  of  reason. 

A  substantial  amount  of  domestic  production  could  be  protected 
at  far  less  cost  through  a  simple  tariff  pegged  at  $2  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

Dependable  additional  supplies  could  be  assured  through  private 
contractual  arrangements — -as  they  are  in  the  case  of  many  raw 
materials — without  the  tight  Government  controls  embodied  in  this 
program. 

Even  if  the  Government-control  approach  is  retained,  dependable 
supplies  could  be  assured  at  a  premium  price  far  below  the  present 
(one. 

The  price  paid  to  foreign  suppliers  is  presently  nearly  three  times 
the  world  price. 

This  is  profiteering  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  consumers  are  forced 
to  pick  up  the  tab.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other 
agencies  which  are  intended  to  protect  the  public  interest  are  power¬ 
less  to  act  in  this  case,  because  the  profiteering  is  not  only  sanctioned, 
but  promoted  and  carried  out  by  the  Government  itself. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LOBBYISTS 

Because  this  legislation  is  such  a  sugary  plum  for  foreigners  lucky- 
enough  to  get  a  piece,  lobbying  has  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
level. 
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I  was  unable  to  question  lobbyists  who  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  concerning  their  fees  and  services  performed  (see  p.  203  of  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  10496),  but  I  was  able  to  secure  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Foreign  Agents  Registrations  Section  of  the  Justice 
Department,  where  filing  by  these  lobbyists  is  required  every  6 
months. 

The  fees  range  from  relatively  modest  retainers  of  $3,000  a  year — 
two  lobbyists  fall  in  that  range — to  $50,000  a  year — two  at  this  level — 
several  in  the  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  year  rung,  and  others  in  between. 

Most  of  the  lobbyists  either  represent  foreign  governments  directly 
or  government-controlled  sugar  enterprises. 

Public  money — and  only  public  money — is  involved.  The  lobbyists 
have  one  clear  objective:  to  get  as  much  of  the  sugar  pie  as  possible. 
In  effect,  their  fees  are  covered  by  the  American  taxpayers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  because  the  sugar  program — which  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — makes  possible  the  sugary 
premium  prices  for  foreign  countries  lucky  enough  to  get  quotas. 

Lobbying  in  behalf  of  sugar  legislation  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
costly  and  more  extensive  than  that  in  behalf  of  any  other  legislation 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have  made  several  inquiries  and  have  learned  of 
no  other  legislation  which  has  called  forth  as  witnesses  such  an 
impressive  string  of  well-paid  private  attorneys  representing  foreign 
governments.  For  that  matter,  private  attorneys  representing  foreign 
governments  are  unknown  as  witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  sets  the  guidelines  for  foreign  aid  programs  even 
more  extensive  than  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Sugar  Act  touches  intimately  on  foreign  policy.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  influenced  tremendously  the  economic  development  of  many 
small  countries.  Cuba,  for  example,  once  had  a  diversified  agriculture. 
Preferential  treatment  which  Cuba  for  many  years  received  from  the 
United  States  on  sugar  quotas  eventually  shifted  Cuba  to  a  one-crop 
economy.  Sugar  quotas  undoubtedly  have  figured  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  several  Latin  American  governments.  Like  it  or  not,  the  Sugar 
Act  has  built  into  it  the  seeds  of  war  and  peace. 

Sugar  quotas  caused  rioting  in  Argentina  in  1962.  Whether  the 
committee  action  this  year  reducing  to  one-third  the  quota  sought 
by  the  administration  for  Argentina  will  cause  trouble  again  remains) 
to  be  seen.  Certainly  the  Peronistas  are  strong  in  sugar  areas  of 
Argentina. 

Some  of  the  fees  paid  to  lobbyists  are  shockingly  high.  They  are 
so  high  they  raise  questions.  For  example,  what  do  the  clients  get 
for  the  money?  How  does  an  attorney  justify  a  fee  of  $50,000  a  year? 
Maybe  he  does  things  and  performs  services  that  do  not  readily  come 
to  mind,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  them  are  overpaid.  But  would 
foreign  countries  continue  year  after  year  to  overpay  them?  The 
lobbyists  should  have  the  opportunity  to  explain  why  they  get  so 
much. 


Table  1. — Information  on  sugar  lobbyists 
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Table  2. — Comparison  of  foreign  sugar  quotas  for  nations  other  than  the  Philippine 
Islands  under  H.R.  11135  and  administration  proposal,  both  computed  at  9.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  annual  U.S.  consumption  ( short  tons,  raw  value ) 


Country 


(A)  Countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic _ _ _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 

Peru _ _ _ 

British  West  Indies _ 

Ecuador _ _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ _ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Guatemala _ _ 

Venezuela _ _ _ _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti _ _ _ 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Bolivia... _ _ _ _ 

Honduras _ _ _ 

(B)  Countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Australia _ 

Republic  of  China _ 

India _ 

South  Africa _ _ 

Fiji _ 

Thailand _ 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _ 

Malagasy  Republic _ _ _ 

Total _ 


II.R.  11135  as 
reported  by 
House  Agri¬ 
culture  Com¬ 
mittee 

H.R.  10496  as 
recommended 
by  the  admin¬ 
istration 

340. 925 

390. 135 

340. 925 

385,  854 

340.  925 

221,  558 

272,  013 

240,  824 

150. 397 

122,  017 

50,  267 

49.  770 

42. 970 

50,  841 

42. 970 

27.  829 

42. 159 

34,  786 

38,511 

40,  672 

32.  836 

35,  321 

30,  809 

2,  676 

30, 403 

17, 125 

28,  782 

18,  731 

25,134 

14,  449 

21,  485 

63,685 

19.804 

4.  281 

4.  054 

None 

4.  054 

None 

162, 152 

186,772 

67, 293 

67, 431 

64,861 

96,  865 

29, 693 

96, 865 

24,323 

45, 489 

19, 864 

None 

14,188 

14, 985 

6, 081 

9,098 

6, 081 

9,098 

6, 081 

7,492 

2, 260, 000 

2, 260, 000 

0 


How  effective  are  the  lobbyists  in  getting  what  they  want?  The 
results  are  mixed. 

One  of  them  was  given  credit  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  for 
rallying  a  foreign-producer  protest  of  sufficient  magnitude  that  the 
Johnson  administration  dropped  plans  to  recommend  a  “recapture” 
arrangement  which,  at  present  prices,  would  have  enriched  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  $80  million  a  year.  (See  p.  182  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
10496.) 

ihe  “recapture”  proposal  had  been  recommended  earlier  this  year 
by  the  “sugar  industry,”  a  group  of  U.S.  firms  interested  in  sugar 
production  and  processing.  Included  were  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
industry,  mainland  cane  sugar  industry,  Hawaiian  sugar  industry, 
Puerto  Rican  sugar  industry  and  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’ 
Association.  At  the  request  of  the  administration,  this  group  made 
proposals  for  Sugar  Act  revision.  The  “recapture”  proposal  was 
included  in  them. 

It  would  have  established  next  year  “an  import  fee  on  foreign  sugar” 
which  would  be  1  cent  per  pound  or  one-half  the  difference  between 
the  U.S.  price  objective  and  the  world  raw  sugar  price — whichever  is 
less. 

Under  present  prices,  the  1-cent  provision  would  operate,  and  it 
would  yield  about  $80  million  a  year. 

In  a  statement  March  29,  the  “sugar  industry”  said  the  import  fee 
would  “tend  to  discourage  overexpansion  of  world  sugar  production 
and  tend  to  facilitate  achievement  of  price  objectives  of  the  act.”' 
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This  provision — worth  $80  million  a  year  to  U.S.  taxpayers — Avas 
■dropped.  In  committee  I  offered  an  amendment  to  restore  the  import 
fee.  My  amendment  was  defeated. 

Philippine  sugar  interests  seem  to  be  well  represented. 

Under  a  longstanding  treaty,  the  Philippines  get  a  basic  quota  of 
980,000  tons  and,  as  mentioned  before,  a  sliding  scale  on  the  tariff. 
In  the  present  legislation,  the  Philippines  get  an  extra  quota  of  70,000 
tons  annually.  In  addition,  they  get  10.86  percent  of  all  increase  in 
sugar  consumption  between  the  levels  of  9.7  million  tons  and  10.4 
million  tons.  This  will  yield  an  additional  quota  of  about  30,000  tons 
the  first  year  of  this  legislation. 

A  tidbit  in  H.R.  10496  gave  the  Philippines  47.22  percent  of  any 
deficit  which  occm’s  in  domestic  quota  production.  Based  on  past 
performance,  this  will  yield  the  Philippines  an  additional  150,000  tons 
a  year. 

But  this  was  not  enough. 

After  the  Philippines  examined  the  language  of  the  bill,  they  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Philippines  were  not  given  47.22  percent  of  deficits 
which  might  occur  in  all  foreign  quotas  too. 

The  result  was  a  new  sugar  bill,  H.R.  11135,  introduced  the  day 
after  the  committee  had  thought  it  had  taken  final  action  reporting 
the  bill.  It  gives  the  Philippines  47.22  percent  of  all  quota  deficits, 
foreign  and  domestic  (except  for  the  six  Central  American  Common 
Market  countries). 

In  both  versions,  the  Philippines  get  an  increase  of  more  than  3,000 
tons  in  a  special  category  called  direct  consumption.  This  sugar  is 
refined,  not  raw.  The  Philippines  is  one  of  two  countries  enjoying 
this  special  privilege  and  the  only  one  getting  an  increase. 

Not  all  countries  which  had  lobbyists  got  increased  quotas,  but  each 
of  the  nine  countries  which  got  quotas  for  the  first  time  this  year  had 
lobbyists.  Argentina  did  not  hire  a  lobbyist,  reportedly  because  it 
thought  it  was  not  the  thing  to  do.  The  Argentina  quota  is  cut  to 
about  one-third  the  level  recommended  by  the  administration. 

STUDY  IS  NEEDED 

A  thorough  study  of  sugar  is  needed.  Many  questions  need 
answers.  Among  them  are  these: 

What  price  advantage  is  needed  to  assure  dependable  supplies  from 
foreign  producers? 

To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  were  the  sugar  price  increases  in  1963-64 
caused  by  the  “global  quotas”  imposed  by  the  1962  act? 

Does  the  domestic  program  keep  inefficient  producers  in  business 
and  thus  bring  excessive  profits  to  the  efficient  producers,  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent? 

What  effect  does  the  program  have  on  economic  and  political  de¬ 
velopments  in  quota  countries? 

Do  foreign  governments  actually  get  the  foreign-aid  component  of 
U.S.  sugar  prices,  or  does  it  simply  enrich  private  firms? 

What  level  of  domestic  sugar  production  is  required  by  national 
security  considerations? 

A  proposal  was  recently  made  for  the  study  of  sugar  legislation  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  determine  its  economic  impact. 
The  Congress  might  profit  from  a  study  of  this  program  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  or  by  the  staff  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  has 
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and  extensive  background  in  tariff  and  quota  matters.  Curiously, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  completely  bypassed,  although  the 
legislation  intimately  involves  tariff  and  other  revenue. 

WAYS  BILL  COULD  BE  IMPROVED 

The  most  needed  improvement  is  reduction  of  the  bill’s  foreign-aid 
component.  A  quota  premium  worth  more  than  the  world  market 
price  of  raw  sugar  is  nonsense.  It  is  not  needed  to  assure  dependable 
supplies. 

One  way  to  cut  is  to  restore  the  “import  fee”  which  the  Kennedy 
administration  proposed  but  the  Johnson  administration  later  dropped. 
This  would  cut  the  foreign-aid  component  from  about  $280  million 
a  year,  to  about  $200  million. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  increase  the  sugar  tariff  from  its 
present  level  of  62  cents  per  hundredweight  to  $2.  This  would  trans¬ 
fer  over  $100  million  of  the  foreign-aid  gravy  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  M 

Still  another  possibility  would  be  to  reduce  U.S.  sugar  prices.  ^ 
This  probably  would  force  out  some  of  the  less  efficient  domestic 
producers. 

The  best  improvement  would  be  to  drop  the  act  entirely,  and  rely 
on  a  simple  tariff  to  give  desired  domestic  protection.  The  tariff 
approach  would  end  Government  rule  of  sugar.  All  foreign  producers 
would  have  fair  and  equal  access  to  the  U.S.  market.  All  domestic 
farmers  would  have  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  tariff- 
protected  business. 

To  provide  time  for  an  objective  study  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  wise  to  deal  at  this  time  only  with  stopgap  legislation 
needed  to  meet  marketing  problems  of  domestic  producers,  and  leave 
the  foreign-quota  problem  to  next  year. 
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Paul  Findley. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  451 

H.  R.  11135 

[Report  No.  1046] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  17, 1965 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

September  21, 1965 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Corigress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 

7  tence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 

8  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 

9  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “Sep- 
10  tember  30”. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  (1)  Por  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appor¬ 
tioning  among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar -  3, 025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  1, 100, 000 

Hawaii _  1,  HO,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1, 140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total _  6,390,000 


“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
there  shall  be  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for 
such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 
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(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus 
10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“  (2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  pro¬ 
rating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  established  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206) . 

“(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through  1971,  in¬ 
clusive,  for  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under 


4 


1  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  required 

2  to  establish  quotas  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 

3  subsection  for  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among  for- 


4  eign  countries  on  the  following  basis : 

5  “  (A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


“Country 

Cuba _ 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic 

Brazil _ 

Peru _ 

British  West  Indies. 

Ecuador _ 

F rench  West  Indies. 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti _ 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ 

British  Honduras- 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ 


Per  centum 
___  44.25 

_ _  8. 41 

_ _  8.  41 

___  8.41 
___  6.71 
___  3.71 
1.24 
1.06 
1.06 

_ _  1.  04 

.95 
.81 
.  76 
.75 

_ _  .  71 

_ _  .  62 

_ _  .53 

_ _  .  49 

.10 
.  10 


6  “(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


“Country  Per  centum 

Australia _  4.  00 

Republic  of  China _  1.  66 

India _  1.  60 

South  Africa _  .  73 

Fiji -  .  60 

Thailand _  .  49 

Mauritius _  .  35 

Swaziland _  .  15 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _ _  .  15 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  15 


7  “  (4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each  subsequent 

8  calendar  year,  for  Ireland,  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 

9  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar;  and  for  the  calendar  year 
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1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  the  Bahama 
Islands,  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  obtains  such  assur¬ 
ances  from  each  such  country  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
prior  to  January  1  of  each  such  calendar  year  that  the  quota 
for  such  year  will  be  blledr-  filled  with  sugar  'produced,  in 
such  country 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),and  (f)  are  hereby  amended 
and  subsection  (g)  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act— 
“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  Cuba  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such 
quota  shall  be  prorated  as  follows : 

“(i)  any  quantity  up  to  and  including  the 
amount-  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determi¬ 
nation  up  to  and  including  the  amount  of  ten  mil¬ 
lion  short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201  shall 
be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  of 
the  percentages  stated  therein;  and,  in  addition, 

“  (h)  any  quantity  in  eseess  of  the  amount  of 
quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determination  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw 
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value,  under  section  201,  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  paragraph  &  (3)  (A) 
of  subsection  (c)  that  are  members  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  on  the  basis  of  the  per¬ 
centages  stated  therein. 

“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  he  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  he  permitted. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota 
so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  he  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (other  than 
any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  or  suspended)  on 
the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as 
defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
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by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a, 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation 
from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in 
effect  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or 
may  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  In  authorizing  the  importation 
of  such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for  dollars 
additional  quantities  of  United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers 
under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same 
calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  increase  in 
requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this  sub¬ 
section. 
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“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the 
importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“  (3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country 
ether  than  Ireland  for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period 
of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign 
country  fails,  subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established 
for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“-fa)-  (A)  the  quota  established  under  section 
202(b),  and  the  quotas  established  under  sections 
202  (c)  and  202  (d)  (1)  for  any  country  having  a 
quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  of  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
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reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which 
such  country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year-j  and  year:  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar;  and 

a-fh)-  (B)  the  quota  established  under  section 
202  (c)  and  section  202  (d)  (1)  for  any  such  coun¬ 
try  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw7 
value,  or  more  shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i) 
the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such 
quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota 
was  not  filled  were  less  than  130  per  centum  of  such 
quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  under  either  subpara¬ 
graphs  (A)  or  (B )  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of 
such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring 
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thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  events) , 
of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or 
other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported 
sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota 
for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (ii)  the  reduction  in  quota  for  any 
country  having  a  quota  established  under  section 
202  (c)  and  section  202  (d)  (1)  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year  of  two  himdred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  or  more  shall  be  limited,  if  the 
quota  for  any  such  country  on  July  1  of  the  year 
in  which  such  quota  was  not  filled  is  less 
than  130  per  centum  of  its  quota  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year,  to  the  larger  of  -fAj-  (1 )  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less 
than  42b  115  per  centum  of  the  quotas  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  or  -{U)-  (2)  the  amount  by  which  its 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than  such  quota 
on  July  U  and  -finf  in  no  event  shah  the  quota  for 
the  Pepubhc  of  the  Philippines  he  reduced  to  an 
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amount  less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugarv  July  1. 

“  (5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section 
204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and 
the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) . 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota 
or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of  Cuba  under 
subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section,  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  resinned  by  the  United  States,  such  quota  shall 
be  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  finds  appropriate: 
Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be 
restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year  following  such  find¬ 
ing  by  the  President.  The  temporary  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
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“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction 
exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 
domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“  (g)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country 
and  the  quantity  authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country 
under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 
such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
domestic  area  or  foreign  country  listed  in  section  202  (c) 
(3)  (A)  will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise 
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the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to 
it  an  amoimt  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the 
deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries :  Provided,  That  any  deficit  resulting  from 
the  inability^  of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be 
allocated  to  the  other  member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries :  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum 
per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum 
equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota 
and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled 
amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A) 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c) 
(3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion 
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such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  with 
a  quota  established  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) 
or  section  202  (c)  (4)  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and 
shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 
of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (3) 
(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun¬ 
tries  :  Provided ,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 
centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip¬ 
pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  for  any  country  listed  in  section  202  (c)(3)(B), 
he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  so 
listed  in  seetion  20-2  (c)  (3) -(B)-  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
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the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (3)  (B)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is 
required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated 
to  any  country  whose  quota  has  been  suspended  or  withheld 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  202.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate 
deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  im¬ 
portation  during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any 
deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allo¬ 
cated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest, 
any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to 
countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or 
more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis 
as  the  President  finds  appropriate. 

“  (b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 
any  foreign  country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided , 
That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot 
fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202 
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(d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  clue  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following  two  new  sentences:  “The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1966  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market¬ 
ings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allot¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  of  operation  of  a  new  sugarcane  processing  facility 
or  mill  that  begins  the  production  of  sugar  from  sugarcane 
for  the  first  time  after  the  calendar  year  1966.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota 
for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of 
or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past 
marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  establishing 
an  allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is 
necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  non- 
affiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  or  any  processor 
of  sugarcane  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable 
carryover  of  sugar  in  relation  to  other  processors  in  the 
area:  Provided,  That  the  marketing  allotment  of  any  such 
processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  pro- 
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vision  above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  and  the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of 
sugarcane  shall  not  he  increased  under  this  provision  above 
an  allotment  equal  to  the  effective  inventory  of  sugar  of  sucli 
processor  on  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  made,  except  that  the  marketing  allotment  for 
1965  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane,  other  than  a  processor- 
refiner,  who  had  a  physical  inventory  of  sugar  on  January  1, 
1964,  equal  to  55  per  centum  or  more  of  his  1963  crop  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  increased  by  an  additional  six  thousand 
two  hundred  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value:  Provided, 
further,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allotments 
made  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  and  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  areas  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be 
limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  area  for  each  calendar  year/’;  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction 
in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed 
by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as  re¬ 
duced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allotment 
in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any  allot¬ 
ment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year 
shall  he  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.” 
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Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico  of  any  sugar-contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided,  That  the 
quantity  to  he  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 
area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually 
imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  con¬ 
secutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(h)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there 
are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported 
or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan- 
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1  tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 

2  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 

3  provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 

4  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 

5  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

6  “  (c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 

7  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 

8  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Eico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing 

9  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 

10  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 

11  tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of 

12  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to 

13  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 

14  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its 

15  ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 

16  or  Puerto  Eico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  im- 

17  portations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packag- 

18  ing,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in 

19  the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to 

20  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing 

21  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 

22  mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 

23  In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 

24  retary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  sec- 

25  tion  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 
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Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 


sugar. 


“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  Relgium?  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland-?  one  hundred 
and  eighty’ two  short  tons?  raw  value?  for  Relgium-?  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Panama.” 


Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof 
the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year--  ;■  and  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  -(-£)-  as  follows :  year”. 


U 


-(If  Prom  importing  into  the  continental  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  any  raw  sugar  within  the 
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ef  such  w  sugar  has  boon 


after  arrival  into  the 


for  ethers  and  wire 


hays  or  sells 


sugar  uer  is 


with  a  perseu 


tha-t  buys  er  sells  sugar.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop 
year  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding 
crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  year,  only 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public 
hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
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of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its 
quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall 
establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1,  1965,  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  susperseded.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production 
on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  proc¬ 
essed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 
1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
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1  inserting  “(A)”  after  the  figure  (3)  and  by  adding  at 

2  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the  following  subparagraph  (B)  : 

3  “(B)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  the  growth 

4  and  expansion  of  the  mainland  cane  industry  by  a  new 

5  sugarcane  processing  facility,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 

6  reserve  each  crop  year  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  an 

7  amount  of  acreage  estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand 

8  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  the  acreage  which  would 

9  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane 
19  sugar  area  for  each  of  three  consecutive  crop  years  beginning 

11  not  earlier  than  the  year  immediately  following  the  first  cal- 

12  endar  year  after  1965  for  which  the  Secretary’s  determination 

13  of  requirements  of  consumers  pursuant  to  section  201  exceeds 

14  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value :  Pro- 
13  vided,  That  the  quantity  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane 
lb  sugar  area  for  such  calendar  year  pursuant  to  section  202 
II  (a)  (2)  (A)  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons 

18  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  acreage  so  reserved  for  each  of 

19  the  three  consecutive  crop  years  shall  be  distributed  for  each 

20  such  crop  year  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can 

21  be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage 

22  allocation  for  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  deter- 

23  mined  by  him,  on  the  condition  that  the  sugarcane  produced 

24  on  such  farms  shall  be  delivered  for  each  of  such  three  con- 

25  secutive  crop  years  to  the  new  processing  facility  in  the 
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locality  to  which  reserve  acreage  is  committed  as  hereafter 
provided.  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  reserve  acreage 
estimated  by  him  to  yield  twenty-live  thousand  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  of  the  three  consecutive  crop 
years  to  the  locality  determined  by  him  to  receive  the 
reserve,  and  such  commitment  of  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable 
upon  issuance  of  the  determination  of  such  commitment 
by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  processing  facility  has  not  proceeded  in  substantial 
accordance  with  the  representations  made  to  him  as  a 
basis  for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the  reserve 
acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance 
with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such 
findings.  In  any  State  in  the  continental  United  States 
where  there  was  no  mill  for  commercially  processing  sugar- 
cane  into  sugar  in  1965,  commitment  of  reserve  acreage 
shall  be  made  to  the  locality  where  sugarcane  will  be 
delivered  from  farms  for  the  commercial  recovery  of  sugar 
by  a  sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill  which  begins 
operation  for  the  first  time.  In  determining  commitment 
of  the  reserve  acreage  and  if  proposals  are  made  to  con¬ 
struct  sugarcane  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities 
where  sugarcane  production  is  scheduled  to  commence  in 
the  same  year  or  succeeding  years,  the  Secretary  shall  base 
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his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital 
commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarcane,  the  lack  of 
proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replace¬ 
ment  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  The  com¬ 
mitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  investigation,  the  publication  of  notice  and 
such  informal  public  hearings,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances.” 

(4)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  “In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  uew  oara- 
graphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  for  farm  operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year, 
because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 
such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
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operators  (or  farms) ,  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 
to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such 
reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967, 
and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to 
yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  nonaffiliated  single 
plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity  of 
sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  be 
allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  for  the  1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total  acre¬ 
age  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  relieve 
hardship  on  the  part  of  producers  who  planted  sugarcane 
for  the  first  time  for  harvest  in  the  crop  years  1964  and 
1965  and  in  allocating  such  acreage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  amount  by  which  the  acreage  of 
sugarcane  in  1965  exceeds  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
1965  crop:  with  first  consideration  in  allocating  such  acre¬ 
age  to  farms  on  which  the  1965  crop  proportionate  share 
has  been  overplanted  by  more  than  200  per  centum  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  proportionate  shares  of  such 
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farms  up  to  the  acreage  growing:  Provided,  That  acreage 
allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the 
1965  crop.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  11.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto: 
“The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities, 
and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  payments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 
thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 
“During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act. 
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Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  im¬ 
port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  .the  quota 
year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota 
would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in 
subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
reduced  as  provided  in  section  202  (d)  (4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be 
reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reestablished  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits 
are  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this 
Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  ( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property 
or  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  United  States 
citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
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citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  mainte¬ 
nance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have 
the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing 
ownership  or  control  of  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business  en¬ 
terprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six 
months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above 
categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  inter¬ 
national  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  the 
prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  other¬ 
wise  seized  or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 
conditions  or  breaches  of  such  international  agreements,  as 
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the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute 
to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures 
under  which  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be 
reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners 
for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  following 
such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  pro¬ 
ration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  under  this 
Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 
are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  this  Act.” 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501  (b)  (relating  to  termination  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1965.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1966. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  2567 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  28, 1965 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


A  BILL 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  (1)  hy  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 

7  tence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 

8  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 

9  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  arid  substituting  “Sep- 

10  tember  30”. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (a)  (l)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appor¬ 
tioning  among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons, 

Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  3, 025, 0()0 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  1, 100,  000 

Hawaii -  1,110,000 

Puerto  Rico -  1, 140, 000 

Virgin  Islands -  15,  000 


Total — _ -  6,390,000 


“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for 
such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 


3 


1  tion  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 

2  deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

3  (2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

4  “(b)  Eor  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 

5  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus 

6  10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hun- 

7  dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Seere- 

8  tary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 

9  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  second  201  for  the 

10  calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 

11  short  tons,  raw  value.” 

12  (3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

13  “  (c)  (1)  Eor  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 

14  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 

15  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 

16  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 

17  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

18  “(2)  Eor  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 

19  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the  amount  of 

20  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 

21  among  foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis : 
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1  “(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 

Country  Per  centum 

Cuba _ 57.  77 

Mexico _  7.  29 

Dominican  Republic -  7.21 

Peru - , -  4.  50 

Brazil _  4. 14 

British  West  Indies -  2. 28 

Argentina -  !•  19 

Ecuador -  •  93 

Nicaragua _  •  76 

Guatemala - • -  •  66 

Costa  Rica -  •  65 

Colombia _  •  52 

Haiti _  •  35 

El  Salvador _  •  32 

Panama _  •  27 

British  Honduras _  •  08 

Venezuela _  -05 

2  “  (B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 

3  sphere — 

Country  Per  centum 

Australia _  3.  49 

India _  1-  81 

South  Africa _  1-  81 

China,  Republic  of _  1*  26 

France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion -  .  95 

Fiji  Islands _  •  85 

Mauritius _  •  28 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  17 

Swaziland _  •  17 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  14 

Ireland -  •  04 

Belgium _  .  03 

Turkey _  .  03 

4  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas  established 

5  under  this  subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa, 
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France,  the  French  West  Indies  and  Reunion,  and 


Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _ 81,533,  plus  .84  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 


ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  ex¬ 
ceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

South  Africa _  42,276,  plus  .44  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

France,  the  French  22,180,  of  which  not  more  than  2,484  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 


Reunion.  more  than  18,730  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  966  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion. 

Belgium _  788” 


(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e) ,  and  (f)  are  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  (d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 
“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  such  country  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar 
equal  to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign 
countries  named  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein :  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  established  under  this 
subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  France,  the 
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French  West  Indies  and  Reunion,  and  Belgium  exceed 
the  following: 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _  111,536,  plus  1.15  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 


exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar 
year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less 
a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the  proportion 
of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

South  Africa _  57,832,  plus  .60  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less  a  proportion 
of  that  sum  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban 
quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

B’rance,  the  French  30,341,  of  which  not  more  than  3,398  short  tons, 
West  Indies  and  raw  value,  shall  be  imported  from  France,  not 
Reunion.  more  than  25,622  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 

imported  from  the  French  West  Indies,  and  not 
more  than  1,321  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
imported  from  Reunion.  Each  of  these  amounts 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  proportion  of  the  amount 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if 
any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

Belgium -  1,078  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to  the 

proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 


“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country,  or  the 
importation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota 
so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
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“  (C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as 
defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“  (2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation 
from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in 
effect  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or 
may  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
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to  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements 
of  consumers  under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced 
in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding 
such  increase  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the 
importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“  (3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country 
other  than  Ireland  for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period 
of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30’  prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign 
country  fails,  subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established 
for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
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smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed 
to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such 
quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided , 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year 
(or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring  thereafter,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  such  events) ,  of  the  likelihood  of 
such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless 
such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited 
to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less 
than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar. 

“  (5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section 
204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
S.  2567 - 2 
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portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended 
under  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United 
States,  such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount 
of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar 
year  following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The  tem¬ 
porary  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1) 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the 
quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction 
exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  de- 
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ducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 
domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the 
use  of  limitations  applied  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any  calendar  year 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  for  any  calendar  year  from  any  coun¬ 
try  below  its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated  to  it,  for  that 
year. 

“(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country 
and  the  quantity  authorized  to  he  imported  from  any  country 
under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
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1  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 

2  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 

3  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market 

4  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota 

5  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an 

6  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit, 

7  and  shall  allocate  an  amoimt  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 

8  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2) 

9  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun- 

10  tries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 

11  maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 

12  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 

13  centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  sub- 

14  section  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip- 

15  pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun- 

16  tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Sec- 

17  retary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  un- 

18  able  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub- 

19  section,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  coun- 

20  tries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (2)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the 

21  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary 

22  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 

23  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (2)  (A)  can  fill  all  of 

24  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 

25  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is 
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1  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of  deficits  pur- 

2  suant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  import  restric- 

3  tions  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary 

4  shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits 

5  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation 

6  during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far 

7  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August 

8  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 

9  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that 

10  such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a 

11  deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  countries  listed 

12  in  section  202  (c)  (2)  (A)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  more 

13  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 

14  President  finds  appropriate. 

15  “  (b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 

16  any  foreign  country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 

17  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 

18  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section :  Provided, 

19  That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 

20  the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot 

21  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202 

22  (d)  (4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 

23  force  majeure.” 

SEC,  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
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amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year, 
the  amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction 
in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such 
person,  and  any  allotment  established  for  such  person  for 
the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess 
amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico  of  any  sugar-contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided,  That  the 
quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 
area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually 
imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  con- 
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secutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there 
are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported 
or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States. 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing 
product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of 
the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to 
the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
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1  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its 

2  ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 

3  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  im- 

4  portations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packag- 

5  ing,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in 

6  the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to 

7  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing 

8  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 

9  mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 

10  In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 

11  retary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  sec- 

12  tion  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

13  Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 

14  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

15  “(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 

16  and  twenty  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Re- 

17  public  of  the  Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
16  sugar. 

19  “(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 

20  country  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none 

21  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 

22  country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 

23  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Pro- 

24  vided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 

25  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 


1  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  short  tons,  raw 

2  value,  for  Ireland;  one  hundred  and  eiglity-two  short  tons, 

3  raw  value,  for  Belgium ;  and  three  .thousand  eight  hundred 

4  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.” 

5  Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  -Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof 

7  the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

8  thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in -excess 

9  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”. 

10  Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

11  amended,  is  repealed. 

12  Sec.  ,10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

13  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

14  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  |q 

15  read  as  follows: 

16  “(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  erqp 

17  year  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 

18  beets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the,  .absence  of  proportionate 

19  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 

20  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a- normal  carryover  in- 

21  ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  tl^e 

22  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 

23  from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  deter- 

24  mination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding 
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1  crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 

2  informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 

3  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 

4  cane  will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 

5  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inven- 

6  tory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such 

7  areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  deter- 

8  minations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms 

9  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1, 

10  1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  superseded. 

11  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a 

12  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro- 

13  duction  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed 

14  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 

15  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability 

16  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

17  (2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 

18  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

19  “  (3)  In  brder  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 

20  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addi- 

21  tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 

22  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 

23  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 

24  1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
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acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  “In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para¬ 
graph  (8)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  for  farm  operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year, 
because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 
such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
operators  (or  farms) ,  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 
to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such 
reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such  Act  is 
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X  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto:  “The 

2  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 

3  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 

4  of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  pay- 

5  ments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such 

6  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

7  ration  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 

8  thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 

9  carrying  out  such  program.” 

10  (2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 

11  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

12  “During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions 

13  of  title  IT  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 

14  shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 

15  meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 

16  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal- 

17  ciliated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  tliis  Act. 

18  Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub- 

19  dished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  im- 

20  port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota 

21  year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota 

22  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 

23  for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in 

24  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
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21 


reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided ,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be 
reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Any  quantity  so  sus¬ 
pended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are 
allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501  (b)  (relating  to  termination  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Eevenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec¬ 


tive  January  1,  1965. 
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Prior  to  the  executive  session  the  subcommittee  held 
open  hearing  and  heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Peter- 
sohu  Mr.  Dresser,  Mr.  Peterson’s  attorney;  and  Mr.  Red- 
fern\Mr.  Gross’  attorney. 

ALCOHOLISM  COMMISSION 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Held 
a  hearing  orxH.R.  781,  and  related  bills,  to  establish  a 
Federal  Commission  on  Alcoholism.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  Representatives  Hagan  of  Georgia,  Gorman, 
Matsunaga,  and  public  witnesses. 

ARMED  FORCES  MOLING  PRIVILEGES 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Postal  Rates  met  in  executive  session  and 
approved  for  full  committee  action  H.R.  11095 
(amended),  to  provide  certafq  mailing  privileges  to 
the  Armed  Forces. 

ALASKA  STATEWIDE  EXPOSITk)N 

Committee  on  Public  Worlds:  Met  in  executive  session 
and  ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  Hhuse  H.R.  9963 
(amended),  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  by  providing  for  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Statewide  exposition  to  be  held  in  Alask\  during 

I9^7- _ - 

SUGAR  BILL 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  a  closed  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  4  hours  of  debate,  and  making  it  in 
order  to  be  offered  two  amendments,  H.R.  11135,  the 
sugar  bill.  Testimony  was  heard  from  Representatives 
Cooley,  Dague,  Teague,  Dole,  Resnick,  Findley,  and 
Willis. 


BILLS  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
New  Laws 


GREEK  LOAN 

Committee  bn  Ways  and  Means:  Met  m  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  ordered  reported  favorably  tofhe  House  S.  1760 
(amended),  the  Greek  loan  of  1929'Settlement  Act. 

H.R.  1 1297,  a  clean  bill,  was  introduced  for  informa¬ 
tional  purposes  in  lieu  of  H.R/5916,  to  amend  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954/to  remove  tax  barriers  to 
foreign  investment  in  the/U.S.,  and  to  make  certain 
'  technical  amendments. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

FARM  BILL 

Conferees  continued  in  executive  session  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sions  of  ILK.  9811,  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  but  did  not  reach  final  agreement,  and  will  meet 
again  tomorrow. 


(For  last  listing  of  public  laws  see  Digest  p.  D960,  Se/tember 

23,  1965) 

H.R.  7779,  to  provide  for  the  retirement of  enlisted 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Signed  Septem¬ 
ber  25, 1965  (P.L.  89-200). 

H.R.  8761,  providing  an  increase  in/the  retired  pay  of 
certain  members  of  the  former  lighthouse  Service. 
Signed  September  25,  1965  (P.L./89-201). 

H.R.  10323,  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  military 
construction.  Signed  September  25, 1965  (P.L.  89-202) . 

S.J.  Res.  5,  designating  date  bridge  crossing  the  Wash- 
ington  Channel  as  the  Bfancis  Case  Memorial  Bridge. 
Signed  September  25, 1^65  (P.L.  89-203). 

H.R.  6431,  permuting  duty-free  importation  of  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  nickel.  Signed  September  27,  1965  (P.L. 
89-204). 

H.R.  8469,  providing  cost-of-living  increases  in  annui¬ 
ties  payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil¬ 
ity  fund.  /Signed  September  27,  1965  (P.L.  89-205). 

)MMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  29 

(All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  executive,  on  H.J.  Res.  673, 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  19 66  through  October 
1 5, 1965*  10:30  a.m.,  room  S-128,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  executive,  to  meet 
with  officials  of  the  National  Park  Service  regarding  concession 
contrac\at  Bad  Lands  National  Monument,  S.  Dak.,  2  p.m., 
3112  NeWvSenate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  on  problems  of  South  Vietnamese  refugees,  9:30  a.m., 
1318  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  ont^abor  and  Public  Welfare,  executive,  on  the 
nomination  of  Willfgm  H.  Stewart,  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
PHS,  10  a.m.,  4232  N^y  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Armed  Sendees,  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate, 
to  continue  hearings  on  Army.  Disposal  Report  206A  (Water- 
town,  Mass.,  Arsenal),  and  othbr  real  estate  projects,  10  a.m., 
2212  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Support,  executive,  to  continue 
consideration  of  close  air  support,  10  a\a.,  2216  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  Y 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  on  H.R.  10634,  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Older  Workers,  10  a.m.,  2261  Rayburn  House\Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  H.R.  781, 
and  similar  bills,  to  establish  a  Federal  Commissiomon  Alcohol¬ 
ism,  10  a.m.,  2123  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
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Next  meeting  of  the  SENATE 
12:00  noon,  Wednesday,  September  29 


Next  meeting  of  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
12:00  noon,  Wednesday,  September  29 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  5,  to  continue 
hearings  on  omnibus  judgeship  bills,  10  a.m.,  2141  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  N°-  2>  executive,  on  pending  business,  10  a.m., 
2237  Rayburn  Housk  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  executive,  to 
consider  S.  2118,  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  subsectionO  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920;  and 
H.R.  9424,  to  provide  for  tnhxonservation,  protection,  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  native  species  of  fisFRand  wildlife,  including  migratory 
birds,  that  are  threatened  with  extinction;  to  consolidate  the 
authorities  relating  to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  10  a.m.,  1334 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivR  Service,  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Rates,  on  H.R.  2837  and  H.KR2838,  similar  bills,  to 


extend  the  special  fourth-class  postage  rates  applicable  to  edu¬ 
cational  materials  to  training  cards  designed  for  /use  in,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  classroom  instruction,  10  a  .rat.,  215  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  / 

Committee  on  Rules,  to  continue  hearings  on  S.  2084,  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  10:30  a.m.,  Gallery  Floor, 
U.S.  Capitol  Building. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means/  executive,  on  pending 
legislation,  10  a.m.,  committee  room,  Longworth  House  Office 
Building. 

Joint  Committees 


Conferees,  executive,  on  Jd.R.  9567,  higher  education  bill, 
11  a.m.,  room  S-207,  Capil 
Conferees,  executive,  on  H.R.  9811,  proposed  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  1  o'  a.m.,  room  EF-100,  Capitol. 
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HIGHLIGHTS : 
bill. 


House  passed  Fec/lal  pay  bill.  House  Rulds  Committee  cleared  sugar 


HOUSE 

L.  FEDERAL  PAY  BILL.  Passed,  370-7,  with  amendments  this  bill,\j.  R.  10281  (pp, 
24748-86).  Veto/  238-140,  in  favor  of  a  motion  by  Rep.  Broyhill,  N.  C„,  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bilVwith  instructions  for  agreement  to  an  amcndment\to  remove  the 
provisions  fo/ a  permanent  system  of  maintaining  proper  relationships  of  certain 
Fedoral  personnel  and  to  establish  a  Federal  Salary  Review  Commiss^Sson  (pp. 
24784-5).  /Agreed  to  a  Udall  amendment  to  reduce  the  across-the-board  salary  in¬ 
crease  from  4a$  to  1+%  (pp.  24772—7).  Rejected  a  Perwinski  to  reduce  t  stic  increase 
to  3%  (/p.  24772-7). 


SUGAR.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R. 
Jj-135,  tho  sugar  hill,  p.  24824 _ 

79^r®P»  Findley  claijtfvd  the  sugar  industry  was  in  favor  of  import  fees.  pp5s 


-2- 


3.  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 
H\R.  10871  (H.  Rept.  1103).  pp.  2^738-9 


4.  INFLATION;  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Saylor  deplored  "inflation"  and  said  the 
■was  tb\r educe  Government  spending,  p.  24796 


so. 


^ion 


5.  FOREIGN  TR^DE.  Rep.  Harvey,  Mich.,  inserted  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  Barr, 
Treasury,  bn  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  international  monetary  System,  pn. 
24803-5  A 

The  Ways\and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  r/  11216,  "relat¬ 
ing  to  the  tariff  treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad  of  protects  of  the 
United  States"  fa.  Rept.  1104).  p.  24824 


6.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Pepper  inserted  his  testimony  favoring  legislation  to  provide  for 
humane  treatment  of  laboratory  animals,  pp.  24817-8 


7.  WATERSHED.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  a  report  on  at  plan  for  works  of  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Plain-Hbney  Creek  watershed,  Wis.;  to/Agri culture  Committee, 
p.  24824 


8.  RETIREMENT,  The  Post  Off  ice  and  Civil  Service  Comj/Lttee  reported  without  amerd- 
menb  H.  R.  11303,  to  provide  that  each  retirement  annuity  commencing  after  Dec. 
1,  1965,  but  not  later  than  DecV  31,  1965,  shall  be  increased  from  its  commenc¬ 
ing  date  as  if  the  annuity  commencing  date  we/e  Dec.  1,  1965  (H.  Rept.  1102). 

p.  24824 


9#  ROADS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a\  resolution  for  consideration  of  S.  2084, 
to  provide  for  scenic  development  and  lyriad  beautification  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems,  p.  24824 


10.  RECLAMATION.  The  Rules  Committee  r^portecNa  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R.  2020,  to  authorize  the  Nevada  water  project,  p.  24824 


11.  HEALTH.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H,  R.  5147 ,/to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959  to  permit  until  Dec*  31>  1965,  certain  additional  health  benefits  pla: 
to  come  within  the  purviei/ of  the  Act.  p.  D981 


12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  R/p.  Albert  announced  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  will  be  considered  todaV.  p.  24797 


SENATE 


13.  CONTRACTS;  LABOR  fsTANDARDS.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported 
with  amendment/H.  R.  10238,  to  provide  labor  standards  for  Certain  persons 
employed  by  F/deral  contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal  agencies 
(S.  Rept.  798).  p.  24632 


14.  EDUCATION/^  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  repoi'ted  with  aWndment  H.  R* 
83IO,  tj/e  proposed  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1965.  (S.  Rept. 
806) 24633).  The  bill  was  made  the  pending  business  for  Fri.  (p\24737)* 


15*  PR0E21RTY.  Received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  excess 
personal  and  real  property  for  fiscal  year  1965.  p.  24632 


16. ^STOCKPILE.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va.,  submitted  a  report  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  11135 


September  30,  1965. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  598] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  598,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  180 

H.  RES.  598 

[Report  No.  1110] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  30, 1965 

Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 

5  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 

7  waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 

8  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 

9  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 

10  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 

11  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 

12  No  amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  said  hill  except  amend- 
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ments  offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture;  an  amendment  to  page  12,  after  line  14,  proposing  to 
insert  the  following:  “‘(h)  Effective  January  1,  1966  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  quota  of  any 
country  shall  be  reduced  to  zero  for  the  balance  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  Act  if  any  authorized  person  appearing  or 
working  in  the  interest  of  such  country  in  regard  to  sugar 
legislation  is  registered  or  required  to  be  registered  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act;  except  that  the  quota, 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  any  treaty  obligation.’  ”;  and  an 
amendment  on  page  21  to  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  importing  sugar  into 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sections  202  (c) 
and  204  of  this  Act,  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States,  which  fee  shall  be  75  j^er  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  determines  from  time  to  time 
will  approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price  for 
raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic  price  ob¬ 
jective  set  forth  in  section  201,  exceeds  the  prevailing  world 
market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff) .  The  fees  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw 
value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  except  that  the 


1  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-consumption  sugar  shall 

2  be  i  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  im- 

3  posed  on  raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph.  Such  fees  shall 

4  he  paid  by  the  person  applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry 

5  and  release  of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  ac- 

6  cordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

7  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  permitting  any 

8  importer  of  sugar  to  apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing 

9  such  security  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  which  will  fix 

10  the  import  fee  for  any  sugar  under  his  control  to  he  imported 

11  at  any  time  during  a  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  in  effect 

12  for  such  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  determine,  from 

13  time  to  time,  the  rate  of  import  fee  and  the  initial  such  de¬ 
ll  termination  shall  he  made  by  October  1  in  each  year  for  the 
15  succeeding  calendar  year,  except  for  the  calendar  year  1906, 

10  in  which  case  such  determination  shall  he  made  at  the 

17  earliest  practicable  date. 

18  “  *  (b)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by  the  Secre- 

19  tary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 

20  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.’  and 

21  said  amendments  shall  he  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to 

22  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered  by  di- 

23  rection  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  may  he  offered  to 

24  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  de- 

25  bate,  but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 


4 


1  ment;  nor  shall  the  two  additional  amendments  permitted 

2  under  this  rule  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion 

3  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 

4  rnittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 

5  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 

6  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 

7  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

8  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HOUSE 


1.  RECLAMATION.  By  a  239/134  vote,  passed  with  amendment  S.  3t,  to  authorize  the 

southern  Nevada  wa/er  project,  after  substituting  the  language  of  H.  R.  2020, 
earlier  passed  asr  reported  (pp.  25329-31)  .  The  Senate  concurls^d  in  the  House 
amendment  to  Sy/32. 

This  bill/will  now  be  sent  to  the  President  (pp.  25313-14) . 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  given  until  Wed.  ,  00^13,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1966  (p.  253' 

Pe/mission  was  granted,  at  Rep.  Mahon's  request,  to  consider  this  biSLi  on 
Fri./ Oct.  15.  Rep.  Laird  advised  that  "most  of  the  funds  to  be  includedSin 
th/s  particular  supplemental  appropriation  bill  concern  the  so-called  poverty 
*ogram"  (p.  25331). 
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3.  EDUCATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  8310,  the  proposed  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1965.  Senate  conferees  have  not  yet  be< 
appointed,  pp.  25331-2 


4. 


12. 


HIGHWAYS.  By  a  245-138  vote,  passed  with  amendments  S.  2084,  to  providfe  for 
scenic x development  and  road  beautification  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys¬ 
tems.  \p.  25333-405 


5.  TRANS PORTATMN.  Rep.  Olsen,  Mont.,  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car  supply.  p./25407 


6.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep\  Harvey,  Mich.,  discussed  the  farm  labor  prjfblem  and  inserted 
correspondence  Which  he  stated  "illustrates. .. the  real  need  of  a  congres¬ 
sional  investigation  into  1965  farm  labor  policies  and  Results. "  pp.  25414- 
15 


7.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Findley  stated  that  sugar  lobbyists  "perform  no  beneficial  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  United  States  while  raising  a  cloud  oy  doubt  and  suspicion  over 


sugar  quotas  and  how  they,  are  fixed."  pp.  25434/38 


8.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Rep.  Farbsteii 
bill.  pp.  25440-41 


commended  the  passage  of  S.  306,  the  clean  air 


9.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Rep.  Pepper  expressed  the /hope  that  the  federal  pay-raise 
bill  will  be  enacted  this  session!  pp. /25441-42 


10.  POVERTY.  Rep.  Gibbons  commended  and  iVserted  an  article,  "Testing  the  Poverty 
Program."  pp.  25446-7.,.. 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  digest"  skates  that  on  Fri.  the  House  will 
act  on  the  conference  report  o;/h.  R.  98lry  the  farm  bill.  p.  D1001 


SENATE 


SUGAR.  Sen.  Fulbright  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  sugar  bill  to  increase 
the  domestic  marketing  quota  by  580,000  tons  and  request  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  by  next  April  30  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
establish  within  the  executive  branch  a  permanent  system  for  periodic  allo¬ 
cation  of  foreign  quotas,  pp.  25271-2 


0 


13.  FOREST  SERVICE;  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Bartlett  commended,  and  inserted  an 
article  published  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  "A  slew  Dawn  on 
Admiralty  IsLand,  "  which  he  said  discusses  the  criticisms  co  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  subjected  because  of  a  timber  sale  onVAdmiralty 
Island,  Alaska,  and  "points  out  the  fallacy  of  these  criticism^,."  pp.  25281- 
2 


14.  WILDLIFE/  Sen.  Barlett  spoke  on  the  results  of  the  first  international  scien¬ 
tific  meeting  on  the  polar  bear  which  was  held  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska, \and 
inserted  summaries  of  reports  on  information  on  polar  bear  movements, \re pro¬ 
duction,  longevity,  and  population  structure,  and  significant  steps  ma< 
toward  saving  the  bear  from  extinction,  pp.  25284-90 


/ 


89th  CONGRESS  T  tf  4  4 

“s— ■  H.  R.  11135 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  7  (legislative  clay,  October  1),  1965 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ftjlbright  to  H.B.  11135,  an 
Act  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

1  That,  effective  January  1,  1965,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 

2  (A)  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

3  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

4  “(a)  (l)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  ap- 

5  portioning  among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and 

6  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows : 


Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _ _ _  3, 025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _ _  1, 100,  000 

Hawaii _ 1,110,000 

Puerto  Rico - -  1, 140. 000 

Virgin  Islands _ 15,  000 


Total -  6,390,000 


Amdt.  No.  471 


2 


1  “(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million 

2  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 

3  there  shall  be  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 

4  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the 

5  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 

6  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  cal- 

7  endar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short 

8  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred 

9  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  ap- 

10  portioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the 

11  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such 

12  areas  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and 

13  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted 

14  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

15  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 

16  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  or  before  April  30, 

17  1966,  recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 

18  1948,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  periodic  allocation,  by 

19  the  President  or  by  a  department  or  agency  within  the  ex- 

20  ecutive  branch  of  the  Government  designated  by  the  Presi- 

21  dent,  of  quotas  to  foreign  countries,  other  than  the  Republic 

■’fro ;•  ;  - 

22  of  the  Philippines,  under  such  Act. 

23  (b)  In  submitting  his  recommendations  under  subsec- 

24  tion  (a) ,  the  President  shall  include  criteria  and  procedures 


1  for  allocating  sugar  quotas  to  foreign  countries,  other  than 

2  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which  will — 

3  (1)  provide  consumers  in  the  United  States  with 

4  dependable  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices,  and 

5  (2)  effectuate  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 

6  United  States. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  amend  section 
202  (a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  \rn  farm  bill.  House  began  debate 

■n  sugar  bill.  Rep.  Purcell  praised  farm  bill.  \en.  Long,  La.,  and  Rep.  Boggs 
Produced  and  discussed  hurricane  disaster  relief Njills. 


!•  SUGAR.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11135,  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  pp.  25776-822  ^ _ 

2.  LEGAL  AID.  The/Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  s\  1758,  to  provide 

for  the  right/of  persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in  matters  before 
Federal  age/cies  (H.  Rept.  1141).  p.  25859 

3.  PUBLIC  WOtfKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  this  boll,  H  R. 

9220  (jf.  25781).  Conferees  were  granted  until  midnight  Thurs.  to  fi\e  a  re¬ 
port yvp.  25781).  See  Digest  155  for  provisions  of  the  bill.  \ 

4.  FLpOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  Pelly  opposed  the  proposed  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  of  Alaska. 

/Pp.  25830-31  \ 


2 


Rep.  Boland  acclaimed  the  dedication  of  the  Littleville  Dam  and  Reservoir 
iK  Mass,  stating  that  it  is  the  "first  dual  purpose  dam  in  New  England  to 
incorporate  flood  control  and  future  municipal  water  supply  features."  pp. 


2585. 


5.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Purcell  stated  that  the  farm  bill  "will  have  far-reaChing 


effect  oiv  the  problems  of  agriculture."  pp.  25856-57 


6.  LEGISLATIVE 
bill  is  dispc 


Monday."  pp.  \5  783-84 


.OGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  stated  that  if  the  supplemental 
ed  of  on  Thurs.,  "I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  adjouri 


Spropriatio: 


over  until 


SENATE 


7.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Agreed,  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  98/l,  the  farm  bill 
(pp.  25720-41).  This\bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Prescient.  See  Digest  185 
for  provisions  of  the  Bill, 


8.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  McClellan  commended  and  inserted  an  address  by  Hollif 
R.  Williams,  Administrator Nfor  Watersheds  of  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice,  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts'  Ro2e  in  the  Future."  pp.  25695- 
97 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  YarboroughN''Commended  inserted  the  speech  of  Sen. 
Moss  on  water  problems,  pp.  25698\700 

Sen.  Boggs  inserted  an  editorial^  "Oui/Buried  Rivers,"  stressing  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  investigation  of  all  available  sources  of  fresh  water. 

Sen.  Bennett  stated  that  work  is  no^ready  to  proceed  on  the  Bonneville 
unit  of  the  central  Utah  reclamation/progect  "will  enable  Utah  to  make 

the  most  beneficial  use  of  its  shaip6  of  the  Colorado  River."  pp.  25712-13 


10.  RESEARCH  ANIMALS.  Sen.  McGee  staged  that  theVe  is  "a  vicious  black  market, 
operating  in  the  supply  of  petsr  for  research  work, "  and  inserted  an  article, 
"Animal  Lovers:  Beware  the  Pet  Thieves."  pp.  2§719-20 


FOOD  COMMISSION, 


announced  that  he  had  "n< 


appointed,  pp. 


In  response  to  a  request  by  Sen.\Javits,  Sen.  Mansfield 

"■*  doubt"  that  a  Commission  cm  Food  and  Fiber  will  be 
25741-4/ 


FARMLAND.  Sen.  McCle/lan  inserted  a  letter  from  E.  A.  J^nke,  Acting  Adminis-| 
trator  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  making  it  clea: 
"that  any  land  wh/ch  has  been  cleared,  pl-.ated,  or  in  the  process  f  clearing 
prior  to  Octoben/l,  1965,  and  used  for  soybeans  or  other  noneurplus  crops,  as 
determined  by  Ehe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not  be  added\o  the  conserving 
base  for  the /farm."  p.  25742 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


13.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  inserted  an  article  describing  labor  problems  of 
apple/growers,  p.  A5731 


14.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Brown,  Calif.,  suggesting  that\  nev 
Ibok  be  taken  at  foreign  aid  and  inserting  an  article,  "Strategy  for  Aid 
/PP-  A5732-3 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SUGAR 
QUOTAS  IN  H.R.  11135 


In  1962,  when  it  became  necessary  to  replace  Cuba  as  a  major 
source  ol  l  b.  sugar  supplies,  the  committee  sought  a  mathematical 
formula  under  which  the  former  Cuban  quota  could  be  partially  re¬ 
allocated.  Since  there  was  then  very  little  history  of  sugar  shipments 
to  the  United  States  by  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba,  the  formulas 
explored  by  the  committee  were  based  upon  production,  domestic 
consumption,  world  exports,  and  other  relevant  statistical  data. 

|J  After  considering  thoroughly  every  formula  suggested,  the  com¬ 
mittee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  a  sta¬ 
tistical  formula  to  a  matter  so  complex  as  assigning  foreign  suo'ar 
quotas  equitably  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 

It  proceeded,  therefore,  to  develop  the  quotas  in  the  1962  act  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
ability  to  supply  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  but  other  factors  such  as 
I  United  States,  trade  with  the  United  States,  support 

ol  L  b.  foreign  policy,  and  other  matters  which  cannot  be  measured 
statistically. 

The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in 
allocating  the  1962  quotas  to  foreign  countries  is  evidenced  by  three 
facts:  J 

1.  In  conference  on  the  1962  act,  the  Senate  insisted  on  changing 
only  two  of  the  quotas:  reducing  substantially  the  quota  for °the 
Dominican  Republic  and  eliminating  entirely  the  quota  for  Argentina. 
Ten  days  later  the  Senate  found  it  necessary  to  completely  ^reverse 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Argentina, 
by  passing  an  amendment  to  a  “honeybee”  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  distribute  150,000  tons  of  the  temporary  Cuban  quota 
flas  he  saw  fit,  with  the  understanding  that  130,000  tons  was  to  go  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  20,000  tons  to  Argentina. 

2..  1  he  State  Department  has  never,  at  any  time,  received  from  a 
foreign  country  a  serious  protest  over  the  quotas  assigned  by  the 
committee  in  the  1962  act. 


3-  Although  more  than  3  million  tons  of  sugar  were  shipped  to  the 
l mted  States  in  each  of  the  years  1962-64  under  the  global  quota 
provisions  of  the  1962  act,  with  every  friendly  country  in  the  world 
eligible  to  ship  sugar  into  the  United  States,  only  229,951  tons  came 
from  countries  which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  not  desig¬ 
nated  in  its  foreign  quota  allocations — indicating  that  these  quota 
countries  were  eminently  able  and  willing  to  supply  U.S.  sugar 
requirements. 
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SEARCH  FOR  A  FORMULA  IN  1965 

Ill  spite  of  its  experience  with  formulas  in  1962,  the  committee  again 
in  1965  hoped  that  foreign  quotas  might  be  allocated  on  a  formula 
basis  and  several  months  prior  to  any  formal  consideration  of  the  bill 
extending  the  Sugar  Act  it  started  the  search  for  such  a  formula. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prepared  figures  for  the  committee  showing  the  application  of  more 
than  30  different  possible  formulas.  Since  there  was,  by  this  time,  a 
history  of  sugar  deliveries  in  the  years  1961-64,  these  formulas  were 
based  upon  sugar  deliveries  during  every  possible  combination  of 
these  years.  They  included  a  straight  average  of  the  4  years  1961-64, 
a  straight  average  of  the  3  years  1962-64,  and  of  the  2  years  1963-64, 
the  2  years  1963-64  with  double  weight  to  1964  (the  formula  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Agricidture) ,  a  formida  based  on  the  best  2 
years  out  of  the  4,  one  based  on  the  best  2  years  out  of  the  3  years 

1962- 64,  and  others. 

After  examining  the  figures  resulting  from  the  application  of  all 
these  formulas,  the  committee  again  came  to  the  conclusion  that  therel 
was  no  formula  which  would  assure  the  timely  availability  of  ample 
sugar  supplies  for  the  United  States,  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  serve  adequately  to  assist  the  economies  of 
developing  countries,  thereby  carrying  out  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  to  develop  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Each  formula  studied  by  the  committee  required  so  many  excep¬ 
tions  and  variations  that,  in  the  end,  quota  determinations  would 
become  a  matter  of  judgemnt  rather  than  of  formula.  Therefore,  the 
committee  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a  sliderule  solution  to 
a  problem  containing  so  many  intangibles  that  it  is  not  susceptible 
to  solution  by  mere  statistical  formula. 

THE  FORMULA  PROPOSED  IN  H.R.  10496 

This  principle  applies  to  the  specific  formula  proposed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  all  the  others.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  Department’s  bill  a  page  and  a  half  of  fine  print 
following  the  printing  of  the  formula  is  required  to  make  exceptions 
to  that  formula.  More  space  would  have  been  used  had  the  Depart¬ 
ment  made  all  of  the  exceptions  to  its  formula  necessary  to  deal  equiV 
tably  with  the  quota  problem. 

The  formula  favored  by  the  Department,  and  submitted  in  the 
administration’s  sugar  bill,  would  have  based  foreign  quotas  on 

1963- 64  sugar  deliveries  by  the  foreign  suppliers,  with  double  weight 

given  to  deliveries  in  1964. 

The  fundamental  fault  with  the  Department’s  formula  (aside  from 
the  impossibility  of  applying  any  mere  statistical  formula  to  this 
complicated  situation)  is  that  it  completely  disregards  30  years  of 
experience  under  the  Sugar  Act  (including  the  statutory  quotas 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1962)  and  bases  its  foreign  quota  recommenda¬ 
tions  solely  on  the  experience  of  the  2  years  1963  and  1964.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Sugar  Policy  Staff,  conceded  that  these 
2  years  (1963  and  1964)  were  the  most  abnormal  and  unrepresentative 
2  years  in  the  history  of  the  Sugar  Act.  And  yet  it  is  these  2  years 
which  are  the  sole  basis  of  the  Department’s  recommendations  for 
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permanent,  statutory  quotas,  that  are  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 
bugar  Act  and  our  foreign  commerce  in  sugar  for  the  next  5  years 
and  by  implication,  for  the  years  to  come. 

In  1964,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  expected  and  required 
by  law  to  allocate  for  "global  quota”  purposes  all  of  the  quota  with¬ 
held  trom  C  uba— shghtly  more  than  1.5  million  tons.  In  late  1963 
it  allocated  1  million  tons  of  this  Cuban  reserve  and  asked  foreign 
suppliers  to  commit  themselves  for  this  amount,  requiring  delivery 
early  in  1964  Any  foreign  supplier  who  might  not  happen  to  have 
supplies  readily  available  at  that  time  had  the  right  to  assume  that 
the  remaining  500,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  quota  would  be  allocated 
later  in  the  year,  and  to  wait  to  make  its  commitment  against  this 
later  allocation. 

Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Department  never 
allocated  the  remaining  500,000  tons  of  the  withheld  Cuban  quota. 
Yet  this  abnormal  year  of  1964  is  the  one  to  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  give  double  weight  in  its  so-called  formula. 

|  As  the  committee  discovered  in  its  own  studies  of  the  many  formulas 
/proposed  for  possible  use  this  year,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  give  unfair 
advantage  to  one  country  over  another  by  picking  the  vears  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  years  on  which  the  formula  is  based.  This  is  the  reason 
the  committee,  after  exhaustive  studies,  rejected  all  of  the  formulas. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT’S  FORMULA 

1.  The  Department’s  statement  supporting  its  formula  makes  a 
gesture  toward  maintaining  the  largest  possible  part  of  our  foreio-n 
sugar  supply  within  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
compared  to  the  allocations  in  the  1962  act,  its  formula  more  than 
doubles  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  quota  which  would  go  to  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Every  ton  of  this  sugar  comes 
from  quotas  which  would  otherwise  be  assigned  to  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  Some  of  the  abnormal  quotas  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
required  by  the  Department’s  formula  are  — 

a  quota  of  97,000  tons  to  India,  a  country  receiving  general 
and  substantial  support  from  the  United  States  with  much  of  its 

)  foreign  exchange  needs  met  from  our  Public  Law  480  and  AID 
programs— and  with  hungry  people  in  its  own  country  who  could 
well  use  this  vital  food ; 

a  quota  ol  9/, 000  tons  to  South  Africa,  a  country  rich  in  re¬ 
sources  which  depends  on  sugar  for  only  2.6  percent  of  its  foreign 
exchange,  and  which  has  access,  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
market  for  a  substantial  part- of  its  sugar;  and 

a  quota  of  45,000  tons  to  Fiji,  a  nation  of  428,000  people,  which 
m  1964  had  a  preferential  market  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
for  288,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  quotas  assigned  under  the  Department’s  formula  to  Australia, 
China,  India,  and  South  Africa  were  larger  than  its  proposed  quotas 
to  any  of  the  Central  and  South  American  countries  except  Peru  and 
Brazil. 

3.  Even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  inadvisability  of  relying 
on  a  straight,  unadjusted  formula,  is  apparent. 

The  Department  s  formula  would  give  the  five  friendly,  developing 
countries  of  the  Central  American  Common  Market  (Costa  Rica^ 
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Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras)  a  total  of  only 
128,000  tons.  The  committee  bill  gives  them  148,000  tons. 

Although  the  “big  four”  (Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil, 
and  Peru)  are  about  equal  in  their  ability  to  produce  and  export 
sugar  the  Department’s  formula  allotted  them  quotas  varying  from 
222,000  tons  for  Peru,  to  390,000  tons  for  Mexico. 

The  Department’s  formula  would  give  Argentina,  an  erratic  sugar 
producer,  a  quota  of  64,000  tons — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  able 
to  export  to  the  United  States  in  1964  only  20,000  tons. 

The  Department’s  formula  would  give  Panama,  a  country  the 
United  States  is  striving  to  help  develop,  a  quota  of  only  14,349  tons. 
The  committee  hill  allots  it  a  quota  of  25,134  tons. 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  and  uncertain  political  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  country  would  receive  a  statutory  quota  of 
386,000  tons  under  the  Department’s  formula.  The  committee  re¬ 
duced  this  to  340,000  tons  (the  same  as  Mexico  and  Brazil)  but 
suggested  that  the  President  use  his  authority  under  the  bill  to 
increase  this  quota  on  a  year-by-year  basis  by  assignment  to  the  / 
Dominion  Republic  of  such  portion  of  the  deficit  (usually  about™ 
300,000  tons)  as  he  deemed  appropriate. 

DECISION  NOT  TO  USE  DEPARTMENT  FORMULA 

After  hearing  all  the  public  testimony  on  the  sugar  bill,  including 
that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State, 
and  after  an  executive  session  of  the  full  Committee  at  which  the 
committee  heard  spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  explain 
details  of  the  bill  and  defend  the  Department’s  recommendations, 
the  first  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  to  vote 
not  to  follow  the  formula  recommended  by  the  Department  in  H.R. 
10496.  This  vote  was  taken  in  executive  session  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  virtually  unanimous. 

The  sugar  bill  follows  the  administration’s  recommendations  in 
every  other  major  aspect.  The  division  of  quota  between  foreign 
and  domestic  suppliers  is  exactly  as  proposed  by  the  administration. 
The  division  of  domestic  quota  between  beets  and  cane  is  exactly 
as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

The  new  provisions  authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  or  with-^» 
hold  a  quota  from  any  foreign  country  “in  the  national  interest”  andfj 
to  allocate  deficits  among  Western  Hemisphere  countries  in  the  national 
interest  as  he  “finds  appropriate”  are  in  the  bill  exactly  as  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  strengthened  the  President’s  hand 
by  reenacting  and  strengthening  a  provision  of  the  1962  act  authorizing 
the  President  to  suspend  quotas  from  any  country  -which  expropriates 
property  of  American  citizens  without  proper  compensation.  There 
was  no  such  provision  in  the  Department’s  bill. 

The  only  substantial  difference  is  that  the  committee  has  exercised 
its  collective  judgment  in  recommending,  for  consideration  by  the 
House,  the  assignment  of  quotas  to  foreign  countries.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  combined  judgment  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  informed  on  all  factors  relating  to  the  national  interest  and 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  is  superior  to  any  formula 
adopted  by  a  small  committee  of  employees  of  the  executive 
departments. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  RESERVE 

One  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  to  assure  price  stability 
and  adequate  sugar  supplies  for  consumers.  This  it  has  done,  with 
remarkable  success,  over  a  30-year  period.  Essential  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  functions  is  the  necessity  of  having  readily  available, 
on  short  notice,  an  adequate  reserve  of  raw  sugar. 

Stability  has  been  possible  under  the  act  because  of  the  availability 
of  ample  sugar  supplies  close  to  the  United  States  which  can  be 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  market  within  a  very  short  period  should  domes¬ 
tic  supplies  become  short  and  prices  increase.  The  Sugar  Act  stip¬ 
ulates  a  target  price  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to 
maintain.  He  can  maintain  this  price,  if  domestic  supplies  become 
short,  only  by  bringing  in  sugar  from  offshore  source  on  very  short 
notice.  Countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a  delivery 
time  to  the  United  States  of  6  to  8  weeks,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  sugar  we  need  in  times  of  emergency  or  in  times  of  unusual 
.  price  increase. 

l)  The  administration  bill  encourages  all  supplying  countries  to  carry 
a  reserve  of  15  percent  of  their  U.S.  quota.  But  in  the  case  of  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  countries  with  relatively  small 
quotas,  this  has  very  little  meaning.  The  committee  bill  amends  this 
provision  to  require  that  the  four  large  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers 
carry  a  reserve  of  30  percent  of  their  U.S.  quota  (about  500,000  tons) 
until  July  1  each  year — by  which  time  our  annual  sugar  requirements 
are  usually  well  established.  They  would  be  required  to  carry  the 
15-percent  reserve  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

FACTORS  CONSIDERED  BY  COMMITTEE 

Foreign  quotas  in  the  Sugar  Act  (for  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines)  are  expressed  in  percentages.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
quotas  for  all  the  domestic  areas  (including  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  and  for  the  Philippines,  are  expressed  in  fixed 
j  tonnages.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  and  announces 
the  total  quantity  of  sugar  which  will  be  needed  by  U.S.  consumers  in 
a  calendar  year,  the  fixed  tonnages  for  the  areas  mentioned  come  off 
the  top,  and  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Philippines  share  per- 
I)  centagewise  in  the  remainder. 

In  working  out  the  quotas  in  this  bill,  the  committee  started  with 
the  quotas  in  the  1962  act.  No  country  except  Cuba  has  received  a 
smaller  quota  than  it  had  in  the  1962  act.  Several  countries  not 
included  in  the  1962  act  have  been  added  because  of  their  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  their  strategic  locations,  their  deliveries  of  sugar 
in  the  years  1962-65,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Following  are  the  factors  which  were  considered  by  the  committee 
in  making  adjustments  in  1962  quotas  and  in  allotting  quotas  to  new 
countries : 

1.  Ability  to  supply  the  stipulated  amount  of  sugar  to  the  U.S. 
market. 

2.  Ability  (particularly  among  the  larger  suppliers)  to  carry  reserves 

of  up  to  30  percent  to  meet  emergencies  or  increases  in  demand. 

3.  Ready  availability  of  supply,  with  preference  to  Western  Hem- 
,  isphere  producers,  because  of  a  delivery  time  of  2  to  3  weeks,  compared 

to  a  delivery  time  of  6  to  8  weeks  for  other  countries. 
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4.  Stability  of  supply — including  the  element  of  stability  of  the 
local  government. 

5.  The  economic  need  of  the  country  for  a  U.S.  quota  and  the 

relative  value  of  a  quota  to  such  country. 

6.  Purchase  of,  and  potential  market  for,  U.S.  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  the  balance  of  trade  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

7.  Reasons  of  national  policy  and  strategy,  including  unusual  mili¬ 
tary  or  strategic  importance  of  the  nation  receiving  a  sugar  quota. 

S.  Friendliness  of  the  government  and  support  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy — particularly  in  the  U.N.  and  the  OAS. 

9.  The  record  of  performance  in  making  deliveries  to  the  United 
States  in  1962,  1963,  and  1964. 

PROCEDURE 

Following  is  the  procedure  which  was  used  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  arriving  at  the  foreign  quotas  set  out  in  H.R.  11135. 

1.  Immediately  following  the  public  hearings  on  the  sugar  bill,  ( 
there  was  an  executive  session  at  which  the  top  sugar  official  of  the  ' 
Department  of  Agriculture  went  over  with  the  committee  the  details 
of  the  bill.  Also  present  were  representatives  of  the  domestic  beet 
and  cane  industry  to  explain  details  of  the  bill  as  it  applied  to  the 
domestic  areas. 

2.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  executive  session,  the 
committee,  as  heretofore  noted,  voted  overwhelmingly  not  to  follow 
the  foreign  country  allocations  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  to  develop  a  more  equitable  system  of  foreign  country 
quotas  based  upon  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  nations 
participating  in  our  sugar  market. 

3.  At  the  suggestion  of  various  committee  members,  the  chairman 
appointed  a  special  subcommittee  to  consider  the  matter  of  foreign 
country  quotas  and  make  recommendations  to  the  full  committee. 
The  subcommittee  consisted  of  the  chairman,  three  members  of  the 
majority,  and  three  members  of  the  minority,  as  follows:  Mr.  Poage 
Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr.  Dague,  Mr.  Teague  of  California, 
and  Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Quie  replaced  Mrs.  May  when  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  be  absent  on  public  business. 

4.  The  subcommittee  met  first  with  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  4 
Secretary  of  State,  and  another  representative  of  the  State  Depart-  ^ 
ment  and  discussed  at  length  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  quqt-a 
recommendations  and  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  all  the  proposed 
foreign  quotas.  The  State  Department’s  recommendations  with 
respect  to  each  country  were  carefully  considered  by  the 
subcommittee. 

5.  At  its  next  two  meetings,  the  subcommittee  studied  the  various 
formulas  which  had  been  proposed,  including  that  of  the  Department 
ol  Agriculture.  It  used  for  this  purpose  the  tables  on  each  formula 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  committee  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

6.  The  subcommittee  concluded  that  no  formula  which  had  been 
proposed  was  adequate,  and  it  determined  that  it  would  use  as  the 
basis  of  1965  allotments  the  foreign  quota  allotments  in  the  1962 
act  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  appropriate. 
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7.  At  its  next  three  meetings  the  subcommittee  made  adjustments 
in  the  1962  quotas  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  stated  in  the  preceding 
section  and  in  consideration  of  all  these  factors. 

8.  At  its  final  meeting,  the  subcommittee  unanimously  approved 
the  allotment  of  quotas  which  had  been  developed. 

9.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  members  of  the  subcommittee 
then  met  separately  with  the  minority  and  majority  members  of  the 
full  committee  to  discuss  the  proposed  quotas.  As  the  result  of  these 
meetings,  two  or  three  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  allotments. 
Democratic  and  Republican  members,  in  separate  caucuses,  approved 
the  quotas. 

10.  The  full  committee  met  in  executive  session  three  times  to 

consider  the  quotas.  At  each  meeting  each  member  of  the  committee 
was  free  to  make  any  motion  he  cared  to  with  respect  to  any  country 
quota.  Several  such  motions  were  made  and  several  adjustments  in 
quota  were  adopted. 

11.  Following  the  final  markup  session,  a  clean  bill  was  introduced 
and  this  was  approved  by  the  full  committee. 

THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

The  committee  has  tried  to  keep  as  much  of  the  foreign  sugar  quota 
as  possible  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  four  principal  reasons: 

1.  Because  of  our  traditional  national  policy  of  friendship  for 

and  assistance  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

2.  Because  of  the  ready  availability  of  sugar  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  short  delivery  time  required  to  move  that 
sugar  to  U.S.  consumers. 

3.  Because  virtually  all  the  dollars  earned  through  sales  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  will  be  used  to  purchase  exports  from 
this  country. 

4.  Because  all  of  the  foreign  quotas  now  being  reassigned  is 
coming  from  a  Western  Hemisphere  country  (Cuba). 

Under  the  1962  act,  only  4.77  percent  of  the  foreign  quota  (other 
than  that  for  the  Philippines)  was  assigned  to  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  bill  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
•Agriculture  would  have  assigned  10.08  percent  of  the  foreign  quota 
(exclusive  of  the  Philippines)  to  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  committee  has  added  two  Western  Hemisphere  provisions  not 
contained  in  the  administration  bill : 

1.  The  provision  that  the  countries  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  will  have  an  opportunity  to  fill  their  own  deficits 
before  these  deficits  are  prorated  to  other  countries. 

2.  A  provision  that  any  increase  in  the  Cuban  quota  resulting 
from  consumption  exceeding  10  million  tons  in  the  United  States 
will  be  distributed  exclusively  to  quota  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

THE  “BIG  FOUR” 

With  Cuba  no  longer  eligible  to  serve  as  the  bottomless  sugar  bowl, 
ready  at  any  time  to  meet  unexpected  or  emergency  demands  of  U.S. 
consumers,  it  seemed  important  to  the  committee  that  several  other 
substantial  sugar  suppliers  should  assume  Cuba’s  former  role  in  this 
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respect.  It  has,  therefore,  divided  a  substantial  portion  of  the  foreign 
quota  among  the  four  largest  sugar  producers  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  (Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Peru)  and 
expects  each  of  these  countries  to  carry  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  30 
percent  of  its  quota  until  July  1  of  each  year.  Thereafter  these 
countries,  in  common  with  others  having  sugar  quotas,  will  be  expected 
to  maintain  reserves  of  approximately  15  percent. 

All  four  of  these  large  producers  appear  to  be  well  able  to  meet  the 
quotas  assigned  to  them  but  only  three  (Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Brazil)  have  the  potential  to  expand  their  production 
substantially,  should  this  become  desirable.  Sugar  production  in 
Peru  is  at  approximately  the  highest  level  it  can  be  expected  to  attain 
and  it  is  also  reported  that  Peru  may  have  some  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  30-percent  reserve  required  by  the  bill. 

In  assigning  quotas  to  these  countries,  the  committee  can  see  no 
reason  why  any  one  of  the  three  largest  (Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Brazil)  should  have  preference  over  the  other  and  has, 
therefore,  assigned  to  these  countries  quotas  exactly  equal  in  quantity. 
It  has  assigned  a  smaller  quota  to  Peru  for  the  reasons  given. 

Quotas  for  each  of  the  countries  named  in  H.R.  11135  were  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  and  on  their  own  merits  and  each  represents  the 
combined  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  35-member  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 
Graham  Purcell, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Catherine  May, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Sugar. 
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toridal  significance  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Vts  historically  related  environs  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  found  that  this 
district  possesses  outstanding  national  his¬ 
toric  significance:  Now,  therefore, 

With  tnV.  concurrence  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
I,  Stewart  D,  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  virme  of  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  \Jn  me  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved 'August  21,  1935,  do  here¬ 
by  designate  the  following  described  lands 
to  be  a  National  Historic  Site  having  the 
name  “The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National 
Historic  Site”: 

Beginning  at  a  point  Non  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  intersection  ol  15th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue,  NW.,\easterly  along 
the  south  side  of  Constitution  Avenue,  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
Constitution  Avenue  and  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue;  then  easterly  along  the  sou\h  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  and  induing  the 
outer  circumference  of  First  Stree\  NW., 
which  forms  an  arc  around  Peace  Monufnent; 
then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  PS 
sylvania  Avenue  to  the  northeast  cornerV>f 
the  intersection  of  3d  Street  and  Pennsyr 
vania  Avenue,  NW.;  then  northerly  along\ 
the  east  side  of  3d  Street  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  3d  Street  and 
E  Street,  NW.;  then  westerly  along  the  north 
side  of  E  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  E  Street  and  4th  Street, 
NW.;  then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
4th  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  4th  Street  and  G  Street,  NW.; 
then  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  G 
Street,  NW.,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  G  Street  and  5th  Street,  NW.; 
then  southerly  along  the  west  side  of  5th 
Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  inter¬ 
section  of  5th  Street  and  E  Street,  NW.;  then 
westerly  along  the  north  side  of  E  Street  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of 
E  Street  and  7th  Street,  NW.;  then  northerly 
along  the  east  side  of  7th  Street  to  the  point 
on  7th  Street  being  the  intersection  of  the 
north  side  of  G  Street  with  the  east  side  of 
7th  Street,  NW.;  then  westerly  from  that 
point  along  the  north  side  of  G  Street  to  the 
point  being  the  intersection  of  the  north  side 
of  G  Street  with  the  west  side  of  9th  Street, 
NW.;  then  southerly  from  that  point  along 
the  west  side  of  9th  Street,  NW.,  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  9th 
Street  and  F  Street,  NW.;  then  westerly  along 
the  north  side  of  F  Street  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  F  Street  and 
11th  Street,  NW.;  then  southerly  along  the 
east  side  of  11th  Street  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  11th  Street  anq 
E  Street,  NW.;  then  westerly  along  the  nort 
side  of  E  Street  to  a  point  approximating 
what  would  be  the  northeast  corner  /ot  E 
Street  and  13  y2  Street  if  the  latter  wefe  ex¬ 
tended  north  across  Pennsylvania  /venue; 
then  northerly  from  that  point  alohg  a  line 
forming  a  perpendicular  to  F  Stteet,  to  the 
intersection  of  said  line  with  thZ  north  side 
of  F  Street;  then  westerly  along  the  north 
side  of  F  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  intersection  of  F  Street/and  15th  Street, 
NW.;  then  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
15th  Street  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  15th  Street,  New  York  Avenue, 
and  Pennsylvania  Av/nue,  NW.;  then  west¬ 
erly  along  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  ajfd  East  Executive  Avenue; 
then  southerly/klong  the  west  side  of  East 
Executive  Avenue  to  a  point  which  would 
be  the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection 
of  East  Executive  Avenue  and  E  Street;  then 
easterly  afbng  the  south  side  of  E  Street  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  E 
Street/and  15th  Street,  NW.;  then  southerly 
al0nZ  the  west  side  of  15th  Street  to  the 
poiijft  or  place  of  beginning. 

Subject  to  the  limitation  contained  in  the 
eond  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the  ad¬ 


ministration,  protection  and  development 
of  this  national  historic  site  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  August  21,  1935.  Unless  provided 
otherwise  by  act  of  Congress,  no  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  expended  for  the  administration, 
protection,  and  development  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  National  Historic  Site. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  official  seal  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  affixed  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
this  30th  day  of  September  1965. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  concur : 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

September  30,  1965. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 

SUDBURY  RIVER,  SAXONVILLE 

LOCAL  PROTECTION,  FRAMING¬ 
HAM,  MASS.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  6D 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
^present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
le  Army,  transmitting  a  report  datec 
August  26,  1965,  from  the  Acting  Chu 
of 'Engineers,  Department  of  the  Arjany, 
together  with  accompanying  papers/and 
illustrations,  on  an  interim  report  on 
SudburV  River,  Saxonville  local/protec¬ 
tion,  Framingham,  Mass.,  requested  by 
resolutions,  of  the  Committe</on  Public 
Works,  U.sNjjenate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
port  be  printecl  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and/ referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  /Works. 

The  PRESIDINOkOFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CORRECTION  OF  TOE  RECORD 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  through 
a  clerical  em>r,  the  draft  of'S.  2568 — the 
Medical  /Restraint  of  Trade\Act — was 
printed/in  the  Congressional.  Record 
when  /introduced  the  bill  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  was  in  error. 

''ask  unanimous  consent  that  theVor- 
rs6t  language  be  printed  following  tlrsse 
remarks  and  that  the  permanent  Recof 
be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Senate  bill  2568  is  as  follows; 

S.  2568 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Medical  Restraint 
of  Trade  Act”. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  payment  to  and  receipt  by  persons 
licensed  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  of  profit  in  connection  with  the  fur¬ 
nishing  to  patients  of  drugs,  devices,  or  other 
products  prescribed  for  consumption  or  use 
by  patients  tends  to  lessen  competition  and 
substantially  to  restrain  and  to  monopolize 
trade  and  commerce  and  constitutes  a  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce  in  such  products. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “person”  shall  mean  any 
natural  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind; 

(b)  The  term  ‘licensee”  shall  mean  any 
person  licensed  by  any  State,  any  govern¬ 
mental  division  thereof,  or  any  association 


or  society  authorized  under  any  State  la 
to  issue  such  a  license,  to  engage  in  /he 
practice  of  medicine; 

(c)  The  term  “professional  service/  shall 
mean  services  rendered  in  the  pr/tice  of 
his  profession  by  the  licensee; 

(d)  The  term  “profit”  shall /fnean  any 
markup  above  actual  cost  of  the  product  to 
the  licensee,  discount,  refuncy  rebate,  com¬ 
mission,  rental  for  space  /eased  from  a 
licensee  based  in  whole  or  m.  part  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  income  from  dvugs  or  devices  sold 
or  furnished  by  the  tenant  or  unreasonably 
high  rental  in  lieu  the/of,  or  other  valuable 
consideration;  and 

The  term  “drug  o/device”  shall  mean  drug 
or  device  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  321),  and  other  products  prescribed 
by  a  licensee  U5r  consumption  or  use  by  man. 

PRO HIBIt/ N  OF  MEDICAL  RESTRAINTS  OF 
TRADE 

Sec.  4yfa)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(1)  for  any  person  to  pay,  offer  to  pay,  or 
allovy  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  licensee, 
or  for  a  licensee  to  knowingly  receive  di- 
re/tly  or  indirectly,  any  profit  for  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  referral  of  patients  of  the 
licensee  to  such  person  for  the  furnishing 
of  any  drug  or  device;  or 

(2)  for  any  licensee  to  accept  or  receive 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  person  any 
profit  on  or  resulting  from  the  sale,  rental, 
furnishing,  or  supplying  by  such  licensee  of 
any  drug  or  device  to  such  person  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  or  as  a  result  of  the  rendition  by 
such  licensee  of  professional  service  to  or  for 
such  person,  except  that  nothing  herein  shall 
apply  to  a  licensee  furnishing  to  his  patient 
such  drug  or  device  when  an  emergency 
exists  or  shall  apply  to  the  administration  of 
a  unit  dose  of  a  drug  in  any  form  to  a  patient 
by  the  licensee  or  by  a  nurse  or  assistant 
under  direction  of  the  licensee. 

(b)  Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  who  shall  violate  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  said  punish¬ 
ments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(c)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  invested  with  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  Restrain 
such  violations.  Such  proceeding  may  be 
by  way  of  complaint  setting  forth  the  case 

Nmd  praying  that  such  violations  shall  be  en¬ 
joined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the 
pasties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly 
noticed  of  such  complaint  the  court  shall 
proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  the  case. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948— AMEND¬ 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  471 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  asked  to  consider 
sugar  legislation  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  session,  as  has  happened  so  often  in 
past  years.  The  procedure  is  not  un¬ 
usual  but  the  ramifications  of  this  bill 
are  far  more  significant  than  has  been 
the  case  with  previous  sugar  bills.  This 
bill  will  freeze  sugar  import  quotas  in  a 
set  pattern  for  6  years,  with  all  of  the 
equities  and  inequities  the  formula  in 
the  bill  happens  to  create. 

This  time  squeeze  is  symptomatic  of 
the  difficulties  Congress  has  created  for 
itself  by  trying  to  reconcile  all  of  the 
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conflicting  interests  involved  in  allocat¬ 
ing  foreign  sugar  quotas.  The  Congress 
is  not  qualified  by  temperament  or  ex¬ 
pertise  to  set  import  quotas,  but  it  has 
no  choice  under  the  present  system. 
The  system  has  been  the  cause  of  public 
embarrassment  at  home  and  violent  re¬ 
action  abroad.  It  carries  both  the  seeds 
of  scandal  and  revolution.  When  the 
public  is  confronted  with  a  barrage  of 
headlines  about  the  activities  of  sugar 
lobbyists,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  there  is  little  doubt  about  why 
the  public  has  serious  questions  about 
this  legislation.  The  sugar  bill  is  the 
only  major  bill  touching  the  lives  of 
every  American  every  day  which  is,  in 
effect,  written  by  the  lobbyists.  But 
who  lobbies  for  the  public  interest?  No 
one  so  far  as  I  can  see  judging  from  the 
contents  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  lobbyists  have  rendered  a 
great  public  service  this  year.  If  the 
publicity  given  their  activities  results  in 
some  serious  thinking  in  Congress  about 
the  inefficiencies  and  inequities  of  the 
way  quotas  are  now  allocated,  the  pub¬ 
lic,  instead  of  their  clients,  could  be  the 
beneficiary.  The  only  way  to  remove  the 
stigma  and  the  aroma  created  by  Con¬ 
gress  passing  out  sugar  quotas  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  is  to  put  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  system  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government, 
where  it  belongs. 

The  Senate  will  be  given  the  choice 
between  approving  a  rigid  sterile  formu¬ 
la  in  the  administration  bill  or  revising 
in  the  patchwork  allocations  made  by  the 
House  committee  on  the  basis  of  un¬ 
known  criteria.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  are  capable, 
intelligent  men.  But  I  doubt  that  many 
members  feel  particularly  well  qualified 
to  decide  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
what  such  quotas  should  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation’s  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  the  interests  of  sugar 
consumers.  Yet,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  thought  they 
were  qualified  to  draw  up  a  revised  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy  for  each  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  nations.  The  results  were  pre¬ 
dictable — with  situations  such  as  that  of 
Argentina  being  cut  by  42,200  tons,  ap¬ 
parently  because  she  failed  to  hire  a  lob¬ 
byist  and  relied  on  diplomatic  channels 
to  make  her  case. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  protect  con¬ 
sumer  interests  or  advance  our  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Foreign  quotas  should 
either  be  set  on  the  basis  of  criteria  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  foreign  policy  consid¬ 
erations  or  we  should  buy  sugar  at  world 
prices.  Under  the  present  system,  we  do 
neither. 

I  am  submitting  an  amendment  today 
which,  if  adopted,  will  lead  to  establish¬ 
ing  an  allocation  system  to  rid  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  this  legislative  monstrosity  and 
place  the  responsibility  for  fixing  foreign 
quotas  in  the  executive  branch. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish 
these  two  things:  First,,  increase  the  do¬ 
mestic  marketing  quota  by  580,000  tons, 
as  requested  by  the  domestic  industry 
and  as  recommended  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  approved  by  the  House  com¬ 
mittee;  and  second,  request  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  submit  to  the  Congress  by  April 


of  next  year  recommendations  for  of  the  bill.  It  has  now  been  pending/ 
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legislation  to  establish  within  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  a  permanent  system  for  pe¬ 
riodic  allocation  of  foreign  quotas.  The 
criteria  for  the  system  would  be  based  on 
supplying  consumers  with  adequate 
amounts  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices 
and  effectuating  the  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sugar  Act  does  not  expire  until 
the  end  of  1966  and  with  the  increase  in 
the  domestic  marketing  quota,  there  is 
no  need  for  foreign  quota  legislation  this 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
continue  to  set  quotas  administratively 
next  year,  as  he  has  for  this  year.  The 
stipulation  in  the  amendment  that  the 
President  submit  his  recommendations 
for  a  permanent  allocation  system  to  the 
Congress  by  April  30  will  insure  that 
there  is  ample  time  for  careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  his  proposals  prior  to  what  is 
expected  to  be  an  early  adjournment 
next  year.  . 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  especially  the  Finance  Committee 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  my 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer  in 
committee  at  an  appropriate  time,  and  I 
submit  an  amendment  and  ask  to  have 
it  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
t/66. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  471)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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about  2  months,  but  still  no  opinion  has' 
been  expressed.  / 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
our  very  able  and  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of 
West  Virginia,  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1602,  legislation  whicly  will  permit 
voluntary  retirement  of  traffic  control¬ 


lers  after  20  years  of 
attained  the  age  of  ! 

The  PRESIDING 
out  objection,  it  is 


of 

ser/ice  and  having 


)FFICER. 

ordered. 


With- 
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Mr.  LONJS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  as/  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  or  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isian^TMr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
ssippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Sena- 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  be 
id  as  consponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  offered  yesterday  to  S.  1861,  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Air.  'President,  I  ask 
manimous  conse/t  that 'Hie  names  of 
;  Senator  RtrssELi/of  South  Carolina,  Sen- 
itor  Bible,  Senator  Hartke,  and  Senator 
VIurphy,  be/added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
5482. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  i^AUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  thiSsJs 
fie  bill  which  contemplates  making 
ederal  crime  for  any  person  to’ 
sically  interfere  with  the  movement 
military  men,  equipment,  or  property, 
ft  provides  that  whoever  purposely  and 
willfully  physically  interferes  with 
transportation  systems  which  are  carry¬ 
ing  military  men,  property,  or  equip¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating 
the  dignity  and  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  rather  imperative,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  bill  of  this  type  be  adopted. 

At  Berkeley  College,  in  California, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  there  will  be 
held  an  assembly  of  students,  and  prob¬ 
ably  many  visitors,  in  connection  with 
which,  the  word  has  gone  out,  there  will 
be  a  march  on  transportation  systems 
which  may  be  carrying  personnel,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  military  property  to  the  sea- 
coast,  to  be  loaded  on  ships. 

I  regretfully  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  have  been 
calling  the  Defense  Department  and  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
have  them  give  their  opinion  on  the  bill 
to  the  judiciary  department. 

I  have  not  received  a  response  which 
I  feel  is  compatible  with  the  significance 


HEARINGS  ON  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
JUDICIAL  MACHINERY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im¬ 
provements  in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  U.S.  commis¬ 
sioner  system,  with  a  view  toward  broad- 
scale  reform  and  overhaul  of  the  system. 

The  hearings  will  deal  with  every  as¬ 
pect  of  the  commissioner  system,  and, 
among  other  things,  will  focus  specifi¬ 
cally  upon  the  qualifications  of  commis¬ 
sioners,  method  of  appointment,  com¬ 
pensation  and  tenure,  the  petty  offense 
'jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  pre- 
Njal  proceedings,  and  the  issuance  of 
process. 

THk  first  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  October  13,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  62ij6,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  pertaining  to  this 
subject  shouni  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  «n  Improvements  in  Ju¬ 
dicial  Machinery 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA¬ 
TIONS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  the 
following  nominations  have\been  re 
ferred  to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.  Moody  Brickett,  of  Montana, 'ip  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Montana, 
of  4  years — reappointment. 

Leonard  T.  Heckathorn,  of  South  Da 
kota,  to  be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of 
South  Dakota,  term  of  4  years — reap¬ 
pointment. 
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Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  bill,  and  the  tariff  bill. 

You  nkvp  done  more. 

I  knowviie  great  record  of  the  73d  Congress 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt.  That  record  in¬ 
cluded  the  Etoerigency  Relief  Act,  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Act,  the  C^C  Act,  the  Home  Owner’s  Loan 
Corporation,  tnk  TVA,  the  Economy  Act,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  NR  A,  and  the 
FDIC. 

You  have  done  mVe . 

From  your  committees  and  both  your 
Houses  have  come  theVreatest  outpouring  of 
creative  legislation  in  Nthe  history  of  this 
Nation. 

You  passed  legislation  to  fulfill  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  promise  of  emancipation.  Today, 
where  once  men  were  afraid, 'they  now  walk 
proudly  to  the  polling  place. 

You  passed  legislation  to  eas^^he  burden 
of  sickness  and  want  for  older  \mericans. 
Today,  though  millions  must  facAold  age, 
they  are  no  longer  dependent  on  \infolks 
for  their  medical  care. 

You  passed  legislation  that  should  brighten 
every  classroom  in  America.  Once  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  poverty  began  life  on  the  hopeless 
road  toward  despair.  Today  they  have  a  ne\ 
chance  to  hope  and  to  achieve. 

You  have  promised  to  millions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  families  better  housing  and  better 
homes,  and  a  rebirth  for  our  cities. 

You  passed  a  poverty  program  so  that  poor 
families  can  train  and  work. 

You  passed  a  bill  that  will  meet  head  on 
the  Nation’s  top  murderers — cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  stroke. 

You  told  our  cities  and  our  industries 
that  they  must  stop  polluting  our  water  and 
poisoning  our  air. 

You  passed  legislation  to  dam  our  rivers — 
to  prevent  floods,  to  produce  power,  and  to 
provide  beaches  and  playgrounds  for  our 
children. 

You  gave  us  the  blueprints  for  a  rapid 
rail  system  to  carry  our  commuters  to  to¬ 
morrow. 

You  passed  a  farm  bill  that  puts  more  in¬ 
come  in  the  farmer’s  pocket  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  him  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad. 

You  passed  an  immigration  bill  that  no 
longer  asks  a  man  “where  do  you  come 
from?’’  but  “what  can  you  do?” 

You  have  given  local  officials  the  tools 
to  restore  law  and  order  on  our  streets. 

You  passed  the  excise  tax  reduction.  In 
a  little  over  20  months,  at  current  income 
levels,  taxes  have  been  cut  a  little  over 
$20  billion. 

And  tonight  you  serve  notice  on  the  spoil¬ 
ers  of  our  landscape  that  we  will  battle 
with  all  we  have  to  preserve  the  bounty  of 
our  land  and  the  beauty  of  our  country j  ' 
side. 

I  read  criticism  in  one  newspaper  not  bring 
ago  that  there  was  nothing  new  about  .what 
you  have  done.  I  read  that  you  have /imply 
enacted  programs  that  have  been  /kicking 
around  since  New  Deal  days.” 

But  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

This  year  you  passed  a  voting  rights  bill 
that  for  the  first  time  tears  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  bias  that  barred  tye  way  to  the 
polling  booth. 

This  year  you  passed  / program  of  rent 
supplements  for  low  income  families — a  pro¬ 
gram  which  provides  ;/  brandnew  approach 
to  met  an  ancient  ana  long-neglected  need. 

This  year  you  passed,  and  yesterday  I 
signed,  an  act  Uy  establish  heart,  cancer, 
and  stroke  centers  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  is  a  new  way  to  bring  the  miracles  of 
medical  resear/n  to  the  people. 

This  year/you  passed  a  law  to  establish 
the  Arts  /nd  Humanities  Foundation — a 
vital  new/beginning  to  stimulate  the  cre¬ 
ative  tabrint  of  our  Nation. 

Legislation  to  provide  hospital  services  for 
the  elderly  has  been  before  Congress  for  a 
long  time.  But  you  added  a  voluntary  plan 
'furnish  doctors’  services.  You  made  the 


Medicare  Act  the  biggest  and  boldest  piece 
of  health  legislation  ever  to  become  law. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  also  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  in  Congress.  But  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  contains  a  wealth  of  new  and  imagina¬ 
tive  ideas  to  enrich  our  Nation’s  schools. 

It  provides  more  money  than  any  aid-to- 
education  legislation  ever  considered  by  any 
Congress. 

It  offers  every  community  a  chance  to 
bring  the  new  techniques  of  teaching  to 
the  old  art  of  learning. 

The  higher  education  bill,  now  in  con¬ 
ference,  also  embodies  daring  new  programs 
for  dealing  with  old,  old  problems. 

These  bills  and  many  more  had  their  be¬ 
ginnings  and  their  end  in  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  long  list  of  major  measures  you  have 
passed  contains  one  example  after  another 
of  new  thinking,  bold  thinking,  imaginative 
thinking.  This  has  been  the  fabulous  89th 
Congress. 

All  of  us  know  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  But  you  have  begun  a  march  which 
will  not  be  stopped.  You  are  on  the  way 
to  a  society  which  produces  not  only  goods, 
but  greatness. 

It  has  been  said  that  “great  achievements 
use  a  monument  which  shall  endure  until 
tnk  sun  grows  cold.”  Those  words,  thougt 
the\  were  written  many  years  ago,  beloj  ’ 
to  yot 

You  Via  ve  honored  the  highest  hop/a  of 
the  Nation — and  so  tonight  we  honor  you. 

Many  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  /said  of 
a  Congress^  “A  little  group  of  winful  men, 
representingino  opinion  but  theii/bwn,  have 
rendered  thN  Government  of  /the  United 
States  helpless  >and  contemptible.” 

Tonight,  as  we  balance  history’s  ledger, 
I  want  to  say  of  the  89th  Congress:  “An  in¬ 
spired  group  of  dedicated  Americans,  repre¬ 
senting  a  sense  of  Vat/ial  purpose,  have 
written  for  the  Unitec^states  a  new  chapter 
in  greatness.’ 

I  want  to  say  to/  eveVv  Member  of  the 
89th  Congress — Democrat  \or  Republican — 
who  wrote  and  supported  this  record:  Your 
people  will  reverie  you  and  reward  you,  and 
the  Nation  wjfl  honor  you  loi^g  after  you 
are  gone. 


'HILDA  SHEN  TSIANG 

Mi/ FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  N  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10291 
(v  the  relief  of  Hilda  Shen  Tsiang. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  10292 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation¬ 
ality  Act,  Hilda  Shen  Tsiang  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  as  of  January  17,  1949,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi¬ 
cer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FEIGHAN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan:  On 
page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date  “January 
17,  1949”  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 


language  “the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tl>i^ 
Act”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eng/ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion/)  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan!  for  calling' up  H.R.  10292, 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hnda  Shen  Tsiang, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang,  for¬ 
mer  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure/ll  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  /National  Republic  of 
China  has  lost  An  esteemed  patriot  and 
the  world  a  distinguished  statesman. 

It  was  my  Privilege  to  have  known  Dr. 
Tsiang  for/some  years.  I  first  met  him 
in  New  'Work  in  1959  when  he  was  the 
perman/nt  representative  of  his  Gov- 
ernmt/t  to  the  United  Nations.  I  found 
him  A  most  impressive  figure,  partic¬ 
ularly  because  of  his  skill  and  eloquence 
i /putting  forward  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
(ese  case  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Peiping 
regime  from  the  world  organization. 

These  initial  impressions  were  rein¬ 
forced  during  the  almost  3  years,  from 
1962  to  June  1965,  when  Dr.  Tsiang  was 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
stationed  here  in  Washington. 

The  continuing  excellent  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  two  governments  owes  much 
to  the  diplomatic  finesse  and  warm  per¬ 
sonality  of  Dr.  Tsiang.  It  was  his  final 
illness  which  caused  his  resignation 
from  that  post. 

Dr.  Tsiang  first  came  to  our  shores  in 
1911.  Taught  English  by  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries,  he  worked  his  way  through 
Park  Academy  in  Parkville,  Mo.  Later 
he  obtained  his  college  degree  from 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  and  received  his 
doctorate  in  history  from  Columbia 
University. 

A  respected  and  dedicated  scholar,  Dr. 
Tsiang  taught  history  at  several  univer¬ 
sities  in  China  after  World  War  I.  He 
joined  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  1936  was  appointed  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  post  he  held 
for  3  years. 

During  his  career  Dr.  Tsiang  held 
tany  important  positions  in  the  Gov- 
■nment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Among 
tni$m  was  the  post  as  director  of  Chi¬ 
nese.  national  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  1945,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  A  de¬ 
voted  Humanitarian,  Dr.  Tsiang  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  easing  the  misery  of  many 
thousand\of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  death  has  taken  from  us 
a  firm  friendkof  the  United  States,  a  re¬ 
nowned  and  esteemed  world  statesman, 
and  a  fine,  upstanding  man.  Dr.  Tsiang’s 
loss  is  mourned,  here  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  being  mourned  by  his  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  on N^aiwan  and  around 
the  world. 

I  know  that  my  colleJkgues  in  this  body 
join  me  in  expressing  oHr  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Dr.  Tsiang’s  v\dow  and  his 
family  in  this  time  of  sorre 


MEMBERS  OF  SELECT  COMMISSION 
ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  IM¬ 
MIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  21  (al,  Public  Law  8VJ- 
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236, Vie  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
SelecKcommission  on  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  immigration  the  following  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Cel- 
ler,  of  NeW  York;  Mr.  Feighan,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  RoDiNo\of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch,  of  Ohick  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  West 
Virginia.  \ _ 

AUTHORIZATION.  FOR  COMMITTEE 

ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  HAVE  UN¬ 
TIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  5^26 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have\until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  the  repokt  on  H.R. 
5026,  to  authorize  the  Burt  County  Bridge 
Commission,  a  public  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  the  county  of  Burt  anchState 
of  Nebraska,  to  refund  the  outstanding- 
revenue  bonds  of  said  Burt  County 
Bridge  Commission  heretofore  issued  ub 
finance  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a' 
bridge,  together  with  the  necessary  ap¬ 
proaches  and  appurtenances  therefor, 
from  a  point  located  in  the  city  of  Deca¬ 
tur,  Burt  County,  Nebr.,  across  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  to  a  point  located  in  Monona 
County,  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Fallon]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
longstanding  engagement  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  be  on  the  floor  to  vote  on  S.  2084, 
the  highway  beautification  bill,  and  I  left 
a  pair.  Unfortunately,  a  mistake  was 
made  in  entering  that  pair.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  reflect  that  had  I  been  present 
on  the  floor,  I  would  have  voted  against 
passage  of  S.  2084  on  the  pair. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  598  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  598 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hous§  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  page  12,  after  line  14,  proposing  to 
insert  the  following;  “  ‘(h)  Effective  January 
1,  1966  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  quota  of  any  country 
shall  be  reduced  to  zero  for  the  balance  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  Act  if  any  au¬ 
thorized  person  appearing  or  working  in 
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the  interest  of  such  country  in  regard  to 
sugar  legislation  is  registered  or  required  to 
be  registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg¬ 
istration  Act;  except  that  the  quota  shall 
not  be  reduced  below  any  treaty  obliga¬ 
tion.’  ”;  and  an  amendment  on  page  21  to 
strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  “Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


[Roll  No.  361] 

Abbitt 

Frelinghuysen 

Morrison 

Anderson,  Tenn  Fulton,  Pa. 

Murray 

Andrews, 

Grider 

Nix 

\  George  W. 

Griffiths 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Andrews, 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Offenn 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Philbin 

Anminzio 

Hardy 

Pool 

AspiiTklL 

Harris 

Powell  y 

Baring^ 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Purcell  / 

Bates  \ 

Hays 

Rivers,  S.C.  / 

Battin  \ 

Hebert 

Roberts  / 

Bingham  \ 

Holifield 

Rodino  / 

Bonner  \ 

Holland 

Satterfmd 

Brock  \ 

.  Hosmer 

St  Gei/iain 

Byrne,  Pa. 

\Howard 

Saylof 

Cahill 

tyarth 

SmVfh,  Calif. 

Carter 

King,  Utah 

Steed 

Cederberg 

Kloczynskl 

Stephens 

Clawson,  Del 

Krebe  . 

/reague,  Tex. 

Clevenger 

Lindsty  / 

Thomas 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb  / 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Curtis 

Long,  Lav/ 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Delaney 

McEwenyC 

Toll 

Diggs 

McViclyA  \ 

Vivian 

Dingell 

Macdonald  \ 

Walker,  Miss. 

Donohue 

Mackfe,  Mich.\ 

White,  Idaho 

Dulski 

Madden 

\Wright 

Evans,  Colo. 

Marsh 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Ifiathias 

Foley 

/Tdinish 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  >Mr.  Al¬ 
bert)  .  ion  this  rollcall  347  Mtynbers 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By /unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wi 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll¬ 
call  No.  358,  on  October  8,  a  quorum  call, 
I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was  present 
and  answered  to  my  name.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  permanent  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  importing 
sugar  into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act,  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  which  fee  shall  be  75  per  centum  of 
the  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 
from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the 
amount  by  which  a  domestic  price  for  raw 
sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic 


price  objective  set  forth  in  section  201,  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York, 
and  most-favored-nation  tariff) .  The  fees 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and 
shaU  be  applied  uniformly  except  that  the 
import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  shall  be  y2  of  one  cent  per  pound 
-more  than  the  import  fee  imposed  on  raw 
sugar  under  this  paragraph.  Such  fees  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar.  Such 
payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
permitting  any  importer  of  sugar  to  apply 
for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing  such  se¬ 
curity  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  which 
will  fix  the  import  fee  for  any  sugar  under 
his  control  to  be  imported  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  a  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  in  effect 
for  such  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  rate  of  im¬ 
port  fee  and  the  initial  such  determination 
shall  be  made  by  October  1  in  each  year  for 
the  succeeding  calendar  year,  except  for  the 
calendar  year  1966,  in  which  case  such  de¬ 
termination  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

“  ‘(b)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.’  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment;  nor  shall  the 
two  additional  amendments  permitted  under 
this  rule  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or¬ 
dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta],  pending  which  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso¬ 
lution  598  provides  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  11135,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  The  resolution  provides  a 
closed  rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  with 
4  hours  of  debate,  making  in  order  two 
amendments,  which  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment. 

H.R.  11135  modifies  and  extends  the 
Sugar  Act  for  5  years,  to  December  31, 
1971. 

The  sugar  program  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  do  three  things: 
first,  make  is  possible,  as  a  matter  of 
national  security,  to  produce  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  the  continental  United  States  and 
to  do  this  without 1  the  consumer- 
penalizing  device  of  a  high  protective 
tariff;  second,  assure  U.S.  consumers  of 
a  plentiful  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices ;  and  third,  permit 
friendly  foreign  countries  to  participate 
equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  ex¬ 
panding  international  trade  and  assur- 
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ing  a  nearby  stable  and  adequate  store 
of  sugar. 

These  major  objectives  have  been 
achieved. 

Under  this  act,  more  than  40  percent 
of  our  total  consumption  of  sugar  now  is 
produced  by  beet  and  cane  growers  with¬ 
in  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  total  domestic  production — 
including  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands — fills  65  percent'  of  our 
sugar  needs.  The  sugar  act  has  given  us 
this  security  in  supplies,  and  sugar  prices 
to  consumers  have  been  remarkably 
stable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  act. 

H.R.  11135  strengthens  the  program 
by  temporarily  assigning  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  market  to  domestic  beet 
and  cane  producers,  and  by  an  equitable 
and  dependable  distribution  of  quotas, 
for  the  remainder  of  our  market,  among 
the  producers  of  friendly  nations,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  good  neighbor  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  bill  rejects  the  “global  quota”  con¬ 
cept  of  foreign  sugar  purchases  which 
contributed  in  1963-64  to  the  only  peace¬ 
time  domestic  sugar  crisis  during  the 
life  of  the  act,  and  it  reestablishes  the 
tried  and  long-proven  quota  system  on  a 
country-by-country  basis. 

The  bill,  as  reported  rejects  the  import 
fee,  and  thereby  aims  to  restore  to  these 
countries  the  opportunity  to  sell  sugar  in 
the  U.S.  market  at  the  American  price. 
One  of  the  amendments  made  in  order 
by  the  rule  would  require  an  import  fee. 

To  accomplish  supply  and  price  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  American  consumer  H.R. 
11135  would  increase  marketing  quotas 
for  domestic  areas  by  580,000  tons  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  current  year,  but  would 
assign  all  market  growth  to  the  foreign 
quotas  until  such  quotas  reach  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  proportion  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  provided  under  the  current  act. 

With  annual  national  requirements  of 
9.7  million  tons  the  marketing  quota  for 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  375,000  tons  to  3,025,000  tons 
and  the  quota  for  the  mainland  cane- 
sugar  area,  by  205,000  tons  to  1,100,000 
tons.  These  quotas  would  be  unaffected 
by  any  change  in  requirements  between 
9.7  and  10.4  million  tons  but  would  ab¬ 
sorb  65  percent  of  any  reduction  from  or 
addition  to  requirements  outside  of  that 
range,  apportioned  between  the  two  areas 
in  relation  to  their  basic  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  House  Reso¬ 
lution  598  be  adopted  in  order  that  we 
may  consider  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  this  act  over  the  years.  Cer¬ 
tainly  experience,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
proven  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  the  act  basically  has  given  to  the 
American  consumer  and  the  American 
housewife  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  a 
stable  price;  not  one  that  was  going  way 
up  one  year  and  way  down  the  next. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  tell  the  House  why 


this  bill  comes  to  us  under  a  closed  rule, 
and  whether  he  agrees  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  act  ought  to  be  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  first,  that  I  believe  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
an  open  rule,  where  you  would  have  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  each  one  of  these 
national  quotas,  would  mean  that  we 
would  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  debate  here  which  might  go 
on  and  on.  Very  frankly  I  have  been  one 
who  basically  likes  open  rules,  so  that  the 
House  can  work  its  will.  However,  I  do 
believe  as  I  understand  the  problems  here 
in  connection  with  this  country-by-coun- 
try  quota,  that  if  we  opened  it  up  I  can 
see  some  situations  developing  which 
would  affect  our  relations,  particularly 
with  Latin  American  countries,  which 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  my  basic  rea¬ 
son  for  supporting,  in  this  instance,  a 
closed  rule,  of  course,  waiving  points  of 
order.  I  know  that  my  good  friend  has 
always  disliked  this  procedure.  As  the 
gentleman  I  am  sure  knows,  there  are 
certain  taxes  involved  which  basically 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  That  is 
the  purpose  and  the  reason  for  waiving 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  might  say  in  that  connection  for  the 
information  of  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
there  are  certain  tax  features  connected 
with  this  bill.  It  has  been  the  custom  for 
years  and  years  that  all  tax  bills  come 
out  with  a  closed  rule.  Such  bills  involve 
complications  which  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  legis¬ 
lative  conclusion,  in  view  of  all  the  ram¬ 
ifications,  except  under  a  closed  rule. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  why  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  approved  a  closed  rule, 
in  addition  to  the  very  cogent  reason 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia,  and  I  join  with 
him  in  those  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  merit  there 
may  be — and  I  think  it  is  questionable — • 
with  respect  to  the  tax  features  of  this 
bill,  the  merit  certainly  does  not  extend, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  to  a  closed  rule 
with  respect  to  the  attempt  to  stifle 
amendments  dealing  with  the  quota  sys¬ 
tem.  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend  from 
California  that  the  House  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  discuss  foreign  policy  as  it 
relates  to  quotas  under  this  or  any  other 
bill.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  closed 
rule  applies  to  the  quota  system  as  here 
applied. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Iowa,  and  as  one  who  loves  this 
House  and  who  has  great  respect  for  it 


and  great  respect  for  every  individual 
Member  here,  I  do  not  question  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Members  to  discuss 
in  a  proper  way  matters  with  which  we 
are  concerned  here.  However,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith! 
has  rather  well  stated,  there  are  matters 
of  taxation  involved  and  particularly, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  matters  of  foreign 
affairs  which,  frankly,  in  a  rather  delicate 
state  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  right 
now  as  concern  the  items  involved  here. 

It  seems  to  me  simply  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  to  get  into  a 
full-scale  debate  at  this  time  pitting  one 
country  against  another  as  these  quotas 
would  be  reflected  thereby. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  my  good 
colleague  [Mr.  Gross],  I  think  he  knows 
my  voting  record  on  closed  rules.  He 
knows  that  I  am  basically  opposed  to 
closed  rules  and  as  I  recall  have  never 
since  being  a  Member  of  this  House 
favored  a  closed  rule  or  voted  for  one. 
But  I  will  say  as  one  who  has  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  7  years, 
and  who  has  seen  that  committee  strug¬ 
gling  with  this  problem  of  what  is  really 
almost  a  tariff  type  of  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  many  countries  in¬ 
volved,  that  this  may  be  one  exception 
for  those  of  use  who  are  in  principle 
violently  against  closed  rules. 

I  should  like  to  say,  reluctant  as  we 
may  be  to  support  a  closed  rule,  that  in 
this  case  this  type  of  rule  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  handle  the  matter  prac¬ 
tically: 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  very 
much  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman  from  California 
yielding.  However,  I  want  to  change  the 
subject.  I  am  opposed  to  closed  rules, 
although  I  understand  the  extenuating 
circumstances.  But  the  question  I  would 
like  to  raise  is  this:  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  say  that 
our  Sugar  Act  in  the  past  and,  perhaps, 
the  gentleman  believes  this  bill,  will  sta¬ 
bilize  the  flow  of  sugar  to  the  housewives 
of  the  Nation. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  California 
agree  with  me  that  whether  it  produces 
an  adequate  flow  or  not,  it  certainly  has 
upset  the  stable  prices  and  has  raised  to 
between  8  and  11  cents  a  pound,  vis-a-vis 
the  Canadian  price  of  sugar  to  the  house¬ 
wife  or  the  difference  of  $2  per  1  .hun¬ 
dredweight  world  market  price,  and  $5.ifo 
per  1  hundredweight  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  defer  that  question,  I  might 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis] — I  do  not  see  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  the  floor  at  the  moment — later 
I  am  sure  will  be  speaking  and  he  has 
some  figures  that  are  rather  amazing. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  the  figures  which  he  quotes 
as  I  understood  them  are  correct  as  of 
this  moment.  But,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  back  over  the  history  of  this  act — 
and  I  believe  he  has  only  to  go  back  to 
last  year — the  price  of  sugar  in  Canada 
was  substantially,  as  I  recall,  some  5  or 
6  cents  a  pound  higher  than  it  was  in 
the  United  States.  And,  when  we  exam¬ 
ine  country  by  country  around  the  world, 
we  will  find  just  as  many  countries  to¬ 
day  in  which  the  price  is  substantially 
above  the  price  being  paid  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife,  as  there  are  those  where 
you  will  find  a  lower  price.  So  that 
actually  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  after 
having  studied  the  history  of  the  act  over 
the  past  10  years,  during  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  world  prices  as  between  one  country 
and  another,  this  act  has  been  good  for 
the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  have  far  more 
information  than  I  have  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  item  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  be  here 
particularly  when  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis!  makes  his 
presentation  because  he  does  have  some 
very  fine  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
does  not  need  to  worry,  as  I  am  always 
here.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  ex¬ 
planation  which  has  covered  the  past  few 
years.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  agree  with  me  that  since 
World  War  I  we  have  been  susceptible 
as  consumers  to  fluctuating  sugar  prices, 
and  especially  since  the  London  control 
of  the  international  cartel  on  coffee 
which  has  cost  us  some  30  cents  a  pound, 
was  confirmed  by  vote  in  this  House,  that 
as  consumers  and  lawmakers  we  should 
look  at  this  very  closely. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  discussion  that  has  just  taken  place 
concerning  the  price  of  sugar,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  page  10  of  the  report  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  second  paragraph,  under  “Con¬ 
sumers.” 

The  committee  reports  that — 

The  Sugar  Act  is  an  insurance  policy  on 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  for 
American  consumers.  Under  the  program, 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  6,574,000  tons  in 
1934  to  an  estimated  10  million  tons  in  1965. 
Under  the  program,  the  per  capita  use  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  three  times  the 
per  capita  consumption  around  the  world. 
Under  the  program,  American  consumers  en¬ 
joy  lower  prices  for  sugar  than  consumers  in 
virtually  all  nations  that  do  not  produce 
their  entire  sugar  needs.  On  January  1, 
1965,  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  averaged  11.64  cents,  in 
Prance  12.6  cents,  Italy  16  cents,  Japan  14.2 
cents,  United  Kingdom  ll.l  cents,  West 
Germany  14  cents,  Sweden  15  cents,  and 
Yugoslavia  13.3  cents. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  my  colleague,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio,  whether  or  not  the  price  that 
he  quotes  in  foreign  countries  is  not  the 
result  of  a  tariff  structure  rather  than  as 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  prices  that 
the  gentleman  has  just  established  as 
the  consumer  prices  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  or  not  these  various  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  tariff.  They  might  have. 

The  price  the  consumer  has  to  pay  is 
what  the  discussion  was  all  about,  what 
the  American  housewife  has  to  pay  for 
sugar  as  compared  to  what  they  have  to 
pay  in  France,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  this  is  one  act,  even  though  I 
disagree  with  some  provisions  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  11135 — this  is  one  act  that  has 
netted  a  profit  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  think  the  exact  figures  on  this  will  be 
brought  out  during  the  discussion  on  the 
biU. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  While  it  is  true  that  it 
has  netted  a  profit  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers;  is  it  not  true  that  the  American 
consumer  is  paying  for  the  difference? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  American  consumer 
pays  the  difference  but  the  American 
consumer  would  also  pay  a  higher  price 
when  the  world  supply  demanded  it  if  we 
did  not  have  a  Sugar  Act.  Under  the 
Sugar  Act,  as  we  have  been  operating  for 
the  past  several  years,  they  are  assured 
of  a  given  price  on  a  given  date  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  price  fluctuations  that 
would  take  place  without  it.  This  hap¬ 
pened  just  a  few  months  back. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  they  do 
not  get  any  fluctuation  because  the  price 
of  sugar  is  fixed  at  a  relatively  high  level? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  the  way  we  as¬ 
sure  the  American  consumers  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  sugar  at  a  reasonable 
price  in  this  bill. 

I  might  say  there  has  been  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
verse  publicity  put  out  on  this  bill  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
discussed  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  realize  the  gentleman  is 
going  into  another  important  facet  of  the 
subject,  but  I  think  in  view  of  the  col¬ 
loquy  that  has  just  taken  place  we  should 
at  this  time  make  the  point,  as  to  U.S. 
consumer  prices,  which  of  course  concern 
all  of  us,  that  a  fairer  way  of  gaging  the 
reasonableness  of  prices  paid  for  sugar 
by  our  U.S.  consumers  is  to  compare  the 
prices  actually  paid  by  consumers  here 
and  housewives  or  other  consumers  in 
other  nations  around  the  world.  Every 
such  study  in  recent  years  has  shown 
that  U.S.  consumers  pay  less  per  pound 
than  the  average  price  per  pound  paid 
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by  consumers  in  other  leading  countries 
around  the  world. 

I  have  just  a  few  examples  here,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  name  some 
of  them.  For  example,  on  January  1  of 
this  year  the  retail  sugar  prices  in  a  score 
of  nations  around  the  world  averaged 
out  at  12.2  cents  per  pound.  While  the 
American  housewife  paid  11.6  cents  per 
pound.  .  In  other  countries,  for  example, 
Italy,  sugar  cost  16  cents  per  pound.  In 
Sv/eden,  15  cents;  West  Germany,  14.2 
cents;  the  Netherlands,  14  cents;  Bel¬ 
gium,  13.9  cents;  France  12.6  cents; 
Switzerland,  11.2  cents;  United  King¬ 
dom,  11.1  cents;  Australia,  10.2  cents. 

If  you  measure  sugar  prices  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  worktime  that  a 
laborer  puts  in  on  his  job  in  order  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar, 
you  will  then  find  that  sugar  prices  in 
the  United  States  are  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

I  might  say  this  has  been  shown  re¬ 
peatedly  in  studies  by  both  the  United 
Nations  and  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  Also  surveys  throughout 
the  United  States  show  that  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  food  basket  sugar  has  remained 
probably  the  most  stable  or  at  least  one 
of  the  most  stable  food  commodities  as 
to  price  over  a  period  of  many  decades — 
outside  of  wartime,  of  course.  This  as 
compared  to  the  other  food  commodities 
in  the  food  basket  that  the  American 
housewife  carries  out  of  the  grocery  store. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  her  very  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNTCK.  Is  it  not  true,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  these  countries  to  which  she 
has  referred  are  buying  this  sugar  on 
the  open  market  at  2  cents  a  pound  and 
the  reason  for  the  high  prices  in  these 
other  foreign  countries  is  because  of  the 
tariff  arrangements  and  not  because  of 
the  cost  of  the  sugar. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Findley!  during  his  testimonty 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  pointed 
out  that  in  Canada  sugar  costs  8  cents 
a  pound  while  here  in  this  country  it 
costs  11  cents  a  pound.  So  the  high  cost 
of  sugar  in  foreign  countries  is  not  due 
to  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
sugar  but  because  of  the  tariff  being  too 
high. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  Let  me  say  again 
what  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11135.  If  I  had  my  way  in  writing 
this  bill,  I  would  make  certain  changes. 

This  bill  extends  the  Sugar  Act  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  The  Sugar  Act  does 
not  expire  until  December  31,  1966.  So 
the  bill  would  extend  it  until  December 
31,  1971.  The  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be 
extended  until  June  30,  1972. 

The  bill  would  give  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  some  60  percent  and  foreign  produc- 
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ers  some  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market,  starting  at  9.7  million  tons.  The 
growth  in  the  U.S.  market,  up  to  10.4 
million  tons,  would  go  to  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers.  After  that,  domestic  areas 
would  get  65  percent  of  the  growth. 

Quotas  for  domestic  areas  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  the  present  levels  by 
375,000  tons  for  beets  and  205,000  tons 
for  cane.  All  domestic  deficits  would  go 
to  foreign  producers,  and  all  foreign 
deficits  would  go  to  foreign  producers. 
This  is  one  feature  of  the  bill  that,  if  I 
had  my  way  in  writing  the  legislation,  I 
would  change.  I  would  give  all  of  these 
deficits  to  the  domestic  producers.  But 
that  is  not  the  way  the  bill  is  written. 

Foreign  quotas  are  established  by 
using  the  basis  of  the  1962  sugar  law. 
The  administration  had  proposed  for¬ 
eign  quotas  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
using  1963  and  1964  as  a  basis. 

Let  me  stop  to  comment  that  this  is  a 
country-by-country  quota  bill  and  not  a 
global  quota  bill,  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  requested  and  received  from  the 
Congress  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  found  out  that  a  global 
quota  would  not  work.  It  did  not  work, 
and  now  the  administration  is  support¬ 
ing  a  country-by-country  quota  bill, 
which  proves  that  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  did  the  right  thing  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  they  objected  to  the 
global  quota  idea,  but  were  overruled  in 
the  other  body  and  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  there  is  available 
on  the  desks  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  a 
committee  print  which  just  came  out  to¬ 
day  entitled  “The  Development  of  For¬ 
eign  Sugar  Quotas  in  H.R.  11135.”  This 
committee  print  was  written  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  worked  on  this  problem.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  members.  I 
think  if  the  Members  will  read  this  com¬ 
mittee  print  before  voting  time  arrives, 
it  might  be  enlightening. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11135,  all  the  Cuban  reserve  is  allo¬ 
cated.  The  import  fees  are  not  included 
in  this  bill.  I  will  discuss  this  further 
in  a  moment.  A  special  reserve  is  set 
aside  for  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
processors  to  allow  for  adjustments  for 
certain  minimum  production.  It  extends 
and  amends  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  dealing  with  expropriation  of  Amer¬ 
ican-owned  property  in  foreign  countries. 
It  eliminates  the  quotas  for  Belgium  and 
Ireland. 

Let  me  come  now  to  the  resolution 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  and  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  Rules  Committee 
in  its  wisdom  in  granting  a  closed  rule 
with  certain  amendments  being  per¬ 
mitted.  For  the  Rules  Committee  to 
grant  an  open  rule  on  a  bill  of  this  na¬ 
ture  would  have  been  ridiculous.  We 
would  have  had  435  Members  of  this 


House  with  435  different  ideas  as  to  how 
many  tons  of  sugar  should  go  to  each 
sugar  producing  country  in  the  world. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  page  56  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  they  will 
find  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
made  some  changes  in  the  quotas  for 
various  countries  and  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  these 
changes.  What  kind  of  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion  would  we  have  if  all  435  Members 
of  the  House  were  making  amendments 
to  incorporate  their  individual  thoughts 
on  this  foreign  quota  matter  alone. 

One  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is : 

Effective  January  1,  1966,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
quota  of  any  country  shaU  be  reduced  to 
zero  for  the  balance  of  the  period  covered 
by  this  act  if  any  authorized  person  appear¬ 
ing  or  working  in  the  interest  of  such  coun¬ 
try  in  regard  to  sugar  legislation  is  registered 
or  required  to  be  registered  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act;  except  that  the 
quota  shall  not  be  reduced  below  any  treaty 
obligation. 

This  is  one  of  the  Findley  amendments. 
I  support  it  but  would  have  liked  to  see 
the  amendment  go  further.  If  we  are 
going  to  rule  out  lobbyists  of  foreign 
countries,  perhaps,  if  this  is  possible,  we 
should  also  rule  out  lobbyists  for  the 
domestic  interests. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  for  indicating  his  sup¬ 
port  of  this  amendment.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  its  unusual  action  in 
making  in  order  not  only  this  amend¬ 
ment  but  also  a  second  amendment, 
which  I  presented  to  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  for  its  consideration.  The  sec¬ 
ond  amendment  deals  with  the  import 
fee. 

Ordinarily  I  do  oppose  closed  rules, 
but  under  these  circumstances  the  two 
amendments  which  have  been  made  in 
order  for  consideration,  in  my  opinion, 
constitute  such  a  tremendous  stride  for¬ 
ward  in  putting  this  act  on  a  proper 
basis  and  removing  the  cloud  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  which  hangs  over  the  leg¬ 
islation  that  I  do  luge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  so  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  debate  and  the  consideration  of 
amendments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Further,  in  reference  to  the  matter 
of  lobbying,  we  have  read  a  lot  in  the  past 
few  weeks  about  lobbying  on  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  not  taking  the  so-called  admin¬ 
istration  bill,  which  was  sent  down  here, 
and  for  working  its  will,  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,  on  this  legislation.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  we  agree  with  the  final  prod¬ 
uct  the  Agriculture  Committee  has  come 
up  with,  it  has  worked  its  will.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  did  not  rubberstamp  a  pro¬ 
posal  sent  down  here  by  the  administra¬ 
tion. 


From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
of  this  so-called  administration  bill,  if 
we  are  going  to  label  any  of  these  bills 
a  “lobbyist  bill,”  it  is  the  lobbyist  bill. 
Why?  They  would  not  even  send  a  bill 
down  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  consideration  until  they  had  had 
all  of  these  lobbyists  in  and  jointly  agreed 
on  a  bill.  Then  the  lobbyists  all  came  in 
and  said,  “This  is  it,  we  support  it,  and 
oppose  all  amendments.” 

Now,  why  all  the  “heat?”  We  get 
the  “heat”  because  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  fulfilled  its  legislative  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  dared  to  change  a  few  in- 
signficant  features  of  this  bill. 

I  for  one,  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
want  to  salute  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  for  not  knuckling  down  to  these 
big  lobbyists — and  there  were  some  big 
ones  in  here — for  not  taking  the  bill  just 
as  it  was  written  down  town  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  big  lobbyists.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  committee 
will  continue  to  work  its  will  on  legisla¬ 
tion  and  will  not  turn  this  responsibility 
over  to  the  administration  and  the  sugar- 
lobbyists. 

I  will  say  further  on  the  matter  of 
lobbying  that  I  am  not  bothered  by  many 
of  them  but  I  did  have  a  certain 
lobbyist  from  the  beet  industry  tell  me 
to  my  face  after  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  worked  its  will,  that  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  go  over  to  the  Senate 
and  “correct”  the  amendments  that  were 
made  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee,  because  they  were  not  endorsed  by 
big  lobbyists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  has 
been  in  league  with  these  lobbyists? 

Mi-.  LATTA.  I  am  not  saying  that  in 
so  many  words.  The  gentleman  can  in¬ 
terpret  my  position  from  my  remarks. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  had 
very  few  witnesses  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  industry,  and  we  had  very 
few  individuals  appear  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

A  few  of  them  did  dare  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  say  that  they  did  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  conclusions  reached 
during  these  administration  discussions, 
and  had  some  reservations  about  it.  I 
think  that  the  committee  saw  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems  and  measured  up  to 
its  responsibilities  in  keeping  these  small 
companies  stay  in  business.  I  say 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  everything 
the  committee  come  up  with,  it  did  carry 
out  its  legislative  responsibilities,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  so  doing. 

The  second  Findley  amendment,  made 
in  order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  import¬ 
ing  sugar  into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act,  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States,  which  fee  shall  be  75  per- 
centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approxi¬ 
mate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price 
for  raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the 
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domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in  section 
201,  exceeds  the  prevailing  world  market 
price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to 
New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff). 
The  fees  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis, 
and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  except  that 
the  import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar  shall  be  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed 
on  raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph.  Such 
fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to 
the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg¬ 
ulations  permitting  any  importer  of  sugar 
to  apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing 
such  security  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
which  will  fix  the  import  fee  for  any  sugar 
under  his  control  to  be  imported  at  any  time 
during  a  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  in 
effect  for  such  calendar  year.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the 
rate  of  import  fee  and  the  initial  such  de¬ 
termination  shall  be  made  by  October  1  in 
each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year, 
except  for  the  calendar  year  1966,  in  which 
case  such  determination  shall  be  made  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

(b)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  when  the 
lobbyists  met  with  the  administration, 
they  agreed  with  the  administration  to 
take  out  the  import  fee.  This  was  not  an 
action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  was  not  in  the  bill  when  it 
was  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding. 

A  little  history  on  the  language  of 
the  amendment  which  you  have  just  read 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  House.  This 
language  was  included  in  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  recommended  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Congress  by  the  domes¬ 
tic  sugar  industry.  This  included  the 
refiners  and  beet  and  cane  producers. 
They  issued  the  statement  on  March  28 
in  which  they  did  not  accept  or  agree, 
but  recommended  an  import  fee.  I  lifted 
the  very  language  for  this  import  fee 
out  of  their  legislative  proposal,  making 
only  the  changes  as  to  the  level,  that  is, 
75  percent,  and  providing  for  the  prob¬ 
lem  represented  by  the  delayed  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  set  forth  his  determination  in  time  for 
the  1966  apportionment.  However,  the 
language  of  this  amendment  came  out 
of  the  proposal  of  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  which  they  made  on  March  28. 
They  recommended  this  import  fee  at 
that  time.  If  they  really  meant  what 
they  said  on  March  28  I  wonder  if  they 
mean  what  they  say  now  when  they  say 
they  are  opposed  to  an  import  fee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  let  me  say  further  that  as  I  under¬ 
stand  your  amendment,  you  are  asking 
for  only  75  percent  of  the  import  fee 
rather  than  100  percent.  I  understand 
that  this  import  fee  amounts  to  about 
$80  million  a  year  and  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  continue  to  collect  all  of  it. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  bill  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  was  never  sent  to  our  commit¬ 
tee.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
pointed  out,  the  bill  which  we  received 
from  the  administration  did  not  have  any 
import  fee  in  it,  and  the  witness,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  administration,  supported 
the  bill  without  the  import  fee  in  our 
committee  room.  The  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  appeared  there  and  presented  their 
views  through  one  spokesman,  Mr.  Frank 
Kemp,  of  Colorado,  who  spoke  for  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  domestic  industry,  and  said 
that  he  would  have  no  part  of  the  im¬ 
port  fee,  and  it  was  none  of  the  domestic 
industry’s  business,  and  that  they  were 
not  concerned  in  it,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  clear  up  a  little  point  in  respect  to 
the  history  of  this  legislative  proposal 
that  came  from  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  reason 
why  this  proposal  did  not  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  would  not  accept  it  if  it  had  an 
import  fee  as  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  secret 
about  that.  I  made  a  public  statement 
and  a  public  speech  indicating  that  I 
thought  it  was  impossible  and  unbeliev¬ 
able  that  we  would  use  that  import  fee 
in  this  sugar  bill;  that  it  would  cut 
across  all  of  our  international  relations 
and  would  be  calculated  to  offend  our 
best  neighbors,  our  best  customers,  and 
our  best  allies.  And  when  I  said  that — 
and  I  am  not  conceited  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  whole  administration  from  the 
ground  to  the  White  House — but  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  I  know  that  the 
President  is  opposed  to  it,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  told  me  less  than  2  hours  ago  that 
he  is  against  it.  And  yet  the  gentleman 
wants  to  put  it  into  the  bill  over  every¬ 
body’s  opposition. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  the  fact  is 
that  last  March  28  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  acting  upon  the  request  of  the 
administration,  to  quote  their  press  re¬ 
lease,  said  that  certain  key  Members  of 
Congress  did  present  this  language  to 
the  administration,  and  subsequent  to 
that - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  key  Members  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  only  quote  the 
release  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in 
which  they  recommended  an  import  fee; 
and  in  reciting  the  position  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  I  think  in  fairness  we 
ought  to  point  out  that  less  than  a  year 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
an  announcement  which  I  understand 
was  fully  cleared  with  the  White  House 
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in  which  it  was  made  plain  that  an  im¬ 
port  fee  would  be  a  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  point 
that  I  want  to  make  is  that  no  one  now 
recommends  the  import  fee  except  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  like  to  see  the  import 
fee  placed  in  this  legislation.  Included 
are  a  good  many  newspapers  across  the 
country,  a  good  many  people  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  me  and  to 
encourage  me  in  my  effort  to  take  some 
of  the  pure  profit  out  of  the  foreign 
sugar  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  correct  that  at  one  time  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  had  views  in  favor  of  an 
import  fee.  They  had  the  good  sense, 
in  my  opinion,  to  change  their  views. 
Now  they  are  opposed,  as  are  the  re¬ 
finers,  the  best  and  cane  sugar  people, 
and  the  administration,  and  apparently 
the  vast  majority  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  views  expressed 
at  one  time  by  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  on  import  fees,  I  point  out  that 
their  recommendation  set  a  limit  of  1 
cent  per  pound. 

The  proposal  now  before  us,  which 
cannot  be  amended  under  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation,  would  fix  an  import  fee 
of  75  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  the  world  market  price. 
Assume,  for  instance,  that  today  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  is  $6.80  per  hundred  pounds 
raw  sugar.  Assume  that  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  today  is  $2.80  per  hundred  pounds 
raw  sugar.  The  difference  is  $4.  Three- 
fourths  of  $4  in  any  man’s  book  is  $3. 
The  cost  to  produce  that  sugar  is  more 
than  $3.  The  gentleman  is  therefore 
proposing  an  amendment  to  impose  an 
import  fee  exceeding  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  offshore  sugar  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

Furthermore,  we  went  through  a  trial 
period  under  global  quotas,  and  an  im¬ 
port  fee.  What  happened?  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  under  that  mechanism, 
the  price  of  world  sugar,  the  price  in  the 
world  market,  shot  up  above  the  domes¬ 
tic  price  and  it  stayed  there.  The  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  went  up  to 
14  cents  a  pound. 

The  price  of  sugar  in  Canada  went  up 
to  18  cents  a  pound.  We  were  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  American  domestic 
sugar,  whose  price  is  usually  higher  than 
the  world  price,  being  carted  by  trucks 
across  the  Canadian  line. 

And,  in  order  to  stop  that  we  had  to 
impose  an  export  license  on  the  shipment 
of  domestic  sugar  out  of  this  country. 
So,  that  is  what  this  import  fee  is  about. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  but  my  time 
is  about  consumed.  I  do  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  most  of  the  Republicans 
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voted  to  reimpose  the  import  fee.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  for  one,  am  not  for  abolishing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  in  opposing 
the  rule  and  the  legislation  it  would  bring 
to  the  floor.  By  its  built-in  limitations, 
the  rule  will  not  permit  consideration 
of  an  acceptable  bill. 

This  legislation  is  offensive  because  it 
provides  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
with  an  unwarranted  protective  tariff  in¬ 
suring  both  high  prices  and  a  limitation 
on  foreign  export.  No  other  agricul¬ 
tural  crop  receives  such  tender  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  legislation  is  also  offensive  because 
it  provides  a  system  of  foreign  import 
quotas  to  so-called  friendly  countries.  I 
have  always  supported  foreign  aid,  but 
I  prefer  to  make  it  direct  and  on  the 
record  instead  of  a  sugar  tax  imposed 
upon  on  every  pound  of  sugar  by  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers. 

This  Congress  has  been  a  “sugar 
daddy”  for  too  long  a  time.  This  bill 
would  constitute  a  dreadful  mistake  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  consumers. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]. 

(Mr.  RESNICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  sugar  legislation  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  House - 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert).  Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  362] 


Abbitt 

Conte 

Hebert 

Adair 

Cunningham 

Holifield 

Adams 

Curtis 

Holland 

Anderson,  Tenn  Delaney 

Hosmer 

Andrews, 

Diggs 

Howard 

George  W. 

Dingell 

Irwin 

Annunzio 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Aspinall 

Dulski 

King,  Utah 

Baring 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kluczynski 

Bates 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Krebs 

Battin 

Evans,  Colo. 

Landrum 

Bingham 

Flood 

Leggett 

Blatnik 

Foley 

Lindsay 

Bolton 

Frelinghuysen 

Lipscomb 

Bonner 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Long,  La. 

Brock 

Goodell 

McClory 

Brown,  Calif. 

Grider 

McEwen 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

McVicker 

Cahill 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Macdonald 

Carter 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mackie 

Casey 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Madden 

Celler 

Hardy 

Marsh 

Chelf 

Harris 

Mathias 

Clawson,  Del 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Miller 

Clevenger 

Hays 

Minish 

Morrison 

Murray 

Nix 

O’Hara,  Ill. 
Olson,  Minn. 
Patman 
Phil  bin 
Reuss 
Rivers,  S.C. 


Roberts 
Rodino 
Satterfield 
St  Germain 
Saylor 

Smith,  Calif. 
Springer 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 


Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll 
Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 
White,  Idaho 
Wright 
Wyatt 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcall  332  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9220)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func¬ 
tions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis¬ 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and,  without  objection,  appoints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Kirwan,  Fo¬ 
garty,  Evens  of  Tennessee,  Boland, 
Whitten,  Mahon,  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Robison,  and  Bow. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9220 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid¬ 
night  Thursday  to  file  a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  H.R.  9220. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sugar  legislation  now  being  considered  by 
the  House  has  aroused  more  than  usual 
attention.  And  for  good  reason.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
what  is  wrong  with  the  bill  reported  out 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  ask  what  is  right  about 
it,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  mystify¬ 
ing  pieces  of  patchwork  legislation  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  this  is  not  an  administration  bill 
that  has  been  reported  out. 

I  am  frankly  disturbed  over  the  fact 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  attitude 
expressed  that  this  bill  is  too  complicated 
for  the  Members  to  understand,  and  that 
we  are  expected  to  simply  rubberstamp 
the  decisions  made  by  a  handful  of  men 


gifted  with  superior  vision,  intelligence, 
and  understanding.  I  am  not  willing  to 
accept  such  a  role,  and  I  doubt  that  any 
other  Congressman  is  either.  We  are 
here  to  think  for  ourselves. 

I  am  also  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
manner  in  which  this  costly  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  is  being  presented  to 
us.  It  is  a  first-class  blackjack  job.  In 
voting  on  this  bill  we  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  all  or  nothing  and  we  are  told  in 
a  dark  and  threatening  tone  that  to  re¬ 
ject  this  bill  would  bring  chaos  to  both 
foreign  and  domestic  sugar  markets. 
These  threats  are  false,  as  we  will  see 
later  on. 

Our  action  on  sugar  legislation  has 
great  international  significance.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  parceling  out  of  the  foreign 
share  of  our  sugar  market  to  more  than 
30  countries.  This  raises  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  issues  of  foreign  relations,  and  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  economic  well-be¬ 
ing  of  many  of  our  friends  abroad.  At 
current  prices,  $2  billion  in  premium  pay¬ 
ments  over  the  next  5  years  are  involved. 
The  committee  bill  virtually  throws  the 
administration’s  foreign  quota  proposal 
out  the  window  and  establishes  new  ones. 
Logical  reasoning  lay  behind  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  quotas,  and  they  approached 
the  problem  with  great  care.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  decided  to  use  a  strictly  ob¬ 
jective  formula,  and  fortunately  there 
was  one  at  hand.  During  the  years  1963 
and  1964  sugar  prices  in  the  woiid  mar¬ 
ket  were  more  attractive  than  our  own. 
These  were  years  when  every  foreign 
country  had  an  opportunity  to  ship  to 
the  United  States  without  any  restric¬ 
tions.  Many  did,  and  at  lower  prices 
than  they  could  have  obtained  in  other 
markets  of  the  world.  Their  willingness 
to  do  so  stabilized  our  prices  and  supply 
at  a  time  when  world  markets  were 
chaotic. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  recog¬ 
nized  their  cooperation  by  proposing  that 
foreign  quotas  be  allocated  on  the  actual 
record  of  performance  by  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  exporting  sugar  to  the  United 
States  during  these  2  years.  Though 
some  countries  may  not  like  the  result  of 
this  formula,  no  one  can  question  its 
fairness,  and  no  one  can  complain  of 
favoritism.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  did 
complain.  Each  country  realized  that  it 
had  really  made  its  own  quotas,  and  that 
this  was  a  fair  and  equitable  solution. 

But  now,  we  are  suddenly  asked  to 
take  a  completely  different  set  of  quotas 
as  decided  by  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee — quotas  that  were  established  on  the 
wings  of  personal  whimsy,  without  a 
yardstick,  without  logic,  without  a  form¬ 
ula,  and  without  consistency. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  committee  has 
granted  the  Bahamas  a  10,000-ton  special 
quota,  even  though  that  country  did  not 
ask  for  one  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
grows  no  sugar  cane.  This  quota  exceeds 
the  allotment  of  more  than  half  the 
processors  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
With  sugar  in  substantial  surplus 
throughout  the  world  what  justification 
is  there  for  encouraging  a  new  sugar  en¬ 
terprise  in  a  country  that  has  never 
grown  any — and  keep  in  mind  that  this 
quota  to  the  Bahamas  deprives  other 
countries  of  quotas  they  have  earned  on 
the  basis  of  past  performance. 
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This  is  just  one  example.  The  com¬ 
mittee  changed  the  quota  for  every  coun¬ 
try  except  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
which  were  protected  by  treaty. 

For  some  countries  the  changes  were 
smaller  but  for  others  they  were  stag¬ 
gering.  Venezuela,  for  example,  got 
more  than  10  times  what  its  1963-64  per¬ 
formance  warranted.  In  contrast,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  a  country  that  shipped  us  sugar 
when  we  needed  it,  was  cut  by  two- 
thirds.  In  another  case,  Thailand,  which 
has  yet  to  ship  a  single  pound  of  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  received  a  quota 
of  almost  20,000.  tons.  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  effectively  prevented 
from  exporting  any  part  of  its  quota  to 
the  United  States. 

When  unjustified  new  quotas  are 
established  or  old  quotas  increased,  legit¬ 
imate  quotas  to  other  countries  must  be 
severely  cut  back.  Even  more  than  the 
monetary  loss  is  the  damage  to  U.S.  pres¬ 
tige,  because  a  world  leader  is  expected 
to  act  logically  and  to  honor  its  obliga¬ 
tions. 

The  foreign  quota  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  received  the  most  publicity  and 
criticism.  But  they  are  not  the  only  bad 
aspects  of  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  it 
contains  a  number  of  strange  and  per¬ 
plexing  provisions  on  the  domestic  side 
which  are  damaging  to  the  interest  of 
American  producers  and  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  weakens  the  pro¬ 
tection  provided  for  consumers.  As 
originally  recommended  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill,  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  get  sugar  in  an  emergency  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  The  value 
of  this  provision  has  been  destroyed  in 
the  committee  bill  by  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary,  in  exercising  it,  must  give 
special  consideration  to  countries  which 
agree  to  purchase  additional  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  whatever  this  means. 
Such  consideration  would,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  an  open  offer  with  a  time  period 
for  countries  to  submit  their  bids.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  lapse,  other  sugar  import¬ 
ing  countries,  knowing  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  market  for  a  substantial 
quantity  of  sugar,  would  go  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  immediately.  The  United  States 
would  have  to  sit  by,  however,  awaiting 
receipt  of  offers  to  purchase  U.S.  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  By  this  time,  the 
sugar  would  be  long  gone.  The  first- 
come,  first-served  provision  is  worthless 
as  a  result  of  this  requirement.  It  would 
become  an  administrative  monstrosity. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  also  weaken  the 
protection  for  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  crops.  In  its  bill,  the  administra¬ 
tion  requested  authority  to  impose  quar¬ 
terly  limitations  on  total  imports  when 
needed  to  keep  markets  stable.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  has  been  deleted.  In  its 
report,  the  committee  indicated  its  belief 
that  if  the  annual  limitation  of  supply, 
as  provided,  did  not  successfully  support 
prices,  the  Secretary  could  then  resort 
to  time  limitations  within  the  year. 

There  is  no  way  to  accurately  predict 
what  the  net  effect  of  this  might  be  but 
this  much  is  clear:  It  greatly  weakens 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  manage  the  supply  of  sugar,  and 
consequently  the  price  of  sugar,  in  the 


United  States.  And,  like  so  many  other 
mystifying  provisions  of  this  bill,  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  legis¬ 
lation.  Every  consumer  of  sugar  is  af¬ 
fected.  Our  foreign  relations  are  af¬ 
fected,  domestic  producers  and  proces¬ 
sors  are  affected. 

In  voting  on  this  bill,  we  are  being 
asked  to  take  all  or  nothing,  and  then 
being  told  that  nothing  would  mean 
chaos.  How  much  validity  is  there  to 
this  threat — this  unwarranted  ultima¬ 
tum?  The  fact  is  that  we  can  reject 
this  bill  without  causing  the  slightest 
ripple  in  the  sugar  market.  Because  if 
this  bill  is  rejected,  the  present  quotas 
would  automatically  be  extended  for  an¬ 
other  year.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
appointed  lobbyists  floating  around 
town — but  that  is  about  all. 

True,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
new  bill  provides  for  increased  domestic 
sugar  allotment  following  commitments 
made  by  the  administration  to  domestic 
producers.  Based  on  these  commit¬ 
ments,  domestic  producers  have  already 
taken  steps  to  expand  production.  In 
order  to  protect  these  producers,  a  new 
bill  increasing  domestic  sugar  allotments 
would  have  to  be  passed.  But  this  could 
simply  be  lifted  out  of  the  existing  bill, 
and  would  not  have  to  be  tied  with  for¬ 
eign  quotas  in  any  way. 

After  the  committee’s  sugar  bill  is  de¬ 
feated,  I  would  like  to  see  a  Presidential 
commission  established  to  study,  rede¬ 
fine,  and  reshape  our  entire  sugar  policy. 
It  is  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  degrad¬ 
ing,  periodic  “beggar’s  opera”  that  brings 
the  representatives  of  sovereign  nations 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress,  hat  in  hand,  to 
plead  for  a  piece  of  the  American  sugar- 
pie.  It  is  unbecoming  to  them,  and  it 
is  an  embarrassment  to  us. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  the  Members  of  the  House  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  facts.  I  fear  that  our  col¬ 
league  who  has  just  addressed  us  has 
devoted  himself  more  to  the  reading  of 
newspapers  than  to  a  reading  of  the 
official  documents. 

I  can  understand  that  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  Member  of  the  House,  but 
when  a  Member  attempts  to  give  us  in¬ 
formation,  it  seems  to  me  he  should  go 
to  the  source  of  information,  and  be 
especially  careful  that  his  statements 
are  accurate. 

The  gentleman  has  just  stated  that  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
Bahamas  would  accept  a  quota  or  not. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  written  on  August  20,  1965,  to  our 
State  Department.  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

My  purpose  in  passing  this  information  on 
to  you  is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  Bahamas’ 
plans  and  with  the  fact  that  the  Premier 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Bahamas  hope  that 
the  application  made  on  behalf  of  Owens- 
Illinois  for  a  sugar  quota  on  behalf  of  the 
Bahamas  would,  when  the  time  comes,  re¬ 
ceive  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  right  clear 
that  if  the  gentleman  wanted  to  resolve 
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the  question — whether  the  Bahamas 
would  accept  a  quota  or  not — the  best 
evidence  is  what  their  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  here  in  Washington  say 
and  not  what  some  newspaper  may  have 
said. 

Here  is  the  statement — I  hold  it  in 
my  hand  and  any  Member  can  come 
and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  is  the  first  time  this  let¬ 
ter  is  available  and  that  all  during  the 
hearings  and  all  dining  the  controversy 
following  and  on  this  Bahama  quota 
that  this  is  the  first  time  this  letter  is 
mentioned. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
first  time  this  letter  has  been  available. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  available  to 
the  gentleman  any  time  he  sought  to 
inquire  about  it.  He  has  spoken  as  one 
who  is  in  a  position  to  give  definite  in¬ 
formation.  This  letter,  as  I  mentioned, 
is  dated  August  20,  1965.  The  gentle¬ 
man  knows  that  the  British  Embassy  is 
the  official  spokesman  of  the  Bahamas. 
How  could  the  gentleman  be  sure  of  his 
facts  unless  he  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
those  who  could  give  the  official  answer. 
Evidently,  the  gentleman  made  no  effort 
to  secure  the  facts.  He  just  stepped  out 
here  on  the  floor  and  made  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  statements,  and  when  he  is  shown 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  claims,  he  com¬ 
plains  that  we  did  not  tell  him  that  we 
could  prove  him  to  be  in  error.  Is  there 
no  obligation  on  the  gentleman  to  in¬ 
form  himself  before  he  attempts  to  in¬ 
form  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  resolution  to  permit 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  debate 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  am  concerned  only  about  one  thing 
and  that  is  the  well-being  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
and  price  that  the  housewife  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  this  counrty.  I  think  this 
is  our  basic  concern.  I  think  if  you  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  well  informed 
Members  who  will  be  discussing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  act,  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  I  have  that  over  all  and 
over  the  years  this  sugar  act  has  been 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  and  in  the  best  interest  of  every¬ 
one  in  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question.  . 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
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quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  eighty -six  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  253.  nays  80,  not  voting  99,  as 
follows; 

[Roll  No.  363] 

YEAS— 253 


Abernethy 

Fascell 

Kunkel 

Addabbo 

Feighan 

Laird 

Albert 

Findley 

Landrum 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Fisher 

Langen 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

Latta 

N.  Dak. 

Fogarty 

Leggett 

Ashbrook 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Lennon 

Ashley 

Ford. 

Love 

Ashmore 

William  D. 

McCulloch 

Ayres 

Fountain 

McDade 

Baldwin 

Fraser 

McFall 

Bandstra 

Friedel 

McGrath 

Beckworth 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Belcher 

Fuqua 

MacGregor 

Bell 

Gallagher 

Machen 

Berry 

Garmatz 

Mackay 

Betts 

Gathings 

Mackie 

Boland 

Gettys 

Mahon 

Brademas 

Gilbert 

Mailliard 

Brooks 

Gilligan 

Martin,  Ala. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Martin,  Mass. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Goodell 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Buchanan 

Grabowski 

Matsunaga 

Burke 

Gray 

Matthews 

Burleson 

Green,  Pa. 

May 

Burton,  Utah 

Greigg 

Meeds 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gubser 

Michel 

Cabell 

Gurney 

Mills 

Callan 

Halleck 

Mink 

Callaway 

Halpern 

Mize 

Carey 

Hamilton 

Moeller 

Cederberg 

Hanley 

Monagan 

Chamberlain 

Hanna 

Moorhead 

Clark 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morgan 

Colmer 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Morris 

Conable 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morse 

Cooley 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Morton 

Corbett 

Hathaway 

Mosher 

Craley 

Henderson 

Moss 

Culver 

Hicks 

Multer 

Curtin 

Horton 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Dague 

Hull 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Daniels 

Hungate 

Natcher 

Davis,  Ga. 

Huot 

Nelsen 

Dawson 

Ichord 

O’Brien 

de  la  Garza 

Irwin 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Dent 

Jacobs 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Devine 

Jarman 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Dickinson 

Jennings 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Dole 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Passman 

Dorn 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Pelly 

Dow 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Dowdy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Perkins 

Downing 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pickle 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kars  ten 

Pirnie 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Poage 

Edmondson 

Keith 

Poff 

Ellsworth 

Keogh 

Pool 

Everett 

King,  Calif. 

Price 

Evins,  Tenn. 

King,  N.Y. 

Pucinskl 

Fallon 

Kirwan 

Purcell 

Farnsley 

Kornegay 

Quie 

Quillen 

Selden 

Tupper 

Randall 

Shriver 

Tuten 

Redlin 

Sickles 

Ullman 

Reid,  HI. 

Sisk 

Utt 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Skubitz 

Vigorito 

Reifel 

Slack 

Waggonner 

Reinecke 

Smith,  Iowa 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Watkins 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Smith,  Va. 

Watson 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Stafford 

Watts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Staggers 

Whalley 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stalbaum 

White,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Stephens 

Whitener 

Ronan 

Stratton 

Whitten 

Roncalio 

Stubblefield 

Widnall 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sweeney 

Willis 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Talcott 

Wilson, 

Rosenthal 

Taylor 

Charles  H. 

Rostenkowski 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Roush 

Tenzer 

Young 

St.  Onge 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Younger 

Schisler 

Trimble 

Zablockl 

Schweiker 

Tuck 

Scott 

Tunney 

NAYS — 80 

Adair 

Farnum 

Patten 

Adams 

Fino 

Pike 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Powell 

Glenn 

Griffin 

Race 

Bennett 

Gross 

Resnick 

Bolling 

Grover 

Robison 

Bolton 

Haley 

Roudebush 

Bow 

Hall 

Roybal 

Bray 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Broomfield 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hechler 

Scheuer 

Burton,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Schmidhauser 

Cameron 

Hutchinson 

Schneebeli 

Clancy 

Joelson 

Secrest 

Cleveland 

Jonas 

Senner 

Cohelan 

Kastenmeier 

Shipley 

Collier 

Kee 

Springer 

Corman 

Kelly 

Stanton 

Cramer 

Long,  Md. 

Sullivan 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCarthy 

Todd 

Denton 

McDowell 

Udall 

Derwinski 

McEwen 

Van  Deerlin 

Dwyer 

Minshall 

Vanik 

Dyal 

Moore 

Weltner 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Nedzi 

Williams 

Erlenborn 

O’Konski 

Wydler 

Farbstein 

Ottinger 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 

99 

Abbitt 

Dingell 

Madden 

Anderson, 

Donohue 

Marsh 

Tenn. 

Dulski 

Mathias 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Miller 

George  W. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minish 

Annunzio 

Flood 

Morrison 

Arends 

Foley 

Murray 

Aspinall 

Frelinghuysen 

Nix 

Baring 

Fulton,  Pa. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Barrett 

Giaimo 

Olson,  Minn. 

Bates 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patman 

Battin 

Grider 

Philbin 

Bingham 

Griffiths 

Reuss 

Blatnik 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Roberts 

Bonner 

Hardy 

Rodino 

Brock 

Harris 

Satterfield 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

St  Germain 

Cahill 

Hays 

Saylor 

Carter 

Hebert 

Sikes 

Casey 

Herlong 

Smith,  Calif. 

Celler 

Holifield 

Steed 

Chelf 

Holland 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clausen, 

Hosmer 

Thomas 

DonH. 

Howard 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Clawson,  Del 

King,  Utah 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Clevenger 

Kluczynski 

Toll 

Conte 

Krebs 

Vivian 

Conyers 

Lindsay 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

White,  Idaho 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Daddario 

McClory 

Wright 

Delaney 

McVicker 

Wyatt 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mi-.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cahill. 


Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Minish  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hagen  of 
California. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  King  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Marsh  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Aspinall. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  FARNSLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
“present”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time,  after  consulting  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader,  to  announce 
certain  modifications  of  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Tomorrow,  the  first  order  of  business 
will  be  a  resolution  for  continuing  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Also  tomorrow,  following  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  may  call  up 
bills  to  be  considered  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  previously  had  been  scheduled 
for  Thursday.  This  is  being  done  in 
view  of  the  change  in  the  program  for 
Thursday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  be  considered? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  Thursday,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  the  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  will  be  considered.  If 
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we  dispose  of  that  bill,  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  adjourn  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  tell  us 
what  date  is  proposed  for  the  resolution 
continuing  appropriations? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  it  is  October 
23,  but  I  should  like  to  consult  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  I 
do  not  see  him  present  on  the  floor.  I 
believe  that  it  is  October  23. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  heard 
that  it  was  October  23. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  now  see  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  in  the  Chamber. 

Would  the  minority  leader  mind  ad¬ 
dressing  his  question  to  him?  I  think 
it  is  October  23,  but  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
continuing  resolution  will  be  effective 
until  what  date? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  resolution  for  continuing  appro¬ 
priations  tomorrow.  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  agree  on  the  date  of  October 
23.  I  believe  that  is  probably  in  keeping 
with  the  wishes  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  that  foretells  the  happy  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  sine  die  on  or  before  that  date? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  so. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Of  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11135,  with 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dague]  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  shall  try  to  be  very  brief  in 
presenting  this  bill  for  your  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  might  remind  some  of  the  new  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  that  the  sugar  program 
nas  been  in  existence  since  1934.  The 
piogram  operated  under  a  country-by¬ 
country  quota  system,  until  1962,  when 
we  were  forced  to  capitulate  in  some  de¬ 


gree  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  embrace  the  global  quota. 

Under  the  program  which  has  been 
approved  by  all  the  Presidents  with 
whom  I  have  served — Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  now  Mr. 
Johnson — we  have  had  a  stability  of 
supply  and  a  stability  of  prices,  and  the 
program  has  operated  so  successfully  and 
so  well — except  in  1963  and  1964 
when  we  experimented  with  the  global 
quota — that  the  average  housewife  in 
America  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  program  at  all.  The  pro¬ 
gram  operated  well  both  in  times  of 
peace  and  in  times  of  war. 

This  means  much  to  the  consumers  of 
America,  because  without  the  program 
we  could  not  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  at  reasonable  prices  at  all  times. 

The  program  is  designed  to  accomplish 
3  things:  first,  to  make  it  possible,  as  a 
matter  of  national  security,  to  produce 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  within  the  continental  United 
States  and  to  do  this  without  the  con¬ 
sumer  penalizing  device  of  a  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariff;  second,  to  assure  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and,  third, 
to  permit  friendly  foreign  countries  to 
participate  equitably  in  supplying  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose 
of  expanding  international  trade  and  as¬ 
suring  a  nearby  stable  and  adequate 
store  of  sugar. 

The  program  went  well  until  we  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Castro  in  Cuba. 
Up  to  that  time  Cuba  had  supplied  96 
percent  of  the  foreign  sugar  coming  into 
this  market.  After  the  break  with  Castro 
it  became  necessary  for  us  to  look  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  for  our  foreign  sugar 
needs,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  did. 
We  granted  quotas  to  many  foreign 
countries. 

We  tried  to  preserve  a  quota  for  Cuba 
and  hoped  that  she  might  come  back 
into  the  family  of  free  nations  and  that 
we  could  then  return  the  quota  to  Cuba. 
But  Cuba  has  not  come  back  into  the 
family  of  free  nations,  and  that  quota 
has  been  cut  down  from  more  than  3 
million  tons  to  1.5  million  tons  in  1962 — 
and  now  to  about  1  million  tons  in  this 
bill. 

Speaking  for  our  committee,  I  want  to 
tell  this  House  that  we  have  from  time  to 
time  been  unjustly  accused  of  dragging 
our  feet  and  deliberately  delaying  con¬ 
sideration  of  sugar  legislation. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  During  the  entire  88th  Congress 
we  waited  patiently  for  recommendations 
from  the  administration  regarding  sugar. 
No  recommendations  were  forthcoming. 
During  the  89th  Congress  we  waited 
from  January  until  May  or  June  for  such 
recommendations,  but  they  were  not 
forthcoming.  Realizing  that  something 
should  be  done,  especially  because  of 
the  interests  of  the  domestic  producers, 
we  started  out  to  consider  sugar  legis¬ 
lation.  We  started  considered  it  in  con¬ 
ferences  weeks  and  months  before  we 
ever  received  any  official  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  have  had  numerous  conferences 
with  those  in  the  domestic  industry,  and 
they  came  to  me  first  badly  divided. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  insisted  that  they  confer  and  try  to 
compose  their  differences  and  comprom¬ 
ise  their  views  and  bring  us  something 
they  could  all  agree  upon.  After  months 
of  conferences  they  finally  came  to  our 
committee  and  said  “We  are  ready  to 
report.”  They  selected  one  spokesman 
to  speak  for  the  industry.  Now,  this 
was  a  remarkable  achievement  when  you 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  a  vast 
industry  which  spreads  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast,  and  from  north 
to  south. 

The  domestic  industry  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  bill,  because  it  is  vital  and 
essential  to  their  survival.  They  can¬ 
not  produce  sugar  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers  using  cheap  tropical 
labor  They  now  have  on  hand  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  that 
cannot  legally  be  sold  in  this  market  un¬ 
less  they  are  authorized  to  do  so  by  law. 
This  bill  now  before  you  would  authorize 
that  sale. 

I  think  there  are  26  or  28  States  in  this 
Union  that  grow  sugar,  beet  or  cane. 
People  are  interested  in  this  legislation 
all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Houston  be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  refineries  up  and  down 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  the  stevedores 
and  the  dockworkers,  and  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  employed  in  the  processing  plants, 
depend  on  the  processing  of  sugar  for 
their  livelihoods.  They  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  in  supporting  this  bill  which  was 
presented  to  us.  After  they  brought  the 
bill  to  our  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
sent  them  back  downtown  to  confer  with 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  see  if  all  were  in  accord  on 
the  bill.  Finally,  in  May  or  June  I  was 
advised  that  they  were  ready  to  report. 

Frankness  requires  me  to  admit  now 
that  I  was  told  the  bill  they  presented 
to  me  then  would  contain  a  provision 
imposing  a  recapture  import  fee.  I  had 
announced  publicly  in  June  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  fair  and  I  did  not  think 
it  was  feasible,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
was  the  thing  we  should  do  in  the  light 
of  our  international  situation. 

Here  we  have  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  which  we  are  aiding  these 
needy  nations,  many  of  them  dependent 
on  the  production  and  sale  of  sugar. 
The  idea  of  imposing  a  tax  on  the  only 
commodity  that  they  have  to  sell  to  us 
was  somewhat  repugnant.  So  I  stated 
that  I  would  have  no  part  of  it,  and 
would  not  introduce  a  bill  with  that  im¬ 
port  tax  in  it. 

Everybody  knew  my  views,  and  I  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  committee.  They 
knew  how  I  felt  about  it,  and  I  knew  how 
they  felt  about  it.  Finally  when  I  was 
about  ready  to  introduce  the  sugar  bill, 

I  was  requested  to  hold  up  the  bill  for 
3  days,  which  I  did.  During  that  3  days 
we  were  advised  the  administration 
would  no  longer  advocate  an  imposition 
of  the  tax. 

Even  this  morning  at  10  o’clock  I 
talked  to  our  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  misquote  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  asked  them  to  advise 
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me  if  there  had  been  any  change  in  the 
views  of  the  administration,  and  he 
notified  me  there  had  not  been  any 
change  in  the  views  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  were  still  against  the 
import  tax. 

The  reason  why  I  mention  that  is  an 
amendment  will  be  in  order  to  impose 
this  tax  over  the  objection  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  over  the  objection  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  and  over  the  objection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President’s  position  has  been  well  known 
and  publicly  announced. 

Now  we  come  to  these  country-by¬ 
country  quotas.  First,  let  me  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  made  very  slight  changes  in 
the  program  submitted  to  us  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry.  We  gave  a  little  relief 
here  in  Louisiana,  and  a  little  relief  in 
Ohio  and  a  little  somewhere  else.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  country-by-country 
quotas,  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
this  Bahamas  business.  The  man  who 
represented  the  Bahamas  I  think  came 
from  Ohio  somewhere,  and  he  submitted 
his  case  to  this  35-man  committee  in 
open  session.  They  have  a  pulpwood  in¬ 
dustry  down  there.  There  are  500  strong 
men  who  earn  a  living  there  producing 
pulp.  The  pulp  was  running  out.  The 
land  is  fertile  and  is  adaptable  to  the 
growing  of  sugarcane.  They  asked  for 
a  little  quota.  So  when  this  land  was 
cleared  of  all  roots  and  runners  and 
planted  in  cane  they  might  be  able  to 
sell  some  of  their  sugar  in  our  market. 

They  asked  for  about  20,000  tons.  We 
gave  them  10,000  tons  if  by  1968  they 
could  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  they  could  produce  and  deliver. 
Otherwise  they  would  have  nothing  for 
these  families  of  500  workers  to  do. 
There  would  be  probably  2,000  or  more 
workers  who  would  be  idle  just  off  our 
shores. 

Contrary  to  what  anybody  says,  this 
is  not  a  bonanza  for  any  corporation  or 
an  allotment  to  any  corporation.  There 
is  not  an  allotment  in  this  bill  to  any 
individual,  person  or  corporation. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  decline  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  was  heard  in  the  committee 
and  was  heard  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  has  been  heard  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  situation. 
Here  is  a  friendly  people  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  off  the  coast  of  our  country  willing 
and  ready  to  produce  10,000  tons  of  the 
10  million  tons  we  consume  in  this  coun¬ 
try  annually.  That  is  how  insignificant 
that  allotment  is.  And  if  we  do  not  buy 
the  10,000  tons  from  the  Bahamas  we 
will  buy  it  from  some  other  country  at 
the  same  price.  This  allocation  to  the 
Bahamas  will  not  cost  our  consumers  or 
taxpayers  one  cent.  That  is  what  that 
controversy  adds  up  to,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  not  the  Bahamas  the 
closest  point,  other  than  Mexico,  of  any 
American  country  that  produces  sugar 
to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  POAGE.  And  had  we  refused  Ba¬ 
hama  a  quota,  would  it  not  have  been  the 
only  country  that  does  produce  sugar  for 
export  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with¬ 
out  a  quota;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
actly  right. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point  out  this 
to  my  colleagues.  I  was  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  special  committee  which 
worked  out  and  recommended  to  the  full 
committee  the  division  of  these  foreign 
imports.  This  was  a  rather  unusual  sit¬ 
uation.  This  is  intended  as  a  compliment 
to  the  chairman.  There  were  four  Demo¬ 
crats  and  four  Republicans  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  instead  of  the  usual  2-to-l  ratio. 
Perhaps  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
judgment  I  refused  to  see  any  lobbyists 
representing  foreign  importers,  with  the 
exception  of,  early  in  the  game,  two  peo¬ 
ple  who  came  all  the  way  from  South 
Africa.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  express  the  experience  of  the 
other  members  of  that  special  committee, 
I  was  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
representations,  oral  or  written,  of  these 
representatives  of  foreign  importers. 

We  had  three  or  four  or  five  meetings; 
and  I  repeat,  there  were  four  Republi¬ 
cans  and  four  Democrats.  We  met,  in 
my  opinion,  in  an  entirely  objective  and, 
I  think,  fair  manner  and  worked  out  a 
bill  to  take  to  the  full  committee  in  the 
matter  of  the  division  of  foreign  imports. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  on  his  fair¬ 
ness  in  handling  these  meetings.  He  did 
not  write  or  dictate  this  bill.  It  was  and 
is  the  consensus  of  the  members  of  the 
special  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  any  lobbyist  repre¬ 
senting  our  domestic  or  foreign  industry 
appeared  at  any  one  of  these  sessions? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Absolute¬ 
ly  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  an¬ 
other  question,  if  I  may.  Did  I  not  an¬ 
nounce  before  the  whole  committee  what 
I  intended  to  do,  and  that  was  to  select 
a  top-notch  subcommittee  to  work  on  this 
matter  to  see  what  we  could  do? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  You  did, 
and  you  expressed  an  opinion  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  which  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  dividing  up 
these  foreign  imports  should  be  a  matter 
of  decision  by  the  legislative  body  rather 
than  a  small  group  of  bureaucrats  down 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

We  have  been  complaining  around 
here  for  a  long  time  about  the  executive 
department  taking  away  our  preroga¬ 
tives.  This  is  a  case  where  we  stood  up 
and  hoped  to  be  counted,  and  were. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Following  that  discus¬ 
sion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  adjust  these  foreign  quotas  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
the  responibility  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  or  some  bureaus  or 
some  bureaucrats  or  any  number  of  bu¬ 
reaucrats,  to  sit  down  there  and  have 
these  foreign  diplomats  down  there  come 


to  them  with  their  caps  in  their  hands  to 
ask  for  some  quota.  That  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  come  before  our  committee  in 
open  session  and  present  their  case  and 
subject  themselves  to  cross-examination, 
and  furnish  us  and  provide  us  with  val¬ 
uable  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro¬ 
long  this  discussion,  but  if  the  members 
of  the  Committee  will  look  at  the  rec¬ 
ord — 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  I  am  making  a 
statement  now.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
record,  you  will  see  the  numerous  factors 
that  we  considered  in  making  these  allo¬ 
cations  and  as  I  say,  we  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  political  situation,  we  took 
into  consideration  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  countries  involved 
as  well  as  the  trade  balances  between 
countries,  and  various  and  sundry  fac¬ 
tors.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  the  fact  that  we  have  a  limited 
closed  rule  is  not  because  we  are  trying 
to  gag  anyone,  but  it  is  because - 

Mr.  RESNICK.  You  are  not  trying  to 
gag  anybody?  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  I  do  not  yield.  I 
do  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  quotas  in  this  bill  are  fixed 
on  a  percentage  basis  and  when  you 
change  the  percentage  for  one  country 
you  upset  all  the  other  countries.  The 
reason  the  bill  is  here  rnider  a  commit¬ 
tee  rule  is  for  that  l-eason. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  the  unani¬ 
mous  statement  of  the  eight  members  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Sugar  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  quotas 
in  this  bill  were  developed. 

The  Development  of  Foreign  Sugar  Quotas 
in  H.R.  11135 

In  1962,  when  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  Cuba  as  a  major  source  of  U.S.  sugar 
supplies,  the  committee  sought  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  formula  under  which  the  former  Cuban 
quota  could  be  partially  reallocated.  Since 
there  was  then  very  little  history  of  sugar 
shipments  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba,  the  formulas  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  committee  were  based  upon 
production,  domestic  consumption,  world 
exports,  and  other  relevant  statistical  data. 

After  considering  thoroughly  every  formula 
suggested,  the  committee  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  a 
statistical  formula  to  a  matter  so  complex  as 
assigning  foreign  sugar  quotas  equitably  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  proceeded,  therefore,  to  develop  the 
quotas  in  the  1962  act  on  a  country-by¬ 
country  basis  taking  into  consideration  not 
only  the  ability  to  supply  sugar  to  the  U.S. 
market  but  other  factors  such  as  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  trade  with  the  United 
States,  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
other  matters  which  cannot  be  measured 
statistically. 

The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  in  allocating  the  1962 
quotas  to  foreign  countries  is  evidenced  by 
three  facts : 

1.  In  conference  on  the  1962  act,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  insisted  on  changing  only  two  of  the 
quotas:  reducing  substantially  the  quota 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  and  eliminating 
entirely  the  quota  for  Argentina.  Ten  days 
later  the  Senate  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
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pletely  reverse  Its  position  with  respect  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Argentina,  by 
passing  an  amendment  to  a  "honeybee”  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  distribute 
150,000  tons  of  the  temporary  Cuban  quota 
as  he  saw  fit,  with  the  understanding  that 
130,000  tons  was  to  go  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  20,000  tons  to  Argentina. 

2.  The  State  Department  has  never,  at  any 
time,  received  from  a  foreign  country  a  seri¬ 
ous  protest  over  the  quotas  assigned  by  the 
committee  in  the  1962  act. 

3.  Although  more  than  3  million  tons  of 
sugar  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
the  years  1962-64  under  the  global  quota 
provisions  of  the  1962  act,  with  every  friend¬ 
ly  country  in  the  world  eligible  to  ship  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  only  229,951  tons 
came  from  countries  which  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  had  not  designated  in  its  for¬ 
eign  quota  allocations — indicating  that 
these  quota  countries  were  eminently  able 
and  willing  to  supply  U.S.  sugar  require¬ 
ments. 

SEARCH  FOR  A  FORMULA  IN  1965 

In  spite  of  its  experience  with  formulas  in 
1962,  the  committee  again  in  1965  hoped 
that  foreign  quotas  might  be  allocated  on  a 
formula  basis  and  several  months  prior  to 
any  formal  consideration  of  the  bill  extend¬ 
ing  the  Sugar  Act  it  started  the  search  for 
such  a  formula. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  prepared  figures  for 
the  committee  showing  the  application  of 
more  than  30  different  possible  formulas. 
Since  there  was,  by  this  time,  a  history  of 
sugar  deliveries  in  the  years  1961-64,  these 
formulas  were  based  upon  sugar  deliveries 
during  every  possible  combination  of  these 
years.  They  included  a  straight  average  of 
the  4  years  1961-64,  a  straight  average  of  the 
3  years  1962-64,  and  of  the  2  years  1963-64, 
the  2  years  1963-64  with  double  weight  to 
1964  (the  formula  adopted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture) ,  a  formula  based  on  the 
best  2  years  out  of  the  4,  one  based  on  the 
best  2  years  out  of  the  3  years  1962-64,  and 
others. 

After  examining  the  figures  resulting  from 
the  application  of  all  these  formulas,  the 
committee  again  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  formula  which  would  assure 
the  timely  availability  of  ample  sugar  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  United  States,  carry  out  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  serve 
adequately  to  assist  the  economies  of  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  thereby  carrying  out  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act,  to 
develop  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Each  formula  studied  by  the  committee 
required  so  many  exceptions  and  variations 
that,  in  the  end,  quota  determinations  would 
become  a  matter  of  judgment  rather  than 
of  formula.  Therefore,  the  committee  found 
that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a  sliderule 
solution  to  a  problem  containing  so  many 
intangibles  that  it  is  not  susceptible  to  solu¬ 
tion  by  mere  statistical  formula. 

THE  FORMULA  PROPOSED  IN  H.R.  10496 

This  principle  applies  to  the  specific  for¬ 
mula  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  all  the  others.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  bill  a  page  and  a  half  of  fine  print 
following  the  printing  of  the  formula  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  exceptions  to  that  formula. 
More  space  would  have  been  used  had  the 
Department  made  all  of  the  exceptions  to  its 
formula  necessary  to  deal  equitably  with  the 
quota  problem. 

The  formula  favored  by  the  Department, 
and  submitted  in  the  administration’s  sugar 
bill,  would  have  based  foreign  quotas  on 
1963-64  sugar  deliveries  by  the  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers,  with  double  weight  given  to  deliveries 
in  1964. 

The  fundamental  fault  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  formula  (aside  from  the  impossibility 


of  applying  any  mere  statistical  formula  to 
this  complicated  situation)  is  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  disregards  30  years  of  experience 
under  the  Sugar  Act  (including  the  statu¬ 
tory  quotas  enacted  by  Congress  in  1962) 
and  bases  its  foreign  quota  recommendations 
solely  on  the  experience  of  the  2  years  1963 
and  1964.  In  his  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  Sugar  Policy  Staff, 
conceded  that  these  2  years  (1963  and  1964) 
were  the  most  abnormal  and  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  2  years  in  the  history  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
And  yet  it  is  these  2  years  which  are  the  sole 
basis  of  the  Department’s  recommendations 
for  permanent,  statutory  quotas,  that  are  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  Sugar  Act  and  our 
foreign  commerce  in  sugar  for  the  next  5 
years,  and  by  implication,  for  the  years  to 
come. 

In  1964,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
expected  and  required  by  law  to  allocate  for 
“global  quota”  purposes  all  of  the  quota 
withheld  from  Cuba — slightly  more  than  1.5 
million  tons.  In  late  1963,  it  allocated  1  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  this  Cuban  reserve  and  asked 
foreign  suppliers  to  commit  themselves  for 
this  amount,  requiring  delivery  early  in  1964. 
Any  foreign  supplier  who  might  not  happen 
to  have  supplies  readily  available  at  that 
time  had  the  right  to  assume  that  the  re¬ 
maining  500,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  quota 
would  be  allocated  later  in  the  year,  and  to 
wait  to  make  its  commitment  against  this 
later  allocation. 

Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  Department  never  allocated  the  re¬ 
maining  500,000  tons  of  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota.  Yet  this  abnormal  year  of  1964  is  the 
one  to  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  give  double  weight  in  its  so-called 
formula. 

As  the  committee  discovered  in  its  own 
studies  of  the  many  formulas  proposed  for 
possible  use  this  year,  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  give  unfair  advantage  to  one  country  over 
another  by  picking  the  years  or  combination 
of  years  on  which  the  formula  is  based.  This 
is  the  reason  the  committee,  after  exhaustive 
studies,  rejected  all  of  the  formulas. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT’S  FORMULA 

1.  The  Department’s  statement  supporting 
its  formula  makes  a  gesture  toward  main¬ 
taining  the  largest  possible  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  sugar  supply  within  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But,  compared  to 
the  allocations  in  the  1962  act,  its  formula 
more  than  doubles  the  proportion  of  the 
foreign  quota  which  would  go  to  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Every  ton 
of  this  sugar  comes  from  quotas  which  would 
otherwise  be  assigned  to  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  Some  of  the  abnormal  quotas  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  required  by  the 
Department’s  formula  are — 

A  quota  of  97,000  tons  to  India,  a  country 
receiving  general  and  substantial  support 
from  the  United  States  with  much  of  its 
foreign  exchange  needs  met  from  our  Public 
Law  480  and  AID  programs — and  with  hun- 
gary  people  in  its  own  country  who  could 
well  use  this  vital  food; 

A  quota  of  97,000  tons  to  South  Africa,  a 
country  rich  in  resources  which  depends  on 
sugar  for  only  2.6  percent  of  its  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  and  which  has  access  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  market  for  a  substantial  part 
of  its  sugar;  and 

A  quota  of  45,000  tons  to  Fiji,  a  nation  of 
428,000  people,  which  in  1964  had  a  prefer¬ 
ential  market  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
for  228,000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  quotas  assigned  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  formula  to  Australia,  China,  India, 
and  South  Africa  were  larger  than  its  pro¬ 
posed  quotas  to  any  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries  except  Peru  and 
Brazil. 
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3.  Even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
inadvisability  of  relying  on  a  straight,  un¬ 
adjusted  formula,  is  apparent. 

The  Department’s  formula  would  give  the 
five  friendly,  developing  countries  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  (Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
and  Honduras)  a  total  of  only  128,000  tons. 
The  committee  bill  gives  them  148,000  tons. 

Although  the  "big  four”  (Mexico,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Peru)  are 
about  equal  in  their  ability  to  'produce  and 
export  sugar  the  Department’s  formula  allot¬ 
ted  them  quotas  varying  from  222,000  tons 
for  Peru,  to  390,000  tons  for  Mexico. 

The  Department’s  formula  would  give  Ar¬ 
gentina,  an  erratic  sugar  producer,  a  quota 
of  64,000  tons — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  able  to  export  to  the  United  States  in 
1964  only  20,000  tons. 

The  Department’s  formula  would  give 
Panama,  a  country  the  United  States  is 
striving  to  help  develop,  a  quota  of  only 
14,349  tons.  The  committee  bill  allots  it  a 
quota  of  25,134  tons. 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  and  uncertain 
political  situation  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  that  country  would  receive  a  statutory 
quota  of  386,000  tons  under  the  Department’s 
formula.  The  committee  reduced  this  to 
340,000  tons  (the  same  as  Mexico  and  Brazil) 
but  suggested  that  the  President  use  his 
authority  under  the  bill  to  increase  this 
quota  on  a  year-by-year  basis  by  assignment 
to  .the  Dominion  Republic  of  such  portion  of 
the  deficit  (usually  about  300,000  tons)  as  he 
deemed  appropriate. 

DECISION  NOT  TO  USE  DEPARTMENT  FORMULA 

After  hearing  all  the  public  testimony  on 
the  sugar  bill,  including  that  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State,  and  after  an  executive  session  of  the 
full  Committee  at  which  the  committee 
heard  spokesmen  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  explain  details  of  the  bill  and 
defend  the  Department’s  recommendations, 
the  first  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  to  vote  not  to  follow  the 
formula  recommended  by  the  Department  in 
H.R.  10496.  This  vote  was  taken  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  of  the  full  committee  and  was 
virtually  unanimous. 

The  sugar  bill  follows  the  administration’s 
recommendations  in  every  other  major  as¬ 
pect.  The  division  of  quota  between  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  suppliers  is  exactly  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  administration.  The  division 
of  domestic  quota  between  beets  and  cane 
is  exactly  as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

The  new  provisions  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  suspend  or  withhold  a  quota  from 
any  foreign  country  "in  the  national  inter¬ 
est”  and  to  allocate  deficits  among  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est  as  he  "finds  appropriate”  are  in  the  bill 
exactly  as  proposed  by  the  administration. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  President’s  hand  by  reenacting  and 
strengthening  a  provision  of  the  1962  act 
authorizing  the  President  to  suspend  quotas 
from  any  country  which  expropriates  prop¬ 
erty  of  American  citizens  without  proper 
compensation.  There  was  no  such  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Department’s  bill. 

The  only  substantial  difference  is  that  the 
committee  has  exercised  its  collective  judg¬ 
ment  in  recommending,  for  consideration  by 
the  House,  the  assignment  of  quotas  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  informed  on  all  factors  re¬ 
lating  to  the  national  interest  and  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  is  su¬ 
perior  to  any  formula  adopted  by  a  small 
committee  of  employees  of  the  executive 
departments. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  RESERVE 

One  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  to  assure  price  stability  and  adequate 
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sugar  supplies  for  consumers.  This  It  has 
done,  with  remarkable  success,  over  a  30- 
year  period.  Essential  to  the  performance 
of  these  functions  is  the  necessity  of  having 
readily  available,  on  short  notice,  an  ade¬ 
quate  reserve  of  raw  sugar. 

Stability  has  been  possible  under  the  act 
because  of  the  availability  of  ample  sugar 
supplies  close  to  the  United  States  which 
can  be  delivered  to  the  U.S.  market  within 
a  very  short  period  should  domestic  supplies 
become  short  and  prices  increase.  The  Sugar 
Act  stipulates  a  target  price  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  is  to  maintain.  He  can 
maintain  this  price,  if  domestic  supplies  be¬ 
come  short,  only  by  bringing  in  sugar  from 
offshore  source  on  very  short  notice.  Coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a 
delivery  time  to  the  United  States  of  6  to  8 
weeks,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
sugar  we  need  in  times  of  emergency  or  in 
times  of  unusual  price  increase. 

The  administration  bill  encourages  all  sup¬ 
plying  countries  to  carry  a  reserve  of  15 
percent  of  their  U.S.  quota.  But  in  the  case 
of  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  countries  with  relatively  small  quotas, 
this  has  very  little  meaning.  The  committee 
bill  amends  this  provision  to  require  that  the 
four  large  Western  Hemisphere  suppliers 
carry  a  reserve  of  30  percent  of  their  U.S. 
quota  (about  500,000  tons)  until  July  1  each 
year — by  which  time  our  annual  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  are  usually  well  established. 
They  would  be  required  to  carry  the  15-per¬ 
cent  reserve  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

FACTORS  CONSIDERED  BY  COMMITTEE 

Foreign  quotas  in  the  Sugar  Act  (for  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Philippines)  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  percentages.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  quotas  for  all  the  domestic  areas  (in¬ 
cluding  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands) ,  and  for  the  Philippines,  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  fixed  tonnages.  When  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  estimates  and  announces 
the  total  quantity  of  sugar  which  will  be 
needed  by  U.S.  consumers  in  a  calendar  year, 
the  fixed  tonnages  for  the  areas  mentioned 
come  off  the  top,  and  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Philippines  share  percentagewise 
in  the  remainder. 

In  working  out  the  quotas  in  this  bill, 
the  committee  started  with  the  quotas  in  the 
1962  act.  No  country  except  Cuba  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  smaller  quota  than  it  had  in  the 
1962  act.  Several  countries  not  included  in 
the  1962  act  have  been  added  because  of  their 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  their  stra¬ 
tegic  locations,  their  deliveries  of  sugar  in 
the  years  1962-65,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Following  are  the  factors  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee  in  making  adjust¬ 
ments  in  1962  quotas  and  in  allotting  quotas 
to  new  countries: 

1.  Ability  to  supply  the  stipulated  amount 
of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market. 

2.  Ability  (particularly  among  the  larger 
suppliers)  to  carry  reserves  of  up  to  30  per¬ 
cent  to  meet  emergencies  or  increases  in 
demand. 

3.  Ready  availability  of  supply,  with  pref¬ 
erence  to  Western  Hemisphere  producers,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  delivery  time  of  2  to  3  weeks,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  delivery  time  of  6  to  8  weeks  for 
other  countries. 

4.  Stability  of  supply — including  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  stability  of  the  local  government. 

5.  The  economic  need  of  the  country  for  a 
U.S.  quota  and  the  relative  value  of  a  quota 
to  such  country. 

6.  Purchase  of,  and  potential  market  for, 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  including  the 
balance  of  trade  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

7.  Reasons  of  national  policy  and  strategy, 
including  unusual  military  or  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  nation  receiving  a  sugar 
quota. 


8.  Friendliness  of  the  government  and  sup¬ 
port  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — particularly  in 
the  U.N.,  and  the  OAS. 

9.  The  record  of  performance  in  making 
deliveries  to  the  United  States  in  1962,  1963, 
and  1964. 

PROCEDURE 

Following  is  the  procedure  which  was  used 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  foreign  quotas  set  out  in  H.R. 
11135. 

1.  Immediately  following  the  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  sugar  bill,  there  was  an  execu¬ 
tive  session  at  which  the  top  sugar  official  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  went  over 
with  the  committee  the  details  of  the  bill. 
Also  present  were  representatives  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  and  cane  industry  to  explain  de¬ 
tails  of  the  bill  as  it  applies  to  the  domestic 
areas. 

2.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in 
executive  session,  the  committee,  as  here¬ 
tofore  noted,  voted  overwhelmingly  not  to 
follow  the  foreign  country  allocations  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
but  to  develop  a  more  equitable  system  of 
foreign  country  quotas  based  upon  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  na¬ 
tions  participating  in  our  sugar  market. 

3.  At  the  suggestion  of  various  committee 
members,  the  chairman  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  to  consider  the  matter  of 
foreign  country  quotas  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  full  committee.  The  sub¬ 
committee  consisted  of  the  chairman,  three 
members  of  the  majority,  and  three  members 
of  the  minority,  as  follows:  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr.  Dague,  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  May.  Mr. 
Quie  replaced  Mrs.  May  when  it  was  neces- 
ary  for  her  to  be  absent  on  public  business. 

4.  The  subcommittee  met  first  with  Thom¬ 
as  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
another  representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  discussed  at  length  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  quota  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  all 
the  proposed  foreign  quotas.  The  State 
Department’s  recommendations  with  respect 
to  each  country  were  carefully  considered  by 
the  subcommittee. 

5.  At  its  next  two  meetings,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  studied  the  various  formulas  which 
had  been  proposed,  including  that  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  used  for  this 
purpose  the  tables  on  each  formula  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

6.  The  subcommittee  concluded  that  no 
formula  which  had  been  proposed  was  ade¬ 
quate,  and  it  determined  that  it  would  use 
as  the  basis  of  1965  allotments  the  foreign 
quota  allotments  in  the  1962  act  with  such 
modifications  as  might  be  appropriate. 

7.  At  its  next  three  meetings  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  made  adjustments  in  the  1962  quotas 
on  the  basis  of  the  factors  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  and  in  consideration  of  all 
these  factors. 

8.  At  its  final  meeting,  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  approved  the  allotment  of 
quotas  which  had  been  developed. 

9.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  then  met  separate¬ 
ly  with  the  minority  and  majority  members 
of  the  full  committee  to  discuss  the  proposed 
quotas.  As  the  result  of  these  meetings,  two 
or  three  minor  changes  were  made  in  the 
allotments.  Democratic  and  Republican 
members,  in  separate  caucuses,  approved  the 
quotas. 

10.  The  full  committee  met  in  executive 
session  three  times  to  consider  the  quotas. 
At  each  meeting  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  free  to  make  any  motion  he  cared 
to  with  respect  to  any  country  quota.  Sev¬ 
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eral  such  motions  were  made  and  several  ad¬ 
justments  in  quota  were  adopted. 

11.  Following  the  final  markup  session,  a 
clean  bill  was  introduced  and  this  v/as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  full  committee. 

the  western  hemisphere 

The  committee  has  tried  to  keep  as  much 
of  the  foreign  sugar  quota  as  possible  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  for  four  principal  rea¬ 
sons: 

1.  Because  of  our  traditional  national 
policy  of  friendship  for  and  assistance  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

2.  Because  of  the  ready  availability  of  sugar 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  short 
delivery  time  required  to  move  that  sugar  to 
U.S.  consumers. 

3.  Because  virtually  all  the  dollars  earned 
through  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
will  be  used  to  purchase  exports  from  this 
country. 

4.  Because  all  of  the  foreign  quotas  now 
being  reassigned  is  coming  from  a  Western 
Hemisphere  country  (Cuba) . 

Under  the  1962  act,  only  4.77  percent  of 
the  foreign  quota  (other  than  that  for  the 
Philippines)  was  assigned  to  countries  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  bill  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  have  assigned  10.08  percent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  quota  (exclusive  of  the  Philippines)  to 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  committee  has  added  two  Western 
Hemisphere  provisions  not  contained  in  the 
administration  bill : 

1.  The  provision  that  the  countries  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  fill  their  own  deficits  be¬ 
fore  these  deficits  are  prorated  to  other 
countries. 

2.  A  provision  that  any  increase  in  the 
Cuban  quota  resulting  from  consumption 
exceeding  10  million  tons  in  the  United 
States  will  be  distributed  exclusively  to 
quota  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

the  “big  four” 

With  Cuba  no  longer  eligible  to  serve  as 
the  bottomless  sugar  bowl,  ready  at  any  time 
to  meet  unexpected  or  emergency  demands 
of  U.S.  consumers,  it  seemed  important  to 
the  committee  that  several  other  substantial 
sugar  suppliers  should  assume  Cuba’s  former 
role  in  this  respect.  It  has,  therefore,  divided 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  foreign  quota 
among  the  four  largest  sugar  producers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  (Mexico,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Peru)  and  ex¬ 
pects  each  of  these  countries  to  carry  a 
reserve  of  not  less  than  30  percent  of  its 
quota  until  July  1  of  each  year.  Thereafter 
these  countries,  in  common  with  others  hav¬ 
ing  sugar  quotas,  will  be  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  reserves  of  approximately  15  percent. 

All  four  of  these  large  producers  appear  to 
be  well  able  to  meet  the  quotas  assigned  to 
them  but  only  three  (Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Brazil)  have  the  potential  to 
expand  their  production  substantially,  should 
this  become  desirable.  Sugar  production  in 
Peru  is  at  approximately  the  highest  level  it 
can  be  expected  to  attain  and  it  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  Peru  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  30-percent  reserve  re¬ 
quired  by  the  bill. 

In  assigning  quotas  to  these  countries,  the 
committee  can  see  no  reason  why  any  one 
of  the  three  largest  (Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Brazil)  should  have  preference 
over  the  other  and  has,  therefore,  assigned 
to  these  countries  quotas  exactly  equal  in 
quantity.  It  has  assigned  a  smaller  quota 
to  Peru  for  the  reasons  given. 

Quotas  for  each  of  the  countries  named  in 
H.R.  11135  were  considered  carefully  and  on 
their  own  merits  and  each  represents  the 
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combined  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  35- 
member  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 
Graham  Purcell, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Catherine  May, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bringing  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  a  bill  which 
is  merely  our  recommendations.  You 
can  take  it  or  leave  it.  However,  if  you 
tear  it  to  pieces,  you  will  not  have  a 
bill.  And,  if  we  do  not  have  a  bill,  the 
foreign  countries  will  continue  to  ship 
their  sugar  in  here,  but  their  quotas  will 
be  decided  by  someone  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  the  Department 
of  State  rather  than  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  bill  is  fair¬ 
ly  drawn.  We  have  done  the  best  job 
we  could  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  talking  about  the 
evils  of  lobbying,  I  happened  to  notice 
one  of  the  highest  paid  lobbyists  was 
paid  some  $50,000  and  he  lost  50,000 
tons,  when  comparing  this  bill  with  the 
administration  bill.  Again,  that  was  a 
point  where  the  committee  worked  its 
will,  without  regard  to  the  lobbyists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  Member  of 
Congress  cannot  evaluate  the  testimony 
of  lobbyists  and  the  propaganda,  he 
ought  to  quit  and  get  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  man  on  my  committee  that  will  yield 
to  any  improper  influence.  I  believe 
every  man  on  that  committee  is  entire¬ 
ly  scrupulous.  All  of  these  vicious  in¬ 
sinuations  and  innuendoes  and  calling 
people  bad  names  and  casting  reflections 
upon  Members  of  Congress,  those  who 
write  such  articles  do  not  intimidate  us 
by  the  articles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  where  I  want  to 
leave  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  city  is  filled  with 
lobbyists.  Of  course,  they  can  appear 
before  the  committees  of  the  House. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  witnesses  who  tes¬ 
tify  before  congressional  committees  are 
paid  spokesmen  for  someone  or  some  or¬ 
ganization. 

Someone  observed  the  other  day  that 
if  you  outlawed  lobbyists  there  would  be 
a  lot  of  vacant  office  space  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
past  2  or  3  weeks  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  seen  some  of  the  articles  ap¬ 
pealing  in  the  press  relating  to  the 
sugar  bill.  I  am  sure  Members  have 
wondered  why  stories  telling  the  true 
facts  and  discrediting  some  of  the  un¬ 
warranted  charges  and  insinuations 
which  have  been  made  in  these  articles 
have  not  also  appeared  in  the  press. 

Let  me  assure  the  House  that  it  is  not 
because  Members  of  the  Committee,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  have  made  themselves 
unavailable  to  reporters  or  have  failed  to 
tell  them  the  true  story  of  how  this  sugar 
bill  was  developed  by  the  committee. 

It  is  singly  and  solely  because  that 
part  of  the  press  which  seeks  to  make  a 
sensation  out  of  the  sugar  story  is  simply 


looking  only  for  something  that  is  sa¬ 
lacious  or  scandalous. 

I  bring  you  an  example. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  plenty  of 
time  for  it  to  be  used  by  morning  papers, 

I  released  a  statement  giving  the  true 
facts  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
reckless  and  untrue  statements  which 
have  been  made.  I  assumed  that  some 
cognizance  of  this  statement  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  morning  paper.  As  far  as  I 
was  able  to  ascertain,  there  was  not  one 
single  line  in  the  morning  Washington 
paper  about  this  statement  which  I  made 
yesterday  afternoon. 

This  has  happened  to  my  committee 
today.  It  may  happen  to  your  commit¬ 
tee  tomorrow.  I  believe  very  strongly  in 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  I  know  its 
history  and  potential  in  advancing  our 
democracy  and  our  civilization.  I  am 
greviously  disappointed  and  discouraged 
by  the  performance  of  some  newspapers 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  now  before 
us. 

I  now  think  it  will  serve  the  cause  of 
free  information  if  I  read  to  you  the 
press  release  that  was  issued  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  yesterday 
afternoon  and  which  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  by  the  local  press. 

This' press  statement  is  as  follows : 

Cooley  Deplores  Untruth  on  Sugar 
Legislation 

(For  release  on  October  11,  1965) 

Chairman  Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  said  today  the 
sugar  program  of  the  United  States  “stands 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  sensation¬ 
making  columnists,  by  some  persons  seeking 
notoriety,  and  by  others  who  should  have  the 
Congress  abdicate  its  constitutional  author¬ 
ity  to  set  the  sugar  policy  of  the  United 
States.” 

“If  this  should  occur,”  he  said,  “it  will  hurt 
many  people.  It  would  destroy  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

“The  sugar  program  of  the  United  States, 
first  established  in  1934,  is  intended  to  do 
three  things:  (1)  Make  it  possible,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  national  security,  to  produce  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  the  continental  United  States  and  to 
do  this  without  the  consumer-penalizing 
device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  assure 
U.S.  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and  (3) 
permit  friendly  foreign  countries  to  partici¬ 
pate  equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding 
internaitonal  trade  and  assuring  a  nearby 
stable  and  adequate  store  of  sugar. 

“These  major  objectives  have  been 
achieved. 

“Without  the  Sugar  Act  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  significant  amount  of  sugar  would  be 
grown  in  the  continental  United  States,  since 
American  producers  would  have  to  compete 
on  the  open  world  market  with  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  with  cheap  tropical  labor  or  under 
subsidy  in  other  countries. 

“But  it  seems  some  people  would  risk  the 
destruction  of  the  program,  for  their  own 
selfish  advantage.  Some  are  going  so  far  as 
to  assail  by  implication  the  integrity  of  the 
Congress. 

“In  the  process,  I  personally  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  abuse  and  villification. 

“This  apparently  is  the  price  I  am  paying 
for  daring  to  take  the  position  that  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
100  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  open  debate — 
and  not  a  half  dozen  downtown  bureaucrats 
behind  closed  doors — should  determine  this 
country’s  policy  for  purchases  of  sugar  abroad 


to  meet  our  needs  beyond  our  own  domestic 
production.” 

Mr.  Cooley  said  he  has  no  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  pending  sugar  legislation  "be¬ 
yond  my  responsibility  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  my  position  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.”  He 
pointed  out  that  no  sugar  is  produced  in  his 
district  in  North  Carolina,  that  there  is  no 
sugar  refinery  in  his  district,  and  “there  is  no 
trading  or  speculation  in  sugar  among  the 
people  I  represent  in  the  Congress.” 

“However,”  he  said,  “the  pending  sugar 
bill  is  vitally  important  to  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  sugarcane  producers,  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  to  refiners  and  others  located  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  domestic 
sugar  producers  desperately  need  this  legis¬ 
lation,  and  I  shall  work  with  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Congress  to  bring  about  its 
passage.” 

“But  I  will  say  to  the  Members  from  sugar 
producing  areas  that  all  the  misinformation 
and  all  the  untruth  that  is  being  spread 
about  the  development  of  this  legislation 
may  prevent  final  action  upon  any  sugar 
legislation  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
personally  will  support  no  alternative  or 
substitute  legislation  that  will  strip  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  its  power  to  deal  with  the  Nation’s 
overall  sugar  policy  and  invest  the  making 
of  this  policy  in  a  few  bureaucrats  in  the 
executive  departments. 

“The  abuse  and  vilification  that  has  been 
pointed  in  my  direction  does  not  disturb 
me  personally,  but  the  misinformation  and 
untruth  must  be  set  straight,  not  only  to 
protect  the  sugar  program  but  to  guard  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress.  It  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  do  this  when  the  debate  on  the  Sugar 
Act  extension  opens  tomorrow. 

“Meanwhile,  in  this  statement  I  shall  point 
to  some  glaring  examples  of  untruth. 

"A  columnist  for  the  Washington  Post  who 
is  nationally  known  for  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
statements  alleged,  for  example,  that  I  had 
phoned  the  Department  repeatedly,  some¬ 
times  threatening,  sometimes  cajoling,  to 
urge  it  to  give  his  favorite  lobbyists  what 
they  wanted. 

“I  do  not  know  where  this  columnist  got 
his  information,  but  this  assertion  is  a  direct 
misstatement  of  fact. 

“I  have  never,  at  any  time,  either  tele¬ 
phoned  or  talked  in  person  to  anyone  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  quotas  for 
specific  foreign  countries.  I  never  saw  the 
foreign  quotas  proposed  by  the  Department 
in  its  bill  until  that  bill  had  been  submitted 
by  executive  communication  and  was  in 
print. 

“  ‘When  agriculture  officials  resisted  his 
pressure,’  the  column  goes  on  to  say,  ‘he 
ignored  their  proposals  and  drafted  a  bill  to 
suit  the  lobbyists.’ 

“I  did  not  draft  this  bill.  It  was  drafted 
and  developed  by  the  whole  35-member 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  reported  with 
only  2  dissenting  votes.  The  details  of  its 
development  will  be  discussed  in  full  with 
the  House  tomorrow. 

“Another  misstatement  is  that  I  ‘admitted 
lobbyists  into  a  closed  meeting  to  help  the 
committee  draft  the  bill. 

“This  is  another  misstatement  of  fact. 
Never,  at  any  time,  did  any  lobbyists  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  drafting  session  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  agriculture  on  this  bill. 

“Domestic  sugar  interests  drafted,  and 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  most  of  the  bill  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Department  and  sent  up  by  executive 
communication  as  its  own.  It  is  a  long  and 
complicated  bill.  Therefore,  it  was  reason¬ 
able  that  at  the  first  executive  session  follow¬ 
ing  open  hearings  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Phil  Jones, 
of  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
and  Mr.  Irving  Hoff,  of  the  Cane  Sugar 
Refiners  Association,  should  be  invited 
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along  with  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Murphy,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  sugar 
policy  committee,  to  explain  details  of  the 
bill  to  the  committee  and  answer  questions. 

"Foreign  quotas  were  not  discussed  at  this 
session  of  the  committee.  Ne  drafting 
whatever  was  done  at  this  session.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  simply  to  give  committee  members 
fuller  information  about  the  details  of  the 
bill  and  permit  them  to  ask  any  questions 
they  might  wish  to  ask. 

“I  repeat,  never,  at  any  time,  was  anyone 
other  than  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  its  staff  present  at  any  ses¬ 
sion  at  which  drafting  on  the  sugar  bill, 
or  amendments  thereto,  took  place. 

“As  is  customary  with  this  particular 
columnist,  he  took  credit  for  revealing  that 
the  mysterious  Bahamas  quota  would  be 
filled,  if  at  all,  from  sugar  produced  in  a 
plant  to  be  constructed  by  the  Owens-Illi¬ 
nois  Co. 

"This  was  quite  a  revelation.  It  occurred 
several  days  after  the  vice  president  of  the 
Owens-Illinois  Co.  appeared  in  open  public 
session  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
stated  that  his  company  hoped  to  replace  a 
worked-out  pulpwood  operation  with  a  sugar¬ 
cane  operation  which  would  continue  to 
offer  employment  to  500  or  more  natives  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  requested  a  small  sugar 
quota  in  order  to  help  assure  the  success 
of  the  venture. 

‘The  statement  was  made  in  open  session 
of  the  committee.  Mimeographed  copies  were 
distributed  to  the  press.  And  yet,  this  col¬ 
umnist,  claims  he  revealed  this  mysterious 
situation  many  days  later. 

“Never  at  any  time  did  a  representative 
or  lobbyist  for  a  foreign  country  appear  be¬ 
fore  our  committee,  except  in  open  public 
hearings, 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  disservice  this  col¬ 
umn  does  to  American  citizens,  who  depend 
on  their  daily  newspapers  for  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  national  affairs,  is  the  repeated 
statement  and  implication  throughout  the 
article  that  an  allotment  of  10,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  the  Bahamas  will  cost  American 
taxpayers  $1  million,  or  some  other  sum. 

“The  truth  is  that  an  allocation  of  10,000 
tons  to  the  Bahamas  will  cost  neither  the 
taxpayer  nor  the  consumer  1  red  cent.  The 
price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Sugar  Act.  Over  the  years  it 
has  been  a  stable  and  a  very  reasonable  price 
and  U.S.  consumers  pay  less  for  their  sugar 
than  consumers  in  virtually  any  other  de¬ 
veloped  country  of  the  world. 

“The  sugar  program  has  not  cost  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers  anything.  Collections  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  paid  the  way  of  the  program  and 
left  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  of  profit  in 
the  Treasury,  not  counting  the  income  from 
a  tariff  of  62  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
which  is  collected  on  all  sugar  that  comes 
in  from  foreign  sources  except  the 
Philippines. 

“Nor  would  the  allocation  of  10,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  the  Bahamas  cost  consumers  any¬ 
thing.  Refiners  would  pay  exactly  the  same 
price  for  the  sugar  they  get  whether  it  comes 
from  the  Bahamas,  from  Australia,  from 
Puerto  Rico,  or  from  Louisiana.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  concerned  as 
to  what  would  happen  in  the  event  this 
bill  is  not  passed.  I  have  asked  numer¬ 
ous  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  what  the  situation  would  be  and 
their  answer  is  usually  in  more  or  less 
general  terms,  simply  saying  that  we 
would  have  a  chaotic  situation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
might  give  us  the  alternative  to  this  act. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  asks 
what  would  happen.  In  the  first  place, 
the  domestic  producers  who  are  now  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  great  abundance  and  sur¬ 
pluses  of  sugar  could  not  sell  their  sugar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  cannot  sell  it  un¬ 
der  existing  law  because  they  have  no 
allocation  covering  their  surpluses. 
They  have  exceeded  their  allocation  and 
they  have  these  surpluses.  Under  this 
bill  they  are  given  an  additional  580,000 
tons  of  sugar  which  we  otherwise  would 
acquire  from  some  foreign  source.  Un¬ 
less  we  pass  the  bill,  sugar  will  not  move 
freely  into  the  marketplaces.  These  al¬ 
lotments  will  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.  If  this  is  defeated, 
then  the  only  way  we  can  bring  foreign 
sugar  in  would  be  for  some  official  down¬ 
town  to  set  up  quotas  to  suit  himself,  and 
no  authority  for  domestic  producers  to 
sell  their  surplus. 

Everybody  in  this  House  is  affected  by 
this.  Every  consumer  that  you  repre¬ 
sent  is  affected  by  this  bill.  All  the  in¬ 
dustrial  users,  all  the  bottlers  and  bakers 
and  candymakers  in  your  district  and  in 
your  State  and  my  State  who  are  the  in¬ 
dustrial  users  and  who  use  most  of  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed  in  this  market  are 
affected.  So  the  bill  is  generally  impor¬ 
tant  to  everybody  in  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  understand 
that  without  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Nor  would  there  be 
an  assured  supply? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  would  not  be  an 
assured  supply.  Nor  would  there  by  any 
stability  in  the  prices.  Just  as  I  pointed 
out  here  and  the  argument  was  made  in 
our  committee,  when  we  had  the  global 
quota,  sugar  at  retail  went  to  17  or  18 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Do  I  understand,  just 
to  boil  it  down  and  express  it  in  simple 
terms,  that  this  bill  provides  more  or 
less  for  a  contract  type  of  agreement  to 
pay  a  specified  price  for  a  certain  amount 
of  sugar,  with  the  guarantee  that  we  will 
receive  the  sugar  for  that  price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  it  exactly. 
That  is  right. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman’s  explanation  and  the  answer 
given  to  the  gentleman  in  the  previous 
colloquy,  but  I  would  like  to  put  in  cor¬ 
rect  context  for  the  Record  one  state¬ 
ment  that  my  distinguished  chairman 
made  when  he  explained  that  if  we  did 
not  get  this  bill,  we  would  have  no  right  to 
sell  this  sugar  which  the  beet  growers 
and  the  cane  growers,  our  American 
farmers,  need  to  sell  so  desperately.  He 
said  that  they  exceeded  their  allocation. 
I  would  not  like  the  implication  or  im¬ 
pression  to  be  made  on  this  record  that 
this  was  the  result  of  willful  overplanting. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  at  the 
time  those  allocations  were  exceeded,  it 
was  because  our  cane  and  beet  growers 
were  doing  this  planting  and  growing 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  gentlewoman  and  agree 
with  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
during  my  remarks  on  the  rule.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  permit¬ 
ting  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
work  its  will  on  this  legislation.  Because 
it  is  now  before  the  House  and  I  think 
it  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  not 
yielding  to  the  lobbyists  who  wrote  this 
bill  downtown  and  the  administration 
that  sent  it  down  here.  I  just  want  to 
say,  I  assume  that  now  when  the  House 
acts  on  this  bill  favorably,  which  I  hope 
it  will,  and  that  when  this  matter  gets 
over  to  the  other  body,  the  good  chair¬ 
man,  when  this  matter  goes  to  confer¬ 
ence,  will  stick  by  the  position  of  the 
House.  Is  that  a  true  statement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  has 
consumed  21  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dague'I. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

(Mr.  DAGUE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  sugar  bill,  H.R.  11135. 

It  has  not  been  too  often  during  my 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  I  have  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  agricultural  legislation  in  accord 
with  my  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  More 
often  than  not  we  disagree  on  farm  bills, 
as  was  the  case  just  last  week  on  the 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

Today,  however,  I  join  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coo¬ 
ley]  in  supporting  this  bill  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  all  Americans. 
Everyone  is  a  sugar  consumer.  This  law 
affects  every  sugar  consumer.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  depend  on  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  for  their  livelihood.  This  law  af¬ 
fects  them.  Every  citizen  is  affected  by 
foreign  commerce  and  foreign  policy. 
Yes,  this  law  truly  affects  all  Americans. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  H.R. 
11135  is  a  committee  bill  and  not  any 
one  Member’s  bill.  It  has  undergone  ex¬ 
tensive  public  hearings  at  which  each 
and  every  person  interested  in  sugar  leg¬ 
islation  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  case  for  the  record.  It  was  developed 
and  perfected  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  it  holds  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  support  of  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  will,  I  predict, 
show  that  it  does  have  broad  bipartisan 
support  in  this  great  body.  It  will  no 
doubt  show  too  that  it  has  some  bi¬ 
partisan  criticism. 
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Let  me  say  also  at  the  outset  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  been  both  forthright  and 
fair  in  his  handling  of  this  bill.  He  has 
afforded  all  segments  of  the  industry, 
each  member  of  the  committee,  and  the 
executive  branch  a  fair  opportunity  to 
express  their  points  of  view;  and  I  repeat, 
while  more  often  than  not  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  him  on  matters  of 
substance  concerning  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  after  19 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  fair  and 
honorable  gentleman. 

H.R.  11135  is  an  extremely  complex 
and  highly  technical  piece  of  legislation. 
While  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  of  its 
various  details,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  basically  it  is  a  5 -year  extension  and 
amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  bill  itself  reflects  the  agreement  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  industry,  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  administration,  and  the 
independent  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  H.R.  11135  is,  with  very 
slight  change,  the  administration’s  sugar 
bill  on  every  major  point  except  for  the 
assignment  of  foreign  country  quotas. 

On  this  question,  the  assignment  of 
country  quotas,  the  committee  has  ex¬ 
ercised  its  independent,  collective  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  difference  between  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  and  the  committee  bill  on  this 
point  comes  down  to  a  difference  in  the 
basis  used  for  determining  the  size  of 
each  country’s  quota. 

The  administration  used  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  formula  based  on  the  years  1963  and 
1964,  adjusted  for  certain  exceptions. 
The  committee  bill  used  the  statutory 
basis  in  the  1962  Sugar  Act,  either  in¬ 
creasing  or  leaving  at  the  same  level 
every  country  quota  assigned  under  that 
law. 

Obviously,  when  one  uses  a  different 
basis,  a  diffei’ent  result  will  occur.  If 
the  choice  were  mine  alone  to  make,  I  do 
not  believe  I  would  have  approved  the 
country-by- country  quotas  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  H.R.  11135.  Nor 
would,  I  imagine,  any  of  the  35  members 
of  the  committee  or  the  435  Members  of 
this  body  make  the  exact  same  decisions. 

The  fact  is  that  each  member  of  the 
committee  had  a  full  opportunity  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  changes  he  felt  were  desirable 
and  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  to  see  if  his 
colleagues  agreed.  In  some  instances 
this  was  done.  In  some  cases  I  was  on 
the  prevailing  side;  in  others  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  supported  did  not  prevail. 

But  that,  in  essence,  is  the  legislative 
process.  No  member  of  this  body  can 
have  what  he  exclusively  desires  in  leg¬ 
islation.  In  the  case  of  this  bill,  no 
Member  can  say  this  is  exactly  how  he 
wanted  it. 

Let  us  remember  that  throughout  this 
discussion  we  are  talking  about  how  the 
foreign  sugar  quotas  are  distributed. 
Under  both  the  administration  bill  and 
under  the  committee  bill  the  same 
amount  of  sugar — about  4  million  tons 
annually — was  available  for  foreign 
quota  assignment. 

When  everything  is  said  and  done,  the 
question  comes  down  to  this:  Which 
method  for  distributing  these  quotas  is 
best? 

k 


Some  may  say  the  administration 
formula  is  best.  Others  may  say  that 
country  X  should  have  10,000  more  tons 
and  country  Y  should  have  15,000  tons 
less. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
done  its  best  to  distribute  these  quotas 
in  a  fair  and  sensible  manner.  H.R. 
11135  represents  that  collective  effort. 
Frankly,  I  feel  that  any  responsible  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  distribution  of  foreign  quotas 
made  by  H.R.  11135  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  suggestion  and  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  distributing  these  quotas  in  a 
different  manner. 

In  other  words,  if  anyone  in  this  body 
is  displeased  that  country  X  got  too  large 
a  quota  and  suggests  that  it  should  be 
cut  10,000  tons,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
justify  why  one  or  more  other  nations 
should  be  reduced  by  an  equal  amount. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  most  difficult  as¬ 
signment,  and  if  they  believe  they  can  do 
a  better  job,  I  urge  them  to  volunteer  for 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
11135  is  legislation  which  is  badly  needed 
this  year  by  the  domestic  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  especially  the  beet  and  cane  produc¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  bill  which  has  broad  bipar¬ 
tisan  support  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

It  is  a  bill  which  has  been  handled 
fairly  and  forthrightly  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

It  is  a  bill  which  represents  the  inde¬ 
pendent,  collective  judgment  of  the  third 
largest  committee  of  the  House. 

Finally,  it  is  a  bill  which  I  intend  to 
support  unless  someone  is  able  to  develop 
a  better  formula  than  that  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Rogers]  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  has  often  been  said  that  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  the  sugar  capital  of  the  United 
States — and  certainly  it  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  two  of  the  largest  beet  sugar 
companies  in  the  United  States.  My 
State  of  Colorado  is,  in  fact,  headquarters 
for  four  beet  sugar  companies,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  produce  almost  exactly  one- 
half  of  all  the  beet  sugar  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

And  so  you  see,  Mr.  Chaii'man,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
industry  is  of  tremendous  importance  not 
only  to  my  own  district  in  Colorado, 
which  is  principally  the  city  of  Denver, 
but  also  to  the  entire  State.  Sugar  beets 
are  a  major  cash  crop  in  Colorado,  and 
the  State  is,  indeed,  the  second  largest 
producer  of  beet  sugar  in  all  the  Nation. 

Therefore  this  sugar  bill  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  importance  to  my  State,  and  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
pointed  out  that  although  we  recognize 
serious  complications  in  the  foreign  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  domestic  provisions,  particularly 
the  domestic  quota  provisions,  are  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  American  pro¬ 
ducers.  While  we  should  recognize  that 
the  foreign  provisions  do  have  a  bearing 
on  our  foreign  policy,  we  should  not 


penalize  our  own  domestic  producers  by 
failing  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  domestic  quota  provisions  would 
increase  the  marketing  rights,  above  the 
rights  now  in  the  present  law,  for  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  producers  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  producers,  for  a 
few  years.  This  increase  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  so  the  producers  in  these  two  areas 
will  be  able  to  work  off  in  the  market 
place,  in  an  orderly  manner,  excess  sugar 
that  they  now  have  on  hand  and  are 
forbidden  to  market  under  the  present 
law. 

Now  it  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  recognize  that  this  excess  sugar, 
that  they  now  have  on  hand,  was  pro¬ 
duced  not  irresponsibly,  but  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  direct  response  to  urgent  pleas 
of  the  U.S.  Government  that  it  be  pro¬ 
duced.  We  were  in  a  period  of  crisis 
on  sugar,  and  the  Government  turned  to 
our  own  domestic  producers  and  urged 
them  to  increase  their  processing  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  to  plant  more  acreage,  and  to 
produce  all  they  could  produce. 

Well,  our  producers  responded  by 
planting  more  acres  and  expanding  their 
processing  plant  capacity,  and  producing 
more  sugar.  Some  of  that  extra  sugar 
they  were  able  to  market,  and  it  was  a 
large  and  perhaps  deciding  factor  in 
bringing  the  sugar  situation  under  con¬ 
trol  in  1963. 

But  now  our  beet  sugar  companies  are 
carrying  in  storage,  at  their  own  expense, 
huge  quantities  of  extra  sugar,  produced 
in  response  to  the  pleas  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  cannot  market  unless 
we — in  the  Congress — give  them  the  au¬ 
thority  to  market  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  American  sugar  farmer 
if  we  fail  to  provide  that  authority, 
which  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  Roncalio]. 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  11135,  is  of  unusual  importance  to 
the  people  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
great  State  of  Wyoming — which  is  my 
district — because  of  the  features  that 
pertain  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Chariman,  the  Government  called 
upon  the  beet  sugar  industry  to  increase 
its  production  a  short  while  ago — in 
1963 — in  order  to  meet  a  sugar  emer¬ 
gency  that  resulted  when  certain  foreign 
sugar  interests  that  have  access  to  this 
market  were  not  filling  their  obligations 
here.  In  Wyoming,  the  sugarbeet  grow¬ 
ers  and  the  companies  heard  the  pleas 
of  the  Government  and  increased  their 
sugar  production  in  1963  some  42  percent 
over  1962,  an  increase  of  nearly  700,000 
hundredweight  of  refined  sugar,  with  the 
resulting  increase  in  capital  expenditures 
for  equipment,  for  machinery,  and  for 
other  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  in  my  State. 

The  production  of  the  beet  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  the  response  of  our  farmers  and 
our  beet  sugar  companies  to  the  urging 
of  the  Government,  has  been  repeatedly 
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acknowledged  as  a  significant  factor  in 
quelling  the  sugar  storm  of  1963,  and 
halting  the  climb  in  sugar  prices  which 
so  disturbed  the  whole  country.  The 
Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  truly  beneficial  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  the  industry — we  in  this 
House  now  have  the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  the  beet  sugar  marketing  quota, 
as  provided  in  this  bill,  and  let  the  in¬ 
dustry  sell,  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
excess  inventories  which  have  been  built 
up  because  of  the  Government-requested 
production. 

The  alternative  to  permitting  the  beet 
sugar  industry  to  market  more  sugar 
over  the  next  few  years  is  to  curtail 
production  even  more  drastically  than 
it  is  being  cut  back  now.  In  Wyoming, 
sugarbeet  growers  were  required  to  take 
a  13-percent  cut  in  acreage  this  year, 
and  a  further  reduction  of  magnitude 
will  be  required  next  year  unless  this 
bill  is  passed.  Some  reduction  may  be 
necessary  next  year  even  with  the  mar¬ 
keting  permitted  under  this  bill,  but  the 
cut  would  be  prohibitive  and  severely 
damaging  not  only  to  the  sugarbeet 
growers,  but  also  to  the  State’s  entire 
economy,  if  production  had  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  immediately  to  the  marketing 
level  authorized  by  the  present  Sugar 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  only  to  visit 
the  irrigated  valleys  of  Wyoming  at  this 
time  of  year,  during  the  sugarbeet  har¬ 
vest,  to  get  some  inkling  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  of  this  crop  to  our 
economy.  You  see  the  seemingly  end¬ 
less  parade  of  trucks  coming  from  the 
farms  to  the  beet  sugar  factories  or  the 
outlying  receiving  stations.  You  see 
long,  long  trainloads  of  beets.  In  the 
towns  in  the  beet-growing  areas,  and 
especially  in  the  factory  towns — Tor- 
rington,  Worland,  and  Lovell — there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  bustle  and  “busy¬ 
ness”  that  you  see  at  no  other  time  of 
year.  And  when  you  talk  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  to  the  bankers,  you  learn 
I  that  the  sugarbeet  not  only  makes  “busy- 
[;  ness” — it  makes  more  business  through¬ 
out  the  community. 

When  this  industry  is  strengthened, 
f  the  benefits  flow  throughout  the  State. 
|  When  it  is  curtailed,  the  deleterious 
:  effects  are  felt  throughout  the  State.  I 
have  read  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965  and  the  report  accompanying  that 
bill.  I  have  paid  particular  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  minority  views  and 
!  to  the  opposing  views.  I  have  heard  with 
some  sympathy  the  presentations  of 
other  Members  of  the  89th  Congress  in 
:  urging  opposition  views.  But  I  cannot 
i  help  but  feel  that  the  best  interests  of 
1  the  American  consumer  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  would  be  served 
!  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  without 
amendments  of  any  kind. 

Sugarbeets  are  tremendously  impor- 
3  tant  to  us  in  Wyoming,  Mr.  Chairman, 
i  and  beet  sugar  is  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Nation.  Because  of  the  beet 
sugar  quota  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  urge 
!  my  colleagues  to  consider  it  favorably. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Tunney]. 


(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
at  this  time  clarify  the  intent  of  certain 
language  contained  in  H.R.  11135. 

An  amendment  to  H.R.  11135  was 
adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  which  provides  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  from  sugarcane  in  new 
areas  of  the  country.  This  amendment 
is  contained  in  section  5  of  H.R.  11135 
which  amends  section  205  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  and  also  in 
section  10,  paragraph  (B)  of  H.R.  11135, 
which  amends  section  302  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Con¬ 
gressman  Harlan  Hagen,  introduced  the 
amendment  before  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  at  my  request.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  was  drafted  by  me  with 
the  assistance  and  concurrence  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Hagen. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  mainland 
sugarcane  industry  in  States  other  than 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  amendment 
would  give  a  sugarcane  quota  to  a  “sugar¬ 
cane  processing  facility  or  mill  which  be¬ 
gins  operation  for  the  first  time  after 
calendar  year  1966.”  I  would  like  to  have 
the  intent  of  the  language  clarified  to 
insure  that  an  established  sugarbeet 
processing  plant,  which  will  be  converted 
to  begin  operations  to  process  sugar  from 
sugarcane  after  calendar  year  1966,  be 
considered  a  “sugarcane  processing  fa¬ 
cility  or  mill  which  begins  operation  for 
-the  first  time  after  the  calendar  year 
1966,”  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
sugarcane  quota  under  H.R.  11135.  This 
was  the  original  intent  that  Congress¬ 
man  Hagen  and  I  had  at  the  time  we 
drafted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
that  his  interpretation  is  accurate  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Committee  in¬ 
tended  to  do. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  I  stated,  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  committee  would 
make  it  possible  for  sugar  cane  to  be 
grown  in  areas  outside  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  the  two  States  for  which  the 
production  of  sugar  cane  is  now  reserved. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  grants 
increased  quotas  for  sugar  cane  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  national  consumption, 
Florida  and  Louisiana  would  be  the  only 
two  States  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
increased  quotas.  In  1962,  the  Sugar 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  new  areas  and 
additional  States  to  participate  in  in¬ 
creased  quotas  for  sugar  produced  from 
beets.  The  same  privilege,  however,  was 
not  extended  to  produce  sugar  from  cane. 
The  amendment  in  H.R.  11135  would 
make  it  possible  to  produce  cane  sugar 
outside  of  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  than  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not  to  take 
any  portion  of  the  extant  sugarcane 
quota  from  Florida  or  Louisiana.  It 
merely  gives  other  areas  a  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  cane  sugar  if  there  is  to  be  a  future 
increase  in  cane  quotas.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  to  allow  new 
areas  to  receive  a  share  of  the  reserve 
which  would  be  created  by  the  increase 


of  population  which  would  go  into  effect 
only  after  the  yearly  sugar  consumption 
of  the  United  States  reaches  10,400,000 
tons  of  raw  value  sugar. 

The  west  coast,  and  particularly  south¬ 
ern  California,  is  experiencing  a  tre¬ 
mendous  population  growth,  and  it  can 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  a  ready 
market  would  exist  for  any  additional 
sugar  that  could  be  produced.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  rate  of 
population  increase  for  a  5-year  period  is 
23.5  percent  for  Arizona,  11.2  percent  for 
Utah,  54.2  for  Nevada,  and  18.4  percent 
for  California. 

Farmers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  have 
been  forced  to  seek  new  crops.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  flax  for  seed  was,  until  just  a 
few  years  ago,  one  of  our  major  crops. 
Synthetic  ingredients  in  paints  have  re¬ 
placed  the  linseed  oil,  and  the  demand 
for  this  oil  has  dropped  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  what  it  was  just  10  years 
ago.  Imperial  County  is  well  suited  for 
the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  this 
amendment  will  open  up  a  new  indus¬ 
try  in  the  area.  For  more  than  12  years 
a  group  of  farmers  from  my  area  have 
carried  out  research  on  the  planting  of 
sugar  cane  for  the  production  of  sugar. 
These  farmers  believe  that  they  now  can 
grow  sugar  cane  efficiently  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

The  Holly  Sugar  Corp.  has  a  mill  in  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  for  the  production  of  sugar 
from  sugarbeets.  This  corporation  is 
also  interested  in  commercial  production 
of  sugar  from  cane  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  now  participating  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  phase  of  the  program.  This  mill 
can  be  adapted  to  processing  of  cane. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  for  adopting  this 
amendment  and  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  support  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick  1. 

(Mr.  RESNTCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  question  about  who 
wrote  this  bill  and  the  motives  for  writ¬ 
ing  it.  Our  distinguished  chairman 
seemed  to  be  very  perturbed  about  the 
things  that  have  been  said  about  this  bill. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  chairman  feels 
that  way.  I  pointed  out  in  the  committee 
on  this  quota  for  Owens-Illinois — I  call 
it  a  quota  for  Owens-Illinois  because  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  as  I 
understand,  not  one  single  pound  of 
sugar  can  be  grown  by  anybody  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  but  Owens-Illinois. 

Again  the  point  is  made  that  it  is  only 
10,000  tons  out  of  10  million,  but  there 
were  any  number  of  people  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  these  10,000  tons.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  country  of  Swaziland  wanted 
9,000  tons  so  that  they  could  fill  up  a 
shipload  and,  if  I  recall  correctly,  they 
did  not  get  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again 
that  this  is  a  5 -year  bill  and  based  on 
today’s  figures  we  are  talking  about  $2 
billion. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that 
this  is  not  an  administration  bill;  that, 
for  example,  the  administration  bill 
recommended  for  Argentina  63,000  tons, 
and  the  committee  bill  gives  Argentina 
21,000  tons.  Argentina  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  that  did  not  have  a  lobbyist  working 
for  it. 

For  Haiti  the  administration  bill  rec¬ 
ommended  18,000  tons.  The  committee 
bill  carries  28,000  tons.  That  is  28,000 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  worst  dictatorship  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  if  not  in  the 
entire  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said 
that  this  sugar  bill  represents  a  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  commitments.  If  it  is 
part  of  our  foreign  aid  commitment,  cer¬ 
tainly  countries  like  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Venezuela,  and  the  French  West 
Indies  do  not  belong  in  this  list. 

If  it  is  a  foreign  aid  bill,  then  these 
quotas  should  be  set  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  by  the  State 
Department.  The  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  certainly  should  not  dabble  in 
foreign  aid.  Surely  this  is  an  area  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Irish 
quota — and  I  tell  the  members  of  the 
committee  this  in  order  to  show  how  ar¬ 
bitrary  rules  were  set  up  and  were  not 
set  up — the  same  10,000  tons  of  sugar 
that  was  set  up  for  the  Bahamas,  the 
Irish  quota  was  in  there  since  1962,  but 
it  has  been  very  effectively  cut  out,  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
Ireland  did  not  get  in  on  this  particular 
item. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  gentleman,  at  least 
by  inference,  is  trying  to  point  out  that 
some  members  of  the  committee  were 
influenced  by  lobbyists.  Are  you  direct¬ 
ing  your  accusations  at  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  the  full  committee  of 
which  you  are  a  member? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  not  directing 
any  accusation  at  any  member  of  the 
committee.  I  am  just  pointing  to  the 
results.  I  would  not  want  to  accuse  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House  as  being  affected  by 
lobbyists.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
if  I  may  that  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  Findley  amendment  on  lobbyists. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  not  the  gentleman  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  American  public  through 
his  appearance  in  the  well  of  the  House 
today  that  the  great  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  was  to  an  appreciable  degree  in¬ 
fluenced  by  lobbyists  of  these  Latin  and 
South  American  countries?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  recognize  that?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  recognize  that  is  what  he 
is  doing? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  I  am  just  pointing  out  what  has 
happened.  The  conclusions  have  to  be 
drawn  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 


Mr.  LENNON.  Was  that  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  that  these  allot¬ 
ments  or  quotas  were  set  on  these  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  These  allotments 
were  changed  from  day  to  day  and  hour 
to  hour.  If  the  gentleman  really  wants 
to  know - 

Mr.  LENNON.  Was  It  not  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  which  has 
the  legislative  responsibility - 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LENNON  (continuing) .  To  make 
this  determination? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LENNON.  What  is  the  gentleman 
complaining  about,  then? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  not  complain¬ 
ing.  I  am  just  bringing  some  facts  out 
in  the  open.  I  am  not  complaining.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  Members  used 
that  same  word,  “complaining.”  We  are 
discussing  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  a  ques¬ 
tion?  However,  I  do  not  want  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  line  of  questioning  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  believe 
the  gentleman’s  name  was  mentioned  in 
an  article  or  a  syndicated  column  that 
was  written  recently  and  appeared  in  a 
substantial  number  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  of  our  country  in  which  he  was 
referred  to  as  the  very  brave  and  capable 
member  of  the  committee;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LENNON.  And  would  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  us  who  wrote  that  story? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Who  wrote  it? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  It  came  out  in  the 
Drew  Pearson  column. 

Mr.  LENNON.  In  the  Drew  Pearson 
column?  And  what  was  the  gentleman, 
Drew  Pearson,  called  by  President  Tru¬ 
man? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  not  believe  that 
question  is  relevant. 

Mr.  LENNON.  How  did  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  know  that  our  distinguished 
friend,  a  member  of  this  great  commit¬ 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  was 
so  brave  and  so  courageous  and  so  in¬ 
telligent  and  so  articulate  and  so  elo¬ 
quent? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  think  I  have  yielded 
the  floor  enough  on  this.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
issue.  But  I  will  point  out  that  my  views 
are  stated  in  the  minority  report.  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  minority  report. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  have  read  the  minor¬ 
ity  report  and  I  violently  disagree  with  it. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  was  my  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  offered  and  I  also  offered  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  believe 
the  report  would  contain  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  regret  that  the 
gentleman  attempts  to  attack  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  committee  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 
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Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  not  attacking 
the  integrity  of  the  committee.  I  am 
questioning  its  judgment  which  I  think 
is  our  job  here,  to  question  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  any  bill  that  comes  up  here. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  my  distinguished  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  allocation  of  10,000  tons  to 
the  Bahamas  as  being  an  allocation  to 
the  Owens-Illinois  Co.  and  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  it  was  not  made  to 
the  Government.  The  bill  reads  on  page 
5,  and  I  think  this  is  the  only  place  in  the 
bill  where  it  is  mentioned:  “for  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Islands,  in  the  amount  of  10,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar :  ” 

The  words  “Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.” 
are  not  in  the  bill  so  far  as  I  can  find  but 
the  words  “Bahama  Islands”  are  in  the 
bill.  It  does  seem  to  me,  there  is  a  rather 
unfair  implication  to  say  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  gave  a  quota  to  anybody  other 
than  a  foreign  country  and  to  suggest 
that  a  quota  was  given  to  an  American 
company  rather  than  to  a  country  is,  as 
I  see  it,  completely  unwarranted. 

I  believe  when  the  gentleman  offered 
his  amendment  to  cut  out  the  Bahama 
Islands — not  to  cut  out  the  Owens-Illi¬ 
nois  Glass  Co.  but  to  cut  out  the  Bahama 
Islands  from  a  quota — the  committee 
voted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  21  to  11  not  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  think  that  that  indicates 
there  was  some  secret  group  that  got  to¬ 
gether  and  conspired  in  some  way.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  imply  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  a  conspiracy  here  to  help 
some  individual  company? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  seems  to  me  as  an  ob¬ 
server  here  that  the  words  “conspiracy 
and  implication”  seem  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  a  perfectly  fair  and  legiti¬ 
mate  complaint  about  this  bill.  He  has 
not  said  anything  about  any  Member  of 
the  House.  He  has  not  said  anything 
about  the  action  of  the  committee  other 
than  he  disagrees  with  it. 

I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  the  time  has 
come  here  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
cannot  have  a  legitimate  complaint 
about  a  bill  without  having  the  time  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  so  that  he  can  be  abused 
by  other  Members  of  the  House.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  he  is  doing.  I  agree  with  him. 
There  are  many  others  who  agree  with 
him.  There  are  some  80  Members  of 
this  House  who  disagreed  on  the  rule  un¬ 
der  which  the  House  is  limited  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  bill  can  come  out  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  I  felt  along  with  others  that 
under  the  rule  a  good  bill  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  passed  by  this  House.  That  is 
why  I  took  the  position  I  did  on  the  rule. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick].  I  think  he 
is  doing  this  House  a  great  service  and 
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1  think  he  is  doing  it  in  the  proper  way 
and  again  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  me  some  more  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  answers  the 
question  that  I  asked  before  he  answers 
any  other  questions. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes,  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  question  because  as  I  said 
in  the  committee,  and  I  hope  I  made  it 
perfectly  clear,  I  never  accused  anybody 
of  being  in  a  conspiracy  and  never  made 
any  innuendos  or  anything  else  about 
anybody.  It  seems  to  me  “the  lady  doth 
protest  too  much”  about  this  whole 
thing.  All  I  have  said  is  this.  These 
10,000  tons  were  requested  by  any  num¬ 
ber  of  other  countries.  The  Bahamas 
were  picked  out — the  only  country  that 
was  permitted  to  go  into  the  sugar  busi¬ 
ness  when  we  have  this  worldwide  sugar 
glut.  The  answer  here,  I  think,  is  simply 
this. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Owens-Illinois 
Co.  has  an  exclusive  arrangement  with 
the  Bahamian  Government  and  there¬ 
fore  no  Bahamian  national  will  be  able 
to  grow  one  acre  of  sugar.  I  understand 
that  the  Owens-Illinois  Co.  also  has  an 
internal  monopoly  on  8,000  tons  to  grow 
for  the  Bahama  Islands.  So  we  are  in 
the  position  of  turning  back  the  clock 
on  land  reform.  Here  we  are  asking 
the  South  American  countries  to  reform 

t  their  land  holdings  and  we  are  saying  to 
Owens-Illinois  Co.,  “You  go  down  into 
i  the  Bahamas  and  you  can  start  up  as  a 
latter-day  United  Fruit  Co.” 

tMr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  has  sug¬ 
gested,  I  believe,  that  the  Bahamas  were 
the  bnly  country  which  was  granted  a 
quota  to  begin  to  produce.  I  believe  there 
was  granted  to  the  British  Honduras 
something  in  excess  of  what  we  granted 
!  to  the  Bahamas.  I  believe  it  is  equally 
;  true  that  there  is  no  sugar  mill  in  the 
British  Honduras  at  the  present  time. 
But  this  grant  of  a  quota  would  enable 
that  country  to  go  into  the  sugar  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  to  produce  and  sell  sugar.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  correct,  as  our  chairman  has 
'  stated,  that  had  this  grant  not  been 
made  to  the  Bahamas,  it  would  be  the 
only  sugar  exporting  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  did  not  have 
an  American  quota,  and  yet  Bahama  is, 
with  the  jingle  exception  of  Mexico, 
closer  to  the  United  States  than  any 
other  sugar-producing  country.  If  these 
people  lose  their  only  source  of  employ¬ 
ment  do  you  think  they  wil  stay  there 
and  starve  or  will  they  take  advantage 
of  the  new  Imigration  Act,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  supported,  and 
move  90  miles  to  the  U.S.  mainland  and 
draw  U.S.  relief.  After  all  what  is  wrong 
from  our  viewpoint  with  giving  a  quota 
where  it  will  help  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
mind  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
when  I  spoke  to  the  man  from  Owens- 


Illinois,  he  told  me  he  was  not  going  into 
the  sugar  business  unless  he  got  the 
quota.  So,  as  we  say  in  poker,  he  was 
“checking  a  cinch.”  In  other  words,  he 
wants  the  quota  first;  then  he  will  go 
into  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  past,  sugar  has  been  grown  in  the 
British  Honduras? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  British  Honduras  sugar  has  been 
grown  in  the  past,  and  the  point  on  the 
Bahamas  quota  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  grown  a  stick  of  sugar  cane, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  and  therefore 
any  quota  which  may  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  British  Honduras — and  I 
am  not  too  keen  about  when  either — had 
some  historical  justification,  whereas 
there  appears  to  be  no  historical  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  quota  for  the  Bahamas? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  there  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  outside  of  sugar,  that 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  tax  that  we 
put  on  every  pound  of  sugar  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  the  quota  provisions?  Is  there  any 
other  agricultural  crop  that  enjoys  this 
benefit? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  believe  that  the  sugar 
industry  is  about  the  only  industry  that 
does  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Who  pays  the  tax?  The 
U.S.  consumer. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  To  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question,  wool  and 
bread. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and,  quite  honestly,  I  arise  at 
this  time  mainly  because  some  discussion 
has  focused  on  a  corporation  located  in 
my  district  which  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  accurate. 

The  Owens-Illinois  Corp.  is  a  major 
corporation  with  major  plants  in  scores 
of  States  producing  jobs  for  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  citizens.  In  all  truth,  this 
is  a  corporation  that  for  many  years  has 


made  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
our  economy  and  to  the  industrial  tech¬ 
nology  which  means  so  much  to  both  the 
security  and  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  separate  views  contained  in  the 
report  on  H.R.  11135  attack  the  10,000- 
ton  sugar  quota  that  has  been  allotted 
for  the  Bahama  Islands  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  actually  a  quota  for  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Co.,  which  will  serve  neither  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
sugar  industry,  nor  the  people  of  the 
Bahamas. 

It  is  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  do  not  presently  enjoy  a  sugar 
quota,  and  since  sugar  is  in  oversupply, 
there  can  be  no  useful  purpose  in  delib¬ 
erately  encouraging  more  production — • 
that  by  doing  so  we  deprive  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
American  market. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  no  country  has  a  “right”  to  a  “pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.”  One  purpose  served  by  congres¬ 
sional  review  of  the  sugar  program  is  to 
weigh  current  consideration  in  light  of 
changing  national  interests  and  to  adjust 
sugar  quotas — and  grant  new  ones — if 
our  national  interest  so  requires. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  stated  in  the 
separate  views,  that  there  is  already  in¬ 
tense  competition  for  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  But  this  hardly  seems  a  logical  or 
legitimate  reason  for  refusing  to  con¬ 
sider  new  quota  applicants  whose  inter¬ 
ests  may  well  be  closer  to  our  own  than 
countries  presently  enjoying  a  favorable 
quota  position. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
quota  for  the  Bahamas  would  result  in 
a  close-by,  dependable,  low-cost  source 
of  sugar  and  would  support  a  friendly, 
nearby,  stable  government. 

It  is  also  said  that  this  quota  would 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  Bahamas.  This  simply  is  not  so,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Bahamas  are  an 
undeveloped  area  badly  in  need  of  the 
kind  of  capital  investment  that  provides 
expanding  employment  opportunity. 
Owens-Illinois  in  recent  years  has  been 
engaged  in  a  pulpwood  operation  in  the 
Bahamas  which  in  less  than  a  decade  has 
provided  a  viable  base  for  an  economy 
which  before  was  primitive  and  almost 
completely  lacking  in  job  opportunities. 
Because  the  pulpwood  operation  will 
terminate  in  1967  until  a  new  crop  of 
pulpwood  reaches  cutting  size — almost 
25  years — Owens-Illinois  has  explored 
the  possibility  of  shifting  its  Bahamas 
operation  to  sugar  production.  No  one 
contends  that  they  seek  to  do  this  on  a 
philanthropic  basis;  they  intend  the 
operation  to  be  profitable,  just  as  any 
other  corporation  would.  However,  the 
further  fact  does  remain  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  quota  would  be  granted  to  the 
Bahamas — not  Owens-Illinois — and  that 
the  government  of  the  Bahamas  would 
be  in  a  position  to  set  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  with  Owens-Illinois  or  any  other 
interested  producer.  Contrary  to  im¬ 
plications  contained  in  the  separate 
views,  plans  to  undertake  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  supported  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  by  the  Bahamian  Government — so 
much  that  it  has  agreed  to  make  avail- 
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able  some  45,000  acres  of  land  once  the 
project  is  assured. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  interests  both  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  may  well  be  served  by  inclusion 
in  the  bill  before  us  of  the  10,000-ton 
quota  in  question.  I  find  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Owens-Illinois  has  acted 
other  than  honestly  and  for  objectives 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  enlightened 
corporation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

[Mrs.  MAY  addressed  the  Committee. 
Her  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbltt 

[Roll  No.  364] 
Diggs 

Long,  La. 

Anderson, 

Dingell 

McClory 

Tenn. 

Donohue 

McMillan 

Andrews, 

Dulski 

McVicker 

George  V/. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Macdonald 

Annunzio 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madden 

Arends 

Everett 

Marsh 

Aspinall 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mathias 

Baring 

Farnum 

Michel 

Barrett 

Flood 

Minish 

Bates 

Foley 

Morrison 

Battin 

Frelinghuysen 

Morton 

Bingham 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Nix 

Blatnik 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Boggs 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Bolling 

Grider 

Patman 

Bolton 

Griffiths 

Philbin 

Bonner 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pool 

Brock 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Powell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

PurceU 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hardy 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harris 

Roberts 

Cahill 

Harsha 

Rodino 

Carter 

Hays 

Satterfield 

Cederberg 

Hebert 

St  Germain 

Chelf 

Herlong 

Saylor 

Clausen, 

Holifield 

Smith,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Holland 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Thomas 

Clevenger 

Howard 

Thompson,  N.J. 

CoUier 

Jacobs 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Conte 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Toll 

Craley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Vivian 

Culver 

King,  N.Y. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cunningham 

King,  Utah 

White,  Idaho 

Curtis 

Kluczynski 

Whitten 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lindsay 

Wyatt 

Delaney 

Lipscomb 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  11135,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  318  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  absen¬ 
tees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal.  ' 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  9  minutes. 


Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
tell  the  committee  how  the  foreign  allo¬ 
cations  were  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture? 

Mrs.  MAY.  First,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  is  a  committee  report  just  re¬ 
leased  today  by  the  ad  hoc  sugar  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  which 
explains  in  quite  some  detail  the  formula 
on  which  we  worked  to  reach  the  various 
allocations  for  the  foreign  countries.  It 
is  not  a  lengthy  document,  and  it  should 
throw  factual  light,  rather  conjectural 
heat,  on  how  we  arrived  at  these  foreign 
quotas.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  that  report.  The  report 
shows  the  procedures  by  which  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  quota  allocations  to  foreign 
countries.  This  then  became  a  part  of 
the  recommendation  that  was  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  a 
whole  and  was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Is  it  not  true  there 
were  four  Members  of  the  majority  and 
four  Members  of  the  minority  on  that 
committee? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  Their  names,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own,  are  found  on  page  8 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  you 
made  the  recommendations  and  then 
came  back  with  these  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  And  these  recommend¬ 
ations  were  adopted? 

Mi’s.  MAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  was  so  pleas¬ 
antly  interrupted  by  the  quorum  call  I 
was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  I 
should  like  to  caution  the  critics  of  that 
section  that  in  their  zeal  to  clean  up 
whatever  soil — real  or  imagined — they 
may  feel  is  now  on  the  fair  name  of  this 
House — I  should  like  to  caution  the  crit¬ 
ics,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  zeal  do 
they  not  destroy  a  sound  and  workable 
program,  the  sugar  program,  a  program 
which  for  more  than  30  years  has  served 
the  Nation  well. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
pique  let  us  not  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water. 

I  have  heard  the  suggestion  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  quota  system  for 
sugar  be  abandoned,  and  that  a  high 
tariff  be  substituted.  May  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  quota  system  for 
sugar  was  evolved  after  nearly  150  years 
of  experience  with  the  tariff  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  usually  the  sole  instrument  for 
effecting  national  sugar  policy  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  tariff  alone  would  not 
do  the  job  of  implementing  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  sugar  policy. 

We  have  had  experience  with  sugar 
tariffs  from  the  beginning  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  nation.  The  second  law  passed 
by  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion — the  second  law  passed  during  the 
first  term  of  George  Washington — was 
a  law  to  raise  revenue  for  the  new  Na¬ 
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tion,  a  tariff  law  which  included  a  tariff 
on  sugar. 

The  rate  on  brown  sugars  incidentally, 
was  1  cent  a  pound,  while  on  loaf  sugars 
the  rate  was  3  cents  a  pound.  The  sugar 
loaf  was  the  form  in  which  most  house¬ 
hold  sugar  was  sold  in  those  days,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  and  so  the  higher  rate  on  loaf 
sugar,  in  addition  to  providing  income  for 
the  young  Government,  also  provided 
protection  for  the  small  cane  sugar  refin¬ 
ing  industry  which  existed  in  New  York 
at  that  time.  We  had  no  sugar  produc¬ 
ers  when  our  Nation  was  born,  and  the 
sugar  tariff  was  already  on  the  books 
when  the  first  sugar  producers  came  un¬ 
der  the  American  flag  through  the  Loui¬ 
siana  Purchase  in  1803. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  years  later  the 
sugar  situation  of  the  United  States  was 
vastly  more  complex,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  that  tariff  alone  was  not  implement¬ 
ing  an  effective  national  sugar  policy.  By 
that  time,  sugar  producers  in  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines — as  well 
as  on  the  continental  United  States — 
were  under  the  American  flag.  More¬ 
over,  there  were  substantial  American  in¬ 
terests  in  Cuba,  which,  because  of  a  pref¬ 
erential  tariff  and  low  labor  costs,  had 
captured  a  large  part  of  the  American 
sugar  market.  And  the  entire  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

That  was  the  situation  when  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  in  April  1933,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  something  in  addition  to  a 
tariff  was  needed,  and  proposed  that  a 
system  of  marketing  quotas  be  developed. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
significant  that  the  initial  suggestion 
that  sparked  the  development  of  our 
present  quota  system  for  sugar  came 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  itself. 

In  the  law  that  the  Congress  later 
enacted,  the  Congress  determined  that 
our  Nation’s  sugar  policy  should  have 
several  goals,  not  just  a  single  goal.  One 
of  the  objectives,  the  Congress  decided, 
should  be  to  assure  American  consumers 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Another  goal  should  be  to 
help  provide  an  economic  climate  for  a 
healthy  and  competitive  domestic  sugar 
industry.  A  third  goal,  the  Congress  de¬ 
cided,  should  be  to  encourage  an  export 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  years,  for 
more  than  30  years  the  sugar  quota  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  in  existence,  this  legisla¬ 
tion  has  achieved  at  least  two  of  its 
three  intended  goals  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  I  fervently  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  all  the  other  laws  we  enact  in  this 
Chamber  achieved  their  high  purposes 
to  the  degree  that  the  Sugar  Act  has,  in 
its  various  amendments,  for  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  goal,  for  exam¬ 
ple — assuring  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
for  American  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices: 

In  contrast  to  the  decades  before  the 
first  Sugar  Quota  Act  was  passed,  dec¬ 
ades  during  which  consumers  alternate¬ 
ly  faced  sugar  shortages  with  sky-high 
prices  and  oversupply  with  cheap  prices, 
American  sugar  consumers  for  more  than 
30  years  have  been  assured  of  ample 
supplies  at  prices  that  are  not  only  stable 
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but  that  are  reasonable  by  any  fair 
standard  of  measurement. 

In  this  respect  let  me  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  using  prices  on  the  so- 
called  world  market  as  a  standard  for 
measuring  sugar  prices  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  other  country,  is  pat¬ 
ently  unfair.  The  so-called  world  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  a  true  world  market  in  any 
sense  of  the  word — it  does  not  reflect 
prices  all  over  the  world — it  is  a  thin, 
residual  market,  on  which  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  world’s  sugar  is  traded. 
It  is  homeless  sugar,  which  has  no  other 
place  to  go.  Nearly  all  the  world’s  sugar 
trade — production  as  well  as  market¬ 
ing— is  regulated  by  national  sugar  sys¬ 
tems,  or  by  special  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  nations.  For  example,  there  is 
the  British  Commonwealth  system,  and 
there  is  the  French  colonial  system, 
among  others.  In  addition,  there  are 
bilateral  arrangements  between  some 
nations.  The  only  sugar  traded  on  the 
so-called  world  market  is  the  residual 
production,  the  sugar  that  is  not  con¬ 
sumed  in  its  country  of  production,  that 
is  not  traded  within  the  Commonwealth, 
the  French,  the  United  States,  and  other 
large  national  systems,  and  sugar  that 
is  not  covered  by  some  other  arrange¬ 
ment  between  or  among  nations.  Since 
j  sugar  in  the  world  is  usually  ih  surplus, 
the  residual,  homeless  sugar  consequent¬ 
ly  is  usually  sold  at  depressed  prices — 
often  below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Anyone  who  presents  the  so-called 
world  market  price  as  a  standard  for 
measuring  U.S.  prices,  or  who  implies 
I  that  everyone  else  in  the  world  buys  at 
the  depressed,  so-called  world  price, 
while  we,  alone,  pay  a  higher  price,  is 
either  displaying  his  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  true  world  sugar  situation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  is  deliberately  attempting 
to  deceive  his  audience — whether  his 
audience  is  the  public  at  large,  or  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  true  and 
j:  honest  way  to  obtain  an  idea  of  whether 
'  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  are 

j  reasonable  and  fair  is  to  compare  the 
t  prices  paid  by  our  consumers  with  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers  in  other  na¬ 
tions.  Such  a  comparison  shows  conclu- 
1;  sively  that  in  terms  of  cents  per  pound, 
the  price  of  sugar  to  U.S.  consumers  is 
I  near — sometimes  below — the  average  of 
j;  prices  paid  by  consumers  in  other  na¬ 
tions.  For  example,  a  United  Nations 
survey  made  a  few  years  ago  showed  that 
the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
was  no  more  than  the  average  of  the 
sugar  prices  in  121  nations  around  the 
world.  In  fact,  consumers  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  Sugar  Act,  usually  pay 
less  per  pound  for  sugar  than  do  con- 
|  sumers  in  many  other  countries.  Re¬ 
cently,  for  example,  a  spot  check  was 
made  of  average  sugar  prices  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1  of  this  year  in  representative 
countries,  and  the  check  showed  that  on 
that  date  the  average  retail  price  for  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was 
11.62  cents;  in  France,  12.6  cents;  in 
Italy,  16  cents;  in  Japan,  14.2  cents;  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  11.1  cents;  in  West 
Germany,  14  cents;  in  Sweden,  15  cents; 
in  Yugoslavia,  13.3  cents,  and  so  on. 


As  measured  in  terms  of  wages — that 
is  to  say,  the  amount  of  time  a  workman 
must  labor,  at  average  wage  rates,  in 
order  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar — the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  world;  for  nowhere  else  does 
the  average  worker  need  to  work  fewer 
minutes  at  his  lathe  or  workbench  to 
earn  the  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 

CANADA 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  price 
of  sugar  in  Canada  is  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  true  because  Ca¬ 
nadian  sugar  prices  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
flect  the  world  prices  of  sugar.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  comparison,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  is  a  significant 
difference  between  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  sugar  programs. 

In  Canada  domestic  sugar  beet  pro¬ 
ducers  account  annually  for  some  150,- 
000  short  tons  of  sugar,  which  repre¬ 
sents  about  20  percent  of  Canadian  con¬ 
sumption.  The  balance  is  supplied  by 
imports  which  are  governed  by  world 
price  conditions.  Canada  protects  its 
own  growers  by  means  of  deficiency  pay¬ 
ments  designed  “to  relate  the  assistance 
to  beet  producers  directly  to  fluctuations 
in  world  prices,  thus  protecting  the  in¬ 
dustry  against  price  uncertainties  on  the 
world  market.”  The  result  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  influence  of  world  prices  is  that 
sugar  prices  in  Canada  vary  much  more 
sharply  than  in  the  United  States.  This 
price  behavior  is  illustrated  in  the  at¬ 
tached  table  which  compares  Canadian 
wholesale  prices,  Montreal,  with  the 
wholesale  price  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
Northeast  United  States. 

The  table  shows  that  from  May  1963 
through  February  1964  the  Canadian 
price  was  more  than  double  the  average 
for  1962  and  at  times  was  4  to  5 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  U.S. 
price.  At  the  same  time  the  price  in  the 
United  States  remained  comparatively 
stable. 

In  essence,  the  difference  between  the 
two  systems  is  this:  the  United  States 
considers  price  stability  a  primary  ob¬ 
jective  while  Canada,  with  the  need  to 
protect  a  domestic  sugar  source  supply¬ 
ing  only  20  percent  of  its  needs,  allows 
its  main  sugar  supply  to  follow  the 
fluctuations  of  world  prices  which  are  at 
times  substantial. 

The  Canadian  system  is  quite  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  and,  in  fact, 
could  be  very  dangerous.  Two-thirds  of 
American  sugar  consumption  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  industrial  users  organized 
in  a  complex  system  which  would  find  a 
lack  of  stable  prices  injurious  and  un¬ 
economical.  It  would  be  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  complicated  manu¬ 
facturing  schedules  which  contemplate 
advance  pricing  of  finished  goods  and 
sales  methods  involving  extensive  adver¬ 
tising. 

As  the  largest  buyer  of  sugar  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  places  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  assurances  of  supply  and  ac¬ 
companying  price  stability.  Price  is  the 
principal  means  of  support  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar  producing  industry  since  di¬ 
rect  payment  to  growers  is  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 
Canada’s  system  permits  her  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  current  low  dumping 


world  price  of  sugar,  even  increasing  im¬ 
ports  of  Cuban  sugar  from  about  40,000 
metric  tons  in  1961  to  67,000  metric 
tons  in  1963.  However,  Canada  does  this 
at  the  risk  of  a  highly  fluctuating  inter¬ 
nal  domestic  price,  a  risk  which  the 
United  States  has  not  taken  in  the  past 
and  should  not  run  in  the  future. 


Canadian  and  United  States  refined  whole¬ 
sale  sugar  prices  compared  by  months, 
1962-65 


Year  and  month 

Wholesale 

granulated,1 

standard 

Montreal, 

100-pound 

bag 

Refined 
cane2  sugar, 
wholesale. 
Northeast 

196S 

January . . 

6.55 

9.37 

February.. . 

6.60 

9. 50 

March. . . 

6. 85 

9.50 

April. . 

7.00 

9.60 

May . . 

7. 10 

9.60 

June _ _  _  .  _ 

7. 10 

9.60 

July .  . . 

7.20 

9.60 

August . . 

7.  30 

9. 62 

September. . 

7.  30 

9.  70 

October . .  . 

7.  30 

9.  70 

November... . . 

8.40 

9.70 

December  . .  . 

8.40 

9.72 

Average . 

7.20 

9.60 

1903 

January _ _ _ 

10.00 

9.99 

February.. . . 

10.60 

10.05 

March.  _ _ _ 

10.95 

10.16 

April . 

12.  30 

10.98 

May. _ _ 

15. 15 

14.09 

June . . .  . 

15.90 

14.15 

July . . . 

14.60 

13.03 

August _ 

11.85 

11.42 

September . 

12.30 

10.76 

October . . . 

16.  60 

12.34 

November. . .  .. 

18.  65 

13.43 

December . . 

16.15 

12.95 

Average . . 

13.75 

11.94 

wet 

January..  . . . . 

17.10 

13.06 

February . . 

15. 10 

12.63 

March . . . 

12.  75 

11.85 

April. . . . 

13. 15 

11.30 

May _ _ _ 

13.05 

10.  78 

June _ _ _ _ 

10.15 

10.01 

July .  . 

9.80 

9.85 

August _ _ _ 

9.40 

9. 95 

September _ 

8.20 

9.  67 

October . . . 

8.20 

9. 60 

November . . . 

8.20 

9.  60 

December . . . 

7.45 

9.83 

Average . . . 

WG6 

January _  ..  . 

February _  ...  . 

March _ _ 

April . —  - 

May . .  .  .  ... 

June _  .  _ _ - 

July _ 

August _  ... 

September..  .... 

October.  ._  _ 

November.. . — 

December _  _ _ 

11.02 

10.69 

7.15 
7. 15 
7.50 
7.00 
7.10 
6.80 
6.55 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

10.20 
10. 25 
10.14 
10.05 
10. 12 
10. 20 
10.20 

0 

0 

(s) 

0 

(3) 

1  From  “Prices  and  Price  Indexes,”  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Prices  Division,  Catalog  62-002,  monthly, 
Canada,  tables  10,  4,  and  5  (filed  in  Commerce  Library). 

2  USDA  Sugar  Reports, 
s  Unavailable. 

Only  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spring  of  1963,  we 
had  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
Sugar  Act’s  importance  in  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  for  American 
consumers  at  reasonable  prices.  During 
a  world  sugar  crisis,  when  supply  sud¬ 
denly  fell  short  of  demand,  and  prices 
elsewhere  in  the  world  climbed  to  levels 
much  higher  than  prices  in  the  United 
States,  certain  foreign  sugar  interests 
were  reluctant  to  ship  to  the  United 
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States  the  quantities  of  sugar  we  needed, 
at  the  times  we  needed  it,  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  that  time  of  emergency  our 
Government,  while  continuing  to  scour 
the  world  for  available  sugar,  turned 
to  domestic  producers  and  asked  for  all- 
out  production  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  consumers.  The  splendid  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  domestic  industry,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry, 
in  responding  to  the  call  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  well  known.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  catastrophic  effect  of  that 
sugar  crisis  on  the  American  consumer 
if  there  had  been  no  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  industry  to  stem  the  tide  of  ris¬ 
ing  prices.  The  importance  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  this  connection  was  emphasized 
by  a  Government  official  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  shortly  after  the  crisis. 
The  then  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Charles  S.  Murphy,  told  the  sub¬ 
committee  : 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  should 
be  grateful  for  our  sugar  legislation  over  the 
years  and  the  assurance  it  has  made  possible 
for  sugar  supplies  at  this  time.  It  should  be 
abundantly  clear  that  U.S.  sugar  supplies  to¬ 
day  would  be  infinitely  more  precarious  if  we 
had  not  had  the  protection  of  this  law  and 
the  quota  system  over  the  past  30  years.  For 
without  this  system,  our  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  might  not  have  survived  the  dis¬ 
astrously  low  world  prices  of  1960-62.  U.S. 
farmers  today  are  producing  and  the  U.S. 
processing  industry  is  manufacturing  6  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  sugar  that  constitutes  nearly 
60  pecent  of  our  sugar  supplies.  The  protec¬ 
tion  that  the  Sugar  Act  has  afforded  over  the 
years  has  maintained  a  healthy  and  growing 
domestic  sugar  industry  which  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  such  a  period  of  tight  world  sup¬ 
plies.1 

The  Sugar  Act  thus  obviously  has 
achieved  two  of  its  three  principal  pur¬ 
poses — to  assure  American  consumers  of 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  to  help  maintain  the  eco¬ 
nomic  atmosphere  in  which  a  healthy, 
competitive  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry  can  exist. 

The  third  purpose — to  encourage  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States — has 
fallen  short  of  fulfillment.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  dollars  we  send  abroad 
to  buy  sugar  will  ever  return  to  us 
through  the  purcase  of  American  goods. 
Attempts  to  tie  sugar  purchases  by  us 
directly  into  the  purchase  of  American 
agriculture  commodities  have  failed 
miserably.  In  too  many  cases,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  dollars  we  sent  abroad  for 
sugar  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
oligarchies  that  own  most  of  the  foreign 
sugar  industries,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  at  least  some  of 
the  dollars  wind  up,  I  am  told,  in  num¬ 
bered  accounts  in  Swiss  banks. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  al¬ 
though  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  sugar 
program  may  and  does  fall  short  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  this  is  no  reason,  I  main¬ 
tain,  to  destroy  the  whole  program.  The 
perennial  critics  of  the  sugar  program, 


1  From  p.  28  of  printed  record  of  hearings 
re  factors  relating  to  recent  sharp  increases 
in  sugar  prices,  before  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  June  5,  1963. 


who  have  a  hey  day  of  capturing  head¬ 
lines  whenever  the  Sugar  Act  is  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,  have  never 
once  proposed  a  better  program  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
may  not  like  the  foreign  section  of  the 
present  bill:  Do  not  destroy  a  proven  and 
worthwhile  program,  one  which  has  op¬ 
erated  in  the  overall  interest  of  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century.  Do  not  destroy  such  a  program 
because  you  do  not  like  one  part  of  it. 

I  may  say  that  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule  on  this  legislation  I  presented 
the  formula  for  arriving  at  a  true,  a 
reasonable,  and  a  fair  way  of  seeing 
whether  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States  are  reasonable  and 
fair.  In  that  debate  the  question  was 
brought  up  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  Canadian  sugar  and  United 
States  sugar.  In  essence  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  this.  The 
United  States  considers  price  stability  a 
primary  objective  while  Canada,  with 
the  need  to  produce  a  domestic  sugar 
(  supply,  and  being  able  to  supply  only  20 
percent  of  its  needs,  allows  its  main  sugar 
supply  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the 
world  price  which  are,  at  times,  substan¬ 
tial.  At  the  proper  time,  as  I  have  said, 
I  shall  make  this  comparison  of  prices  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  gentlelady’s  statement,  but 
as  long  as  she  was  referring  to  this  table, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  the  foreign  allotments  in  this  bill. 
As  one  who  has  taken  quite  an  interest 
in  this,  I  thought  she  might  be  able  to 
help  me.  Let  us  take  the  country  of 
Venezuela.  Up  until  this  year,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  Venezuela  had  no  quota  at  all. 
Suddenly  she  has  a  very  substantial 
quota,  one  that  is  substantially  larger 
than  that  recommended  by  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Venezuela,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  country  in  Latin  America,  also 
has  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in¬ 
comes.  We  do  not  provide  that  country 
with  any  foreign  economic  assistance 
or,  if  we  do,  it  is  very  little,  because  they 
have  very  substantial  natural  resources 
in  iron  ore  and  in  oil  and  other  items. 
Could  the  gentlelady  explain  why  it  is 
that  Venezuela  has  such  a  substantial 
quota?  What  process  was  employed  to 
arrive  at  that  decision? 

Mrs.  MAY.  First  of  all,  has  the  gen¬ 
tleman  read  the  basic  formula  on  which 
we  worked?  We  went  back  to  the  1962 
quota  formula.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  start  with  the  basic  formula  on 
which  the  committee  recommended 
these  quotas.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  have  a  breakdown  country  by  coun¬ 
try,  that  would  consume  more  time  than 
we  have  here.  Although,  I  am  sure,  the 
chairman  would  be  glad  to  supply  this 
information  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
wished. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  Venezuela  is 


the  very  best  customer  we  have  in  all  of 
Latin  America.  In  1964  they  produced 
378,000  tons.  They  asked  for  a  quota 
of  50,000.  We  gave  them  a  quota  of 
about  30,000. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  was  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  one  of  the  bases  on  which  we 
gave  a  quota  was  the  country  needed 
help  that  would  come  from  substantially 
higher  prices  than  prices  on  the  world 
market.  Venezuela  does  not  do  very 
well  against  that  kind  of  consideration 
for  a  relatively  well-off  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  have  money,  the 
gentleman  is  right.  But  they  have  a 
source  of  supply  for  sugar  which  we  need 
in  our  country.  This  is  one  time  when 
we  have  given  a  quota  to  Venezuela. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
curious  to  know  about  the  Dominican 
Republic,  along  the  same  lines.  This  is 
a  country  which  is  very  much  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  of  its  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  l  Mrs. 
May]  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  gentlewoman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that,  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  would  consume  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  go  into  this  matter  country  by 
country  as  to  quotas.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  read  this  report  and  see 
that  we  tried  to  give  special  weight  to 
countries  that  did  trade  with  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  including  me  who 
thought  that  we  should  have  given  a 
greater  accent  to  this.  But  this  was  one 
factor  we  used  in  the  basic  formula. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
make  one  further  comment.  Venezuela 
had  no  allotment  in  1962.  That  is  why 
I  do  not  understand  the  historical  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  is  an  economic  re¬ 
lationship,  however,  as  the  chairman  has 
tried  to  explain. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
record  I  think  I  can  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  it  is  expected  that  if  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  straightens  out  its  gov¬ 
ernment  and  comes  into  the  society  of 
free  nations  of  the  world,  the  deficit 
which  we  always  have  probably  will  alL 
go  to  the  Dominican  Republic  other  than 
that  which  much  of  necessity  go  else¬ 
where. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  Venezuela  or 
any  of  these  countries  have  lobbyists 
here,  I  personally  do  not  know  any  of 
them.  I  worked  on  this  formula  inde¬ 
pendently  within  this  ad  hoc  committee. 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
refers  to  the  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  too,  who  were  on  the  committee.. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out  with  reference  to  Venezuela 
that  we  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade.  As  pointed  out  on  page  48  of  the 
report  it  amounts  to  about  $370  million 
with  that  country,  due,  I  understand,  to 
the  large  amount  of  oil  imports. 
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I,  of  course,  raised  this  question  in  the 
committee.  There  are  several  countries 
that  have  substantial  quotas  with  whom 
we  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed,  the  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  that  the  United 
States  has  with  Venezuela  is  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  confirm  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  that  in  our  State  of 
Washington  we  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  sugarbeet  allotment  under  this  bill. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  in  that  area  where  the  Han¬ 
ford  plutonium  work  has  been  curtailed 
and,  therefore,  as  contained  in  this  bill 
our  sugarbeet  growers  would  be  benefited 
as  against  the  existing  situation;  is  that 
correct? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
and  he  has  struck  right  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  in  representing  our 
American  farmers  who  must  have  this 
bill.  As  I  said  earlier,  regardless  of  our 
disagreement  over  the  foreign  country 
quotas,  the  domestic  farmers — American 
beet  growers  and  American  cane  grow¬ 
ers — will  be  seriously  hurt  as  a  result  of 
severe  cutbacks  if  they  do  not  get  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
therefore  as  I  do  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

Pelly],  who  is  supporting  me  on  this, 
do  not  destroy  a  worthwhile  program, 
one  which  has  operated  in  the  overall 
interest  of  the  United  States,  for  one- 
third  of  a  century.  Do  not  destroy  such 
a  program  just  because  you  do  not  like 
one  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

j  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

)  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  the 

j  gentlewoman  from  Washington  on  her 

j  presentation  and  upon  the  work  which 
she  has  done  for  the  domestic  sugarbeet 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  respresents 
j  numerous  sugarbeet  growers  in  my  own 
district,  I  certainly  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington  and  I  want  her 
to  know  that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  will  do  anything  I  can  to 
assure  its  passage. 

I  believe  the  gentlewoman  has  stated 
•very  well  what  this  bill  represents,  not 
\  only  foreign  interests  but  the  interests 
of  our  domestic  growers  as  well  and  that 
is  what  we  have  to  remember. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  also  in  support  of  HR. 
11135,  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
essential  to  our  domestic  sugarbeet  in¬ 
dustry.  I  say  it  is  essential  because  our 


domestic  Industry  is  now  holding  sugar 
in  storage  from  previous  years,  and  only 
the  increase  in  the  domestic  quota  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  bill  can  solve  the  problem. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  evil  of  the  sugar  lobbyists  for 
the  foreign  nations.  Certainly,  I  share 
the  fears  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
actions  of  these  lobbyists  cannot  be 
justified.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
affects  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as 
well  as  foreign  nations.  If  no  bill  is 
enacted,  believe  me,  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  will  suffer.  A  way  must  be  found 
to  increase  the  quota  of  our  domestic 
sugarbeet  industry,  and  this  bill  accom¬ 
plishes  just  that. 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dague)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1st  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  311,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  which  could  be  marketed  dur¬ 
ing  1965  and  1966.  It  called  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
in  each  of  those  calendar  years. 

On  March  4  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  House  Joint  Memorial  6 
of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  urging  the 
Congress  to  give  much-needed  relief  to 
the  sugarbeet  growers  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  This  memorial  appropriately 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  domestic 
sugarbeet  growers  and  processors  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  sugar  when  it  was  needed  for  con¬ 
sumers  in  1963  and  1964.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  they  met  this  emergency  at  the 
request  of  our  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
then  changed  its  course,  the  U.S.  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  industry  is  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  excessive  inventories  of 
sugar  in  relation  to  permitted  market¬ 
ings  under  the  existing  Sugar  Act.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  there  is  urgent  necessity 
for  enactment  of  legislation  extending 
and  amending  the  Sugar  Act  and  thus 
providing  a  market  for  the  domestic 
production.  If  this  is  not  done,  produc¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  cut  back  in  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sugarbeet  industry 
in  Idaho  has  been  concerned  with  the 
delay  in  action  by  this  Congress,  and 
awaits  our  action.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  be  considering  legislation  which 
would  have  increased  our  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  by  the  1  million  short  tons 
contained  in  H.R.  311.  But,  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
this  increase  was  limited  to  580,000  short 
tons,  raw  value.  While  this  is  not  all 
I  had  hoped  for,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

(Mr.  CLARK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11135  and  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  the  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Chair¬ 


man,  a  proposal  for  an  import  fee  on 
foreign  sugar  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  U.S.  and  world 
market  prices  was  rejected  this  year  by 
President  Johnson.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Representative  Findley, 
proposes  an  even  heavier  import  fee  of 
75  percent. 

This  proposal  should  be  rejected  as 
harmful  to  the  American  sugar  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  to  foreign  sugar  sup¬ 
pliers. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  that  75  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  world  market  price  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  for  for¬ 
eign  sugar  would  be  paid  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  rather  than  to  foreign  sugar 
suppliers.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  U.S. 
price  and  the  world  price  and  will 
therefore  discourage  foreign  suppliers 
from  shipping  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  past  when  this  gap  has  been  nar¬ 
rowed,  or  when  the  U.S.  price  has  fallen 
below  the  world  price  as  occurred  in 
1964,  foreign  suppliers  have  turned  to 
the  world  market  and  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  American  housewife  has  shot  sky 
high. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  abso¬ 
lutely  in  conflict  with  U.S.  trade  policies. 
A  duty  of  62  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  sales  price,  is  al¬ 
ready  imposed  on  foreign  sugar.  Based 
on  the  current  spread  between  the 
U.S.  and  world  market  prices,  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  impose  a  tariff 
of  an  additional  $2.60  per  100  pounds. 
When  this  is  added  to  the  present  tariff 
of  62  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  result  is 
a  tariff  of  $3.20,  or  over  50  percent  of  the 
sales  price.  In  an  era  when  U.S.  trade 
policies  have  cut  tariffs  on  imports  into 
the  United  States  to  an  average  of  10 
percent,  a  50-percent  tariff  is  absolutely 
unthinkable.  The  present  10 -percent 
duty  is  in  line  with  U.S.  trade  policies 
and  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Finally,  as  President  Johnson  noted 
in  proposing  elimination  of  a  special  im¬ 
port  fee  on  sugar,  the  tariff  would  be 
extremely  harmful  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  nations  who  are  the  primary 
foreign  suppliers  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  after  the  Philippines.  To  impose 
a  50 -percent  tariff  on  the  sugar  supplied 
by  these  countries,  when  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  help  them  toward 
economic  stability,  would  defeat  our  own 
policies  and  would  be  against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  time  situation,  I 
would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  I  hope 
that  during  my  remarks  there  will  be 
time  to  respond  to  questions  and  I  hope 
that  questions  will  come. 

But  I  do  have  a  number  of  things  I 
would  like  to  review  for  the  Members 
and  if  any  who  wish  to  question  me 
would  kindly  withhold  their  questions 
until  the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  I 
would  appreciate  it.  Then  I  will  gladly 
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yield  and  if  necessary  will  seek  addi¬ 
tional  time  to  consider  and  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  presented  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  I  speak  the 
truth  in  saying  that  there  is  probably  no 
one  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  not  been  embarrassed  in  some 
way  in  respect  to  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
and  the  activities  of  this  group  over  the 
years. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  yesterday  issued  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  statement.  One  thing  he  said,  I 
thought,  had  particular  application  to 
the  amendments  that  have  been  made 
in  order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
which  will  be  voted  on  shortly  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

He  spoke  of  the  need — and  I  use  his 
direct  words  “to  guard  the  integrity  of 
the  Congress.”  My  sole  reason  for  of¬ 
fering  the  amendment  which  would  put 
the  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  hopefully  to  sweep  away  this 
cloud  of  doubt  and  suspicion  which  I 
think  all  of  us  know  has  hovered  over 
this  legislation  for  a  good  long  time. 

I  have  presented  to  each  Member’s 
office  a  copy  of  both  amendments  in  full 
and  a  comment  about  the  history  of 
each.  I  have  clarified  as  clearly  as  I 
know  how  what  the  amendments  will  do 
and  what  they  will  not  do.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  review  those  documents. 

In  summary,  the  important  fee 
amendment  will  help  our  balance  of 
payments.  Just  how  much  nobody 
knows  for  sure.  It  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  sugar.  It  depends  upon  the 
world  price  of  sugar.  It  depends  upon 
the  precise  price  objective  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  establishes  each  year  as  the  goal 
for  the  domestic  price  of  sugar. 

But  if  I  may  make  an  assumption,  and 
assume  present  prices,  the  gain  for  the 
balance  of  payments  during  the  5-year 
term  of  this  act  will  exceed  $1  billion  or 
over  $200  million  a  year. 

It  is  obvious  we  still  have  a  serious 
balance-of -payments  problem,  so  this  is 
a  major  consideration,  or  should  be  a 
major  consideration,  on  this  import  fee 
proposal.  To  the  extent  that  this  im¬ 
port  fee  puts  dollars  In  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury,  it  benefits  the  entire  Government. 
We  have  concluded  a  fiscal  year  with  a 
heavy  deficit  and  we  are  going  into  a 
year  which  it  is  certain  will  have  another 
deficit. 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  arguing ' 
against  the  wisdom  of  putting  about  $200 
million  a  year  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  if  it  would  have  no  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  other  respects.  It  would 
have  no  such  adverse  effect.  It  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  domestic 
price  of  sugar.  \ 

It  would  reduce  the  profiteering  and 
the  opportunity  for  profiteering.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  cut  back  the  danger  of 
wheeling  and  dealing  which  is  implicit 
in  the  hefty  big  money  which  is  a  part 
of  the  foreign  sugar  quotas. 

This  import  fee  would  return  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  75  percent  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price  of .  sugar.  This  would 


still  leave  an  ample  incentive  for  all  of 
the  foreign  producers  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  to  the  limit  of  their  quotas. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  effect  this  im¬ 
port  fee  might  have  on  foreign  policy. 
The  proposed  legislation  lets  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  and  other  producers  who  pay  as  low 
as  7  cents  an  hour  for  canefield  workers 
and  a  top  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour — in 
one  lone  country — get  almost  as  much 
for  the  sugar  that  they  sell  to  the  U.S. 
market  as  the  U.S.  producers  do.  I  see 
present  Members  from  the  State  of  Ha¬ 
waii,  where  the  income  of  canefield 
workers  is  in  excess  of  $3  an  hour.  Com¬ 
pare  that  with  7  cents  an  hour  and  you 
can  get  some  small  idea  of  the  big  profit 
that  is  involved  in  the  foreign  sugar 
quotas. 

At  present  prices,  the  pure  profit  is 
nearly  double  the  world  market  price  of 
sugar.  The  world  price  is  less  than  $40 
a  ton;  the  U.S.  price  is  about  $110.  So 
each  ton  has  about  $70  of  pure  profit 
in  it  for  foreign  producers.  Would  the 
profit  in  this  bill  assure  any  better  wages 
or  living  conditions  for  the  workers  in 
the  cane  fields?  There  is  no  assurance 
whatever  in  this  legislation  that  that 
would  result.  Very  likely  it  would  simply 
make  the  rich  even  richer. 

The  proposed  bill  would  lock  in  for  a 
5-year  period  profiteering  on  this  in¬ 
credible  scale. 

I  voted  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Foreign  aid,  which  goes  to  a  friendly 
government  for  a  specific  purpose  and 
social  improvements,  is  one  thing.  Prof¬ 
iteering,  which  lines  the  pockets  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  and  perhaps  helps 
to  finance  some  of  the  oppressive  regimes 
which  have  flourished  off  and  on  in 
Latin  America,  is  quite  another  thing. 

Does  it  help  our  foreign  policy,  I  won¬ 
der  for  us  in  this  legislation  to  guarantee 
5  years  of  pure  profit  to  Dr.  Francois 
Duvalier  of  the  government  of  Haiti,  who 
is,  without  any  question,  the  most  op¬ 
pressive  tyrant  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere? 

Is  it  to  our  foreign  policy’s  best  inter¬ 
ests  to  give  him  access  to  quotas  in  our 
sugar  bill,  access  to  quotas  which  carry 
a  5 -year  premium  value  of  $10  million? 

We  speak  of  foreign  policy.  Well,  the 
President,  in  announcing  his  reversal  of 
position  on  the  import  fee,  referred  to 
our  Latin  American  policy.  But  in  with¬ 
drawing  the  import  fee,  we  also  with¬ 
draw  the  import  fee  for  the  non-Latin 
countries,  too. 

How  about  Swaziland,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Rhodesia,  and  Fiji?  Is  Aus¬ 
tralia  an  underdeveloped  area  which 
must  be  showered  with  excess  profit  on 
sugar  quotas?  This  bill  would  give  Aus¬ 
tralia  unless  my  import  fee  amendment 
is  adopted,  an  annual  premium  of  $11 
million  over  the  world  price  of  sugar. 

And  South  Africa:  Is  it  our  foreign 
policy  to  help  finance  apartheid  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  import  fee  on  sugar  we  buy 
from  that  land? 

And  Fiji,  a  part  of  the  British  system, 
which  already  has  access  to  the  pro¬ 
tected  British  market.  Is  it  our  foreign 
policy  to  lock  in  for  5  years  excess  sugar 
profit  worth  $1.7  million  a  year  to  Fiji? 

And  India:  In  this  bill  the  Indian 
quota  has  an  annual  premium  value  of 


over  $4.5  million.  Is  it  our  foreign  policy 
to  lock  in  this  bonanza  for  India,  lo 
matter  what  the  next  5  years  may  bring 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  India  regard¬ 
ing  Pakistan? 

And  Panama:  This  bill  would  lock  in 
for  Panama  a  quota  of  25,134  tons.  At 
present  prices,  the  quota  is  worth  $1.7 
million  a  year.  Is  it  our  foreign  policy 
to  guarantee  $1.7  million  a  year  in  excess 
profit  to  Panama  for  5  years,  regardless 
of  what  Panama  may  do  in  regard  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  regardless  of  what 
they  may  do  in  the  way  of  insults  to  our 
flag,  including  destruction  and  threats 
to  our  property  down  there?  Is  our 
memory  so  short? 

This  bill  would  guarantee  $1.7  million 
a  year  in  excess  profit  to  Panama  for  5 
years.  I  say  it  is  not  wise  policy  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  that. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  a  little  about 
the  lobbyist  amendment.  My  reasons 
for  proposing  this  amendment  are  two¬ 
fold.  First,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  dis-  . 
tinguish — and  the  amendment  distin¬ 
guishes — between  foreign  and  domestic 
lobbyists.  These  foreign  sugar  lobbyists, 
to  which  my  amendment  applies — and  it  | 
applies  only  to  foreign  sugar  lobbyists — 
do  not  benefit  the  United  States  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form.  They  supply  no  in¬ 
formation  whatever  that  is  not  readily 
available  to  the  Congress  from  any  of 
several  official  sources. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  the  only  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  permits 
direct  testimony  by  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
government  at  any  time.  Think  about 
that.  Can  anyone  cite  another  commit¬ 
tee  of  this  House  which  permits  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction?  - 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  do  not  permit  it.l 
Foreigners  are  not  permitted  in  that 
committee  room,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  good  chairman  is 
twisting  my  words.  I  did  not  say  “for¬ 
eigners.”  I  said  “foreign  agents.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  agents  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  talking  about  are  registered  at 
the  Department  of  Justice.  He  went 
down  one  Monday  morning  and  looked 
up  the  names,  and  they  were  published 
in  the  paper. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  are  agents  of 
foreign  governments  and  are  given  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  committee  room  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  testify,  and  I  say  that  this  is 
the  only  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  where  that  type  of  policy 
is  permitted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  come  in  only  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  let  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  come  in. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  whenever  any  question  of 
quotas  or  trade  policy  or  the  financial 
interests  of  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  is  involved,  no  other  committee 
permits  either  the  national  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  appear  before  the  committee  or 
an  American,  for  that  matter,  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  government.  This  is  the  only 
committee  which  permits  the  foreign 
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agents  of  a  government  to  testify  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  this  personally,  but  I  have  just 
been  informed  that  both  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foregin  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  permit 
testimony  by  foreign  agents. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  made  inquiry 
on  that.  I  could  be  wrong,  I  grant  to 
the  gentleman,  my  good  friend  from 
California,  but  I  have  made  direct  in¬ 
quiries  and  I  am  informed  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  that  neither  of  these  per¬ 
mit  any  testimony  from  foreign  agents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  have  been  any 
foreign  agents  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this  year 
or  last  year,  I  do  not  know  who  they  are 
or  where  they  come  from. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  proceed  for 
a  moment,  this  bill  is  a  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  said 
he  knew  of  no  other  committee.  I  might 
advise  the  House  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  testimony  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Philippines.  Philip¬ 
pine  citizens  were  heard  in  connection 
with  the  disposal  of  the  Abaca  stockpile. 
Certainly  this  practice  is  not  barred  from 
other  committees. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  disposal  of  what? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  disposal  of  our 
stockpile,  or  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  stockpile.  We  had  testi¬ 
mony  from  Philippine  citizens. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  With  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  U.S.  property  over  there. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  just  wanted  to 
correct  the  point  the  gentleman  made. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
contribution,  but  my  point  still  stands 
that  no  other  committees  permit  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  agents  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  started  to  mention 
that  this  is  a  revenue  measure,  and  one 
might  have  thought  that  it  would  go  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  it 
did  not.  By  custom,  it  has  gone  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Had  this  measure  gone  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  raise  this 
question :  Would  the  foreign  sugar  lobby¬ 
ists  have  lasted  1  day? 

I  am  informed  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  a  firm  and  fixed 
policy  that  if  any  foreign  government 
wants  to  make  a  representation  to  it,  that 
representation  must  come  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels,  by  way  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  so  I  am  informed,  will  not  per¬ 
mit  any  foreign  interest  to  testify  direct¬ 
ly  to  it. 

The  main  point  about  the  lobbyists  is 
that  they  make  Congress  look  bad  at 
home  and  abroad.  Countries  are  led  to 


believe  that  they  have  to  pay  somebody 
in  order  to  get  a  quota.  I  cite  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Argentina  on  that  point. 

Lobbyists  appear  to  influence  the  size 
of  quotas.  Here  I  cite  Argentina  and 
Venezuela.  Lobbyists  appear  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  value  of  quotas. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  as  a  part  of  the  hearings, 
paid  tribute  to  one  of  the  lobbyists,  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Quinn,  and  gave  him  credit  for 
bringing  about  a  protest  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  which  caused  the  administration  to 
reverse  its  position  and  drop  the  import 
fee. 

Lobbyists  try  to  puff  their  own  influ¬ 
ence.  This  leaves  a  bad  impression. 
John  A.  O’Donnell,  for  example,  tried 
to  convey  the  false  idea  that  Senator 
Humphrey,  now  our  Vice  President,  did 
his  bidding  by  introducing  a  bill.  The 
law  firm  of  Surrey  &  Karasik  passed  to 
Dominican  officials  utterly  misleading 
information  about  their  efforts  to  influ¬ 
ence  Senator  Byrd  on  sugar  legislation 
by  way  of  a  Virginia  law  firm. 

The  size  of  lobbyists  fees  causes  sus¬ 
picion  and  raises  questions.  Charles 
Patrick  Clark,  who  had  little  if  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  sugar,  has  had  $44,000  paid 
to  him  in  the  last  3  months  from  Vene¬ 
zuela.  What  did  he  do  to  earn  the  money 
as  a  sugar  lobbyist  for  Venezuela?  What 
is  he  telling  his  principal  back  home  to 
justify  this  money?  Cannot  you  see  how 
this  sort  of  thing  raises  a  cloud  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  over  the  entire  Congress? 

Between  them,  two  lobbyists  for  five 
small  Latin  American  countries,  Sheldon 
Z.  Kaplan  and  Miss  Dina  Dellale,  get 
nearly  $100,000  a  year.  How  do  they 
justify  these  fees?  What  do  they  tell 
their  clients? 

These  are  proper  questions  which  we 
ought  to  consider  as  we  consider  my 
amendment. 

The  lobby  shows  no  sign  whatever  of 
purging  itself.  Several  of  these  lobby¬ 
ists  with  unattractive  past  records  are 
still  in  business.  John  A.  O’Donnell, 
formerly  on  the  Philippine  War  Claims 
Commission,  was  charged  in  1962  by  the 
Senate  committee  with  collecting  fees 
from  clients  on  claims  he  had  earlier 
helped  to  adjudicate,  was  charged  with 
deceiving  and  misleading  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  and  his  own 
clients;  was  charged  with  failing  to  file 
required  information  with  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice;  served  as  middle¬ 
man  for  Philippine  sugar  interests  in 
passing  out  over  $15,000  for  1960  con¬ 
gressional  campaigns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  How  much  of  this 
still  goes  on?  This  is  a  proper  question 
in  your  mind  and  in  my  mind,  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  foreign  countries. 

Ernest  Schein,  now  representing  Co¬ 
lombia,  was  associated  with  O’Donnell 
during  the  war  claim  days,  first  as  chief 
examiner  with  the  Commission  and  then 
as  a  fee-splitting  associate. 

Walter  Surrey,  charged  with  mislead¬ 
ing  clients  and  failing  to  comply  with 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act, 


originally  got  paid  for  sugar  lobbying 
partly  with  contingency  fees,  as  did  sev¬ 
eral  others. 

It  makes  one  wonder  how  much  of  this 
is  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  There  is  a  saying 
that  one  hears  in  Washington  time  after 
time,  that  the  way  to  get  along  is  to  go 
along,  and  do  not  rock  the  boat.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  not  going 
along,  and  is  rocking  the  boat.  I  think 
he  is  performing  a  real  service  for  the 
Congress  and  the  country  by  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  House  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Whether  these  lobbyists  are  ef¬ 
fective  in  their  influence  peddling  or 
not,  they  harm  the  public  interest. 

They  deal  in  foreign  policy,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  They  have  set  up,  in 
effect,  their  own  state  department.  If 
they  have  influence  and  succeed  in  ped¬ 
dling  it,  they  disturb  and  soil  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  system,  and  compromise 
public  officials,  and  weaken  the  moral 
foundation  of  our  Nation. 

If  they  have  no  influence  they  take 
their  client’s  money  without  rendering 
expected  service. 

Either  way,  the  United  States  is  worse 

off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute  to  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Did  not  the  gentleman  make  the 
public  statement  that  he  had  observed 
closely  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  observed  nothing  inappropriate  in 
the  appearance  of  any  witness  before 
that  committee? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  charge  no  wrongdoing.  I 
charge  poor  judgment  and  I  include 
myself.  I  freely  confess  my  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion.  I  should  have  protested  about  this 
lobby  long  ago.  I  should  have  dug  in 
5  years  ago  when  I  first  came  on  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  did  you  make  the 
statement  that  there  was  nothing  inap¬ 
propriate  about  it? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  suggest  that  the 
reason  for  this  amendment  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  wrongdoing  but  because  of  the 
appearance.  I  think  it  is  high  time  to 
sweep  away  this  cloud  of  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  the  gentleman  read 
the  bill  before  us? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  I  have  seen  four  different 
prints  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
bill  before  us  now.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  is  in  it? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  rea¬ 
sonably  well  informed  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  in¬ 
formed  about  Panama?  Did  he  say  that 
if  somebody  seized  the  Panama  Canal  we 
could  not  do  anything  about  the  sugar 
quota,  when  it  says  on  page  6  of  the  bill 
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that  the  President  can  discontinue  the 
quota  from  any  country  if  he  finds  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
information  with  respect  to  Panama,  and 
if  the  Panamanians  act  up,  I  hope  the 
authority  will  be  used. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  IMr.  Willis!  . 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  since 
I  represent  the  sugar  bowl  of  Louisiana, 
the  greatest  cane  sugar  producing  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  United  States,  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  the  sugar  program  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  some  of  the  things 
you  have  been  hearing  and  reading  about 
it  lately. 

Prior  to  1934  we  went  through  periods 
of  booms  and  busts  and  rags  to  riches 
so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned.  Since  1934, 
the  sugar  program  has  beyond  doubt 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  farm 
programs.  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

Unlike  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  other 
crops,  sugar  is  not  a  surplus  item  in  this 
country.  We  consume  more  sugar  than 
we  produce  and  we  must  import  the  dif¬ 
ference  from  friendly  countries. 

Now  prior  to  1934,  some  people  rea¬ 
soned  in  this  way.  We  live  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  but  because  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  we  do  not  produce  all  the 
sugar  we  need.  Since  we  must  obtain  the 
difference  mostly  from  people  to  the 
south  of  us,  let  us  make  them  pay 
through  the  nose  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  our  deficit  requirements — let 
us  impose  a  heavy  or  high  tariff;  and  we 
did.  But  to  every  act  there  is  a  reaction 
and  the  people  to  the  south  of  us  took  the 
position  that  world  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  They  realized  that  we  needed 
bananas,  coffee,  rubber,  mahogany  trees, 
and  many  other  things  besides  sugar. 
And  they  found  out  that  they  could  shop 
around  for  their  imports.  With  respect 
to  sugar  they  said,  in  effect,  “You  Yan¬ 
kees  will  be  sorry.  During  periods  of 
world  tension  we  will  make  you  pay 
through  the  nose” — and  they  did,  from 
about  1913  on  to  a  long  time  thereafter. 
During  and  after  World  War  I,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  housewives  in  the  United  States 
had  to  pay  25  cents  per  pound  for  sugar. 
The  industrial  users — the  bottlers,  the 
bakers,  the  cakemakers,  and  so  forth — 
lived  in  fear  that  the  value  of  the  working 
stocks  they  had  on  hand  would  suddenly 
shrink.  They  were  compelled  to  carry 
excessive  stocks  of  sugar  as  a  hedge 
against  a  sudden  large  price  rise.  All  of 
this  caused  violent  price  fluctuations 
from  time  to  time. 

As  a  consequence,  the  cane  farmers  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  and  all  the  beet 
fanners  in  the  midwestern  States  had  to 
take  it  on  the  chin.  The  refiners  on  the 
west  coast  and  all  those  along  the  east 
coast  from  New  Orleans  to  Atlanta  to 
Boston  were  insecure  and  the  workers 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
jobs.  In  my  own  congressional  district 
many  raw  sugarcane  mills  had  to  close 
down  and  their  employees  were  thrown 
out  of  work. 

Such  were  the  conditions  prior  to  1934. 
Then  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cordell  Hull, 


dedicated  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  unselfish  members  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Agriculture,  joined 
by  Members  of  Congress  in  their  finest 
hour  of  bipartisanship,  decided  to  do 
something  about  the  situation.  They 
realized  that  the  people  to  the  south  of 
us  were  our  neighbors  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  stop  repressive  measures  be¬ 
tween  friendly  neighbors.  This  was  how 
the  Sugar  Act  was  born. 

Why  has  the  Sugar  Act  worked  so  well, 
as  enacted  in  1934,  and  why  was  it  re¬ 
newed  every  few  years  by  both  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  Congresses? 

The  program  has  worked  and  is  work¬ 
ing  well  precisely  because  it  is  a  give- 
and-take  program. 

The  import  tax  was  reduced  to  V2  cent 
per  pound,  and  friendly  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  and  elsewhere  were  given  a 
fair  share  of  our  sugar  deficit.  But  on 
their  part  all  of  these  friendly  countries 
have  to  live  up  to  three  principal  con¬ 
ditions.  They  must  pay  the  import  tax 
of  V2  cent  per  pound.  They  must  de¬ 
liver  their  allotted  shares  on  time  and  at 
all  times  at  reasonable  prices  and  irre¬ 
spective  of  world  tensions.  Finally,  they 
cannot  ship  refined  or  white  sugar  into 
this  country;  they  can  only  ship  raw  or 
brown  sugar. 

The  imported  raw  or  brown  sugar  is 
refined  in  the  American  refineries  I  re¬ 
ferred  to.  On  their  part,  the  refiners 
must  pay  a  refiners’  tax  of  Vz  cent  per 
pound. 

The  combined  1  cent  per  pound  col¬ 
lected  from  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  American  refiners  is  used  to 
support  the  price  of  cane  and  beet  farm¬ 
ers,  who  could  not  otherwise  compete 
with  offshore  suppliers.  However,  on 
their  part,  in  order  to  qualify  for  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  program,  producers 
must  comply  with  production  restric¬ 
tions;  they  must  pay  fair  wages  to 
workers;  they  cannot  employ  child  labor, 
and  if  they  are  processors  they  must  pay 
fair  prices  for  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets 
to  the  growers. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  income  to  the  Government  from  the 
combined  1  cent  per  pound  has  been  very 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  amount 
disbursed  as  payments  to  domestic 
growers.  Despite  confusing  statements 
to  the  contrary,  since  1937  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  has  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  a 
net  dividend  of  $550  million.  In  other 
words,  the  sugar  program  is  more  than 
self-supporting. 

In  short,  the  Sugar  Act  has  established 
three  policies  since  1934:  first,  to  provide 
for  U.S.  consumers  an  ample  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices; 
second,  to  maintain  a  strong  domestic 
sugar  industry  without  the  use  of  a  high 
protective  tariff,  and  third,  to  promote 
world  trade,  thereby  permitting  friendly 
foreign  countries  to  participate  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  U.S.  sugar  requirements. 

The  purposes  of  the  sugar  program 
have  been  admirably  achieved. 

A  reasonable  price  for  sugar  has  in 
fact  been  maintained.  For  example,  in 
1957  the  U.S.  retail  price  averaged  11 
cents  per  pound.  On  January  1,  1965, 
the  price  was  11.64  cents,  which  means 
that  in  the  past  8  years  the  average  re- 
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tail  price  has  increased  only  sixty-four 
hundredths  of  a  cent.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  commodity  whose  price  has  re¬ 
mained  so  stable — do  you? 

A  strong  and  growing  domestic  sugar 
industry  without  the  consumer-penaliz¬ 
ing  device  of  a  high  protective  tariff  has 
been  achieved.  For  example,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  in  January  1949, 
the  marketing  allotment  for  Continental 
United  States  was  2,300,000  tons,  raw 
value,  while  the  marketing  allotment 
next  year  will  be  4,125,000  tons,  raw 
value. 

Under  this  bill  the  quotas  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  and  sugar  cane  industry  will 
be  immediately  increased.  And  under 
the  act  which  we  are  now  considering 
for  extension,  more  than  40  percent  of 
our  total  consumption  of  sugar  will  be 
produced  by  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet 
growers  within  the  continental  United 
States.  The  total  domestic  production, 
including  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  fill  65  percent  of  our 
national  sugar  requirements. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  certainly  promoted 
our  world  trade  and  every  State  of  the 
Union  has  been  the  beneficiary.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  exchange  for  the  sugar  we 
have  imported  the  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  involved  have  been  purchasing  from 
us  not  only  tractors,  cane-cutters,  and 
other  sugar  producing  equipment,  but 
huge  quantities  of  farm  produce  such 
as  rice,  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  every 
conceivable  type  of  foodstuff  and  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  and  we  enjoy  a  very 
favorable  balance  of  trade  vis-a-vis  such 
countries. 

Furthermore,  the  friendly  countries 
supplying  our  sugar  deficit  have  lived  up 
to  their  obligations  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
They  have  paid  the  modest  import  tax  of 
y2  cent  per  pound,  and  they  have  lived 
up  to  their  promise  to  deliver  their  al¬ 
lotments,  even  in  times  of  world  ten¬ 
sions.  Thus  during  World  War  n  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  unlike  the 
period  during  World  War  I  when  there 
was  no  Sugar  Act,  they  supplied  our  re¬ 
quirements  at  reasonable  prices. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  the  do¬ 
mestic  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  indus¬ 
tries  ;  the  growers  who  produce  the 
crops;  the  refineries  who  refine  the  raw 
sugar  and  their  workers,  and  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  support  this  bill.  And  those 
are  the  reasons  why  the  Members  of 
Congress,  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote,  have  always  renewed  the  Sugar  Act 
and  will  do  it  again  today. 

Now,  what  is  all  this  fuss  about  the  so- 
called  world  price  as  compared  with  our 
domestic  price?  It  results  from  almost 
total  lack  of  understanding  and  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation  concerning  the 
very  meaning  of  world  price  or  world 
market. 

World  consumption  of  sugar  amounts 
to  about  64  million  tons.  Three-fourths 
of  it  remains  in  the  respective  countries 
where  the  sugar  is  produced.  Only  about 
one-fourth,  or  16  million  tons,  moves  in 
world  trade.  Of  this  amount,  however, 
almost  10  million  tons  have  what  is  called 
preferential  arrangements  with  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  sold.  Therefore,  the 
world  market  or  world  price  involves  only 
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about  6  million  tons.  This  is  the  distress 
sugar  floating  around  without  a  home 
and,  of  course,  the  so-called  world  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  usually  below  the  domestic 
price  in  this  or  any  European  country. 
And  then,  too,  it  must  be  that  some  of 
the  countries  that  sell  sugar  to  us  also 
sell  some  world  market  sugar  so  that 
they  really  get  a  blend  price  somewhere 
between  our  domestic  price  and  the 
world  market  price  for  their  total  output. 

But  despite  outlandish  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  claims  to  the  contrary,  the  domestic 
price  paid  by  consumers  in  the  United 
States  is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  excessive  as  compared  with  prices 
paid  elsev/here.  For  example,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1965,  the  retail  price  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  averaged 
11.64  cents;  in  France,  12.6  cents;  Italy, 
16  cents;  Japan,  14.2  cents;  United  King¬ 
dom,  11.1  cents;  West  Germany,  14  cents; 
Sweden,  15  cents;  Yugoslavia,  13.3  cents; 
and  in  Russia,  45  cents. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  Findley  proposal  to  impose  on 
friendly  countries  an  import  fee  of  75 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  and  the  world  market 
price  would  be  a  step  backward.  At 
present  the  fee  would  exceed  the  cost  of 
production  generally  prevailing  in  those 
countries.  This  alone  should  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  vote  down  the  amend¬ 
ment.  But,  what  is  equally  true  is  that 
the  amendment,  if  adopted,  could  be  a 
return  to  the  days  of  booms  and  busts 
and  rags  to  riches.  I  say  this  because 
we  tried  the  global  quota  and  import  fee 
approach  before.  What  was  the  result? 
Two  or  three  years  ago  when  these  pro¬ 
visions  were  in  effect  the  world  market 
price  jumped  above  the  domestic  price. 
The  domestic  price  here  went  up  to  14 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  price  in  Can¬ 
ada  shot  up  to  13  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  no  fee  could  be  collected  and  the 
housewives  and  the  consumers  had  to 
pay  through  the  nose. 

The  other  Findley  proposal  to  cut  out 
lobbyists  appears  to  have  merit  on  its 
face,  but  let  us  take  a  good  look  at  it.  It 
says  that  any  friendly  country  who  dares 
to  employ  an  American  citizen  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  in  Washington  concerning  sugar 
legislation  shall  not  be  permitted  to  buy 
1  pound  of  sugar  from  us. 

Any  common  criminal  is  entitled  to 
representation.  How  can  we  deny  that 
right  to  friendly  countries  supplying 
sugar  to  us?  We,  of  course,  cannot  make 
a  law  to  single  out  one  group  for  pun¬ 
ishment  or  for  special  or  worse  treat¬ 
ment,  and  no  court  would  uphold  the 
constitutionality  of  this  amendment. 
Furthermore,  does  anyone  really  expect 
that  any  sovereign  country  would  take 
this  amendment  lying  down?  Does  any¬ 
one  really  believe  that  these  countries 
would  not  retaliate  against  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad?  If  he  does,  he  is 
merely  dreaming. 

And  if  anyone  should  say  that  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  anything  wrong,  or  improper,  or 
evil,  he  is  not  only  dreaming;  he  is  also 
being  very  unkind  and  very  unfair. 

We  already  have  a  foreign  agents  reg¬ 
istration  law  on  the  books.  If  it  needs 
amendment,  let  us  amend  it;  if  loop¬ 
holes  need  to  be  plugged,  let  us  plug 


them;  if  more  teeth  should  be  put  in 
this  law,  let  us  put  them.  This  would 
be  the  right  way  to  do  it;  the  Findley  way 
is  the  wi'ong  way. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Suppose  we  had  no 
sugar  program.  What  would  be  the 
situation  in  relation  to  the  American 
housewife? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  very  clearly  about  this.  Do  we 
want  to  maintain  or  destroy  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  ?  Do  we  want  to  maintain 
or  destroy  the  beet  producers  in  about  18 
or  20  States  in  the  Midwest?  Do  we 
want  to  protect  or  destroy  the  cane  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Hawaii,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico?  What 
would  happen?  We  could  not  compete. 
I  frankly  admit  that.  That  is  why  we 
must  have  the  device  of  that  1  cent  a 
pound  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  The 
price  would  rise  sky  high.  That  is  what 
would  happen.  After  a  while  they  would 
have  us  by  the  throat.  We  would  be  out 
of  business.  They  would  be  the  only 
ones  in  business.  Then  they  would  com¬ 
mand  the  price.  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  and  I 
know  something  about  what  happens  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Cederberg]. 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  are 
voting  for  this  bill,  H.R.  11135,  because 
it  contains  long-overdue  quota  relief  for 
American  beet  sugar  producers.  The 
quota  increase  for  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry  in  this  bill  is  a  necessity 
if  the  industry  is  to  sell  the  extra  sugar, 
produced  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  is  now  being  carried  in  stor¬ 
age  at  tremendous  cost  to  the  industry. 

When  the  Government,  in  1963,  urged 
sugarbeet  farmers  and  beet  sugar  com¬ 
panies  to  produce  more  sugar  for  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers — and  lifted  acreage  re¬ 
strictions,  and  promised  “unrestricted 
operations’’  for  2  more  years — it  was  the 
obvious  intent  that  the  additional  sugar 
was  to  be  produced  for  selling  to  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  and  not  for  putting  into 
cold  storage  forever. 

May  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  waited  all  last  year  for  a  sugar 
bill,  increasing  the  beet  sugar  quota,  to 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  but  none  was  forthcoming.  We 
also  waited  in  vain  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  show  the  same  zeal  in  asking  for 
legislation  that  would  authorize  mar¬ 
keting  the  extra  beet  sugar  production 
as  the  officials  of  the  administration 
showed  in  asking  our  farmers  and  sugar 
companies  to  produce  the  extra  sugar. 

Well — that  was  last  year. 

This  year  is  different.  At  long  last 
we  do  have  a  sugar  bill.  And  the  bill 
contains  authority  for  the  beet  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  to  market,  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  extra  sugar  that  has  accumulated  in 


the  sugar  bins  and  the  warehouses  as  a 
result  of  the  industry’s  great  response  to 
the  Government’s  emergency  plea  for 
more  domestic  sugar  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  domestic  quota  provisions  of 
this  bill  have  the  support  of  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  producei-s,  the  domestic  cane 
sugar  producers,  the  cane  sugar  refiners, 
and  the  administration.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  domestic  quota  pro¬ 
visions  represent  a  compromise  worked 
out  at  the  request  of  the  leadership  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
at  the  l’equest  of  responsible  officials  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  a  larger 
increase  in  the  beet  sugar  quota,  because 
I  firmly  believe  it  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  for  us  to  obtain  more  of  our  sugar 
from  domestic  soui’ces.  But  I  recognize 
that  by  the  veiy  nature  of  a  compromise, 
no  one  gets  out  of  it  all  that  he  desii-es. 
It  appears  that  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  view  of  the  realities  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  today,  the  domestic  quota 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  best  that 
could  muster  the  widespread  suppoi't 
which  is  necessary  for  passage  in  this  era 
of  the  consensus. 

The  great  sugarbeet  industi-y  of  Mich¬ 
igan  has  a  definite  stake  in  this  bill. 
Our  producers  increased  their  produc¬ 
tion  by  some  45  million  pounds  in  1963, 
when  the  needs  of  our  consumers  were 
greatest,  and  under  the  impetus  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  urging,  they  increased  produc¬ 
tion  last  year  by  almost  12  million 
pounds.  Although  like  the  rest  of 
the  industry,  Michigan  producers  expect 
to  take  some  acreage  cuts  under  this  bill ; 
the  cuts  will  not  be  so  severe  as  the  dras¬ 
tic  reductions  they  would  have  to  take  if 
there  were  no  bill. 

The  sugarbeet  industry  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important  to  Michigan,  and  in  the 
areas  where  the  beet  is  grown  it  is  not 
only  an  essential  cash  crop,  but  it  is  a 
key  to  crop  rotation  and  to  sound  fann¬ 
ing  operations.  Michigan,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  a  pioneer  in  beet  sugar  production 
in  the  United  States — sharing  honors 
with  Massachusetts  as  the  site  of  the  first 
beet  sugar  factoxy  in  this  country,  more 
than  125  yeai'S  ago. 

It  is  vital  to  the  sugarbeet  growers  and 
processors  that  this  legislation  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  just  to  make  one  ob- 
sei*vation. 

When  Mr.  Findley  was  talking  he 
quoted  fi'om  some  press  i*elease  that  I 
issued  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  I  was 
attempting  to  protect  the  integi-ity  of 
the  Congx-ess.  I  just  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  I  said  Congi-ess,  and 
not  Congi-essmen.  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  this  House  needs  anybody  to 
protect  or  defend  his  integrity.  I  only 
meant  we  did  not  want  to  sit  idly  by  and 
see  Congress  bypassed  and  let  bureau¬ 
crats  take  over  the  functions  that  the 
law  pi-ovides  we  should  discharge.  When 
you  talk  about  lobbyists  I  would  like  you 
to  look  at  this:  Here  is  a  list  of  28  pages 
of  lobbyists.  Thei-e  are  too  many  for  me 
even  to  mention.  If  you  want  to  look  at 
them  all,  that  suits  me.  I  second  Mr. 
Willis’  comments. 
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Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BurtonI. 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  great  State  of  Utah,  in  its  long 
and  colorful  history,  has  made  major 
contributions  to  the  beet  sugar  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States — and,  in  turn, 
the  beet  sugar  industry  has  made  and  is 
today  making  many  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Utah.  And 
since  the  beet  sugar  quota  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  so  vital  to  the  continued 
progress  of  this  industry  in  Utah,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  and  I  urge  my  distingushed 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

The  temporarily  increased  beet  sugar 
marketing  quota  contained  in  this  bill 
will  help  to  alleviate  a  serious  inventory 
problem  with  which  the  Nation’s  beet 
sugar  industry  now  is  burdened  because 
it  responded  to  the  Government’s  pleas 
for  greater  production,  for  the  sake  of 
American  consumers,  during  the  sugar 
crisis  2  years  ago. 

What  happened  is  that  the  sugarbeet 
growers  and  the  beet  sugar  companies 
greatly  increased  their  production,  in 
response  to  the  Government’s  urging,  far 
in  excess  of  the  beet  sugar  marketing 
quota  in  the  present  law.  Congress  last 
year  was  not  given  the  opoprtunity  to 
increase  the  statutory  beet  sugar  quota, 
and  consequently  vast  quantities  of  sugar 
have  accumulated  that  cannot  be  mar¬ 
keted — but  must  be  carried  in  storage  at 
enormous  expense — unless  we  enact  the 
beet  sugar  quota  provisions  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  11135. 

In  Utah  and  more  than  a  score  of 
other  States — from  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean — the  growing  of  sugarbeets  and 
the  processing  of  beet  sugar  provide  the 
economic  foundation  for  hundreds  of  our 
farming  communities.  In  many  of  the 
areas  where  sugarbeets  are  grown  they 
are  the  only  true  satisfactory  cash  crop 
not  now  in  surplus,  that  can  be  grown. 
Anything  that  is  of  benefit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sugarbeets,  therefore,  has  wide 
and  beneficial  ramifications  throughout 
large  regions  of  our  great  country. 

Our  sugarbeet  producers  rose  to  the 
challenge  presented  when  the  Nation  was 
in  dire  need  of  additional  sugar  a  short 
while  ago.  The  temporary  increase  in 
marketing  rights  which  this  bill  provides 
will  help  to  soften  the  blow  as  our  sugar- 
beet  producers  gradually  attune  their 
production  to  the  levels  provided  for  in 
the  present  law — after  having  so  greatly 
increased  production  to  meet  a  national 
emergency. 

Mr..  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  sugar  producer,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Burton].  Domestic  beet  growers  have 


made  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country;  not  only  to 
their  individual  States  such  as  Utah  and 
North  Dakota,  but  also  to  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion.  Two-cent  sugar,  which  was 
brought  out  in  the  debate  earlier,  is  not  a 
true  world  price,  Mr.  Chairman  and  does 
not  represent  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  facts.  Most  sugar  in  this  world 
moves  under  agreements,  and  very  little 
sells  at  this  2-cent  distressed  price.  It  is 
important  to  our  Nation  that  our  supply 
of  sugar  be  dependable.  We  can  find  no 
more  dependable  supply  than  to  have 
American  farmers  producing  it  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  have  supplied  sugar  in  ade¬ 
quate  quantities  and  at  a  fair  price — the 
normal  growth  of  this  domestic  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  fairness 
to  farmers  and  farm  areas. 

We  have  been  told  it  is  important  to 
give  increased  quotas  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  because  foreign  countries  are  good 
customers  of  American  industry.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  better  cus¬ 
tomer  of  American  industry  than  the 
American  farmer.  So  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  American  farmer  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
bill.  While  it  is  not  all  that  we  in  beet 
raising  areas  had  hoped  for,  it  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  disaster  which  would  befall 
us  if  we  had  no  Sugar  Act  at  all. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
legislative  footnote  to  this  debated  This 
is,  that  the  day  the  department  bill  came 
up  to  the  full  committee,  I  was  there. 
Someone  asked  the  question.  Why  do  we 
have  to  have  the  department  downtown 
determining  these  quotas? 

Is  not  this  a  legislative  function? 
Some  of  us  feel  strongly  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  many  instances  has  abdicated 
some  of  its  constitutional  responsibility 
in  this  regard.  We  raised  this  question. 
I  see  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
is  on  the  floor  and  he  can  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  perhaps  the 
chairman  has  been  given  too  much  credit 
for  trying  to  have  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  take  over  the  writing  of  these 
quotas  because  it  was  some  of  the  young 
Turks  in  the  committee  that  morning 
that  wanted  it  done  then  and  a  decision 
made  then  and  there  and  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  it  was  the 
chairman  who  prevented  the  vote,  so  he 
could  check  with  the  Department  down¬ 
town  and  determine  the  criteria  that 
they  use  to  establish  these  quotas  for 
foreign  countries. 

Later  on  the  committee  in  its  wisdom 
did  take  it  over  and  wrote  the  quotas  as 
they  are  now. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too,  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  only  9  months.  But  at 
no  time  during  that  brief  period  have  I 
ever  been  contacted  by  any  lobbyist  for 
a  foreign  sugar  producer  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I  pack 
too  much  water  on  that  committee;  I  do 
not.  Maybe  that  is  why  they  did  not 
come  to  see  me. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Illi¬ 
nois  that  I  appreciate  the  service  he  has 


done  in  calling  some  of  these  problems 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members.  I  am 
inclined  to  support  his  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  can  see  that  there  might  be  ques¬ 
tions  raised  when  American  law  firms 
and  lawyers  are  hired  at  $40,000  and 
$50,000  a  year  to  represent  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  before  Members  of  Congress. 

These  foreign  governments  could  very 
appropriately  ask,  “What  services  are 
you  performing?”  I  hesitate  and  I  hate 
to  think  what  the  answer  might  be. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  He  has  touched  upon 
the  central  question.  I  think  it  logically 
can  be  granted  that  these  foreign  sugar 
lobbyists  perform  no  legitimate  service 
to  the  Congress.  Why  should  we  put  up 
with  this  cloud  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
which  these  highly  paid  people  cast  over 
the  Congress?  To  me  it  makes  sense  for 
us  to  put  them  out  of  business.  We 
would  be  no  worse  off  for  it  and  as  long 
as  they  are  in  business  they  do  create 
this  doubt  and  suspicion. 

There  is  no  public  interest  to  be  served 
by  keeping  them  on  the  job  here. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Dole], 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  one  or  two  points  in  the 
bill  and  also  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Cooley]  or  the  vice  chairman  [Mr. 
Poage],  We  have  been  concerned,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  aiding  any  country  which  might 
either  ship  to  or  trade  with  our  enemy 
in  North  Vietnam,  or  Cuba,  Red  China, 
or  North  Korea.  I  have  reviewed  the 
committee  report  and  also  the  confiden¬ 
tial  files  with  reference  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  may  or  may  not  be  shipping 
to  or  trading  with  North  Vietnam  or  the 
other  countries  referred  to.  Under  this 
bill  there  is  a  grave  possibility  some 
countries  now  actively  engaged  in  either 
shipping  to  or  trading  with  our  enemy 
could  possibly  receive  sugar  quotas.  We 
will  all  agree,  whether  or  not  we  agree 
on  the  import  fee  or  any  other  phase  of 
the  bill,  that  U.S.  sugar  quotas  are  very 
valuable. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  at  that  time  the  chairman 
suggested  there  was  language  in  the  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  6,  subparagraph 
(B),  which  could  be  interpreted  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  any  country  which  received  a 
quota  and  was  thereafter  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  either  trading  with  our  enemy 
or  shipping  to  the  enemy,  could  have  its 
quota  suspended.  I  would  ask  the  Chair¬ 
man  [Mr.  Cooley],  if  I  have  interpreted 
the  language  on  page  6  correctly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
page  6  before  him,  I  assume? 

Mi'.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  says: 
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Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  finds  that  the  establishment  or  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for 
any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States,  such 
quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or 
suspended,  and  such  importation  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  My  question  is,  in 
view  of  the  language  just  read  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  it  his  opinion  the  language  would 
cover  this  point  and  would  require  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  quota  to  any  country  which 
either  ships  goods  to  or  trades  with  North 
Vietnam,  or  the  other  countries  referred 
to? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  has  reference  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Battle  Act.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  found  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  discontinue  the  quota,  he  has 
the  authority  to  discontinue  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  will  agree 
that  it  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee  or  anyone  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  give  any  country  any  quota 
under  this  act  which  might  be  conduct¬ 
ing  business  with  North  Vietnam  or  any 
other  Communist  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  say  “conducting 
business  in  violation  of  the  Battle  Act,” 
which  is  the  “trading  with  the  enemy” 
act.  We  do  not  know  of  any  country 
listed  here  that  is  now  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  knows  that  the  Battle 
Act — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was  here  when  the  Battle 
Act  was  enacted  and  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  the  same  discretionary  power 
is  lodged  in  the  Battle  Act — that  the 
Battle  Act  is  today  and  has  been  almost 
since  its  enactment  a  dead  letter  in  the 
law.  It  has  not  been  enforced  by  any 
President  who  has  been  President  since 
the  Battle  Act  was  enacted.  Let  us  not 
go  back  to  the  Battle  Act,  because  it  is 
meaningless  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  will  yield  further,  no  President 
has  advocated  its  repeal  because  it  is 
still  on  the  books. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
why  I  said  it  was  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
that  this  matter,  was  first  called  to  the 
attention  of.  the  Members  of  the  House 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chamberlain]  on  July  22,  1965.  On  that 
date  Mr.  Chamberlain  provided  for  the 
Record  certain  unclassified  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
showing  that  401  ships  flying  the  flags 
of  friendly  world  nations  called  at  North 
Vietnam  ports  during  1964,  and  that 
another  74  had  visited  the  ports  of  North 
Vietnam  from  January  through  June 
1965. 


I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  those 
members  of  the  committee  who  may  be 
interested  that  there  are  even  more  re¬ 
cent  figures  which  will  include — if  you 
wish  to  check  the  classified  informa¬ 
tion — along  with  the  countries  listed  in 
the  report  which  will  be  receiving  sugar 
quotas,  there  are  countries  which  are 
now  or  have  in  past  months  been  either 
shipping  to  or  trading  with  the  enemy 
which  may  receive  sugar  quotas  under 
this  act. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  basi¬ 
cally  wrong  and  I  trust  the  language  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  6  of  the  bill  will  cover 
that  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  have  listened  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  name  in 
the  Record  the  countries  which  have 
been  trading  with  North  Vietnam  and 
who  under  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
receive  a  sugar  quota?  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  name  them? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  name  them  but 
I  have  looked  at  the  classified  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  still  classified  hence  I  would 
not  be  at  liberty  to  name  them.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  our  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain],  has  the  list  and 
would  be  happy  to  have  anyone  inspect 
it  who  desires  to  do  so. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  hopes  some 
useful  legislative  history  on  this  point 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  tell  us  how 
many  countries  are  involved — I  realize 
this  is  still  classified  information  which 
he  Is  not  allowed  to  reveal;  he  may  see  it 
but  not  reveal — can  he  tell  us  how  many 
countries  there  are,  whether  it  is  one, 
two,  three,  or  four? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  checking  the  classified 
information  and  then  the  report  before 
us  I  found  a  total  of  four. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  are  now  trad¬ 
ing  with  North  Vietnam  and  who  under 
this  bill  will  receive  a  sugar  quota? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  they  are  either  now 
trading,  or  shipping,  or  have  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past  been  trading  with  or  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  they  might  not  trade  with  them 
again.  My  only  point  is  that  this  record 
should  be  perfectly  clear  that  this  should 
not  be  permitted.  We  all  agree  that  the 
U.S.  sugar  quotas  are  very  valuable  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  any  bonus 
to  any  country  that  might  be  making  it 
more  difficult  for  us,  whatever  country 
it  may  be.  This  Congress  should  not  be 
giving  any  bonus  to  any  country  making 
it  more  difficult  for  us  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  My  last  point  is  this. 
Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  introduce 


an  amendment  to  prevent  a  sugar  quota 
from  being  granted  to  any  country  that 
in  recent  months  or  that  might  in  the 
future  be  trading  with  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
this  might,  be  included  in  the  motion  to 
recommit.  I  will  point  out,  of  course, 
under  the  rule  the  amendment  cannot  be 
offered.  I  presented  this  material  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  hopes  such  an 
amendment  might  be  made  in  order.  It 
has  been  offered  in  the  committee  so 
this  is  not  anything  new  that  I  attempt 
to  do.  *- 

I  was  assured  by  the  chairman  in  the 
committee  that  the  language  on  page  6 
does  cover  this  situation.  All  I  seek  to 
do  now  is  to  make  some  clear  legislative 
history  that  this  is  the  intent  of  the 
House — that  we  will  not  knowingly  give 
any  quota  to  any  country  which  might 
be  now  or  hereafter  trading  with  or 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Red 
China,  or  North  Korea.  My  amendment 
is  set  forth  in  full  on  page  49  of  the  re¬ 
port.  It  specifically  mentions  Cuba, 

North  Vietnam,  or  any  other  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  does  not  have 
diplomatic  relations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  sure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kansas  would  not  want  to 
leave  any  misapprehension  of  misunder¬ 
standing  with  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Is  it  not  tiue  that  these  foreign-flag  ships 
that  he  refers  to  that  have  been  trading 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  of 
course  referred  to  them  frequently,  are 
actually  under  charter  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  Therefore,  the  countries  involved 
are  not  trading  with  North  Vietnam — 
the  ships  are  chartered  to  the  Communist 
bloc  and  the  trade  is  being  conducted  I 
think  in  almost  every  case  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  In  fact, 
provision  is  made  for  that  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  by  saying,  “that  are  either  selling, 
furnishing  or  shipping.”  I  attempted  to 
cover  every  contingency.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  another  one,  it  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Of  course,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  realizes  if  the  ships  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  were  barred  from  North  Vietnam, 
the  Communist  bloc  itself  would  simply 
rearrange  its  own  shipping  and  continue 
to  conduct  its  own  trade  with  North  Viet¬ 
nam  and  use  these  foreign  chartered 
ships  and  other  ships  so  that  we  would 
not  really  cut  down  the  Communist  sup¬ 
plies  that  are  now  being  supplied  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  think  the  point  the  gentle¬ 
man  makes  is  a  good  one  but  its  effect  on 
the  fighting  in  North  Vietnam  would 
really  be  trivial  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands  what  I  intended  to  do  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  amendment  offered,  which 
cannot  be  offered  on  the  floor,  of  course, 
would  accomplish  this.  I  do  appreciate 
your  contribution  and  trust  that  we  can 
make  some  history,  that  we  intend  this 
will  not  happen  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  amendments  discussed  by  my  col- 
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league,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley].  The  key  to  the  lobbyist 
amendment  is  the  fact  there  is  such  a 
big  slush  fund  because  no  import  fee  is 
imposed.  If  an  import  fee  were  imposed 
there  would  be  no  need  to  worry  about 
lobbyists  in  my  opinion.  The  key 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]  will  offer  is  the  one  re¬ 
lating  to  the  import  fee.  This  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  supported  and  adopted. 

I  strongly  feel  quotas  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  buy  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodities.  On  pages  47  and  48 
of  the  committee  report,  I  have  pointed 
out  with  the  assistance  of  a  Library  of 
Congress  analyst,  that  certain  countries 
receive  large  quotas  notwithstanding  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  them. 
There  was  discussion  earlier  about  Vene¬ 
zuela;  however,  the  list  also  includes 
the  Philippines,  Brazil,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  British  Honduras,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Haiti,  and  Malagasy  Republic. 
The  complete  list  and  the  amounts  are 
found  on  pages  47  and  48  of  the  report. 
It  seems  we  should  assist  those  countries 
who  spend  dollars  in  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  buying  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  a  press  release  issued  today  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which 
they  announced  sugar  deficits  of  some 
135,000  short  tons  raw  value.  The  re¬ 
lease  states: 

In  allocating  deficits  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  special  consideration 
will  be  given  those  offering  to  purchase  and 
import  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  prior 
to  July  1,  1966,  on  the  same  basis  as  in  initial 
1965  deficit  allocation  announced  August  13. 

The  point  is  that  under  existing  law 
special  consideration  is  given,  in  allo¬ 
cating  deficits,  to  those  countries  who 
have  purchased  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

This  is  not  required  in  the  pending 
legislation,  and  it  seems  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  that  this  Congress  does  not  direct 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
give  special  consideration,  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  deficits,  to  those  countries  who 
purchase  our  surplus  commodities  with 
dollars. 

During  the  committee’s  consideration 
of  this  bill,  we  attempted  to  put  effective 
language  into  the  provision  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  both  the  little  global  quota 
and  the  allocation  of  deficits.  This  at¬ 
tempt  failed  by  a  vote  of  16  to  14. 

The  language  of  my  amendment, 
which  would  have  amended  the  bill  in 
regard  to  both  the  little  global  quota 
and  the  allocation  of  deficits  is  as 
follows: 

In  making  allocations  to  foreign  countries 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  pref¬ 
erence  shall  be  given  to  those  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  agreeing  to  purchase  for  dollars  addi¬ 
tional  United  States  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties. 

At  another  place  in  the  bill,  I  would 
have  added: 

In  making  allocations  to  foreign  countries 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  (except 
as  to  deficits  allocated  among  countries  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market) 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  friendly 


countries  agreeing  to  purchase  for  dollars 
additional  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

This  amendment  would  have  clearly 
established  a  preference,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foreign  and  domestic  deficits,  for 
those  friendly  countries  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  dollars  additional  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  While  the  exact 
benefit  is  somewhat  speculative — de¬ 
pending  upon  the  deficits — a  conservative 
estimate  could  mean  disposal  of  around 
$40  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  farm 
commodities  per  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  on  this  legislation,  my  strong¬ 
est  reason  for  supporting  the  legislation 
is  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  protection 
needed  for  the  beat  growers  in  my  area. 
My  feelings  on  the  foreign  sugar  quotas 
are  pretty  well  developed  in  a  little  bro¬ 
chure  that  was  .put  out  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  believe  that  we  have  better  rea¬ 
sons  for  dividing  the  quota  among  the 
foreign  countries  than  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  able  to  give  for  theirs. 

With  regard  to  the  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find¬ 
ley]  will  offer,  I  shall  support  both  of 
them.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  work 
of  the  foreign  lobbyists  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  As  we  worked  on  the  needs  of  the 
various  countries  and  the  allocation  of 
quotas  to  them,  I  never  saw  the  necessity 
of  any  of  them  being  around,  and  what 
was  done,  was  done  through  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  various  countries. 

I  feel  that  we  would  have  made  exactly 
the  same  decisions  if  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  with  regard 
to  sugar  lobbyists  was  in  effect  at  the 
present  time.  I  believe  that  we  need 
lobbyists  in  the  domestic  interests,  but  I 
see  no  need  for  the  foreign  lobbyists  here 
at  all.  We  have  some  earthy  compari¬ 
sons  in  agriculture  language  that  I  could 
state  but  which  I  will  not  state  right 
now.  I  think  they  are  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary. 

I  think  we  should  be  imposing  import 
fees.  There  is  a  great  gap  between  our 
high  domestic  price  and  the  low  world 
price.  The  import  fee  helps  impede  this 
unjustified  outflow  of  dollars.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  brought  this  up  and  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Baldwin], 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  many  distinctions  of  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is 
that  it  is  the  site  of  the  world’s  largest 
sugar  refinery. 

At  Crockett,  Calif.,  on  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  an  upper  arm  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  is  located  the  refinery  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
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Corp.  For  almost  60  years  this  refinery 
has  been  one  of  the  major  employers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  C.  &  H.  Refinery,  which  refines 
practically  all  the  raw  sugar  produced 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  is  the  key  link 
in  the  sugar  partnership  of  California 
and  Hawaii.  Sugar  is  the  most  important 
commodity  in  the  vigorous  and  growing 
trade  between  our  two  States,  and  con¬ 
tributes  an  essential  part  of  the  income 
of  both  areas  which  makes  that  trade 
possible. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  delega¬ 
tion,  I  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
California  is  our  country’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  producer  of  beet  sugar.  Some  of 
these  sugarbeets  are  produced  in  my 
congressional  district. 

California  produces  almost  18  percent 
of  the  refined  sugar  which  is  consumed 
in  the  continental  United  States,  and  my 
district  contributes  about  half  of  that 
total.  Therefore,  many  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the 
sugar  industry  are  interested  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  fair  and  equitable  sugar  bill. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  11135  is  such  a  meas¬ 
ure,  and  I  therefore  support  it. 

The  different  groups  within  the  do¬ 
mestic  sugar  industry  compete  vigorously 
with  one  another  in  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  their  products.  This  is  nowhere 
more  true  than  in  California,  where  sub¬ 
stantially  more  sugar  is  produced  than 
consumed.  These  competitors  have 
shown  a  cooperative  spirit  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  decisions  and  realistic 
compromises  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  present  bill.  H.R.  11135  is  supported 
by  the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry — 
the  mainland  sugarcane  growers,  the 
beet  growers  and  processors,  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  sugar  producers,  the  Puerto  Rican 
producers,  and  the  cane  sugar  refiners. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  sugar  industry 
proposal.  The  essential  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  supported  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Agriculture.  Fur¬ 
ther,  at  a  time  when  about  65  percent 
of  all  sugar  is  sold  to  food  manufacturers, 
the  bill  is  also  supported  by  the  organized 
industrial  users  of  sugar.  Therefore, 
H.R.  11135  represents  a  real  and  na¬ 
tional  consensus  as  to  a  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  sugar  bill. 

H.R.  11135  takes  account  of  the  lessons 
on  sugar  taught  by  the  past  3  years.  It 
rejects  the  novel  and  disastrous  global 
quota  concept  introduced  by  the  1962 
Sugar  Act  amendments.  It  assigns 
foreign  quotas  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  and  in  doing  so  tells  our  suppliers 
what  we  expect  from  each  of  them.  It 
includes  rewards  and  penalties  to  assure 
tljat  these  expectations  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  makes  realistic  and  reason¬ 
able  provision  for  the  domestic  sugar 
producers.  Beet  and  mainland  cane 
marketings  are  increased,  but  provisions 
to  maintain  a  proper  relationship  be¬ 
tween  production  and  marketings  are 
also  included.  Perhaps  of  most  im¬ 
portance,  the  bill  lays  down  the  rules 
under  which  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
and  our  foreign  suppliers  are  to  function 
through  1971.  Any  business,  and  most 
especially  sugar,  can  plan  and  grow  to 
best  advantage  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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reasonable  stability.  H.R.  11135  would 
contribute  the  stability  needed  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  sugar  industry. 

For  purposes  of  emphasis,  I  have  left 
for  last  the  contribution  which  the 
Sugar  Act,  as  amended  and  extended 
by  H.R.  11135,  has  made  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  to  consumers.  It  provides 
the  machinery  to  assure,  as  nearly  as 
anything  can  be  assured,  that  this  coun¬ 
try  will  always  have  an  ample  supply  of 
sugar  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  It 
largely  insulates  the  United  States  from 
the  volatility  of  the  so-called  world  sugar 
market,  a  market  which  is  dangerously 
subject  to  manipulation  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc.  It  will  be  a  major  force  in 
keeping  sugar  one  of  the  most  reason¬ 
ably  priced  commodities  available  to  the 
American  homemaker. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  support 
adoption  of  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Under  the  rule  governing  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  there  will  be  offered  an 
amendment  to  reestablish  an  import  fee 
on  sugar  brought  to  the  United 'States 
from  all  foreign  countries  except  the 
Philippines.  The  adoption  of  such  a  fee 
was  one  of  the  innovations  and  one  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1962.  In  1962  proponents  of  an  im¬ 
port  fee  predicted  that  this  fee  would 
develop  income  for  the  U.S.  Ti’easury  at 
a  rate  of  $180  million  per  year.  During 
the  entire  2V2  years  the  fees  were  in 
effect,  collections  come  to  less  than  $38 
million.  The  higher  prices  resulting 
from  the  global  quotas  and  import  fees 
prescribed  by  the  1962  act  cost  consum¬ 
ers  many  times  the  amount  paid  to  the 
Treasury.  The  present  predictions  of 
income  from  an  import  fee  may  very 
likely  prove  to  be  no  more  reliable. 

An  import  fee  would  introduce  into 
the  Sugar  Act  the  serious  weakness  of  a 
direct  tie  between  the  U.S.  sugar  supply 
and  the  erratic  and  dangerously  thin 
world  market.  It  would  make  the  false 
promise  of  a  bargain  purchase  of  cheap 
sugar,  but  it  would  also  put  this  country 
in  the  precarious  position  of  the  chronic 
bargain  hunter  when  faced  with  a  tight 
supply.  There  are  no  suppliers  who  care 
about  his  business  or  feel  any  loyalty  or 
long-term  interest  in  his  account.  This 
is  truly  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Our  sugar  dealings  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  mostly  in  Latin  America,  will  be 
most  healthy  and  satisfactory  if  we  pay 
a  fair  price,  avoid  short  term  and  op¬ 
pressive  bargains,  and  rely  on  stable  and 
enduring  trade  relationships  to  assure 
our  needed  supplies. 

The  committee  bill  takes  this  ap¬ 
proach.  The  import  fee  amendment 
does  not. 

Therefore,  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
11135  as  approved  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  rejection  of 
the  proposed  import  fee  amendment. 

(Mr.  BALDWIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  O’Neal], 


Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  prepared  to  speak  at  quite 
some  length  in  support  of  H.R.  11135, 
but  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  we  have 
had  some  very  fine  contributions  from 
other  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  all  the  “flack” 
we  have  gotten  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1965,  the  bill  is  simply  de¬ 
signed  to  look  out  for  the  American 
housewife  as  the  Congress  has  been  do¬ 
ing  for  the  past  31  years  since  1934. 

It  attempts  to  assure  for  her  a  steady 
and  uninterrupted  flow  of  sugar  at  a 
stable  price  that  she  can  depend  on.  It 
tries  to  protect  her  from  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  what  would  be  a  wildly  fluctuat¬ 
ing  market. 

The  only  time  in  the  past  31  years 
this  has  not  been  accomplished  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  2x/2  years  that  Congress  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed  to  let  the  administration 
experiment  with  certain  innovations 
that  proved. to  be  failures — one  of  them 
the  import  fee. 

The  program  has  worked  exceedingly 
well  in  achieving  its  three  basic  purposes 
which  are:  First,  to  assure  consumers 
a  supply  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices; 
second,  to  maintain  and  protect  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry;  and  third,  to  promote 
the  Nation’s  foreign  trade.  One  of 
these  experimental  failures,  the  so- 
called  import  fee,  was  abandoned  by 
both  the  administration  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  House.  Yet,  it  is  this 
very  failure  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  might  have  us 
repeat. 

In  both  peace  and  war  the  Sugar  Act 
has  worked  exceedingly  well  in  insuring 
consumers  adequate  supplies  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Even  during  the  dark  days 
of  World  War  II,  when  rationing  was 
required,  the  United  States — despite  the 
shipping  shortage — continued  to  enjoy 
a  relatively  satisfactory  level  of  sugar 
consumption.  And  certainly  in  times 
of  peace,  the  act  has  continued  to  achieve 
its  basic  objectives,  except  for  the  brief 
period  during  which  the  mechanism  was 
tampered  with  by  the  institution  of  so- 
called  global  quotas  and  the  import  fee. 

The  domestic  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  represent  a 
series  of  compromises  among  various 
competing  segments  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  which  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  administration.  The  bill 
permits  domestic  beet  and  cane  produc¬ 
ers  to  work  off  certain  surpluses  over  the 
term  of  the  act  without  impairing  the 
long-term  relative  position  of  other  seg¬ 
ments,  notably  the  domestic  refiners  and 
our  friendly  foreign  producers.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  assure  that  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try  will  be  maintained  and  protected  at 
reasonable  levels  and  that  the  consumer 
will  have  supplies  always  available  at  fair 
prices.  On  the  question  of  price,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  note  that  sugar  alone 
among  all  of  the  basic  foods  has  in¬ 
creased  least  in  cost  since  World  War  II. 
When  sugar  was  decontrolled  or  unra¬ 
tioned  in  1947,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  v/as  6.32  cents  per  pound. 


Today  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York 
is  6.85  cents  per  pound.  This  is  indeed 
%  remarkable  record.  In  fact,  through¬ 
out  the  period  since  World  War  II,  the 
only  time  sugar  prices  in  the  United 
States  reached  substantially  higher  levels 
was  during  the  ill-fated  experiments 
with  so-called  global  quotas  and  import 
fees  of  1962,  1963,  and  part  of  1964. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  should  be  defeated 
for  many  reasons.  To  begin  with  it  is 
contrary  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  declared  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  recently  as  August  17,  1965,  in 
speaking  to  the  ambassadors  from  Latin 
America. 

But  equally  important  with  our  foreign 
policy  is  the  effect  of  this  amendment  on 
our  own  consumers,  the  American  house¬ 
wife  and  the  industrial  users  of  sugar 
whose  supplies  would  be  impaired  and 
who  would  inevitably  suffer  from  un¬ 
stable  and  higher  sugar  prices.  It  is  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he 
would  simply  be  taxing  away  the  “gravy” 
by  levying  an  import  equivalent  to  75 
percent  of  the  difference  between  so- 
called  world  sugar  prices  and  the  U.S. 
market  price.  The  term  “world  sugar 
market”  is  a  complete  misnomer. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  all  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world  is  either  consumed  in 
the  areas  in  which  produced,  or  sold  in 
protected  preferential  market  systems 
such  as  ours,  the  British,  the  Germans, 
and  the  French.  The  world  market  is 
really  just  a  dumping  market  in  which 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
plies,  which  are  not  required  within  the 
areas  of  production  or  not  required  with¬ 
in  protected  systems  are  traded.  As  a 
consequence  this  market  is  an  extremely 
volatile  and  unreliable  one. 

In  1962,  Congress  was  so  uncertain 
about  the  desirability  of  an  import  fee 
that  it  granted  permission  for  its  trial 
for  only  a  period  of  2  years.  Within  6 
months  after  passage  of  the  1962  amend¬ 
ments,  world  sugar  prices  doubled  from 
a  bit  over  2  cents  to  4.75  cents  and  by 
May  1963,  the  so-called  world  price  had 
reached  12.6  cents  per  pound.  By  de¬ 
priving  our  friendly  foreign  suppliers  of 
price  incentives  during  times  of  abund¬ 
ant  supply,  they  naturally  no  longer  felt 
the  obligation  to  hold  supplies  for  this 
market  at  the  price  level  provided  for  in 
the  Sugar  Act.  While  supplies  were 
made  available,  they  were  provided  at 
or  close  to  world  prices,  and  therefore, 
U.S.  prices  rose  sharply  to  the  highest 
levels  since  the  passage  of  the  first  Sugar 
Act  in  1934.  To  reinstitute  an  import  fee 
in  the  face  of  this  experience  is  to  do 
the  American  housewife,  the  bottler,  the 
baker,  and  the  candymaker  along  with 
their  millions  of  customers  a  marked  dis¬ 
service. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  tells  us 
that  if  his  import  fee  is  reinstituted,  the 
Treasury  will  enjoy  a  bounty  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $280  million  annually  or  a  total 
of  $1,400  million  during  the  life  of  the  act. 
He  does  this  by  assuming  that  present 
depressed  prices  in  the  so-called  world 
sugar  market  will  continue  throughout 
the  term  of  the  statute.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  unsupportable.  Recent  prices 
in  the  world  market  are  at  their  lowest 
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level  in  over  25  years,  and  inasmuch  as 
such  prices  are  far  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  major  export  areas,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  remain  at  such 
levels  for  very  long.  The  facts  are  that 
in  the  2V2  years  during  which  we  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  import  fee  following 
the  1962  amendments,  this  levy  yielded 
only  $38  million  whereas  the  proponents 
of  this  measure,  I  am  told,  had  boldly 
claimed  an  annual  yield  of  $180  mil¬ 
lion.  The  doubling  of  prices  to  consum¬ 
ers,  the  uncertainties  of  supply  and  the 
general  instability  in  the  market  proved 
costly  to  consumers.  Estimates  are  that 
our  consumers  paid  an  extra  $300  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  disastrous  import  fee 
experiment. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  domestic  indus¬ 
try  has,  in  the  past,  supported  an  im¬ 
port  fee.  The  facts  are  that,  when  the 
domestic  industry  met  earlier  this  year 
at  the  suggestion  of  both  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  industry  was  informed  by  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Agriculture  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  would  urge  legislation  contain¬ 
ing  an  import  fee.  As  a  consequence, 
the  industry,  most  of  it  reluctantly, 
agreed  to  the  imposition  of  an  import  fee 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  administration 
this  were  desirable.  This  reluctant 
agreement  was  given,  despite  our  recent 
experience  to  the  contrary,  provided  the 
level  of  such  an  import  fee  were  not  con¬ 
fiscatory,  meaning  by  that  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  difference  and  with  a 
ceiling  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Quite 
clearly,  the  decision  on  the  import  fee, 
when  finally  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  that  such  a  levy  was  undesir¬ 
able,  and  he  so  announced  this  position 
to  the  Ambassadors  from  Latin  America. 

I  am  told  that  the  domestic  sugar  indus¬ 
try  unanimously  supports  the  position  of 
the  President  and  the  administration 
that  the  reimposition  of  an  import  fee 
ought  not  be  legislated  and  that  we 
ought  not  repeat  our  recent  failures  to 
provide  sugar  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  Committee 
and  to  defeat  the  amendment  which 
would  have  us  ignore  our  foreign  policy 
commitments,  jeopardize  our  supplies  of 
sugar,  and  inevitably  raise  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers.  This  is  a  complex  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  the  domestic  provisions  rep¬ 
resent  the  consensus  which  all  of  us  seek 
whenever  greatly  divergent  interests  are 
involved.  The  domestic  provisions  rep¬ 
resent  inevitable  compromises  between 
competing  segments  of  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  and  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  executive  agencies 
concerned  with  sugar  matters. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
lovely  lady  who  comes  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11135  and  urge  my 


colleagues  to  support  this  measure.  This 
bill  is  of  vital  interest  to  our  State  and 
is  essential  for  the  economy  of  the 
people  of  my  State.  I  urge  all  Mem¬ 
bers  to  support  it. 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  has  been  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  our  Nation, 
to  the  point  where  not  only  is  sugar  the 
largest  industry  of  our  islands,  but 
Hawaii  is  the  major  sugar  producing 
State  of  the  Nation. 

Hawaii’s  eight  principal  islands  com¬ 
prise  6,423  square  miles,  slightly  larger 
than  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
combined.  Only  about  one-twelfth  of 
this  area  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  and 
only  four  of  the  islands  produce  sugar¬ 
cane. 

Even  now,  some  231,000  acres  comprise 
the  total  cane  land  area.  Yet  that  area 
is  so  productive,  and  the  application  of 
scientific  agriculture  is  so  intense,  that 
slightly  more  than  100,000  acres  of  cane 
harvested  each  year  now  provide  more 
than  10  million  tons  of  cane  and  more 
than  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar.  These  are 
record  high  yields  for  the  sugar  growing 
areas  of  the  world. 

Hawaiian  production  represents  rough¬ 
ly  2  percent  of  world  production  and 
more  than  one-tenth  of  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion.  About  $200  million  of  capital  has 
been  invested  in  this  major  industry  of 
the  islands  since  World  War  II,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  economy  in  1963  were  about 
$188  million.  The  annual  payroll,  going 
to  about  13,000  year-round  employees, 
is  in  excess  of  $60  million.  Applied  scien¬ 
tific  technology,  mechanization,  high 
yields  per  acre,  and  exceptional  pay  per 
hour  for  labor  are  characteristics  which 
make  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  out¬ 
standing  in  comparison  with  mainland 
production  or  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world. 

Sugarcane  is  an  old,  old  story  in  Ha¬ 
waii.  Apparently  it  was  brought  to  these 
islands  either  at  the  time  of  original 
settlement,  perhaps  as  early  as  500  A.D., 
or  during  the  period  down  to  about  1300 
A.D.,  when  voyages  to  and  from  Tahiti 
were  thought  to  have  continued.  Bota¬ 
nists  hold  that  it  was  one  of  25  plants 
introduced  in  ancient  times. 

When  Captain  Cook  discovered  the 
islands  in  1778  he  noted  “several  plan¬ 
tations  of  sugarcane”  growing  on  high 
ground.  However,  no  sugar  was  made 
from  the  cane.  It  apparently  was  used 
as  a  kind  of  hedge  around  garden 
patches,  and  pieces  were  broken  off  and 
chewed  for  their  sweet  sap. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  beginnings 
are  difficult.  This  certainly  was  true  for 
sugar  production  in  Hawaii.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  ref¬ 
erences  to  sugar  production  in  the  islands 
were  fleeting.  There  was  some  experi¬ 
mentation  in  1802  by  Chinese,  who  tried 
to  produce  sugar  on  the  island  of  Lanai 
with  a  crude  granite  roller  and  a  few 
boiling  pans.  Lanai  even  today  is  not 
productive  of  sugar. 

A  few  individual  attempts  to  manufac¬ 
ture  sugar  were  noted  including  that  of 
an  Italian  resident,  who  in  1823,  made 
sugar  by  pounding  cane  with  stone  beat¬ 
ers  on  the  boards  used  by  Hawaiians  for 
rnalypg  poi  and  then  boiling  the  juice 
down  to  crystals. 
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It  took  severe  tests  and  several  failures 
before  sugar  was  firmly  established  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century,  and  great 
labor  and  infinite  ingenuity  to  establish 
and  extend  the  first  cane  plantations. 

In  1825,  John  Wilkinson,  an  English¬ 
man,  set  out  a  small  cane  plantation.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  dead  by  1827,  the  juice  of 
his  first  cane  crop  was  converted  to 
rum — at  which  the  royal  government  or¬ 
dered  that  the  plantation’s  still  be  bro¬ 
ken,  its  cane  plowed  under,  and  the  land 
planted  to  sweet  potatoes. 

Three  young  New  Englanders  incorpo¬ 
rated  themselves  as  Ladd  &  Co.  in  1835 
and  set  out  to  produce  sugar  on  980  acres 
of  land  they  leased  from  the  Hawaiian 
king  for  50  years  at  $300  a  year.  They 
went  bankrupt,  although  about  a  third 
of  their  tract  has  since  proved  to  be  good 
cane  land.  Their  plantation,  Koloa  on 
the  island  of  Kauai,  proved  to  be  Ha¬ 
waii’s  first  permanent  plantation.  It  ex¬ 
ported  4,286  pounds  of  sugar  and  2,700 
gallons  of  molasses  in  1837  and  was  final¬ 
ly  merged  with  another  plantation.  Tru¬ 
ly,  the  adventure  of  producing  sugar  in 
Hawaii  in  those  days  was  not  for  the 
fainthearted. 

There  was  perseverance,  however.  By 
1838,  there  were  20  small  sugar  mills  in 
operation  in  the  islands,  of  which  18  were 
animal  powered  and  two  were  water- 
powered.  During  the  California  gold 
rush,  sugar  prices  rose  to  as  much  as 
20  cents  a  pound,  and  Hawaii,  in  1851, 
exported  162  tons  of  sugar. 

From  this  small  beginning,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  was 
rapid  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  Even  then,  mechanical 
improvements  through  the  use  of  modern 
technology  were  a  major  factor. 

The  first  sugar  centrifugal,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  invention  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  sugar  industry  was  intro¬ 
duced;  it  separated  sugar  crystals  from 
molasses  by  its  whirling  action.  The 
first  steam  engine  was  installed  in  1853 
and  the  first  steam  mill  in  1857.  Exports 
climbed  to  913  tons  in  1859,  then  declined 
to  722  tons  in  the  next  year. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  vacuum 
pan  in  1863,  together  with  the  stimulus 
provided  by  the  vast  Civil  War  market 
in  the  United  States,  resulted  in  exports 
of  8,869  tons  in  1866.  Thereafter,  pro¬ 
duction  trended  sharply  upward,  except 
for  a  few  drought  years. 

The  fascination  of  the  establishment 
of  this  new  enterprise  attracted  a  wide 
diversity  of  pioneers.  Among  them  were 
young  New  Englanders,  the  sons  of  early 
missionaries  to  Hawaii,  American  sea 
captains,  the  son  of  a  president  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Irishmen,  Englishmen  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  They  included  bookkeepers  and 
bankers  as  well  as  others  with  agri¬ 
cultural  backgrounds. 

As  the  need  for  labor  grew  in  the 
burgeoning  industry,  300  Chinese  arrived 
from  Hong  Kong  in  1852,  to  be  followed 
by  500  more  in  1865.  This  was  the  start 
of  a  long  line  of  immigrants  to  the 
islands,  called  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields 
and  mills. 

It  is  estimated  that  46,000  Chinese  mi¬ 
grated  to  Hawaii  between  1864  and  1900, 
of  whom  8,000  came  from  the  mainland 
United  States  rather  than  directly  from 
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China.  More  than  half  came  unassisted, 
and  slightly  more  than  half  of  them  re¬ 
turned  home  after  fulfilling  their  con¬ 
tracts.  The  others  tended  to  congregate 
in  Hawaii’s  urban  areas,  and  it  was  es¬ 
timated  that  14,000  of  the  20,000  Chinese 
in  Hawaii  in  1886  were  in  Honolulu, 
either  in  trade  or  raising  truck  vege¬ 
tables  in  small  farms  just  outside  the 
city  proper. 

Japanese  migration  began  in  1868, 
when  the  Hawaiian  consul  in  Japan  ar¬ 
ranged  for  148  laborers  to  come  to 
Hawaii.  It  was  20  years  before  others 
followed  them,  however. 

Rapid  expansion  of  Hawaiian  sugar 
production  continued  through  the  final 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  After  un¬ 
successful  attempts  in  1848  and  1852, 
the  Hawaiian  Government  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  1876.  That  trade  agree¬ 
ment  admitted  sugar  duty  free  to  the 
American  consumer  market. 

Subsequently,  land  for  sugar  cane  was 
substantially  increased  by  the  use  of  ir¬ 
rigation  on  four  of  the  islands;  and  the 
irrigation  also  increased  the  reliable  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
used. 


The  first  and  most  famous  irrigation 
project  in  Hawaii  was  the  Hamakua 
Ditch,  which  was  17  miles  long  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  moving  40  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  It  was  built  by  Alexander 
and  Baldwin,  sons  of  early  American 
missionaries,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  to  tap 
the  rainfall  of  nearby  mountains  to  water 
their  then  barren  plantation  in  the  hot 
but  dry  lowland  plain  of  central  Maui. 

This  success  prompted  the  California 
capitalist  Spreckels  to  build  another 
ditch  on  Maui,  this  one  30  miles  long  and 
capable  of  delivering  50  million  gallons 
of  water  daily. 

Subsequent  irrigation  projects  in¬ 
volved  great  tunnels  through  mountains, 
miles  and  miles  of  pipes,  inverted  si¬ 
phons,  large  reservoirs,  and  even  port¬ 
able  ditches.  Water  from  wells  for  irri¬ 
gation  started  in  1879,  when  the  first 
artesian  well  was  put  down.  Eventually, 
hundreds  of  pump  and  well  combina¬ 
tions  dotted  the  drier  cane  areas  of  the 
islands,  providing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  daily. 

The  efforts  to  irrigate  also  spotlight 
the  growing  importance  of  the  use  of 
science  to  increase  productivity.  The 


irrigated  lands  were  assured  of  reliable 
growth  conditions  for  a  large  segment 
of  the  acreage  growing  cane.  Breeding 
work  resulted  in  new  cane  varieties  which 
yielded  higher  tonnage  per  acre  and 
juice  with  a  greater  sugar  content  than 
the  original  varieties.  Chemists  were 
employed  by  the  industry.  Commercial 
fertilizers  were  introduced.  As  a  result, 
the  first  100,000-ton  sugar  crop  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  1886,  to  be  followed  by  the  first 
250,000-ton  crop  only  11  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  the  sugar  industry’s  labor 
needs  continued  to  feed  tire  famous  Ha¬ 
waii  melting  pot.  Portuguese  immigrant 
families  had  arrived  in  1878,  mostly  from 
the  island  of  Madeira.  German  immi¬ 
grants  followed  them  in  1881.  After  for¬ 
mal  arrangements  were  made  between 
the  governments  in  1885,  the  major  Japa¬ 
nese  immigration  began  in  earnest.  By 
1907,  more  than  180,000  Japanese  had 
come  to  Hawaii  to  work,  of  whom  about 
126,000  had  left  to  return  home.  By 
1913,  the  number  of  Portuguese  immi¬ 
grants  had  swelled  to  20,000  men,  women 
and  children,  with  the  majority  of  them 
again  coming  from  Portugal’s  island 
provinces. 


Chart  I-A. —  Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  1908-63 


Cane  used  for  sugar 

Sugar  produced 

Raw  value 
96°  sugar 
made  per 
short  tons 
of  cane 

Recovery  of 
equivalent 
refined 
sugar  from 
cane 
ground 

Production  year  (beginning  Oct  J, 
ending  Sept.  30) 

Tons  sugar 
per  acre 

Tons  cane 
per  ton 
sugar 

Total  cane 
land  area 

Acreage 

harvested 

Average 
yield  per 
acre  - 

Production 

Converted 
to  96°  raw 
value  . 

Equivalent 

refined 

1908-09  . . . 

5. 14 

7.42 

Acres 

201, 641 

209.469 
214, 312 
216,  345 
215,  741 

217. 470 
239,  800 
246,332 
247,  476 
246,813 
239,844 
247,  838 

Acres 

106, 127 
110,  247 

112,  796 
113,866 

113,  548 

Short  tons 
38.2 

Short  tons 

4, 050, 000 
4, 122, 000 
4, 623, 000 
4,  711,000 

4,  445,  000 

5,  000,  000 
5, 184, 393 

4,  859,  424 

5,  220,  000 
4,  855, 804 
4, 744,  070 
4, 473, 498 

4,  657, 222 

5,  088,  062 

Short  tons 
545, 738 
529,  940 
582, 196 
607, 863 
556, 654 
624, 165 
650, 970 

Short  tons 
510, 048 
495, 282 
544, 120 
568,109 

Pounds 

270 

Percent 

12.  59 

1909-10 . . . . . 

4.  81 

7.78 

37.4 

257 

12.  02 

1910-11 . . . . . . 

5. 16 

7.94 

41.0 

252 

11.  77 

1911-12 _ _ _ _ 

5.34 

7.75 

41.4 

258 

12.  06 

1912-13. . . 

4.90 

7.99 

39. 1 

520,  249 
583,  345 
608,  397 
557,  679 
611,591 
544, 117 
567,  465 
523, 379 
510,  547 
578,  010 
517, 954 
669,  097 
730,  000 
752,  020 
777,  258 

250 

11.  70 

1913-14. . . . . 

5.54 

8.01 

112,  700 
113, 164 
115,  419 
117, 468 
119,  785 
119,  679 

44.4 

250 

11.  67 

1914-15 . . . . . 

5.75 

7.  96 

45.8 

251 

11.  74 

1915-16 . . . 

5. 17 

8. 14 

42.1 

596;  703 
654,  388 
582, 192 
607, 174 

246 

11.  48 

1916-17. . . . . 

5.57 

7.98 

44.4 

251 

11.  72 

1917-18 . . . . . . 

4.86 

8.34 

40.5 

240 

11.  21 

1918-19 _ 

6.07 

7.81 

39.6 

256 

11.  96 

1919-20 . . . 

4.  91 

7.98 

114, 105 
113,  056 
124, 124 
114, 182 
111,581 
120,632 
122,  309 
124,542 

39.2 

560, 379 
546,  273 
618,  457 
554, 199 

251 

11.  71 

1920-21 . . . . 

4.83 

8.53 

236,  510 
228,519 
235, 134 
231,862 
240,  597 
237, 774 
234,809 
240,  769 
239, 858 
242,761 
251,633 
251,  876 

41.2 

235 

10.  96 

1921-22 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4.98 

8.23 

41.0 

243 

11.  36 

1922-23... . . . . . 

4.  85 

8.23 

39.9 

4,  659, 819 

5,  661,  000 

6,  297,  000 
6, 495,  686 
6,992,082 

7,  707,  330 

7,  447,  494 
7, 853,  439 
8, 485, 183 
8, 865,  323 

8,  566,  781 

243 

11.  36 

1923-24 _ _ _ _ _ 

6.42 

7.91 

50.7 

715,  918 

253 

11.82 
11.  59 

1924-25 _ _ _ _ 

6.  47 

8.06 

52.2 

781,000 
804, 644 
831,  648 
920, 887 
925, 140 
939,  287 
1,  018,  047 
1, 067,  303 

248 

1925-26 . . . _ . 

6.58 

8.07 

53.1 

248 

11.  58 

1926-27.. . . . 

6.68 

8.  41 

56. 1 

238 

11. 12 

1927-28. . . . . . 

7.00 

8.  37 

131,534 
129, 131 

58.6 

860,  661 
864,  636 

239 

11. 17 

1928-29 . . . . 

7.16 

8.05 

57.7 

248 

11.  61 

1929-30 . 

7.02 

8.36 

133, 840 

58.7 

877,  868 
951,  467 
988, 155 
994,  045 

239 

11. 18 

1930-31... . . . . . . . 

7.  43 

8.33 

137, 037 
139,  744 
144, 959 

61.9 

240 

11.21 

1931-32 . . . . 

7.57 

8.38 

63.4 

239 

11. 15 

1932-33 . 

7.34 

8.05 

254,563 

59.1 

1, 063,  605 
127,  317 

248 

11.60 

1933  (Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31) . 

118,  990 

Chart  I— B .—Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  1908-63 


Tons  sugar 

Tons  cane 

Total  cane 

Cane  used  for  sugar 

Sugar  produced 

Raw  value 
96°  sugar 

Recovery  of 
equivalent 
refined 
sugar  from 
cane 
ground 

Production  year  (beginning  Jan.  1) 

per  acre 

per  ton 
sugar 

land  acre 

Acreage 

harvested 

Average 
yield  per 
acre 

Production 

Converted 
to  96°  raw 
value 

Equivalent 

refined 

made  per 
short  tons 
of  cane 

1934 _ _ 

7. 14 

8.33 

Acres 

252, 237 

Acres 

134, 318 

Short  tons 
59.5 

Short  tons 

7,  992,  260 

Short  tons 
959, 337 

Short  tons 
896,  596 

Pounds 

240 

Percent 

11.22 

1935 _ _ 

7.82 

8. 67 

246, 491 

126, 116 

67.8 

8,  555,  424 

986,  849 

922, 309 

231 

10.  78 

1936 . . . 

7.  97 

8. 80 

245,  891 

130, 828 

70.1 

9, 170,  279 

1,  042,  316 

974, 149 

227 

10.62 

1937 _ _ 

7.  46 

9.32 

240,  833 

126,  671 

69.5 

8,  802,  716 

944,  382 

882,  619 

215 

10.03 

1938 _ _ _ _ 

6.92 

9.  39 

238,  302 

135,  978 

65.0 

8,  835,  370 

941,  293 

879,  732 

213 

9.96 

1939 _ 

7. 18 

8.66 

235,  227 

138,  440 

62.2 

8,  609,  543 

994, 173 

929, 154 

231 

10.  79 

1940 _ 

7. 16 

8.  76 

235, 110 

136,  417 

62.7 

8, 557,  216 

976,  677 

912,  802 

228 

10. 67 

1941 _ 

7.  24 

9.  04 

238,  111 

130,  768 

65.5 

8,  559,  797 

947, 190 

885, 244 

221 

10.34 

1942 . 

7.58 

9. 10 

225, 199 

114,  745 

69.0 

7.  918,  342 

870,  099 

813, 195 

220 

10.27 

1943 _ _ _ _ 

7.  79 

9.  24 

220,  928 

113,754 

71.9 

8, 185,  400 

885, 640 

827,  719 

216 

10.11 

1944 _ 

7.99 

8.  95 

216,  072 

109,  522 

71.5 

7,  832, 185 

874,  047 

817,  726 

223 

10.44 

1945. . . 

7.96 

8.98 

211,  331 

103, 173 

71.4 

7, 371, 158 

821,  216 

767,  509 

223 

10.41 

1946 . 

8.06 

8.83 

208, 376 

84,379 

71.1 

6,  002, 127 

680,  073 

635,  596 

227 

10. 59 

1947 . . . 

7.  72 

9.11 

211,  624 

113, 020 

70.3 

7,  942,  216 

872, 187 

815, 146 

220 

10.26 

1948 _ 

8.  36 

9.03 

206,  650 

100,  042 

75.4 

7,  542,  613 

835, 107 

780,  491 

221 

10.35 

1949 . . 

8.76 

8.44 

213, 354 

108,  794 

73.9 

8,  046,  941 

955, 890 

893, 376 

238 

11.10 

1950 _ _ 

8.78 

8.61 

220,383 

109,405 

74.7 

8, 174,821 

960,961 

898,114 

235 

10.99 

25808 
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Chart  I-B. — Cane  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  1908-63 — Continued 


October  12,  1965 


Cane  used  lor  sugar 

Sugar  produced 

Raw  value 
96°  sugar 
made  per 
short  tons 
of  cane 

Recovery  of 
equivalent 
refined 
sugar  from 
cane 
ground 

Production  year  (beginning  Jan  X) 

Tons  sugar 
per  acre 

Tons  cane 
per  ton 
sugar 

Total  cane 
land  area 

Acreage 

harvested 

Average 
yield  per 
acre 

Production 

Converted 
to  96°  raw 
value 

Equivalent 

refined 

1051 _ _ _ - 

9.09 

8. 51 

Acres 

221, 212 

Acres 

109,  494 

Short  tons 
77 .4 

Short  tons 

8, 477,  201 

Short  tons 
995,  759 

Short  tons 
930, 636 

Pounds 

235 

Percent 

10.  98 

1952 _ 

9.  44 

8.  52 

221, 990 

108,  089 

80.4 

8,  693,  920 

1,  020, 450 

953, 712 

235 

10.  97 

1953 _ 

10.15 

8. 19 

221,  642 

108, 337 

83.1 

9,  003,  967 

1,  099,  316 

1,027,421 

244 

11.41 

1954 _ __ _ _ _ _ 

10.  02 

8.75 

220,  138 

107, 480 

87.75 

9,  431,781 

1,  077,  347 

1,  006, 889 

228 

10.68 

1955 _ 

10.  74 

8.  66 

218,819 

106, 180 

92.94 

9, 867, 978 

1.140,112 

1,  065,  525 

231 

10.  79 

1956 _ 

10.28 

9.  01 

220,  606 

106, 956 

92.65 

9, 909,  990 

1,  099,  543 

1,  027, 633 

222 

10.  37 

1957 _ _ _ 

10. 16 

8.71 

221, 336 

106,  742 

88.51 

9, 447,  647 

1,  084,  646 

1,013,710 

230 

10.73 

1958 _ _ 

9.09 

9.87 

221,  6S3 

84, 136 

89.  77 

7, 552, 750 

764,  953 

714,  925 

203 

9.  47 

1959 _ 

8.83 

9.  66 

222,  588 

110,371 

85.  31 

9, 416,  225 

974,  632 

910,  891 

207 

9.67 

1960 _ _ 

9.03 

9.  20 

224,  617 

103, 584 

83. 15 

8,  613, 317 

935, 744 

874,  546 

217 

10.86 

1961 _ 

10.09 

8.78 

227,  027 

108,  320 

88.  5.8 

9,  595,  342 

1,092,  481 

1,021,033 

228 

11.39 

1962 _ _ _ _ 

10.31 

8.78 

228,  926 

108,  600 

90.36 

9, 812,  580 

1, 120,011 

1,046,762 

228 

11.41 

1963 _ 

10.25 

9. 12 

231,  321 

107, 436 

93. 39 

10,  033,  969 

1, 100,  768 

1,  028,  777 

219 

10.97 

In  the  20th  century,  the  history  of 
Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  has  continued 
along  the  lines  set  down  for  it  earlier. 

Use  of  the  most  modern  technology 
has  continued  the  upward  trend  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  two  World  Wars  have  pro¬ 
vided  both  stimulus  and  some 
dislocations.  Since  1937,  because  sugar 
prices  had  fluctuated  widely,  new  legis¬ 
lation  to  meet  this  problem  became 
necessary. 

The  discovery  of  new  and  improved 
techniques  brought  more  land,  previous¬ 
ly  considered  worthless,  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Once 
again,  the  call  for  labor  went  out,  and  in 
1906  the  last  influx,  that  of  Filipino 
labor,  commenced.  By  1910  there  were 
2,361  Filipinos  in  Hawaii,  the  total  rising 


to  66,049  in  1931,  when  Filipino  men 
comprised  the  bulk  of  plantation  labor. 
Their  recruitment  was  carefully 
planned.  Pay  and  living  conditions  were 
publicized.  Immigrants  had  to  pay  their 
own  way  over,  although  they  were  prom¬ 
ised  their  passage  home  after  720  days  of 
work  within  a  3-year  period. 

The  pattern  of  development  in  the 
islands  has  been  such  as  to  develop  large 
units  that  could  respond  to  long-range 
planning  and  operations  utilizing  mod¬ 
em  technology.  As  sugar  boomed  after 
the  1879  reciprocity  treaty,  the  farmers 
turned  to  Honolulu  merchants  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  help,  resulting  finally  in  a 
present-day  network  of  26  separate 
sugar  plantation  companies,  plus  about 
1,200  independent  cane  planters. 


Chart  II. — Sugarcane  acreage,  acreage  harvested,  production,  average  number  of  adult 
hourly  rated  employees,  and  total  man-days  of  all  hourly  rated  employees  on  Hawaiian 
sugar  plantations 


1940 

1945 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1963 

235, 110 
136, 417 
976, 677 
35,062 

8, 870, 704 

211, 331 
103, 174 
821, 216 
20,  806 

6, 350, 489 

220, 383 
109, 405 
960,  961 
20, 258 

5,  069, 682 

218,  819 
106,180 
1, 140,112 
16, 773 

3,896,761 

224, 617 
103,  584 
935, 744 
12,  111 

2,917,459 

228, 926 
107, 436 
1, 100, 768 
10, 722 

2, 582, 706 

Acreage  harvested . 

Production,  96°  tons.--  - . 

Adult  hourly  rated  employees _  — 

Total  man-days,  hourly  rated  em¬ 
ployees .  . .  --- 

Technical  progress  continues  to  be  the 
keynote  to  improved  production.  As  a 
result,  in  the  1960’s  Hawaii  has  produced 
bigger  yields  on  small  acreages  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world. 

The  harvest  sugar  acreage  in  Hawaii 
reached  an  average  yield  of  nearly  95 
tons  of  cane  an  acre  in  1964.  Because 
cane  is  a  2-year  crop  in  Hawaii,  halving 
this  gives  a  comparison  of  42.5  tons  per 
acre  with  the  29-ton  average  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  32-ton  yield  for  Florida,  and  the 
33-ton  yield  for  Puerto  Rico. 

One  of  the  newer  technical  develop¬ 
ments  is  the  use  of  overhead  irrigation, 
which  is  adaptable  to  areas  not  easily 
irrigated  by  earlier  methods  and  which 
apparently  requires  only  one-fourth  as 
much  water  as  would  be  used  with  ditch 
irrigation.  This  has  led  to  the  use  of 
some  additional  land  for  sugarcane. 

In  addition,  replanting  with  improved 
cane  varieties  continues,  and  new  and 
improved  loading  machinery,  unloading 
equipment,  boilers,  and  other  machinery 
are  being  installed.  And  new  tests  are 
being  conducted  on  techniques  of  load¬ 
ing,  cutting  seed,  utilizing  bagasse — 
sugarcane  waste — and  mill  processing. 


The  continuing  importance  of  techno¬ 
logical  advances  is  of  major  importance 
in  the  light  of  tight  limitations  on  land 
resources.  From  a  high  of  250,000  acres 
in  1932-33,  sugarcane  acreage  in  Hawaii 
declined  to  less  than  207,000  in  1948  be¬ 
fore  rising  again  to  more  than  231,000 
acres  in  1963.  It  is  believed  that  only 
about  250,000  acres  throughout  the  State 
can  ever  be  used  profitably  for  sugar¬ 
cane  production,  in  the  light  of  present 
sugar  prices. 

Growing  hand  in  hand  with  modern 
plantation  technology  has  been  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  industrial  relations  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  labor  organizations  that  has 
seen  Hawaii’s  sugar  workers  become  the 
highest  paid  in  any  sugar  growing  area. 
Hawaii’s  sugar  plantation  and  mill  work¬ 
ers  are  represented  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  &  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union. 

The  Hawaii  plantation  worker  is  em¬ 
ployed  the  year  around.  He  produces 
more  and  gets  paid  more.  His  hourly 
earnings  are  from  one-third  to  three 
times  higher  than  field  workers’  earn¬ 
ings  in  other  sugar  producing  areas  of 
America,  and  vastly  above  those  of  for¬ 


eign  sugar  producing  areas.  In  addition, 
there  are  fringe  benefits  of  medical  care, 
paid  vacations  and  holidays,  insurance 
and  pensions. 

In  1963,  the  average  daily  wage  of  non- 
supervisory  employees  in  the  Hawaii 
sugar  industry  was  $16  68,  with  fringe 
benefits  valued  at  another  $5  a  day. 
This  $21.68  total  in  1963  rose  to  an  es¬ 
timated  $24.10  a  day  in  1965. 

A  recent  1-year  collective  bargaining 
contract  covering  employees  of  25 
plantations  provided  for  wage  increases 
of  7  cents  an  hour,  starting  February 
1,  1965;  an  additional  paid  holiday  on 
the  day  before  New  Year’s;  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  industry’s  dental  health  in¬ 
surance  plan  for  children  of  employees. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  average  hourly  cash 
earnings  of  field  workers  in  Hawaii’s 
sugar  industry  was  $2.22  in  1964,  com¬ 
pared  to  $1.29  for  beet  area  workers, 
and  that  in  1965  Hawaii’s  cane  field 
workers  will  be  earning  $2.30  an  hour, 
compared  to  $1.35  for  beet  workers. 

Meanwhile,  the  sugar  shortages  of 
1962-63  have  developed  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  for  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry.  Sur¬ 
plus  supplies  became  troublesome  for 
western  sugarbeet  growers  who  had  ex¬ 
panded  production  from  2,213,000  tons 
in  1957  to  3,110,000  tons  in  1963  as  the 
result  of  lifting  or  acreage  restrictions. 
Much  of  this  must  be  marketed  in  the 
same  western  areas  of  the  United  States 
in  which  Hawaii’s  cane  sugar  is  sold.  At 
the  same  time,  the  price  of  sugar  has 
dropped  from  its  scarcity  highs  to  a  more 
normal  level. 

The  agreement  among  sugar  industry 
segments  on  recommended  legislation 
would  appear  to  solve  these  problems  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  Hawaii’s  cane 
producers  as  well  as  to  the  sugarbeet 
growers  of  the  Western  States. 

In  addition,  it  is  indicated  that 
Hawaiian  cane  growers  will  continue  to 
depend,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  on  ef¬ 
ficient  utilization  of  the  latest  and  best 
in  technology.  Fully  25  varieties  of 
specially  bred  cane  occupy  important 
acreages  in  Hawaii.  Applied  science 
continues  to  be  related  to  fertilization, 
irrigation,  and  insect  and  disease  con¬ 
trol. 

Management  engineers  continue  to 
apply  themselves  to  new  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  methods  of  producing,  harvesting, 
transporting,  and  milling  cane.  Major 
savings  have  been  realized  in  bulk  sugar 
unloading  costs. 
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The  1964  sugar  crop  of  1,178,770  tons 
set  a  new  record  high,  breaking  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  1,140,112  tons  established  in  1955. 
It  produced  the  highest  amount  of  sugar 
production  per  acre  in  the  world,  with 
its  10.64  tons  per  acre,  just  one-tenth  of 
a  ton  lower  than  the  record  figure  of 
10.74  tons  set  in  1955.  Cane  land  in  pro¬ 
duction  reached  a  post-World  War  II 
high  of  233,145  acres,  while  total  acres 
harvested  amounted  to  110,759  acres. 

Because  of  the  drop  in  sugar  prices,  re¬ 
ceipts  are  estimated  at  about  $157  mil¬ 
lion  which  is  equal  to  1962  but  well  below 
the  $188  million  recorded  in  1963. 

So  it  is  that  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry 
maintains  its  position  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world  in  the  face  of 
the  constant  fluctuation  of  price,  com¬ 
petitive  position,  and  international  re¬ 
lations  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend 
since  its  inception. 

We  in  Hawaii  proudly  look  forward  to 
continuation  of  this  success  story  far 
into  the  future,  with  advantageous  re¬ 
sults  to  the  State  and  its  citizens  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  Nation. 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stal- 
baum]. 

(Mr.  STALBAUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
md>rks  ) 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  have  not  disturbed  myself  with 
the  presentations  of  lobbyists  I  am  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  treatment  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  one  country  who  would  not 
operate  through  a  lobbyist  but  preferred 
to  work  through  her  Embassy.  That 
country  is  Argentina. 

This  matter  was  not  brought  up  at  the 
time  of  our  committee  action  because  I — 
and  probably  many  others  on  the  com¬ 
mittee — had  the  impression  that  Argen¬ 
tina  was  not  interested  in  our  market  for 
their  sugar.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  coun¬ 
try  should  be  permitted  to  present  its 
case  in  such  manner  as  it  desires. 

As  a  result  of  Argentina’s  nonappear¬ 
ance  we  were  not  aware  of  her  case — 
and  in  my  opinion  she  has  a  good  one. 

In  1963  Argentina  shipped  216,000  tons 
to  us — in  a  year  when  world  factors  were 
not  always  favorable  to  our  market.  In 
1964  she  fulfilled  her  quota  of  20,000  tons 
and  this  year  in  the  first  9  months — 
1965 — she  has  already  filed  her  quota 
of  66,000  tons.  On  the  basis  of  this  I 
feel  that  the  statement  on  page  4  of  the 
report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  stating 
that  Argentina  is  an  erratic  producer  is 
unfair.  She  has  always  met  her  obliga¬ 
tion  to  us.  Contrast  this  with  Brazil 
who  shipped  184,000  tons  in  1964  but 
was  given  a  quota  of  341,000  tons,  or 
Venezuela,  who  did  not  ship  us  any  sugar 
in  1964  but  was  given  a  quota  of  31,000 
tons. 

In  spite  of  shipping  216,000  tons  in 
1963,  20,000  tons  in  1964,  and  66,000  tons 
in  1965  the  committee  assigned  Argen¬ 
tina  a  quota  of  only  21,485  tons.  The 
original  recommendation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  for  nearly  64,000 
tons.  This  cut  from  64,000  tons  to  21,- 


000-plus  tons  does  not  square  with  her 
shipments  to  us. 

During  the  past  4  years  six  nations  in 
South  America  sold  sugar  to  us.  In  total 
shipment  Argentina  ranked  third — after 
Peru  and  Brazil. 

Yet — when  the  quotas  were  established 
Argentina  received  the  lowest  quota  of 
the  six  countries.  Even  Venezuela, 
which  had  shipped  only  3,000  tons  a  year 
for  the  past  4  years,  received  a  quota 
nearly  10,000  tons  a  year  higher  than  did 
Argentina. 

I  regret  that  these  factors  were  not 
known  at  the  time  of  the  committee’s 
deliberation.  Had  they  been  known  to 
me  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have  favored 
giving  Argentina  more  consideration 
than  she  received. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  on  page  7  of 
their  report  “The  Development  of  For¬ 
eign  Sugar  Quotas  in  H.R.  11135,”  state 
that  they  have  “tried  to  keep  as  much  of 
the  foreign  sugar  quota  as  possible  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.”  This  is  laud¬ 
able.  I  only  regret  that  the  only  coun¬ 
try  who  did  not  hire  a  lobbyist  seems  to 
be  the  most  unfairly  treated  of  all  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  this  occurred. 
In  1962  the  Honey  Bee  Act  had  to  be 
passed  after  the  Sugar  Act  in  order  that 
Argentina  be  assigned  any  quota  at  all. 

The  following  figures  give  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  recommendations  with  the 
committee  approved  bill  H.R.  11135  for 
sugar  quota  for  South  American  nations, 
as  well  as  a  comparison  of  the  shipments 
of  the  seven  South  American  nations  for 
the  years  1961  through  1964  as  compared 
with  the  recommended  quota: 

Comparison  of  XJ.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommendation  and  committee- 
approved  bill  (H.R.  11135)  for  sugar  quotas 
for  South  American  Tuitions 


[In  tons] 


USDA 

shipments 

Committee 

Peru _  _ _ 

Brazil . .  .  ... _ 

240, 824 
221,658 
63,685 
49, 770 
27, 829 
2,676 

0 

272, 013 
340, 925 
21,485 
50, 267 
42, 970 
30, 809 
4,054 

Argentina _  .... 

Ecuador 

Colombia  _ _ ...  _ 

Venezuela _  _  _ 

Bolivia _  ....  . . 

Comparison  of  average  annual  shipments  to 
the  United  States  by  South  American  na¬ 
tions  ( 1961-64 )  and  quotas  as  established 
by  committee-approved  bill  (H.R.  11135 ) 


[In  tons] 


1961-64 

shipments 

Committee 

Peru _ _  .  ...  ... 

441,  750 

272, 013 

Brazil  _  . 

340,  250 

340.  925 

Argentina  _ _ 

64,  750 

21,  485 

Ecuador.  _ 

54.  000 

50,  267 

Colombia _ 

46,  250 

42,  970 

Venezuela  _  .  ...  ...  _ 

3.  000 

30.  809 

Bolivia _  .  _  . _ 

0 

4,054 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga] 
a  distinguished  member  of  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

hie  rpmnrhe  I 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 


although  the  hour  is  late,  since  I  have 
waited  all  afternoon  for  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  address  the  House,  I  ask  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  H.R.  11135, 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1965,  no  one  has  ade¬ 
quately  described  the  conditions  that 
would  prevail  if  the  proposed  legislation 
is  defeated.  It  is  true  that  existing  legis¬ 
lation  continues  until  December  31,  1966. 
However,  if  this  bill  fails  the  greatest  suf¬ 
ferers  will  be  our  own  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  of  sugar.  It  will  mean  that  they  will 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  market  do¬ 
mestically  an  additionally  580,000  tons 
each  year,  for  the  next  5  years,  out  of 
their  large  surplus  stock.  And  to  make 
matters  worse  this  580,000  tons,  unless 
this  bill  is  passed,  will  have  to  be  brought 
from  foreign  producers.  This  bill  is 
needed  to  help  our  own  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  price  of  sugar  is  now  about  2 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  United  States 
pays  over  6  cents  a  pound  for  imported 
sugar  into  this  country.  Actually,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  world 
price  of  sugar  will  continue  at  this  low 
level.  In  late  1963  and  early  1964  the 
price  of  sugar  in  world  markets  rose  to 
12  cents  a  pound,  and  exporters  to  the 
United  States  sold  their  sugar  for  less 
than  they  could  have  obtained  in  other 
markets.  No  one  knows  when  this  situ¬ 
ation  will  be  repeated.  If  this  happens, 
our  foreign  suppliers  will  not  gain  a 
windfall,  as  has  been  alleged  here  by  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  but  will  suf¬ 
fer  a  loss.  We  need  to  bear  this  in  mind 
because  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
present  low  level  in  the  world  market  will 
continue.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  present  low  world  sugar 
prices,  which  is  below  production  costs 
in  all  exporting  countries,  will  continue 
over  the  next  5  years. 

As  producers  in  the  higher-cost  coun¬ 
tries  cut  back  their  production  in  the 
face  of  today’s  low  prices,  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  cut  back  too  far  again,  as  it 
was  in  1963.  World  prices  may  again 
shoot  up  8  to  10  cents  a  pound  if  a  little 
too  much  adjustment  is  made  in  produc¬ 
tion.  If  and  when  this  happens  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.R.  11135  will  stabilize  U.S. 
supplies  and  prices,  with  savings  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

H.R.  11135  recognizes  that  as  a  matter 
of  national  security  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  sugar  requirements  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  United  States  without 
resort  to  a  high  protective  tariff.  It  as¬ 
sures  U.S.  consumers  a  plentiful  and 
stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  also  permits  friendly  foreign 
countries  to  participate  equitably  in 
supplying  the  U.S.  sugar  market. 

Without  sugar  legislation  of  this  type, 
U.S.  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  producers 
would  be  subject  to  wide  swings  in  prices, 
and  probably  would  be  operating  at  a  loss 
most  of  the  years  due  to  competition 
from  low-cost  sugar  producing  areas 
near  the  equator. 

Although  it  is  common  practice  to 
speak  of  a  world  price  for  sugar,  actually 
relatively  little  of  the  world  trade  in  sug¬ 
ar  is  conducted  by  private  trading  firms. 
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Most  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  have  domestic  sugar-producing  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  insulated  from  out¬ 
side  supplies  and  prices  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

For  various  reasons,  most  sugar  mov¬ 
ing  in  world  trade  is  moving  under  gov- 
ment  agreements,  directed  by  govern¬ 
ment  monopolies,  or  subject  to  govern¬ 
ment  quotas. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  allow 
our  sugar  supplies  to  be  dependent  on  the 
actions  of  other  governments.  We  be¬ 
lieve  as  a  matter  of  national  security  that 
we  should  have  an  efficient  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
need  not  produce  all  our  supplies,  but  it 
should  produce  a  substantial  portion  of 
them,  and  our  imports  should  be  on  a 
planned  basis. 

We  now  have  a  domestic  sugar  industry 
which  directly  provides  employment  for 
over  300,000  workers,  of  which  about 
240,000  represent  the  seasonal  peak  in 
employment  on  farms.  In  1961,  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  U.S.  sugar  industry  totaled 
$1,650  million,  over  half  of  which  was  in 
sugar  factories  and  refineries.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  pro¬ 
ducing  farmlands  and  production  equip¬ 
ment  make  up  a  little  less  than  half  of 
the  total. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port  the  proposed  sugar  legislation  does 
not  provide  for  fixing  the  price  of  do¬ 
mestic  sugar.  The  U.S.  price  is  kept 
within  a  desirable  range  by  the  limitation 
and  regulation  of  sugar  imports. 

Small  conditional  payments  are  made 
to  domestic  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane 
growers  who  comply  with  production  re¬ 
strictions,  pay  fair  wages  to  workers,  and 
avoid  the  use  of  child  labor.  A  tax  of 
0.53  cent  a  pound  is  imposed  on  all  sugar 
manufactured  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  more  than  covers 
the  conditional  payments  to  producers. 
Since  1937,  tax  collections  have  exceeded 
compliance  payments  under  the  sugar 
program  by  $550  million.  Sugar  is  the 
only  controlled  agricultural  product 
which  can  make  this  claim.  It  has  more 
than  paid  for  its  own  program. 

All  domestic  areas  including  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
supply  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  needs  under  the  proposed 
Sugar  Act  of  1965.  It  provides  an  insur¬ 
ance  of  adequate  and  stable  supplies  for 
American  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices — prices  which  are  lower  than  in 
most  other  countries. 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  now  about  11  cents  a  pound. 
In  Italy,  however,  where  consumers’  in¬ 
comes  are  much  lower,  the  retail  price 
of  sugar  approximates  16  cents  a  pound, 
in  Sweden  15  cents  a  pound,  in  Germany 
and  Japan  14  cents,  in  France  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  sugar  costs  about  13  cents  a 
pound,  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  11 
cents,  and  in  Russia  45  cents  a  pound. 

In  all  of  these  countries,  per  capita 
incomes  are  much  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  relation  to  consumers’ 
buying  power,  therefore,  sugar  prices  in 
the  United  States  are  much  lower  than 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11135  continues 
the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 


which  has  served  this  country  exception¬ 
ally  well.  It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
domestic  producers,  to  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  and  to  the  producers  of  friendly 
Nations. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  was  vir¬ 
tually  unanimous  in  its  decisions  on 
major  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  resent  the 
insinuations  that  have  been  made  on  this 
floor  that  some  lobbyists  got  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  Everything  was 
above  board  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  urging  support  of 
H.R.  11135  I  speak  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  will  not  only  result  in  good 
for  my  home  State  of  Hawaii,  but  which 
will  also  continue  in  effect  a  law  which 
has  proven  itself  over  the  course  of 
more  than  30  years  as  being  good  for 
the  entire  Nation.  Let  us  not  abandon 
the  good;  let  us  continue  it  without  any 
crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Mr.  Polanco-Abreu,  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

(Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  add  my  voice  to  many  others  urg¬ 
ing  swift  approval  of  H.R.  11135  the 
Sugar  Amendments  of  1965.  I  repre¬ 
sent  a  sugar  producing  area,  and  sugar 
is  an  enormously  important  commodity 
in  our  economy. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
supports  the  Sugar  Amendments  of  1965 
and  urges  continuation  of  the  system 
under  which  the  domestic  consumers  are 
assured  a  continued  supply  of  sugar  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  improvements  are  possible  in 
the  system  of  our  allotting  foreign  quotas 
and  who  may  be  otherwise  disenchanted 
with  the  legislative  procedures  devised 
years  ago  to  protect  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike.  I  maintain,  however,  that 
this  system  works  and  that  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  stability  which  it  brings  to  the 
sugar  industry  are  fundamentals  to  the 
welfare  of  the  thousands  of  Puerto 
Rican  families  that  I  represent  and  also 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  in  my  mind  that  continued 
workable  and  effective  legislation,  based 
primarily  on  the  decisions  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  reflecting  the  industry 
position,  is  essential  for  the  growers  and 
refiners  and  consumers,  and  moreover, 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  connection  with 
our  relationships  with  our  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  people. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  unable  to  fill  its 
quota  for  several  years  because  of  the 
effects  of  a  disastrous  hurricane,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  unprecedented  drought  com¬ 
bined  with  a  4-year  spell  of  especially 
bad  harvesting  conditions. 

The  Puerto  Rican  government  has 
been  devoting  its  efforts  and  finances  to 
improving  the  industry.  Large  invest¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  mechanize,  to 
replant,  and  to  apply  modern  techniques. 
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Our  production  is  on  the  upgrade  again, 
and  we  hope  to  regain  some  of  the  ground 
that  was  lost  during  the  past  8  years. 
The  provisions  in  the  bill  before  us  will 
allow  Puerto  Rico  time  in  which  to 
recover  lost  production  levels. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  may  be  promptly 
considered  and  approved,  and  that  the 
Senate,  which  has  already  set  hearings 
this  week  on  the  measure  will  likewise 
be  able  to  debate  and  approve  the  legis¬ 
lation  next  week,  perhaps  as  one  of  its 
last,  but  very  important  actions  of  this 
session. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  Sugar  Act  has  worked  successfully 
since  1934.  It  operates  in  the  consumer’s 
interest  by  insuring  a  stable  supply  of 
sugar  for  the  U.S.  market,  and  it  does 
so  without  a  consumer-penalizing  tariff. 
It  operates  in  the  producer’s  interest  by 
providing  him  with  an  assured  market 
not  subject  to  the  uncertainties  which 
plague  the  world  market,  and  it  allows 
the  United  States  to  produce  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  its  own  sugar  needs  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
wisely  allows  65  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
sugar  needs  to  be  filled  by  American  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
mainland  cane  area  is  allotted  an  addi¬ 
tional  quota  of  205,000  tons. 

For  Florida’s  sugar  producers  this  in¬ 
crease  will  allow  our  State  to  sell  some 
23  percent  more  sugar. 

Florida’s  economy  is  now  showing  the 
dramatic  effects  of  the  sugar  expansion 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  State  since 
1960.  Production  of  sugar  in  Florida 
totaled  160,000  tons  in  1960,  and  climbed 
to  574,000  tons  in  1964 — an  increase  of 
359  percent. 

With  acreage  alone,  Florida  showed  an 
increase  of  451  percent  more  cane  in  the 
ground  between  1960  and  1964.  While 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  17  percent 
less  acreage  planted  for  the  1965  crop, 
this  new  bill  before  the  House  will  add 
much  to  an  already  booming  commodity 
for  Florida’s  diversifying  economy. 

Since  1960  there  have  been  seven  new 
sugar  companies  formed  to  participate 
in  this  growth.  Representing  an  overall 
investment  of  approximately  $150  mil¬ 
lion,  there  are  now  11  new  sugar  mills 
in  Florida  which  have  arisen  since  1960. 

The  1965  Florida  crop  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  over  $70  million.  Clearly, 
sugar  has  taken  a  place  alongside  citrus 
and  vegetables  as  a  major  Florida  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity. 

I  urge  the  House  to  enact  this  measure 
to  continue  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
market. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Langen]. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
as  well  as  anyone  that  the  hour  is  late 
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and  that  again  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  do  not  have  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  matter  as  important  as  this  one, 
and  we  are  about  to  use  whatever  meth¬ 
ods  there  are  to  curtail  the  debate.  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  I 
shall  try  to  bring  out  only  a  point  or  two 
that  I  think  needs  further  emphasis. 

In  so  doing  I  wish  to  state  that  I  shall 
include  some  additional  items  that  will 
be  a  part  of  the  Record  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  writers  of  this  sugar 
bill  before  us  today  are  trying  to  tell  us 
that  its  passage  is  urgently  needed  to 
help  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  but 
actually  this  bill  represents  another  5 
years  of  decreased  production  for  our 
beet  farmers,  and  completely  denies  them 
the  right  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  market.  If  there  is  any 


urgency  in  this  bill,  it  was  created  by  this 
Government  when  it  asked  the  domestic 
industry  to  produce  more  sugar  when 
world  supplies  were  low.  The  American 
growers  responded  magnificently  and 
their  right  to  market  that  sugar  is  now 
being  used  as  an  excuse  by  those  who 
want  this  bill  passed  without  question. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  facts,  there  are 
no  favors  in  this  bill  for  the  domestic 
producers.  While  the  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  of  375,000  tons  to  domestic  beets 
and  205,000  tons  to  domestic  cane,  these 
increases  are  very  costly.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  they  must  sacrifice  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  65  percent  of  any  increase  in 
our  needs  from  9.7  billion  tons  and  10.4 
million  tons  or  a  total  of  700,000  tons. 
Therefore  there  is  little  or  no  benefit  to 


domestic  producers  as  has  been  implied 
by  many. 

As  we  read  this  bill,  it  becomes  obvious 
where  the  favors  are  being  dispensed. 
Section  after  section  directs  special  at¬ 
tention  to  foreign  sugar  interests  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  our  domestic  growers. 

I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  sugar 
policies  in  this  country  over  the  past  4 
years  and  have  compared  this  history 
with  the  proposals  for  1966.  When  the 
facts  are  put  on  paper,  with  the  figures 
for  quotas  and  purchases  set  forth  in 
columns  for  easy  analysis,  an  interesting 
and  strange  story  emerges.  It  is  a  story 
that  shakes  a  warning  finger  at  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  past  that  have  led  us  to 
this  moment  today.  The  table  thereby 
follows: 


Table  I. — Quotas  and  purchases  for  sugar,  1S62  to  190  > 


[In  tons] 


Quota 

1962 

Purchased 

1962 

Quota 

1963 

Purchased 

1963 

Quota 

1904 

Purchased 

1964 

Quota 

1965 

Quota 

1966 

Dominican  Republic  -  -  -  -  -  -  —  - 

Mexico _  _  _  - —  - 

Nicaragua - -  -  - - 

132,939 
191, 834 
118, 734 
18, 193 
1,970 
12, 145 
16, 441 

2 

316 

258 

182 

8,325 

530,312 
861, 523 
397, 574 
47, 129 
7,319 
34, 347 
121,  473 
43 
3,654 
1,742 
1,863 
32, 870 

206.243 

336. 243 

206.243 
27,048 

413, 418 
589, 999 
379, 379 
38, 392 

192,096 
322,  096 
192,096 
25, 193 

232, 780 
398, 462 
480, 120 
50,340 

222, 691 
357, 566 
358,617 
37, 395 

272, 013 
340, 925 
340, 925 
38,511 

Haiti -  -  -  - 

China -  -  _  —  —  - 

Hong  Kong - - - — - -  -  - 

Canada..  _ _  —  -  —  ...  -  -  - 

21,823 
38, 114 

40,423 
71, 269 

20,326 
35,  499 

14, 957 
81,156 

20,168 

63,026 

28,782 

67,293 

...... - 

Belgium _  _  _ ..  —  —  ... 

Guatemala - - -  ...  -  — 

182 

21,823 

7, 546 
51,050 

182 

20,326 

180 
37, 251 

1,744 
36, 828 

32,836 
4,054 
30,403 
30,809 
42, 159 
25, 134 
150, 397 
340,925 
162, 152 
42, 970 
42, 970 
50,267 
64,861 
29,593 
21,  485 
19,864 
24,  323 

El  Salvador. - - - - -  . 

4,  221 

19, 137 

11,065 

18,955 
11,907 
40,637 
10, 183 
141,  356 
469, 822 
223, 584 
94,  297 
45,030 
56,  482 
118, 963 
132,  272 
228,  568 
1,712 
48,  565 
9,973 

10, 306 

20,  571 

15,820 
2,458 
32, 143 
13,298 
112,  690 
204, 057 
171, 913 
39,706 
27,038 
45,652 
89, 224 
98,047 
59,  244 
3,845 
41,954 
7,983 

Costa  Rica . . . - . . 

Panama _  _ _ 

British  Guiana  and  British  West  Indies - - 

Brazil. . -  ...  - - - 

Australia . . . . 

French  West  Indies .  . . . . 

Colombia . . .  . . . 

Ecuador . . . . . 

India . . . . . .  . . .  —  ..  ...  ... 

South  Africa - - - -  -- 

Argentina _  .  ...  - -  - - 

British  Honduras - -  -  ... 

Fiji  Islands _  _  _  _ 

Ireland _  .  -  - - 

12,  215 
8,116 
37,447 
74,  694 
16,534 
12, 430 
12,  430 
10,  319 
8,325 
8,  325 
10, 000 
4,104 
4, 104 
5,  000 
4,104 

26,  629 
3,  774 
181,  661 
391, 157 
148, 624 
43,  706 
66,127 
66, 861 
144, 677 
93,  091 
9,757 

15,754 

9,977 

27,  048 
16,  290 
98,050 
195,  793 
43, 339 
32, 581 
32,  581 
27,048 
21,823 
21,  823 
20,  000 
10, 758 
10,  758 
10,000 
10, 758 

25, 193 
8,832 

91.325 
182, 363 

40, 366 
30, 346 
30,  346 
25, 193 

20.326 
20, 326 
20,000 

974 

10,020 
10,  000 

40,  526 
19,  216 
142,228 
182,  363 
215, 098 
34,  286 
28,292 
57,920 
110, 553 
119,  960 
19,  751 
5,988 
64,  517 

22, 963 

845 

11,599 

5,316 
6,723 
13, 866 
2,038 
8,403 
1,408 

6,081 
14, 188 

13,475 

66,  605 
9, 893 
10,  589 
6, 578 

10, 260 

6,081 

65, 304 

19,864 

4,054 

6,081 

Unallotted  reserve _ _ _ _  . - - 

4,  680 

11,908 

36,  577 

Total _ _  _ _ 

Philippines...  _  _  _ 

Domestic  beet _ _  _ _ _  ...  .  - 

Mainland  cane _ _  _  _ 

Hawaii - - - -  —  -  - 

Puerto  Rico _ _  _ _ _ 

Virgin  Islands _  _  ... 

Cuban  to  other  countries .  . . . . . . 

837, 387 

1.  050,  000 

2,  795,  769 
944, 231 

1, 110, 000 

1, 140,  000 
15,  000 
2,  206,  613 

3, 339, 661 

1, 256, 164 
2, 415, 000 
787, 000 
1, 084, 000 
904,  000 
11,000 

1,459,342 

1,  050, 000 

2,  990, 127 

1,  009,  873 

1, 110, 000 
1, 140,  000 

15,  000 
1,  625,  658 

3, 360, 382 
1, 194,  833 

2,  965,  000 
1,  072,  000 
1.  033,  000 
875,  000 
15,  000 

1, 370,  307 
1, 050, 000 
2, 698,  590 
911,  410 
1, 110,  000 
1, 140,  000 
15,832 
1,  503,  861 

2, 369, 179 

1,  217,  393 

1  2,  699,  000 

1  905,  000 

1 1, 110,  000 
>  793,  000 

1 16,  000 

2, 100,  860 
1, 050,  000 
2, 698,  579 
911, 410 
1, 110,  000 
915, 000 
15,832 

2  398, 319 

2,260,000 
1, 050, 000 
3,  025, 000 
1. 100, 000 
1, 110,000 
1, 140,  000 
15,  000 

10, 000, 000 

10, 400, 000 

9,  800,  000 

9, 200, 000 

9,  700,  000 

9,  796,  725 

10,  515,  215 

9, 109,  572 

>  Rounded  off  to  nearest  thousand. 

2  Unallocated. 

Note. — Bahamas  In  1968  has  10,000-ton  quota. 


Source:  “Sugar  Reports”,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Stabili¬ 
zation  Service,  H.  Rept.  1046,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  “Selected  Data  on  Sugar,” 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Aug.  16, 1966. 


The  first  startling  conclusion  is  that 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  has  barely 
held  its  own  while  the  favors  extended 
foreign  sugar  suppliers  pyramided  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Between  1962  and  the 
present  proposed  quotas  in  this  bill  for 
1966,  the  domestic  sugarbeet  growers  of 
this  Nation  will  have  received  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  quota  of  a  modest  8  per¬ 
cent,  including  the  extra  sugar  to  be 
marketed  at  the  insistence  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  during  the  sugar  short¬ 


age.  Foreign  quotas  during  that  same 
time,  however,  increased  a  whopping  170 
percent.  Quotas  for  these  foreign  na¬ 
tions  increased  from  837,387  tons  in  1962 
to  2,260,000  tons  for  1966  under  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  being  considered  today. 
That  is  a  figure  almost  three  times  as 
large  as  it  was  in  1962,  during  the  very 
same  time  period  when  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  was  forced  to  virtually  stand  still. 
These  figures  were  obtained  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  exact  same  list  of  nations  for 


each  year,  and  clearly  indicates  the  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  received  by  foreign 
nations  in  the  sugar  bills  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Of  course,  when  you  look  at  the  actual 
tonnage  purchased  each  year  from  these 
quota  countries,  you  get  an  even  stranger 
picture.  An  almost  consistent  pattern 
emerges  whereby  we  see  that  “Uncle 
Sugar”  purchased  at  least  double  the 
amount  of  the  quotas  from  most  of  the 
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countries  listed.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
them  actually  sold  us  six  times  as  much 
sugar  as  specified  by  the  quotas.  This 
also  is  an  interesting  and  puzzling  aspect 
of  our  sugar  policies.  Our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  cannot  market  one  single  ounce 
of  sugar  beyond  the  established  quota. 
But  the  favored  foreign  nations  are  not 
bothered  with  such  inconveniences  at 
all.  In  fact,  their  quotas  too  often  be¬ 
come  meaningless  compared  with  our 
purchases  from  them. 

Not  only  have  these  foreign  countries 
been  given  ever-increasing  quotas  and 
been  allowed  to  sell  sugar  to  us  well  in 
excess  of  these  quotas,  but  we  even  see  a 
list  of  entirely  new  nations  from  whom 


we  have  not  been  buying  sugar.  In  other 
words,  we  tell  our  domestic  growers  that 
they  must  curtail  production  and  that 
no  new  growers  are  to  be  allowed  into 
the  sugar  business.  But  in  the  same 
breath  we  welcome  increased  production 
in  other  nations  and  even  start  buying  in 
new  areas.  You  will  note  that  in  this 
5-year  bill  the  Bahama  Islands  will  be 
brought  into  sugar  production  in  1968. 
The  Bahamas  have  never  raised  sugar 
before,  but  we  have  told  them  to  go 
ahead  and  try  and  that  we  will  provide 
premium  prices  for  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  where 
the  favors  are  being  dispensed  under  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Table  II. — Information  on  sugar  lobbyists 
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The  comparative  figures  relative  to 
quotas  and  purchases  reveal  a  host  of 
unanswered  questions  that  need  to  be 
aired  here  today.  Why  has  Peru’s  quota 
more  than  doubled  since  1962?  Why  has 
Haiti’s  quota  more  than  doubled?  What 
are  the  reasons  for  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public’s  quota  being  increased  by  150,000 
tons  a  year?  Why  is  Brazil’s  quota  now 
almost  five  times  as  great?  Why  did 
Venezuela’s  quota  jump  from  2,500  tons 
in  1965  to  over  30,000  in  1966?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  why  does  Argentina’s 
quota  under  this  new  bill  stand  out  like 
a  sore  thumb  because  her  quota  was 
slashed  to  barely  one-third  of  what  it 
was  before? 


Name  of  attorney  and  firm 


Client’s  name 


Compensa¬ 
tion  for 
most  recent 
12-month 
period 


Charles  Patrick  Clark,  500  World  Center  Building,  Washington,  D.C - 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  of  Chapman  &  Friedman,  Washington,  D.C - 

Albert  S.  Nemir,  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates,  Washington,  D.C - 

Arthur  L.  Quinn,  of  Quinn  &  Quinn,  Washington,  D.C - * - 

Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  of  Wilkinson,  Cragiui  &  Barker,  Washington,  D.C - 

Charles  H.  Brown,  Washington,  D.C - 

Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  Washington,  D.C - 

John  R.  Mahoney,  of  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  New  York  City - 

Robert  C.  Barnard  of  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  New  York  City - 

John  A.  O’Donnell,  Washington,  D.C _ 

Arnold  F.  Shaw,  Washington,  D.C _ 

Ernest  Schein  &  John  G.  Laylin,  Washington,  D.C _ 

James  M.  Earnest,  Washington,  D.C - - 

Walter  Sterling  Surrey,  of  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  &  Greene,  Washington,  D.C— 

Seymour  S.  Guthman,  Washington,  D.C _ ! - 

Attorney  Ganson  Purcell,  of  Purcell  &  Nelson,  Washington,  D.C - 

Attorney  George  Grant,  Washington,  D.C _ 

Robert  L.  Farrington,  Washington,  D.C _ 

Robert  D.  Larsen,  of  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  Washington,  D.C - 


Venezuelan  Sugar  Distributors  Association - 

National  Union  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Mexico - 

Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute - 

Privately  owned  sugar  companies  in  British  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  Panama, 
and  British  Honduras. 

Latin  American  Sugar  Council,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Costa  Rica. 


South  African  Sugar  Association -  -  - 

Colonial  Sugar  Refinery,  Sydney,  Australia - 

Philippine  Sugar  Association  and  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Planters 
of  Philippines. 

Sugar  Producers  Committee  of  Peru _ 

Associated  Sugar  Producers  of  Colombia _ 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  &  Sugar  Syndicate - 

Sugar  Producers  of  Guadalupe  &  Martinique _ 

Sugar  Producers  of  the  Madagascar  Republic _ : - 

Southern  Rhodesia  Sugar  Sales,  Ltd _ 

Thailand _ 

Republic  of  China _ 

Swaziland  Sugar  Association _ 


$50, 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 
31,  511.  06 
25,  000.  00 

24,800.00 

24,000.00 
20,000.00 
19, 320.  08 
19, 175. 12 
18,  000.  00 

15,  000.  00 
15,  000.  00 
13, 952. 00 
12,  600.  00 
7,600.00 
6,000.00 
3,500.00 
3,000.00 
(>) 


1  Filed  Aug.  2,  1965  (nothing  received  up  to  time  of  filing).  Source:  Foreign  Agents  Registrations  Section,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 


A  published  report  tells  us  that  one  of 
these  lobbyists  even  sat  in  on  some  of  the 
hearings  conducted  on  this  legislation 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  and 
how  this  lobbyist  was  even  praised  by 
the  committee  chairman.  This  man  rep¬ 
resents  the  British  West  Indies,  British 
Honduras,  Ecuador,  and  Panama.  There 
must  have  been  a  lot  of  sweet  talk  going 
on  because  those  four  countries  all  re¬ 
ceived  increased  quotas  that  total  almost 
60,000  tons  a  year. 

Haiti,  that  unhappy  land  ruled  by  the 
worst  tyrant  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
was  represented  by  a  lobbyist  who  has 
not  even  had  the  courtesy  to  register  with 
the  Justice  Department.  Prior  to  that, 
Haiti  was  represented  by  a  close  friend 
of  the  White  House.  Haiti  will  get  an 
8,500-ton  increase  in  its  quota,  a  quota 
that  has  more  than  doubled  since  1962. 
As  one  report  noted,  the  premium  price 
will  give  Dictator  Duvalier  access  to  an 
extra  $10  million,  most  of  which  will 
probably  end  up  in  his  Swiss  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  another  example  of  how 
we  grease  the  palm  of  an  unfriendly  dic¬ 
tator  who  keeps  his  people  starving. 

A  brandnew  lobbyist  showed  up  to  rep¬ 
resent  Thailand  and  that  country  gets 
a  quota  for  the  first  time  of  almost  20,000 
tons. 

Venezuela’s  quota  jump  of  27,500  tons 
helped  one  lobbyist  earn  his  $50,000  fee. 

Peru’s  quota  jump  of  50,000  tons  re¬ 
flects  the  efforts  of  the  Washington  at¬ 
torney  retained  by  that  Nation. 


Brazil,  also  with  a  lobbyist  on  hand, 
will  see  its  quota  jump  by  115,000  tons. 
Brizal  will  have  increased  its  quota  by 
over  260,000  tons  just  since  1962,  which 
is  a  total  ton  increase  well  over  the  in¬ 
crease  experienced  by  all  of  the  sugar- 
beet  growers  in  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period. 

But,  what  happened  to  Argentina,  the 
country  that  had  its  quota  slashed  to 
barely  a  third  of  what  it  was?  Was  its 
lobbyist  sleeping  on  the  job?  No,  Ar¬ 
gentina  had  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
it  was  enough  for  a  foreign  nation  to  be 
represented  in  America  by  its  Embassy, 
so  that  country  had  no  lobbyist  at  all. 
The  implication  did  not  go  unnoticed  by 
that  friendly  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  public  is 
getting  wise  to  the  questionable  activi¬ 
ties  of  these  lobbyists.  Thanks  to  the 
press  of  the  Nation,  the  story  is  being 
told,  and  the  people  are  reading  with 
amazement  about  those  working  in 
Washington  who  peddle  sugar  for  the 
foreign  interests.  It  is  unconscionable 
that  such  lobbying  should  influence  a  de¬ 
cision  that  is  strictly  the  business  of  the 
United  States.  These  lobbyists  are  not 
concerned  with  foreign  policy.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  the  effects  of  their 
activity  on  the  economy  of  U.S.  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  are  not  concerned  with  any¬ 
thing  except  getting  a  larger  quota  for 
the  countries  they  represent,  with  the 
consequently  larger  fee  for  their  own 
pockets.  That  is  why  we  must  act  to 


rid  the  Halls  of  Congress  of  these  para¬ 
sites. 

I  certainly  cannot  understand  why 
these  lobbying  activities  should  come  as 
a  surprise  to  anyone.  A  number  of  us 
have  talked  about  them  for  years,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony 
taken  by  a  Senate  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  a  few  years  ago  that  should  have 
been  made  required  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress.  Here  in  my  hand, 
for  instance,  is  a  part  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  hearing  report 
that  contains  incredible  testimony  rela¬ 
tive  to  lobbying  for  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  This  testimony  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  concerns  the  dealing  with  people 
who  represented  a  country  that  has  seen 
its  sugar  quota  almost  doubled  since 
1962.  The  entire  history  of  our  sugar 
purchases  from  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  has  been  cloaked  in  mystery  and  in¬ 
trigue.  We  have  poured  millions  of 
dollars  into  that  country  in  various  ways, 
including  the  gravy  from  our  premium 
sugar  payments,  but  it  has  not  solved 
many  problems  for  that  beleaguered  na¬ 
tion.  Just  last  month  the  Agriculture 
Department  announced  an  additional 
sugar  allocation  of  almost  32,000  tons  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  gratitude 
for  this  additional  consideration  was 
graphically  portrayed  less  than  2  weeks 
later  with  anti-American  demonstra¬ 
tions  led  by  former  Dominican  President 
Juan  Bosch. 
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You  will  recall  that  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  also  was  involved  in  that  infamous 
debate  held  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
1962  when  we  considered  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  relatively  minor 
piece  of  legislation  called  the  honey  bee 
bill.  Just  10  days  earlier,  the  Congress 
passed  a  sugar  bill  that  for  all  intent  and 
purpose  would  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  But,  lo  and  behold,  an  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  honey  bee  bill  to  re¬ 
allocate  150,000  tons  of  sugar.  You  will 
remember  that  130,000  tons  a  year  out 
of  that  150,000  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  a 
sugar  bill  could  make  its  way  through  the 
Congress  with  committee  hearings,  House 
and  Senate  consideration,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dential  signature,  only  to  be  found  in¬ 
adequate  10  days  later.  Obviously,  some¬ 
one  was  unhappy  with  the  quota,  and  the 
finger  pointed  directly  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

Compare  such  action  to  the  requests 
that  have  been  made  by  the  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
past  25  years;  requests  that  have  literally 
begged  for  the  opportunity  of  raising  a 
few  sugarbeets  and  producing  a  little 
larger  share  of  our  sugar  need.  We  have 
never  seen  any  10-day  action  on  such 
requests.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  little 
action  in  10  years.  ^But  the  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  domestic  sugar  affairs  con¬ 
tinues  unabated. 

The  150,000  tons  allocated  in  that 
honey  bee  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
have  provided  the  acreage  for  three  new 
domestic  sugarbeet  plants  in  such  areas 
as  Minnesota  where  beets  have  been 
proven  to  be  a  profitable  venture. 

We  have  other  examples  of  question¬ 
able  lobbying  practices,  fully  documented 
by  Senate  investigators.  Two  of  them 
are  John  A.  O’Donnell  and  Ernest 
Schein,  representatives  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Their  labors  certainly  were  re¬ 
flected  in  the  recent  discussions  and  ac¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  Philippine  sugar 
quota  contained  in  the  bill  before  us. 
The  Philippines  will  get  an  extra  quota 
of  70,000  tons  in  addition  to  the  980,000 
tons  they  get  under  a  long-standing 
treaty.  They  also  enjoy  a  sliding  scale 
on  the  tariff.  In  addition,  they  get  10.86 
percent  of  all  increases  in  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  between  the  levels  of  9.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  and  1«.4  million  tons,  which 
could  mean  an  extra  quota  of  about 
30,000  tons.  The  Philippines  also  get 
47.22  percent  of  any  deficit  that  occurs 
in  the  domestic  quota  production.  And 
to  show  what  power  these  lobbyists  have, 
after  the  Philippines  examined  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  original  bill,  they  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  not  given  47.22 
percent  of  deficits  which  might  occur  in 
all  foreign  quotas  as  well  as  domestic. 
Their  complaints  were  heard  and  the  bill 
before  us  was  changed  to  give  them  what 
they  wanted.  This,  of  course,  represents 
a  paradox.  Deficits  from  the  domestic 
quotas  always  go  to  the  supplying  for¬ 
eign  countries,  but  foreign  deficits  never 
go  to  the  domestic  industry,  even  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  sugar  on  hand.  The 
American  farmer  is  not  only  short¬ 
changed  by  foreign  nations,  he  is  also 
shortchanged  by  his  own  Government. 


Political  considerations  also  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  other  areas  of  consideration  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  I 
have  in  my  files  a  copy  of  a  speech  made 
by  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  Association  on 
June  10,  1964,  before  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Confectioners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Hoff  was  playing  games 
with  a  double-edged  sword.  In  his 
speech  he  stumped  for  the  overseas  sup¬ 
pliers  of  sugar  that  is  processed  in  U.S. 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted 
to  smear  the  sugarbeet  growers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  short  time  later  Mr.  Hoff  found 
himself  named  as  coordinator  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  campaign  in  11 
Western  States.  These  Western  States 
raise  sugarbeets,  the  very  commodity 
Hoff  said  should  not  have  an  increase  in 
quota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  we  are 
to  be  permitted  to  consider  an  amend¬ 
ment  relative  to  recapture  or  import  fees 
in  addition  to  the  amendment  relative 
to  lobbying  activities  by  representatives 
of  foreign  nations.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  has  at  least  permitted  these 
two  amendments  to  be  considered  under 
the  limited  rule  granted  this  bill. 

As  to  these  import  fees,  permit  me  to 
dwell  a  moment  on  the  recent  history  of 
such  transactions.  A  fee  was  imposed 
under  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962.  In  fiscal  1963,  $37  million  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Treasury,  a  figure  that 
would  have  been  much  higher  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  world  price  rose  higher 
than  ours  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
We  also  collected  an  additional  $4  mil¬ 
lion  late  in  1964  when  the  world  price  of 
sugar  dropped  below  ours.  The  authority 
for  the  fees  expired  at  the  end  of  1964 
and  we  have  had  none  since.  However, 
if  we  had  collected  fees  during  1965, 
using  a  recapture  figure  of  50  percent 
between  the  world  price  and  ours,  we 
would  have  theoretically  collected  about 
$140  million.  Or,  the  Treasury  could 
have  been  $210  million  richer  if  the  75- 
percent  formula  had  been  used,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  amendment  being  con¬ 
sidered  today.  Even  a  recapture  levy  of 
just  1  cent  a  pound  would  amount  to  $80 
million.  Of  course,  these  figures  assume 
that  world  prices  would  have  remained 
the  same  with  or  without  the  import  fee. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  world  price  and  the 
U.S.  price  would  have  been  less  under 
the  fee  setup  than  without  it,  but  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  fee  remain 
equally  valid. 

Consider  for  a  moment  just  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  United  States  pays  a  high 
premium  price  for  sugar.  Most  of  the 
supplying  nations  sell  sugar  on  the  world 
market  as  well  as  to  us.  Therefore,  the 
average  price  any  nation  receives  for  its 
total  sugar  production  is  a  blend  of  the 
high  U.S.  price  and  the  low  world  price. 
The  average  figure  is  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.  This  means  that  our 
premium  price  on  sugar,  financed  by  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  of  America,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  higher  average  price  on  all  of 
the  sugar  produced  by  these  foreign 
countries.  In  other  words,  we  are  sub¬ 


sidizing  every  pound  of  sugar  they  sell 
on  the  world  market.  Our  premium 
price  actually  contributes  to  the  un¬ 
usually  low  world  price,  so  our  subsidy 
actually  makes  it  possible  for  other  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  Communist  bloc,  to 
buy  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
could  buy  it  if  the  United  States  didn’t 
create  the  subsidy  through  premium 
prices.  The  use  of  a  realistic  import  or 
recapture  fee  would  eliminate  much  of 
this  direct  subsidy  and  the  natural  work¬ 
ings  of  the  world  market  prices  would 
conceivably  be  influenced  by  such  fees. 
Not  only  could  the  United  States  recap¬ 
ture  some  of  the  money  being  given 
favored  nations  for  their  sugar,  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  pay  a  realistic 
price  for  their  own  sugar  needs. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  the  American  taxpayer  is  providing 
gravy  for  too  many  individuals  who  line 
■their  own  pockets  and  rarely  pass  the 
bonanza  on  to  the  people  of  their 
countries. 

The  argument  has  too  often  been  made 
that  increased  allotments,  premium  pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  like,  are  needed  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  improve  the  economic 
and  agricultural  climates  of  those  na¬ 
tions.  It  has  rarely  worked  that  way. 
Instead,  we  have  created  hardships  for 
our  own  fanners,  who  are  already  on  the 
financial  ropes  in  many  ways.  It  is  tragic 
to  consider  that  the  American  farmer 
has  made  it  possible  for  our  consumers 
to  spend  the  least  percentage  of  income 
on  food  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  but 
he  does  not  participate  in  the  abundance 
himself.  Saddled  with  a  ceiling  on  his 
income,  mounting  costs  of  production, 
the  American  farmer  is  searching  for 
something  to  raise  that  would  help  him¬ 
self  and  his  Nation.  Sugarbeets  are  the 
answer  to  both  problems  in  so  many 
areas,  but  the  red  light  continues  to 
flash  on  his  efforts. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  pin  all  of  the 
blame  for  American  agriculture’s  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  foreign  lobbyists,  even 
though  the  lobbyists  have  contributed  to 
its  problems  in  the  field  of  sugar.  Our 
own  Government  officials  have  often 
worked  at  cross  purposes  jwith  our 
farmers.  The  few  times  when  a  modest 
increase  has  been  noted  for  sugarbeet 
expansion,  much  of  it  has  gone  to  areas 
in  which  sugarbeets  have  never  been 
grown  and  are  actually  considered  to  be 
unsuited  for  profitable  production.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  this  bill  before  us  has 
absolutely  no  increase  for  either  estab¬ 
lished  growers  of  new  growers.  It 
actually  reflects  a  reduction  in  acreage 
for  the  present  growers.  The  increased 
quota  represents  sugar  already  on  hand, 
produced  at  the  request  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  in  time  of  need  and  at  last  being 
released  for  marketing.  This  bill  repre¬ 
sents  another  5  years  of  reduced  plant¬ 
ings  on  the  domestic  scene  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  unduly  high  quotas  for  for¬ 
eign  producers. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  which  responded  so 
magnificently  when  we  so  sorely  needed 
sugar  back  in  1962  and  1963,  has  now 
been  forgotten  so  completely  and  so  soon. 
I  did  not  hear  much  from  the  foreign 
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lobbyists  when  there  was  a  lack  of  sup¬ 
ply  around  the  world.  But  they  were 
back  in  a  hurry  when  they  again  had 
something  to  peddle. 

As  I  have  said  on  so  many  occasions, 
an  increased  percentage  of  our  national 
consumption  for  our  domestic  growers 
is  the  only  way  of  assuring  this  Nation  of 
an  adequate  and  dependable  sugar 
supply. 

I  realize  we  can  but  start  on  the  road 
to  sensible  sugar  legislation  through  the 
amendments  and  bill  before  us  today. 
But  we  must  make  that  start  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  carries  the  battle  a  step 
further  when  they  consider  this  same 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  you  not  realize  that 
the  domestic  producers  picked  up  580,000 
tons  of  this  so-called  foreign  sugar  that 
ordinarily  would  have  come  from  foreign 
countries?  You  have  producers  right 
out  in  your  State  of  Minnesota.  As  I 
said,  the  domestic  producers  picked  up 
580,000  tons. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  recall  for  the 
chairman  in  the  event  that  he  was  not 
listening  to  what  I  said  earlier,  that 
that  580,000  tons  was  gotten  at  a  price 
whereby  we  sacrificed  65  percent  of  any 
increase  in  American  consumption  be¬ 
tween  a  total  of  9.7  and  10.4  million 
tons. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  do  you  mean  you 
got  it  at  a  price? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  shall  read  to  you 
from  the  committee  report  so  that  we 
will  be  sure  it  is  correct.  The  report 
reads: 

These  quotas  would  be  unaffected  by  any 
change  in  requirements  between  9.7  and  10.4 
million  tons  but  would  absorb  65  percent 
of  any  reduction  from  or  addition  to  require¬ 
ments  outside  of  that  range. 

So  we  paid  for  the  increase  by  giving 
up  65  percent  of  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
disagreement  with  the  domestic  industry 
agreement?  Is  that  what  you  are  com¬ 
plaining  about — because  they  got  580,000 
tons  more? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  You  are  no  doubt  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  agreements  that  were  reached 
downtown  somewhere  all  of  these 
lobbyists  were  operating. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  our  committee  ap¬ 
proved  it.  So  you  are  complaining  about 
that. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  complaining 
about  the  fact  that  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers  should  receive  the  same  kind  of 
equity  and  consideration  as  producers 
of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  domestic  producers 
are  very  well  satisfied. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  What  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  state  here  I  believe  is  that  the 
beet  sugar  industry’s  agreement  with 
other  portions  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
America  was  a  shotgun  wedding — right? 


Mr.  LANGEN.  That  is  a  mighty  good 
expression  and  I  think  it  fits  the  occa¬ 
sion  well. 

There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  world 
prices  and  about  blend  prices.  Yes,  they 
are  pretty  pertinent  factors  particularly 
when  it  gets  to  the  recoverment  fee. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been  some¬ 
what  missed  that  should  be  remembered 
is  that  once  these  quotas  have  been  set 
for  foreign  countries,  we  buy  that  volume 
of  sugar  from  them  at  the  predetermined 
price  as  established  in  this  country 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  world 
price  today.  When  you  do  that  what  is 
the  income  to  the  producer  in  the  foreign 
country?  It  is  a  blend  price.  What  he 
gets  for  that  sugar  and  what  he  gets  for 
the  additional  sugar  that  they  sell  on  the 
world  market  then  becomes  his  income. 
So  then  what  happens?  Actually  what 
we  are  doing  is  that  we  provide  all  of 
the  profit  to  these  producers  and  we 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  sell  at  this 
low  world  price — yes,  to  Communist 
countries  if  you  will — so  that  we  are  sub¬ 
sidizing  to  a  substantial  degree  the  sale 
of  that  surplus  sugar  to  all  of  the  other 
countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  we  had  not  had  a 
sugar  program,  what  do  you  think  would 
happen  to  the  domestic  producers  in 
America? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  situation  where  we  have  no  sugar  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  talking  about  this  sugar 
program  and  I  am  talking  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  might  be  able  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
sugar  program  too.  If  we  did  not  have 
it,  you  would  go  bankrupt.  That  is  what 
would  happen  to  you. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  continue  subsidizing  the  sale  of 
sugar  on  the  world  market  with  much  of 
it  going  directly  to  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  So  in  view  of  that,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  this  House  might  do  well  to 
give  consideration  to  a  couple  of  these 
points  because  the  bill  can  be  improved 
in  favor  of  American  producers  and  I 
say  our  American  producers  are  entitled 
to  that.  They  took  a  6-percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  my  area  this  year  and  they  are 
apt  to  take  a  further  reduction  next  year 
if  this  year’s  crop  turns  out  as  well  as 
some  predictions  have  indicated. 

So  anyone  who  thinks  that  there  is  a 
big  bonanza  in  this  for  the  American  do¬ 
mestic  producer  had  better  give  it  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  sugar  bill. 
The  deficiencies  of  H.R.  11135  in  both 
conception  and  construction  are  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  mark  it — in  the-eyes  of 
the  U.S.  public  and  of  foreign  gqvern- 
ments — as  an  archetype  of  selfish  spe¬ 
cial  interest  legislation.  A  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  dealt  at  length,  both  here 
on  the  floor  and  in  committee,  with  the 
defects  of  the  committee’s  bill — with  the 
illogic  of  quota  allocations,  with  the  fre¬ 
netic  but  highly  lucrative  activities  of 


the  lobbyists.  I  wish  merely  to  add  some 
comments  on  the  incongruities  and  in¬ 
consistencies  that  arise  from  construct¬ 
ing  such  special-interest  legislation. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  United 
States  has  consistently  urged  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  move  toward  freer 
trade — to  the  elimination  of  quotas  and 
the  reduction  of  tariffs.  Currently,  U.S. 
negotiators  at  the  highest  policy  levels 
are  working  in  Geneva  for  a  reduction  in 
international  trade  barriers. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  now  asked 
to  approve  a  bill  which  is  virtually  air¬ 
tight  in  its  restrictiveness — controlling 
imports,  production,  marketing,  and 
price.  And  this  is  being  done  to  protect 
an  industry  which  requires  raw  sugar 
prices  in  the  United  States  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  close  to  7  cents  per  pound  to 
assure  profitable  operations,  whereas  for¬ 
eign  producers  can  produce  profitably  at 
4  cents  a  pound  and  in  some  instances  at 
3  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  true  that  many  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  have  established  and  expanded  their 
businesses  in  reliance  on  continued  quo¬ 
tas.  They  are  entitled  to  protection  and 
to  readjustment  assistance  where  they 
acted  in  good  faith.  However,  many  of 
their  foreign  competitors  are  poor  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  tropics  which  rely  on  foreign 
exchange  earned  from  sugar  for  their 
very  survival.  In  the  fact  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  is  it  a  rational  allocation  of  inter¬ 
national  resources  to  raise — as  this  bill 
would — the  domestic  quotas  from  3,545,- 
000  short  tons  to  4,125,000? 

In  discussing  the  elimination  of  the 
import  fee,  the  committee  report  states 
on  page  6 : 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  the  United  States 
would  assess  a  fee  upon  trade  with  a  friendly 
neighbor  and  then,  in  effect,  return  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fee  in  the  form  of  aid.  The 
committee  prefers  to  give  trade  precedence 
over  aid  in  our  dealing  with  friendly  peoples. 

If  the  committee  is  suggesting  that  it 
allotted  quotas  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
aid  principles,  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
those  principles  were.  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son,  for  example,  why  on  this  basis  over 
6  percent  of  foreign  imports  should  be 
set  aside  for  such  developed  areas  as 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  China?  Is 
there  a  foreign  aid  reason  for  giving 
equal  quotas  to  Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Brazil?  Is  there  a  foreign 
aid  reason  for  allotting  Peru  a  smaller 
percentage  than  the  preceding  three 
countries? 

Beyond  these  mystifying  allocations, 
however,  there  is  an  obvious  way  in 
which  H.R.  11135  may  injure  those 
friendly  sugar-producing  countries 
which  are  given  small  allocations  or  none 
at  all. 

Countries  which  are  subsidized  with 
U.S.  allocations  can  expand  their  pro¬ 
duction  beyond  the  limits  justified  by 
costs  and  dump  low-priced  sugar  on  the 
world  market  forcing  down  the  price  to 
the  detriment  of  those  countries  which 
have  no  important  outlets.  A  simple  ex¬ 
ample  demonstrates  this  point.  If  a 
country  which  produces  200,000  tons  of 
sugar  a  year  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  a  pound 
can  sell  100,000  tons  in  the  U.S.  market 
at  5V2  cents  a  pound,  it  can  dispose  of 
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the  rest  on  the  world  market  for  as  low 
as  2j/2  cents  per  pound  and  still  break 
even. 

Is  this  kind  of  trade  policy  better  for 
the  development  of  these  countries  than 
a  rational  foreign  aid  program? 

Foreign  aid  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  designed  to  reach  the  people. 
The  sugar  premium  often  goes  directly 
to  the  American  companies  conducting 
the  sugar  operations  abroad. 

While  it  is  certainly  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
draft  legislation  which  intimately  affects 
the  efficiency  and  well  being  of  that  part 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  community  which 
is  engaged  in  sugar  production,  I  fail  to 
understand  what  special  competence  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  have  in  alloting 
quotas  among  foreign  nations.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
this  body  would  be  the  competent  groups 
for  resolving  the  enormously  complex 
issues  involved  in  distributing  quotas. 

Just  to  point  to  one  of  the  anomalies 
that  arises  when  those  concerned  with 
agriculture  attempt  to  write  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  Cuba. 
Under  current  legislation  a  total  of 
57.77  percent  of  the  total  foreign  alloca¬ 
tion  is  held  in  reserve  for  Cuba  against 
the  time  when  she  may  return  to  the 
world  of  free  nations.  This  reserve 
serves  as  both  an  incentive  for  Cuba  to 
do  so  and  as  a  guarantee  that  once  she 
does,  she  will  have  some  of  the  resources 
needed  to  reestablish  herself.  Neverthe¬ 
less  in  its  desire  to  spread  the  quotas  a 
little  further  among  all  those  insistently 
requesting  them,  the  committee  has  re¬ 
duced  Cuba’s  permanent  share  to  44.25 
percent — a  cut  of  almost  one-quarter. 
Does  such  an  action  confoi'm  to  the  best 
interests  of  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

Then  there  is  the  proposed  10,000-ton 
quota  for  the  Bahamas  which  does  not 
even  produce  sugar.  This  quota  may  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  the  Owens-Illinois 
Corp.  which  owns  the  land.  But  what 
foreign  policy  objective  will  be  possibly 
served? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  question  of  a 
quota  for  the  Bahamas  has  arisen.  If 
the  gentleman  has  seen  the  deyelopment 
of  the  foreign  sugar  quotas  in  H.R. 
11135,  he  has  observed  that  there  are 
some  nine  factors  which  the  committee 
quotes  as  the  criteria  of  the  reasons  for 
giving  quotas. 

I  remind  the  gentlemen  of  these 
factors : 

1.  Ability  to  supply  the  stipulated  amount 
of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  market. 

2.  Ability  (particularly  among  the  larger 
suppliers)  to  carry  reserves  of  up  to  30  per¬ 
cent  to  meet  emergencies  or  increases  in 
demand. 

3.  Ready  availability  of  supply,  with  pref¬ 
erence  to  Western  Hemisphere  producers, 
because  of  a  delivery  time  of  2  to  3  weeks, 
compared  to  a  delivery  time  of  6  to  8  weeks 
for  other  countries. 

4.  Stability  of  supply — including  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  stability  of  the  local  government. 


5.  The  economic  need  of  the  country  for  a 
U.S.  quota  and  the  relative  value  of  a  quota 
to  such  country. 

6.  Purchase  of,  and  potential  market  for, 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  including  the 
balance-of-trade  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

7.  Reasons  of  national  policy  and  strategy, 
including  unusual  military  or  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  nation  receiving  a  sugar 
quota. 

8.  Friendliness  of  the  government  and 
support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — particularly 
in  the  U.N.  and  the  OAS. 

9.  The  record  of  performance  in  making 
deliveries  to  the  United  States  in  1962,  1963, 
and  1964. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  Bahama  Islands  do  not  meet 
one  single  one  of  these  criteria  set  up 
by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
valid  point  concerning  the  allocation  to 
the  Bahama  Islands.  There  is  simply  no 
criteria  on  which  to  base  such  an  alloca¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  amounts  a  bur¬ 
den  of  over  $600  million  a  year  borne  by 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  U.S.  sugar 
prices  as  compared  to  those  on  the  world 
market.  I  should  like  to  note,  however, 
two  little-discussed  aspects  of  these  high 
prices.  Dextrose  and  artificial  sweeten¬ 
ers  are  taking  over  an  increasingly 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  market  for 
sweeteners. 

While  the  main  reasons  for  this  devel¬ 
opment  probably  relate  to  dieting,  the 
high  price  of  sugar  certainly  helps  to 
encourage  the  shift  to  sugar  substitutes. 
Thus  through  its  high  price  protection¬ 
ist  policies  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
may  well  be  setting  the  stage  for  its  own 
eventual  displacement.  Generally,  the 
trend  of  dextrose  prices  relative  to  re¬ 
fined  sugar  has  been  downward  since  the 
early  1950’s.  Currently — August  1965 — 
dextrose,  on  a  dry  basis,  sells  at  88  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  refined  sugar.  This 
compares  to  91  percent  in  the  1952-55 
period. 

As  far  as  the  individual  consumer  is 
concerned,  the  burden  of  this  legislation 
is  likely  to  fall  much  more  heavily  on 
the  poor — and  particularly  those  with 
large  families.  Sugar  as  a  basic  food 
accounts  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  budgets  of  the  poor  than  it  does  of 
those  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11135  should  be 
defeated.  The  present  law  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  December  31,  1966.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  comprehensive  study  can  be 
be  made  of  all  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  legislation,  and  a  bill  can  be  drafted 
which  puts  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  our  foreign  policy  objectives  ahead 
of  special  interest  lobbies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Leggett], 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  largest 
sugarbeet  district  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  which  is  mine.  We  also  have,  I 


believe,  one-third  of  the  employment 
payroll  from  the  largest  cane  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  the  United  States,  in 
close  by  Contra  Costa  County  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  primary 
things  accomplished  in  this  legislation 
has  been  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
agreement  between  the  cane  and  beet  in¬ 
dustries.  This  is  no  insignificant  matter. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  going 
to  be  good,  because  the  consumer  prices 
will  be  assured  for  an  additional  period 
of  time.  Nobody  can  complain  that  the 
consumer  has  been  the  victim  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  processors  or  producers  in  the 
recent  past. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
House  that  recently' we  all  received  a 
listing  of  the  budget,  of  the  cost  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
has  expended  some  $2.6  billion  to  main¬ 
tain  prices  to  producers,  to  provide  ex¬ 
port  payments,  and  a  host  of  different 
inventory  items,  storage,  and  handling 
expenses.  In  all  of  those  items,  totaling 
$3.3  billion,  we  do  not  find  any  sugar. 

As  opposed  to  that,  we  all  know  that 
the  current  legislation  has  provided  a 
profit  of  $550  million  over  the  past  10 
years,  the  last  decade  of  the  operation  of 
the  program.  What  has  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  fact  that  the  62-cent  tariff 
raises  between  $35  million  and  $50  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

There  is  some  hiatus  in  the  positions  of 
the  two  gentlemen  from  New  York.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  last  speaker  would  have  us 
take  off  the  tariff  entirely,  whereas  the 
previous  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
spoke  would  raise  the  tariff  by  four  times. 

Certainly  we  cannot  do  everything  in 
one  piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  relations  with 
South  American  countries,  when  we  are 
trying  to  expand  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  program  and  trying  to  negotiate, 
perhaps,  a  new  canal  route  through 
Panama,  in  the  interest  of  saving  $1  mil¬ 
lion  which  apparently  some  Panama  pro¬ 
ducers  are  going  to  get,  to  jeopardize  our 
future  negotiations  with  this  small  coun¬ 
try  concerning  a  very  important  item  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  rather  ridiculous  that  we  should 
put  quotas  on  immigration  for  Latin 
American  countries  .at  the  same  time  we 
take  off  quotas  on  sugar.  That  just  does 
not  make  sense. 

Confronted  with  House  Resolution  560, 
which  we  passed  in  this  House  a  short 
time  ago,  I  believe,  the  South  American 
countries  and  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  could  very  easily  get  the  idea  that 
we  are  attempting  to  abort  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy,  which  we  have  ex¬ 
panded  and  nurtured  over  the  past  two 
or  three  decades,  in  the  interest  of  a 
policy  of  discrimination. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
balance  of  payments,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  will  find  any  gold  loss  occurring  to 
South  American  countries.  We  all  know 
the  only  problem  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  loss  of  gold,  and  we  know  that 
the  loss  of  gold  does  not  flow  to  South 
America,  but  to  Western  Europe,  which 
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does  not  participate  in  this  program  at 
all. 

Now,  as  far  as  lobbyists  are  concerned, 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  the  Midwest 
who  suggested  that  we  cut  off  all  foreign 
lobbyists  first  should  keep  in  mind  that 
if  we  keep  the  foreign  lobbyists  out  of  our 
country  from  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  sell 
their  sugar,  they  will  probably  recipro¬ 
cate  by  cutting  off  the  com  and  wheat 
merchants  of  the  Midwest  from  going  to 
their  countries.  With  $280  million  in 
feed  grain  price  support  payments  last 
year,  and  $19  million  in  wheat  price  pay¬ 
ments,  it  is  certainly  to  our  interest  to 
expand  this  very  critical  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  any  representatives  or  agents 
which  attempt  to  influence  legislation  in 
any  of  the  parliaments  of  other  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  not  be  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  does  not  happen. 
Certainly  if  it  does  not  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  get  on  the  ball. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  State  Department  Legal 
Office  assured  me  there  is  no  such  ac¬ 
tivity  and,  if  any  such  activity  were  un¬ 
dertaken,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  ar¬ 
ticle  47  of  what  I  am  informed  is  the 
Vienna  Convention.  They  further  tell 
me  that  the  foreign  governments  are 
urged  to  channel  all  of  their  representa¬ 
tion  which  they  wish  to  make  to  the 
Congress  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton], 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11135,  and  against 
the  two  amendments  made  in  order  by 
the  rule  under  which  we  are  currently 
operating. 

I  rise  with  some  trepidation  to  discuss 
this  sugar  legislation  because,  like  all 
farm  legislation,  it  is  complex.  Those 
who  have  not  had  any  particular  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  understand  some  of  the  back¬ 
ground  out  of  which  these  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  arise  are  often  inclined  to  be 
readily  attracted  by  one  or  two  phrases 
or  one  or  two  slogans  that  can  be  di¬ 
rected  against  them.  We  are  all  in¬ 
debted  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  and  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mrs.  May],  for  having  put  this 
sugar  bill  into  some  kind  of  understand¬ 
able  perspective  by  indicating  the  back¬ 
ground  out  of  which  it  has  come. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  seems  to 
be,  at  least,  there  was  earlier  in  the  day 
when  we  had  more  Members  on  the  floor, 
an  indication  that  some  of  those  who 
have  worked  hardest  during  this  session 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  Great  Society 
legislation,  who  have  supported  efforts  to 
help  our  farmers,  who  have  supported 
legislation  to  reduce  unemployment, 
who  have  supported  legislation  to  assist 
private  enterprise  in  such  fields  as  hous¬ 
ing  and  rapid  transit,  somehow  feel  now 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  sugar  bill  there 


is  something  rather  immoral  about  try¬ 
ing  to  assist  private  enterprise,  and 
something  bad  about  trying  to  help  in¬ 
dividual  farmers.  They  are  going  to 
give  this  bill  the  works,  they  say. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  these  few 
moments  to  try  to  give  one  particular 
case  history  as  to  how  this  kind  of  leg¬ 
islation  can  be  just  as  effective  as  some 
of  these  other  measures  we  have  passed 
in  meeting  human  needs. 

I  speak  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
representative  of  the  greatest  sugar¬ 
growing  district  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  That  may  not  be  a  very  large 
production  in  terms  of  total  output,  or  as 
compared  with  Colorado  or  California, 
but  believe  me  it  is  important  to  all  of 
us  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  fact,  back  after  the  1962  Sugar  Act 
was  adopted  you  may  recall  that  we 
provided  some  small  quotas  for  new 
areas,  to  see  whether  such  areas  could 
not  grow  sugarbeets  successfully.  We 
in  New  York  State,  who  are  proud  of 
what  we  already  do  in  dairying  and  in 
wheat  and  in  red  beans  and  in  grapes 
and  in  all  of  these  other  commodities 
that  are  now  located  in  my  rather  ex¬ 
tended  rural  district,  have  now  added 
sugar  to  our  list  of  crops.  And  I  would 
like  to  remind  this  House  that  3  years 
ago  the  entire  New  York  State  delegation 
appealed  both  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  to 
see  that  the  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  ap¬ 
plication  was  approved. 

Our  farmers  were  suffering.  They 
were  looking  for  a  new  crop.  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  got 
that  small  allotment.  And  today  there 
has  been  constructed  a  $25  million  plant 
in  my  district.  The  farmers  are  today 
beginning  to  bring  in  a  crop  which  is 
expected  to  pay  them  some  $4  million 
in  return.  Some  20,000  acres  have  been 
planted  in  sugarbeets,  and  1,000  farm¬ 
ers  in  upstate  New  York  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  program,  in  some  16  counties 
covering  a  half  dozen  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts. 

I  might  point  out,  too,  that  Cayuga 
County  which  3  years  ago  was  suffering 
heavily  from  unemployment,  is  now  off 
the  unemployment  roll.  Our  new  sugar 
plant  has  given  a  shot  in  the  arm  not 
only  to  my  county  and  to  my  district  but 
to  the  entire  agricultural  economy  of  up¬ 
state  New  York.  This  is  one  practical 
effect  of  this  Sugar  Act  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  want  to  see  it  continued, 
and  one  reason  why  Great  Society  mem¬ 
bers  should  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  two  other 
points  to  make  in  commenting  on  the 
two  amendments  that  will  be  in  order. 
We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  impose 
an  import  tax  on  foreign  producers  pre¬ 
sumably  because  they  are  not  supplying 
anything  appropriate  in  return  for  the 
higher  prices  they  get. 

Well,  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  anybody 
familiar  with  farm  legislation  knows  that 
we  very  frequently  have  found  it  wise 
and  sound  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
farm  commodities  in  order  to  assure  a 
stability  in  their  supply.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  milk  marketing  order,  for 
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example.  That  is  why  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  dairy  farmer  is  pegged  at  some¬ 
what  more  than  might  otherwise  be  the 
case,  simply  because  we  want  a  stable 
supply  and  because  we  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  milk  strikes  of  the  1930’s. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  milk  dumped  in 
the  ditches  again  and  farmers  taking 
after  one  another  with  sticks  or  some¬ 
thing  stronger  in  that  kind  of  a  cut¬ 
throat,  unstable  market,  where  you  have 
feast  one  day  and  famine  the  next. 

This  bill  has  supplied  that  stability  in 
sugar  and  that  stability  is  something 
that  redounds  to  the  economic  benefit 
of  the  sugarbeet  farmers  in  my  district, 
not  just  to  foreign  sugar  growers;  make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

Second,  we  have  been  told  that  we 
ought  to  ban  foreign  lobbyists  and  that 
we  should  pass  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  that  would  get  them  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  interest 
in  foreign  lobbyists.  None  of  them  has 
been  around  to  see  me,  either.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  already  have  a  law 
on  the  books  which  says  that  these  lob¬ 
byists  should  register.  The  facts  with 
regard  to  them  are  printed  regularly  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

If  we  want  to  look  into  the  question 
of  lobbying,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  it  in  connection  with  all  lobbyists  and 
not  single  out  those  in  the  field  of  sugar 
and  sugarbeets  it  this  particular  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  bill  as  reported  from  the  committee 
because  I  believe  that  the  important  job 
it  will  do  will  be  to  continue  the  effective 
help  that  has  already  been  given  to  the 
farmers  and  the  small  businessmen  of  my 
State  ancf  my  district.  It  will  give  these 
producers  their  fair  share  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  American  consumption.  It  will  mean 
more  prosperity  for  them,  more  dollars 
in  upstate  New  York  farm  pockets.  Let 
us  remember  that,  and  not  just  vote  on 
hasty  slogans. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
days  ago  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  disposal  of  abaca  from  the 
stockpiles  of  this  country.  Earlier  this 
afternoon  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton],  said  that  foreigners  had 
appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  to  testify  in  connection 
with  that  disposal.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  abaca  deteriorates.  Further  it 
is  my  understanding — I  did  not  know  it 
at  that  time — that  the  Filipinos  were 
probably  here  testifying  in  behalf  of 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  abaca  from  the  huge  stock¬ 
pile  that  we  have  accumulated  over  a 
20-year  period.  I  now  understand  why 
the  Filipinos  were  here  testifying,  so 
that  they  could  stretch  this  out  over  a 
20-year  period. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  yielded  to  foreigners 
in  that  respect. 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  wind 
up  with  deteriorated  abaca  and  at  the 
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end  of  20  years  it  will  be  virtually  worth- 
less 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yield  me  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Just  go  ahead  and  take 
it.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services  did  not  yield  to 
the  Filipinos.  The  program  that  was  in 
the  original  legislation  was  adopted  by 
the  committee.  But  because  the  sale  of 
our  abaca  stockpile  would  have  a  very 
serious  impact  on  the  Philippine  econ¬ 
omy — 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sure. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  because  the  Fil¬ 
ipinos  are  friends  of  ours  in  the  Far  East 
at  a  very  critical  hour,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows,  we  wanted  to  be  advised  at 
the  very  least  what  the  Philippine  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  industry  thought  about  our 
plans  to  dispose  of  the  stockpile.  But 
our  committee  took  its  own  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  so  you  followed 
their  lead  and  stretched  it  out  in  drib¬ 
bles  over  a  20-year  period  when  a  lot  of 
this  stuff  will  have  deteriorated  and  be 
worthless. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  is  mistaken  on  that.  The 
time  period  in  the  bill  is  only  10  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Vene¬ 
zuela  with  a  $50,000-a-year  lobbyist  got 
from  the  committee  a  quota  more  than  10 
times  as  big  as  that  recommended  by  the 
administration.  At  present  prices,  the 
5-year  premium  value  of  the  difference  is 
nearly  $10  million. 

Argentina  which  hired  no  lobbyist  was 
cut  to  one-third — from  63,685  to  21,485. 
The  5-year  premium  value  of  the  cut  is 
over  $14  million.  The  Argentine  Em¬ 
bassy’s  agricultural  counselor,  Gaston 
Valente  told  a  reporter  his  country 
“thinks  it  is  entitled  to  claim  a  quota 
without  the  government  having  to  pay 
anyone.” 

Did  Argentina’s  failure  to  hire  a  lobby¬ 
ist  contribute  to  the  quota  cut?  I  do 
not  charge  this  was  the  case. 

Did  the  lobbyist  for  Venezuela  use  un¬ 
due  influence  to  get  the  quota  increased 
10-fold?  I  do  not  charge  that  he  did. 

But  I  do  recognize — and  so  must  you — 
that  the  circumstances  are  so  remarkable 
that  suspicion  and  doubt  are  inevitable. 

I  do  not  charge  wrongdoing,  but  I  do 
charge  poor  judgment. 

It  was  poor  judgment  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  to  open  its  doors  to 
the  foreign  lobbyists  for  the  Government 
of  Venezuela.  It  was  poor  judgment  for 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  set  up 
its  own  private  little  State  Department. 

I  know  of  no  other  committee  of  the 
House  which  receives  direct  testimony 
from  the  agents  of  foreign  governments, 
certainly  never  on  the  scale  permitted  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


This  is  a  revenue  bill  and  might  prop¬ 
erly  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  If  it  had  been  I 
predict  that  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
would  have  gone  out  of  business  at  once. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  never  receives  direct  testi¬ 
mony  from  foreign  governments  or  their 
agents.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  insists  that  information  from  a 
foreign  government  be  channeled  to  the 
Congress  through  the  State  Department. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Our  Government  does  not  employ 
agents  to  lobby  the  parliaments  of  other 
nations,  to  try  to  influence  directly  legis¬ 
lative  proposals.  U.S.  representations 
are  made  through  diplomatic  channels. 
To  try  to  lobby  the  British  Parliament, 
for  example,  would  violate  article  41  of 
the  Vienna  Convention. 

The  blame  for  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
rests  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  lobby  is  in  business  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  permits  it  to  be  in  business. 

I  do  not  shield  myself  from  criticism. 

I  should  have  dug  into  this  long  ago.  I 
should  have  objected  when  lobbyists  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee.  I  should 
have  moved  that  the  committee  bar  them 
from  the  witness  stand  and  committee 
offices.  Whether  these  efforts  would 
have  been  effective  is  another  matter. 

But  tomorrow  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  act,  to  clear  out  this  unhealthy,  un¬ 
attractive,  useless  curiosity  called  the 
foreign  sugar  lobby.  Thanks  to  the 
Rules  Committee  we  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  put  this  lobby  out  of  business. 

Foreign  lobbyists  have  impact  on  for¬ 
eign  governments.  They  touch  foreign 
policy  intimately  and  bear  just  as  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  formulation  of  the  attitudes 
of  these  governments  toward  the  United 
States  as  do  the  regular  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  governments. 

Foreign  lobbying  could  be  habit  form¬ 
ing.  If  influence  peddling  works,  or  ap¬ 
pears  to  work,  in  regard  to  juicy  sugar 
quotas,  why  not  foreign  agent  lobbying 
for  foreign  aid,  Public  Law  480  grants, 
grants  for  military  assistance?  Maybe 
this  practice  is  already  widespread. 

Pakistan  might  decide  to  hire  some¬ 
body  to  try  to  pressure  Congress  into  re¬ 
instating  an  arms  program. 

Yugoslavia  might  try  to  push  through 
legislation  to  give  that  country  better  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  U.S.  tobacco  market. 

One  of  the  factors  said  to  be  used  to 
set  quotas  is  reliability.  Argentina  was 
cut  to  one-third  despite  its  record  of 
coming  through  in  grand  style  in  1963- 
64  when  the  United  States  was  eager  for 
extra  sugar.  What  happened  to  the  reli¬ 
ability  rule  there? 

Bolivia  had  no  sugar  production  at  all 
until  very  recently,  but  got  a  quota.  Was 
reliability  the  standard  for  Bolivia? 

Honduras  has  never  exported  any 
sugar,  but  got  a  quota  this  time.  Was 
reliability  the  standard  for  Honduras? 

Another  factor  given  was  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

Argentina,  with  a  strong  trade  favor¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  was  cut  to  one- 
third. 

Venezuela,  which  sells  to  the  United 
States  almost  twice  as  much  as  she  was 
buying,  got  a  tenfold  increase.  U.S. 


trade  with  Venezuela  is  more  unfavor¬ 
able  than  with  any  other  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  country. 

Why  was  the  balance-of-trade  factor 
applied  in  reverse  in  regard  to  Venezuela 
and  Argentina? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  join  my  other  colleagues  sup¬ 
porting  H.R.  11135. 

Chicago  and  its  environs  are  high- 
sugar  consumption  areas  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
be  available  at  reasonable  prices  in  these 
areas.  The  bill  before  us  would  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose. 

The  “global  quota”  and  “import  fee” 
concepts  introduced  in  sugar  legislation 
for  the  first  time  in  1962  as  experiments 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  bill  before 
us,  and  their  elimintaion  should  restore 
stability  to  the  sugar  market.  The 
experiments,  as  we  all  know,  proved  dis¬ 
astrous. 

The  bill  would  also  protect  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  many  workers  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  Two  cane  sugar  refin¬ 
ers,  American  Sugar  Co.,  and  SuCrest 
Corp.,  have  installations  in  Chicago  pro¬ 
viding  direct  employment  for  hundreds 
of  workers,  with  a  large  total  annual 
payroll.  Each  year  well  over  1,000 
barges  and  many  railcars  deliver  nearly 
half  a  billion  pounds  of  sugar  to  these 
plants,  providing  additional  employment 
in  the  transportation  industry. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  compromise,  but 
I  urge  its  passage  as  fair  and  equitable 
legislation.  It  will  serve  consumers  well 
and  will  protect  the  livelihood  of  work¬ 
ers  in  Chicago’s  cane  sugar  industry  and 
in  many  other  fields. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11135  and  urge 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  debate  which  has 
been  so  clearly  and  carefully  presented 
by  the  various  proponents  of  this 
measure. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
those  who  support  H.R.  11135,  and  I  urge 
that  the  bill,  together  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  be  approved. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  Sugar 
Act  since  1934.  The  basic  national  sugar 
policy  throughout  this  period  can  be 
stated  briefly.  It  has  been: 

First.  To  assure  an  ample  supply  of 
sugar  to  American  consumers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices; 

Second.  To  maintain  a  limited  domes¬ 
tic  sugar  producing  industry  in  a  state 
of  reasonable  prosperity,  and 

Third.  To  secure  our  requirements  of 
foreign  raw  sugar  from  friendly  countries 
who  will  commit  themselves  to  supply 
our  needs  at  prices  which,  over  the  long 
run,  are  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

The  Sugar  Act  has,  with  remarkably 
few  exceptions,  been  a  most  successful 
instrument  for  realizing  this  policy. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  have  been  sustained  and 
permitted  a  reasonable  growth;  our 
needs  of  foreign  sugar  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  at  generally  stable  and  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  American  consumer  has 
been  furnished,  in  abundant  supply  and 
at  reasonable  costs,  the  great  variety  of 
sugars  which  our  market  demands. 
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Further,  all  of  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  an  agricultural  program 
which  is  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
actually  returns  an  annual  profit  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Each  year  the  excise  tax 
on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  an  integral 
part  of  the  program,  collects  approxi¬ 
mately  $5  to  $15  million  more  than  all 
payments  and  expenses  under  the  Sugar 
Act. 

It  is  fair  to  say  of  the  Sugar  Act:  It 
works,  and  works  well.  And  what  more 
can  be  asked  of  any  farm  program? 

A  healthy  sugar  industry  is  essential 
to  the  economy  of  Hawaii.  It  is  our 
major  commodity;  next  to  tourism  our 
most  important  source  of  private  sector 
income.  Hawaii,  to  whom  sugar  is  so 
very  important,  has  followed  the  course 
of  sugar  legislation  in  this  Congress  with 
the  greatest  attention.  It  is  most  en¬ 
couraging  and  reassuring  to  know  that 
Hawaiian  sugar,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  supports 
H.R. 11135. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  explain  briefly 
my  reasons  for  opposing  the  floor 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  and 
which  would  reintroduce  into  the  Sugar 
Act  the  concept  of  an  import  fee  on 
foreign  sugar.  An  import  fee  was  one  of 
the  new  features  written  into  the  Sugar 
Act  by  the  1962  amendments.  Briefly 
stated,  it  did  not  work.  It  did  not  raise 
the  money  it  advocates  promised,  nor 
did  it  give  us  any  protection  against  run¬ 
away  world  sugar  prices.  Instead,  it  tied 
us  in  a  most  dangerous  manner  to  the 
thin  and  undependable  world  sugar 
market.  It,  together  with  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  global  quota,  deserves  the  major 
blame  for  the  sugar  difficulties  of  1933. 

The  floor  amendment  would  in  major 
part  put  back  into  the  act  what  our  1983 
experience  proved  does  not  belong  there. 
Further,  restoration  of  an  import  fee 
would  directly  repudiate  President  John¬ 
son’s  recent  assurance  to  the  OAS  Am¬ 
bassadors  that  the  import  fee  would  form 
no  part  of  the  administration  program. 
The  fee  has  been  an  irritant  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  Latin  America,  it  violates  the 
sound  policy  of  “Trade,  not  Aid,”  it  does 
not  belong  in  the  act. 

I  urge  that  you  join  with  me  in  voting 
down  these  amendments  which  will  be 
offered,  and  then  vote  in  favor  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  an  amendment  to  page  12, 
after  line  14;  and  an  amendment  to  page 
21  to  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  insert 
language  in  lieu  thereof;  but  such 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 11135 

A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1965.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words 
“month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 
the  words  “last  three  months  of’’;  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence  “Octo¬ 
ber  31”  and  substituting  "September  30”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 


“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  3,  025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  1, 100,  000 

Hawaii _ -a _ 1, 110,  000 

Puerto  Rico _ _  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total _  6,390,000 


“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  or 
deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount 
equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calender  year  exceeds  ten  million  four 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
is  less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted 
from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amount  of  one  million  and  fifty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86 
per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determina¬ 
tion  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(c)(1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individ¬ 
ual  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206). 

“(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through 
1971,  inclusive,  for  individual  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by 
prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less 
the  amounts  required  to  establish  quotas  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
for  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among 
foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis: 

“(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  : 
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“Country  Per  centum 

Cuba _ 44.25 

Mexico _  8.  41 

Dominican  Republic _  8.  41 

Brazil _  8.  41 

Peru _ _  6.  71 

British  West  Indies _  3.  71 

Ecuador _  l.  24 

French  West  Indies _  1.  06 

Colombia _  1.  06 

Costa  Rica _  1.04 

Nicaragua _  .  95 

Guatemala _  .  81 

Venezuela _  .  76 

El  Salvador _  .  75 

Haiti _ _ 71 

Panama _  .  62 

Argentina _  .  63 

British  Honduras _  .  49 

Bolivian _  .  10 

Honduras _  .  10 

“(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere : 

“Country  Per  centum 

Australia _  4.  00 

Republic  of  China _ '  1.  66 

India -  1.  60 

South  Africa _  .  73 

Fiji -  .60 

Thailand _  .  49 

Mauritius _ '. _  .  35 

Swaziland _  .  15 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  15 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  15 


“(4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each 
subsequent  calendar  year,  for  Ireland,  in  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar;  and  for  the  calendar  year 
1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for 
the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  obtains  such 
assurances  from  each  such  country  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  prior  to  January  1  of  each 
such  calendar  year  that  the  quota  for  such 
year  will  be  filled.” 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),and  (f)  are  here¬ 
by  amended  and  subsection  (g)  is  added  to 
read  as  follows : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  sus¬ 
pension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  Cuba  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  with¬ 
held  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such 
quota  shall  be  prorated  as  follows: 

“(i)  any  quantity  up  to  and  including 
the  amount  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba 
at  a  determination  of  ten  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  201  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  other  foreign  countries  named  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis 
of  the  percentages  stated  therein;  and,  in 
addition, 

“(ii)  any  quantity  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
under  section  201,  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  paragraph  3 
(A)  of  subsection  (c)  that  are  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein. 

“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld 
or  suspended,  and  such  importation  shall 
not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or 
suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A) 
(other  than  any  country  whose  quota  is 
withheld  or  suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
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subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary 
quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in 
this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity 
of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  to 
meet  any  increase  during  the  year  in  the 
requirements  of  consumers  under  section 
201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  subsection,  such 
quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  for¬ 
eign  country,  except  that  no  sugar  shall  be 
authorized  for  importation  from  Cuba  until 
the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall 
be  authorized  for  Importation  hereunder 
from  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to 
which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in  effect 
under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B) :  Provided,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  unless  the  Secre- 
try  also  finds  that  limited  sugar  supplies 
and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or  may 
create  an  emergency  situation  significantly 
interfering  with  the  orderly  movement  of 
foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In 
authorizing  the  importation  of  such  sugar 
the  Secretary  shall  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for 
dollars  additional  quantities  of  United  States 
agricultural  products.  In  the  event  that  the 
requirements  of  consumers  under  section 
201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same  calen¬ 
dar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  in¬ 
crease  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted 
pro  rata  from  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  ex¬ 
cept  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available 
as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  importa¬ 
tion  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of 
such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States. 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any 
country  other  than  Ireland  for  any  of  the 
years  following  a  period  of  twenty-four 
months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which 
its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from 
such  country  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any 
foreign  country  fails,  subject  to  such  reason¬ 
able  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall 
be  reduced  as  follows: 

"(a)  the  quota  established  under  section 
202(b),  and  the  quotas  established  under 
sections  202(c)  and  202(d)  (1)  for  any  coun¬ 
try  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such 
country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was 
not  filled  were  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
and 

"(b)  the  quota  established  under  section 
202(c)  and  section  202(d)(1)  for  any  such 
country  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year  of  two  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  more 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the 
amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill 
such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than 
130  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  pre¬ 


ceding  calendar  year:  Provided,  That  (i)  no 
such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of 
such  year  (or  with  respect  to  events  occurring 
thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
events) ,  of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due 
to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  un¬ 
less  such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year 
to  a  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota  for  the 
subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  (ii)  the  reduction  in  quota  for 
any  country  having  a  quota  established  under 
section  202(c)  and  section  202(d)(1)  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  of  two 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
more  shall  be  limited,  if  the  quota  for  any 
such  country  on  July  1  of  the  year  in  which 
such  quota  was  not  filled  is  less  than  130 
per  centum  of  its  quota  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  to  the  larger  of  (A)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not 
filled  were  less  than  125  per  centum  of  the 
quotas  for  the  preceding  year  or  (B)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not 
filled  were  less  than  such  quota  on  July  1, 
and  (iii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to 
an  amount  less  than  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar. 

"(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  un¬ 
filled  portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar 
from  a  foreign  country  shall  be  prorated 
between  the  temporary  quota  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
and  the  quota  established  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c). 

"(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof 
withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection 
(d)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Cuba  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  of  this 
section,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  re¬ 
sumed  by  the  United  States,  such  quota 
shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the 
entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year  fol¬ 
lowing  such  finding  by  the  President.  The 
temporary  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  (1)  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  re¬ 
duced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to 
be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or 
because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements 
of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act, 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from 
any  country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at 
the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  re¬ 
duced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  country  or  domestic  area 
for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(g)  The  quota  established  for  any  for¬ 
eign  country  and  the  quantity  authorized 
to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  sub¬ 
section  (d)(2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets 
or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.’’ 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 


the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar¬ 
ketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  any  domestic  area 
or  foreign  country  listed  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)  will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota, 
he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum 
of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit 
to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3) 
(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries :  Provided,  That  any  deficit 
resulting  from  the  Inability  of  a  country 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first 
be  allocated  to  the  other  member  countries 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
such  countries:  And  provided  further,  That 
if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to 
be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal 
to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share 
of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount 
to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3) 
(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit, 
he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as 
he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  established  pursuant 
to  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  or  section  202(c)  (4) 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such 
area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocat¬ 
ing  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22 
per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate 
an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 
of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  (3)  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries:  Provided, 
That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit 
to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal 
to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share 
of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled 
amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)(3)(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such 
unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such 
foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  such  deficit.  Deficits  shall  not 
be  allocated  to  any  country  whose  quota  has 
been  suspended  or  withheld  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  202.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine 
and  allocate  deficits  so  as  to  assure  the 
availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any 
deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  deter- 
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mined  and  allocated  by  August  1  of  the 
calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  action  would 
be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated 
to  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  may 
be  allocated  to  one  or  more  of  such  countries 
with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domes¬ 
tic  area  or  any  foreign  country  under  section 
202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any 
determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  quota  for  any 
foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that 
it  cannot  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  under  section  202(d)(4)  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended,  (1)  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the 
following  two  new  sentences:  “The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allot¬ 
ments  of  a  quota  for  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  for  any  calendar  year  after  1966 
to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  process¬ 
ing,  past  marketings,  and  ability  to  market, 
the  need  to  establishing  an  allotment  which 
will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  operation 
of  a  new  sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill 
that  begins  the  production  of  sugar  from 
sugarcane  for  the  first  time  after  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1966.  The  Secretary  is  also  au¬ 
thorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into 
consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market¬ 
ings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for 
establishing  an  allotment  which  will  per¬ 
mit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necesary 
for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any 
nonaffiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugar- 
beets  or  any  processor  of  sugarcane  and  as 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable 
carryover  of  sugar  in  relation  to  other  proces¬ 
sors  in  the  area:  Provided,  That  the  market¬ 
ing  allotment  of  any  such  processor  of  sugar- 
beets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  abo7e  an  allotment  of  twenty-five 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  allotment  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane 
shall  not  be  increased  under  this  provision 
above  an  allotment  equal  to  the  effective  in¬ 
ventory  of  sugar  of  such  processor  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  made,  except  that  the  marketing 
allotment  for  1965  of  a  processor  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  other  than  a  processor-refiner,  who  had 
a  physical  inventory  of  sugar  on  January  1, 
1964,  equal  to  55  per  centum  or  more  of  his 
1963  crop  production  may  be  increased  by  an 
additional  six  thousand,  two  hundred  short 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value:  Provided,  further, 
That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allot¬ 
ments  made  to  processors  in  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  areas 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be  limited  to 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  area  for  each  calendar 
year”;  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  the  following  sentence:  “If  allot¬ 
ments  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction 
in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the 
amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota 
shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  es¬ 
tablishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  year  for  such  person,  and  any  allotment 
established  for  such  person  for  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  shall  be  reduced  by  such  ex¬ 
cess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  200  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar -containing  product 
or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  or 
mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from 
any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  he 
determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought 
in  from  any  country  or  area  in  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average 
of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which 
reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar -contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable 
data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three 
consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity 
of  such  product  to  be  imported  or  brought 
in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a 
quantity  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one 
country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
quantity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons, 
raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual 
or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into 
the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar -contain¬ 
ing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation 
to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content 
of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of 
importations  relative  to  past  importations, 
the  type  of  packaging,  whether  it  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected 
to  processing  or  mixing  with  similar  or  other 
ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such 
determination.  In  making  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are 
amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  pro¬ 
rations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance 
with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar:  Provided,  That  the 
quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to 
the  extent  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Ireland;  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgium:  and 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  “any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  the  following:  "any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any 
calendar  year”;  and  by  adding  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  as  follows: 

“(f)  Prom  importing  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  any 
raw  sugar  within  the  applicable  quota,  or 
the  proration  of  any  such  quota,  unless  the 
weight  of  such  raw  sugar  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  after  arrival  into  the  continental 
United  States  and  has  been  certified  by  a 
person  who  is  primarily  engaged  in '  the 
weighing  of  commodities  for  others  and  who 
directly  or  indirectly  neither  buys  or  sells 
sugar  nor  is  owned,  controlled,  or  associated 
with  a  person  that  buys  or  sells  sugar.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
each  crop  year  whether  the  production  of 
sugar  from  any1  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed 
to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and 
provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area 
for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  nor¬ 
mally  would  be  marketed.  Such  determina¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the 
succeeding  crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop  year,  only  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet 
its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as  provided 
in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  deter¬ 
minations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  effect  on  January  1,  1965,  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  super¬ 
seded.  In  determining  the  proportionate 
shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary 
may  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the 
ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsecttion  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  the  Secretary  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  es¬ 
tablished  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  “(A)”  after  the  figure 
(3)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  the  following  subparagraph  (B) : 

“(B)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  main¬ 
land  cane  industry  by  a  new  sugarcane 
processing  facility,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  reserve  each  crop  year  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  crop  years  an  amount  of  acreage 
estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand  short 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  the  acreage 
which  would  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for 
each  of  three  consecutive  crop  years  begin¬ 
ning  not  earlier  than  the  year  immediately 
following  the  first  calendar  year  after  1965 
for  which  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
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requirements  of  consumers  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value:  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  allocated  to  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  for  such  calendar  year  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  202(a)(2)(A)  is  not  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value.  The  acreage  so  reserved 
for  each  of  the  three  consecutive  crop  years 
shall  be  distributed  for  each  such  crop  year 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can 
be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any 
other  acreage  allocation  for  establishing 
farm  proportionate  shares  determined  by 
him,  on  the  condition  that  the  sugarcane 
produced  on  such  farms  shall  be  delivered 
for  each  of  such  three  consecutive  crop 
years  to  the  new  processing  facility  in  the 
locality  to  which  reserve  acreage  is  com¬ 
mitted  as  hereafter  provided.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  commit  the  reserve  acreage  esti¬ 
mated  by  him  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  of 
the  three  consecutive  crop  years  to  the  local¬ 
ity  determined  by  him  to  receive  the  reserve, 
and  such  commitment  of  reserve  shall  be 
irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  commitment  by  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the  Sec¬ 
retary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of 
the  sugarcane  processing  facility  has  not 
proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis 
for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the 
reserve  acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  deter¬ 
mination  in  accordance  with  and  upon  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  find¬ 
ings.  In  any  State  in  the  continental  United 
States  where  there  was  no  mill  for  commer¬ 
cially  processing  sugarcane  into  sugar  in 
1965,  commitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall 
be  made  to  the  locality  where  sugarcane  will 
be  delivered  from  farms  for  the  commercial 
recovery  of  sugar  by  a  sugarcane  processing 
facility  or  mill  which  begins  operation  for 
the  first  time.  In  determining  commitment 
of  the  reserve  acreage  and  if  proposals  are 
made  to  construct  sugarcane  processing  fa¬ 
cilities  in  two  or  more  localities  where  sugar¬ 
cane  production  is  scheduled  to  commence 
in  the  same  year  or  succeeding  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and 
selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital  com¬ 
mitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarcane, 
the  lack  of  proximity  of  other  mills,  need 
for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and 
accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  qualification  of  localities  under  such 
criteria.  The  commitment  of  reserve  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  investigation,  the  publication  of  notice 
and  such  informal  public  hearings,  if  any, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  under 
the  prevailing  circumstances.” 

(4)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  “In  deter¬ 
mining  farm  proportionate  shares”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  de¬ 
termined”. 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows: 

"(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  be¬ 
yond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportion¬ 
ate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportion¬ 
ate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be  real¬ 
lotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms), 
but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to 
such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by 
virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  acreage  so  released. 


“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
serve  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated 
to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to 
provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proces¬ 
sor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would 
otherwise  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for 
the  1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total 
acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  relieve  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  producers  who  planted 
sugarcane  for  the  first  time  for  harvest  in 
the  crop  years  1964  and  1965  and  in  allocat¬ 
ing  such  acreage  the  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  in  1965  exceeds  the  pro¬ 
portionate  share  for  the  1965  crop:  with  first 
consideration  in  allocating  such  acreage  to 
farms  on  which  the  1965  crop  proportionate 
share  has  been  overplanted  by  more  than 
200  per  centum  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
bring  the  proportionate  shares  of  such  farms 
up  to  the  acreage  growing:  Provided,  That 
acreage  allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  total  acreage 
heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the  1965 
crop.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
acreage  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  to 
farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  para¬ 
graph.” 

Sec.  11.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  thereto:  “The  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  making  disburse¬ 
ments  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  unless  it 
has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 
thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  “During  any  period  that 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  n  is 
so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of 
sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount 
the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section 
202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  estimate 
and  quota  calculation  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails 
to  import  into  the  continental  United  States 
within  the  quota  year,  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would  be  as 
calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for 
such  country  in  subsequent  years  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II  shall  be  reduced  as 
provided  in  section  202(d)(4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years 
shall  not  be  reduced  when  quotas  are  sus¬ 
pended  under  this  subsection  and  reestab¬ 
lished  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “Any  quantity  so  sus¬ 
pended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
(1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  other¬ 


wise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the 
property  or  business  enterprise  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  United  States  citizens  or  any 
corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con¬ 
ditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a 
like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  na¬ 
tionals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced 
against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other 
actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationaliz¬ 
ing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  of  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of 
any  bilateral  or  multilateral  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
and  has  failed  within  six  months  following 
the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above 
categoreis  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate 
steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so 
nationalized,  expropriated  or  otherwise  seized 
or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exac¬ 
tions,  conditions  or  breaches  of  such  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in 
dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  procedures  under  which  final 
and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be 
reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements 
with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made 
within  twelve  months  following  such  sub¬ 
mission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization 
to  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 
are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended 
shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  allocated  under  section  204  of 
this  Act.” 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  ter¬ 
mination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  "1967”  in  each  place  it  appears  there¬ 
in  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972”. 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment  as 
printed  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks  and  insert  “with  sugar 
produced  in  such  country.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
consider  the  bill,  let  us  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
Clerk  read  the  first  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  reading  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Moss, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Cooley, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speakek  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11135  and  include\ex- 
traneous  matter,  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the' 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COLUMBUS  DAY  SHOULD  BE  A 
LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
today  is  October  12,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  urge  support  of  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
legal  holiday.  More  than  ever,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  our  Nation  give  due  honor 
to  the  great  navigator  who  proved  so 
inspiringly  that  science  and  faith  are  not 
incompatible  but  are  indeed  allies. 

In  this  atomic  and  space  age  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  important  to  be  mindful  of 
this  fact,  and  I  would  urge  prompt  action 
to  designate  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal 
holiday. 

A  CONCERTED  EFFORT  TO  PRE¬ 
SERVE  OUR  SHORES,  WATER¬ 
WAYS,  AND  WILDLIFE 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-j 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tqfiay 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
study  to  devise  a  master  plan  for  the  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  oneof  the 
most  important  links  in  our  Ir/ercoastal 
Waterway — Long  Island  Sour 

This  study  looks  toward/aevelopment 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  h)  preserve,  de¬ 
velop,  and  make  accessible  for  the  public 
benefit,  inspiration,  arm  use,  the  scenic 
beauty  and  natural  Mh  and  wildlife  val¬ 
ues  of  the  coastal  areas  bordering  Long 
Island  Sound  in  Me  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  an/ Rhode  Island. 

In  this  region,  as  in  many  other  areas 
of  our  Naticmf  water  pollution,  shoreline 
erosion,  destruction  of  marine  and  wa¬ 
terfowl  life,  the  ruin  of  wildlife-protect¬ 
ing  wetlands,  has  reached  alarming  pro¬ 
portions.  The  indiscriminate  building  of 
piers/and  marinas,  as  well  as  uncoordi¬ 
nated  dredging,  all  add  up  to  one  thing — 
the  steady  destruction  of  the  natural 
yjmysical  values  of  this  wonderful  area. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  coordi¬ 
nated  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  gov¬ 
ernment  units  bordering  the  Sound  is 
the  only  way  to  arrest  and  reverse  this 
unfortunate  trend.  I  feel  that  all  the 
governments  involved,  and  certainly  the 
citizens  of  the  area,  are  firmly  in  favor 
of  this  effort.  What  has  been  lacking  is 
coordination  and  cooperation,  and  I 
think  the  master  plan  that  I  am  propos¬ 
ing  today  will  provide  these  indispensable 
factors. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  plan  I  am  proposing  will  not 
compromise  the  autonomy  of  any  of  the 
government  units  involved;  rather,  it 
provides  through  coordination  what 
should  be  the  objective  of  all — preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  integrity  of  our  Long 
Island  Sound  area.  I  think  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  regional  master  plan  for  con¬ 
servation  could  be  a  pilot  program  of 
great  value  to  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  constant  war  against  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  natural  resources,  and  com- 
;nd  it  to  this  House  for  consideration. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD, 

MOBILIZE  ALL  OF  ITS  CAPABIL1 

TIESNTO  REDUCE  AUTOMOB1 

ACCIDENTS 

(Mr.  MAOKAY  asked  and  wa/' given 
permission  tckaddress  the  Hou de  for  1 
minute  and  to\evise  and  exte/W  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MACKAY.  ''Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  designate  the  mojf6r  vehicle  ac¬ 
cident  as  public  enemy  No.  1  and  should 
mobilize  all  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
Federal  Governmenyto\eduee  the  stag¬ 
gering  losses  of  life/and  property  on  our 
Nation’s  roads  an A  highways. 

We  have  spared  nothing  no  our  effort 
to  achieve  safety  for  air  travelers  and 
we  have  gotten  results.  Yet,  less  than 
40  percent/)!  our  people  have  ever  been 
in  an  airplane  and  less  than  12  percent 
fly  annually.  And,  the  airplane  is\on- 
siderecyto  be  safer  than  the  automobile. 

By/striking  contrast  there  is  no  agent 
or  program  which  has  statutory  author-v 
ity  to  investigate  car  accidents,  to  re- 
:arch  their  cause  and  ways  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  to  protect  the  99  percent  of  our 
population  which  daily  travels  some  part 
of  our  750,000-mile  Federal  highway 
system. 

We  could  reduce  our  losses  by  simply 
applying  our  present  knowledge  and 
through  research  we  could  make  further 
reductions. 

For  example,  a  Federal  vehicle  safety 
testing  center  should  be  established. 
This  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  higher 
safety  standards  in  driver  training  and 
testing,  in  highway  and  vehicle  design, 
and  in  traffic  control  signals  and  signs. 
This  could  be  done  nationally  for  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  it  would  cost  the  States  to 
do  separately. 

Vehicles  should  be  certified  for  road 
safety  before  they  reach  the  consumer. 

There  could  be  marked  improvement 
in  highway  design  and  we  could  elimi¬ 
nate  some  of  the  death  traps  we  know 
about. 

The  Federal  Government  could  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  uniform  traffic  environ¬ 
ment  for  drivers  by  fostering  intergov¬ 
ernmental  cooperation. 


Data  on  highway  accidents  could  be, 
quickly  improved  through  the  adoptior 
of  a  uniform  reporting  form. 

Regional  training  programs  for  traffic 
officers  could  upgrade  the  investigation 
and  reporting  of  traffic  accident 

Accelerated  research  as  to  rife  cause 
and  prevention  of  accidents  /Should  be 
initiated.  University  centers/of  research 
and  scholarships  for  individuals  should 
be  supported. 

These  are  just  a  few'' of  the  positive 
steps  which  should  be /aken  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay. 

The  jurisdiction/and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Congress  is  clear.  Motor  vehi¬ 
cles  are  constantly  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  an/  nothing  is  more  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  public  health  than  the  traffic 
accident. 

Furthei'fnore,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
national  attack  on  this  problem  in  co¬ 
operation  with  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  There  are  obvious  limitations  on 
wljat  any  one  State  can  do. 

We  have  the  power  to  act.  We  have 
ihe  duty  to  act.  And  we  can  act  effec¬ 
tively.  Former  Congressman  Kenneth 
Roberts,  of  Alabama,  fought  for  high¬ 
way  safety  in  the  82d  through  the  88th 
Congress.  Senators  Ribicoff  and  Nel¬ 
son  have  spoken  out  in  this  Congress. 

That  47,000  were  killed  and  1,700,000 
were  injured  last  year  should  spur  us  to 
action.  If  statistics  will  not  move  us, 
then  the  memory  of  Representative  Ash¬ 
ton  Thompson,  of  Louisiana,  who  was 
killed  this  summer  on  our  Interstate 
System  should. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
join  in  an  effort  to  curb  the  heartache 
and  the  agony  associated  with  the  motor 
vehicle  accident — our  public  enemy 
No.  1. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  WAS 
A  TRULY  GREAT  MAN 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
larks.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
evWy  schoolboy  knows,  in  1492,  Colum- 
bus\aailed  the  ocean  blue.  Today  is 
Colun^bus  Day.  And  it  was  poor  taste, 
to  say\he  least,  on  the  part  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  ^announce  Sunday  that  it  has  a 
map  of  dubious  origin  which  purports  to 
prove  that\Leif  Erikson,  a  Norwegian, 
reached  the\lew  World  before  Colum¬ 
bus,  an  Italis 

I  think  Yal^Vs  point  is  superfluous. 
There  are  also  imbcations  that  a  Spani¬ 
ard,  Sanchez  de  Huelva,  and  the  Irish 
missionary  St.  Brdtadan,  touched  the 
shores  of  North  America  in  their  pre- 
Columbian  voyages. 

The  important  historical  fact  is  that 
Christopher  Columbus’  historic  voyages 
sparked  the  colonization  Cf  the  New 
World  by  the  old. 

And  to  downgrade  ColumbCe  is  like 
downgrading  Joe  Di  Maggio,  Arturo  Tos¬ 
canini,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Enrico 
Caruso. 

Columbus  was  one  of  the  truly  g\at 
men  of  all  history  and  all  the  maps 
the  world  will  never  dim  his  fame. 
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1.  SUGAR,  Passed,  246—147,  as  reported  H.  R.  11135,  the  sugar  bill,  Rojoctcd,  95 
137,  the  Findley  amendment  to  cancel  quotas  of  countries  that  use  agents.  Re¬ 
jected,  160-230,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Harvey,  Ind.,  to  recommit  the  bill  vdth  in¬ 
structions  for  an  amendment  to  impose  an  import  tax  on  sugar.  pp«  25917—22, 
25930-45  _ _  . _ 


BERVATION.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  671,  to  authorise  tty)  Prcsi- 
roclaim  November  1965  as  Wator  Conservation  Month*  pp*  2594$\6 

AL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  confereas  wore  given  until  midnight  \onight 
to  submit  a  report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  8370*  P*  25946  \. 

AL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1966.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reportod  \ 

,  H.  R.  11588  (H.  Rcpt.  1162 )(p.  26000) •  Attached  to  this  Digest  is  a\ 
wing  the  budgot  estimates  and  House  committee  action  on  requosts  for 


this  Department,  The  bill  also  includes  appropriations  for  the  Offico  of  Ecor 
lie  Opportunity,  The  bill  is  to  be  considered  today,  Oct,  14  (p.  D1020). 


5*  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H. 

1153SK  to  provido  assistance  to  Fla.,  La,, '  and  Miss,  for  reconstruction areas 
damaged  by  the  recent  hurricane  (H.  Rept.  H64).  p.  26000 


6.  RESEAR CH;\eDUCATI ON.  Received  a  report  from  the  Government  Operations  Committeo 
on  "Conflicts  between  the  Federal  research  programs  and  the  Natior/s  goals  for 
higher  eduction"  (H.  Rept.  1158).  p.  26000 


7.  SAFETY.  Rep.  Mackay  asked  for  Federal  leadership  in  all  aspocts  of  motor-vehiclo 
safety,  pp.  25951-2 


8,  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep/NCurtis  discussed  the  outlook  for  fost<^ring  foreign  trade  and 
relating  to  the  balance-of -payments  program,  pp.  25958^o2 


9,  FARM  LABOR.  Rep,  Cleveland  inserted  an  articlo  criticizing  the  Labor  Department's 
placement  program  as  it  rebates  to  N.  H.  apples,  pp.  25963— 5 

10.  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  B^LL.  Receivod  the  inference  report  on  this  bill, 

H.  R.  9220  (H,  Rept.  H63).  25991-9 


11.  Reports.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  S»  2150  (amended^,  to  discontinue  or  modify  certain  reporting 
requirements  of  law.  p.  D1021 


12*  STATION  TRANSFERS.  The  Government  Cto-^rntions  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  H,  R.  1C607  (/mended),  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
certain  moving  expenses  of  employees,  and\to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for 
storage  of  household  goods  and  Personal  effects  of  employees  assigned  to  isolat¬ 
ed  duty  stations  within  the  continental  U.  S\  p.  D1021 


13.  PURCHASING.  Tho  GevernmeniyOpo  ratio  ns  Committooxvoted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  S.  1004 /amonded),  to  make  titlo\III  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Sorvices  Act  applicable  to  procurement  of  property  and  nonX 
personal  services  by  executive  agoncies.  p.  D1021 


14*  COUNTERPART  FUNDS.  The  Government  Operations  Committeexu’dered  favorably  report¬ 
ed  a  report,  11  Use /of  counterpart  funds  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.” 
p.  D1Q21 


SENATE 


15.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  ^95,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966  (pp.  25906,  25922-^3).  Sen. 
Haydeiy4tated  that  the  resolution  "extends  from  October  15  to  Saturday,  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  existing  provisions  of  law,  providing  funds  for  the  operation^  of  the 
agencies  of  Government  for  which  the  regular  appropriation  bills  for  Fiscal 
year  1966  have  not  yet  been  enacted"  (p.  25906).  This  measure  will  now\>e 
rent  to  the  President. 


16/  COPYRIGHTS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  2853,  to  increase  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Copyright  Office  so  as  to  produce  a  more  appropriate  ratio  between 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Office.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President.  pp.  25864-65 


House  of  Representatives 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1965 


The  Houseonet  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  prefaced  nis  prayer  with  this  verse 
of  Scripture:  Ps$lm  121:  2:  My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lb^d,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth. 

Most  merciful  andVracious  God,  we 
are  always  coming  unto  Thee  with  a 
great  variety  of  needs  and  desires  which 
Thou  alone  canst  satisfy  and  which  we 
know  will  never  exceed  Thy\patience. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  onfc  in  spirit 
with  all  who  are  striving  faithfully  and 
courageously  to  make  some  contribution 
to  the  higher  good  of  humanity. 

May  the  day  be  brought  nearer  \frhen 
men  and  nations  everywhere  shall  Nje 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  peace  anfe 
brotherhood. 

In  all  our  efforts  may  we  not  become 
discouraged  and  allow  our  faith  in  Thy 
sustaining  grace  to  become  eclipsed  by 
doubt  and  despair. 

Help  us  to  feel  confident  that  with  the 
aid  of  Thy  presence  no  task  will  be  too 
arduous,  no  responsibility  too  exacting, 
and  no  burden  too  heavy. 

In  Christ’s  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


Estate,  for  addition,  to  the  Fire  Island  Na¬ 
tional  Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8283.  An  act  to.  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964; 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10516.  An  act  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na¬ 
tional  stockpile; 

H.R.  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  colemanite  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  10715.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  chemical  grade  chromite  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  10748.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  amer 
le  joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  / 
increase  the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  Jafy  the 
Clem,  of  the  House;  and 

H.J/Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal, /acid-grade 
fluorspar\and  silicon  carbide  ixjsm  the  sup- 
plemental\tockpile. 

On  October  10,  1965: 

H.R.  728.  An.  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act, /1 936;  and 

H.R.  1274.  An  \ct  for/the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michiko  Miyazaki 'Williams. 


message  from  the  president 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles: 

On  October  5,  1965: 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (j| 
Harold  Edward  Henning,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  5842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead/2inc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of/Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1961;  and 

H.R.  7090.  An  act  for  the  relief  certain 
individuals. 

On  October  7,  1965 : 

H.R.  7969.  An  act  to  correct/6ertain  errors 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  th^7 United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  9,  1965  y 

H.R.  2091.  An  act  relating  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad¬ 
ministered  by  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2358.  An  y6t  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Boone; 

H.R.  2772.  A yf  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksenija 
Popovic; 

H.R.  4750/  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purpose^ 

H.iy8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary/Of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
property  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of 
N/w  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd 


MESSAGE  FROM.  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar¬ 
rington,  onq/ of  its  cletks,  announced 
that  the  Spfiate  agrees  to\the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing7  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to.  the  bill 
(H.R/9811)  entitled  “An  act  to  maintain 
fa nfi  income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  as¬ 
sure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
Commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  loVer 
'Government  costs,  and  promote  foreig 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor-\ 
tunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
health  science  library  services  and  facilities. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States: 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
trade  agreements  program,  as  required 
by  section  402(a)  of7  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962.  / 

In  1964,  U.S.  ana  free  world  trade  con¬ 
tinued  to  set  fresh  records. 

U.S.  exports  ' reached  a  new  high  of 
$25.6  billion/$6.9  billion  more  than  our 
imports. 

U.S.  fayhi  exports  rose  to  $6.4  billion, 
an  alltiprie  peak. 

Frey  world  exports  reached  a  record 
of  $y>2  billion. 

le  major  trading  nations  agreed  to 
take  further  steps  under  General  Agree- 
ient  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  assist  ex¬ 
ports  from  developing  countries. 

The  policy  of  two-way  trade  expan¬ 
sion  and  liberalization,  initiated  with  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  every  administration  since 
that  time,  has  brought  great  benefits  to 
this  country.  In  general,  U.S.  goods 
have  enjoyed  progressively  easier  access 
to  foreign  markets.  Low-cost,  high- 
quality  U.S.  exports,  sold  and  used  in 
every  corner  of  the  world,  have  provided 
immediate  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Our  processors 
have  gained  ready  access  to  essential 
raw  materials,  and  have  profited  from 
the  stimulus  of  keener  competition. 
Consumers  have  enjoyed  the  wide  range 
of  choice  which  the  world  market  pro¬ 
vides. 

But  we  have  only  begun.  We  must 
build  on  past  success  to  achieve  greater 
well-being  for  America,  and  for  all  the 
world’s  peoples.  In  particular,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  current  Geneva  negotiations, 
known  as  the  Kennedy  round. 

In  this  International  Cooperation 
Year  of  1965,  all  nations  should  pledge 
themselves  to  work  together  for  the 
steady  expansion  of  commerce.  Con¬ 
tinuing  its  steady  course  begun  in  1934, 
th\  United  States  will  do  its  part  in 
achieving  that  goal. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  'White  House,  October  13,  1965. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  305) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  MATTHEWS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  a  table.) 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  on  their  successful  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  interest  in 
sugar  legislation  other  than  as  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  desires  to  see 
the  best  type  of  legislation  passed  to 
protect  our  consumers  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  permit  our  sugar  industry  in 
America  to  continue.  This  industry  pro¬ 
vides  livelihood  for  thousands  of  people 
in  production,  processing  and  transpor¬ 
tation  processes.  The  consumer  and  in¬ 
dustrial  users  have  a  stake  in  this  legis¬ 
lation,  because  they  need  to  be  assured 
of  a  stable  sugar  supply  at  reasonable 
prices. 

There  is  no  sugarcane  or  sugarbeet 
production  for  the  refining  mills,  in  the 
district  of  Florida  that  I  represent  so  I 
believe  that  I  can  look  at  this  matter 
objectively. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley],  has  suggested  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  pending  legislation.  In  the 
one  instance,  he  would  prohibit  the 
American  lobbyists  who  represent  the 
foreign  sugar  interests  from  continuing 
their  representation.  Now  let  me  say 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  were 
interested  in  having  an  investigation 
made  of  all  the  American  nationals  who 
represent  foreign  interests,  I  would  con¬ 
cur  with  him.  In  fact,  we  have  a  for¬ 
eign  agents  registration  law  that  per¬ 
haps  needs  to  be  studied.  Amendments 
might  well  be  passed  to  this  law,  but 
why  should  we  pick  out  one  group  of 
lobbyists  and  not  subject  all  lobbyists 
who  represent  foreign  nations  from  be¬ 
ing  put  out  of  business? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  very  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  lobbyists  who  rep¬ 
resent  foreign  nationals  in  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  receive  large  sums  of  money,  and 
the  very  fact  that  this  discussion  has  an 
unsavory  flavor,  indicates  that  there  is 
something  unhealthy  and  improper 
about  the  activities  of  lobbyists  for  for¬ 
eign  sugar  interests,  as  they  might  in¬ 
fluence  Congressmen.  Let  me  say  that 
after  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  for  10  years,  I  have  never  seen 
any  evidence  of  unwholesome  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  lobbyists  for  the  sugar 
industry  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  either  plan  sugar 
quotas  through  the  supervision  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  or  we  can  turn 
this  responsibility  over  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  other  officials  in  the 
executive  branch.  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  it  is  better  for  the  Congress  to  set 
these  quotas,  rather  than  to  have  them 
established  by  “striped  pants  diplo¬ 
macy.”  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unduly  criti¬ 
cal  of  Government  agencies,  but  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  no  alternative.  It 
must  go  through  all  the  tortuous  proced¬ 
ure,  under  the  constant  glare  of  public¬ 
ity,  of  permitting  interested  people  to 
come  before  the  committee  to  present 
their  case  for  sugar  quotas.  Then,  as 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  done, 
by  a  formula  which  I  think  is  fair,  again 
under  no  veil  of  secrecy,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  they  did.  I  believe  that 
in  order  to  be  fair  to  our  own  interests,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  as  they  have  done,  to 
try  to  consider,  in  establishing  sugar 
quotas,  nations  that  are  friendly  to  us, 
nations  that  will  trade  with  us  to  the 
utmost  of  their  capabilities,  and  other 
criteria  that  I  believe  are  very  fair.  The 
fact  that  lobbyists  representing  foreign 
interests,  and  the  fact  that  many  other 


Americans,  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  rea¬ 
son  for  anyone  to  suspect  that  there  is 
anything  unsavory  that  is  happening. 
Let  me  repeat  again,  it  is  all  open  and 
above  board.  So,  insofar  as  our  attitude 
toward  American  nationals  who  repre¬ 
sent  foreign  interests  is  concerned,  let  us 
go  all  the  way.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  this  procedure,  let  us  amend  the 
foreign  agents  registration  law  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  should  be  amended.  I,  for 
one,  would  be  enthusiastically  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  a  thorough  evaluation  of  this 
law,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  be  amenable  to  a 
careful  review  of  this  law. 

Insofar  as  the  imposition  of  an  im¬ 
port  tax  on  the  sugar  that  comes  to  us 
from  foreign  nations,  let  me  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  this  would  have  mo  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  prices  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  such  a  tax  would  also  be  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  friendly  nations  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  be  self-supporting  now  by  trade 
rather  than  by  handouts  from  our  tax¬ 
payers.  I  would  like  to  explore  in  detail, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  the  so-called 
world  market  and  domestic  sugar  prices. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid  by  domestic  cane 
refiners  for  raw  sugar,  as  quoted  in 
New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  the  price 
for  raw  sugar  on  the  so-called  world 
market.  It  is  implied  that  the  world 
market  provides  some  kind  of  worldwide 
price  standard,  and  that  any  price  high¬ 
er  than  the  world  price  is  too  high.  It 
is  also  implied  that  everybody  else  in  the 
world  pays  only  the  so-called  world  mar¬ 
ket  price — and  that  only  the  United 
States  pays  more.  The  impression  is  left 
that  American  consumers  pay  more  for 
sugar  than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

Such  statements  and  implications  are 
erroneous  and  unfair.  Persons  who 
make  them  are  either,  first,  ignorant  of 
the  true  facts  about  sugar  markets;  or, 
second,  deliberately  trying  to  deceive  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public. 

The  facts  are  these: 

ABOUT  THE  SO-CALLED  WORLD  MARKET 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  regulated 
commodities  in  the  world,  everywhere  in 
the  world.  Producing  countries  all  have 
some  kind  of  internal  arrangements  con¬ 
cerning  production  and  marketing — 
ranging  from  special  taxes,  production 
subsidies,  and  the  like,  to  export  sub¬ 
sidies  and  Government  trading  corpora¬ 
tions.  Importing  countries,  most  of 
them,  have  some  kind  of  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  exporters  to  assure  supplies. 
All  these  national  systems  affect  price. 

For  example,  there  is  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  system,  under  which  a  price 
is  negotiated  annually  with  producers  in 
the  Commonwealth  countries  for  speci¬ 
fied  quantities  of  sugar  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  there  is  the  French  sys¬ 
tem,  with  special  price  and  quota  ar¬ 
rangements  between  Metropolitan 
France  and  the  nations  of  the  French 
community.  The  Portuguese  have  still 
another  system.  The  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc  have  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  some  on  a  barter  basis,  for  the 
movement  of  sugar  among  the  nations  of 
the  bloc. 
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In  addition,  there  are  many  special 
bilateral  arrangements  and  deals  be¬ 
tween  importers  and  exporters. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  special  sys¬ 
tems  and  special  arrangements,  only  a 
very  small  part  of  total  world  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  moves  in  international  trade 
without  restrictions  of  some  kind.  Usu-  ; 
ally  only  10  to  15  percent  of  all  the 
world’s  sugar  is  traded  on  the  so-called 
world  market.  This  is  sugar  that  is 
homeless,  that  is  not  covered  by  any  of 
the  special  arrangements.  It  is  sugar 
that  is  seeking  a  market.  Since  it  is  a 
small  and  thin  market  it  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  world  supply 
and  demand  situation.  Usually  there  is 
more  sugar  than  there  is  a  demand  for, 
the  so-called  world  market  is  depressed. 
World  market  prices  are  often  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production — which  is  the 
situation  today.  Producers  that  sell  at 
these  depressed  prices  can  do  so  only  be¬ 
cause  they  also  sell  in  one  or  more  of 
the  protected  markets,  where  the  price 
is  higher. 

ABOUT  U.S.  CONSUMER  PRICES 

A  fair  way  to  gage  the  reasonableness 
of  prices  paid  for  sugar  by  U.S.  consum-  f 
ers  is  to  compare  the  prices  actually  paid  v 
by  consumers  here  and  consumers  in 
other  individual  nations  around  the 
world.  Every  such  study  in  recent  years 
has  shown  that  U.S.  consumers  pay  less 
per  pound  than  the  average  of  prices 
paid  by  consumers  in  other  leading  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

For  example,  on  January  1  of  this 
year,  retail  sugar  prices  in  a  score  of  na¬ 
tions  around  the  world  averaged  out  to 
12.2  cents  a  pound,  while  the  American 
housewife  paid  only  11.6  cents  a  pound. 

Some  of  the  prices  in  other  coun¬ 
tries:  Italy,  16  cents  a  pound;  Sweden, 

15;  West  Germany,  14.2;  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  14;  Belgium,  13.9;  China,  13.4:  j 
France,  12.6;  Switzerland,  11.2;  the 
United  Kingdom,  11.1;  Australia,  10.2 
cents  a  pound. 

If  you  measure  sugar  prices  by  the 
amount  of  work-time  a  laborer  puts  in 
on  his  job  in  order  to  earn  enough  mon- 
ey  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar,  you  find  that  ( 
sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  are  \- 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  in  studies  made  both 
by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Prices,  import  fee,  and  costs  of  production 
[All  data  In  cents  per  pound] 

Price  on  October  5  of  raw  sugar  duty 


paid,  delivered  to  New  York _ 6.  85 

Deductions  for  duty  (0.625)  and  ocean 
freight _ 1.  00 


Approximate  price  f.o.b.  for  for¬ 
eign  sellers _ 

F.o.b.  world  market  price  on  October  5~ 
Difference  on  October  5  between  United 

States  and  world  market  prices _ 

Recapture  fee  under  Congressman 
Findley’s  proposal  (75  percent  of 

3.65  )__t _ 

Returns  for  foreign  sellers  in  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  after  Findley  fee _ 

Recapture  fee  under  previous  recom¬ 
mendation  of  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment _ 

Return  to  foreign  sellers  in  U.S.  market 
after  industry-government  fee  pro¬ 
posal  (50  percent  with  1  cent  maxi¬ 
mum)  _ _ 


5.  85 
2.  20 

3.  65 


2.  74 
3.11 


4.  85 
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Data  recently  compiled  by  the  Foreign  Ag¬ 
riculture  Service  of  USDA,  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  information  received  from  diplomatic 
sources  indicate  current  or  recent-year  costs 
of  production  (in  terms  of  US.  cents  per 
pound)  in  several  foreign  countries  supply¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  market  to  be  as  follows: 


India _  8.  0 

Dominican  Republic _ 6.  0  to  7.  0 


Brazil _ 5.  3  to  5.  5 

Mexico _ 4.9  to  5.5 

South  Africa _ _  5.3 

British  West  Indies _  4. 9 

Guatemala _  4. 6 

El  Salvador _  4.  5 

Peru _  3.  9 

Australia _  3.  5 

Ecuador _  2.  6 


Retail  price  of  sugar  for  selected  countries,  Jan.  1,  1961-65 


[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

11.9 

11.6 

11.8 

14.1 

11.6 

Above  United  States  in  1965: 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

i  20.2 

17.0 

14.1 

15.3 

17.1 

18.0 

15.4 

15.0 

14.9 

15.6 

16.  0 

12.6 

12.2 

13.7 

20.2 

15.0 

13.5 

13.6 

13.5 

14.6 

1  14.6 

18.7 

18.4 

18.7 

22.0 

14.2 

12.9 

14.0 

13.9 

14.1 

14.0 

11.7 

12.2 

13.7 

13.9 

14.0 

13.0 

14.1 

12.7 

12.5 

13.9 

9.1 

10.0 

12.3 

13.4 

13.4 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

13.3 

10.5 

11.8 

12.3 

12.6 

12.0 

10.5 

10.0 

10.2 

11.6 

1  11.6 

Lower  than  United  States  in  1965: 

9.1 

8.6 

8.8 

12.7 

11.2 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

11.  1 

11. 1 

9.3 

9.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.2 

9.6 

9.0 

10.3 

17.9 

8.8 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.0 

6.1 

6.1 

2.8 

3.7 

3.7 

5.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.6 

6.6 

5.6 

5.6 

11.8 

11.8 

12.2 

13.8 

12.2 

1 19G5  figures  not  available;  assumed  here  to  be  same  as  in  1964. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  two  amendments 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley].  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
sugar  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
that  committee,  who  represent  both  of 
our  political  parties,  because  of  the 
statesmanlike  approach  they  have  used 
in  this  matter.  When  you  evaluate  the 
character  of  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  their  action  has  not  been  subjected 
to  any  unsavory  approaches  on  the  part 
of  lobbyists,  but  rather,  they  have  acted 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con¬ 
sciences  on  the  basis  of  what  they  sin¬ 
cerely  think  is  best  for  our  country  and 
for  the  friendly  nations  to  whom  we 
permit  sugar  quotas. 

(Mr.  GATHINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i*0ixi  arks  ) 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con¬ 
cur  wholeheartedly  in  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  the  State  of 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthews].  For  many 
years  I  have  supported  the  sugar  legis¬ 
lation.  I  have  done  it  consistently. 
That  legislation  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  Congress  itself  sets  these  quotas. 
That  system  has  worked  well,  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  This  program  has  done 
three  things  which  are  most  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic.  No.  1,  the  program  has  increased 
the  amount  of  sugar,  beet  and  cane  that 
our  own  farmers  can  grow  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  No.  2,  it  has  set  quotas  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  our  friends  in  this 
hemisphere  and  throughtout  the  world 
that  we  are  giving  them  a  part  of  our 


sugar  business  to  meet  the  Nation’s 
sugar  requirements.  Most  importantly 
it  has  provided  a  very  ample  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices  for  our  house¬ 
wives  and  industrial  needs.  I  do  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  turn  topsy-turvy 
this  program  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  will  vote  down  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  this  bill  and  then  pass  the  legislation. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  rise  to  urge  the  House  to  enact  sug¬ 
ar  legislation  today. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  operated  success¬ 
fully  for  over  30  years.  It  has  provided 
a  stable  market  for  the  consumer.  It 
has  served  the  national  security  by 
maintaining  a  supply  of  sugar  for  the 
country  to  use  in  time  of  emergency, 
that  supply  being  provided  mainly  by 
producers  located  within  the  confines  of 
the  continental  United  States. 

This  legislation  allots  U.S.  producers 
65  percent  of  the  American  market. 
That  remaining  portion  which  is  allot¬ 
ted  to  foreign  nations  would  provide 
some  measure  of  assistance  to  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  friendly  allies.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Membership  would  agree  that  it  is 
far  better  for  the  United  States  to  trade 
with  a  friendly  foreign  nation  than  to 
call  upon  the  taxpayers  to  simply  give 
outright  aid,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  Latin  American  nations. 

To  pursue  a  policy  of  trade  rather  than 
aid  strengthens  the  principle  of  preserv¬ 
ing  respect  between  nations,  as  well  as 
allowing  the  United  States  to  obtain 
something  in  return — a  factor  which  is 
absent  from  so  many  existing  foreign  aid 
programs. 


I  urge  that  new  sugar  legislation  be 
enacted  to  guarantee  a  continuing  stable 
market  of  this  commodity. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  say 
I  agree  with  him  100  percent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


FINDLEY  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
SUGAR  BILL 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  Findley  amendments  today 
and  against  the  sugar  bill.  I  resent  the 
gag  rule  and  limitation  on  debate. 

The  choice  before  this  House  on  a 
legislative  issue  has  never  been  clearer: 

It  is  a  choice  between  all  the  “sugar 
daddies,”  downtown,  or  the  American 
housewife  back  home.  It  is  a  choice 
between  the  “smoke  filled-sugar  filled 
rooms,”  or  the  clean  air  of  the  open  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

Have  we  sunk  so  low  in  our  obedience 
to  the  administration,  that  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  a  bill,  which  every  Member 
knows — whether  he  admits  it  or  not — is 
part  of  the  system  that  feeds  upon  pay¬ 
offs,  influence,  and  every  other  vice 
which,  deservedly  or  not,  have  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  integrity  of  Congress? 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the 
Nation’s  press  is  never  always  right  but 
I  also  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
when  99  percent  of  the  Nation’s  editors 
who  have  seen  fit  to  comment  upon  this 
legislation  come  up  with  a  common  find¬ 
ing:  that  it  reeks  not  from  the  “sweet 
smell  of  sugar”  but  from  the  “rank  odor 
of  payola,”  then  we  had  better  pay  some 
heed,  as  true  representatives. 

If  this  bill  with  all  its  imperfections  is 
the  best  we  can  accomplish,  then  surely 
the  argument  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
legislative  branch  is  a  sham,  and  we  do 
not  deserve  to  be  called  an  independent 
body.  I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  can  support  this 
bill  in  the  face  of  its  overwhelming  lack 
of  support  by  the  American  public,  and 
I  daresay  that  in  taking  such  a  position 
we  will  find  lots  of  company  from  the 
other  side  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  place  in  the 
Record  today  a  list  of  all  money  con¬ 
tributed  by  sugar  lobbyists  and  their 
agents  to  Members  of  Congress.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  up  a  proposed  5 -year  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  which  will  impose  an  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  on  consumers  of  at  least 
$700  million  a  year.  One  Congressman, 
on  the  House’s  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Representa¬ 
tive  Paul  Findley,  has  referred  to  this 
proposal  as  “profiteering  on  a  grand 
scale.”  Because  this  legislation  is  such 
a  “sugary  plum”  for  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  lucky  enough  to  get  a  piece,  lob¬ 
bying  has  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
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level.  The  fees  for  the  “services  ren¬ 
dered” — which  consist  primarily  of  ped¬ 
dling  influence  by  getting  juicy  quotas 
for  countries  they  represent — range  from 
$3,000  a  year  to  $50,000  a  year.  A  list 
of  these  lobbyists  and  the  fees  they  draw 
was  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  24,  1965. 

Public  money — and  only  public 
money — is  involved.  The  lobbyists  have 
one  clear  objective:  to  satisfy  their 
“sweet  tooth”  by  getting  as  much  of  the 
“sugar  pie”  as  possible.  In  effect,  their 
fees  are  covered  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  and  consumers,  because  the  sugar 
program — which  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
makes  possible  the  sugary  premium 
prices  for  foreign  countries  lucky  enough 
to  get  quotas.  There  is  no  other  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  called  forth  as  witnesses 
such  an  impressive  string  of  lobbyists 
represetning  foreign  governments.  For 
that  matter,  private  attorneys  represent¬ 
ing  foreign  governments  are  unknown  as 
witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  sets  the  guidelines  for 
foreign  aid  programs.  Imagine  how 
ridiculous  it  would  be  for  every  foreign 
aid  recipient  to  have  an  agent  here  in 
Washington  lobbying  to  get  its  share  of 
the  foreign  aid  pie.  Yet  that  is  how  our 
sugar  program  operates  and  how  the  ad¬ 
ministration  proposes  it  continues  to  op¬ 
erate  for  another  5  years. 

Of  all  the  schemes  to  rig  markets  and 
control  production — and  we  have  them 
in  embarrassing  abundance — this  one 
should  qualify  as  the  prototype  for  com¬ 
plexity,  extent  of  government  power,  and 
absence  of  competitive  conditions.  It 
makes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
absolute  czar  of  sugar.  Not  one  pound 
can  move  legally  without  his  blessing. 
Whether  the  Sugar  Act  produces  the 
stable  prices  its  supporters  claim  is  open 
to  question.  If  the  American  housewife 
were  confronted  with  the  choice  between 
Canada-priced  sugar — currently  about 
8  cents  a  pound  on  the  grocery  shelf — 
and  U.S.  priced  sugar — about  11  cents  a 
pound — she  would  quickly  identify  the 
Canadian  item  as  reasonable  and  the 
U.S.  item  as  not.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  she  has  no  choice.  Currently, 
the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  is  about  $2 
a  hundredweight.  The  comparable  U.S. 
price  is  about  $5.50.  The  inflated  U.S. 
price  is  achieved  and  maintained  through 
“supply  control”  in  charge  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  By  controlling  all 
marketings  and  imports,  he  forces  prices 
to  the  desired  artificial  level,  and  keeps 
them  there.  The  Congress  specifies  what 
countries  will  share  in  the  foreign  quotas, 
and  how  big  a  piece  each  will  get.  In 
practice,  the  Congress  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  change  the  decisions  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  because 
the  bill  is  not  open  for  amendments  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor. 

There  are  several  alternatives  to  the 
present  system,  which  literally  invites 
corruption.  The  most-needed  improve¬ 
ment  is  reduction  of  the  bill’s  “foreign 
aid”  component.  A  quota  premium 
worth  more  than  the  world  market  price 
of  raw  sugar  is  nonsense.  One  approach 
would  be  to  increase  the  sugar  tariff  from 


its  present  level  of  62  cents  to  $2.  This 
alone  would  transfer  over  $106  million  of 
the  foreign  aid  gravy  to  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
other  agencies,  which  are  Intended  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  are  powerless 
to  act  because  the  profiteering  is  not  only 
sanctioned  under  the  present  program, 
but  promoted  and  earned  out  by  the 
Government  itself.  A  revision  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act  might  raise  the  ire  of 
the  lobbyists,  but  it  most  surely  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  American  housewife. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  GILLIGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Thursday,  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  and  Friday,  October  8.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  “aye”  on 
S.  2084,  and  “aye”  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  H.R.  9811. 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  emphatic  disagreement 
with  and  exception  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[ Mr.  Hall]  .  I  was  a  member  of  a  special 
subcommittee  consisting  of  four  Repub¬ 
licans  and  four  Democrats  which  worked 
for  many  days  to  come  up  with  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  involving  the  suggested  division 
of  foreign  import  quotas.  Certainly  it 
was  not  a  smoke-filled  room  or  a  sugar- 
filled  room  in  any  way.  There  were  no 
lobbyists  present.  Personally,  I  refused 
to  see  any  foreign  lobbyists  at  any  time, 
with  the  exception  of  some  men  who 
came  all  the  way  from  South  Africa. 

This  bill  was  worked  out  objectively 
and  fairly  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  favorably  on  the  sugar  legislation 
before  us  today. 


A  GOOD  SUGAR  BILL 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  sugar  legislation 
that  is  before  us  today.  In  spite  of  all 
the  oratory  that  has  been  offered  us,  if 
you  want  to  do  something  for  the  house¬ 
wife  of  this  country  to  keep  the  price 
of  sugar  stable,  then  you  had  better  vote 
to  continue  this  Sugar  Act.  Also,  if  you 
have  a  concern  for  a  great  industry  in 
this  country,  both  the  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  as  well 
as  the  processors  who  employ  thousands 
of  people  as  well  as  invest  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  this  country,  then  you  should 
support  this  sugar  bill. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  lobby¬ 
ists,  and  so  forth.  I  know  nothing  about 


the  situation  on  the  foreign  side,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  know  many 
representatives  of  beetgrowers  in  this 
country,  some  from  my  own  district,  as 
well  as  processors,  and  I  consider  them 
honorable  men  who  are  concerned  about 
producing  a  good  product  for  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  at  a  fair  consumer  price, 
and  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer  and 
processors.  I  cannot  find  anything  un- 
American  about  that  at  all. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  consumer  and 
the  housewife  as  anyone  else  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  If  you  want  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  sugar 
prices  throughout  the  world  and  even  in 
our  own  country,  when  the  Sugar  Act 
was  not  functioning  as  it  should,  then 
you  will  find  that  you  have  got  to  have 
a  Sugar  Act  in  order  to  maintain  a  stable 
price.  We  have  had  stable  sugar  prices 
in  this  country  for  many  years  funda¬ 
mentally  because  we  have  a  Sugar  Act. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  / 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  \ 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pretty 
soon  we  will  be  back  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vicious  and  irresponsible  . 
speeches  have  been  made  in  the  well  of 
this  House  concerning  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  irresponsible 
statements  have  been  made  in  the  press 
which  are  prompted  either  by  malice  or 
stupidity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  who  have 
been  addressing  the  House,  and  one  of 
them  this  morning,  are  trying  to  shake 
the  faith  of  the  country  in  the  Congress 
of  this  Nation,  and  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  for  30 
long  years  have  approved  this  very  pro¬ 
gram  of  country-by-country  quotas,  and 
it  has  always  been  approved  under  a  / 
closed  rule.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  some  of  these  new¬ 
comers,  who  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
even  read  the  bill  or  to  read  the  report 
and  who  know  nothing  on  earth  about 
what  is  in  the  bill  or  is  contemplated, 
come  out  here  with  these  tirades  against 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  do  not 
have  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

All  of  them  are  well  known  to  you.  But 
I  do  defend  this  program.  It  is  not  a 
farm  program  merely  because  it  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Maybe  it  should  have  been  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  years 
ago.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  in  our  commit¬ 
tee  and  we  submit  it  to  you  without 
apology  and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it 
and  to  defeat  all  pending  amendments. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  sugar  bill.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  though  that  the  rule  that 
we  got  on  this  bill  provided  for  4  hours 
of  general  debate  and  then  limits  the  de¬ 
bate  to  10  minutes  on  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  that  the  Rules  Committee  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  during  the 
general  debate  yesterday  most  of  the 
time  there  were  less  than  100  people  on 
the  floor  and  sometimes  as  few  as  50  to 
listen  to  remarks  by  people  who  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about.  Among 
those  I  would  say  that  the  speech  given 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  was  one  of  the 
best,  and  those  who  missed  that  should 
take  time  to  read  it  before  the  vote  on 
this  bill  today. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  say  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  allocation  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  I  guess  every  member  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  probably  written  a 
different  allocation.  But,  after  all,  we 
had  to  get  a  bill  out  and  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  a  much  better  job  than 
the  State  Department  could  have  done. 
I,  for  one,  will  never  submit  to  giving  this 
back  to  the  State  Department,  because 
I  think  the  people  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  have  far  better  judgment  to 
allocate  those  quotas  than  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  as  a  member  of  the 
“89th  Club”  that  I  rise,  but  I  must  do 
so  to  take  exception  to  the  observations 
made  earlier  by  the  eminent  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  for  whose 
opinions  and  guidance  I  have  expressed 
a  high  regard  on  other  matters.  But 
when  the  gentleman  refers  to  “payoffs” 
or  “payoff  money,”  I  say  to  my  eminent 
colleague  that  I  am  offended  by  so  rash  a 
charge,  and  cannot  go  along  with  him. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  is  the  best  legisla¬ 
tion  possible  for  the  housewives  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  for  the  people  of  America.  I 
have  seen  no  “foreign”  agents  or  anyone 
else  with  the  slightest  talk  of  “payoffs.” 
I  have  seen  no  “sugar  daddies.”  The 
gentleman  says  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  knows  that  there  are  “pay¬ 
offs.”  I  take  exception  and  I  resent  these 
statements  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  Members  know, 
I  am  not  one  of  the  favorites  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  among  my 
colleagues  of  this  House.  But  I  will  yield 
to  no  one  in  tribute  and  service  to  my 
President  in  his  great  leadership  in  pro¬ 
tecting  America,  and  in  helping  South 
American  nations  to  better  the  lot  of 
their  people  and  to  defend  themselves 
from  Communist  aggression.  This  bill 
deals  with  this  delicate  matter,  too. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I,  of  course,  am  de¬ 


lighted  to  yield  to  the  committee  chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  who 
just  delivered  that  tirade  [Mr.  Hall] 
did  not  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  never  showed  any  inter¬ 
est  in  this  pending  bill  until  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  sure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  made  no  personal  inference  or 
meant  to  do  so.  I  respect  him  sincerely. 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  important  to  the  well-being  and 
future  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  that  H.R. 
11135  be  passed  here  today  with  the 
Agriculture  Committee  amendments. 
Baltimore  has  a  vital  stake  in  sugar  leg¬ 
islation.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  assure 
the  continuity  of  raw  sugar  supplies  to 
the  domestic  cane  sugar  refiners  and 
provide  orderliness  and  stability  to  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  6  years  of  the 
law.  American  consumers  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  secure  supplies  and  stable, 
reasonable  prices. 

Sugar  is  important  to  the  port  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  Among  the  commodities  im¬ 
ported  through  this  great  port,  raw 
sugar  ranks  seventh  in  tonnage.  As 
many  as  50  ships  carrying  over  500,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  move  into  the  port  in 
1  year’s  time. 

We  have  in  Baltimore  one  of  the 
Nation’s  largest  and  most  modern  cane 
sugar  refineries — the  plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sugar  Co.,  located  on  the  Patapsco 
River  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This 
plant  provides  direct  employment  for 
nearly  800  individuals  and  has  an  annual 
payroll  in  excess  of  $4,500,000. 

Other  segments  of  Baltimore’s  econ¬ 
omy  benefit  from  the  import  and  refin¬ 
ing  of  raw  cane  sugar.  Additional 
thousands  of  workers  are  employed  in 
allied  industries  which  service,  supply, 
and  ship  for  this  great  cane  sugar  re¬ 
finery.  For  example,  each  year  almost 
1V4  billion  pounds  of  sugar  products 
move  out  of  American  Sugar’s  plant  by 
truck  and  rail,  providing  many  man¬ 
hours  of  employment  to  transportation 
workers. 

I  want  to  stress  that  H.R.  11135  has 
the  full  support  of  the  entire  domestic 
sugar  industry,  including  the  cane  sugar 
refiners.  The  measure  establishes  a  fair 
division  of  the  quotas  between  domestic 
and  foreign  suppliers  and  between  cane 
and  beet  sources.  Mainland  producers 
will  receive  increases  in  their  marketing 
allotments  which  will  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  inventories  in  an 
orderly  manner.  An  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  supplies  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Latin  American  countries. 
All  in  all,  the  prescribed  quota  division 
and  retention  of  price  incentives  for  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  to  fill  their  quotas  and  to 
maintain  additional  supplies  in  reserve 
will  serve  the  interests  of  all  American 
consumers.  This  measure,  which  will 
run  through  1971,  will  assure  consumers 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 


I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  my 
colleagues  who  also  are  supporting  the 
bill. 

The  amendment,  however,  which 
would  restore  a  confiscatory  import  fee 
should  be  defeated.  We  must  retain  a 
proper  incentive  for  foreign  countries  to 
supply  us  with  sugar. 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
we  have  probably  had  altogether  too 
much  politics  and  personal  condemna¬ 
tion  on  this  question.  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  condemning  anyone,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  discussion  so  far 
has  resulted  in  considering  too  much 
political  expediency  in  connection  with 
this  sugar  bill  rather  than  getting  to  a 
discussion  of  the  basic  facts. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  so  ably  pointed  out  yesterday, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  need  a 
sugar  bill.  We  need  a  program  to  main¬ 
tain  and  stabilize  prices  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  a  sugar  bill  to  main¬ 
tain  the  sugar  producing  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Right  now,  if  some 
new  legislation  is  not  passed  there  will 
be  a  half  million  tons  of  domestically 
produced  sugar  which  cannot  be  legally 
sold. 

We  need  a  sugar  bill  to  protect  our 
consumers  in  the  United  States.  With¬ 
out  a  sugar  program  sugar  prices  will 
fluctuate  wildly.  With  a  sugar  program 
the  United  States  has  enjoyed  three 
decades  of  stable  sugar  prices — and 
American  consumers  have  bought  their 
sugar  for  less  than  the  consumers  of 
most  developed  countries. 

We  need  a  sugar  program  to  sustain 
our  refining  industry  along  the  seaboard 
of  both  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Sugar  refining  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  community  in  which  a  refinery  is 
located. 

The  United  States  of  America  needs 
this  sugar  bill.  Without  it  we  are  going 
to  have  chaos,  and  everybody  knows 
that.  Without  a  bill  domestic  producers 
will  be  burdened  with  stock  they  will 
not  be  able  to  sell.  Without  a  bill,  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  forced  to  pay  as  much  as 
consumers  in  Canada  and  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

If  you  adopt  some  of  the  politically 
attractive  amendments  you  might  as 
well  vote  against  the  bill  itself.  This 
bill  is  based  on  the  premise  that  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  pay  a  premium  price  for 
at  least  a  part  of  our  overseas  sugar 
supply.  We  pay  this  price  in  order  to 
secure  stability  of  price.  I  think  this 
decision  is  sound.  The  proposed  tax 
takes  away  the  very  consideration  on 
which  this  bill  is  based.  You  might  as 
well  vote  against  the  bill  as  to  vote  for 
such  an  amendment. 

Do  not  think  you  can  succeed  in  cover¬ 
ing  up  the  real  purpose  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  opposition  to  this 
bill.  The  best  politics  in  the  world,  is 
do  the  thing  that  is  good  for  your  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  sugar  bill  is  good  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  it — and  to 
do  so  without  any  killing  amendments. 
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(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
during  general  debate  on  H.R.  11135,  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965, 1  pointed 
!  up  in  a  short  colloquy  with  my  colleague 
!  from  Washington  State  [Mrs.  May]  that 
the  sugarbeet  growers  in  our  State  would 
|  suffer  if  this  5-year  bill  is  not  passed. 
Because  of  the  importance  to  the  econ- 

I  omy  of  our  State  of  obtaining  an  increase 
>  in  allotments  for  our  beet  sugar  farmers, 
[I  intend  to  support  the  bill  as  against 
!  the  existing  program  which  expires  on 
|  December  31,  1966. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it 
clear  I  shall  do  so  only  because  the  alter¬ 
native,  as  I  understand,  will  be  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  existing  Sugar  Act.  The  fact 
is,  I  do  not  advocate  either  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  My  choice  here  is  that  the  new 
proposal  is  better  by  far  for  our  State’s 
beet  sugar  industry. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  firmly  intend 
to  support  the  Findley  amendment,  to 
bar  from  the  privileged  list  of  foreign 
countries  permitted  to  sell  sugar  to  our 
lush  American  market  any  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  who  hire  Washington  lobbyists. 
Also,  I  intend  to  support  the  second 
Findley  amendment,  to  impose  a  Federal 
tax  on  imported  sugar,  in  order  to  re¬ 
capture  part  of  the  premium  prices  in 
excess  of  world  prices  which  the  United 
States  pays  for  its  sugar  under  the  law. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  lobbyists  in 
the  case  of  sugar,  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  something  sordid  and 
wrong.  Argentina,  for  example,  was 
asked  to  have  a  Washington  lobbyist. 
She  refused  to  do  so;  whereupon  the 
63,000  tons  allocated  by  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration’s  bill  as  Argentina’s  annual 
quota  was  cut  to  21,500  tons. 

Venezuela,  on  the  other  hand,  paying 
a  lobbyist  $50,000  annually  for  2%  years, 
had  her  recommended  quota  of  2,676  tons 
annually  increased  to  30,809  tons.  This 
increase  in  quota,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
worth  more  than  $9  million  over  the  5- 
year  life  of  this  new  bill. 

Nine  countries  with  lobbyists  are  hav¬ 
ing  quotas  given  them  for  the  first  time. 

This  sort  of  business  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  influence  peddling — if  not 
worse — and  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  stop  it. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  any  legislation  which  is  pro- 
|  posed  to  assure  our  country  an  adequate 
|  supply  of  sugar — and  at  a  stable  price — 

I I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  any 
i  law  is  needed.  Certainly,  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  having  the  American  housewife 

I  underwrite  the  subsidy  for  foreign  gov- 
|  ernments,  from  whom  we  obtain  40  per- 
i  cent  of  our  supply. 

I  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously 
indicated,  the  tariff  amendment  to  re¬ 
capture  part  of  the  profits  on  imports 
from  foreigners  will  likewise  have  my 
support. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  technique  of  ram- 
rodding  sugar  legislation  through  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  final  days  of  the  session  has 
my  continued  disapproval.  The  grabbag 
system  of  quotas,  based  on  huge  fees  to 
lobbyists,  could  well  be  investigated  by  a 


special  bipartisan  independent  commit¬ 
tee,  assisted  by  personnel  from  the  FBI. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  order  of  Mon¬ 
day,  October  11, 1  call  up  the  joint  resol¬ 
ution  (H.J.  Res.  695)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.  695 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  joint 
resolution  of  September  30,  1965  (Public  Law 
k89-221),  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
‘’'October  15,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘‘October  23,  1965”. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out\he  last  word.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  wornd  con¬ 
tinue  the  availability  of  funds  fbr  certain 
programs  through  Saturday  of  next 
week,  October  23.  We  hope'that  by  that 
time  the  Congress  will  hove  adjourned 
and  that  still  another  C9ntinuing  resolu¬ 
tion  will  not  be  nectary.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  this  morning 
approved  this  resolutionvand  I  trust  the 
House  will  unanjmouslyXadopt  it  and 
that  we  can  get /along  withxthe  business 
that  must  be  done  before  Congress  ad¬ 
journs.  /  X 

With  respect  to  appropriations,  there 
is  a  meeting  scheduled  for  this  aftqmoon 
of  the  conferees  on  the  agriculture  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  and  also  a  meeting  onihe 
conferees  on  the  public  works  appropri¬ 
ation  bill.  I  confidently  expect  that, 
agreement  will  be  reached  and  that  these 
two  annual  appropriation  bills  will  be 
'approved  by  early  next  week.  Then 
there  will  be  nothing  else  pending  on 
appropriations  except  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  committee  this  morning  and  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
tomorrow. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  pending 
resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  original  proposal  was  to  have 
this  continuing  resolution  apply  until  the 
last  day  of  this  month;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Someone  may  have  pro¬ 
posed  that,  but  I  never  proposed  it  and 
I  would  never  support  it.  I  think  it  is 
much  better  to  have  the  resolution  ex¬ 
tend  to  October  23,  next  Saturday  a 
week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  whole¬ 
heartedly  agree  with  the  personal  deci- 
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sion  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  , 
know  the  gentleman  knows  that  I,  and  y 
am  sure  many  others,  would  have  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed,  and  would  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  I  think  in  defeating  a  continu¬ 
ing  resolution  that  would  have  gone  past 
October  23.  V 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
favored  the  extension  to  th(/23d  and  I 
know  the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  favor  the 
extension  to  October  23/  No  other  date 
was  suggested  to  me.  / 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  this  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on .Appropriations  that  as^ 
far  as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  concerned,  October  23  is  the  deadline 
for  any  continuing  resolution  regardless 
of  what  happens  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  regardless  adjournment  sine 
dine?  / 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
can  he  accomplished  and  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  it  will  be  accomplished.  But,  of 
coarse,  we  cannot  foresee  what  may  de¬ 
velop.  But  I  confidently  believe  that  an 
'additional  continuing  resolution  will  not 
be  required. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  recommend  a  date 
beyond  October  23  if  by  chance  the  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  adjourn  sine  die  by  that 
time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  we  can 
complete  our  work  by  October  23  and  I 
would  not  want  to  recommend  or  sug¬ 
gest  anything  at  this  time  as  to  anything 
beyond  that  date.  I  believe  we  can  finish 
our  work  so  far  as  appropriations  are 
concerned.  Some  of  these  matters  have 
been  in  controversy  a  long  time  between 
this  body  and  the  other  body.  What  hap¬ 
pens  depends  on  the  ultimate  decision  on 
these  matters.  Of  course,  we  have  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  which  is 
due  to  come  up  for  consideration  tomor¬ 
row  and  must  go  to  the  other  body.  But, 
of  course,  I  cannot  foresee  what  may  de¬ 
velop. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  no  doubt  that  the  two  appro¬ 
priation  bills  that  he  has  mentioned  will 
be  completed  by  the  Congress  by  the  23d 
orsOctober? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
ownNnind  that  they  will  be  approved 
prior  tb  October  23. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  is  the  - 
gentlemans  forecast  as  to  the  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  feel  that  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  will  be 
approved  early  next  week — by  mid  next 
week  in  the  otheri^ody.  At  least  I  would 
hope  so.  \ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations.  X 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fifth,  continu¬ 
ing  resolution  we  have  considered.  At 
the  time  the  third  continuing  resolution 
was  offered,  I  advised  the  House  that  I 
would  oppose  any  further  resolution^. 

The  last  resolution  came  in  settinXa 
date  of  October  15.  At  that  time  I  said 
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patrons  at  Amarillo  Air  Force  Base  and 
in  the  area  surrounding  the  base. 

The  school  district  definitely  will  oper¬ 
ate  Highland  Park  School  for  several 
jre  years  under  conditions  of  heavy 
eral  impact,  and  we  hope  for  many 
morX  years.  However,  present  law  is 
writteh  in  such  a  way  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  oKcurtailment  of  Federal  activity 
is  tantamount  to  the  end  of  the  require¬ 
ment  for  V impacted  area  assistance. 
The  purposevof  section  3  in  H.R.  9022, 
adding  new  language  to  Public  Law  815, 
is  to  correct  tins  inequity.  With  this 
correction  in  the\aw,  the  Potter  County 
Consolidated  Common  School  District 
No.  3  and  several  other  school  districts 
in  the  country  will  be,  able  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  Federal  impact  with  the 
same  degree  of  Federal  assistance  they 
had  every  reason  to  expecvand  on  which 
their  construction  planning,  was  based. 

The  Public  Law  815  application  sub¬ 
mitted  by  School  Superintendent  H.  A. 
Wallace  for  Potter  County  Consolidated 
Common  School  District  No.  3  requested 
assistance  totaling  $35,226.  Becauseihe 
present  law  precludes  assistance  in  pro¬ 
viding  permanent  facilities  to  schoo" 
due  to  suffer  loss  of  enrollment  from  the 
closing  of  Federal  installations,  the 
Potter  County  district  was  not  able  to 
receive  this  amount.  Instead  it  had  the 
option  of  accepting  two  temporary  class¬ 
room  trailers,  to  which  title  would  have 
remained  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  or  to  accept  the  equivalent 
amount  in  cash  as  an  increment  toward 
construction  of  facilities  to  be  financed 
in  part  by  the  local  school  district. 
Potter  County  chose  to  accept  the  latter 
option,  receiving  $21,000  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  adding  its  own 
funds  to  construct  a  $40,925  addition  to 
the  Highland  Park  School  consisting  of 
two  classrooms  and  allied  facilities. 

I  commend  our  colleagues’  attention 
to  the  merit  of  section  3  in  H.R.  9022, 
permitting  the  Potter  County  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  others  to  receive  assistance  to 
the  extent  of  their  eligibility  before  Sec¬ 
retary  McNamara’s  announcement. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  restor¬ 
ing  some  $14,226  in  Public  Law  815  eligi- 
I  bility  for  the  Potter  County  district,  wi 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  ke^p 
faith  with  the  local  taxpayers  who  have 
maintained  and  developed  a  first/class 
school  system  serving  assigned  nrflitary 
patrons  as  well  as  the  permanent  civil¬ 
ian  population. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah, 
it  is  appropriate  at  this  ti, 

House  is  again  consider! 
bill  for  construction  arid 
public  elementary  an 
in  areas  affected  by 


cause  of  the  unusual  and  pressing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  particular  case,  how¬ 
ever,  and  its  relation  to  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bill  now  before  us  for  con¬ 
sideration,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  extracts  from  the 
brief  prepared  by  the  Box  Elder  County 
School  District  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  may  be  informed  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  and  perplexing  problems  faced  by 
this  particular  school  district  in  my 
State : 

Brief  of  the  Box  Elder  County  School 
District 

From  the  inception  of  the  law,  the  Box 
Elder  County  School  District  has  been  found 
eligible  for  assistance  under  Public  Law  874. 
Until  the  school  year  1959-60,  this  entitle¬ 
ment  came  primarily  from  eligible  pupils 
whose  parents  were  employed  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  and  Utah  General  Depot  in  Ogden  and 
Intermountain  School  in  Brigham  City. 

During  the  1959-60  school  year,  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.  was  declared  federally  con¬ 
nected  to  the  extent  that  the  Box  Elder 
County  School  District  could  count  pupils 
whose  parents  were  employed  there  for  874 
entitlement;  however,  a  comingle  percentage 


1.  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.  is  a  private  in¬ 
dustrial  firm  which  utilizes  some  Federa 
property  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  tjife 
privilege  tax.  This  tax,  however,  is  not T 
the  Federal  Government  but  upon  the Com¬ 
pany.  Decisions  handed  down  fropa  the 
courts  have  consistently  emphasised  this 
fact.  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.  is /  not  re¬ 
garded  as  an  instrumentality  oftlhe  Federal 
Government  but  as  an  independent  contrac¬ 
tor.  The  Government  specifies  an  end  prod¬ 
uct  but  does  not  interfere  ipf  the  method  or 
manner  in  which  the  company  produces  such 
product.  In  other  words;'  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  simply  contracts  with  the  company 
and  pays  for  the  ser/lces  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  Thiokol  pays  the  taxes 
from  the  profits  oUits  business  or  uses  the 
contract  for  figuring  overhead.  This,  of 
course,  is  common  business  procedure  and 
the  fact  that/the  Government  is  a  second 
party,  as  the/case  may  be,  should  not  alter 
the  fact  tqat  a  private  company  is  doing  a 
private  business  and  paying  taxes  from  its 
profits,  /it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  taxes 
are  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  thus  should  be  counted  as  an  offset 
ageist  other  Government  obligations  for 
support  of  education.  If,  under  this  prem¬ 
ise,  the  Government  can  claim  an  offset  it 


of  10  percent  was  to  be  applied  to  the  num-  /'would  seem  that  likewise  a  private  individual 
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ber  of  pupils.  This  meant  that  of  the  82 
pupils  whose  parents  were  employed  a't 
Thiokol,  the  school  district  could  count  £2.5. 
Since  this  time  the  Box  Elder  County 
chool  District  has  been  eligible  for/funds 
from  Public  Law  874  through  Thiokoj'Chemi- 
cal  (Sorp.  The  comingle  percentage/however, 
has  wen  applied  each  year  and  has  gone  from 
a  low  of  9  percent  in  1960-61  Xo  a  high  of 
16.7  percent  in  1962-63.  Because  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  comingle  percentage  factor, 
the  percentage  of  entitlement  from  this 
source  has  nht  been  too  .great,  even  though 
the  problems  which  Thiokol  brought  to  the 
county  were  almost  overwhelming. 

By  the  use  of  tetqpeffary  portable  buildings, 
by  going  into  double  sessions  in  some  of  the 
schools,  by  overcrowding  available  buildings, 
and  by  building/and  bonding  to  the  limit  of 
its  ability,  th&'Box  Elder  County  Board  of 
Education  wOs  able  to  \iouse  the  rapidly 
growing  school  population 

At  the  end  of  the  1963-64\school  year  the 
last  contracts  were  signed  to 'provide  build¬ 
ings  far  the  enlarged  school,  population 
brought  in  by  Thiokol  ChemicaUCorp. 

len  school  began  in  the  fall  of,  1964  the 
district  was  faced  with  another  evgn  more 
eiplexing  problem,  the  school  population 
'was  now  dropping  as  rapidly  as  it  haaVbeen 
rising  in  the  past,  and  new  frustrating  prob¬ 
lems  arose  in  the  form  of  too  many  employ 
for  the  number  of  pupils;  empty  classrooj 


could  claim  relief  from  taxes  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services  he  has  received  through 
similar  contracts. 

2.  Privilege  taxes  paid  by  Thiokol  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.  to  the  Box  Elder  County  are  divided 
proportionately  among  local  agencies  in¬ 
cluding.  Brigham  City  and  Tremonton,  other 
agencies  of  the  county  exclusive  of  schools 
and  the  State  of  Utah. 

Each  of  the  other  agencies  listed  receive, 
or  have  received,  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  operation  of  their  services  and  to 
our  knowledge  there  is  no  other  case  where 
the  privilege  tax  is  applied  as  a  deduction 
against  their  entitlement.  From  our  point 
of  view  it  would  seem  that  a  deduction  of 
this  tax  from  school  entitlement  for  Federal 
aid  is  discriminatory  and  should  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

3.  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.,  as  has  been 
mentioned  earlier,  is  not  the  only  agency 
from  which  the  Box  Elder  County  School 
District  receives  entitlement  for  Public  Law 
874  funds.  Other  agencies  in  the  area  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  district’s  entitlement. 

The  portion  of  874  entitlement  due  the 
Box  Elder  County  School  District  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  as  the  Thiokol  privilege  tax 
becomes  greater.  It  is  obvious  that  as  em¬ 
ployment  drops  at  Thiokol  the  amount  of 
entitlement  becomes  less  while  the  tax  be¬ 
comes  greater. 

If  the  Thiokol  owned  research  and  devel- 


Speaker, 
e,  while  the 
H.R.  9022,  a 
operation  of 
’Secondary  schools 
ajor  disaster,  that 


J  bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
this  body  the  unosual  and  unfortunate 
situation  which'  exists  in  one  of  the 
school  district/  in  my  State.  This  par¬ 
ticular  district — Box  Elder  County  in 
Utah — is  tnily  the  victim  of  a  “major 
disaster, ’^Dut  the  nature  of  it  is  such  that 
relief  under  H.R.  9022,  as  presently  writ¬ 
ten,  is/not  possible.  I  therefore  have 
introduced  H.R.  10776,  which  is  now 
perming  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
f^r  the  purpose  of  granting  relief  to  the 
3x  Elder  County  School  District.  Be- 


which  were  not  yet  paid  for;  budget  deficits  \  opment  jireajs  isolated^  from  the  Air  Force 
from  funds  paid  on  an  average  daily  attend-  J|  "  J  “  1'  "  ’* 

ance  basis  and  other  numerous  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  this  situation.  On  top  of  all  this 
the  district  received  notice  fTom  the  U  S. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  repay  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  overpayment 
under  Public  Law  874,  $288,819.29  received 
from  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.  in  privilege 
taxes.  This  amount  represents  the  revenue 
received  from  a  4.5  mill  levy  in  the  district 
and  approximately  10  percent  of  the  annual 
operation  and  maintenance  budget. 

This  privilege  tax  issue  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  Box  Elder  County  for  years  and  only 
after  two  court  hearings  and  considerable 
deliberation,  was  the  decision  made  in  the 
spring  of  1964  that  such  taxes  are  constitu¬ 
tional. 

The  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Education 
is  deeply  concerned  over  this  matter  and 
although  the  citizens  of  the  area  are,  and 
will  be  forever,  grateful  for  the  aid  received 
under  Public  Law  874  over  the  past  few 
years,  they  do  protest  the  deduction  of  such 
funds  from  Public  Law  874  entitlement. 


lant,  and  this  research  area,  It  appears,  is 
Where  most  of  the  privilege  tax  problem 
originates,  an  even  gloomier  picture  appears. 
Here,  we  already  have  deducted  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  pupils  who  are  connected  to 
the  operation  because  their  parents  are  em¬ 
ployed  t'here,  which  in  itself  should  offset 
claims  by\  the  Federal  Government  that 
privilege  tajfces  should  constitute  a  deduction 
from  874  fun&s.  When  this  is  done  the  per¬ 
centage  of  entitlement  is  far  less  than  the 
percentage  of  eittitlement  deducted  by  the 
privilege  tax. 

In  this  light,  it  isXpparent  that  money  due 
the  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Education 
through  pupil  connection  to  other  Federal 
agencies  will  now  be  refunded  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  because  of  taxek  paid  by  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corp.  It  appeals  to  us  that  if 
the  Government  can  work  the  law  in  this 
manner  it  is  subject  to  manipulation  and 
the  Federal  Government,  by  controlling  con¬ 
tracts  and  location  of  plants  in  ceHain  areas, 
can  divest  itself  of  responsibility. 

4.  The  purpose  of  Public  Law  874  is  to 
give  aid  to  school  districts  in  areas Nphere 
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activities  of  the  Federal  Government  place 
i indue  hardships  on  school  systems.  Since 
1996  the  Box  Elder  County  School  District 
has  xelt  the  impact  of  the  Thiokol  Chemical 
CorpApperation. 

Employment  at  Thiokol  mushroomed  to 
a  high  of  6,100  in  the  1961-62  school  year 
and  now  the  trend  is  just  opposite. 

During  thie  interim  between  1956  and  1962 
the  Box  Elder  County  School  District  was 
greatly  concerned  with  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  which  followed  very  closely  the  same 
trend  as  Thiokol  employment. 

With  the  school\population  growing  so 
rapidly,  the  board  of,  education  was  faced 
with  a  housing  problein  which  is  only  now 
beginning  to  come  undercontrol. 

The  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Education 
has  done  all  within  its  power  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  Thiokol  influx  through 
bonding.  The  money  for  which  the  district 
bonded  was  used  to  provide  housing  for  pu¬ 
pils  moving  into  the  area,  primarily  because 
of  the  Thiokol  operation. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  building,  opera¬ 
tion,  the  district  had  adequate  housing  for 
5,786  pupils  in  the  1959-60  school  yea*.  by 
1962  there  was  housing  for  7,553,  by  the'foe- 
ginning  of  1965-66  school  year  our  facilitui 
will  accommodate  10,485  pupils. 

To  provide  this  much  new  housing  has 
been  a  terrific  strain  on  the  school  district 
and  now  an  even  more  perplexing  problem 
makes  itself  evident.  The  district  now  has 
the  buildings  and  the  debts  to  accompany 
them  but  now  the  school  population  is  not 
sufficient  to  fill  them  and  since  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  district's  money  is  paid  by 
the  State  on  an  average  daily  attendance 
basis,  the  aid  from  this  source  is  diminishing. 
To  further  complicate  the  matter  the  county 
assessor  has  estimated  that  the  assessed 
valuation  for  the  county  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $2  million  less  this  year. 

Obviously  the  board  of  education  is  con¬ 
cerned  when  asked  to  refund  $288,819.29  in 
privilege  taxes,  by  deducting  it  from  present 
and  future  874  entitlement.  If  Public  Law 
874  were  designed  to  give  aid  to  districts  in 
meeting  problems  such  as  those  listed  above 
it  would  seem  very  illogical  that  after  the 
crisis  is  met  the  Federal  Government  could 
make  such  a  request. 

Again,  the  Box  Elder  County  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  expresses  appreciation  for  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  under  Public  Law  874,  for  without 
them  the  district  could  not  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  educational  program  for  pupils  in  the 
county,  and  encourage  a  continuation  of  the 
law,  however,  it  cannot  accept,  at  this  time, 
a  ruling  which  requires  it  to  deduct  money 
due  the  district  through  Public  Law  874  be¬ 
cause  of  taxes  paid  by  a  private  industry  for 
private  gain. 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons;  namely: 

1.  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  a  la\ 
which  would  allow  the  Federal  Governmesft 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  because  of  ts*xes 
paid  by  a  private  individual, 

2.  The  discriminatory  nature  of  A  law 
which  provides  that  one  local  governmental 
body  should  deduct  tax  moneys  from  Federal 
aid  entitlement  while  others  sharing  the 
same  tax  remain  exempt  from  /such  deduc¬ 
tions. 

3.  The  manipulative  nature  of  a  law  which 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  di¬ 
vest  itself  of  all  responsibility  to  the  people 
through  controlling  contracts  and  location 
of  plants  in  certain  ares 

4.  The  Illogical  nature  of  a  law  which 
would  exempt  the/Federal  Government  of 
its  legal  responsibility  to  an  agency  because 
of  taxes  paid  tjy  that  agency  by  a  private 
corporation. 

The  Box  Eljfer  County  Board  of  Education 
requests  that  consideration  be  given  this 
matter  with  the  intent  of  declaring  that  the 
portion  of  Public  Law  874  which  makes  such 
provisions  possible  be  declared  not  in  keeping 
re  original  intent  of  the  law  and  that 


with 


the  law  be  either  reinterpreted  or,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  amended  to  prohibit  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  practice,  and  that  the  $288,819.29  debt 
now  claimed  by  the  TJ.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  set  aside. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins], 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Perkins  moves  that  the  House  con¬ 
cur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  12. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PENDING  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 


(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy  about  the 
pending  sugar  legislation  and  I  wanted 
to  speculate  what  might  be  in  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  point  out  that  it  will 
not  be  based  on  any  political 
considerations. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  provides  that 
the  allocation  of  the  Cuban  reserve  and 
the  allocation  of  our  deficits  special  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  given  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  who  buy  our  surplus  commodities. 
I  would  point  out  this  language  is  not  in 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  in  the 
House.  I  trust  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  have  an  amendment  which  was  of¬ 
fered  in  the  committee  and  defeated  on 
a  very  close  vote  of  16  to  14.  It  is  only 
practical  that  we  allocate  our  deficits  so 
as  to  give  preference  to  those  countries 
who  buy  our  surpluses,  whether  it  be 
wheat  or  cotton  or  tobacco,  or  anything 
else.  Also  I  trust  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  may  contain  a  provision  that  would 
preclude  quotas  to  any  country  which 
either  ships  to  or  trades  with  or  permits 
its  ships  to  be  used  in  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  and  certain  other  countries. 

We  should  not  give  any  country  a 
bonus,  when  that  country  trades  with 
our  enemy. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Boll  No.  365] 

Flood 

Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 
Hardy 
Hays 
Hebert 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Lindsay 
Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 
McEwen 
O'Hara,  1 
Patmar 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
George  W. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Baring 
Bingham 
Bonner 
Brock 
Callan 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Culver 
Diggs 

Evans,  Colo. 


Powell 
Quie 

Rivers,  S.Cy 
Roberts 
Saylor 
Skubitz 
Smith;  Calif. 
Smhffi,  N.Y. 
Smdnger 
iomas 
fhompson,  Tex. 
'Toll 

White,  Idaho 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Young 


The  SPEAKER45ro  tempore  (Mr.  Mad¬ 
den).  On  this  vollcall  382  Members  an¬ 
swered  to  theiy  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unaninfous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  ujtfaer  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


jRRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 
ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 


N 0.  362,  on  October  12,  a  quorum  call,  I 
(m  recorded  as  absent.  I  was  present 
and  answered  to  my  name.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  permanent  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  11539. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  that  under  the 
parliamentary  procedure  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  sugar  bill  will  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  today  because  only  10 
minutes  will  be  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  record  my  sup¬ 
port  of  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  believe  it 
will  bring  stability  to  the  sugar  economy 
of  this  country  and  that  its  provisions 
represent  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
very  complex  problems  that  vexed  the 
entire  domestic  sugar  industry  through¬ 
out  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  and  equally  important,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  when  enacted  will  give  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  sugar  at  reasonable  and  stable 
prices — at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  For¬ 
eign  trade  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
port  area  of  Boston  and  to  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  Revere  Sugar  Refinery  and  the 
American  Sugar  Co.  each  have  a  refinery 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  In 
1964,  they  brought  over  400,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar  through  the  port  of  Boston. 
More  than  70  ships  entered  and  departed 
from  the  port  because  of  these  refineries. 
Both  companies  have  assured  me  that 
the  bill  before  us  will  insure  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  this  commerce  and  hence  will 
insure  continuation  of  the  refinery  and 
waterfront  jobs  such  commerce  gener¬ 
ates. 

The  raw  sugar  imported  into  Boston 
is  valued  at  over  $50  million  per  year  and 
generates  an  estimated  $25  million  more 
in  business  in  the  area. 

The  two  refineries  provide  direct  em¬ 
ployment  for  more  than  1,000  workers 
and  maintain  an  annual  payroll  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,500,000. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  bill,  and  the 
stability  to  our  sugar  economy  it  pro¬ 
motes,  will  stimulate  our  foreign  trade. 
Let  me  elaborate  on  that  point. 

Foreign  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
Foreign  nations  cannot  buy  from  us,  if 
they  cannot  sell  to  us.  A  few  figures 
from  a  study  made  2  years  ago  will  il¬ 
lustrate  the  point. 

In  1961,  Latin  American  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  alone,  purchased  some 
$75  million  worth  of  Massachusetts 
products.  These  exports  of  machinery, 
instruments,  electrical  equipment  and 
other  goods  produced  in  my  State  pro¬ 
vided  an  estimated  9,000  jobs  and  $53 
million  in  factory  wages  and  farm  in¬ 
come.  Thus,  the  refining  industry  ben¬ 
efits  every  part  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  understandable,  there¬ 
fore,  why  I  have  a  vital  and  continuing 
interest  in  sugar  legislation.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  consumers  of  my  State, 
and  the  industry  in  it,  get  a  fair  shake. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
various  groups,  which  make  up  the  do¬ 
mestic  sugar  industry,  were  at  logger- 
heads.  Legislation  was  stimulated, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  have  taken  750,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  quota  annually  from 
the  cane  refining  industry,  for  transfer 
to  the  beet  industry.  These  proposals 
died  aborning  because  those  of  us  with 
refineries  in  our  States,  and  large  con¬ 
suming  populations,  resisted  them  with 
all  the  vigor  at  our  command.  Not  only 
were  such  bills  against  the  best  interest 
of  our  States  but  against  the  national 
interest. 

This  year  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  urged  the  domestic  sugar  indus¬ 
try  to  exercise  restraint  and  statesman¬ 
ship — urged  the  industry  to  consult  with 
the  executive  departments  to  develop 
common  and  joint  legislative  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Congress.  This  was  done. 
In  consequence,  the  domestic  provisions 
of  the  bill  before  us  today  are  supported 
by  the  administration  and  by  all  groups 
within  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

In  my  judgment  H.R.  11135  represents 
an  equitable  solution  to  the  very  compli¬ 
cated  problems  which  confronted  its  au¬ 
thors.  The  quotas  it  provides  for  the 
beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  will  permit 
those  producers  to  dispose  of  their  sur¬ 
pluses  in  an  orderly  manner,  without 
putting  any  refineries  out  of  business, 
which  last  year’s  proposals  would  have 
done.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  few 


years  of  the  new  act — assuming  this  bill 
becomes  law — the  refiners  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  giving  up  substantial  tonnage  to 
the  beet  area;  however,  as  national  sugar 
consumption  increases,  due  to  the  an¬ 
nual  growth  in  population,  there  will  be 
a  yearly  increase  of  about  50,000  tons  in 
their  level  of  operations.  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  the  period,  covered  by  the  bill, 
the  annual  output  of  the  refiners  will  be 
back  to  approximately  the  same  ratio, 
when  compared  with  the  beets  as  they 
have  under  the  present  1962  act.  But 
I  emphasize  again,  that  I  am  assured 
no  refinery  will  be  shut  down  because  of 
this  bill.  The  jobs  in  our  refineries,  on 
our  waterfronts — longshoremen,  ware¬ 
housemen,  truckers,  jobbers — and  in  our 
exporting  industries  are  protected  to  the 
extent  they  rely  on  raw  sugar  imports  for 
their  business;  and  the  consumer  is  pro¬ 
tected. 

Again  I  say,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  vot¬ 
ing  for  it — just  as  I  hope  they  will  join 
me  in  voting  against  the  import  fee 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  speak  briefly  to  that 
amendment. 

First,  the  sponsor’s  basic  assumptions 
are  extremely  misleading.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  calculates  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  United  States  and 
world  prices  at  $3.50  per  hundredweight 
or  $70  per  ton.  He  then  multiplies  this 
figure  by  the  approximately  4  million 
tons  of  sugar  we  obtain  from  foreign 
sources  annually  to  come  up  with  a 
yearly  “quota  premium’’  of  $280  million. 
Then  he  multiplies  his  yearly  figure  of 
$280  million  by  5  years  and  concludes 
that  the  so-called  quota  premium  will 
amount  to  $1.4  billion. 

These  calculations  are  pure  specula¬ 
tion  to  say  the  least.  The  gentleman 
operates  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
world  price  of  sugar,  and  hence  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  price  and  the  U.S. 
price,  will  remain  static  throughout  the 
life  of  a  new  Sugar  Act.  This  assump¬ 
tion  flies  in  the  face  of  the  very  nature 
and  entire  history  of  the  so-called  world 
sugar  market. 

The  world  market  is  a  very  thin  mar¬ 
ket.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  world’s 
production  is  sold  in  it.  That  market, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  wild  and  wide 
fluctuations.  In  July  1962,  for  example, 
sugar  was  selling  in  the  world  market  for 
about  $2.50  per  hundredweight.  Seven 
months  later  the  price  had  exceeded  $6 
per  hundred  and  10  months  later  the 
price  hit  $12.60 — over  5  times  the  price 
which  prevailed  when  the  1962  act  passed 
the  Congress. 

Proponents  of  the  import  fee  were 
claiming,  in  1962,  that  the  fee  would 
raise  $180  million  per  year  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  They,  in  1962,  like  my  friend 
from  Illinois  now,  were  basing  their  cal¬ 
culations  on  a  false  premise;  namely, 
that  the  world  price  would  remain  static. 
They  completely  misjudged  market 
trends.  The  import  fee  during  the  2V2 
years  it  was  in  effect  raised,  not  $180 
million  per  year,  but  only  $38  million — 
for  the  entire  2 -year  period — and  the 
experimental  fee  combined  with  the  ex¬ 
perimental  global  quota  cost  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  over  $400  million  in  higher  sugar 
prices. 


The  $400  million  figure  cited  is  de¬ 
rived  as  follows:  On  page  9  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  sugar  bill  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  witness  stated : 

During  the  period  from  February  1963  to 
June  1964  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid 
at  New  York,  averaged  8  cents  per  pound.  It 
was  iy2  cents  per  pound  above  the  usual 
price  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  February  1963  to  June  1964 
period  approximately  14  million  tons  of 
sugar  was  sold  in  the  United  States.  The 
Department’s  own  figures  show  that,  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  average  price  was 
1M>  cents  per  pound  above  the  normal 
price.  That  converts  to  $30  per  ton  above 
the  normal  price  and  $30  per  ton  times 
14  million  tons  produces  a  figure  of  $420 
million. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  as 
wrong  on  his  calculations  today  as  his 
forerunners  were  in  1962.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  alone  his  proposal  should  be  voted 
down. 

In  addition,  however,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  eliminated  the 
fee  from  the  administration’s  proposal. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  wolud  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  assurances  he 
gave  the  Latin  American  Ambassadors 
on  August  17  when  he  told  them,  and  I 
quote : 

I  will  propose  today  that  Congress  elimi¬ 
nate  the  special  import  fee  on  sugar,  so  the 
full  price  of  sugar  will  get  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  producers. 

I  restate  my  hope  that  you  will  join 
me  in  voting  against  the  import  fee 
amendment  and  for  H.R.  11135. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  KIR  WAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  time  in  29  years  that  finds  me 
down  here  in  the  well  on  a  bill  that  does 
not  concern  my  district  or  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  am  down 
here  today  because  I  understand  there  is 
a  man  representing  a  friendly  country — 
one  of  the  real  friends  we  have  in  South 
America  and  Latin  America — Vene¬ 
zuela.  He  is  representing  them  because 
they  did  not  receive  a  proper  quota  in 
previous  years.  This  same  man  was  the 
assistant  chief  counsel  for  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  on  the  Truman  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  in  World 
War  II.  When  he  got  in  the  act  profi¬ 
teers  stopped  stealing.  That  is  how  good 
he  is.  His  able  work  helped  skyrocket 
Harry  Truman  ultimately  into  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States,  where  he 
subsequently  made  a  good  and  great 
President. 

We  are  here  today  in  regard  to  this 
sugar  legislation.  If  I  understand  any¬ 
thing  about  this  bill,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  charge  of  all  for¬ 
eign  commerce  in  this  area,  but  in  these 
proposed  amendments  we  are  asking  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  Con¬ 
gress,  if  they  will  take  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  has  said  in  effect, 
“I  am  down  here  to  pass  this  bill  for  the 
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Congress  and  for  the  people.”  We,  the 
people,  are  the  boss  and  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senators,  or  the  Congressmen. 
If  this  act  does  not  turn  out  all  right, 
then  the  people  will  come  into  it,  because 
they  properly  have  control.  They  are 
the  boss.  However,  when  you  put  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  some  agency 
downtown  with  people  who  never  run  for 
public  office  you  exclude  the  people  from 
being  a  party  to  the  legislation  and  from 
expressing  their  views.  That  is  why  I 
am  asking  you  here  today  to  follow  the 
leadership  and  vote  for  this  sugar  bill. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
we  are  coming  to  the  close  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Sugar  Act  extension. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
controversy  and  accusations  and  so  on. 
In  the  final  analysis,  though,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  and  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  have  enjoyed  a  stable  supply  of 
sugar  at  a  stable  price  under  this  act.  I 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the  great 
job  that  they  have  done  here.  I  think 
a  lot  of  the  criticism  and  a  lot  of  the 
charges  and  the  material  printed  in  the 
press  are  wholly  unwarranted.  These 
criticisms  are  just  totally  unjustified.  I 
hope  today  this  House  will  pass  this  act 
and  indicate  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
our  colleagues  on  that  committee  who,  in 
my  opinion,  have  done  a  good  job.  I  do 
not  agree  with  everything  in  it,  but  after 
all,  all  legislation  is  a  result  of  compro¬ 
mise.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  long  run, 
this  legislation  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 


PENDING  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup¬ 
port  H.R.  11135.  I  do  so,  at  this  time,  as 
the  Member_of  this  body  who  represents 
a  district  which  has  more  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  than  any  other  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  United  States.  I  have  closely 
observed  the  economic  welfare  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  my  life.  For  the  past 
17  years  I  have  actively  participated  in 
the  legislative  efforts  to  improve, 
strengthen  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  The  bill  before  us  represents  a 
major  step  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
bring  stability  to  the  domestic  sugar  in¬ 
dustry — a  stability  that  is  vital  to  the 
producers,  the  processors,  and  the 
consumer. 

I  wish  to  recognize  and  commend  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  on  two  points, 
Mr.  Speaker.  First,  we  must  not  forget 
the  response  of  that  industry  when  this 
Nation  asked  for  and  received  a  rapid 
expansion  in  production  to  meet 
anticipated  shortages  during  the  early 
part  of  this  decade.  However,  with  a 
number  of  factors  coming  into  play,  the 
anticipated  shortages  evolved  into  a 
threatening  surplus.  We  are  told  that 


mountain  climbers  find  the  descent  from 
the  summit  much  more  arduous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  ascent.  So  it  was  with 
the  imperative  cutback  that  faced  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  The  climb  to 
the  pinnacle  of  domestic  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  nearly  so  precipitous  as  the 
trip  down. 

The  second  point  of  recognition  that 
I  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this 
economically  disrupting  task  was  faced 
realistically  and  the  often-divided 
domestic  industry  reached  a  position  of 
agreement.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Frank 
Kemp,  the  spokesman  for  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  this  represents  “some¬ 
thing  of  a  miracle  in  legislative  history.” 
The  lack  of  unanimity  within  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  has  long  made 
the  task  of  legislation  one  of  our  more 
difficult  periodic  chores.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  hailing  the  unified  position 
that  is  presented  to  us  in  this  legislation 
that  is  before  the  House  today. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  committee,  carried  out  over  the  5- 
year  extension  that  is  proposed,  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  return  from  the  surplus 
market- — for  which  the  producers  did  not 
ask — to  a  more  normal  situation  in  which 
all  segments  of  the  industry  may  move 
forward  toward  a  stable  economic  future 
that  can  expand  with  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 


PENDING  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CALLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CAT  LAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  complicated  legislation  to¬ 
day,  but  I  think  it  can  be  reduced  to  very 
simple  terms. 

First,  the  sugar  program  has  been 
successful.  The  domestic  consumers  un¬ 
der  this  program  can  be  assured  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Second,  domestic  producers  in  the 
United  States  must  have  this  program 
because  right  now  there  are  1  million 
tons  of  sugar  in  surplus  and  without 
orderly  marketing  this  can  mean  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos  to  the  whole  industry. 

Third,  with  reference  to  lobbyists, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  I  have  not  seen  a  lobby¬ 
ist  except  at  our  committee  hearings.  I 
Lave  talked  to  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  have  not  been  contacted  by  any 
lobbyists.  The  only  time  we  have  been 
contacted  by  representatives  of  foreign 
sugar  interests  is  during  the  hearings. 

In  regard  to  foreign  allotments,  there 
were  four  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  four  members  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  who  made  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  our  committee.  These  members 
are  men  and  women  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity.  We  took  their  recommenda¬ 
tions,  with  some  minor  changes.  The 
foreign  allocations  in  this  legislation 
were  developed  by  this  method. 

Fourth,  in  regard  to  the  import  fees 
I  believe  an  import  fee  has  some 
merit.  However  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  for  import  fees  is  unreasonable. 
The  fee  would  amount  to  1  y2  times 
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the  present  world  price  of  sugar  or 
50  percent  of  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  The  imposi¬ 
tion  of  this  fee  would  have  grave  inter¬ 
national  complications  and  I  urge  its  re¬ 
jection.  The  present  sugar  bill  is  for  5 
years  and  the  farm  bill  we  just  passed  is 
for  4  years.  Our  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  improve  both 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  11135  without  amendments. 


THE  PENDING  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  use  this  minute  to  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  a  question,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  the  bill 
contains  provisions  for  reallocation  of 
deficits.  On  page  8,  line  8  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  section  which  provides  a  pos¬ 
sibility  where  a  quota  might  not  be  quali¬ 
fied,  under  the  language  of  that  subsec¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
this  question.  In  the  event  that  a  deficit 
should  result  from  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (3)  on  page  8,  would  that 
deficit  be  reallocated  in  accordance  with 
the  section  governing  reallocation  of 
deficits  for  other  deficits? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  answer  is  “yes.” 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN.  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11135,  with 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  amendment  as  printed  in  the 
reported  bill.  Without  objection,  the 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period  and 
quotation  marks  and  insert  “with  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  country.”. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  other  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  be  read  and  voted 
on  en  bloc.  They  are  technical  and  cler¬ 
ical  in  nature  and  are  not  controversial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out 
"up  to  and  including  the  amount”. 
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Page  5,  line  17,  after  the  word  "determina¬ 
tion”  Insert  “up  to  and  Including  the 
amount”. 

Page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  the 
amount”  and  on  line  23,  after  the  word  "de¬ 
termination”  Insert  "in  excess  of  the 
amount”. 

Page  6,  line  1,  Insert  parenthesis  around 
the  figure  “3”. 

Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  "other  than  Ire¬ 
land”. 

Page  8,  line  19,  change  the  lower  case  "(a)  ” 
to  upper  case  “  (A)  ”, 

Page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  “year;  and”  and 
Insert  “year:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar;  and”. 

Page  9,  line  5,  change  the  lower  case  "(b)” 
to  upper  case  “(B)  ”. 

Page  9,  line  15,  after  the  word  “reduction” 
Insert  "under  either  subparagraphs  (a)  or 

<b)”. 

Page  10,  line  2,  after  "Secretary,”  insert 
"and”. 

Page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  “(A)”  and 
Insert  “(1)”. 

Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "125”  and  in- 
sert  “115”. 

Page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  "(B)”  and  In¬ 
sert  "(2)”. 

Page  10,  line  16,  change  the  comma  after 
"July  1”  to  a  period  and  strike  out  all  of 
lines  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Page  13,  line  12,  after  the  word  "under”  in¬ 
sert  "the  foregoing  provisions  of”. 

Page  14,  beginning  on  line  13,  strike  out 
"under  this  subsection,”  and  insert  “for  any 
country  listed  in  Section  202  (c)  (3)  (B),”. 

Page  14,  line  15,  after  the  word  "coun¬ 
tries”  insert  “so”. 

Page  14,  line  15,  after  the  word  "listed” 
strike  out  “in  Section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  ”, 

Page  20,  line  4,  strike  out,  "Belgium,”. 

Page  20,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  "one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Belgium;”. 

Page  20,  beginning  on  line  14,  change  the 
semicolon  to  a  period  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  line  14  and  all  of  lines  15 
through  24. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  amendment 
provided  for  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  provided  for  in  the  rule  and  begins  on 
page  12  after  line  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  after  line  14,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“‘("h)  Effective  January  1,  1966,  and 

notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  quota  of  any  country  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  zero  for  the  balance  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  Act  if  any  authorized  person 
appearing  or  working  in  the  interest  of  such 
country  in  regard  to  sugar  legislation  is  reg¬ 
istered  or  required  to  be  registered  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act;  except  that 
the  quota  shall  not  be  reduced  below  any 
treaty  obligation.’ 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  lobby¬ 
ing  for  U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  is 
proper,  and  much  of  it  helpful. 


But  I  have  dug  deep  enough  into  the 
foreign  sugar  lobby  to  know  that  it  is 
open  to  suspicion.  One  of  these  days  the 
lid  is  going  to  blow  off  the  sugar  bowl, 
and  when  that  happens  I  want  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  standing  in  the 
clear.  That  is  why  I  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  Chairman  Cooley  operated  the  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee  on  the  same  proper 
policies  that  govern  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
could  not  thrive  as  it  does.  I  doubt  that 
it  would  exist  at  all.  Lobbyists  can  sell 
their  services  for  $50,000  a  year,  because 
the  Agriculture  Committee  gives  them 
status,  lets  them  testify,  and  this  makes 
them  look  important.  The  system  leads 
foreign  countries  to  believe  they  have  to 
hire  a  lobbyist  to  get  a  quota. 

In  contrast,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  an  inflexible  rule  that  no 
foreign  agent,  no  lobbyist  for  a  foreign 
government  can  appear  before  it.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Chairman  Cooley  does  not 
run  his  committee  that  way. 

Do  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  really  ped¬ 
dle  influence?  I  cite  as  authority  Chair¬ 
man  Cooley,  who  on  page  182  of  the 
hearings  credits  one  of  these  lobbyists, 
Arthur  L.  Quinn  with  packing  enough 
wallop  to  kill  an  import  fee  proposal  that 
would  have  enriched  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
by  $80  million  a  year. 

Whether  these  lobbyists  really  peddle 
influence  or  not,  they  put  doubt  and  sus¬ 
picion  over  sugar  legislation. 

John  A.  O’Donnell  used  public  office 
for  personal  profit  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1962  the  Congress  passed  a  law  just 
to  bar  him  from  getting  additional  com¬ 
missions.  He  was  charged  with  deceiv¬ 
ing  Congress  and  the  Executive,  and  yet 
he  is  still  a  prominent  sugar  lobbyist. 

Chairman  Cooley  spoke  yesterday  of 
vicious  insinuations.  What  insinuations 
could  be  more  vicious  than  those  placed 
against  Members  of  Congress  by  Lobby¬ 
ists  John  A.  O’Donnell  and  Monroe  Kara¬ 
sik,  as  recorded  in  the  1962  Senate  hear¬ 
ings? 

O’Donnell,  Karasik,  and  others  in  the 
foreign  sugar  lobby  make  Congress  look 
bad  at  home  and  abroad.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  led  to  believe  they  must  have 
to  pay  somebody  to  get  a  quota. 

Argentina  believes  its  quota  was  cut 
because  it  had  no  lobbyist. 

Venezuela  got  a  big  quota  increase,  and 
I  daresay  its  new  $50,000-a-year  lobbyist, 
Charles  Patrick  Clark,  is  doing  his  best 
to  claim  credit. 

It  is  easily  seen  how  this  lobby  makes 
the  U.S.  Congress  look  bad  . 

I  have  yet  to  discover  one  scrap  of  use¬ 
ful  information  these  lobbyists  provide 
the  committee  which  is  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  from  official  sources. 

Perhaps  Chairman  Cooley  can  help. 

Mr.  Cooley,  what  useful  information 
have  you  ever  received  from  these  $50,- 
000-a-year  influence  peddlers  that  was 
not  readily  available  from  official 
sources  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  area  in 
directing  our  attention  to  procedures  and 
to  confirm  what  he  says,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  procedures  followed  by  that  com¬ 
mittee.  We  establish  our  guidelines  and 
our  procedures  and  get  away  from  these 
personalities  that  unfortunately  have  to 
be  indulged  in.  I  again  want  to  com¬ 
mend  him. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  this  affect  the 
sugar  quotas  in  this  bill?  In  other  words, 
all  of  the  foreign  countries  using  lob¬ 
byists  on  this  quota  would  virtually  be 
thrown  out? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  gentleman  means. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  adopted,  therefore  the 
countries  that  do  use  lobbyists  will  be 
thrown  out? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  not  retroactive. 
It  is  effective  only  on  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  legislation.  The  countries 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  clear 
their  skirts,  pay  off  the  boys,  and  can¬ 
cel  any  lobbyist  contracts. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Since  an  honest  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul,  I  think  it  is  well  for  all  of  us 
to  acknowledge  a  few  things  in  consider¬ 
ing  this  amendment.  We  all  have  our 
likes  and  dislikes;  we  all  have  our  pet 
peeves  and  pet  projects;  we  are  all  prone 
to  proclaim  our  love  of  motherhood  and 
our  hatred  of  sin.  As  to  those  who  are 
inclined  to  overplay  their  own  virtues, 
the  English  have  a  reply;  "Forget  it,  be¬ 
cause  to  them  all  their  geese  are  swans.” 

Now,  lobbyists  do  present  a  problem. 
In  my  judgment,  however,  it  is  as  wrong 
to  say  that  all  lobbyists  as  a  general  rule 
are  bad  as  to  say  that  all  politicians,  all 
insurance  people,  or,  yes,  all  business 
people,  are  bad. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  lobbyists  in  Washington,  and  if  we  do 
not  acknowledge  this,  we  are  only  kid¬ 
ding  ourselves.  But  for  my  part  I  have 
an  open  door  policy.  Anyone  can  see  me. 
I  make  it  a  practice  to  see  representatives 
of  all  groups,  and  it  is  sometimes  even 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  lobbyists 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

I  do  know  that  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  people  have  a  right  to  petition  Con¬ 
gress,  and  in  a  way  visits  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  groups  constitute  their  way  of 
petitioning  Members  of  Congress.  Any¬ 
way,  I  know  I  have  seen  and  see  many 
lobbyists,  although  I  certainly  have  not 
seen  anyone  whose  actions  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  certain  people  on  this  floor.  I 
do  know  also  that  I  have  not  stultified 
myself  by  talking  to  representatives  of 
groups  of  people  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
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I  have  not  been  corrupted  by  these  con¬ 
versations. 

Now,  we  have  a  law  on  the  books  called 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  As 
I  pointed  out  yesterday,  if  this  act  needs 
to  be  amended,  let  us  amend  it;  if  there 
are  loopholes  in  it,  let  us  close  those  loop¬ 
holes;  and  if  more  teeth  should  be  added, 
let  us  add  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  held  hearings  on  this  very  subject 
during  the  year  and  I  hope  and  expect 
to  be  able  to  report  out  a  bill  next  ses¬ 
sion.  I  think  that  is  the  right  way  to 
cope  with  the  problem  we  are  talking 
about. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Findley 
approach  is  the  right  way. 

What  does  his  amendment  say? 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  all  the 
countries  who  sell  us  our  deficit  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  are  friendly  countries.  We 
do  not  buy  sugar  from  any  unfriendly 
country. 

Now,  the  Findley  amendment  says  that 
if  any  friendly  country  should  dare  to 
employ  an  American  citizen — an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  mind  you — to  represent  it  in 
connection  with  sugar  legislation,  from 
then  on  we  will  not  buy  a  pound  of  sugar 
from  that  country. 

During  the  debates  the  finger  was 
pointed  at  only  two  or  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries  appearing  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  charge  in  substance  is  that 
these  representatives  are  receiving  exces¬ 
sive  fees.  But  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  the  fees  are  measured.  Perhaps  they 
earn  their  money.  At  least  we  have 
heard  of  only  two  or  three  complaints. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  excessive  fees  were 
charged  in  two  or  three  cases,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  penalize  the  friendly  foreign 
countries  whose  representatives  appear 
to  have  been  above  reproach  so  far  as 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  have 
revealed  to  the  general  membership  of 
the  House. 

Why  then  penalize  all  representatives 
of  all  friendly  countries? 

Why  single  out  sugar  when  we  know 
that  no  court  would  uphold  such  discrim¬ 
inatory  legislation? 

What  about  representatives  of  other 
commodities?  What  about  representa¬ 
tives  of  manufactured  goods?  What 
about  representatives  of  industry  gen¬ 
erally?  What  about  representatives  of 
labor  unions? 

Besides,  does  anyone  believe  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  these  foreign  friendly  sov¬ 
ereign  powers  would  take  it  lying  down? 
Does  anyone  really  believe  they  would  not 
retaliate  against  representatives  of  our 
people  doing  business  with  them.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  if  anyone  believes  that 
he  is  only  dreaming;  that  if  anyone  on 
this  floor  believes  that  I  am  defending 
anything  wrong  or  evil  or  improper,  he 
is  not  only  dreaming  but  he  is  doing  me 
and  others  who  feel  that  the  way  to  go 
about  this  is  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  an  unkindness  and  an 
injustice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
able  colleague  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Congressman  Paul  Findley,  has  achieved 
noteworthy  success  in  making  it  possible 


for  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  two  amendments  to  H.R.  11135, 
the  proposed  revision  and  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Findley  amendments  are  sound 
and  reasonable,  and  I  wish  at  this  point 
to  express  my  support  of  them. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  return 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  three-fourths  of  the 
profits  on  sugar  now  being  received  by 
foreign  countries.  The  other  amend¬ 
ment  would  restrict  the  activities  of 
lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests. 

The  Findley  amendment  for  a  75  per¬ 
cent  import  fee  would  achieve  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  100  percent  import 
fee  sought  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  1962  and  the  50-percent  import  fee 
embraced  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Foreign  sugar  quotas  today  are  yield¬ 
ing  about  $200  million  profit  not  antici¬ 
pated  by  Congress.  Under  administra¬ 
tive  ruling,  earlier  foreign  quotas  were 
extended  through  1965,  but  the  import 
fees  were  not.  In  October  of  1964,  the 
administration  announced  that  an  im¬ 
port  fee  was  a  necessity  for  new  sugar 
legislation.  On  March  29,  1965,  the  do¬ 
mestic  sugar  industry  issued  recommen¬ 
dations  for  new  sugar  legislation,  includ¬ 
ing  a  recommendation  that  a  50  percent 
import  fee,  or  1  cent  a  pound,  whichever 
is  lower,  be  adopted.  Later,  however,  the 
administration  changed  its  course,  drop¬ 
ping  the  demand  for  an  import  fee.  I 
am  not  sure  what  caused  this  change  in 
policy. 

The  Findley  amendment  could  return 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  some  $210  million 
annually,  or  $1.4  billion  during  the  5-year 
term  of  the  proposed  legislation.  At 
present  prices,  the  25  percent  being  re¬ 
tained  by  quota  countries  would  amount 
to  $17.50  a  ton — a  substantial  advantage 
when  compared  with  the  world  sugar 
price  of  about  $40  per  ton. 

This  amendment  would  not  force 
sugar  prices  up,  it  would  not  change  the 
volume  of  imports,  and  it  would  not 
change  U.S.  sugar  prices. 

It  would  however  reduce  by  three - 
fourths  the  pure  profit  on  sugar  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  foreign  interests.  It  could  also 
reduce  the  tendency  toward  overproduc¬ 
tion  in  foreign  countries. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  do  anything  other 
than  vote  to  establish  the  75-percent  im¬ 
port  fee  on  sugar. 

Congressman  Findley’s  other  amend¬ 
ment  would  restrict  the  activities  of 
lobbyists  who  try  to  influence  sugar 
quotas  for  foreign  governments. 

Some  foreign  sugar  lobbyists  in  the 
past  have  received  lobbying  fees  based 
on  the  size  of  the  sugar  quotas  obtained 
by  their  clients.  Also  of  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  sugar  lobby¬ 
ists  are  unable  to  provide  information 
to  Congress  which  is  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  from  official  governmental  sources. 

This  amendment  would  not  impair  the 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens;  it  would  not  hand¬ 
icap  foreign  governments  in  presenting 
information  to  the  U.S.  Government;  it 
would  not  prevent  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  sugar  interests  from  hiring 
U.S.  firms  and  individuals  to  deal  with 
nonlegislative  aspects  of  sugar  problems; 


and  it  would  not  apply  to  lobbying  in 
regard  to  U.S.  sugar  interests. 

In  drawing  up  these  amendments  and 
in  calling  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation,  Congressman  Findley  has  per¬ 
formed  a  fine  service.  Drawing  on  his 
reportorial  and  publishing  background 
and  relying  on  his  broad  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  Congressman  Findley  has  made 
a  strong  case  for  his  amendments. 

Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  without 
these  amendments  would  undoubtedly 
be  sweet  news  to  the  sugar  producers  in 
foreign  countries.  But  it  would  leave 
a  sour  taste  in  the  mouths  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  support  the 
two  Findley  amendments. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis¬ 
tened  attentively  to  yesterday’s  debate. 

I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  hearings, 
and  have  carefully  read  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  and  will  vote 
against  it.  I  will  also  support  the  Find¬ 
ley  amendment  barring  the  employment 
of  lobbyists  in  connection  with  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  these  sugar  quotas. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  means  employed  | 
to  allocate  the  sugar  production  quotas 
outside  this  country.  This  bill  allots 
sugar  production  to  some  30  countries. 
Through  these  quotas  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  in  these  lucky  countries  will  re¬ 
ceive  $280  million  more  than  if  they  sold 
at  world  market  prices. 

I  have  found  no  objective  criteria  by 
which  these  quotas  are  assigned  to  the 
participating  countries.  I  have  searched 
the  committee  report  in  vain  for  these 
objective  criteria.  The  only  standards 
which  the  committee  professes  to  have 
used  are  so  general  and  vague  as  to  be 
meaningless. 

If  quotas  were  assigned  to  30  States 
in  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  are  assigned  through  this  bill  to 
nations  abroad,  a  public  howl  of  outrage 
and  indignation  would  be  heard  across 
the  Nation.  The  lack  of  objective  stand¬ 
ards  would  lead  to  charges  that  the 
quotas  are  assigned  “arbitrarily,”  “un¬ 
reasonably,”  and  without  any  kind  of  | 
objective  measure. 

After  all,  when  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  establishes  programs  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  own  citizens,  it  must  employ 
reasonably  firm  standards  in  distribut¬ 
ing  grants  or  benefits.  The  production 
of  sugar  within  the  United  States  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  payments  to  sugar 
growers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
acreage  restrictions  themselves  are  based 
on  objective  criteria.  Why  are  there  no 
objective  criteria  for  the  granting  of 
quotas  abroad?  Both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  principal  spokesman 
for  the  domestic  producers  urged  that  a 
formula  be  used  to  fix  these  overseas 
quotas,  but  the  committee  obviously  has 
not  elected  to  do  so. 

What  should  these  criteria  be?  I  will 
suggest  a  few  which  could  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  basis  for  quotas:  First,  the  his¬ 
torical  quota  held  by  a  country;  second, 
the  historical  allocation  held  by  a  region 
of  the  world;  third,  the  history  of  sugar 
production  in  a  country ;  fourth,  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  a  country’s  sugar  exports 
bear  to  her  other  exports — in  other 
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words,  her  dependency  upon  sugar  for 
foreign  exchange  earnings;  fifth,  the 
proportion  of  sugar  exported  by  a  coun¬ 
try  compared  to  its  domestic  consump¬ 
tion;  sixth,  the  other  preferential  sugar 
markets  available  to  a  country;  seventh, 
the  character  and  diversity  of  ownership 
of  sugar  production  units;  eighth,  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  country ;  ninth, 
the  relationship  which  sugar  production 
bears  to  the  general  development  needs 
of  the  country;  and,  tenth,  the  self-help 
measures  taken  by  a  country  to  improve 
its  economy. 

If  a  formula  were  adopted,  the  histor¬ 
ical  quota  should  obviously  be  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  with  only  gradual,  step-by- 
step  changes  made  in  accordance  with 
the  formula. 

I  suggest  another  possibility.  Most  of 
our  quotas  are  assigned  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Why  not  give  this  amount 
in  gross  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  allocation  to  be  made  by  the  OAS  or 
some  special  committee  having  appro¬ 
priate  power?  The  same  technique  could 
be  used  with  respect  to  the  small  amount 
allotted  to  Africa.  The  OAU  could  be 
invited  to  allocate  this  quota.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  the  OAS  and  the  OAU  could  par¬ 
ticipate  with  the  United  States  jointly  in 
arriving  at  these  decisions. 

Finally,  the  need  for  an  orderly,  world¬ 
wide  system  of  marketing  in  sugar  as  well 
as  in  other  commodities  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  evident.  We  need  to  work 
more  vigorously  at  improved  marketing 
of  food  because  food  is  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  as  population  outstrips  food 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  base  my  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  bill  on  its  failure  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  international  or  regional  forum 
to  participate  in  these  marketing  deci¬ 
sions,  desirable  as  that  would  be.  My 
fundamental  objection  is  based  on  the 
arbitrary  assignment  of  quotas  which  are 
not  based  on  some  formula  capable  of 
either  precise  ascertainment  or  which 
give  approximate  guidelines. 

The  absence  of  such  criteria  provide  a 
field  day  for  foreign  intervention  into 
the  decisionmaking  processes  of  this 
Congress.  While  I  ordinarly  do  not  op¬ 
pose  the  use  of  counsel  to  represent  out¬ 
side  interests,  whether  they  be  foreign 
nations  or  not,  in  this  case  the  circum¬ 
stances  lend  themselves  to  unfortunate 
conclusions.  We  should  not  tolerate  a 
system  of  allotments  which  leaves  these 
kinds  of  possibilities  open.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  I  shall  support  the  bar  against 
lobbyists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  fixes  quotas  for 
5  years.  A  rejection  of  this  bill  would 
permit  the  committee  to  work  out  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  assignment  of  this  quota. 
In  the  meantime  a  1-year  bill  which  gives 
relief  to  domestic  producers  could  be 
enacted. 

I  hope  others  will  join  in  asking  the 
committee  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
method  of  assigning  overseas  sugar 
quotas. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  ,  there 
were — ayes  62,  noes  83. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Callan. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes, 
93,  noes,  114. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  made  in  order  by  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  21,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  “Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  import¬ 
ing  sugar  into  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act,  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States,  which  fee  shaU  be  75  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approxi¬ 
mate  the  amount  by  which  a  domestic  price 
for  raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the 
domestic  price  objective  set  forth  in  section 
201,  exceeds  the  prevailing  world  market 
price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to 
New  York,  and  most-favored-nation  tariff). 
The  fees  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis, 
and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  except  that 
the  Import  fee  imposed  on  any  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar  shall  be  one-half  of  one 
cent  per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee 
imposed  on  raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph. 
Such  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release 
of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  promul¬ 
gate  regulations  permitting  any  importer  of 
sugar  to  apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  fur¬ 
nishing  such  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  which  will  fix  the  import  fee  for  any 
sugar  under  his  control  to  be  imported  at 
any  time  during  a  calendar  year  at  the  rate 
then  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
the  rate  of  import  fee  and  the  initial  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  October  1 
in  each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar 
year,  except  for  the  calendar  year  1966,  in 
which  case  such  determination  shall  be  made 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

‘“(b)  The  funds  collected  as  Import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.’  ” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lobbyist  amendment  has  been  disposed 
of,  but  I  am  reassured  by  the  comments 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  re¬ 
gard  to  revision  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  The  Senate  sent  over 
a  bill  to  accomplish  this  objective  2  years 
ago,  so  I  am  hopeful  now  for  prompt 
consideration. 

The  import  fee  amendment  is  similar 
to  one  recommended  to  the  Congress  by 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  on  March 
28.  In  making  the  recommendation  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  argued  that  it 
would  help  to  curb  overproduction  of 
sugar  overseas. 

It  has  many  other  good  features. 

It  would  help  our  balance  of  payments. 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  precisely  what  the 
gain  to  our  balance  of  payments  would 
be,  but  assuming  present  prices  continue 
the  gain  to  our  balance  our  balance  of 
payments  would  be  $210  million  a  year, 
or  about  $1  billion  for  the  life  of  the  bill. 

It  would  help  our  Federal  deficit  by 


the  same  amount.  The  likelihood  Is  that 
we  will  have  another  $8  billion  deficit  or 
thereabouts  when  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  out.  This  amendment  would  help  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  would  of  course  be 
a  substantial  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

This  is  similar  to  the  import  fee  sought 
until  very  recently  by  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration;  similar  to  the  one  sought 
by  the  Kennedy  administration;  similar 
to  the  one  imposed  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  one  time  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration;  and,  similar  to  one  in 
effect  during  1962,  1963,  and  1964.  So 
Members  can  see  it  does  have  precedent. 

At  present  prices  sugar  quotas  will 
yield  a  pure  profit  over  world  prices  of 
about  $280  million  a  year.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  put,  therefore,  about  $210 
million  of  this  pure  profit  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  It  would  not  affect  domestic 
sugar  industries  in  any  shape  or  form. 
It  would  leave  ample  incentive  in  the 
foreign  quotas  for  these  countries  to  ship 
to  the  U.S.  market  to  the  limit  of  their 
quotas.  Domestic  quotas  and  prices 
would  not  be  involved  at  all. 

My  amendment  would  help  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  help  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  it  would  hurt  nobody  but  the 
profiteers. 

If,  as  some  argued  yesterday,  world 
prices  would  go  up — and  I  would  expect 
them  to  go  up  some,  and  I  would  hope 
they  would — then  the  import  fee  would 
automatically  go  down  proportionately. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  this  im¬ 
port  fee  cause  higher  sugar  prices  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  present  bill,  believe  it  or  not, 
Dr.  Duvalier,  the  worst  tyrant  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  ruler  of  Haiti, 
will  have  access  to  big  money.  The  value 
of  the  premium  prices  he  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  is  about  $2  million  a  year  or  about 
$10  million  for  the  life  of  this  act.  Now, 
why  should  the  consumers  of  America 
help  to  finance  the  Duvalier  regime? 

As  presently  written,  plantation  owners 
in  Latin  America  who  pay  only  7  cents  an 
hour  to  canefield  workers  would  get  al¬ 
most  as  much  for  the  sugar  they  sell  into 
the  U.  S.  market  as  do  the  Hawaiian  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  canefield  workers  pres¬ 
ently  get  more  than  $3  an  hour.  Com¬ 
pare  the  $3  an  hour  with  the  7  cents  an 
hour  and  you  get  some  small  idea  of  the 
tremendous  profit  involved  in  these  for¬ 
eign  quotas  and  the  big  money  in  them. 

There  is  no  assurance  in  this  bill 
whatever  that  any  of  this  big  profit 
would  lead  to  higher  pay  for  the  cane¬ 
field  workers  of  Latin  America.  Very 
likely  it  would  just  make  the  rich  that 
much  richer. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  President  has 
made  no  commitment  or  given  no  assur¬ 
ance  on  the  question  of  the  import  fee. 
If  he  has,  it  has  been  completely  out  of 
sight.  I  cannot  find  any  record  of  it.  He 
did  say  that  he  will  propose  that  Con¬ 
gress  eliminate  the  import  fee.  It  was 
no  promise;  no  commitment.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  left  specifically  to  the 
Congress. 

Given  our  deficit  situation  and  given 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  and 
the  uncertain  money  demands  that  lie 
ahead  for  us  in  defense,  to  me  it  is  simple 
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logic  to  take  some  of  the  profit  out  of 
these  foreign  sugar  quotas  and  put  these 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  benefit  all  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley].  Mr.  Findley  is  an  able 
and  hard-working  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  served  with  him  on  the 
committee  and  I  know  he  brings  this 
matter  forward  in  good  faith. 

I  base  my  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  primarily  on  two  points.  First,  it 
would  have  a  most  serious  impact  upon 
our  relations  with  many  important  al¬ 
lies  and  particularly  our  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  neighbors.  Second,  it  would  jeop¬ 
ardize,  in  my  opinion,  the  American 
consumer’s  ability  to  receive  a  reliable 
and  adequate  supply  of  sugar  year  in 
and  year  out.  On  the  first  point  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  sugar  industry.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  memorandum  from  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  industry  does  not  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  impose  an  import  fee 
on  sugar. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
State  Department  signed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  MacArthur  in  which  the  De¬ 
partment  says  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
import  fee  contained  in  the  Findley 
amendment. 

I  also  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  signed 
by  the  Under  Secretary  stating  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  opposes  the 
Findley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  the  President  indicated 
his  opposition  to  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause  he  said  that  he  would  recommend 
to  the  Congress — page  13  of  this  report — 
that  the  Congress  eliminate  the  special 
import  fee  on  sugar. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  White 
House  this  morning  that  the  President 
is  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask:  What  would  the 
adoption  of  the  Findley  amendment  do 
to  our  relations  in  Latin  America? 

First  of  all,  it  is  at  odds  with  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  Punta  del  Este,  which  established 
as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  the  stability  of  prices  of  basic 
raw  materials  in  commerce  between 
nations. 

It  contradicts  the  principles  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
in  June  1964,  that  we  would  work  to¬ 
gether  to  stabilize  prices  on  major  ex¬ 
ports  at  fair  levels. 

Any  import  fee  on  sugar  has  been  pro¬ 
tested  officially  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  has  been  protested 
in  an  official  communication  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  by  the  President  of  the 
Inter- American  Committee  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  called  the  CIAP. 

Following  that  recommendation,  the 
President  stated: 

And  consistent  with,  the  CIAP  recommen¬ 
dations  I  will  propose  this  afternoon  that 
Congress  eliminate  the  special  import  fee 


on  sugar  so  that  the  full  price  will  go  to 
the  Latin  American  producers. 

Such  a  proposal  was  contained  in  the 
bill  which  the  administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  that  same  date. 

To  depart  from  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  could  have  disastrous  effects. 

Not  only  would  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  harm  this  Nation’s  diplo¬ 
matic  posture,  it  would  work  serious 
economic  hardship  on  many  of  our  allies 
and  friends. 

Reports  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  many 
of  the  quota  countries  averages  about  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  bill  before  the 
House  today  provides  to  these  countries 
a  price  of  only  5.7  cents  per  pound. 

The  Findley  amendment  would  put 
the  United  States  in  the  unenviable  posi¬ 
tion  of  forcing  some  of  our  supplying 
countries  to  sell  us  their  sugar  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  and  on  the 
basis  of  present  prices,  for  less  than 
other  major  importing  nations  are 
paying. 

How  would  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  leave  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  other  major  sugar  im¬ 
porting  countries? 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  sugar 
quota  program  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Its  guaranteed  price  is 
5.8  cents  per  pound,  with  no  duty,  a 
price  comparable  to  that  paid  in  the 
United  States,  as  opposed  to  something 
like  3  cents  per  pound  should  the  Findley 
amendment  be  adopted. 

France  has  a  sugar  program  with  a 
price  higher  than  the  price  objective  in 
our  Sugar  Act. 

Russia  and  Red  China  have  contracts 
to  purchase  virtually  the  entire  Cuban 
sugar  crop  at  a  price  of  approximately 
6  cents  per  pound,  which,  again,  is  higher 
than  our  price. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
present  to  all  the  world  a  devastating 
contrast  between  the  treatment  extended 
to  Cuba  by  Russia  and  Red  China,  and 
the  less  generous  treatment  we  would  be 
extending  to  our  loyal  allies  and  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  primary  objective, 
of  course,  is  to  guarantee  permanent  and 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  at  a  fair  price.  The  essence 
of  our  sugar  program  is  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  against  a  wildly 
fluctuating  sugar  price  by  limiting  our 
market  to  reliable  suppliers  who  agree 
to  meet  our  needs  at  a  set  and  fair  price. 

The  Findley  amendment  would  sacri¬ 
fice  this  time-tested  program  in  an  un¬ 
certain  effort  to  improve  our  balance  of 
payments.  He  says  we  will  gain  $200 
million  a  year.  But,  let  us  look  at  the 
record.  For  2  y2  years  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  1962,  there  was  a  levy  on  most 
of  the  sugar  coming  into  the  United 
States.  Yet  in  this  entire  2y2-year  pe¬ 
riod,  the  fee  netted  the  U.S.  Treasury 
only  $40  million. 

This  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  world  market  price 
is  completely  unpredictable  and  that  the 
figures  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  are  highly  questionable.  Further¬ 
more,  any  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
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ments  is  conjectural  because  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  sugar  supplying  nations  make 
possible  imports  by  those  countries  from 
us. 

There  is  also  a  relationship  between 
the  imposition  of  an  import  fee  and  the 
aid  requirements  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  import  fee  which 
reduces  the  attractiveness  of  the  U.S. 
market  to  our  suppliers  weakens  the  de¬ 
pendability  of  the  source  of  supplies  for 
the  American  housewife.  H.R.  11135 
provides  a  comprehensive  system  that 
assures  that  adequate  supplies  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  available.  We  must  not  weaken 
that  system. 

On  all  points,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include 
the  memorandums  and  letters  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  in  my  statement: 

/  Memorandum 

To:  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

From :  The  Domestic  Sugar  Industry 1 
Subject:  Import  fee  on  sugar. 

Date:  September  30,  1965. 

In  view  of  conflicting  reports  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
toward  one  aspect  of  pending  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  consider  it  desirable  to  set  forth  our 
position. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  does  not  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  which  would  impose  an 
import  fee  on  sugar.  It  vigorously  supports 
the  position  of  the  President  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  against  an  import  fee. 

Confusion  as  to  the  industry’s  position  may 
have  arisen  because  earlier  this  year  it  was 
advised  by  responsible  officials  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  consistent  with  their  an¬ 
nouncement  of  October  19,  1964,  there  would 
not  be  administration  support  for  sugar  leg¬ 
islation  unless  such  a  fee  were  included. 
After  much  discussion  the  industry  agreed 
to  support  an  import  fee  of  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the  so- 
called  world  market  and  the  domestic  price 
objective  of  the  act,  with  a  1-cent  per  pound 
ceiling. 

Subsequently,  the  President  determined 
that  such  a  fee  was  inadvisable  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  position  to  the  ambassadors 
from  the  Latin  American  countries.  On  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1965,  the  President  said:  “I  will  pro¬ 
pose  today  that  Congress  eliminate  the  spe¬ 
cial  import  fee  on  sugar,  so  the  full  price  of 
sugar  will  get  to  the  Latin  American  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,. October  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Albert:  This  administration  is 
firmly  opposed  to  levying  a  fee  on  imports  of 
sugar  into  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  developing  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  hemisphere,  depend  on  sugar 
exports  for  much  of  their  foreign  exchange. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  preferential 
market  available  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  The  balance  of  their  sugar  moves  into 
the  world  market  where  prices  have  been 
distressingly  low  all  year.  At  present  the 
price  is  2.2  cents  per  pound  which  is  also 
just  about  the  average  for  the  year  to  date. 
The  dollar  earnings  which  they  realize  from 
sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  materially 


1  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Industry,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Indus¬ 
try,  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Industry,  U.S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners’  Association. 
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reduce  the  aid  requirements  of  many  of  these 
countries. 

On  August  17,  at  the  ceremony  commem¬ 
orating  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  President  stated  that 
he  would  propose  to  the  Congress  that  Latin 
American  producers  receive  the  full  price  for 
sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  bill 
to  carry  out  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  same  day. 

I  am  attaching  an  excerpt  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  statement  which  relates  to  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Schnittker, 

Under  Secretary. 

Excerpts  Prom  President’s  Statement 

First,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  disastrous  changes  in  the  prices  of 
those  basic  commodities  which  are  the  life¬ 
blood  of  so  many  of  our  economies.  We  will 
continue — as  we  did  this  week  in  London — 
to  strengthen  the  operation  of  the  coffee 
agreement  and  to  search  for  ways  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  cocoa. 

We  will  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  ex¬ 
panding  market  for  the  sugar  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  Latin  America.  And  consistent 
with  the  CIAP  recommendations,  I  will  pro¬ 
pose  this  afternoon  that  Congress  eliminate 
the  special  import  fee  on  sugar  so  that  the 
full  price  will  go  to  the  Latin  American 
producers. 

Second,  we  must  try  to  draw  the  economies 
of  Latin  America  much  closer  together. 
The  experience  of  Central  America  reaffirms 
that  of  Europe.  Widened  markets — the 
breakdown  of  tariff  barriers — leads  to  in¬ 
creased  trade  and  leads  to  more  efficient 
production  and  to  greater  prosperity. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Albert:  The  adminis¬ 
tration  would  strongly  oppose  proposals  to 
reintroduce  a  fee  to  take  away  the  difference 
between  the  world  market  price  for  sugar 
and  the  domestic  price  which  we  choose  to 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  August  17, 
1965,  President  Johnson  said  that  we  must 
step  up  our  efforts  to  prevent  disastrous 
changes  in  the  prices  of  those  basic  com¬ 
modities  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  so  many 
of  the  economies  of  the  countries  in  the 
world.  He  went  on  to  say  that  we  will  try 
to  maintain  a  regularly  expanding  market 
for  the  sugar  that  is  produced  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  that  consistent  with  the  CIAP  rec¬ 
ommendations  he  would  propose  that  Con¬ 
gress  eliminate  the  special  import  fee  on 
sugar  so  that  the  full  price  would  go  to  the 
Latin  American  producers. 

When  the  import  fee  was  first  recom¬ 
mended  in  1962,  the  world  sugar  market  had 
still  not  recovered  from  the  change  in  Cas¬ 
tro  Cuba's  sugar  policy.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  uncertainty.  The  Department  hoped 
at  that  time  that  a  fee  might  discourage 
overly  large  expansion  of  production  in  many 
countries  who  were  then  making  their  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  whether  to  move  in  to  fill  the  gap 
expected  to  result  from  Cuba’s  decreasing  its 
sugar  production.  Despite  the  existence  of 
the  fee,  many  countries  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  production.  Prices  are  now  ex¬ 
tremely  low  and  the  future  stability  of  world 
sugar  is  in  doubt. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
taught  us  that  the  global  quota  and  fee  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  1962  act  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  stability  of  supplies  for  our  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  way  our  earlier,  traditional 
system  did.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  return  to  the 
former  arrangements  under  which  all  the 


foreign  portion  of  our  market  is  assigned  to 
specific,  named  countries,  and  no  import  fee 
is  levied. 

Our  primary  objective  must  be  to  guar¬ 
antee  permanent  and  reliable  supplies  to  the 
American  people.  The  system  of  assigned 
country  quotas,  buttressed  by  the  return  of 
the  quota  premium  when  our  price  is  above 
the  world  price,  will  best  assure  stable,  pre¬ 
dictable  supplies.  The  presence  of  an  im¬ 
port  fee  inevitably  reduces  the  attractiveness 
of  the  United  States  as  a  market  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  contribute  toward  security  of 
supplies  for  the  American  consumer. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  present  sugar  system  in  1934, 
the  foreign  countries  which  supply  our  mar¬ 
ket  have  enjoyed  the  full  price  (less  the 
tariff)  we  seek  to  guarantee  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  aspirations  of  Latin  American 
countries  and  others  which  serve  our  sugar 
market  center  around  obtaining  the  full  price 
for  what  they  sell  here.  Since  they  have  so 
long  had  the  full  price,  the  introduction  of 
the  fee  would  look  to  them  like  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  long  established  privilege  which 
they  would  find  difficult  to  understand.  It 
would  be  received  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  a  denial  of  what  has  become 
a  vital  economic  and  political  aspiration  of 
theirs;  namely,  obtaining  the  full  price  for 
their  basic  export  commodities  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  developing  countries. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
we  know  a  great  deal  more  now  about  the 
cost  of  production  in  many  foreign  countries 
than  we  did  in  1962.  At  that  time  there  was 
considerable  feeling  that  the  so-called  quota 
premium  represented  a  windfall  to  countries 
able  to  produce  sugar  at  a  cost  substantially 
below  what  they  obtained  here.  Now,  as  pro¬ 
grams  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  be¬ 
come  more  effective,  wage  rates  are  generally 
rising.  More  and  more  of  the  price  we  pay 
for  sugar  is  making  a  direct  contribution  to 
increased  standards  of  living  in  the  countries 
which  supply  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  our  concern  for  the  economic  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  developing  countries,  as  evidenced 
by  programs  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  take  a  step  which  would 
discourage  the  economic  development  of  the 
countries  which  supply  us  with  sugar. 

For  these  reasons  the  Department  believes 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  reintroduce  an 
import  fee. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArthur  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  “noes” 
had  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Gallan. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  95, 
noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 


man,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  I  hope  to  use  this  time  as 
profitably  as  possible  in  explaining  to 
them  the  nature  of  the  recommital  mo¬ 
tion  which  I  will  offer  later.  This  motion 
will  be  very  similar  to  the  one  that  has 
just  been  rejected,  except  it  will  set  the 
fee  at  50  percent  instead  of  75  percent. 

I  feel  in  my  own  personal  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation  that  this  is  a  better 
figure.  I  think  it  is  one  that  is  more 
easily  defended,  and  I  think  it  is  one  that 
certainly  the  UJS.  Treasury  is  justified  in 
attempting  to  impose.  I  say  “attempt” 
because,  as  I  listened  to  the  discussion 
of  my  good  friend,  the  able  majority 
leader,  he  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
majority  were  in  opposition  to  any  import 
fee.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  this  turnabout 
in  their  attitude  toward  an  import  fee, 
is  because  of  the  Dominican  crisis.  It 
was  hoped  that  by  dropping  the  import 
fee  to  appease  the  ruffled  feathers  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  that  were 
aroused  because  of  our  intervention  there. 
I  think  the  President  himself,  when  he 
originally  recommended  this  fee,  realized 
it  was  a  just  and  equitable  levy  and 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  within  the  last  year  the 
administration  was  for  this  precise  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  law. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right,  so  were  the  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  refining  industry.  It  has 
been  supported  also  by  the  last  three 
Presidents. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Every  time 
something  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  we  are  told  it  will  seriously  jeopar¬ 
dize  our  international  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  friends.  This  was  the 
red  herring  that  was  used  at  the  time  the 
House  considered  the  immigration  bill. 
We  had  a  real  tought  fight  on  that  legis¬ 
lation  at  that  time.  We  did  not  prevail. 
We  attempted  to  put  on  a  hemispheric 
limitation,  but  after  all  of  those  argu¬ 
ments  the  bill  on  immigration  went  over 
to  the  other  body  and  almost  within  24 
hours  all  of  those  arguments,  which 
sounded  plausible  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  were  undercut.  They  get  rather 
threadbare  with  that  kind  of  argument, 
but  they  did  it.  The  administration  was 
for  this  legislation,  it  was  for  this  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  last  year,  and  we  should  help 
them  get  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  add  at  this  point  that  in 
addition  to  the  very  cogent  argument 
that  our  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  presented,  I  want  to  impress  upon 
the  majority  that  this  is  in  line  with  the 
principle  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Selden  resolution  which  we  approved  not 
too  long  ago.  I  think  that  those  of  you 
who  supported  the  Selden  resolution 
ought  to  likewise  support  this  recom¬ 
mital  motion  because  they  are  basically 
alike  having  to  do  with  our  foreign  policy 
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and  particularly  with  regard  to  our  re¬ 
lations  in  the  Caribbean. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 


Members  of  the  House  are  entitled  to 
know  how  the  various  U.S.  beet  sugar 
companies  and  their  producers  will  fare 
under  HR.  11135  as  compared  with  the 
present  law.  This  comparison  is  as 
follows: 


Effect  of  H.R.  11135  on  U.S.  beet  sit  (jar  companies 


Market 

Present  law 

illotment 

H.R.  11135 

Tons 

Percent  of 

Tons 

Tons  increase 

total 

1.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co _  _  _ 

629,000 

23.7 

717,000 

88,000 

2.  Holly  Sugar  Corp.  _ _  _  _  _ _ 

442, 400 

16.7 

505,200 

62, 800 

3.  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  division  American  Sugar  Co.  . 

409,000 

15.4 

465,  800 

56,800 

4.  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co _  _  _ 

323,300 

12.2 

369, 000 

45,  700 

5.  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.. _  _  _ 

286, 400 

10.8 

326,  700 

40,  300 

6.  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. — Layton  Sugar  Co _ 

272,  600 

10.3 

311,600 

39,000 

7.  Union  Sugar,  division  Consolidated  Foods _  ...  . . 

132,  300 

5.0 

151, 200 

18,900 

8.  Michigan  Sugar  Co . . 

83,400 

3.2 

96,800 

13,400 

9.  Monitor  Sugar,  Division  Rob.  Gage  Coal  Co _ 

40,  300 

1.5 

45,  400 

5#  100 

10.  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc _  _ 

15,300 

.6 

18,100 

2,  800 

11.  The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co _  _  ... 

8,000 

.3 

9,  100 

1, 100 

12.  Empire  State  Sugar  Co _  _  _ 

8,000 

.3 

9, 100 

1, 100 

Total _ _  _  .  -  ..  .  . 

2, 650, 000 

100.0 

3,  025, 000 

375,  000 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  hope  we  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  what  is  involved  here  before  we 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

It  so  happens  that  I,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
and  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison],  represent 
some  of  the  sugar-producing  sections  of 
my  State.  I  have  had  to  familiarize  my¬ 
self  with  this  very  complex  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  involved  here. 
To  begin  with — until  the  rise  of  Castro 
in  Cuba — about  96  percent  of  all  the  for¬ 
eign  requirements  for  sugar  consumption 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  our  own 
possessions  came  from  Cuba. 

There  was  therefore  no  allocation  of 
any  substantial  amounts  to  the  other 
countries  in  Latin  America.  And  when 
all  the  sugar  came  from  Cuba,  there  was 
no  import  fee  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Sugar  Act 
was  passed  back  in  1937,  certain  consid¬ 
erations  were  given  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers,  both  beet  and  cane,  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  tariff  was  reduced  for  Cuba. 

One  of  the  sanctions  against  Castro, 
as  all  of  you  know,  was  that  we  cut  off 
totally  and  completely  all  imports  from 
Cuba.  That  meant  something  like  3 
million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  had  to  be  al¬ 
located  to  other  countries. 

Now  what  did  we  do?  We  attempted 
to  allocate  that  tonnage  to  various 
friendly  nations  in  Latin  America.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  argue  whether  or  not 
the  allocations  that  have  been  made  in 
this  proposed  legislation  are  right  or 
not — I  do  not  know  enough  about  them. 
But  I  know  this.  I  know  that  if  we  im¬ 
pose  this  proposal  which  will  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  we 
would  be  discriminating  against  every 
one  of  our  friends  in  Latin  America. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that?  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  world 
price  for  sugar.  That  is  an  illusion— a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  There  is  a  residual 


price  for  sugar  and  that  has  to  do  with 
sugar  that  has  no  market  and  it  brings 
any  price  that  the  market  will  bring. 
That  price  is  roughly  today  about  3  cents 
a  pound.  But  practically  no  sugar  is 
sold  that  way.  Today  England  pays  5.8 
cents  per  pound  for  sugar  and  they  im¬ 
port  every  pound  of  it.  France  pays  8.5 
cents  per  pound.  Russia  and  Red  China 
pay  6  cents  a  pound  for  sugar.  Yet  here 
it  is  proposed  by  the  minority  that  we 
pay  our  Latin  American  friends  some¬ 
thing  like  3  cents  a  pound  for  sugar. 
The  notion  that  that  would  not  upset 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  just  is 
not  correct. 

The  only  recommendation  if  any - 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor¬ 
rection? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield. 

The  only  time  there  was  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  import  fee  was  when,  upon 
the  insistence  of  certain  parties,  some 
segments  of  the  administration  said  that 
they  would  go  along  on  1  penny. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  pro¬ 
posal  here  involved  today.  Since  that 
time  the  administration  has  very  firmly 
come  out  against  any  such  proposal. 

Now  there  is  one  other  matter  that 
has  not  been  mentioned  here  today. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor¬ 
rection? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order.  I  decline  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  declines  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  yield.  The  gentleman 
had  his  time  and  I  did  not  try  to  get  him 
to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  violates 
GATT.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
What  would  happen  if  we  adopted  this 
proposal?  We  would  have  to  go  in  and 
renegotiate  all  of  our  tariff  arrangements 
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with  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Rather  than  saving  the  consumers  any 
money  anywhere  in  this  country,  the  net 
effect  would  be  that  we  would  have  to 
renegotiate  our  tariff  agreements  which 
would  result  in  complete  confusion  and 
pandemonium.  I  hope  all  of  us  under¬ 
stand  this  and  I  hope  this  very  destruc¬ 
tive  motion  to  recommit  will  be  re¬ 
pudiated  when  it  is  offered. 

When  the  facts  are  studied,  however, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  imposition  of 
the  proposed  import  fee  would  be  a  ser¬ 
ious  error.  The  purpose  of  the  import 
fee  is  to  tax  away  from  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
price  and  the  usually  lower  “world  mar¬ 
ket  price.”  At  present,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  price  is  about  6.85  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  adjusted  world  price  is  about 
3.10  cents,  making  a  difference  of  about 
3.75  cents  per  pound.  If  it  were  true  that 
most  of  the  world’s  sugar  were  sold  at 
the  so-called  “world  market  price,”  then 
such  an  import  fee  proposal  might  make 
sense,  because  it  would  be  clear  that  the 
United  States  was  paying  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  sugar. 

In  fact,  however,  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  world’s  sugar  appears  to 
be  sold  at  prices  approximating  the  U.S. 
price,  while  only  10  to  20  percent  is  sold 
at  the  so-called  world  market  price. 
Here  is  the  way  it  works.  Total  world 
production  of  sugar  is  a  little  more  than 
60  million  tons  per  year.  About  three- 
fourths  or  45  million  tons  of  this  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Virtually  all  of  this  sugar  is  sold 
under  some  sort  of  protective  arrange¬ 
ment  which  yields  a  stable  and  profitable 
price  for  the  producer  well  in  excess  of 
the  world  market  price.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  one-quarter  of  world  production,  or 
about  15  million  tons,  which  is  shipped 
from  one  country  to  another,  more  than 
one-half — 7  to  9  million  tons — is  sold  to 
preferential  markets  like  the  United 
States,  Britain,  or  France.  Thus,  out  of 
a  total  world  production  of  more  than  60 
million  tons,  only  about  6  or  7  million 
tons  is  sold  on  the  so-called  world 
market. 

In  fact,  the  “world  market”  is  nothing 
more  than  a  residual  market  where  the 
world’s  excess  sugars  are  sold.  Over  the 
years  most  of  the  developed  countries 
have  learned  that  occasionally  there  are 
sugar  shortages  resulting  from  small 
crops  brought  about  by  such  things  as 
hurricanes  or  drought.  But  these  de¬ 
veloped  countries  are,  like  the  United 
States,  unwilling  to  reduce  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  even  during  times  of  scarcity. 
Accordingly,  they  have  pegged  their 
sugar  prices  at  a  level  which  will  insure 
that  they  have  an  adequate  supply  even 
during  periods  of  world  shortage.  The 
premium  price  systems  of  the  developed 
countries  cause  supplying  countries  to 
produce  at  least  enough  to  meet  their 
obligations  to  the  premium  price  im¬ 
porting  countries.  Inevitably  some  sup¬ 
plying  countries  have  excess  production. 
For  the  most  part,  this  excess  production 
is  what  is  sold  on  the  world  market. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  world 
market  is  in  fact  a  residual  market.  It 
can  be  compared  with  the  various  Gov- 
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ernment  surplus  stores  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  example,  a  tent  originally  cost¬ 
ing  $25  might  be  found  in  a  surplus  store 
with  a  price  of  $5.  The  reason  for  the 
difference  in  price  is  not  that  the  two 
tents  are  different,  but  rather  that  the 
one  found  in  the  surplus  store  is  not 
needed  by  the  Government;  it  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  known  requirements;  in  short,  it 
is  surplus,  so  we  sell  it  for  whatever  price 
we  can  get.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
for  most  of  the  sugar  sold  on  the  so- 
called  world  market. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  just  as  tentmak- 
ers  do  not  normally  produce  Army  tents 
for  surplus  stores,  so  sugar  producers  do 
not  normally  produce  sugar  for  the  world 
market.  Accordingly,  we  could  not  ra¬ 
tionally  take  the  position  that  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  world  market  is  a  prof¬ 
itable  price  for  foreign  producers.  It  is 
not,  and  the  cost  figures  filed  by  foreign 
producers  with  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  shows  that  it  is  not.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
cannot  responsibly  impose  a  variable  tax 
designed  to  soak  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  price  and  the  surplus 
store,  or  world  market,  price. 

The  proposal  would  also  be.  a  clear 
violation  of  GATT.  This  is  virtually 
admitted  in  a  letter  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  Legal  Advisor  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
dated  December  30,  1964.  This  means 
that  if  the  fee  were  imposed,  we  would 
probably  have  to  compensate  other  coun¬ 
tries  by  lowering  our  tariffs  on  some  oth¬ 
er  items,  or  face  retaliatory  action  by 
them  against  our  own  exports.  Second, 
it  would  undoubtedly  embarrass  the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  Latin 
American  countries.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  August  17,  1965,  the  President  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  on  the  fourth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
said: 

We  will  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  ex¬ 
panding  market  for  the  sugar  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  Latin  America.  And  consistent 
■with  the  CIAP  recommendations,  X  will  pro¬ 
pose  this  afternoon  that  Congress  eliminate 
the  special  import  fee  on  sugar  so  that  the 
full  price  will  go  to  the  Liatin  American 
producers. 

After  this  statement  by  the  President, 
it  would  clearly  be  embarrassing  to  im¬ 
pose  the  import  fee. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  im¬ 
port  fee  proposal  is  unwise  both  from  an 
economic  and  good-neighbor  standpoint, 
and  should  not  be  enacted. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  of  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  motion  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  pres¬ 
ent  time  allowed  under  the  rules.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sugar  bill  before  us  is  the  result  of  exten¬ 
sive  deliberation  by  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  represents  many  compromises 
and  perhaps  no  one  will  be  happy  with 


the  bill  in  its  entirety.  But  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  many  different 
segments  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the 
nearly  unanimous  support  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  good 
bill  and  will  assure  the  many  consumers 
of  sugar  I  represent  of  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  all  know  that  sugar  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity.  Everyone  consumes  it 
in  many  forms  every  day.  Because  of 
this,  legislation  designed  to  protect  our 
supplies  of  sugar  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  deserves  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  it  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Every  housewife  knows  the 
serious  effects  of  a  shortage  of  sugar.  We 
must  not  expose  the  American  consumer 
to  the  dangers  of  such  a  shortage  and 
this  bill  is  designed  to  assure  our  coun¬ 
try  of  a  continuing  substantial  supply. 

The  bill  will  also  protect  the  livelihood 
of  the  many  workers  in  the  two  cane 
sugar  refineries  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  various  other  associated  industries 
such  as  transportation. 

In  1964,  more  than  850,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  moved  into  the  Port  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  nearly  100  ships.  This  raw  sugar 
moving  into  Philadelphia  was  valued  at 
well  over  $100  million. 

American  Sugar  Co.  and  National 
Sugar  Co.  have  both  played  an  important 
role  in  the  business  community  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Their  two  refineries  provide  employment 
for  nearly  2,000  people  and  maintain  an 
annual  payroll  of  nearly  $15  million. 

These  two  up-to-date  cane  sugar 
refineries  need  adequate  stable  supplies 
of  raw  sugar  if  they  are  to  serve  the  many 
consumers,  housewives,  and  industrial 
users,  with  the  sugar  they  need.  The  bill 
before  us  would  restore  the  stability  of 
supplies  of  raw  sugar  we  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  before  the  unhappy  experi¬ 
ence  of  1963  and  1964.  The  disturbances 
of  those  years  came  as  a  result  of  the  im¬ 
position  of  an  import  fee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  bill  before  us  does  not  provide  for 
such  a  fee,  but  we  have  been  put  on  no¬ 
tice  that  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  restore  that  fee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  import  fee 
amendment  is  offered  I  will  cast  my  vote 
against  it.  As  recently  as  August  17 
President  Johnson  spoke  out  against 
such  a  fee.  If  the  proposed  amendment 
should  pass  it  would  undercut  our  foreign 
policy  as  expressed  by  the  President.  I 
am  also  fearful  that  it  would  mean  high¬ 
er  prices  for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  11135 
with  the  technical  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
roots  of  the  sugarbeet  industry  are  sunk 
deeply  into  the  fertile  soil  of  my  district 
in  Colorado,  as  they  are,  indeed,  in  the 
economy  of  the  entire  State.  Colorado  is 
the  largest  producer  of  beet  sugar  of  all 
the  States  in  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  the  second  largest  producer 
among  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 

In  my  district  are  2  of  Colorado’s  12 
beet  sugar  mills — at  Longmont  and  at 
Brighton.  In  fact,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  long  before  there  was  a  beet 
sugar  industry  in  Colorado,  some  far¬ 


sighted  members  of  the  Chicago-Colo- 
rado  colony,  a  band  of  courageous  pio¬ 
neers  who  found  the  town  of  Longmont, 
were  urging  that  the  production  of 
sugarbeets  and  beet  sugar  would  prove 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  West. 

And  so  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  keenly  aware  not  only  of  the 
importance  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
today  to  the  West,  but  also  of  today’s 
urgent  needs  of  the  industry.  It  is  that 
awareness  that  prompts  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  11135  because  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  desperately 
needs  the  domestic  quota  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  some  modest  in¬ 
crease  in  marketing  rights — on  a  tempo¬ 
rary  basis — for  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
producers.  The  urgent  necessity  for  this 
modest  increase  in  marketing  rights, 
above  what  they  would  be  in  the  present 
law,  came  about  because  of  certain  events 
that  took  place  in  the  sugar  world  about 
2  \‘2  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  an  apparent  shortage  of 
sugar  in  the  world  was  having  reper¬ 
cussions  in  the  U.S.  market,  and  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  order  to  assure  sugar  sup¬ 
plies  for  our  consumers,  and  help  bring 
down  prices,  pleaded  with  the  domestic 
sugar  producers,  and  offered  certain  en¬ 
couragements,  to  produce  much  greater 
quantities  of  sugar  than  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  had  ever  produced  before.  This, 
the  industry  did. 

For  example,  the  fanners  who  grow 
beets  for  the  two  beet  sugar  factories  in 
my  district  produced  sufficient  additional 
sugarbeets,  and  the  mills  so  expanded 
their  operations  that  they  produced 
nearly  10  million  pounds  more  refined 
sugar  in  1963  than  in  1962.  Ten  million 
pounds  of  sugar  is  enough  to  care  for  the 
total  sugar  needs  of  100,000  Americans 
for  an  entire  year. 

This  response  to  the  pleas  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  typical  of  the  response  by 
sugarbeet  growers  and  the  beet  sugar 
companies  throughout  the  West.  The  ad¬ 
ditional,  immediate  production  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  helped  to  stem  the 
tide,  and  bring  the  1963  sugar  price  situ¬ 
ation  under  control.  The  industry  was 
able  to  market  part  of  that  additional 
production  during  1963,  because  all 
quotas  were  administratively  increased 
that  year  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  upward  surge  in  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  continued  in  1964,  encouraged 
by  the  Government’s  lifting  of  all  acre¬ 
age  controls  for  that  year.  However, 
when  Congress  was  not  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  last  year,  to  act  on  sugar  legis¬ 
lation,  and  provide  additional  marketing 
rights  for  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  in¬ 
dustry  found  itself  not  only  geared  to  a 
higher  level  of  production,  but  actually 
producing  many,  many  millions  of 
pounds  more  sugar  than  it  was  permitted 
to  sell. 

Today  the  sugar  silos  and  the  sugar 
warehouses  in  my  district  are  literally 
bulging  with  sugar  that  cannot  be  sold 
unless  we  pass  this  bill,  and  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  marketing  rights  to  the  beet 
sugar  industry.  And  the  sugarbeet  har¬ 
vest  now  is  in  full  swing  with  stocks  of 
sugar  adding  to  the  problem. 
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The  sugarbeet  growers  in  my  district 
took  a  10-percent  cut  in  acreage  this 
year,  and  they  face  a  much  more  drastic 
reduction  next  year  unless  we  pass  this 
bill.  Even  with  the  temporarily  in¬ 
creased  marketing  permitted  by  the  bill, 
another  acreage  cut  is  probable;  without 
a  law,  a  cut  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the  beet 
sugar  industry  should  be  further  penal¬ 
ized  for  having  responded  so  well  and  so 
affirmatively  to  our  Government’s  pleas 
for  more  production  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency.  I  urge  immediate  passage  of  H.R. 
11135. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Findley  amendments  to  the  sugar 
bill  now  before  us  appear  to  me  to  be 
deserving  of  complete  support. 

These  amendments  provide:  First, 
that  sugar  lobbyists — those  unseen  men 
who  bargain  for  quotas  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers — will  be  outlawed  in  effect;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  col¬ 
lect  an  import  fee  on  sugar  shipped  into 
this  country,  the  import  fee  to  represent 
the  difference  between  the  6  cents  the 
United  States  pays  for  sugar  and  the 
2-cent-a-pound  world  price.  In  other 
words,  this  amendment  would  sop  up 
some  of  the  gravy  of  the  sugar  market. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  manner  in  which 
we  too  long  have  allowed  ourselves — we, 
the  Members  of  Congress — to  be  used  in 
this  sticky  sugar  mess.  Too  long,  I  feel, 
we  have  not  taken  the  time  and  the 
trouble  to  really  take  a  close  look.  If 
this  be  self -indictment,  so  be  it. 

But  now,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
start  correcting  some  of  our  serious  over¬ 
sights,  and  I  propose  to  take  that  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Let  us  look  at  what  a  sugar  quota  does 
for  a  country  that  manages  to  wangle 
it  from  this  Congress. 

A  country  that  uses  lobbyists  and  gets 
a  quota,  let  us  say,  of  25,000  tons  of 
sugar  would  net  a  premium  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion — a  premium  of  $2  million  extracted 
from  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States.  That  $2  million  is  made  up  of 
the  difference  between  the  U.S.  artifi¬ 
cially  supported  price  of  6  cents  a  pound 
and  the  world  price  of  2  cents  a  pound. 
That  figures  out  to  $80  a  ton  in  pre¬ 
mium — and  $80  multiplied  by  25,000  is 
$2  million — all  gouged,  not  too  subtly, 
from  American  consumers. 

The  reforms  being  proposed  today  are 
long  overdue,  and  I  will  support  them 
wholeheartedly  in  the  interest,  not  only 
of  the  consumers,  as  important  as  they 
are,  but  also  in  the  hope  that  by  our 
actions  today  we  can  regain  control  over 
a  situation  that  must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  know  that  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  sugar  legislation  last  year  and  again 
this  year.  This  item  is  one  of  224  items 
that  comes  under  the  heading  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  it  was  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  report  a  sugar  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  before  Congress  adjourns.  We 
fully  realize  that  before  Cuba  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  Castro  that  our  country  pur¬ 
chased  approximately  96  percent  of  our 
sugar  from  that  country  and  gave  them 


a  2 -percent  incentive  in  order  to  help  out 
the  economy  of  that  country. 

Now  since  Cuba  seems  to  have  a  com¬ 
munistic  dictator  we  have  been  trying 
to  divide  our  foreign  sugar  quota  among 
as  many  countries  that  produce  sugar  as 
possible  in  order  that  we  can  always  feel 
certain  that  we  have  a  dependable  source 
where  we  could  purchase  additional 
sugar  should  this  country  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  war  or  some  other  emer¬ 
gency. 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  how  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  have  more  equally  divided 
the  sugar  quotas  among  the  countries 
that  produce  sugar  even  though  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  smaller  countries  that  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  production  of  sugar  in  order 
to  keep  their  economy  healthy  possibly 
should  have  had  additional  quotas. 

I  support  my  chairman,  Mr.  Cooley, 
wholeheartedly  in  connection  with  this 
proposed  legislation  and  hope  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  can  take  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  before  the  weekend. 

I  have  given  thorough  study  to  each 
quota  that  was  approved  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  proposed  quotas  that  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  this  bill  in  its  present  form  and 
the  President  could  not  sign  it  into  law 
without  further  delay. 

Again,  I  want  to  congratulate  Chair¬ 
man  Cooley  on  his  outstanding  work  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  sugar  legislation  is  important 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  two  large 
cane  sugar  refineries  in  Philadelphia 
providing  work  for  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees.  In  1964,  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  sugar  moved  into  the  port 
of  Philadelphia. 

Sugar  legislation  is  also  a  complex 
matter  affecting  American  agriculture, 
industry,  and  consumers.  The  sugar 
bill  before  us  is  supported  by  nearly  all 
persons  affected  and  I  am  happy  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill.  I  am  convinced  it  will  be 
good  legislation  for  Philadelphia  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  domestic  industry  for 
its  efforts  in  arriving  at  a  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  solution.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  the  established  domes¬ 
tic  cane  sugar  refining  industry  has  had 
to  make  extensive  sacrifices  to  achieve 
the  compromise.  This  large  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  has  given  up  more  than  1  million 
tons  of  sugar  over  the  life  of  this  bill. 
The  loss  of  the  right  to  refine  and  market 
this  tremendous  amount  of  sugar  will 
cost  the  domestic  cane  refining  industry 
and  its  workers  heavily,  but  the  sacri¬ 
fice  was  made  to  permit  the  beet  and 
mainland  cane  interests  to  market  their 
surpluses  grown  during  the  past  2  years. 

When  the  period  of  adjustment  has 
passed,  the  delicate  balance  established 
by  the  act  among  the  various  parts  of  the 
sugar  industry  must  be  carefully  main¬ 
tained.  Future  beet  and  mainland  cane 
surpluses  must  not  be  permitted  to 
develop. 
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As  I  have  stated,  I  support  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us  together  with  the  committee 
amendments.  However,  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  reimpose  confiscatory  import 
fees  should  be  defeated.  We  have  seen 
the  disastrous  effects  in  1963  and  1964 
of  tying  our  domestic  market  to  the  so- 
called  world  market  in  sugar.  We  must 
not  permit  our  sugar  market  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  wide  price  fluctuations  of 
the  world  market  again.  The  import 
fee  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  voice  opposition  to  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments  in  their  present  form.  The 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  establish  an  outrageous 
grab  bag  program,  which  has  the 
appearance  and  aroma  of  having 
molded  in  great  part  by  high-priced 
peddlers  of  influence.  I  am  making  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  the  sugar  lobbyists  who 
have  been  particularly  active  this  year. 

From  the  quota  system  now  being  of¬ 
fered,  it  appears  that  their  labors  have 
not  been  in  vain.  The  nation-by-nation 
quota  system  has  turned  Uncle  Sam  into 
“Uncle  Sugar”  and  approximately  29 
sugar -producing  countries  have  been 
willing  to  spend  $357,258  in  fees  over  the 
past  year  to  retain  lobbyists  to  make  sure 
that  Uncle  Sugar  does  not  forget  them. 
The  larger  the  quota  received,  the  more 
pure  profit  gained. 

At  present  prices,  the  value  of  the 
quota  premium,  that  is,  the  approximate 
difference  between  the  U.S.  price  and  the 
world  price  of  raw  sugar,  is  about  $3.50 
per  hundredweight,  or  $70  a  ton.  The 
current  world  price  of  sugar  is  about  $2 
a  hundredweight.  The  same  hundred¬ 
weight  in  the  U.S.  market  sells  at  about 
$5.50.  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  price  is 
almost  three  times  higher  than  what 
producers  could  get  in  any  other  world 
market. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  about  4 
million  tons  of  sugar  will  be  purchased 
under  foreign  quotas.  The  pure  profit 
being  offered  amounts  to  $280  million  a 
year  or  $1.4  billion  for  the  5 -year  term. 
If  this  is  not  high-priced,  wide-open 
profiteering,  I  would  like  to  know  a  bet¬ 
ter  scheme.  And  of  course,  the  entire 
outrageous  plan  is  ultimately  paid  for  by 
the  American  consumer. 

We  are  now  about  to  ask  the  American 
consumer  to  contribute  his  share  to  $50,- 
000-a-year  fees  obtained  by  some  sugar 
lobbyists  and  to  the  $280  million  a  year 
bonanza  grabbed  by  those  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  shrewd  enough  to  bargain  for  a 
piece  of  the  sugar  pie.  One  nation,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  under  a  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  recommendation,  was  to  receive  a 
quota  of  63,585  tons  based  on  a  yearly 
consumation  rate  of  9.7  million  tons. 

Argentina  had  not  engaged  any  lobby¬ 
ist  to  protect  its  recommended  quota. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee,  this  quota  had  been  cut  to  21,485 
tons,  with  the  remainder  going  to  those 
countries  who  had  retained  lobbyists. 

It  seems  absolutely  absurd  for  the 
various  agencies  of  the  UR.  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  devise  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  while 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  increase 
the  outflow  of  American  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  $280  million  a  year  for  5  years. 
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Even  more  absurd  is  the  granting  of  a 
quota  of  10,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar  for  the  calendar  year  of  1968  and 
each  subsequent  year  to  a  country  which 
has  yet  to  plant  Its  first  acre. 

It  is  more  than  evident  to  myself  that 
the  sugar  lobbyists  have  done  their  work 
well. '  They  collect  fat  fees,  their  clients 
are  assured  of  windfall  profits,  the 
American  taxpayer  underwrites  the  cost 
of  the  program  and  all  are  left  bewil¬ 
dered  in  trying  to  figure  out  how  much 
each  country  receives. 

This  free-for-all  raid  on  the  public 
purse  has  to  be  curtailed  and  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  calling  for 
an  end  to  this  unwarranted,  ill-conceived 
program  that  benefits  no  one  save  the 
high-living  profiteers. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clear  that  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  11135, 
offers  significant  benefits  to  producers  of 
sugar,  to  traders  in  sugar;  but  what 
benefits  accrue  to  the  vast  majority  of 
American  families,  who  pay  the  annual 
cost? 

The  answer,  I  believe  is  “None.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  89th  Congress  can 
justly  be  proud  of  its  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  this  year.  Let  us  now  add  one  more 
achievement:  removal  of  subsidies  to 
traders  in  sugar.  Let  us  not,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  of  this  year’s  session,  close  the 
books  by  once  again  enacting  petty  spe¬ 
cial-interest  legislation,  at  the  behest  of 
the  sugar  lobby. 

H.R.  11135  would  continue  an  artifi¬ 
cially  determined,  consumer-financed, 
inflated  market  price  for  sugar  and  sugar 
products  in  the  United  States.  The  in¬ 
flated  price  will  cost  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  at  least  $300  million,  probably  far 
more. 

Of  the  almost  10  million  tons  of  sugar 
we  consume  in  this  country  annually, 
only  60  percent  is  grown  domestically — 
including  Puerto  Rico. 

Forty  percent  of  our  sugar  is  obtained 
from  abroad.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  currently  pay  foreign  producers 
a  premium  price  for  this  sugar,  a  price 
of  $6.85  per  hundredweight  or  almost 
three  times  the  current  net  price  on  the 
world  market,  the  foreign  producers  to 
whom  we  pay  this  gift  are  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  fulfill  the  assigned  quotas. 
So  if  tfie  world  price  for  sugar  were  to 
rise  above  the  price  set  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  foreign  producers  could  demand — 
and  could  not  be  refused — higher  prices 
for  their  allotment.  On  the  other  hand, 
assuming  the  world  price  will  remain,  as 
it  has,  lower  than  the  U.S.  sugar  price — 
which  is  the  case,  and  has  been  the  case 
the  vast  majority  of  the  time — the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  will  continue  to  pay  a 
“gift  tax”  to  foreign  sugar  producers. 
I  find  this  particular  “gift  tax”  indefen¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognize  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  world’s  leading  nations, 
including  this  Nation,  work  together  to 
assure  high  prices  for  the  exportable 
products  of  the  developing  countries. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  whom  abroad  do 
we  pay  this  particular  sugar  “gift  tax?” 

The  dollars  we  pay  go  principally  to 
the  long  entrenched,  landowning  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Latin  America  often  the  most 


reactionary  elements  in  the  political  life 
of  the  subcontinent.  These  relatively 
few  families,  to  whom  we  donate  this  gift, 
furthermore  often  do  not  invest  their 
windfall  in  the  economic  arteries  of  their 
nations;  instead,  traditionally,  they  im¬ 
mediately  send  a  sizable  fraction  of 
their  dollar  profits  abroad,  to  a  safe 
haven  in  Switzerland.  Thus,  the  gift  our 
American  consumers  make  when  they 
purchase  sugar  and  its  products,  may 
neither  substantially  aid  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  these  nations,  nor  even  neces¬ 
sarily  help  the  foreign  exchange  prob¬ 
lems  these  countries  face. 

We  are  told  that  the  high  price  set 
for  sugar  by  this  bill  is  required  so  that 
the  American  farmer  can  survive  in  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  producers.  This 
may  very  well  be  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  let  me  point  out  some  facts  about 
U.S.  sugar  production  that  bear  on  this 
question:  First,  over  half  of  the  sugar 
produced  in  the  United  States — includ¬ 
ing  Puerto’  Rico — is  cane  sugar.  Cane 
sugar  is  now  produced  almost  solely  on 
vast,  mechanized,  corporate-owned  land 
areas.  Few  little  family  farmers  here. 
Many  of  the  employees  of  the  corporate 
farms  are  migrant  workers,  whose  wages 
are  notoriously  low.  Thus  it  is  these 
huge  sugar  corporations  who  benefit 
most  from  the  American  consumer’s 
sugar  “gift  tax.” 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  receiving 
a  price  for  their  produce  which  is  more 
than  double  the  world  price,  American 
sugar  producers  also  all  receive  direct 
subsidy  payments.  More  particularly, 
the  top  25  recipients  of  direct  subsidies — 
receiving  subsidies  ranging  in  amount 
from  over  a  million  dollars  to  a  low  of 
$260,000 — were  all  corporate  cane  sugar 
producers  in  Florida,  Hawaii,  Louisiana, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Why,  I  ask,  should 
these  particular  corporations  be  sub¬ 
sidized,  while  others  are  not? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot,  in  good  con¬ 
science,  vote  for  this  bill.  I  cannot  vote 
to  saddle  the  American  consumer  with  a 
sugar  “gift  tax,”  whose  proceeds  enrich 
a  few  Latin  American  families  and  a 
few  U.S.  cane  sugar  corporations,  yet 
help  virtually  no  American  family  farms. 
I  shall  vote  against  H.R.  11135,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  passage  of  this  sugar  bill  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  it  is  highly 
sweetened  for  the  foreigners.  This  is,  in 
fact,  another  foreign  aid  bill  for  it  gives 
to  too  many  foreign  countries  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  American  farmers 
and  American  industry  and  labor. 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  last  few 
days  of  how  this  legislation  will  stabilize 
sugar  prices  to  American  consumers.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  stabilizing  these 
prices  at  high  levels,  just  as  did  the  so- 
called  international  coffee  agreement. 
The  consumers  of  this  country  are  pay¬ 
ing  right  through  the  nose  for  coffee,  de¬ 
spite  the  assurance  of  certain  Members 
of  Congress  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  this  Member,  U.S. 
consumers  will  continue  to  pay  to  foreign 
suppliers  nearly  three  times  the  world 
price. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  any  sugar 


production  quota  go  to  the  British-con¬ 
trolled  Bahamas  where  sugar  has  never 
before  been  produced?  Let  the  British 
develop  the  sugar  industry  there  and  let 
them  take  the  sugar  that  is  produced. 
Why  should  American  consumers  buy  it 
and  pay  nearly  three  times  the  price  of 
the  world  market? 

In  his  excellent  speech  on  this  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Langen, 
said  in  effect  that  midwestern  sugarbeet 
producers  and  processors  will  get  what 
amounts  to  the  crumbs  off  this  legislative 
table.  I  agree. 

And  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this 
legislation  has  been  a  real  sugarplum  for 
the  lobbyists  who  have  chiseled  out  the 
lush  quotas  for  certain  foreign  countries. 
Why  has  there  been  so  much  opposition 
to  the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley  1  who  seeks 
only  to  put  a  bridle  on  these  highly  paid 
lobbyists?  Why  these  lobbyists,  anyway? 

Cut  it  thick  or  thin,  this  is  another 
foreign  handout  that  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  hides  of  American  consumers  and 
American  producers.  I  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  the  sellout  of  our  consumers  in 
the  coffee  deal  and  I  refuse  to  take  con¬ 
sumers  and  producers  to  the  cleaners 
through  the  process  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sugar  bill  before  us  today  really  is  in  the 
category  of  a  fifth  wheel.  Who  needs  it? 
This  bill  is  a  monstrosity.  It  is  even 
worse  than  any  farm  bill  that  I  have 
seen  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the 
past  25  years. 

Certainly,  the  sugar  consumers  of  this 
Nation  do  not  need  it.  They  have  been 
saddled  with  it  for  about  20  years  now, 
and  all  that  it  has  meant  has  been  a 
much  higher  price  for  a  vital  food  prod¬ 
uct — a  higher  price  that  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  higher  prices  for  all  the  foods 
in  which  sugar  is  used. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  con¬ 
tinue  this  mockery  of  congressional 
sugar  control  for  another  5  years.  I 
oppose  its  continuation  in  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  terms  because  I  feel  the  sugar  alloca¬ 
tion  scheme  has  resulted  in  nothing  but 
higher  prices  to  consumers. 

Consumers  on  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
now  paying — as  the  direct  result  of  this 
legislation — at  least  4  cents  a  pound 
more  for  sugar  than  the  world  price. 
Sugar  producers,  both  here  and  abroad, 
are  being  paid  at  the  inflated  rate  of  6 
cents  a  pound  when  the  world  price  is  a 
bit  less  than  2  cents. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  proponents  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  that  sugar  prices  would  climb  to  un¬ 
imagined  heights  if  we  became  involved 
in  a  world  conflict.  But,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  legislation  that  would  prevent 
such  skyrocketing  prices  in  any  event. 

In  other  words,  our  consumers  are 
paying — and  have  been  paying — an  in¬ 
flated  price  for  sugar  for  about  20  years 
to  protect  them,  supposedly,  against  the 
possibility  of  an  emergency  inflated  price 
that  probably  would  happen  anyway. 

This  sugar  bill  has  cost  our  consumers 
millions  of  dollars,  it  has  placed  this 
Congress  in  an  untenable  position,  and 
it  has  turned  sugar  into  a  sticky  sub¬ 
ject,  to  say  the  least. 
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My  vote  is  against  this  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation,  or  anything  like  it.  Let  us  throw 
open  this  great  consumer  market  of  ours. 

•Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  regret  that  the  necessity  of  my 
presence  yesterday  in  California  pre¬ 
vented  my  earlier  participation  in  the 
debate  on  sugar  legislation. 

My  purpose  in  arising  is  to  clarify 
some  points  for  the  record  and  to  argue 
for  an  amendment  imposing  a  suitable 
import  fee  on  foreign  sugar.  My  points 
of  clarification  are  the  following: 

First.  Section  10  of  the  bill  amending 
section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  for  a  reservation  of 
acreage  of  domestic  sugarcane  from  the 
sugarcane  allotment  acreage  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  production  and  re¬ 
fining  in  new  areas.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  at  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  to 
permit  the  ultimate  development  of 
sugarcane  production  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  for  processing 
through  an  existing  sugarbeet  process¬ 
ing  plant  which  would  be  further 
equipped  to  process  sugarcane.  This 
amendment  was  drafted  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
would  permit  an  assignment  of  acreage 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  for  such  process¬ 
ing  and  marketing  by  the  sugar  processor 
involved  although  such  processor  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  beet  sugar  business. 

Second.  Under  existing  law  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  authority  to 
set  quarterly  quotas  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  sugar.  It  is  not  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  this  legislation  to  subtract  from 
that  authority.  It  was  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  before  our  committee  that  this 
existing  authority  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  price  stabilization  feature  of  the 
Sugar  Act  and,  therefore,  this  legislation 
does  not  diminish  that  authority. 

Third.  A  statement  was  made  on  the 
floor  the  other  day  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  only 
through  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  the  domestic  beet  and  can  indus¬ 
try  be  permitted  to  market  rather  large 
supplies  of  refined  sugar  being  held  in 
storage  by  domestic  beet  and  cane  re¬ 
finers — added  sugar  which  was  produced 
and  refined  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  there  was 
an  actual  or  potential  shortage  of  for¬ 
eign  sugar  in  1963.  Such  implication  is 
not  correct.  If  for  some  reason  no  sugar 
legislation  is  passed,  such  sugar  could  be 
marketed  in  a  proper  set  of  circum¬ 
stances.  I  refer  to  the  possibility  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  raise 
the  estimate  of  the  level  of  consumption 
requirements  above  a  9,700,000  figure. 
Increments  above  that  figure  could  result 
in  increasing  the  amount  of  domestic 
cane  and  beet  sugar  which  would  be 
marketable  and  the  larger  the  increase 
the  larger  the  marketing. 

Finally  I  would  express  support  for 
restoration  of  the  authority  to  impose 
an  import  fee  which  would  recapture 
for  the  Treasury  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  U.S.  price  and  the  world 
price. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
each  time  that  sugar  legislation  Is  con¬ 


sidered  by  the  Congress  we  hear  the  same 
old  charges.  In  recent  weeks  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  press  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  have  been  filled  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  the  American  consumer 
is  being  victimized  by  our  national  sugar 
program.  It  would  seem  that  the  more 
than  30  years  of  successful  operation  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  program  is  its  own  de¬ 
fense,  and  that  these  remarks  are  there¬ 
fore  unnecessary.  However,  permit  me 
to  reiterate  that  time  and  again  this 
program  has  been  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  farm  pro¬ 
grams — accomplishing  its  aims  and  goals 
with  an  astonishing  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  has  provided  a  necessary  com¬ 
modity  to  the  American  consumer  at  a 
reasonable  and  remarkably  stable  price; 
it  has  permitted  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  American  sugar  industry,  so  es¬ 
sential  to  our  long-term  needs;  and  it 
has  permitted  friendly  foreign  countries 
to  participate  equitably  in  our  domestic 
market — fostering  international  trade 
and  assuring  an  adequate  store  of  sugar. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  act  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  U.S.  objectives  in 
foreign  trade.  The  fact  is  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  supports  the  Sugar  Act; 
that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  support  the  Sugar  Act;  that  the 
act  itself,  by  section  411,  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  this  country’s  obligations  un¬ 
der  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
for  the  regulation  and  marketing  of 
sugar.  The  Sugar  Act  is  in  harmony 
with  our  foreign  trade  policy,  not  in  op¬ 
position  to  its  objectives. 

The  charge  is  also  made  that  the  sugar 
program  imposes  a  cost  of  $700  million 
on  U.S.  consumers.  Underlying  this  fig¬ 
ure  are  a  whole  series  of  implicit  as¬ 
sumptions  none  of  which  have  validity: 

First.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry  should 
either  sell  its  sugar  at  the  present  world 
market  price  of  $2  a  hundred  pounds  or 
quietly  liquidate.  A  delivered  price  of 
$2  a  hundred  pounds  for  sugar  is  far 
below  the  cost  of  production  in  any  area 
in  the  world. 

Second.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
the  United  States,  if  it  chose  to  do  so, 
could  secure  its  entire  supply  of  sugar — 
about  10  million  tons  per  year — from 
foreign  countries  on  the  so-called  world 
market. 

Third.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
if  the  United  States  were  to  attempt  to 
buy  all  of  its  sugar  on  the  world  market 
the  price  would  stay  right  where  it  is 
now,  near  $2  per  hundred  pounds. 

Individually,  each  of  these  assump¬ 
tions  is  demonstrably  wrong.  In  com¬ 
bination  they  are  absurd.  Any  effort  to 
compute  the  costs  of  the  sugar  program 
should  compare  costs  under  realistic  al¬ 
ternatives,  not  under  conditions  which 
are  inherently  impossible.  The  $700 
million  figure  is  a  mere  exercise  in 
arithmetic,  not  an  estimate  at  all. 

What  would  it  cost  to  liquidate  the 
domestic  sugar  industry?  What  would 
it  cost  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  foreign 
suppliers?  What  would  our  national  ex¬ 
posure  be  if  we  had  to  secure  all  of  our 
sugar  in  a  market  largely  influenced  by 


Communist  nations?  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  but  these  are 
the  questions  that  would  have  to  be  faced 
up  to  if  our  present  sugar  program  were 
to  be  abandoned. 

The  charge  is  made  that  under  the 
sugar  program  large,  and  by  implication 
unreasonable,  payments  are  made  to  U.S. 
sugar  producers.  Wholly  ignored  is  the 
fact  that  an  excise  tax  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar,  paid  by  refiners  and 
beet  processors,  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  sugar  program.  Since  1937  the  total 
amount  collected  under  this  tax  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  cost  of  producer  payment  by 
$55  million.  The  U.S.  sugar  program 
does  not  represent  a  cost  or  burden  to 
this  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
returns  each  year  substantially  more 
than  is  paid  out. 

Finally,  the  charge  is  made  that  the 
sugar  program  is  responsible  for  prices 
to  the  American  homemaker  which  are 
unreasonably  high.  The  Sugar  Act  ac¬ 
cepts  as  its  price  objective  a  price  for  raw 
sugar  directly  related  to  the  parity  index 
determined  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  achieving  this  objective.  The 
result  has  been  that  refined  sugar  prices, 
which  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  raw 
sugar  prices,  have  regularly  met  the 
standards  of  fairness  which  are  built  into 
the  concept  of  parity  pricing. 

It  is  no  criticism  of  pricing  fairness  to 
point  to  a  price  in  another  country, 
whether  it  be  Canada  or  elsewhere, 
which  is  lower.  Canada  was  used  as  an 
example,  however,  and  it  may  be  in  or¬ 
der  to  look  a  little  at  its  sugar  situation. 
Much  of  its  sugar  is  being  bought,  at 
admittedly  low  prices,  from  Cuba.  Is 
this  desired  for  the  United  States?  Is 
this  the  way  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar 
in  the  U.S.  grocery  stores?  Canada’s 
whole  cost  structure,  its  wages,  its  per 
capita  income,  its  gross  national  product, 
are  at  a  lower  level  than  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  any  surprise,  then,  that 
particular  commodities  may  have  a 
slightly  lower  price  in  Canada  than 
here? 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  facts  can¬ 
not  but  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sugar  Act  has  well  served  the  national 
interest;  that  it  has  protected  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  consumers 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  helped  a 
limited  domestic  sugar  producing  in¬ 
dustry  to  survive;  and  that  the  Sugar  Act 
should  be  extended  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
11135. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  two  amendments  permitted  under 
the  rule.  First,  that  which  would  cancel 
the  quota  of  any  country  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  any  person  required  to  be 
registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  in  his  able  pres¬ 
entation  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not 
a  proper  subject  for  inclusion  in  the 
Sugar  Act.  ffiie  activities  of  all  persons 
representing  foreign  interests  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  separate  statutes.  If  these 
statutes  are  not  adequate  they  should  be 
changed — but  not  by  amending  the 
Sugar  Act. 
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Second,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  favors  the 
elimination  of  the  import  fee  on  foreign 
sugar.  The  proposed  amendment,  on 
the  basis  of  present  prices,  would  mean 
that  this  country  would  be  asking 
friendly  nations  to  supply  sugar  to  this 
market  at  substantially  below  the  cost 
of  production  in  practically  every  in¬ 
stance.  It  could  well  mean  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  this  country  could  not 
obtain  the  required  supplies.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  opposed  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  import  fee  in  this  legislation. 
The  President  has,  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  made  to  the  ambassadors  from 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  recommended  against 
the  fee.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  much  more  modest  fee  was  under 
consideration  when  this  decision  was 
made — not  the  confiscatory  fee  provided 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

As  Representative  from  our  greatest 
sugar -producing  State,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee — and  the  defeat  of  the 
Findley  amendments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  are  being  asked,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  a  long  congressional  session,  to 
approve  a  bill  which  has  vast  implica¬ 
tions  for  our  relations  with  more  than 
a  dozen  countries  as  well  as  for  our  own 
domestic  economy. 

This,  of  course,  is  nothing  new. 
Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  have 
traditionally  been  called  up  as  one  of  the 
last  legislative  items  of  a  year.  They  are 
presented  under  rules  which  prohibit 
perfecting  amendments  and  always  with 
the  thinly  veiled  threat  that  if  they  are 
not  passed,  havoc  will  be  wreaked  on  the 
sugar  market.  To  say  the  very  least,  this 
is  neither  a  sensible  nor  an  adequate  way 
in  which  to  write  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  one  time  it  was 
argued  that  high  domestic  sugar  prices 
were  necessary  to  guarantee  a  stable 
supply  of  sugar  and  also  to  provide  a 
form  of  foreign  aid.  Today  the  more 
common  argument  is  that  high  prices 
are  necessary  to  protect  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  object  to  these  stated  reasons.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  agricultural  economists,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  advised  me  that  this 
program  has  worked  reasonably  well  in 
several  respects. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  after  rela¬ 
tively  little  opportunity  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  House,  and  without  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  House  to  exercise  its 
will  on  the  substance  of  this  program, 
we  are  providing  an  extension — not  for 
1  or  2  years — but  for  5  years. 

Some  knowledgeable  people  have 
argued  that  since  sugar  quotas  have  sub¬ 
stantial  significance  for  our  relations 
with  a  number  of  countries  they  should 
be  drawn  by  the  administration.  Others 
have  argued  that  we  should  return  to  the 
global  quota  system  rather  than  the 
grab-bag  system  of  country  quotas  which 
we  find  in  this  bill  today.  There  may 
even  be  some  merit  in  this  latter  point. 


but  whatever  the  system  I  do  feel  that 
Congress  should  retain  ultimate  juris¬ 
diction. 

But  if  Congress  is  to  exercise  this 
responsibility  it  must  be  prepared  to  do 
so  in  a  responsible  manner.  This  means 
that  sugar  legislation  should  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  with  ample  time  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  session  for  it  to  act  wisely  and 
thoughtfully.  It  means  that  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  reported  under  rules 
which  will  permit  revisions  and  changes 
deemed  appropriate  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  It  means,  in  short, 
that  Congress  should  be  given  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  exercise  its  proper 
legislative  responsibilities. 

The  questions  which  have  been  raised 
about  this  bill  make  very  clear,  among 
other  things,  that  we  need  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  our  entire  sugar 
policies.  The  present  hodgepodge — the 
present  collection  of  quotas,  taxes,  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  artificial  prices — is  certainly 
an  inferior  and  inadequate  substitute 
for  a  clearly  thought  through  program 
which  could  benefit  both  consumers  and 
producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  bill  today  as  an  expression  of  my 
disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  considered  and  presented  and  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  Congress  will  make 
the  review,  that  it  will  make  the  study, 
that  it  will  take  the  long  look  which  this 
whole  legislative  area  so  badly  needs. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  totally  opposed  to  the  bill,  H.R.  11135, 
extending  the  Sugar  Act.  Numerous 
broad  questions  need  to  be  answered  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  The  present 
program  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
next  year.  There  is  no  need  to  rush  this 
legislation  through  at  this  time.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  to  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  next  year  and  seek  answers 
to  those  questions.  The  present  haste 
is  unseemly  and  only  adds  fuel  to  the 
cloud  of  suspicion  surrounding  the  sugar 
program  and  the  question  of  how  quotas 
are  allotted  to  the  various  countries. 

This  is  a  deep  and  complicated  subject. 
The  sugar  program  costs  American  con¬ 
sumers  some  $700  million  every  year. 
Much  of  this  flows,  in  the  form  of  sub¬ 
sidies,  into  the  pockets  of  wealthy  sugar 
interests  overseas.  It  keeps  up  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  American  consumer.  It 
is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  orderly 
marketing  but  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  indicating  that  the  program 
may  not  be  necessary  at  all  to  maintain 
markets. 

There  is  the  sordid  matter  of  lobbying 
by  foreign  governments  and  allegations 
of  huge  lobbying  fees  paid  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  governments,  as  well  as 
allegations  of  influence  peddling  and 
political  payoffs.  Congress  should  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  entire  sugar  story  be¬ 
fore  it  agrees  to  perpetuate  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be 
defeated  and  that  we  return  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  next  year  for  a  thorough  look. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
briefly  some  aspects  of  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  H.R.  11135,  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  is  pre¬ 


sented  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  consideration  on  a  virtual  take- 
it-or-leave-it,  now-or-never  basis,  late 
in  the  session  when  everyone  is  thinking 
about  adjournment,  and  without  any  real 
opportunity  to  offer  substantive  amend¬ 
ments  to  help  improve  what  is  admit¬ 
tedly  a  most  complex  and  far-reaching 
measure. 

Unfortunately,  this  seems  to  be  the 
annual  ritual  for  congressional  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  sugar  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  it  does  little  to  contribute  to 
mature  or  thoughtful  deliberation,  or  to 
assure  adequate  protection  for  the  vital 
interests  of  the  American  consumer. 
Nor  does  it  help  us  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  workers  and  producers  in  the 
U.S.  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Congress  is  asked  to  take  this  legis¬ 
lation  on  “faith”  in  the  unerring  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  majority  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  without  a  genuine 
chance  to  examine,  analyze,  and  perhaps 
change  the  bill  in  any  meaningful  way. 

But  I  would  say  that  “faith”  is  a  rather 
poor  substitute  for  such  essential  exami¬ 
nation  and  analysis. 

This  year,  serious  charges  have  been 
made  regarding  the  propriety  of  allow¬ 
ing  highly  paid  lobbyists  for  foreign 
sugar  interests  to  allegedly  influence  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  procedures  and  cri¬ 
teria  apparently  used  by  the  committee 
in  establishing  the  lucrative  foreign 
sugar  quotas  has  been  brought  into 
question. 

Finally,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  these  valuable  foreign  quotas 
have  not  been  explored  as  adequately  as 
this  important  subject  requires. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  charged,  that  the  extra 
“quota  premium”  paid  annually  by 
American  consumers  for  our  foreign 
sugar  purchases  will  amount  to  some 
$280  million  a  year. 

If  this  is  true,  and  I  have  heard  no  one 
deny  it,  then,  over  the  5 -year  life  of  the 
legislation,  U.S.  homemakers  will  pay 
nearly  $iy2  billion  more  than  the  estab¬ 
lished  world  price  for  the  sugar  we  buy 
abroad  on  the  world  market. 

Such  a  ridiculous  situation  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  American  pre¬ 
mium  price  paid  to  foreign  suppliers — in 
order  to  artifically  support  the  price  of 
domestic  sugar — is  presently  almost 
three  times  the  world  price. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  profiteering  on 
a  grand  scale,  with  every  housewife  and 
consumer  in  the  country  forced  to  pick 
up  the  tab  through  an  increased  food 
budget,  adding  unnecessarily  to  an  al¬ 
ready  high  cost  of  living. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
598,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
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with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  11135  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culure  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ment:  Page  21,  line  8,  strike  out  lines  8  and 
9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“Sec.  9.  Effective  January  1,  1966,  section 
213  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  import¬ 
ing  sugar  into  the  Continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204  of  this 
Act,  an  import  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  which  fee  shall  be  not  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  from  time  to  time  will 
approximate  the  amount  by  which  a  domes¬ 
tic  price  for  raw  sugar  at  a  level  that  will 
fulfill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth 
in  section  201,  exceeds  the  prevailing  world 
market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for 
freight  to  New  York,  and  most  favored  na¬ 
tion  tariff) :  Provided,  however,  That  such 
import  fee  for  raw  sugar  shall  not  exceed 
1  cent  per  pound,  raw  value.  The  fees  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  imposed 
on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis,  and  shall 
be  applied  uniformly  except  the  import  fee 
imposed  on  any  direct  consumption  sugar 
shall  be  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  pound  more  than  the  import  fee  imposed 
on  raw  sugar  under  this  paragraph.  Such 
fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to 
the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release  of  sugar. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu¬ 
lations  permitting  any  importer  of  sugar  to 
apply  for  a  quota  set-aside,  furnishing  such 
security  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  which 
will  fix  the  import  fee  for  any  sugar  under 
his  control  to  be  imported  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  a  calendar  year  at  the  rate  then  in  effect 
for  such  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  rate  of 
the  import  fee  and  the  initial  such  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  made  by  October  1  in  each 
year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  except 
for  the  calendar  year  1966,  in  which  case 
such  determination  shall  be  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

“‘(b)  The  funds  collected  as  import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts’.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  In¬ 


quire  whether  the  Clerk  properly  read 
“50  per  centum”  or  “1  cent”  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit.  I  just  wish  to  be  sure 
I  heard  correctly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under¬ 
stands  the  Clerk  read  “not  more  than  50 
per  centum.” 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Or  a  1-cent 
maximum? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  says  “not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  cent.” 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  160,  nays  230,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  366] 

YEAS— 160 


Adair 

Gibbons 

Morton 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Goodell 

Mosher 

Arends 

Griffin 

Nedzi 

Ash  brook 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Ayres 

Grover 

O’Hara.  Mich. 

Battin 

Gubser 

O’Konski 

Belcher 

Gurney 

Pelly 

Bennett 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pike 

Berry 

Haley 

Pimie 

Betts 

Hall 

Poff 

Bow 

Halleck 

Quillen 

Bray 

Hal  pern 

Race 

Broomfield 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reid,  Bl. 

Broyhili,  N.C. 

Harsha 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reifel 

Buchanan 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reinecke 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hechler 

Reuss 

Cahill 

Horton 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Callaway 

Hutchinson 

Robison 

Cameron 

Ichord 

Roudebush 

Carter 

Irwin 

Roush 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rumsfeld 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Ryan 

Clancy 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Cleveland 

Kastenmeier 

Schmidhauser 

Collier 

Kee 

Schneebeli 

Colmer 

Keith 

Schweiker 

Conable 

Kelly 

Shipley 

Conte 

King,  N.Y. 

Shriver 

Conyers 

Kunkel 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Corbett 

Laird 

Smith,  Va. 

Cramer 

Lange n 

Stafford 

Cunningham 

Latta 

Stalbaum 

Curtin 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

Curtis 

Love 

Sullivan 

Dague 

McCarthy 

Talcott 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Derwinski 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devine 

McEwen 

Todd 

Dickinson 

Macdonald 

Tuck 

Dingell 

MacGregor 

UdaU 

Dole 

Machen 

Utt 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mackie 

Van  Deerlin 

Dyal 

Marsh 

Vivian 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Ala. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Erlenbom 

Martin,  Mass. 

Watkins 

Feighan 

Mathias 

Watson 

Findley 

May 

Weltner 

Fino 

Meeds 

Whaliey 

Fogarty 

Michel 

Widnall 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Minshall 

Wydler 

Ford, 

Mize 

Younger 

William  D. 

Moore 

Zablocki 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morris 

NAYS— 230 

Abbitt 

Bell 

Chelf 

Abernethy 

Boggs 

Clark 

Adams 

Boland 

Clevenger 

Addabbo 

Bolling 

Cohelan 

Albert 

Bonner 

Cooley 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Carman 

Tenn. 

Brooks 

Cnaley 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Culver 

N.  Dak. 

Burke 

Daddario 

Annunzio 

Burleson 

Daniels 

Ashley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Ashmore 

Burton,  Utah 

Dawson 

Aspinall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

delaGarza 

Baldwin 

Cabell 

Delaney 

Bandstra 

Gallon 

Dent 

Barrett 

Carey 

Denton 

Bates 

Casey 

Diggs 

Beckworth 

Celler 

Donohue 
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Dorn 

Johnson,  Calf. 

Price 

Dow 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Pucinski 

Dowdy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Purcell 

Downng 

Jones,  Mo. 

Randall 

Dulskl 

Karsten 

Redlin 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Keogh 

Resale  k 

Edmondson 

King,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

King,  Utah 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Rodino 

Everett 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Kornegay 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Fallon 

Krebs 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Farbstein 

Landrum 

Ronan 

Farnsley 

Leggett 

Roncalio 

Farnum 

Lennon 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

FasceU 

Long,  Md. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Fisher 

McDowell 

Rosenthal 

Flood 

McFall 

Rostenkowski 

Flyn't 

McGrath 

Roybal 

Foley 

McMillan 

Satterfield 

Fountain 

McVicker 

St.  Onge 

Fraser 

Mackay 

Scheuer 

Friedel 

Madden 

Schisier 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Scott 

Gallagher 

Mailliard 

Secrest 

Garina  tz 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Selden 

Gathings 

Matsu  naga 

Senner 

Gettys 

Matthews 

Sickles 

Giaimo 

Miller 

Sikes 

Gilbert 

Mills 

Sisk 

Gilligan 

Minish 

Slock 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Smith,  Iowa 

Grabowski 

Moeller 

Steed 

Gray 

Monagan 

Stephens 

Green,  Pa. 

Moorhead 

Stratton 

Greigg 

Morgan 

Stubblefield 

Grider 

Morrison 

Sweeney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Morse 

Taylor 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hanley 

Multer 

Tenzer 

Hanna 

Murphy,  Bl. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Trimble 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murray 

Tunney 

Harris 

Natcher 

Tupper 

Hathaway 

Nix 

Tuten 

Hawkins 

O'Brien 

Ullman 

Hubert 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Vanik 

Helstoski 

Olson,  Minn. 

Vigorito 

Henderson 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

-  Waggonner 

Herlong 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Watts 

Hicks 

Ottinger 

White,  Tex. 

Holland 

Passman 

Whitener 

Howard 

Patten 

Whitten 

Hull 

Pepper 

Williams 

Hun  gate 

Perkins 

Willis 

Huot 

Philbin 

Wilson, 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Charles  H. 

Jarman 

Poage 

Wright 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Pool 

Powell 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 

-41 

Andrews, 

Fulton,  Term. 

Saylor 

George  W. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Skubitz 

Andrews, 

Griffiths 

Smith,  Calif. 

Glenn 

Hardy 

Springer 

Baring 

Hays 

Staggers 

Bingham 

Holifleld 

Thomas 

Blatnik 

Hosmer 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Bolton 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Brock 

Long,  La. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Clausen, 

McClory 

White,  Idaho 

DonH. 

O’Hara,  Bl. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Clawson,  Del 

Patman 

Wolff 

Dwyer 

Quie 

Wyatt 

Evans,  Colo. 
Frelinghuysen 

Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts 

Young 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Springer  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham 
against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers 
against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Toll  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Hays 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 


son. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baring. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeaS  246,  nays  147,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  367] 

YEAS— 246 


Abbitt 

FasceU 

Mailliard 

Abernethy 

Feighan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Adams 

Fisher 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Mathias 

Albert 

Flynt 

Matsunaga 

Anderson, 

Foley 

Matthews 

Tenn. 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

May 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

Meeds 

N.  Dak. 

Friedel 

Miller 

Annunzio 

Fuqua 

Mills 

Arends 

Garmatz 

Mink 

Ashley 

Gathings 

Mize 

Ashmore 

Gettys 

Monagan 

Aspinall 

Giaimo 

Moore 

Ayres 

Gilbert 

Morgan 

Baldwin 

Gilligan 

Morrison 

Bandstra 

Gonzalez 

Morse 

Barrett 

Grabowski 

Moss 

Bates 

Gray 

Multer 

Battin 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Beckworth 

Greigg 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Belcher 

Grider 

Murray 

Bell 

Griflin 

Natcher 

Bennett 

Gubser 

Nix 

Betts 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O’Brien 

Boggs 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Boland 

Halleck 

Olson,  Minn. 

Bonner 

Hanley 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Brooks 

Hanna 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Passman 

Broyhill,  Va, 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pelly 

Burke 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Burleson 

Harris 

Perkins 

Burton,  Calif. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Philbin 

Burton,  Utah 

Hathaway 

Pickle 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Pirnie 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hebert 

Poage 

Cabell 

Henderson 

Poff 

Callan 

Herlong 

Pool 

Carey 

Hicks 

Price 

Casey 

Holland 

Purcell 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Randall 

Celler 

Hull 

Redlin 

Chamberlain 

Hungate 

Reinecke 

Clark 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Ichord 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Conte 

Jarman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Cooley 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Craley 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla 

Culver 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Curtin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ronan 

Daddario 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roncalio 

Dague 

Karsten 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Daniels 

Keith 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Keogh 

Rosenthal 

Dawson 

King,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

de  la  Garza 

King,  Utah 

St.  Onge 

Delaney 

Kirwan 

Scott 

Dent 

Kluczynski 

Selden 

Dole 

Kornegay 

Senner 

Donohue 

Laird 

Shriver 

Dorn 

Landrum 

Sickles 

Dow 

Langen 

Sisk 

Dowdy 

Latta 

Slack . 

Downing 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dulski 

Lennon 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McDade 

Smith,  Va. 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Stafford 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McMillan 

Staggers 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McVicker 

Steed 

Ellsworth 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

Evans,  Colo. 

Machen 

Stratton 

Everett 

Mackay 

Stubblefield 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Sweeney 

Fallon 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tuten 

Whltener 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Whitten 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Williams 

Tenzer 

Vigorito 

Willis 

Trimble 

Waggonner 

WUson, 

Tuck 

Watson 

Charles  H. 

Tunney 

Watts  • 

Wright 

Tupper 

White,  Tex. 

NAYS— 147 

Younger 

Adair 

Gibbons 

O'Konski 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Gooden 

Ottinger 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Patten 

Berry 

Grover 

Pike 

Bolling 

Gurney 

Powell 

Bolton 

Haley 

Pucinski 

Bow 

Hall 

Quillen 

Brademas 

Halpern 

Race 

Bray 

Hamilton 

Reid,  Ill. 

Broomfield 

Harsha 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Re  if  el 

Buchanan 

Hechler 

Resnick 

Cahill 

Helstoski 

Reuss 

Callaway 

Howard 

Robison 

Cameron 

Huot 

Rodino 

Carter 

Irwin 

Roudebush 

Chelf 

Jacobs 

Roush 

Clancy 

Joelson 

Roybal 

Cleveland 

Jonas 

Rumsfeld 

Clevenger 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ryan 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Satterfield 

Collier 

Kastenmeier 

St  Germain 

Conable 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

KeUy 

Schisler 

Corbett 

King,  N.Y. 

Schmidhauser 

Corman 

Krebs 

Schneebeli 

Cramer 

Kunkel 

Schweiker 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

Secrest 

Curtis 

Long,  Md. 

Shipley 

Davis,  Wis. 

Love 

Sikes 

Denton 

McCarthy 

Stalbaum 

Derwinski 

McCulloch 

Stanton 

Devine 

McDowell 

Sullivan 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Diggs 

McGrath 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dingell 

MacGregor 

Todd 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Mackie 

Udall 

Dyal 

Marsh 

Van  Deerlin 

Erlenborn 

Martin,  Ala. 

Vanik 

Farbstein 

Michel 

Vivian 

Farnsley 

Minish 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Farnum 

Minshall 

Watkins 

Findley 

Moeller 

Weltner 

Fino 

Moorhead 

Whalley 

Fogarty 

Morris 

Widnall 

Ford, 

Morton 

Wydler 

William  D. 

Mosher 

Yates 

Fraser 

Nedzi 

Zablocki 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Nelsen 

Gallagher 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-39 

Andrews, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Saylor 

George  W. 

Griffiths 

Skubitz 

Andrews, 

Hardy 

Smith,  Calif. 

Glenn 

Hays 

Springer 

Baring 

Holifield 

Thomas 

Bingham 

Hosmer 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Blatnik 

Lindsay 

Toll 

Brock 

Long,  La. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Clausen, 

McClory 

White,  Idaho 

DonH. 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Clawson,  Del 

Patman 

Wolff 

Dwyer 

Quie 

Wyatt 

Frelinghuysen 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Young 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mrs.  Grif¬ 
fiths  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  An¬ 
drews  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Quie  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for,  Mr.  Springer 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Brock. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 


Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  COHELAN  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Messrs.  PHILBIN  and  CONTE 
changed  their  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  j/o OLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  that  all  Members 
have/5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
mfesed,  H.R.  11135. 

/  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  695.  A  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  the  viewing  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  film  “Adlai  Stevenson  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor”  at  the  Auditorium  Theater  in  Chicago, 
Ill.,  on  or  about  October  24,  1965. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  NATO  Parliamen¬ 
tarians  Conference  in  New  York  City 
.precluded  my  participation  in  final  con- 
sMeration  of  several  bills,  on  October 
7 'and  8.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  “yea”  on  rollcall  No.  356, 
“nay\  on  rollcall  No.  357,  and  “nay” 
on  rollcall  No.  359. 


WATER 'CONSERVATION  MONTH 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous,  consent  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  671)  th  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  proclaim  thkmonth  of  November 
as  “Water  Conservation  Month.” 

The  Clerk  read  theXtitle  of  the  joint 
resolution.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theke  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema\ from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  what  is  this 
resolution?  \ 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speakek.  this 
resolution  authorizes  the  Presides  to 
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i^sue  a  proclamation  naming  November 
19(5%  as  “Water  Conservation  Month.” 
TheSqecessity  therefor,  of  course,  comes 
by  reason  of  the  prolonged  drought  in  so 
many  places  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  thought  proper  that  this  resolution 
be  offeredtqday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ofHhe  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  being \io  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  Jqint  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H.J.  RS6.  671 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  ' United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse)yhled.  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  November  1966  as  \Water  Con¬ 
servation  Month”  in  recognition Vf  the  im¬ 
portance  of  water  conservation  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  health  and  the  \ational 
economy. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speakef 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCulloch: 
After  the  word  “November”  in  line  5,  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  figure  "1966”. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AGRICULTURAL  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill  H.R.  8670,  appropriation  bill 
for  the  agricultural  agencies,  may  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCAL 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  362  I  am  recorded  as  being  absent. 
I  was  present  and  answered  to  my  name, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  and  Record  be  corrected  accord 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frojn  In¬ 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  366 1  ®n  recorded 
as  being  absent.  I  was  present  and  voted 
“nay,”  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Record  and  Journa^me  corrected  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  dejection. 


amend  section  501(c)  (14)  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  nonprofit  corporations 
and  associations  operated  to  provide  re¬ 
serve  funds  for  domestic  building  and 
loan  associations,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marks  ) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  procedure  here 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  for  the 
Record.  I  will  object  to  this  bill  being 
considered,  and  other  bills  that  were  on 
ie  calendar  to  be  brought  up  by  unani- 
ius  consent  today.  So  I  object. 

„  BYTtNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate^ 
this  bill  having  been  listed  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  time  for  consideration 
today,  to\t  least  know  something /5f  the 
background,  of  the  merits  of  the^egisla- 
tion  in  connection  with  any  action  that 
the  House  might  take  on  it,  o/ any  indi¬ 
vidual  might  take 

Mr.  CURTIS.  NjVlr.  Spe/feer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  TfteVoint  is,  in  my 
judgment  under  the  circumstances  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  these  matters  shoulasnot  be  con¬ 
sidered  under/ unanimous  consent,  and 
in  order  not/to  prolong  this  I  oniect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distressedCby  the 
developments  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  have  led  me  to  object 
to  thhse  bills  being  considered  under 
unajnmous  consent  procedure. 

^.xese  bills  were  voted  out  of  the  Ways 
^d  Means  Committee  with  no  negative 
.  otes  and  the  chairman  properly  sched¬ 
uled  them  on  the  whip  notice  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  unanimous  consent.  How¬ 
ever,  these  bills  and  some  before  them, 
and  some  still  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
have  all  been  considered  under  the  same 
set  of  circumstances  referred  to  fre¬ 
quently  as  the  consideration  of  members 
bills. 


are  called  in  order  of  seniority  on  the 
committee. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  clearly  estat 
lished  guidelines  for  the  considerate 
of  these  bills  there  has  grown  up/an 
unpleasantness  when  a  member  objects 
to  a  bill  called  up  by  another  mentfber  to 
the  extent  that  on  one  particular  occa¬ 
sion  one  member  about  whose/) ill  I  had 
expressed  grave  reservations' stated  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  “Wpu,  just  wait 
until  a  bill  with  your  n/me  on  it  ap¬ 
pears.”  He  later  apologized  to  me  for 
these  remarks.  However,  in  a  way,  I  was 
happy  to  have  whaz  had  been  clearly 
under  the  surface/feelings  out  in  the 
open.  I  stated  that  that  under  those 
circumstances  I/would  have  to  object  to 
all  bills  considered  under  the  “members 
bills”  procedyfre.  Not  only  was  the  pro¬ 
cedure  poor  but  it  created  a  tendency 
to  have  ‘logrolling,”  whether  or  not  ac¬ 
tual  logrolling  took  place  or  not. 

After  this  episode  which  occurred  last 
year/I  suggested  to  the  chairman  that 
we/either  abolish  the  “Members  bills” 
procedure  or  establish  some  clear  guide- 
,flnes  as  to  how  the  matter  would  be 
handled.  Nothing  definitive  has  been 
done. 

Today,  as  we  continued  on  the  list  of 
“Members  bills”  one  came  up  which  had 
negative  reports  from  four  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  the  legislation.  The  issue  itself 
was  at  the  present  time  awaiting  court 
decision.  Accordingly  I  objected.  In¬ 
stead  of  passing  on  to  the  next  bill  the 
procedures  were  followed  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  was  the  only  Member  objecting. 
I  stated  if  it  was  the  purpose  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  was  the  oddball  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  objected  when  merit  sug¬ 
gested  an  objection  was  in  order  I  would 
have  to  accept  this  role. 

I  notified  the  chairman  on  the  floor 
that  under  the  circumstances  I  would 
have  to  object  to  the  bills  which  were 
scheduled  to  be  taken  up  under  unani¬ 
mous  consent  and  which  previously  had 
been  voted  out  by  the  committee  under 
the  “Members  bills”  procedure. 

Some  of  these  bills  have  merit.  They 
'an  be  taken  up  on  the  Suspension  Cal¬ 
endar  if  the  chairman  so  chooses,  but  I 
caAnot  any  longer  give  even  my  consent 
by  my  silence  to  this  method  for  con¬ 
sidering  and  handling  legislation. 


ORGANIZATIONS  PROVIDING  FUNDS 
FOR  TAX  EXEMPT  SAVINGS  IN¬ 
STITUTIONS 

Mr./ MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  327)  to 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  EXPROPRIA¬ 
TION  NLOSS  RECOVERIES 


The  “members  bills”  procedures  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  number  of  years  has  always 
bothered  me  greatly  because  no  standard 
set  of  procedures  or  guidelines  have  been 
established  to  guide  the  members  on  the 
merits  of  the  bills  to  be  considered. 
Essentially  the  procedure  is  for  each 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  to  list  with  the  clerk  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  one  or  two  or  more  bills  he  would 
like  to  have  called  up  and  considered 
by  the  committee  for  passage.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  bills  to  be 
called  up  will  be  relatively  simple  and 
reasonably  noncontroversial.  The  bills 


Mr.  MILLS\  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6319)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  foX  treatment  of  the 
recoveries  of  losses  arising  from  ex¬ 
propriation,  intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  govemmisfits  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  ohihe  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai^  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  \Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  \to 
object- 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


.  1.  . 
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t.GHLIGTHS:  House  passed  supplemental  appropriatioiXbill .  House  passed  bill  to 

t ermit  certain  marketing  orders  to  provide  for  paid  advertising.  Rep.  Hall 
cussed  sugar  bill  and  inserted  Secretary's  statement.  Langen  inserted  Repu 

lican  task  force  statement  on  world  food  problem.  Several  Reps,  introduced  an 
Reps.  Rumsfeld  and  Lang yk  discussed  resolutions  to  establi^U.S.  World  Food  Study 

and  Coordinating  Commission.  HOUSE 

1.  SUPPLETTSFTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed,  242-100,  with  amendment  H .  R .  115 B8 , 

which  include// several  USDA  items  as  noted  in  Digest  191  •  PP*\  ^ 

2.  PUBLIC  WCRK/aPPROPRIATION  BILL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  >qn  this  bill, 

H.  R.  922K  pp.  26004-8 

3.  MARKETING  ORDERS.  Passed  S.  2092,  to  permit  marketing  orders  applicablkto  various 

fruits  and  vegetables  to  provide  for  paid  advertising,  with  the  language  of 
H./.  10206.  p.  26047 

/ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Hall  discussed  the  3ugar  bill  and  inserted^  _ 

statement  recommending  changes  in  the  bill.  pp.  26050—1 

.  FOOD.  Rep.  langen  inserted  and  discussed  a  statement  by  a  Republican  task  force 
on  the  world  food  problem,  pp.  26057—8 


6\  FISH  CONSERVATION.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H,  R.  23,  to  authorize^ 
Interior  to  initiate  with  the  States  a  cooperative  program  for  conservation, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  anadromous  fish.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent/to 
the  President,  p,  26047 

7.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT.  Rep.  Staggers  resigned  from  the  Post  Office  and  Ci*fil 

Service  Committee,  p.  26053  ^ 

8.  POVERTY.  Re,p.  Cleveland  criticized  administration  of  the  poverty  program,  pp. 

26073-5 

\ 

9.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Rep.  Reuss  objected  to  erection  of  fences  on  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 

ment  lands,  saying  this  hampers  wildlife,  pp*  26092-^4 

\ 

/ 

10.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  Received  a  report  from  the  Government  Operations  Committee  re¬ 

viewing  the  market  promotion  activity  of  the  Foreign  A^icultural  Service 
(H.  Rept.  1165).  p.  26095 

11.  PURCHASING.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  lOO^Q 

to  make  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  appli¬ 
cable  to  procurement  of  property  and  nonpersonal  services  by  executive  agencies 
(H.  Rept.  1166).  p.  26095 

/ 

12.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  vote^rto  report  favorably  various  water¬ 

shed  projects,  p.  D1025 

13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  said /he  Consent  Calendar  and  several  suspen¬ 

sions  will  be  considered  Mon.,  Oct.  P«  26046 

14.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Oct.  18.  p./26095 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

15.  SCHOOL  LUNCH.  Extension  of/remarks  of  Rep.  Schmltohauser  on  the  "great  impor¬ 

tance  of  the  school  lunc/  program."  pp.  A5787-88 

16.  RESEARCH.  Extension  of7 remarks  of  Rep.  Brooks  inserting  an  article  in  support 

of  the  estabUshment/of  the  President's  Advisory  Stafn^on  Scientific  Infor¬ 
mation  Management.'/  pp.  A5788-89 

17.  VOTING  RECORD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Pike  and  Came\pn  inserting  their 

voting  records';  pp.  A5 792-95,  A5817-19 

18.  RECLAMATION/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rivers,  Alaska,  criticizing  Rep. 

Pelly's  o/position  to  the  proposed  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  and  statingthat  the 
time  is /not  right  "to  prejudge  and  condemn  the  project."  p.  A579F 

19.  TOBACCO.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Krebs  inserting  an  article  regarding  the 
development  of  a  "non- tobacco"  cigarette,  p.  A5800 

20.  FOOD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Todd  stating  that  greater  emphasis  shooed 
be  put  on  agricultural  assistance  by  U.S.  and  other  nations  to  the  underfe< 
parts  of  the  world  and  inserting  an  article  on  the  subject,  pp.  A5812-13 

21.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  King,  N.Y.,  inserting  an  article 
expressing  concern  about  the  pure  water  program,  p.  A5815 
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for  society  members.  And  although  the 
‘'Birch  line”  is  discernable  in  much  of  its 
material,  LFR  has,  on  occasion,  used  items 
more  closely  related  to  those  found  in  the 
'■tracts  of  far-out  paramilitary  groups. 

\There  was  this  one  for  example: 

"At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  plan  is 
beiiqj  developed  for  the  systematic  house- 
to-ho\se  search  of  the  entire  United  States 
for  arms  of  any  kind.  The  search  is  to  be 
made  bXthe  U.S.  Army  by  blocking  off  five 
States  at\  time,  beginning  in  the  western 
part  of  tub.  country.  The  entire  civilian 
population  i<Kto  be  disarmed  by  the  end  of 
1965.”  \ 

The  story  soNincensed  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York,  that  he 
asked  the  DefenseVDepartment  to  establish 
the  truth  as  a  matter  of  public  record.  He 
then  inserted  the  reply,  in  the  Congressional 
Record :  \ 

‘‘This  charge  is  absurV  completely  false, 
and  reflects  the  hallucinations  of  an  aber¬ 
rated  mind.”  \ 

Javits  added  a  note:  thatVthe  story  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  taken  bodily  from  an 
issue  of  On  Target,  oflicial  publication  of  the 
Minutemen  organization.  \ 

The  reception  room  of  Douglass:  profes¬ 
sional  offices  features  stacks  of  rightwing 
propaganda  materials — reading  matter  for 
waiting  patients.  These  include  the  latest 
issues  of  American  Opinion  and  the  Dan 
Smoot  report,  and  flyers  advertising  the 
Christian  Crusade  radio  program  of  Dr.  Billy's 
James  Hargis.  At  one  time  the  doctor  was 
warned  to  stop  distributing  such  literature 
to  patients  at  the  local  hospital. 

A  political  activist,  Douglass  is  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Conservative 
Society  of  America,  the  political  crusade 
headed  by  Kent  and  Phoebe  Courtney  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  one  of  the  featured  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  recent  ‘‘Congress  of  Conservatives” 
held  in  Chicago  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  national  rightwing  party.  The  doctor  is 
leading  efforts  to  form  a  third  political  party 
in  Florida  which  would  offer  a  slate  of  can¬ 
didates  in  the  1966  State  elections  and  be¬ 
come  the  Florida  unit  of  an  eventual  na¬ 
tional  party. 

The  slant  and  novely  of  the  Let  Freedom 
Ring  operation  seems  to  have  had  a  natural 
appeal  for  people  in  the  John  Birch  So¬ 
ciety  who  use  the  service  as  a  tool  for  prop¬ 
aganda  and  recruitment.  The  operations  of . 
the  two  organizations  have  been  connected* 
at  many  stations  along  the  LFR  network.  / 

Let  Freedom  Ring  scripts  have  recommend¬ 
ed  Robert  Welch’s  American  Opinion  maga¬ 
zine  as  well  as  his  book,  ‘‘The  PoliticUm.”  In 
the  Birch  Society’s  Bulletin  of  Mapch  1965, 
Welch  wrote  that  Let  Freedom  Iting  “has 
been  catching  on  quite  well,  spreading  grad¬ 
ually,  and  transmitting  some  veoy  worthwhile 
messages.”  He  added  that  Dr/Douglass  “will 
welcome  your  inquiry.”  / 

In  Decatur,  Ill.,  the  LfTt  outlet  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Freedom  Houseya  rightwing  book¬ 
store  rim  by  members  of/the  Birch  Society. 

In  Philadelphia,  callers  are  told  to  send 
money  to  a  post  office  box  for  printed  copies 
of  the  weekly  messages.  According  to  a  story 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  box  was 
rented  by  a  Biron  Society  section  leader.  A 
check  mailed  tp  the  outlet  as  a  contribution 
was  endorsed'  by  the  local  Birch  Society 
American  Opinion  Bookstore. 

In  California,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  the  funds  for  the  local  LFR  phone 
operation  were  “donated  by  a  Birch  chapter 
in  Nooth  Hollywood.” 

In/  Miami,  the  box  number  of  the  LFR 
station  was  listed  under  the  name  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

/  In  Summit,  N.J.,  the  LFR  address  was  that 
'  of  the  American  Opinion  Bookstore  there. 
The  actual  telephone  equipment  stands  in 
the  finished  basement  of  Dr.  Foster  G.  Ruhl, 
an  active  local  John  Bircher. 


In  Canogag  Park,  Calif.,  use  of  an  LFR  tape 
was  halted  by  officials  of  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  after  many  complaints.  The 
American  Opinion  Bookshop  (which  ran 
Canoga  Park’s  LFR  operation)  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  conversations  with  the  telephone 
company  by  John  Rousselot,  national  public 
relations  director  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Let  Freedom  Ring 
services  the  radical  right,  from  its  small¬ 
time  ax  grinders  to  its  largest  national  mem¬ 
bership  organization,  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Its  broadcasts,  scheduled  at  the  caller’s  con¬ 
venience,  have  a  personal  and  therefore  more 
persuasive  impact.  The  telephone  message 
is  a  quick  exhortation  affording  the  caller 
no  chance  for  rereading  or  analysis.  This 
allows  the  use  of  some  of  the  bluntest  propa¬ 
ganda  scare  tactics.  On  May  23,  1965,  for 
example.  Dr.  Douglass’  script  read  in  part: 

“Under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  a  convicted  rapist  apply iAig  for  a  job  in 
a  girls’  school  could  file  suit  against  the 
school  if  they  requested  a  picture  with  his 
application.” 

Although  such  messages  plant  seeds  of  > 
confusion  and  fear,  the  local  LFR  sponsoj/ 
unlike  most  other  publishers  and  broad¬ 
casters,  is  protected  by  anonymity.  The  .LFR 
number,  though  widely  publicized,  is /tech¬ 
nically  an  unlisted  one,  its  holdera/name- 
less — as  are  the  unidentified  voice/  on  Let 
Freedom  Ring  tapes.  / 

The  question  of  responsibility  nettles 
many  who  are  concerned  abovft  the  use  of 
.a  public  communications  medium  for  the 
Spreading  of  fear  and  mistrust.  Can  nothing 
bW  done?  The  position  /6f  the  telephone 
convpany  was  stated  by  /he  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  of  Pennsylvania  in  A  letter  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Commission  on  Human  Relations : 

“1.  iNs  the  duty  of  the  telephone  company 
to  furnish  services/ and  facilities  to  anyone 
who  will  use  the'  service  in  a  lawful  man¬ 
ner.  *  *  *  The  ^Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
has  made  itNnear  that  public  utilities  are 
not  censors./*  \  * 

“2.  AutoBfiaticNannouncement  service  is  a 
regular  telephoneNservice  which  is  available 
to  any  customer.  * V  *  A  user  of  automatic 
announcement  service  determines  for  him¬ 
self  tile  content  of  thonnessages  handled  by 
the/service.  \ 

/‘3.  Regardless  of  its  vieovs  on  the  contents 
jof  recorded  messages,  the\telephone  com- 
/pany  is  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
lawful  exercise  of  a  customer^  right  of  free 
speech.”  \ 

Bell  System  officials  have  pointed  out  that 
public  utilities  are  prohibited  undek  Federal 
statutes  from  discriminating — offering  pref¬ 
erential  service  or  withholding  servVce  at 
will — and  are  forbidden  to  censor  or  even  to 
monitor  private  calls.  The  telephone  com¬ 
pany  may  intervene  in  the  case  of  messagSe 
which  violate  criminal  laws  (e.g.,  bookmak¬ 
ing  operations  or  obscene  calls)  when  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  by  police  agencies. 

Various  courts  have  held  that  the  com¬ 
pany  may  act  when  it  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  telephone  is  being  used 
for  illegal  purposes,  even  without  a  specific 
police  request.  The  difficulty  is  in  proving 
an  illegal  purpose.  In  the  present  case,  it 
would  have  to  be  proved  that  the  Let  Free¬ 
dom  Ring  tape  constitutes  criminal  libel. 
Telephone  officials,  mindful  that  to  establish 
criminal  libel  it  must  be  shown  that  the  tape 
has  a  tendency  to  create  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  aware  that  the  courts  extend  the 
broadest  prtoection  to  freedom  of  speech,  are 
reluctant  to  take  action  unless  assured  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  probability 
of  criminal  libel. 

One  suggestion  that  has  been  offered  is  to 
extend  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission’s  regulations  in  regard  to  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  to  the  telephone 
system.  Such  standards,  thoroughly  tested 
and  upheld  in  the  courts,  provide  for  a 


certain  degree  of  Federal  control  voider  li¬ 
cense  requirements  to  insure  that  the  li¬ 
censee  will  serve  the  public  convenience,  in¬ 
terest,  and  necessity.  / 

Bell  Telephone  maintains^/  that  phone 
messages  reach  only  those  persons  who  wish 
to  hear  them,  thus  limiting  the  public  na¬ 
ture  of  Let  Freedom  Rina/ and  negating  the 
argument  that  the  broadcasts  can  create  a 
general  breach  of  the  jpeace.  But  no  one  is 
forced  to  listen  to  radio  or  TV  broadcasts 
either.  The  fact  is/that  wide  publicity  and 
advertising  of  LetlTreedom  Ring  phone  num¬ 
bers  have  giveryahe  operation’s  anonymous 
broadcasters  a  greater  daily  audience  in  some 
cities  than  yfany  radio  news  broadcasts. 

Dr.  Douglass  is  confident  that  LFR  “cannot  ' 
be  stopped'5  and  that  it  will  become  one  of 
the  majaf  rightwing  influences  within  the 
next  2  /ears. 

“Yon  will  be  amazed  at  the  influence  that 
yovynave  on  public  opinion  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,”  he  declares  in  his  prospectus.  “Last 
y/ir  we  were  given  credit  for  having  killed 
/he  UNICEF  Christmas  card  drive  locally — an 
accomplishment  of  which  we  are  very  proud.” 

But  if  the  doctor  is  proud,  others  are  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  LFR  technique,  called  by  Senator 
Javits  a  “pushbutton  approach  to  mass  libel.” 

Last  year,  in  the  Senate,  Javits  warned  that 
Let  Freedom  Ring  was  “a  nationwide  orga¬ 
nization  not  run  by  professionals  but  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  amateurs  and  apparently  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  dedicated  to  bringing  hate  and 
fear  within  the  reach  of  all.” 

The  usually  conservative  California  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Republican  Women,  in  a  resolution 
asking  the  FBI  to  look  into  the  “origin,  spon¬ 
sorship,  and  objectives  of  this  vicious  activ¬ 
ity,”  called  Let  Freedom  Ring’s  messages 
"false  and  treacherous  propaganda.” 

WCAU,  an  important  Philadelphia  radio 
station,  asked  “all  decent  people”  to  renounce 
LFR  messages  which  “are  feeding  the  fires  of 
race  hatred  and  possible  violence.” 

Let  Freedom  Ring  continues — but  so  too 
does  the  search  for  means  consistent  with 
American  constitutional  freedoms  to  end  the 
spreading  of  hatred  by  anonymous^voices  of 
dissension. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  newspapers  of  our  country 
during  this  week  designated  as  National 
Newspaper  Week.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
point  out  that  on  the  final  day  of  this 
week,  the  16th,  we  pay  particular  honor 
to  newspaper  carrier  boys;  and  right  here 
in  the  Washington  area  on  a  cold  winter 
'tnorning  there  is  no  one  I  appreciate 
more  than  the  newspaper  boy  who  brings 
me\he  paper. 

National  Newspaper  Week  began  in 
1939  ‘Vo  encourage  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  and  their  service  to 
the  Nation.”  Their  slogan  this  year  is 
‘‘Newspapers  Make  a  Big  Difference  in 
Peoples  Lives*!’ 

Mr.  Speakers.  there  are  today  in  the 
United  States  \V63  daily  newspapers. 
Weeklies  early  this  year  numbered  8,061. 
Each  week  100  minion  Americans  read 
about  people  and  events  in  their  home¬ 
town  weeklies  alone.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  honor  all  of  tnhse  who  make 
possible  the  finest  newspapers  in  the 
world  right  here  in  the  United  States. 
Our  newspapers  are  devoted  \nd  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  cause  of  preserving\reedom 
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and  that  it  stands  for,  not  only  free-  has  turned  out  to  be  the  party  of  nega- 
dom  oppress,  but  freedom  of  speech,  free-  tion.  The  Democratic  Party,  its  ranks 
dom  of  assembly,  and  the  great  free  en-  sprinkled  with  liberal  libertarians,  has 

persistently  thwarted  open  debate  and 
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terprise  system  which  has  made  our  Na¬ 
tion  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

NewspaperXof  our  country  support  our 
great  institutions.  The  most  persistent 
defenders  and\  supporters  of  our 
churches,  schools\and  libraries  are  the 
newspapers  of  our  land. 

I  turn  to  our  newspapers,  the  dailies 
and  weeklies,  constantly  for  geography, 
history,  information,  aHd  understand¬ 
ing.  The  newspapers  have  taken  the 
lead  in  promoting  culture\  music,  and 
the  arts.  It  has  been  my  experience  as 
a  Representative  in  the  Congress  that 
the  newspapers  have  offered  me'inspira- 
tion  and  encouragement  during  Critical 
and  trying  periods  when  we  seek  to\olve 
national  and  international  problems. 
The  newspapers  support  us  when  we  in¬ 
ject  radical  solutions  to  problems  an 
when  we  deplore  hatred,  intolerance,  and 
violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  our  country  or  for  the  free 
world  as  long  as  our  newspapers  are  free 
and  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
constantly  remember  the  words  of  the 
accredited  founder  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  John  B.  Long,  when  he  said : 

Newspapers  are  never  free  from  those  who 
would  seek  to  enslave  them. 


FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  89TH  CON¬ 
GRESS-PLUS  AND  MINUS 

(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  a  weary  Congress  closes  the  door  on 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Some  call  it  a  recordbreaking  Con¬ 
gress  and  so  it  has  been. 

There  are  many  pluses — to  be  sure, 
such  as  an  economy  stimulating  tax  cut, 
voting  rights  legislation,  immigration 
reform  and  others,  but  the  minus  side  is 
there,  too — and  it  will  take  time  for 
Americans  generally  to  see  the  picture. 

It  has  been  an  unusual  session  in 
many  regards. 

Far-reaching  legislation  has  been 
passed  in  every  conceivable  area  of 
emment. 

New  Federal  programs  have  been 
ated — programs  which  no  legi 
would  have  given  a  chance  4  yeans  ago. 

Revolutionary  new  and  very  liberal 
concepts  pervade  much  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  which  try  to  do  so  much  for  so 
many. 

This  Congress  has  drastically  altered 
the  traditional  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  .and  the  separate 
States.  It  has  blindly  cast  aside  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  disrupting  the  check  and 
balance  of  separation  of  powers  by  ab¬ 
dicating  to  a  demanding  President.  It 
has  heavily  committed  future  revenues 
in  massive  /spending  schemes  which 
guarantee  dangerous  inflationary  spirals 
in  coming, 

And  tpe  most  amazing  historical  po¬ 
litical  /paradox  is  that  the  majority 
party/the  Democratic  Party  in  Congress, 


free  discussion. 

The  minority  party,  the  Republican 
Party,  in  this  Congress  has  been  posi¬ 
tive — constantly  prodding  the  majority 
to  improve  and  clean  up  hastily  drawn 
and  ill-conceived  legislation. 

Time  and  again,  better  alternative 
programs  were  proposed  by  the  minority 
and  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  majority. 

Time  and  again  the  majority  imposed 
gag  rule  by  restricting  time  during  de¬ 
bate  and  in  some  instances,  reducing  to 
the  absurdity  of  allotting  only  30  sec¬ 
onds  per  Member  for  debate. 

Time  and  again  amendments  even  pro¬ 
cedural  or  perfecting  amendments  were 
barred  by  the  majority. 

Thus  did  the  Republican  Party  ac¬ 
centuate  the  positive. 

Thus  did  the  Democratic  Pai-ty  in 
mine  obeisance  to  the  White,  House 
negate  the  traditional  dutiful  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thbre  is  in  operation  a  committee  on 
legislative  oversight.  It  is  really  a  com¬ 
mittee  oiv  legislative  hindsight — a  clean-/ 
up  committee. 

As  a  resuit  of  the  haste  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  congressional  lieutenant  to 
have  all  America,  indeed,  all  the  .world, 
taste  the  elixir  of.  the  Great  Society  and 
glory  in  its  cleanSair,  clean  rafter,  free 
education,  free  medicine,  ir/e  culture, 
free  rent,  and  highway  beamy,  the  en¬ 
tire  Congress  will  spend  a/ good  deal  of 
the  next  session  as  one  pjg  committee  on 
legislative  oversight. 
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Mr.  HARRIS'.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  October/12,  Brig.  Gen.  David  9ar- 
noff  was  ar  special  guest  and  speakt 
at  a  convocation  held  at  Hendricks  Col¬ 
lege,  Conway,  Ark.,  at  which  time  he 
delivered  a  magnificent  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Re- 
i  and  include  therewith  the  splendid 
imarks  made  by  General  Sarnoff  on 
'this  occasion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  obection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


SUGAR 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  nearer  the  knife  is  to 
the  bone,  the  greater  the  bleeding,  we  in 
this  House  yesterday  passed  the  so- 
called  sugar  bill,  but  today  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  in  leading 
off  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  “the  basic  bill  fails 
to  allocate  quotas  to  foreign  countries  on 
any  objective  basis.” 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  quotation. 

He  says  further  that  our  passed  bill 
differs  from  the  administration  recom¬ 
mendation  in  three  main  respects  ac¬ 
cording  to  U.P.I.  release  No.  82  of  today: 

The  House-passed  bill  does  not  allocate 
quotas  to  foreign  countries  on  a  performance 
basis,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  objective  basis. 

The  House -passed  bill  seriously  weakens 
provisions  which  are  necessary  to  stabilize 
sugar  prices  and  promote  an  orderly  market. 

The  House  bill  includes  special  considera¬ 
tion  provisions  with  respect  to  both  the  al¬ 
lotment  of  mainland  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  crop  acreages. 

He  is  urging  the  Senate  to  completely 
clean  up  the  House  bill  and  adopt  the 
original  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that  he 
will  not  undertake  to  write  the  bill  him¬ 
self  or  to  make  the  allocations  but  that 
his  testimony  will  result  in  tabling  the 
bill  for  1965,  in  hope  that  1966  will  bring 
saner  minds  and  cooler  brows. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  here  insert  the  entire 
release  under  prior  authority  granted  by 
unanimous  consent: 

Washington. — The  administration  said  to¬ 
day  a  House-passed  sugar  bill  fails  to  allo¬ 
cate  quotas  to  foreign  countries  ‘‘on  any 
objective  basis.” 

The  statement  was  made  by  John  A. 
Schnittker,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  urging  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
substitute  an  administration  proposal  for  the 
House  bill. 

The  sugar  bill,  which  would  be  effective 
through  1971,  would  continue  a  program  un¬ 
der  which  the  Government  controls  all  sugar 
marketing  in  the  United  States  through  a 
system  of  quotas  for  domestic  and  foreign 
producing  areas. 

Schnittker  was  the  first  witness  in  the 
Finance  Committee  hearings  on  the  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  yesterday. 
A  list  of  more  than  30  witnesses  was  cut 
down  to  19  in  an  effort  to  complete  the 
hearings  today. 

But  chances  of  swift  approval  were  some¬ 
what  clouded.  Several  Senators  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  alternatives  to  the  bill  and 
extensive  questioning  kept  Schnittker  in  the 
witness  chair  throughout  the  morning. 

He  said  the  House  bill  differed  from  the 
administration  recommendations  in  three 
main  respcts: 

“The  House-passed  bill  does  not  allocate 
quotas  to  foreign  countries  on  a  performance 
basis,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  objective  basis. 

“The  House-passed  bill  seriously  weakens 
provisions  which  are  necessary  to  stabilize 
sugar  prices  and  promote  an  orderly  market. 

“The  House  bill  includes  special  considera¬ 
tion  provisions  with  respect  to  both  the 
allotment  of  mainland  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  crop  acreages.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  said  I 
“hoped”  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  political  contributions  of  the 
sugar  lobbyists  or  their  agents,  as  they 
might  relate  to  the  end  product  of  their 
efforts  which  the  House  voted  upon  yes¬ 
terday.  All  will  note  that  I  did  not  and 
would  not  in  deference  to  comity.  The 
nearer  the  scalpel  to  the  bone  the  greater 
the  bleeding. 

I  stressed  the  word  “hope”  because  the 
lobbyists  who  were  the  subject  of  much 
of  yesterday’s  discussion  have  not  re¬ 
vealed  much  over  the  years.  A  partial 
list  is  in  the  previous  day’s  Record.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  public  could  not 
be  advised  of  such  contributions  until 
now,  at  least  it  might  be  healthy  for  the 
P$£y4 $e  £e>  consider  the  bill  with  the  pos- 
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I  want  it  to  be  absolutely  clear  that  onstration  of  the  new  academic  year/- 
there  are  many  citizens  in  this  country,  what  has  been  billed  as  “International 
including  students  and  teachers,  who,  for  Days  of  Protest.”  On  these  days  missive 
their  own  personal  reasons,  disagree  with  civil  disobedience  is  being  planned  with 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  These  persons  demonstrations,  parades,  and/  rallies 
are  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina-  throughout  the  country.  According  to 
tion  Communists  or  even  sympathetic  advance  announcements,  this  is  to  be  a 
with  the  Communist  position.  We  must  shot  heard  around  the  wand,  designed 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  label  all  op-  to  ridicule  this  Nation  anu  its  Vietnam 
position  to  America’s  foreign  policy  as  policy.  / 

Communist.  This  would  be  wrong.  I  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this 
have  emphasized  this  point  many  times  so-called  international  days  of  protest, 
in  the  past.  Though  some  will  want  us  to  believe  that 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  this  project  is  spontaneous  and  comes 
not  overlook  the  sinister  role  which  the  from  the  hearts/of  the  students,  actually 
Communist  Party  and  its  allies  are  play-  it  has  been  /carefully  and  devilishly 
ing  in  this  situation,  especially  on  col-  planned  by  tnose  who  would  rejoice  in 
lege  campuses.  Just  to  view  these  dem-  our  defeat.  / 

onstrations  as  “children’s  fun”  or  the  The  Vietnam  Day  Committee — VDC — 
pranks  of  an  adolescent  minority,  with-  was  the /  original  sponsor  of  the  idea 
out  realizing  what  role  they  play  in  of  an  international  days  of  protest.  This 
Communist  strategy,  is  to  take  lightly  groin/ had  its  origin  in  demonstrations 
our  obligations  of  citizenship.  last/May  at  the  University  of  California 

The  position  of  the  Communist  Party  a/Berkeley, 
has  been  one  of  unremitting  hostility  to  /  What  is  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee? 
NATIONWIDE,  ORGANIZED  AN/I-  American  participation  in  the  Vietnam  / Actually,  it  is  a  type  of  holding  company 
VIETNAM  DEMONSTRATIONS  hostilities.  The  party  wants  us  to  with/  consisting  of  representatives  of  groups 

SCHEDULED  FOR  OCTOBER  15\  draw  our  troops  and  stop  military  aid/o  which  for  some  time  have  been  firing  the 
AND  10  Vhe  South  Vietnamese  Governments  In  smudge  pots  of  hatred,  venom,  and  dis- 

m  .  .  other  words,  it  seeks  a  complete /Viet-  trust  against  American  policy  in  Viet- 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and  CqW  victory.  /  nam.  In  the  VDC  we  find  such  assorted 

was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re-  Asvfar  back  as  March  1964/for  ex-  types  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  ampleS.  the  party’s  national  headquarters  well  known  for  its  pro-Red  Chinese 
include  extraneous  matter.)  }n  New/York  City  sent  a  directive  en-  sentiments,  and  its  youth  front,  the  May 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak-  titled  “The  United  State/  and  South  2  movement.  Who  else,  we  might  ask, 
er,  on  May  3,  1965,  I  spoke  to  the  House  Vietnam  Etevelopments”/U>  all  its  dis-  would  want  a  Vietcong  victory  more? 
on  the  “Communist  Campaign  To  Oust  tricts.  Party  members/were  urged  to  This  vociferous  and  dangerous  splinter 
the  United  States  From  Vietnam.”  On  sen^  telegrams  of  protest  to  President  group  represents  the  hand  of  Mao  Tse- 
July  24,  1965,  I  delivered  the  main  ad-  Johnson,  to  place  /advertisements  in  tung  inside  our  country, 
dress  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  to  in  addition,  there  is  SNCC,  the  Stu- 
Virginia  Department  of  the  American  organize  protest /meetings  and  picket  dent  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
Legion  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  entitled  “Com-  iines  and  to  en/st\he  support  of  non-  tee,  one  of  the  most  militant  of  the  civil 
munist  Attempts  to  Undermine  U.S.  communist  gi/ups.  /  rights  groups,  the  Trotskyite  Socialist 

Policy  in  Vietnam.”  This  was  inserted  in  since  that/date,  the/party’s  pressure  Workers  Party  and  its  youth  front,  the 
the  Record  by  Congressman  Glenard  P.  has  been  /relentless  and  unceasing.  Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Lipscomb  on  July  29, 1965.  After  Pi/sident  J ohnson/  ordered  air  still  another  group  is  the  Students  for 

Today  I  wish  to  make  my  third  and  bombardment  of  North  VietKam  military  a  Democratic  Society.  This  group  is  a 
final  speech  of-  this  session  on  this  most  targets/  the  party  voice  became  more  militant  Socialist-oriented  youth  group 
important  subject  “Nationwide,  Orga-  strident.  Communist  leaders/  worked  which  preaches  an  anarchist-nihilist 
nized  Anti-Vietnam  Demonstrations  fra/cically  to  encourage  rallies, Memon-  program  of  derisive  mocking  of  Ameri- 
Scheduled  for  October  15  and  16.”  stations,  and  teach-ins.  Key  leaders  can  institutions  and  values.  The  SDS 

nationwide,  organized  anti- Vietnam  demon-  such  as  Arnold  Johnson — the  partyartop  incidentally  was  the  prime  sponsor  of 
strations  scheduled  for  October  is  and  i6  /public  relations  man — and  Michael  the  Easter  march  on  Washington  and 
As  we  reach  the  final  days  of  our  ses/  Zagarell — National  Youth  DirectorV  reportedly  has  some  2,000  members  in  80 
sion,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  att e/-  participated  in  the  Easter  March  on\  chapters. 

tion  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  sohie  Washington.  From  the  party’s  point  of  \  Early  in  September,  the  SDS  held  a 
rapidly  developing  events  on  our  cofiege  view,  the  Vietnam  student  protest  move-  rational  council  meeting  at  Blooming- 
campuses  and  elsewhere  relative  /o  the  ment  had  become  an  effective  tactic  to  tor/Ind.,  attended  by  some  100  delegates. 
Vietnam  situation.  I  think  y/u,  and  promote  its  own  subversive  aims.  Discussion  focused,  among  other  things, 

other  Americans,  will  be  interested  in  A  key  factor  in  the  party’s  strategy,  of  on  wlkt  steps  could  be  taken  to  encour- 
knowing  the  cunning,  skill,  and  diabolical  course,  was  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs,  age  young  men  to  avoid  military  service, 
purposes  of  those  who  seek/o  vilify  this  its  front  group  for  young  people.  The  national  council  eventually  adopted 
Nation  and  undermine  her  policies  of  Founded  in  June  1964,  this  group  became  a  program/ of  legal  tactics  relative  to 
preserving  freedom.  /  active  on  many  campuses  during  the  last  avoiding  the\draft;  but  much  of  the  de- 

Last  spring  our  cammises  were  swept  academic  year  and  participated  in  many  bate  centered/!  support  for  illegal  acts, 
hv  a  e-innt  conflaaratidn  of  Drotest  Ral-  of  the  student  demonstrations.  In  Draft  registrants,  for  example,  are  to  be 
liesa  dernonstrations/and>  teach-ins  were  Berkeley,  Calif  Bettina  Aptheker,  counseled  to  preWe  their  draft  boards 
common  occurrences.  Almost  like  magic,  daughter  of  Herbert  Aptheker,  well-  for  exemption  on  the  basis  of  conscien- 
we  heard  epithets  such  as  “aggressor,”  known  Communist,  was  one  of  the  most  tious  objector  beliefs.  SDS  hopes  to 
“warmonger,”  smd  “imperialist”  used  to  outspoken  of  DuBois  leaders.  secure  the  services  of  outside  people,  such 

denounce  thi6  Nation.  Students  vied  In  June  came  the  summer  recess.  But  as  ministers  and  attoi/eys,  to  counsel 
with  each  /ther  to  find  new  ways  of  the  party  and  its  associated  groups  were  young  men  in  carrying  oUtthese  tactics, 
heaping  srora  on  American  policies,  not  inactive.  As  Members  of  this  House,  In  addition,  SDS  hopes,  it  possible,  to 
Last  Easter  a  student  march  on  Wash-  you  will  recall,  for  example,  the  demon-  file  lawsuits  against  draft  board  actions 
ington  /was  held  in  which  some  15,000  strations  held  here  on  Capitol  Hill  last  and  organize  protest  demonstrations, 
persons  protested.  Many  citizens  were  August  by  the  so-called  assembly  of  un-  The  whole  purpose  is  to  harassNmilitary 
shocked  by  the  vehemence  and  bitterness  represented  people.  On  October  15  and  recruitment.  \ 

of  /many  of  the  students  and  faculty  16,  we  are  to  witness  the  first  major  na-  Of  course,  as  could  be  expected,  the 
members.  tionwide  organized  anti-Vietnam  dem-  Vietnam  Day  Committee  has  felt  /he 


sibility,  the  hope,  that  such  information 

might  be  forthcoming. 

With  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  foreign  funds  supporting  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  preferential  sugar  quotas,  it 
taxes  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
none  of  these  funds  have  found  their  way 
into  political  campaigns  as  part  of  the 
overhead. 

Since  none  of  the  lobbyists  have 
rushed  forward  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
their  political  activity,  I  suppose  this 
must  remain  an  eternal  mystery. 

Perhaps  some  enterprising  reporter 
can  do  better.  But  until  such  time,  the 
matter  of  the  sugar  money  and  how  it 
spills  into  politics,  apparently  is  destined 
to  fade  away,  just  like  those  little  sugar- 
cubes  that  dissolve  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  to  work  and 
save  the  Nation  from  too  much  Central 
Government.  I  repeat,  “the  nearer  the 
bone,  the  greater  the  bleeding.” 
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\touch  of  Communist  influence.  DuBois 
Ejubs  members  are  actively  participating 
in\the  VDC.  In  July,  for  example,  the 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  rally 
and  'inarch  at  the  Universty  of  Cali- 
fomia\t  Berkeley.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Mario  Savio,  well-known  leader  of 
the  university’s  free  speech  movement 
last  spring, Xmd  Bettina  Aptheker.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  a\  young  person — Bettina 
Aptheker— beerGnore  active  in  behalf  of 
party  causes.  This  young  woman  has 
been  highly  trained,  disciplined,  and 
taught  by  her  fathervto  carry  on  the  work 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  countryX  In  this  father- 
daughter  combination  \we  see  what 
fanaticism  the  Marxist-Lenjnist  ideology 
can  produce. 

The  Vietnam  Day  Commit^e  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  recent  widely 
publicized  incidents  of  trying  Xo  stop 
troop  trains  proceeding  to  the  Oakland 
Army  Terminal  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Xhis 
shows  the  extent  to  which  these  fanatics 
will  go  to  jeopardize  our  national  sX 
curity  and  inflame  others  to  supportN 
their  cause.  They  believe  in  direct  ac¬ 
tion,  being  virtual  guerrillas  inside  the 
United  States  for  the  Vietcong. 

Leading  up  to  the  international  days 
of  protest  we  have  witnessed  the  out¬ 
break  in  various  areas  of  the  country  of 
what  might  be  called  preliminary  brush 
fires — designed  to  build  up  enthusiasm 
for  the  October  demonstration  and  to 
serve,  as  it  were,  as  fire  drills  for  the 
real  thing. 

Some  dozen  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  picketed  an  industrial 
firm,  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  on  September  27,  28,  and  29.  Known 
as  the  Lancaster  Committee  for  Nego¬ 
tiated  Peace  in  Vietnam,  this  group  was 
protesting  the  company’s  manufacture 
of  war  material.  Early  last  month  stu¬ 
dents  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore  passed  out  leaflets  at  Fort 
Holabird,  Md.,  protesting  U.S.  action  in 
Vietnam.  The  New  Haven-Yale  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  and  a  group  by 
the  name  of  “End  the  Draft”  held  a  dem¬ 
onstration  in  September  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

At  Arizona  State  University,  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  Club  is  planning  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  on  the  university  campus  to 
discuss  the  Vietnam  situation  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15.  The  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  chapter  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  plans  to  picket  the  University  of 
Illinois  Armory  on  October  14-16  as  a 
protest  against  Americ/i  intervention. 
In  Austin,  Tex.,  the  University  of  Texas 
SDS  chapter  plans  a/ruel  and  gruesome 
project.  It  will  sponsor  a  “death  march,” 
with  participants/wearing  death  masks. 
A  hearse  and  coffin  will  be  in  the  line  of 
march,  with  tne  coffin  bearing  a  child 
depicting  a  dead  Vietnamese  baby. 

Important  direction  for  this  massive 
demonstration  of  civil  disobedience  and 
protest/  is  coming  from  the  Na¬ 
tional/Coordinating  Committee  to  End 
the yW  ar  in  Vietnam  with  headquarters 
iryMadison,  Wis.  This  again  is  a  hold¬ 
ing  type  group  and  among  its  chief  par¬ 
ticipants  is  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs. 


The  Communist  Party  is  overjoyed 
with  the  international  days  of  protest. 
Party  leaders  are  working  feverishly  to 
help  prepare  the  mass  demonstrations. 
From  the  party’s  point  of  view,  these 
demonstrations  will  greatly  aid  its  agi¬ 
tation  and  propaganda  programs.  Na¬ 
tional  party  headquarters,  for  example, 
has  sent  all  party  districts  a  list  of 
slogans  to  be  useu  in  the  campaign  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Sample  slogans 
include  such  phrases  as  “Withdraw  all 
U.S.  troops,”  “Halt  all  acts  of  torture,” 
“End  gas  and  chemical  warfare.” 

What  are  these  student  rebellions 
leading  to?  What  does  the  future  hold? 

These  are  serious  questions  which 
should  concern  my  colleagues. 

Last  spring  Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese, 
of  Rutgers  University,  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  welcomed  a  Vietcong  victory. 
A  few  days  ago  a  press  item  noted  that 
Staughton  Lynd,  professor  of  history  at 
Yale,  and  James  Mellen,  a  history  in¬ 
structor  at  Drew  University,  agreed  with 
Professor  Genovese.  Here  we  have  high- 
ranking  intellectuals,  in  contact  with, 
youthful  minds,  pouring  out  a  poisor 
vXuch  seeks  the  defeat  of  this  Nation. /If 
evX.  professors  were  failing  their  /tu- 
dentX  here  are  prime  examples. 

It  isNny  observation  that  the  s/called 
new  lerb,  involving  a  combination  of 
Communists — both  Russian  ami  Chinese 
styles — Trobskyites,  and  Socialist-ori¬ 
ented  groupsXsuch  as  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  sXnety,  represents  a  grave 
threat  to  our  'American  way  of  life. 
Through  civil  disobedience  tactics,  they 
seek  to  disrupt  theXriw,  the  peace  of  the 
community  and  th/Vtegrity  of  our  col¬ 
leges  as  institutions  (X  learning.  Some 
are  virtually  anarchist  \n  spirit.  They 
display  a  cruelly  defeatisX negative,  and 
antitype  attitude.  Their  chief  aim  is  not 
to  improve/weaknesses  in  ouk  society  or 
offer  neyr  avenues  of  demoXatic  ap¬ 
proach/instead,  they  castigatX  indict, 
and  defame  our  values.  These  scudents 
are  duick  to  denounce  the  barbarik  ac¬ 
tions  of  American  troops,  but  say  aoso- 
ljixely  nothing  about  Vietcong  atrocitie 
"hey  are  victims  of  a  double  vision — of 
self-righteous  indignation  about  our 
cause  and  a  complete  willingness  to  over¬ 
look  the  evil  of  Comunist  aggression  and 
inhumanity. 

Let  me  illustrate,  for  example,  the 
brazeness  of  communism  on  the  univer¬ 
sity  campus.  Big  posters  were  recently 
displayed  on  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  campus  at  Berkeley  openly  advertis¬ 
ing  classes  in  Marxism-Leninism.  Here 
is  the  exact  wording  of  one  of  them : 


munism  will  “go  respectable,”  tha 
Americans  will  accept  it  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  our  democratic  tradition.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  disastrous. 

The  Communist  Party  will  be  t/e  chief 
beneficiary  from  the  internatipnal  days 
of  protest. 

In  recent  days  there  ha\/  been  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  sponsoring  groups  will 
not  actually  go  as  far  iiyovert  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  as  they  origin/ly  proclaimed — 
that  is,  trying  to  interfere  with  arms 
shipments  or  encourage  the  destruction 
of  draft  cards.  But  the  danger  remains 
that  their  inflammatory  and  volatile 
speeches  may  fsfll  on  the  ears  of  some 
students  who  Haight  be  goaded  into  fool¬ 
ish  and  unlawful  actions. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
misguided^  not  to  view  the  international 
days  of/protest  as  something  spontan¬ 
eous,  as  the  genuine  outpouring  of  the 
senthnents  of  innocent  students.  In¬ 
stead,  these  days  have  been  skillfully 
planned  by  people  who  do  not  love  our 
fation — by  people  who  wish  nothing 
'more  than  to  destroy  America. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
frained  from  voting  on  rollcall  369  be¬ 
cause,  under  rule  8  of  the  House  I  felt 
that  I  might  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  legislation. 

I  therefore  answered  “present”  instead 
of  casting  a  vote. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 


Register  for  classes  in  Marxism-Leninism 
taught  by  revolutionaries,  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  142  Dwindle,  7:30  p.m. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  25942  and  page  25943  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  October  13,  1965, 
my  extension  of  remarks  on  H.R.  11135 
incorrectly  appears.  I  had  requested 
that  I  be  permitted  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  firsti 
Findley  amendment.  Accordingly,  I  re-* 
quest  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
lanent  Record  be  corrected  so  that  my 
intension  of  remarks,  now  appearing  on 
paXes  25942  and  25943,  will  appear  in¬ 
stead  immediately  preceding  the  taking 
of  thX  vote  on  the  first  Findley  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  indicated  on  page  25935  of 
yesterdays  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request\f  the  gentleman  from  Ha' 
waii? 

There  was  ndyobjeetion. 


The  poster  was  signed  “Campus  Pro¬ 
gressive  Labor” — the  pro-Red  Chinese 
organization.  Here  was  a  class  in  Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism  being  held  in  a  university 
building.  ,  _ 

The  Communist  hand  is  becoming 
more  clear.  It  simply  is  amazing  how 
in  the  past  few  years  Communist  groups 
in  this  country  have  grown  in  self-con¬ 
fidence.  We  find  DuBois  Clubs  openly 
involved,  even  seeking  publicity  for  their 
actions.  Their  great  hope  is  that  com¬ 


THE  NATION/ 
MALAGASY' 


DAY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC 


(Mr.  MATSUNAGA\asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extaud  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RecordX 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.^Speaker,  on 
October  14,  1958  the  Malagasy  Repub¬ 
lic  was  proclaimed  as  an  autonomous 
state  within  the  French  communv 
this  occasion  I  wish  to  extend  1 
to  this  friendly  nation.  The  Mali! 
Republic  comprises  the  island  of  MaS 
gascar  and  its  dependencies. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Symington  defended  Administration' s  sugar  bill.  Sen.  Symington 

praised  school  lunch  program.  Sen.  McGovern  commended  Republican  task  force  re¬ 
port  on  world  food  problems.  /Sen.  Morse  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  estab- 
ish  commission  to  study  bee/  export. 


SENATE 


1.  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 
H.R.  9220. /This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp.  26116-127 

2.  LUMBER,  /the  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R.  10\98,  to 
amend  /the  requirements  relating  to  lumber  under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (S. 
Rept/  873).  p.  26100 

3.  EDUCATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.R.  8310,  the  proposed  Vocation* 

(ehabil itation  Act  Amendments  of  1965.  House  conferees  have  already  been  . 
appointed,  p.  26133 

PERSONNEL.  Passed  with  amendment  H.R.  11303,  to  amend  the  Civil,  Service  Re¬ 
tirement  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  each  retirement  annuity  com¬ 
mencing  after  Dec.  1,  1965,  but  not  later  than  Dec.  31,  1965,  shall  be 


\ 


increased  from  commencing  date  as  if  annuity  began  Dec.  1,  1965,  after  sub¬ 
stituting  the  language  of  a  companion  bill,  S.  2572.  S.  2572  was  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed.  H.R.  11303  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  26108; 
109 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  jfot 
actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  10281,  the  Federal  pay  bill.  Tl>e  "Daily 
Digest"  states  that  "as  approved  by  the  committee  the  bill  would  provide  a 


3.6  percent  across-the-board  increase. .. effective  October  1,  1965." 


D1029 


Sen.  Clark  inserted  an  article,  "Trade  with  Communists,"  which 


5.  FOREIGN  ^RADE. 

states  the  U.  S.  has  "little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain"  if  the  country's  com¬ 
mercial  trade  mission  to  Poland  and  Rumania  is  successful,  p/ 26128 


6.  SALINE  WATER.  \Sen.  Clsrk  inserted  an  article  on  the  cooper* 
and  U.  S.  on  tna  water  desalting  process,  pp.  26128-29 


:ion  between  Mexico 


7. 


SUGAR.  Sen.  Symington  stated  that  H  R.  11135,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Provi¬ 

sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  "completely  ignores  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  and  urged  substitution  of  "the  administration  bill  for  H.R. 
11135."  pp.  26130-31  _ / 


8, 


SCHOOL  LUNCH.  Sen.  Symington  praised  the  school  lunch  program  and  inserted 
several  articles  on  the  subject,  pp.  26152-T 


9.  FOOD.  Sen.  McGovern  commended  \he  Republican  task  force  on  agriculture  for  a 
"statement  released. . .on  the  opportunity/ for  America  to  expand  her  efforts  at 
home  and  abroad  to  meet  the  increhsing/food  crisis."  pp.  26162-63 


10.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.  Oct.  18.  p.  2619.7 


ITEMS  IN  APPEI 


11. 


WATER  POLLUTION.  Extension  of /remarks  of 
ing  an  article  telling  how  the  paper  industi 
great  quantities  of  water  •/polices  itself  in 
pp.  A5829-30 


Grabowski  discussing  and  insert* 
"both  a  supplier  and  a  user  of 
natters  of  water  pollution." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


12. 


RECREATION.  S.  264/  by  Sen.  Metcalf,  to  provide  for  Vhe  establishment  of 
cooperative  outdoor  recreation  research  and  training  centers;  to  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs/ 


13. 


/ 

PERSONNEL.  S .  2649  by  Sen.  Moss,  to  amend  the  Civil  Servic/  Retirement  Act  so 
as  to  permft  payment  of  survivor  annuities  to  the  widows  an</ widowers  of  cer¬ 
tain  annuitants  who  remarry  subsequent  to  retirement;  to  Post\Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee . 


14. 


LANDS /PROPERTY.  S  2655  by  Sen.  Hart,  to  provide  for  certain  pa 
made  with  respect  to  property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul 
national  forest  purposes  in  Gogebic  County,  Mich. ;  to  Agriculture 

Remarks  of  author  pp.  26113-4 


ients 


to  be 
re  for 
Fores- 


15, 


fry  Committee. 

BEEF  EXPORTS.  S.  2658  by  Sen.  Morse,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  o 
Commission  to  study  and  investigate  problems  relating  to  the  export  of  be 
from  the  United  States  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
of  beef  from  the  United  States;  to  Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author 
pp.  26114-5 
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H.  R.  11135 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  15, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morton  to  H.R.  11135,  a  bill 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  viz:  On  page  4,  strike  all  that  appears 
on  lines  5  and  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

1  (A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere : 

Country  per  centum 

Cuba - 44.  25 

Mexico -  9.  08 

Dominican  Republic _  9.  08 

Peru -  9.  08 

Brazil _  g.  @2 

British  West  Indies _  3. 19 

Colombia _  1,  44 

Ecuador _  p  19 

Costa  Rica _  1. 19 

Nicaragua _  p  19 

Argentina _  p  19 

French  West  Indies _  p  06 

Guatemala _  .  90 

Haiti _  .  96 

Panama _  .  72 

El  Salvador _  .  49 

British  Honduras _  .  35 

Bolivia _  .  10 

Honduras _  .  10 

Venezuela _  .  05 

Amdt.  No.  473 
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1  ( JB )  For  countries  outside  the  W estern  Hemisphere : 


Country 

Australia _ 

Republic  of  China 

India _ 

South  Africa _ 

Thailand _ 

Fiji _ 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia. 
Malagasy - 


Per  centum 

1.41 
1.24 
.71 
.71 
.  49 
.35 
.35 

___  .  15 

_  .  15 

.15 
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October  15,  1965 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


26129 


an  inspiring  story  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  working  on  desalinl- 
^.tion  with  other  nations.  But  the  possibil- 
for  international  cooperation  should  be 
besK  of  all  between  two  close  American 
neighbors  with  a  mutual  water  shortage 
problena  to  solve. 

Therepre  many  water  experts  who  scoff  at 
the  economic  feasibility  of  desalting  sea¬ 
water.  But\the  long  run  facts  argue  power¬ 
fully  against\heir  doubts.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  ekxth’s  surface  is  covered  with 
water — of  which\97  percent  is  too  salty  for 
human  use.  The\iny  fraction  of  usable  wa¬ 
ter,  moreover,  is  being  constantly  and  in¬ 
creasingly  contaminated  by  the  expanding 
civilization  that  depends  upon  it. 

Desalinization — with  Other  water  purify¬ 
ing  improvements — seemS\the  most  reason¬ 
able  hope  for  satisfying  future  water  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  administration  shouldNbe  congratu¬ 
lated  for  alining  itself  with  Mexico  in  a  proj¬ 
ect  with  so  much  promise  of  mutual  benefit 
and  betterment  for  all  mankind. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  abopt 
3  weeks  in  September  the  New  Yorl 
Times  was  unable  to  publish,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  excellent  editorials  which  ap¬ 
pear  from  time  to  time  in  that  fine  paper 
were  not  available  to  the  general  public. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  copies  of  these  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  international  edition. 

Two  of  them  deal  with  matters  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
in  his  excellent  speech  on  Wednesday  on 
the  need  to  move  forward  with  respect 
to  greater  international  cooperation  in 
the  area  of  peace  and  disarmament. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times  en¬ 
titled  “The  Pope’s  Message,”  and  “U 
Thant’s  Proposals,”  which  deal  with  the 
problem  of  peacekeeping,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  international/ 
edition,  Oct.  6, 1965] 

The  Pope’s  Message 

The  address  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  the  higly'point 
of  his  brief,  historic  trip  to  the  Unitejf  States, 
was  a  powerful  and  moving  reminder  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  of  the  firsi/ principles 
and  basic  interests  they  hold  ier  common. 

The  world  has  become  a  single  city;  the 
task  now  is  to  make  it  a  single  community. 
The  General  Assembly  in  wWlch  every  nation, 
great  and  small,  weak  and  powerful,  has 
equal  stature  and  an  e^ual  vote  represents 
the  first  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  this 
task.  The  Assemblyvas  the  Pope  said,  con¬ 
fers  “an  honored  international  citizenship” 
when  it  admits  a/ country  to  membership. 
Only  from  a  recognition  of  the  integrity  and 
rights  of  each  .national  political  community 
can  grow  the/mutual  respect  needed  as  the 
basis  of  a  single  world  community. 

The  Pope  urged  the  United  Nations  to 
strive  for  universality.  This  implicit  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  admission  of  Communist 
China/and  of  other  states  now  outside  the 
international  system  was  the  closest  he  came 
to /direct  comment  on  immediate  political 
issues.  Even  more  significant,  however,  was 
lis  clearcut  endorsement  of  "a  world  author¬ 
ity,  able  to  act  efficaciously  on  the  Juridical 
and  political  levels." 


These  words  ought  to  strike  home  to  many 
Americans,  both  within  and  without  his 
church,  who  have  mouthed  hostile  slogans 
about  the  United  Nations  and  have  scoffed 
at  the  ideals  of  universal  brotherhood  and 
international  cooperation  for  which  it  stands. 

Pope  Paul  stressed  the  common  interest 
that  all  peoples  have  in  the  age  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  preservation  of  today’s  peace, 
no  matter  how  fragile,  and  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  stable  peace  founded  on  justice. 
He  rebuked  the  pride  that  impels  nations 
to  place  their  own  opinions  and  interests 
above  the  common  interest  of  peace.  Im¬ 
ploring  the  nations  to  disarm  before  catas¬ 
trophe  overtakes  them,  he  repeated  the  plea 
which  he  made  in  Bombay  last  December 
that  every  nation  divert  part  of  its  arms  ex¬ 
penditures  to  a  fund  to  assist  the  economic 
development  of  the  poorer  countries. 

In  only  one  important  particular  do  we 
dissent  from  the  Pope’s  remarks.  His  allu¬ 
sion  to  birth  control  as  irrational  seems  to 
us  an  unnecessarily  narrow,  old-fashioned 
interpretation  of  natural  law  doctrine  on  this 
issue  at  a  time  when  the  world’s  people,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  his  fellow  Catholics,  had 
been  looking  to  him  to  provide  a  new,  morey 
constructive  lead  on  the  population  ques 
tion. 

The  address  in  its  main  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  a  compelling  document  It 
rappily  mingles  old  wisdom  and  fresh/moral 
rgency.  “As  you  will  remember,"  the  Pope 
declared,  “we  are  very  ancient,  we/here  rep¬ 
resent  a  long  history,  we  here  celebrate  the 
epilogue  of  a  wearying  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  a  conversation  with  the  entire  world,  ever 
since  thkcommand  was  given  to  us:  Go  and 
bring  the  good  news  to  all /peoples.” 

His  own  speech  does  much  to  advance  that 
universal  conversation  on  the  most  impera¬ 
tive  theme — peSce. 


[Prom  the  New  Ydrk  Times,  international 
edition/sept.  23,  1965] 

U  TitANT^k  Proposals 

In  his  report  to  the  2oth  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,\Secretary  General 
Thant  argues  that  military,  conflicts  in  Asia 
and  the  impasse  over  disarmament  prove  the 
“imperative  need”  to  give  Peiping  a  seat  and 
to  make  U.N.  membership  universal. 

Meanwhile,  he  believes,  the  admission  of 
observers  from  such  countries  as  Communist 
Cjnna  and  North  Vietnam  would  bb.  useful 
exposing  these  countries  “to  the  v^ws  of 
''the  rest  of  mankind.” 

Those  views  may  be  of  small  interest  to 
Peiping  at  this  time,  as  its  aggressive  bfc 
havior  in  the  India-Pakistan  conflict  demonX 
strates.  But  Peiping’s  contemptuous — and 
contemptible — attitude  does  not  lessen  the 
desirability  of  an  invitation  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  come  to  the  U.N. 

This  week’s  Security  Council  negotiations 
on  an  India-Pakistan  cease-fire  reveal  once 
again  how  unreal  is  the  theory  that  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  in  Taiwan  alone  repre¬ 
sents  700  million  Chinese.  Because  of  Rus¬ 
sian  hostility,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  rep¬ 
resentative  was  not  permitted  even  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  preparing  the  Security  Council 
resolution  on  this  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
Asia  and  the  world.  Inevitably,  he  was  ex¬ 
cluded  as  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
on  the  island  of  Formosa  no  more  represent 
mainland  China  than  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  mainland  represents  the 
island  of  Formosa.  Both,  as  we  have  long 
urged,  ought  to  be  in  the  United  Nations  un¬ 
der  one  form  or  another  of  a  two-China 
policy — even  though  both  oppose  such  an 
idea  at  the  present  time. 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  General  also 
had  some  pertinent  comments  on  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  which  has  “cruelly  set  back”  the 
thaw  in  East-West  relations,  he  said.  His 
considerable  personal  efforts  through  quiet 


diplomacy  to  stop  the  fighting  and  start  dis¬ 
cussions  have  failed  so  far.  But  he  remains 
convinced,  as  we  do,  that  there  is.-no  mili¬ 
tary  solution,  that  “total  victory  or  total  de¬ 
feat,”  is  out  of  the  question  foi/either  side 
and  that  negotiations  with  “qafajor  conces¬ 
sions”  by  all  sides  is  the  only  A'ny  out. 

Nothing  in  Mr.  Thant’s  report  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  his  insistence  that  the  U.N. 
peacemaking  machinery  is  as  much  in  need 
of  improvement  as  its  peacekeeping  methods. 
The  India-Pakistan  conflict  shows  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  leaving  longstanding  problems  with¬ 
out  a  solution  in  tKe  hope  that  a  cease-fire, 
a  UN.  peacekeeping  mission,  and  the  passage 
of  time  will  resesive  them.  There  is  a  need 
for  more  vigorous  methods  of  seeking  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  disputes — before  as  well  as 
after  armed,-6lashes  take  place — through  good 
offices,  negotiation,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  other  techniques.  Britain 
has  proposed  a  study  to  develop  such  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  Assembly  would  do  well  to 
approve  this  resolution  promptly. 


ATLANTIC  NUCLEAR  FORCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  October  6, 
1965,  entitled  “Atlantic  Nuclear  Force”  a 
subject  which  both  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  discussed  yesterday,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlantic  Nuclear  Force 

Now  that  the  West  German  elections  are 
over,  the  project  for  an  Atlantic  nuclear 
force,  shelved  by  President  Johnson  last  De¬ 
cember,  is  being  dusted  off  again.  The  re¬ 
appraisal  that  lies  ahead  is  likely  to  be  ago¬ 
nizing. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
has  indicated  that  a  new  round  of  talks  will 
begin  with  the  coming  visits  to  Washington 
of  British  Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stew¬ 
art  and  German  Chancellor  Ludwig  Ehrard. 
The  problem,  he  said,  “cannot  be  swept  under 
the  rug.” 

The  immediate  difficulty  is  that  the  three 
nations  most  directly  concerned — the  United 
States,  Britain  and  West  Germany — have 
varying  ideas  of  what  kind  of  a  force  should 
be  created.  And  President  Johnson  wants 
the  British  and  West  Germans  to  reach 
agreement  first.  But  with  President  de 
Gaulle  vehemently  opposed  to  the  scheme, 
'  Chancellor  Erhard  is  urging  a  strong  Ameri¬ 
can  lead.  Without  it,  he  argues,  a  Bonn- 
Lo\don  agreement  will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

need  for  Anglo-German-American 
agreerimnt  is  increased  by  the  deadlock  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  nuclear  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty.  Moscow  claims  an  allied  force 
would  give 'West  Germany  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Tpe  United  States  insists,  on  the 
contrary,  that\prolif  era  tion  of  national  nu¬ 
clear  forces  wcufid  be  headed  off  by  giving 
Europe  a  voice  hi  its  own  nuclear  defense 
through  a  collective  force.  This  debate  in¬ 
evitably  will  remain\a  “dialog  of  the  deaf” 
as  long  as  neither  sidp  knows  what  kind  of 
collective  force  is  being\discussed. 

The  lack  of  an  agreech  project  also  pre¬ 
vents  discussion  with  General  de  Gaulle. 
The  French  President  has\  threatened  to 
break  up  NATO  if  the  American  project  for 
a  multilateral  force  of  Polaris  hnissile  ships 
is  adopted.  But  soon  after  that  project  was 
shelved  last  December,  he  indicated  that 
France  would  withdraw  from  NATO  in  1969 
anyway,  unless  existing  collective  commands 
were  dismantled  as  well.  The  confronta¬ 
tion  with  Paris  that  lies  ahead  will  fipd 
Washington,  London,  and  Bonn  at  a  sever 
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disadvantage  unless  they  agree  first  among 
themselves  what  kind  of  NATO  they  want. 

The  eflhrts  to  achieve  agreement  last  year 
were  brokeh  off  abruptly  by  President  John¬ 
son  withoutNprlor  consultation  with  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  friends  i\  Europe — ostensibly  to  await 
elections  In  West  Germany  that  would  per¬ 
mit  Bonn  and  LOpdon  to  take  the  lead.  In 
the  10  months  that  have  passed  since  then, 
the  need  has  mounted  for  a  collective  answer 
to  the  nuclear  problerp  within  NATO — what¬ 
ever  the  compromise  between  the  American 
and  German  proposals  for  a  new  force  and 
the  British  Insistence  that  the  solution  be 
based  mainly  on  existing  weapons. 

The  periphereal  crises  that  Increasingly 
absorb  White  House  attention\will  seem  like 
pleasant  pastimes  In  a  few  months  unless 
the  President  soon  comes  to  grips  with  this 
critical  issue  and  related  problems\of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Atlantic  unity. 


IMPENDING  RETIREMENT  OP  KK»T. 

T.  WHITFIELD  DAVIDSON,  U.S.  DIS¬ 
TRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHA 

ERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  T.  Whitfield  Davidson,  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas,  has  announced  his  impending  re¬ 
tirement  after  almost  30  years  of  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  89  years  of  service  to  his  country¬ 
men  as  teacher,  lawyer,  author,  and 
judge,  and  as  a  living  example  of  an  un- 
shakeable  faith  in  the  fundamental  vir¬ 
tues  which  are  the  bedrock  of  our  Na¬ 
tion. 

Bom  on  a  wilderness  farm  in  Harri¬ 
son  County  in  east  Texas  in  1876  to 
hardworking  God-fearing  parents  whose 
everyday  necessities  depended  on  their 
self-reliance  in  those  Reconstruction 
days,  he  studied  by  the  light  of  the  wood 
fire  at  the  family  hearth  and  then  taught 
the  children  of  his  neighbors  in  the  com¬ 
munity  schools  while  he  studied  law.  He 
received  his  license  as  a  lawyer  in  1903, 
thereafter  taking  specialized  law  studies 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  He  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  practicing  attorney  at  Marshall 
in  east  Texas  where  the  people  in  1905 
made  him  an  alderman  of  the  city  and 
where  he  served  also  as  city  attorney. 
In  1920,  he  was  sent  to  the  Texas  Senate 
and  2  years  later  he  became  Lieutenai 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas.  He  v 
appointed  U.S.  district  judge  for/the 
northern  district  of  Texas  in  193jb  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  with  the 
greatest  distinction  to  the  present  time. 

During  all  of  these  years  Judge  David¬ 
son  has  personified  the  finest  traits  of 
character.  He  lives  the  creed  “Do  jus¬ 
tice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before 
God.”  He  has  maintained  the  dignity 
of  the  high  office  he/has  held  tempered 
with  kindness.  Hennas  inspired  all  who 
have  known  him  With  his  scrupulous  re¬ 
spect  for  hones}#  and  for  the  virtue  of 
honest  toil,  wjfh  the  deepest  reverence 
for  our  Constitution  and  for  those  whose 
wisdom  and  labors  and  sacrifices  have 
given  us/the  American  heritage;  and 
with  an7  unwaivering  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty^ 

Ip7  the  thousands  of  cases  over  which 
Judge  Davidson  has  presided  during  the 
pfist  three  decades,  his  decisions  and  op- 
/mions  have  continuously  reflected  a  wis¬ 


dom  not  only  of  the  law  but  also  of  the 
basic  justice  of  the  cause,  and  a  jealous 
respect  not  only  for  the  rights  of  society 
but  also  for  the  obligations  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary  and  the  limitations  of 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  granted  by  the  people  in 
the  Constitution. 

Though  honored  in  so  many  walks  of 
life.  Judge  Davidson  has  never  lost  his 
love  of  the  land.  He  has  found  the  time 
to  preserve  and  develop  his  beloved 
Woodfire  Ranch  on  which  he  was  bom 
to  the  end  that  he  might  additionally 
further  serve  his  fellow  citizens  by  giv¬ 
ing  its  3,000  acres  of  experimental 
grasses,  native  timbers,  and  fat  cattle  to 
the  public  through  a  foundation  he  has, 
in  his  great  generosity,  created  to  com¬ 
bine  and  retain  the  beauty  which  was 
placed  there  by  nature  with  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  agricultural  knowledge  of 
man. 

He  has  combined  his  abiding  respect 
md  love  of  parents  with  this  love  of  the 
ldnd,  of  our  Constitution,  and  of  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  by  building  a  chapel 
in  the  woods  of  Woodfire  Ranch  dedi- 
catedxto  the  memory  of  his  beloved i 
motherland  where  a  religious  service  i? 
held  each,  spring  in  the  faith  of  our 
thers  and  another  each  fall  to  remind7 all 
of  the  priceless  heritage  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

A  man  of  gi^at  faith,  he  hak  taught 
the  men’s  class  his  churclyror  many 
years. 

He  has  likewise  \foun<D7the  time  to 
write,  having  authoreXa  book  on  elemen¬ 
tary  law,  having  published  an  analysis 
of  the  Aaron  Burr  trial;  and  having  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  entitled JrThe  jBible  and  His¬ 
tory  of  Christian  Civilization,”  and  hav¬ 
ing  recently  published  a  work  entitled 
“Wisdom  of  Gedrge  Washingto 

Of  such  men  as  this  distinguished 
jurist,  men  oi  wisdom,  fearlessnessvfaith, 
and  serviegf  has  America  been  hewn^and 
shaped  and  preserved. 

It  is/Doth  fitting  and  necessary  that 
their  Examples  be  observed  in  order  that 
these  things  shall  not  pass. 


WHY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  SUGAR 
BILL  IS  THE  BETTER  BILL  FOR 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  industries 
will  not  supply  the  approximately  10 
million  tons  of  sugar  the  United  States 
will  consume  this  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  industry-Gov- 
ernment  agreement,  arrived  at  this  sum¬ 
mer,  a  ceiling  of  3,025,000  tons  annually 
has  been  placed  on  mainland  beet  sugar 
marketings;  and  one  of  1,100,000  tons 
annually  on  mainland  cane.  Both 
agreements  were  for  5  years. 

No  new  cane  or  beet  sugar  growers 
will  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

No  new  beet  sugar  mills  will  be  built  for 
half  a  decade. 

Any  fanner  who  has  never  grown,  but 
who  desires  to  grow  sugarbeets  instead 
of  corn  or  soybeans,  will  now  have  to 
wait  at  least  5  years,  because  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry — refineries,  processors, 


/ 


and  producers — have  all  agreed  to  cer¬ 
tain  annual  production  ceilings. 

Even  if  Congress  now  refuses  to  ratify 
this  agreement,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  domestic  industry,  with 
the  influence  around  of  the  major  re¬ 
fineries,  is  in  a  position  to  build  new 
mills  in  new  production  areas. 

Until  1970  at  the  least,  therefore,  it 
looks  as  if  American  sugar  suppliers  will 
be  assigned  to  the  following  sources :  Do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar,  30  percent;  mainland 
cane  sugar,  11  percent;  Hawaii,  11.1  per¬ 
cent;  Puerto  Rico,  11.4  percent;  Virgin 
Islands,  0.0015  percent;  Philippines,  11 
percent;  and  other  foreign  sources,  25.35 
percent. 

Actual  deliveries  are  bound  to  deviate 
from  these  assigned  percentages  because 
in  recent  years  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  producing 
some  1,900,000  tons  per  year  instead  of 
their  assigned  2,260,000  tons.  Realistic¬ 
ally,  therefore,  we  will  probably  be  im¬ 
porting  about  40  percent — or  some  4 
million  tons — of  our  total  sugar  re¬ 
quirements  from  the  Philippines  and 
Other  foreign  exporters. 

And  it  is  with  respect  to  this  40  percent 
that  I  present  these  few  remarks  today. 

Four  million  tons  of  sugar  is  a  lot  of 
sugar;  and  when  it  is  bought  at  Ameri¬ 
can  refinery  prices,  it  is  also  a  lot  of 
dollars — almost  $450  million.  This  is  the 
amount  of  dollars — or  gold — which  will 
leave  the  United  States  and  be  placed 
abroad,  primarily  in  foreign  central 
banks,  every  12  months  for  5  years. 

Is  it  not  important,  therefore,  for  us 
to  consider  carefully  where  we  purchase 
these  4  million  tons  so  that  we  assure 
American  consumers  a  steady  inflow  of 
sugar,  but  do  not  burden  ourselves  with 
a  steady  outflow  of  gold. 

If  these  dollar  purchases  of  sugar  are 
to  be  allocated  by  statutory  quotas  to 
specific  countries,  one  of  the  primary 
criteria  in  selecting  each  country  should 
be:  How  many  dollars  will  the  country 
in  question  spend  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services  in  return?  Otherwise,  if  we  are 
not  prudent,  we  will  be  building  into  our 
imports — by  act  of  Congress — a  further 
serious  imbalance  with  respect  to  our 
already  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  administration  took  this  problem 
into  account  when  they  formulated  their 
1965  sugar  bill  proposal.  After  allocat¬ 
ing  1,050,000  tons  to  the  Philippines  in 
accordance  with  our  treaty  with  that 
country,  each  foreign  applicant  was 
measured  primarily  on  the  factual  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions: 

Are  you  an  established  and  reliable 
sugar-exporting  country? 

Did  you  supply  sugar  to  the  United 
States  during  the  worldwide  sugar  short¬ 
age  of  1963  and  1964,  in  accordance  with 
your  capacity  to  supply  and  your  exist¬ 
ing  U.S.  quota? 

Are  you  a  good  customer  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services? 

These  are  three  fundamental  criteria 
which  give  the  current  sugar  quota  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  administration  a 
sound  foundation,  one  which  should  not 
be  taken  lightly  by  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  now  presented 
with  a  bill — H.R.  11135 — to  amend  and 
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extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 

of  1948.  This  latter  bill  completely  ig¬ 
nores  the  recommendations  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee  which  drafted  this 
bill,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
allocate  sugar  imports  on  sound  criteria, 
the  quotas  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  serve  the  needs  and  purposes  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  do  the  quotas  in  H.R.  11135. 

As  but  one  example,  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  give  market  preference  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  but  dis¬ 
tribute  the  quotas  within  the  hemisphere 
so  as  to  give  in  turn  special  considera¬ 
tion,  first,  to  countries  which  made  a 
real  effort  to  supply  the  United  States 
during  the  worldwide  sugar  shortage; 
and  second,  countries  which  buy  more 
goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  buys  from 
them. 

H.R.  11135,  however,  reshuffled  the 
quotas  for  Western  Hemisphere  export¬ 
ers  as  recommended  by  the  administra¬ 
tion.  In  doing  so,  the  bill  provides  more 
for  14  countries  and  less  for  6  countries. 
Of  the  14  which  obtain  increases,  6  have 
a  balance-of-trade  picture  unfavorable 
to  the  United  States — including  2  which 
have  a  most  unfavorable  balance:  $148 
million  in  one  case,  and  $360  million  in 
the  other. 

Of  the  six  countries  which  get  less 
than  the  administration’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  five  have  a  balance-of-trade  pic¬ 
ture  favorable  to  the  United  States — the 
sixth  is  the  Dominican  Republic;  and 
two  of  the  countries  whose  quotas  were 
reduced — Mexico  and  Argentina — have 
trade  balances  very  favorable  to  the 
United  States:  $419  million  and  $150 
million — in  dollar  trade — respectively. 

Nor  does  H.R.  11135  confine  its  quota 
reshuffling  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries.  The  bill  provides  lower 
quotas — totaling  some  160,000  tons  less 
than  those  recommended  by  the  admin¬ 
istration — for  12  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  some  20,000  tons  for  a  new 
supplier,  a  country  which  has  never  sold 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
before — Thailand. 

These  12  countries  whose  quotas  were 
reduced  so  drastically  have  historically 
bought  more  goods  and  services  from  the 
United  States  than  we  have  bought  from 
them,  individually  and  collectively.  One 
is  Australia,  a  nation  which  buys  2*4 
times  as  much  from  the  United  States 
as  we  buy  from  them — and,  as  we  know, 
Australia  is  fighting  side  by  side  with 
us  in  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  10  of  these  12  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  sup¬ 
plied  sugar  to  us  far  in  excess  of  their 
statutory  quota  commitments  during  the 
shortage  of  1963  and  1964.  But  H.R. 
11135  would  give  them  the  dubious  re¬ 
ward  of  drastically  reduced  quotas. 

Frankly,  I  am  at  a  total  loss  as  to  how 
these  quotas  in  H.R.  11135  were  deter¬ 
mined.  They  are  not  based  on  perform¬ 
ance,  or  a  country’s  proved  ability  to 
supply;  and  emphatically  they  are  not 
based  on  trade  balances,  because  certain 


countries  which  are  already  draining  off 

the  gold  that  is  becoming  ever  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  have  nevertheless 
been  given  larger  quotas  than  the  ad¬ 
ministration  recommended,  while  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  buying  more  from  the 
United  States  than  we  buy  from  them 
are  given  lesser  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  this  bill — 
H.R.  11135 — should  be  corrected.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  Senate 
should  substitute  the  administration’s 
recommended  quotas  for  the  quotas  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  other  body,  because  the 
administration  quotas  are  well  reasoned 
and  based  on  sound  criteria.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  carefully  weighed  the 
influence  this  legislation  will  have  on 
sugar  supplies,  and  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  the  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

We  will  all  agree  that  one  of  the  first 
objectives  is  to  protect  the  American 
housewife  from  sugar  rationing  and 
high-priced  sugar.  This  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  accomplishes  by  dispersing  our 
sources  of  supply  among  many  reliable 
sugar  exporting  countries,  so  that,  if  and 
when  supplies  from  one  supplier  are  in¬ 
terrupted  by  subversion,  sabotage,  or  in¬ 
vasion  of  a  particular  country — there  will 
be  other  suppliers  to  fill  the  breach  and 
keep  sugar  flowing  to  the  United  States. 

Another  objective  is  to  rely  on  those 
suppliers  who  have  proved,  under  emer¬ 
gency  conditions,  that  they  would  make 
a  special  effort  to  supply  the  U.S.  market. 
This  objective  is  met  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill,  which  bases  quotas  on  past  per¬ 
formance  when  exporters  could  have 
made  far  more  money  by  selling  to  mar¬ 
kets  other  than  the  United  States. 

H.R.  11135,  however,  lends  no  weight 
to  performance  during  these  shortage 
years. 

A  third  objective  should  be  to  buy 
sugar  from  countries  which  have  his¬ 
torically  bought  and  are  now  buying 
more  goods  and  services  from  us  than 
we  buy  from  them.  This  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  does.  This  H.R.  11135  does 
not. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  based  on  the 
foregoing  facts,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  substitute  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill  for  H.R.  11135,  and  to  insist  in 
conference  on  the  Senate  position. 


HIGH  RISK  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  year,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  our  able 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  high  risk  automobile  in¬ 
surance  industry. 

In  a  speech  this  week  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  insurance  agents  and  execu¬ 
tives  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
Senator  Dodd  discussed  some  of  the  facts 
he  has  developed  during  his  investiga¬ 
tions  and  hearings  he  held  earlier  this 
year. 

So  that  as  many  people  as  possible  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of  the 


startling  evidence  of  abuses  and  faulty 
regulatory  practices  that  have  beeiyun- 
covered  by  Senator  Dodd,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  ,  in  the 
Record  his  incisive  speech  entitled  “The 
Role  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  in  Insurance  Regulation — Coop¬ 
eration  or  Collision  Courser’  In  speak¬ 
ing  out,  Senator  Dodd  is  rriaking  another 
of  his  many  great  contributions  to  the 
public  good.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  7 

The  Role  op  the/Fed eral  Government  and 
the  States  in  .insurance  Regulation — Co¬ 
operation  oir  Collision  Course? 

(Remarks  of/Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  at  the 
Joint  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of /Casualty  &  Surety  Agents  and  the 
National  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety 
Executives,  October  4,  1965,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Va.) 

I/take  great  pleasure  in  addressing  you  this 
morning  on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  role  in 
*ne  regulation  of  the  insurance  industry.  No 
'topic  is  more  timely  for  this  group  of  in¬ 
surance  agents  and  executives  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  protect  the  integrity  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  insurance  industry  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  Government  intervention.  For  some 
deeply  disturbing  questions  have  arisen  in 
recent  years  about  how  effective  the  present 
system  of  State  Insurance  regulatory  prac¬ 
tices  is  in  protecting  the  public  interest. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
these  questions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
State  regulation  of  insurance.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  future  of  insurance  regula¬ 
tion  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  it. 

Rousseau  said  that  “government  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  form  of  asso¬ 
ciation  that  defends  and  protects  the  person 
and  property  of  each  with  the  common  force 
of  all.”  In  democratic  government,  we  con¬ 
sent  to  a  common  power  superior  to  our  own 
to  articulate  minimum  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  society  which  are  enforcible  without  re¬ 
sort  to  individual  violence. 

One  of  the  powers  which  the  American 
people  have  consented  from  the  early  years 
of  our  Republic  to  give  their  Government 
is  the  power  to  make  reasonable  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  commercial  affairs. 

One  of  the  central  purposes  sought  through 
Government  regulation  of  insurance  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  make  sure  that  those  who  deal 
in  insurance  so  conduct  their  operations  that 
the  promises  they  make  can  be  fairly, 
\nuickly,  and  fully  performed  upon  occurrence 
ok  the  event  insured  against.  A  policy  of 
insurance  which  is  unenforcible  is  no  in¬ 
surance  at  all. 

It  Is  an  obligation  of  effective  govern¬ 
ment  to  see,  by  inspection  and  regulation, 
that  thobe  in  whom  the  American  people  put 
their  trus\  against  financial  disaster  remain 
at  all  timc\  fully  prepared  to  fulfill  their 
promises.  \ 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  plenary 
regulatory  authority  over  the  interstate 
aspects  of  the  insurance  industry  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  depute  since  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  case  of  Southeastern 
Underwriters  v.  The  United  States  in  1944. 

But  in  recognition  ofbthe  sincerity  of  the 
industry's  self-policing  activity,  and  also  in 
an  attempt  to  encourage  thfe  States  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  effective  insurance  regulatory  frame¬ 
work,  Congress  has  refrainedVrom  exercis¬ 
ing  this  plenary  regulatory  authority. 

Thus,  a  year  after  the  Southeastern  Un¬ 
derwriters  decision,  Congress  enacted  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  which  left  primary 
Insurance  regulatory  responsibility  to  the 
States.  \ 

\ 
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The  clear  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  preempt  State  insurance  regu¬ 
lation — and  the  Federal  decision  not  to — 
remark  the  law  today.  Nonetheless,  Con¬ 
gress  has  retained  an  active  interest  in  the 
protection  of  the  insurance  industry’s  pub¬ 
lic  trust  through  appropriate  and  effective 
State  regulation,  if  possible,  and  through 
Federal  regulation,  if  necessary. 

In  1958,  the  antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub¬ 
committee  of  tire  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  decided  to  make  an  extensive  study 
of  the  insurance  \industry  to  determine 
whether  or  not  State  insurance  regulation 
had  lived  up  to,  the  expectations  which  had 
led  Congress  to  refrainSfrom  Federal  regu¬ 
lation  13  years  earlier.  For  the  last  4  years 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  that  study.  I  was 
delighted  to  accept  that  alignment  from 
the  subcommittee  chairman  because,  com¬ 
ing  from  Connecticut,  frequently  called  the 
“insurance  center  of  the  world,”\t  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  frequently  during  my 
career  in  public  life  with  many  of\ou  fine 
men  and  women  of  the  insurance  industry. 

I  have  a  keen  appreciation  for  the '©ros- 
perity  the  insurance  industry  has  generated, 
not  only  in  my  own  State,  but  also  throug 
out  the  entire  country.  By  providing  pro\ 
tection,  assurance,  and  capital  to  individu¬ 
als,  industry,  and  government,  as  well  as  by 
providing  employment  for  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  and  a  stable  and  a  fruitful  in¬ 
vestment  for  many  others,  the  insurance  in¬ 
dustry  makes  a  truly  unique  and  essential 
contribution  to  the  American  economy. 

Indeed,  the  very  enormity  and  importance 
of  insurance  in  modern  American  life  empha¬ 
sizes  the  critical  need  to  maintain  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  integrity  within  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry.  It  also  requres  maintenance 
of  the  highest  degree  of  public  confidence 
in  that  industry. 

The  insurance  industry  itself  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  recognized  its  grave  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  merit  and  to  maintain  the  public 
trust.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  today  that  throughout  my  associations 
with  the  insurance  industry,  I  have  found 
a  consistent  high,  scrupulous  devotion 
among  virtually  all  insurance  people  to  their 
traditional  and  essential  public  trust. 

However,  I  regret  to  report  that  the  in¬ 
vestigations  I  have  conducted  have  recently 
uncovered  a  serious  failure  on  the  part  of 
State  regulatory  bodies  and  the  insurance 
industry  itself  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  depredations  of  fly-by-night,  fraudulent, 
and  inexperienced  insurance  operations. 

I  am  talking  about  some  companies  deal¬ 
ing  in  high  risk  automobile  insurance.  As 
you  know,  high  risk  automobile  insurance 
companies  insure  the  5  million  American 
motorists  who,  for  one  reason  or  another/ 
find  themselves  unable  to  buy  insurance 
the  regular  insurance  market.  These  motor¬ 
ists  must  place  themselves  in  assigned/risk 
pools  or  do  business  with  a  company  /Celling 
high  risk  insurance. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  higtO  risk  in¬ 
surance  companies  which  are  sound,  well 
run,  and  honest.  But  gravely/ disquieting 
reports  of  high  risk  auto  insurance  failures 
which  left  policyholders  and  ^claimants  with¬ 
out  adequate  protection  ana,  in  many  cases, 
without  any  protection  at/all,  began  reaching 
my  committee  about  a  year  ago. 

We  learned  that  some  50  companies  in  45 
States  writing  high  risk  insurance  had  failed 
during  the  past  6/years.  Our  analysis  of 
.  these  reports  cleany  indicated  the  need  for 
a  long,  hard  look  at  abuse  of  the  public  and 
irregular  practices  in  high  risk  insurance 
operations. 

The  failu/4  of  these  50  companies  left  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  policyholders  without 
insurance  and  tens  of  thousands  of  claim¬ 
ants  without  indemnity  for  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  ip  claims.  Thirty-two  of  these  insolvent 
companies  alone  left  400,000  policyholders 
without  insurance.  They  left  almost  $80 


million  in  outstanding  claims,  but  only  about 
$8  million  in  assets  to  satisfy  them,  after  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  insolvency  re¬ 
ceiverships  are  deducted. 

Even  if  outstanding  claims  in  these  cases 
are  overvalued  by  60  percent,  policyholders 
and  claimants  stand  to  receive  only  25  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

This  is  a  shocking  and  intolerable  situa¬ 
tion.  But  some  of  the  individual  company 
stories  are  even  more  appalling.  One  in¬ 
solvent  company  left  10,000  policyholders 
without  insurance.  It  left  $2%  million  worth 
of  outstanding  claims,  and  only  $4,100  in 
assets  to  satisfy  them. 

A  second  company  left  32,000  policyholders 
without  insurance,  more  than  $2  million  in 
claims,  and  only  $400,000  in  assets. 

One  company  collected  over  $5  million  in 
premiums  in  9  months,  but,  at  the  time  of 
the  receivership  proceeding  6  months  later, 
left  15,000  policyholders  without  insurance, 
$5  million  in  outstanding  claimsi  and  only 
$352,000  in  assets. 

Just  last  month  a  company  placed  in  re¬ 
ceivership  left  120,000  policyholders,  $2  \'2 
million  in  outstanding  claims,  and  only 
about  a  million  dollars  worth  of  assets. 

There  are  only  a  few  typical  examples  of 
what  we  have  found  in  our  preliminary 
tabulation  of  the  damage  done  the  public 
and  the  insurance  industry  itself  by  fraud¬ 
ulent  and  inept  insurance  operations.  We 
have,  only  recently  begun  compiling  th§ 
statistics  on  the  other  half  of  the  high  ri£ 
insolvencies  since  1960. 

Neither  you  in  the  insurance  industry' nor 
we  in  the.  Government  can  tolerate/these 
regular,  indeed  frequent,  situations  in  which 
an  insolvency  leaves  thousands  of  policy¬ 
holders  and  the  public  without/protection 
and  where  claimants  and  creditors  stand  to 
lose  millions  of  dtJlars  in  unpaid  claims. 

What  are  the  practical  causes  of  these  fail¬ 
ures,  these  frauds,  these  intolerable  imposi¬ 
tions  on  the  public  welfare,  these  ruinations 
of  policyholders  and  cimmants? 

Our  investigation  dfticlt(sed  clear  evidence 
that  incompetent  ana  careless  management 
practices  led  to  thy  downfall  of  at  least  23 
of  these  50  high  Ask  companies.  Flagrant 
abuse  and  outright  fraud  by  company  man¬ 
agement  caused  an  additional  2"0  of  the  50 
companies  to/fail.  Many  of  thes\  involun¬ 
tary  insolvencies  could  have  been  prevented 
by  adequate  State  regulation.  The\causes 
we  discovered  during  our  investigation  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  these  failures  Xyere 
equally  discoverable  by  State  regulatory 
thovlties  had  they  been  alert  and  had  theft 
regulatory  procedures  been  adequate  and  ef¬ 
fective.  In  some  of  these  high  risk  com¬ 
pany  failures  we  found  appropriation  of 
company  funds  to  personal  use.  In  others  we 
found  falsification  and  manipulation  of  com¬ 
pany  assets  and  securities. 

We  found  cases  of  grossly  excessive  fees 
and  commissions  paid  under  management 
contracts  and  retrospective  commission 
agreements  with  agencies  controlled  by  the 
same  principals  who  controlled  the  company. 
We  discovered  juggling  of  loss  reserves,  and 
highly  improper  claims  practices.  We  found 
fictitious  reinsurance  arrangements.  We  un¬ 
covered  inaccurate  and  generally  inadequate 
books  and  records.  We  discovered  poor  un¬ 
derwriting  practices.  We  found  overexpan¬ 
sion  of  premiums  written  in  relation  to  cap¬ 
ital  and  surplus. 

If  these  gross  deviations  from  sound  and 
honest  practice  were  discoverable  after  these 
companies  went  under,  why  couldn’t  the 
State  regulatory  authorities  discover  them 
in  time  to  avoid  the  fantastic  loss  to  the 
public  and  damage  to  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try  such  practices  caused? 

The  fact  is  that,  in  the  high-risk  field  at 
least,  insurance  departments  have  frequently 
not  acted  effectively  to  discover  abuses  and 
to  remedy  those  which  have  been  discovered. 

Many  insurance  departments  have  failed 
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to  detect  gross  underestimation  of  loss  re¬ 
serves  and  accumulations  of  vast  numbers 
of  claims  by  some  insurers.  Many  depart¬ 
ments  have  permitted  too  high  a  ratio 
premiums  written  to  policyholders’  surplt 
and  have  failed  to  uncover  fictitious  reft 
ance  arrangements.  Many  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  too  preoccupied  with^tech- 
nical  rate  and  form  matters  to  effectively 
supervise  fringe  insurance  operatic 

Most  States  lack  adequate  standards  and 
qualified  personnel  to  measure  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  loss  reserves.  Financial  manipu¬ 
lations,  such  as  the  siphoning  of  premium 
dollars  from  high  risk  insurers  and  their 
agencies,  too  frequently  deceive  inadequate 
attention  and  have,  in/many  cases,  led  to 
insolvency. 

fps  in  communication 
fong  the  States  in  regu- 
lsurers.  You  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  we  X.\  the  Government  cannot 
tolerate  these  Conditions.  American  policy¬ 
holders  are  entitled  to  the  best  protection 
possible.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  it, 
they  will  demand  it,  and  I  intend  to  see  that 
they  will/get  it. 

No  segment  of  the  insurance  industry 
and  yo  regulatory  body  can  bury  its  head  in 
its  /wn  work,  ostrichlike,  and  expect  these 
micious  abuses  of  the  public  trust  to  dis- 
>pear.  These  scandalous  swindles  impair 
''public  confidence  not  only  in  automobile  in¬ 
surance,  but  in  all  insurance,  and  in  the 
truthworthiness  of  Government  as  well. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  either  to  the 
deterioration  of  public  confidence  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  to  the  abuse  of  the  public/ trust. 
If  State  regulation  proves  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  protecting  the  public,  how  long  can 
the  Federal  Government  be  expected  to  stay 
its  hand? 

Because  I  believe  in  and  support  State  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  insurance  industry,  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  encourage  the  reforms 
that  must  be  made  if  State  regulation  is  to 
persevere.  I  have  urged  the  State  insurance 
commissioners,  through  their  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  to  take  a  number  of  specific  steps 
to  make  State  insurance  regulation  more 
effective  and  to  bring  the  epidemic  of  high 
risk  fraud  and  failure  under  control. 

I  have  urged  the  insurance  commissioners 
to  strengthen  examination  processes,  specifi¬ 
cally  by  making  more  frequent,  more  thor¬ 
ough,  and  more  surprise  examinations. 

I  have  encouraged  them  to  recruit  com¬ 
petent  examiners  and  to  compensate  them 
adequately. 

I  have  told  them  to  examine  far  more 
:losely  the  underwriting  and  reserve  activi¬ 
ties  of  every  company  operating  in  the  States. 

lave  asked  them  to  devote  special  atten- 
tionNo  reinsurance  arrangements,  especially, 
“fronting”  arrangements  and  the  so-called 
“surplus,  aid  contract”  used  to  hide  a  com¬ 
pany’s  trhe  financial  condition. 

I  have  urged  them  to  review  existing  mini¬ 
mum  capital  and  surplus  requirements  for 
the  formatioirspf  new  companies. 

I  have  suggested  that  they  determine 
whether  relationships  between  policyholders’ 
surplus  and  premium  volume  should  be 
established  by  status 

I  am  encouraged  thVt  a  number  of  insur¬ 
ance  commissioners  have  already  told  me 
that  they  intend  to  act  ippon  these  recom¬ 
mendations. 

I  am  also  encouraged  thiSt  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  is 
forming  a  spiecial  committee  to\address  the 
problem  of  the  gaps  in  communication  and 
cooperation  among  the  insurance\commis- 
sioners  of  the  several  States. 

But  we  have  barely  begun  to  comb\t  the 
problem  of  inadequate  State  regulation  of 
insurance.  We  need  not  only  new  tact 
but  also  new  weapons  to  protect  the  pub! 
interest. 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments 

4  of  1965”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

6  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 

7  tence  the  words  “month  of  December  in”  and  substituting 

8  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 

9  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “Sep- 
10  tember  30”. 


II 


2 


1  Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

2  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

3  (1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 

4  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “  (a)  (1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appor- 

6  tioning  among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and 

7  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar -  3, 025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar - 100, 000 

Hawaii _  1>  HO)  000 

Puerto  Rico _ 1*  140, 000 

Virgin  Islands _  15, 000 


Total _  6,390,000 


8  “  (2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million 

9  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 

10  there  shall  be  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 

11  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the 

12  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in 

13  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 

14  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thou- 

15  sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 

16  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall 

17  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 

18  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for 

19  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 

20  tion  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 

21  deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 
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(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus 
10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 

of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“  (2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  pro¬ 
rating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  established  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206) . 

“(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through  1971,  in¬ 
clusive,  for  individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under 
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1  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  required 

2  to  establish  quotas  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 

3  subsection  for  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among  for- 

4  eign  countries  on  the  following  basis : 

5  “  (A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

“Country  Per  centum 

Cuba _ 44.25 

Mexico _  8.  41 

Dominican  Republic -  8.  41 

Brazil _  8.  41 

Peru _  6.  71 

British  West  Indies _  3.  71 

Ecuador _  1. 24 

French  West  Indies _  1.  06 

Colombia _  1. 06 

Costa  Rica _  1.  04 

Nicaragua _  .  95 

Guatemala _  .  81 

Venezuela - •  76 

El  Salvador _  •  75 

Haiti _  •  71 

Panama _  .  62 

Argentina _  .  53 

British  Honduras -  .  49 

Bolivia _  .  10 

Honduras _  •  10 

6  “(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

“Country  Per  centum 

Australia - 4.  00 

Republic  of  China _  1.  66 

India _  1.  60 

South  Africa _  .  73 

Fiji _  .  60 

Thailand _  .  49 

Mauritius _  .  35 

Swaziland _  .  15 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  15 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  15 

7  “  (4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each  subsequent 

8  calendar  year,  for  Ireland,  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 

9  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar;  and  for  the  calendar  year 
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1968  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  the  Bahama 
Islands,  in  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  obtains  such  assur¬ 
ances  from  each  such  country  as  he  ma}^  deem  appropriate 
prior  to  January  1  of  each  such  calendar  year  that  the  quota 
for  such  year  will  be  filled  Avith  sugar  produced  in  such 
country.” 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),and  (f)  are  hereby  amended 
and  subsection  (g)  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 
“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for  Cuba  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such 
quota  shall  be  prorated  as  follows : 

“  (i)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba 
at  a  determination  up  to  and  including  the  amount 
of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  imder  section 
201  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries 
named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein;  and,  in 
addition, 

“  (ii)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld  from 


Cuba  at  a  determination  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
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ten  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201, 
shall  he  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named 
in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  that  are 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein. 

“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  he  permitted. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota 
so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (other  than 
any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  or  suspended)  on 
the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as 
defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
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by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation 
from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in 
effect  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided,,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or 
may  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  In  authorizing  the  importation 
of  such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for  dollars 
additional  quantities  of  United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers 
under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same 
calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  increase  in 
requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this  sub¬ 
section. 
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“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the 
importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  he  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States, 

“  (3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country 
for  any  of  the  years  following  a  period  of  twenty-four 
months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign 
country  fails,  subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established 
for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  (A)  the  quota  established  under  section  202 
(b) ,  and  the  quotas  established  under  sections 
202  (c)  and  202  (d)  (1)  for  any  country  having  a 
quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  of  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  shall  be 
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reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which 
such  country  failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar;  and 

“(B)  the  quota  established  under  section  202 
(c)  and  section  202(d)  (1)  for  any  such  coun¬ 
try  having  a  quota  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  two  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  or  more  shall  be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i) 
the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such 
quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota 
was  not  filled  were  less  than  130  per  centum  of  such 
quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  under  either  subpara¬ 
graphs  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of 
such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring 
IT.R.  11135 - 2 
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thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  events) , 
of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or 
other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported 
sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota 
for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (ii)  the  reduction  in  quota  for  any 
country  having  a  quota  established  under  section 
202(c)  and  section  202  (d)  (1)  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year  of  two  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  or  more  shall  be  limited,  if  the 
quota  for  any  such  country  on  July  1  of  the  year 
in  which  such  quota  was  not  filled  is  less 
than  130  per  centum  of  its  quota  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year,  to  the  larger  of  (1)  the 
amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less 
than  115  per  centum  of  the  quotas  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  or  (2)  the  amount  by  which  its 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
such  quota  was  not  filled  were  less  than  such  quota 
on  July  1. 

“  (5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  re- 
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quirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section 
204  of  this  Act.  Tor  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and 
the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) . 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota 
or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  (B)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of  Cuba  under 
subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section,  diplomatic  relations 
have  been  resumed  by  the  United  States,  such  quota  shall 
be  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  finds  appropriate: 
Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be 
restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year  following  such  find¬ 
ing  by  the  President.  The  temporary  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“  (f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this 
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Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction 
exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 
domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country 
and  the  quantity  authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country 
under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 
such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
domestic  area  or  foreign  country  listed  in  section  202  (c) 
(3)  (A)  will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to 
it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the 
deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
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remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries:  Provided,  That  any  deficit  resulting  from 
the  inability  of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  he 
allocated  to  the  other  member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum 
per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum 
equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  202  hears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota 
and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled 
amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (3)  (A) 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c) 
(3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion 
such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  with 
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1  a  quota  established  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) 

2  or  section  202  (c)  (4)  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 

3  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 

4  Kepublic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount 

5  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and 

6  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 

7  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (3) 

8  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun- 

9  tries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 

10  maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 

11  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 

12  centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  sub- 

13  section  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip- 

14  pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun- 

15  tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Sec- 

16  reta.ry  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  un- 

17  able  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  for  any  country 

18  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) ,  he  shall  allocate  such 

19  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  so  listed  on  the  basis  of  the 

20  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  de- 

21  termines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 

22  the  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  (3)  (B)  can  fill  all  of 

23  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 

24  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is 

25  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated 
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1  to  any  country  whose  quota  has  been  suspended  or  withheld 

2  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secre- 

3  tary  shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate 

4  deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  im- 

5  portation  during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any 

6  deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allo- 

7  cated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding 

8  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President 

9  determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest, 

10  any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise  he  allocated  to 

11  countries  listed  in  section  202  (c)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or 

12  more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis 

13  as  the  President  finds  appropriate. 

14  “  (b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 

15  any  foreign  country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 

16  by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 

17  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided, 

18  That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 

19  the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot 

20  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202 

21  (d)(4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 

22  force  majeure.” 

23  Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S,  as 

24  amended,  is  amended,  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  third 

25  sentence  thereof  the  following  two  new  sentences:  “The 
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1  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 

2  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  any  calendar 

3  year  after  1966  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in 

4  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market- 

5  ings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allot- 

6  ment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  neces- 

7  sary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation  during  each  of  the  first 

8  two  years  of  operation  of  a  new  sugarcane  processing  facility 

9  or  mill  that  begins  the  production  of  sugar  from  sugarcane 

10  for  the  first  time  after  the  calendar  year  1966.  The  Secre- 

11  tary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota 

12  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of 

13  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past 

14  marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  establishing 

15  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is 

16  necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  non- 

17  affiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  or  any  processor 

18  of  sugarcane  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable 

19  carryover  of  sugar  in  relation  to  other  processors  in  the 

20  area:  Provided,  That  the  marketing  allotment  of  any  such 

wflo  *io  lateflgib  qo'io.ol  crib  wu  piiduti  jfong  Lh)  fb)  IS 

21  processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  pro- 

22  vision  above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons, 

23  raw  value,  and  the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of 

24  sugarcane  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  provision  above 

25  an  allotment  equal  to  the  effective  inventory  of  sugar  of  such 
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processor  on  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  made,  except  that  the  marketing  allotment  for 
1965  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane,  other  than  a  processor- 
refiner,  who  had  a  physical  inventory  of  sugar  on  January  1, 
1964,  equal  to  55  per  centum  or  more  of  his  1963  crop  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  increased  by  an  additional  six  thousand 
two  hundred  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value:  Provided, 
further,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allotments 
made  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  and  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  areas  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be 
limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  area  for  each  calendar  year.”;  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction 
in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed 
by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as  re¬ 
duced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allotment 
in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any  allot¬ 
ment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
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1  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 

2  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Eico  of  any  sugar-cOntain- 

3  ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 

4  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 

5  quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 

6  brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 

7  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided,  That  the 

8  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 

9  area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 

10  average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually 

11  imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  con- 

12  secutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or 

13  bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

14  “  (b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 

15  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 

16  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Eico,  of  any  sugar- 

17  containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 

18  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there 

19  are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring- 

20  ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years, 

21  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported 

22  or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan- 

23  tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 

24  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 

25  provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
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1  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 

2  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

3  “  (c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 

4  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 

5  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Eico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing 

6  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 

7  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 

8  tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of 

9  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to 

10  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 

11  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its 

12  ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 

13  or  Puerto  Eico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  im- 

14  portations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packag- 

15  ing,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in 
lb  the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to 

17  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing 

18  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 

19  mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 

20  In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 

21  retary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  sec- 

22  tion  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

23  Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 

24  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

25  “(d)  Hot  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
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and  twenty  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  may  he  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar. 

“  (e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  and  Panama  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland  and  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.” 

'Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof 
the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year”. 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop 
year  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 
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beets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding 
crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  year,  only 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public 
hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its 
quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall 
establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1,  1965,  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  susperseded.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  production 
on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  proc¬ 
essed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within 
proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 
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(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 
1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(A)”  after  the  figure  (3)  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the  following  subparagraph  (B)  : 

“(B)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  mainland  cane  industry  by  a  new 
sugarcane  processing  facility,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
reserve  each  crop  year  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  an 
amount  of  acreage  estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  from  the  acreage  which  would 
he  allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  for  each  of  three  consecutive  crop  years  beginning 
not  earlier  than  the  year  immediately  following  the  first  cal¬ 
endar  year  after  1965  for  which  the  Secretary’s  determination 
of  requirements  of  consumers  pursuant  to  section  201  exceeds 
ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value :  Pro- 
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vided,  That  the  quantity  allocated  to  the  mainland  cane 


sugar  area  for  such  calendar  year  pursuant  to  section  202 
(a)  (2)  (A)  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  acreage  so  reserved  for  each  of 
the  three  consecutive  crop  years  shall  be  distributed  for  each 
such  crop  year  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can 
be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage 
allocation  for  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares  deter¬ 
mined  by  him,  on  the  condition  that  the  sugarcane  produced 
on  such  farms  shall  be  delivered  for  each  of  such  three  con¬ 
secutive  crop  years  to  the  new  processing  facility  in  the 
locality  to  which  reserve  acreage  is  committed  as  hereafter 
provided.  The  Secretary  shall  commit  the  reserve  acreage 
estimated  by  him  to  yield  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  of  the  three  consecutive  crop 
years  to  the  locality  determined  by  him  to  receive  the 
reserve,  and  such  commitment  of  reserve  shall  be  irrevocable 
upon  issuance  of  the  determination  of  such  commitment 
by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  processing  facility  has  not  proceeded  in  substantial 
accordance  with  the  representations  made  to  him  as  a 
basis  for  his  determination  of  commitment  of  the  reserve 
acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance 
with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such 
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findings.  In  any  State  in  the  continental  United  States 
where  there  was  no  mill  for  commercially  processing  sugar¬ 
cane  into  sugar  in  1965,  commitment  of  reserve  acreage 
shall  be  made  to  the  locality  where  sugarcane  will  be 
delivered  from  farms  for  the  commercial  recovery  of  sugar 
by  a  sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill  which  begins 
operation  for  the  first  time.  In  determining  commitment 
of  the  reserve  acreage  and  if  proposals  are  made  to  con¬ 
struct  sugarcane  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities 
where  sugarcane  production  is  scheduled  to  commence  in 
the  same  year  or  succeeding  years,  the  Secretary  shall  base 
his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital 
commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugarcane,  the  lack  of 
proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replace¬ 
ment  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  The  com¬ 
mitment  of  reserve  acreage  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  investigation,  the  publication  of  notice  and 
such  informal  public  hearings,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  under  the  prevailing  circumstances.” 

(4)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  “In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined”. 
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(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  new  para¬ 
graphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  for  farm  operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year, 
because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 
such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
operators  (or  farms) ,  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 
to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such 
reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967, 
and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to 
yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  nonaffiliated  single 
plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity  of 
sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  be 
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allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  for  the  1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total  acre¬ 
age  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  relieve 
hardship  on  the  part  of  producers  who  planted  sugarcane 
for  the  first  time  for  harvest  in  the  crop  years  1964  and 
1965  and  in  allocating  such  acreage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  amount  by  which  the  acreage  of 
sugarcane  in  1965  exceeds  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
1965  crop:  with  first  consideration  in  allocating  such  acre¬ 
age  to  farms  on  which  the  1965  crop  proportionate  share 
has  been  overplanted  by  more  than  200  per  centum  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  proportionate  shares  of  such 
farms  up  to  the  acreage  growing:  Provided,  That  acreage 
allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the 
1965  crop.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  11.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto: 
“The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities, 
and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  re- 
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1  ceive  payments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided ,  That 

2  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 

3  Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 

4  thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 

5  carrying  out  such  program.” 

6  (2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 

7  amended  bv  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 

8  “During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions 

9  of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 

10  shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 

11  meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 

12  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal- 

13  culated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act. 

14  Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub- 

15  lished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  im- 

16  port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota 

17  year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota 

18  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 

19  for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in 

20  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 

21  reduced  as  provided  in  section  202  (d)  (4)  of  this  Act: 

22  Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be 

23  reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 

24  and  reestablished  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits 
are  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this 
Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  ( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property 
or  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  United  States 
citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  mainte¬ 
nance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have 
the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing 
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1  ownership  or  control  of  such  property  or  business  enterprise 

2  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multi- 

3  lateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 

4  is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business  en- 

5  terprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six 

6  months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above 

7  categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy 

8  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  inter- 

9  national  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  the 

10  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or 

11  business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  other- 

12  wise  seized  or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions, 

13  conditions  or  breaches  of  such  international  agreements,  as 

14  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
1^  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute 
lb  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures 

17  under  which  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be 

18  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners 

19  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  following 

20  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  pro- 

21  ration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  under  this 

22  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 

23  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  he  allo- 

24  cated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  sec- 

25  tion  204  of  this  Act.” 
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(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  hy 
striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  12.  Section  4501  (b)  (relating  to  termination  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  hy  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1965.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1966. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  October  13,  1965. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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89th  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

1  Report 

1st  Session  f 

[  No.  909 

-  - 1 

SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 


October  18,  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 
Filed  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  October  18,  1965 


Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 
MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  11135] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R,. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  and 
competitive  domestic  sugar  industry;  to  assure  adequate  sugar  sup¬ 
plies  for  consumers  at  reasonable  prices;  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
through  December  31,  1971,  and  to  fix  foreign  quotas  for  1966  and 
1967;  to  increase  quotas  for  domestic  producing  areas;  to  establish 
quotas  for  foreign  suppliers;  and  to  provide  for  the  temporary  filling 
of  the  quota  reserved  for  Cuba. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  substituted  for  the  House  bill,  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  administration,  context  of  S.  2567,  with  the  following  major 

modifications:  _  .  , 

1.  Foreign  sugar  quotas  are  to  be  distributed  for  a  2-year  peiiocl 

only  (1966-67)  as  provided  below; 
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Distribution  of  foreign  quotas 

(A)  For  the  following  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


Mexico _ 1 - __ - 390,  135 

Dominican  Republic _  422,  512 

Brazil _  272,  013 

Peru _  272,  013 

British  West  Indies _  122,  017 

Ecuador _  49,  770 

Colombia _ 27,  829 

Costa  Rica _ L-. _ ■_ - — •___■ - -  34,7.86 

Nicaragua _  40,  672 

Guatemala _  35,  321 

Venezuela _ __ _ _ —  r -  2,  676 

El  Salvador _ _ _ -  17,  125 

Haiti _ _ _ L _ 1 _  18,731 

Panama _ : _ _  _ _ _ _  14,  449 

Argentina _ 63,  685 

British  Honduras _  4,  281 


Subtotal _  1,  788,  015 


(B)  For  the  following  countries: 

Australia _ 1. _ _ _  162,  152 

Republic  of  China _  67,  431 

India _ _ _ _ i _  64,861 

South  Africa _ ____L: _  66,  584 

Fiji _  35,  489 

French  West  Indies _ __, _  42,  970 

Mauritius _ - _  14,  985 

Swaziland _ i _ : _  6,  081 

Southern  Rhodesia _ ' _  6,  081 

Ireland _  2,  141 

Belgium _ .• _ _ ._ _  1,  605 

Turkey _ _ _ 1_\ _  1,605 


Subtotal _  471,  985 


Total _ _ _  2,260,000 


2.  Foreign  countries  would  be  required  to  give  commitments  in 
advance  that  their  quotas  would  be  filled. 

3.  The  effective  date  for  the  apportionment  of  deficits  was  made 
January  1,  1966. 

4.  The  authority  given  the  President  to  suspend  the  cpiota  for  any 
foreign  country  that  expropriates  property  of  the  United  States  1 
(sec.  11(4)  of  the  House  bill)  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  bill. 

5.  A  provision  creating  a  national  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  25,000 
tons  of  sugar  would  be  established  in  the  beet  area  for  certain  hardship 
cases — additional  marketing  quota  would  be  available  to  certain 
processors  and  additional  acreage  would  be  available  to  certain  pro¬ 
ducers.  (This  modification  is  similar  to  provisions  in  secs.  5  and  10 
of  the  House  bill.) 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

A.  Operation  of  the  Sugar  Act 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry,  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  for 
consumers  at  fair  prices,  and  to  promote  international  trade.  These 
three  objectives  are  achieved  through  the  adjustment  of  the  supplies 
of  sugar  that  may  be  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  significant  amount  of  sugar  would  be  grown  in 
the  continental  United  States  if  American  producers  had  to  compete 
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on  the  open  world  market  with  sugar  produced  with  cheap  tropical 
labor  or  under  subsidy  in  other  countries. 

Therefore,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 


Government — for  defense  and  strategic  reasons— to 
the  United  States  the  ability  to  produce  a  substantia 
sugar  requirements.  Sugar  is  a  vital  food  needec 


promote  within 
portion  of  our 
by  American 

consumers,  the  supply  of  which  worldwide  has  been  alternately 
scarce  or  in  surplus. 

Until  1934  protection  was  afforded  to  our  sugar  producers  solely 
through  the  tariff.  The  tariff  (formerly  2.5  cents  per  pound  but 
now  0.625  cent  per  pound)  did  assist  the  domestic  producers,  but  it 
still  left  them  exposed  to  price  fluctuations  of  the  world  sugar  market. 
Moreover,  it  increased  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers  without  assuring 
them  adequate  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

A  quota  system  which  prorated  domestic  consumption  among 
producers  in  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries  was 
enacted  into  law  in  1934.  This  quota  system  was  revised  in  1937 
and  again  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

A  tax  of  0.53  cent  per  pound  is  imposed  on  all  sugar  manufactured 
or  imported  into  the  United  States.  Payments  are  made  to  domestic 
producers  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  at  a  rate  which  ranges  from  80 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  recoverable  sugar  produced  on  small 
farms  to  as  little  as  30  cents  per  hundredweight  of  production  in 
excess  of  30,000  tons  on  large  farms.  To  qualify  for  payments  under 
the  program,  producers  must  comply  with  production  restrictions, 
pay  fan’  wages  to  workers,  and  not  employ  child  labor  and,  if  they 
are  also  processors,  pay  fair  prices  for  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets. 
Revenue  from  the  tax  on  sugar  has  exceeded  payments  to  domestic 
growers  during  each  of  the  years  under  the  program.  Since  1937 
the  excess  has  totaled  about  $550  million. 

There  is  no  price  fixing  in  the  program,  but  the  U.S.  price  in  the 
market  place  is  kept  within  a  desirable  range  by  the  management  of 
supply  in  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  determine  how  much  sugar  will  be 
needed  to  meet  continental  U.S.  requirements  during  each  calendar 
year.  The  determination  is  made  late  in  one  year  for  the  following 
year  and  may  be  revised  as  the  needs  change.  It  establishes  the 
quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be  marketed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year. 

After  the  Secretary  has  determined  overall  requirements,  domestic 
and  specified  foreign  producing  areas  supplying  the  United  States 
with  sugar  are  assigned  quotas  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  bill,  as  reported,  preserves  the  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  and  strengthens  the  program  by  recognizing  recent  changes  in 
the  sugar  situation  and  adapting  the  act  accordingly. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  fostered  increased  sugar  consumption  while 
maintaining  reasonable  prices  for  American  consumers.  Under  the 
program,  consumption  has  increased  from  6,574,000  tons  in  1934  to  an 
estimated  10  million  tons  in  1965.  Per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  three  times  the  per  capita  consumption  around  the 
world.  American  consumers  enjoy  lower  prices  for  sugar  than  con¬ 
sumers  in  virtually  all  nations  that  do  not  produce  their  entire  sugar 
needs.  On  January  1,  1965,  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  averaged  11.64  cents,  in  France  12.6  cents,  Italy  16 
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cents,  Japan  14.2  cents,  United  Kingdom  11.1  cents,  West  Germany  14 
cents,  Sweden  15  cents,  and  Yugoslavia  13.3  cents. 

B.  The  Sugar  Crisis 

The  world’s  sugar  economy  has  been  disrupted  in  the  last  few 
years  far  more  than  in  any  other  peacetime  period  in  the  last  40  years. 
During  the  fifties  and  for  a  year  or  two  afterward,  rising  income 
throughout  the  world  brought  about  expansion  of  sugar  consumption 
at  about  double  the  rate  of  population  growth,  which  itself  was  quite 
high.  Meanwhile,  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  replanting  of  eanefields 
in  Cuba  was  largely  neglected.  Then,  in  1961  the  authorities  in 
Cuba,  which  for  generations  had  been  the  world’s  sugar  bowl,  decided 
to  diversify  the  economy.  As  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  all  of  the 
sugarcane  then  growing  was  cut  in  preparation  for  the  planting  of 
other  crops.  Traditionally,  Cuba  had  followed  the  practice  of  storing 
sugar  not  only  in  the  warehouses  but  also  in  most  years  as  sugarcane 
carried  over  in  the  field  from  year  to  year.  By  destroying  her  cane- 
fields  Cuba  effectively  eliminated  a  large  part  of  the  world’s  sugar 
reserves. 

The  Cuban  decision  resulted  in  a  very  large  1961  crop  but  in  much 
larger  production  losses  for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  Meanwhile, 
the  1962  and  1963  European  beet  sugar  crops  were  well  below  normal 
partly  because  of  production  restrictions  in  the  first  year  but  mostly 
because  of  poor  weather.  The  impact  of  all  these  events  was  dramatic. 
World  inventories  of  sugar  fell  from  a  record  level  of  16  million  tons  in 
September  1961  to  only  10  million  tons  in  September  1964,  barely 
enough  for  2  months’  consumption.  This  sharp  decline  in  sugar 
reserves  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  high  prices  during  the  period 
of  stock  depletion  had  substantial  restrinaing  effects  on  world  sugar 
consumption.  In  fact  there  was  no  growth  whatever  in  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  2  years  preceding  September  1964. 

1.  Effect  on  Prices. — The  drastic  changes  in  the  supply  and  demand 
pattern  for  sugar  was  promptly  reflected  in  prevailing  price  levels. 
The  world  raw  sugar  price  rose  from  an  average  of  2l/2  cents  per  pound 
in  the  first  half  of  1962  to  more  than  12  cents  per  pound  in  May  and 
again  in  November  of  1963.  It  has  since  fallen  to  an  average  of  less 
than  2%  cents  for  the  current  year,  and  in  September  1965  was  as 
low  or  1.65  cents. 

High  prices  in  the  world  market  also  affected  the  U.S.  price.  During 
the  period  from  February  1963  to  June  1964  the  price  of  raw  sugar, 
duty  paid  at  New  York,  averaged  S  cents  per  pound.  Although  on  a 
comparable  basis,  this  was  1  %  cents  per  pound  below  the  average  of 
the  world  market,  it  was  also  IK  cents  above  the  usual  price  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  summer  of  1964,  sugar  has  been  in  ample 
supply.  In  June  1964  the  world  price  dropped  below  the  domestic 
price  for  the  first  time  in  15  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  domestic 
price  itself  fell  slightly  below  its  customary  level  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  For  1965,  the  domestic  price,  which  has  averaged  6.73 
cents  per  pound,  has  been  in  line  with  the  price  contemplated  in  the 
Sugar  Act. 

2.  Effect  on  production. — The  developments  just  described  affected 
production  plans  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sugar  production  had  not  been  restricted  in  any  domestic  produc¬ 
ing  area  from  1961  through  1964,  except  temporarily  with  respect  to 
the  1963  mainland  sugarcane  crop.  In  light  of  this  freedom  to  plant, 
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production  expanded  rapidly  in  the  mainland  sugarbeet  and  sugar¬ 
cane  areas.  Both  areas  were  able  to  meet  their  quotas  during  the 
period  of  sugar  scarcity  and  to  add  substantially  to  their  inventories. 
The  availability  of  domestically  produced  sugar  and  the  cooperation 
of  numerous  foreign  suppliers  in  letting  us  have  sugar  at  a  financial 
sacrifice  to  them  substantially  tempered  the  impact  of  the  worldwide 
shortage  on  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States.  This  benefited  sugar 
consumers.  Unfortunately,  the  extra  sugar  produced  in  the  main¬ 
land  cane  and  beet  areas  could  not  then  and  still  cannot  be  sold  under 
the  Sugar  Act  because  of  quota  limitations.  This  means  that  both 
the  mainland  producing  areas  are  left  with  large  inventories  of  sugar 
produced  at  the  urging  of  the  Government,  and  in  some  instances  with 
Government  financial  aid.  These  areas  could  not  market  any  of  their 
extra  production  in  either  1963  or  1964  and  it  has  become  essential 
that  the  surplus  inventories  be  worked  down  in  an  orderly  fashion 
over  a  period  of  years,  commencing  with  1965. 

k  When  sugar  was  in  short  supply,  production  expanded  more  quickly 

'  in  the  United  St  ates  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  he  United 
States  also  was  the  first  country  to  cut  back  production  after  the  crisis 
was  over.  Both  of  the  U.S.  mainland  sugar  crops — beets  and  cane 
are  restricted  this  year.  Sugarcane  acreage  has  been  cut  13  percent 
below  the  1964  level  and  sugarbeet  acreage  5  percent.  Since  acreage 
is  guaranteed  under  the  statute  to  reserve  acreage  growers  in  the 
localities  where  new  sugarbeet  factories  have  been  constructed,  the 
5-percent  cut  for  the  sugarbeet  area  as  a  whole  necessitated  an  aver¬ 
age  cut  of  10  percent  for  all  other  growers  who  had  produced  sugar- 
beets  prior  to  this  year.  Despite  the  production  cutbacks,  inventories, 
will  remain  very  large  in  both  areas  and  further  production  cutbacks 
may  be  needed. 

Production  throughout  the  world  has  within  the  last  year  increased 
markedly.  With  lower  prices,  world  consumption  once  again  has. 
started  to  climb,  yet  the  current  1964-65  crop,  estimated  at  a  record 
70  million  tons,  is  so  large  that  probably  about  7  million  tons  will  be 
added  to  inventories.  Next  year’s  crop  of  sugar  throughout  the  world 
also  is  expected  to  be  very  large  and  inventories  may  continue  to  grow. 

^  THE  COMMITTEE  BILL 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  retains  many  of 
the  features  of  previous  legislation  and  of  the  House  bill.  It  provides 
a  balanced  approach  to  the  needs  of  all  groups  affected  by  the  Sugar 
Act:  consumers,  domestic  producers,  foreign  suppliers,  and  the  cane 
sugar  refining  industry. 

A.  Consumer  protection 

Particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  consumers. 
First,  both  the  mainland  cane  and  the  domestic  beet-producing  areas 
are  given  larger  quotas,  thus  permitting  more  of  our  domestically 
produced  sugar  to  be  marketed  during  the  term  of  the  act.  Second, 
quotas  would  be  allocated  to  foreign  countries  generally  on  the  basis 
of  their  demonstrated  willingness  and  ability  to  service  our  market 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  and  even  in  the  face  of  financial 
sacrifice.  Thus,  the  committee  bill  allocates  most  foreign  quotas  in 
accordance  with  performance  in  supplying  us  when  sugar  was  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  during  1963  and  1964  and  higher  prices  were  available 
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in  other  markets.  The  committee  believes  that  this  method  of  allocat¬ 
ing  quotas  is  the  best  means  of  assuring  the  needed  level  of  imports 
not  only  during  extended  periods  when  the  United  States  is  a  premium 
price  market  but  also  in  the  exceptional  periods  when  higher  prices 
could  be  obtained  by  selling  on  the  world  market  to  other  countries, 
by  fixing  the  bulk  of  foreign  quotas  on  performance  in  such  a  crisis 
as  existed  in  1963  and  1964,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  our 
consumers  are  afforded  the  greatest  possible  protection  in  the  event 
of  future  sugar  catastrophes.  Exporting  countries  would  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  continue  to  service  our  market  at  all  times  because  nonper¬ 
formance  in  any  year  would  be  grounds  for  reducing  then-  quota  in 
future  years. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  the  two  mainland  sugar-producing 
areas  should  carry  significantly  larger  inventories  than  was  customary 
prior  to  the  sugar  shortage  period.  The  committee  is  strongly  of  the 
view  that  such  higher  inventories  are  needed  in  order  to  service 
adequately  the  higher  quotas  established  for  such  areas  and  in  order  to 
provide  a  greater  reservoir  of  sugar  supplies  which  may  be  needed  on 
short  notice  to  help  fulfill  consumer  needs.  The  committee  recognizes 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  pinpointing  the  specific  percentages  of 
quotas  for  these  areas  which  should  be  held  as  “effective”  inventories 
on  January  1  of  a  quota  year  under  varying  crop  and  market  condi¬ 
tions.  An  effective  inventory  amounting  to  about  75  percent  of  the 
beet  area  quota  historically  has  been  held  by  the  beet  industry  on 
January  1.  The  committee  believes  that  this  is  too  low  a  percentage 
and  that  normally  the  appropriate  amount  should  be  within  the  range 
of  82  to  90  percent  for  the  beet  sugar  industry  as  a  whole.  When 
Louisiana  produced  the  major  portion  of  the  mainland  cane  area’s 
quota,  the  practice  was  to  carry  over  a  rather  small  effective  inventory. 
Now  that  production  in  Florida  represents  a  substantial  part  of  the 
mainland  cane  area’s  quota,  the  committee  believes  that  a  larger 
effective  inventory  is  necessary.  As  in  the  case  of  the  beet  area,  it  is 
difficult  to  specify  the  exact  percentage  of  inventory  which  should 
be  held  in  any  given  quota  year  under  varying  crop  and  market 
conditions,  but  it  is  the  committee’s  view  that  an  effective  inventory 
of  60  to  70  percent  on  January  1  is  proper  under  most  conditions  for 
the  mainland  cane  area. 

B.  Extra  marketing  for  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas 

Mainland  producers  would  in  effect  receive  an  advance  on  market 
growth  to  enable  them  to  work  off  their  sugar  inventories  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  with  only  moderate  further  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  two  mainland  areas  would  receive  quota  increases 
totaling  580,000  tons  beginning  this  year  at  a  consumption  level  of 
9.7  million  tons.  Of  this,  375,000  tons  are  allocated  to  the  beet  area, 
and  the  remaining  205,000  tons  is  destined  for  the  mainland  cane 
area.  Their  quotas  would  then  remain  constant  at  all  levels  of  national 
sugar  consumption  between  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons  before  again 
being  accorded  participation  in  market  growth.  Consumption  is 
expected  to  exceed  10.4  million  tons  after  1970. 

C.  Foreign  country  quotas 

Initially,  the  increase  in  domestic  quotas  would  entail  a  reduction 
of  imports  from  the  level  established  by  the  1962  amendment  to  the 
act.  However,  all  market  growth  would  go  to  foreign  countries  until 
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consumption  reached  10.4  million  tons  annually,  at  which  time  the 
balance  between  domestic  and  foreign  quotas  under  the  present  law 
would  be  virtually  reestablished.  Experience  indicates  that  supplying 
foreign  countries  as  a  group  can  be  expected  to  recover  their  share  of 
the  market  by  1971.  They  would  also  be  assured  of  a  price  which 
usually  includes  a  substantial  premium.  Thus,  under  the  committee 
bill  foreign  countries  would  achieve  both  volume  and  price  protection. 

The  domestic  price  during  the  period  of  world  scarcity  could  not 
have  been  held  below  the  exorbitant  world  price  level  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cooperation  of  many  of  our  foreign  suppliers.  Each  of  them 
that  sold  us  sugar  during  1963  and  1964  sustained  substantial  financial 
losses  by  doing  so.  At  no  other  time  during  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act 
has  the  domestic  price  been  at  so  great  a  discount.  The  allocation  of 
foreign  quotas  as  provided  by  the  committee  bill  in  most  instances 
recognizes  the  cooperation  of  our  supplying  countries.  Quotas  are 
allocated  essentially  on  the  basis  that  each  country  contributed  to- 
k  ward  our  sugar  needs  in  1963  and  1964  but  with  the  latter  year  given 
*  double  weighting.  The  reason  for  double  credit  for  1964  shipments  is 
clear.  Although  our  foreign  suppliers  sustained  a  price  discount  on 
their  imports  to  the  United  States  in  1963,  the  price  disadvantage  to 
them  was  much  greater  in  December  1963  and  January  1964,  when  they 
committed  themselves  to  supply  our  1964  sugar  needs.  Furthermore, 
when  1964  supplies  were  committed  in  the  last  weeks  of  1963  and  the 
first  weeks  of  1964,  sugar  was  far  scarcer  than  in  early  1963  when  that 
year’s  imports  were  committed. 

D.  Impact  on  cane  sugar  refineries 

The  market  for  refined  cane  sugar  initially  would  be  curtailed  under 
the  bill  as  compared  to  present  law  because  of  the  increase  in  the  quota 
for  beet  sugar,  which  is  produced  from  sugarbeets  in  a  single  operation. 
However,  cane  sugar  refiners’  share  of  the  market  would  increase  more 
rapidly  under  the  bill  than  under  existing  law  since  all  market  growth 
would  be  assigned  to  foreign  countries  until  consumption  exceeded 
10.4  million  tons.  Sugar  from  foreign  countries  is  the  principal  raw 
material  for  our  cane  sugar  refiners.  As  sugar  consumption  increases 
during  the  period  of  the  extension,  refiners’  volume  of  business  would 
be  larger  than  the  average  for  recent  years,  and  by  the  end  of  1971  it 
:)  is  expected  that  refiners’  proportionate  share  of  the  market  would  be 
virtually  as  large  as  under  the  present  law. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  DESCRIPTION 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  extends  the  act 
for  5  years  to  December  31,  1971,  and  would  generally  become  effective 
January  1,  1965.  It  also  fixes  foreign  quotas  for  a  2-year  period 
1966  and  1967. 

■Section  2.  Consumption  estimate 

The  primary  device  for  controlling  the  supply  of  sugar  is  the  con- 
sumption  estimate.  Section  2  provides  that  the  determination  of 
consumer  requirements  be  made  by  the  Secretary  during  the  last  3 
months  in  each  year  (rather  than  in  December  under  the  present  law) 
for  the  succeeding  year,  and  that  he  use  as  a  basis  for  the  determination 
the  quantity  of  sugar  distributed  for  consumption  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  September  30  (rather  than  October  31).  This 
change  is  needed  to  provide  time  for  establishing  quarterly  limitations 
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on  imports  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  (as  authorized  by  sec.  3  of  the 
bill)  if  such  action  is  necessary  to  stabilize  sugar  prices. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  price 
stability  which  the  Congress  intended  under  section  201  of  the  act  has 
not  been  consistently  achieved.  It  is  the  committee’s  view  that 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  annual  consumption  estimate  should 
be  made  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  achieve  price  stability  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  target  price  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  price 
relationship  formula  outlined  in  section  201  and  that  the  Secretary’s 
responsibility  to  make  such  adjust  ments  applies  equally  to  price  levels 
above  and  below  the  target  price.  In  indicating  that  adjustments 
in  the  consumption  estimate  be  made  from  time  to  time,  the  committee 
is  not  suggesting  that  the  Secretary  seek  to  pinpoint  the  New  York 
daily  raw  sugar  pi  ice  but  rather  that  he  seek  to  achieve  and  consist¬ 
ently  to  maintain  the  approximate  target  price  throughout  the  quota 
year. 

Section  3.  Quotas 

Section  3  establishes  quotas. 

A.  Domestic  quotas.— For  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  quotas  are  fixed  at  3,025,000  and  1,100,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  respectively,  instead  of  2,650,000  and  895,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  under  present  law.  Quotas  for  these  areas 
would  be  increased  only  when  consumption  requirements  are  in 
excess  of  10,400,000  short  tons.  They  would  be  increased  by  65 
percent  of  the  excess  over  10,400,000  short  tons.  Conversely,  they 
would  be  decreased  by  65  percent  of  the  amount  consumption  require¬ 
ments  are  less  than  9,700,000  short  tons.  The  quotas  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  remain  unchanged  from  present 
law.  The  basic  quotas  assigned  to  domestic  areas  would  be  increased 
by  580,000  tons  under  the  bill  as  indicated  in  the  following  comparison 
of  existing  quotas: 

[In  short  tons] 


Area 

Present 

legislation 

Bill  as 
reported 

Domestic  beet  sugar . 

2, 650, 000 
895, 000 
1, 110, 000 
1,140, 000 
15, 000 

3, 025, 000 
1,100,000 
1,110,000 
1,140, 000 
15, 000 

Mainland  cane  sugar . . 

Hawaii .  . . . 

Puerto  Rico _ _ _ 

Virgin  Islands . . . 

Total _ _ _ _ 

5, 810, 000 

6, 390, 000 

The  domestic  quota  provisions  of  the  committee  bill  are  identical  to 
the  corresponding  features  of  the  House  bill. 

B.  The  Philippines. — The  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
is  not  changed  by  the  bill.  It  remains  at  1,050,000  short  tons,  raw 
value.  However,  for  the  first  time  the  Philippines  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  share  in  growth  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market.  Under  the  bill 
there  would  be  added  to  the  basic  Philippines  quota  10.86  percent  of 
the  amount,  not  exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which 
the  determination  of  consumption  requirements  for  the  United  States 
exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  This  change,  together  with 
the  new  rules  for  allocating  deficits,  recognizes  the  Philippines  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  supplies  during  our  sugar  crisis. 
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C.  Other  joreign  countries. — Section  3  also  provides  specified 
percentage  prorations  (based  on  contributions  to  our  import  needs 
in  1963  and  1964,  generally  with  single  weighting  for  1963  and  double 
weighting  for  1964)  for  named  countries  subject  to  special  limitations 
on  growth  for  Australia,  Belgium,  the  French  West  Indies,  and  South 
Africa;  proration  of  the  Cuban  quota  reserve  also  would  be  made  on 
a  similar  basis  to  such  named  countries;  and  any  foreign  quota  or 
part  thereof  suspended  by  the  President  would  be  prorated  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

The  total  quantities  allocated  to  foreign  countries  are  identical 
under  both  the  committee  bill  and  the  House  bill.  The  pattern  of 
distribution  among  countries  is  different,  and  under  the  committee  bill, 
the  foreign  quotas  apply  for  only  2  years— 1966  and  1967.  The  2-year 
extension  for  the  foreign  quotas  provided  by  the  committee  bill 
(rather  than  6  years  as  under  the  House  bill)  is  undertaken  because 
of  lack  of  opportunity  to  make  an  exhaustive  study.  The  foreign 
^quotas  approved  in  the  bill  are  not  intended,  in  any  way,  to  commit 
'  the  United  States  to  give  any  foreign  nation  a  permanent  quota. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  acquire  limited  quantities  of 
sugar  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  from  foreign  countries  if  he 
determines  such  quantities  cannot  as  a  practical  matter  be  obtained 
by  allocation  as  quotas  to  quota  countries.  This  provision,  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  to  a  feature  of  the  House  bill,  should  enable  the 
Secretary  to  obtain  supplies  quickly  in  emergency  situations  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  committee  believes  that  the  need  to  invoke 
this  provision  shoidd  rarely  arise.  Full  apportionment  of  foreign 
quotas  on  a  country-by-country  basis,  together  with  the  penalty 
provisions  of  subsection  202(d)(4),  should,  in  most  instances,  insure 
that  foreign  raw  sugar  will  be  delivered  to  this  country  as  needed. 

However,  the  committee  recognizes  the  possibility  that  high  world 
market  prices  might  cause  some  foreign  producers  to  divert  sugar  to 
the  world  market  during  the  early  part  of  a  year,  thus  delaying  their 
shipments  to  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  a  later  rise  in  U.S. 
prices  or  a  later  decline  in  world  prices.  The  result  could  be  a  temporary 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  foreign  raw  sugar  offered  to  U.S.  buyers. 
In  this,  or  similar  circumstance,  subsection  202(d)(2)  would  authorize 
A  the  Secretary,  if  he  finds  that  the  regular  procedures  for  apportioning 
increased  requirements  among  quota  countries  would  not  result  in 
delivery  of  the  sugar  when  needed,  to  authorize  its  entry  from  what¬ 
ever  country  or  countries  are  prepared  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  committee  does  not  contemplate  that  this  subsection  would 
be  used  except  where  world  prices  are  so  high  or  threaten  to  become 
so  high  as  to  interfere  with  maintenance  of  the  act’s  domestic  price 
objectives  or  if  very  late  in  the  year  it  is  impractible  to  obtain  needed 
supplies  in  the  usual  manner.  _  . 

The  committee  did  not  believe  that  it  was  appropriate  to  include 
in  this  subsection  a  provision  limiting  the  Secretary’s  freedom  in  the 
emergency  situation  by  requiring  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  obtaining  sugar  from  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses.  When  this  emergency  power  would  have  to  be  utilized,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  price  stability  if  we  had  to  wait  t-o  get  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  type  envisioned  in  the  House  bill. 

Provision  is  made  for  withholding  the  Cuban  quota  during  the 
period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  for  withholding  the 
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quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country  when  the  President 
determines  such  withholding  would  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  are  prorated  as  follows : 

Distribution  of  foreign  sugar  quotas 


[Assumed  consumption  estimate  of  9,700,000  tons] 


Senate  com¬ 
mittee  bill 

House  bill 

(A)  For  the  following  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico _  . 

390, 135 
422, 512 
272, 013 
272, 013 
122,  017 
49,  770 
27, 829 
34, 786 
40,  672 
35, 321 
2,  676 
17, 125 
18, 731 
14, 449 
63,  685 
4,281 

340, 925 

340.925 

340. 925 
272, 013 
150,  397 

50,  267 
42,  970 
42, 159 
38,511 
32, 836 
30, 809 
30, 403 
28,782 
25, 134 
21,485 
19, 864 
4,054 
4,  054 

Dominican  Republic . 

Brazil _ _ 

Peru _  _ 

British  West  Indies... 

Ecuador _  _ 

Colombia . 

Costa  Rica . . 

Nicaragua..  .  ... 

Guatemala . 

Venezuela . . 

El  Salvador . 

Haiti _ 

Panama .  ... 

Argentina _ 

British  Honduras. 

Bolivia _ .  .. 

Honduras . 

Subtotal _  ... 

1, 788, 015 

1, 816, 513 

(B)  For  the  following  countries: 

Australia  .  ... 

162, 152 
67, 431 
64, 861 
66,  584 
35, 489 
42, 970 

162, 152' 
67,  293 
64,861 
29, 593 
24, 323 
42, 970 
19, 864' 
14,188 
6,081 
6,081 
6,081 

Republic  of  China . . 

India . . 

South  Africa.  _ 

Fiji 

French  West  Indies.. 

Thailand...  ... 

Mauritius . 

14, 985 
6,081 
6,081 

Swaziland _  .  . 

Southern  Rhodesia . 

Malagasy  Republic _  .. 

Ireland _ _. 

2, 141 
1,605 

1,  605 

Belgium _ 

Turkey . 

Subtotal . . 

471,985 

443, 970 

Total . . 

2, 260, 000 

2, 260, 000 

For  purposes  of  allocating  deficits,  the  French  West  Indies  are  not 
considered  to  be  a  country  within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
committee  bill  follows  the  provisions  of  existing  law  in  maintaining  the 
so-called  Cuban  reserve  quota  at  57.77  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
foreign  requirement  after  deducting  the  allowance  for  the  Philippines. 
(The  House  bill  would  have  reduced  this  Cuban  reserve  to  only  44.25 
percent.)  A  special  feature  of  the  House  bill  would  have  provided 
quotas  of  10,000  tons  for  the  Bahamas.  This  feature  was  not  included 
in  the  committee  bill. 

The  committee  gave  consideration  to  the  differing  formulas  for 
allocating  growth  among  foreign  countries  as  the  U.S.  consumption 
requirements  increased  from  9.7  to  10.4  million  tons.  There  are  only 
minor  differences  in  this  regard  between  the  House  bill  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment.  The  House  bill  would  have  permitted  practically 
all  countries,  whether  developed  or  not,  to  increase  their  quotas  at  an 
equal  rate  until  a  10  million  ton  consumption  estimate  was  reached, 
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and  after  10  million  tons  would  assign  the  Cuban  share  to  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  permit  all  to  share  equally 
in  the  remainder.  The  committee  amendment  provides  for  differ¬ 
ential  growth  rates  for  four  sets  of  countries: 

1.  French  West  Indies  and  Belgium:  No  growth. 

2.  The  Philippines:  Their  share  of  growth  is  10.86  percent 
of  increased  U.S.  consumption.  This  represents  their  share  of 
the  total  U.S.  sugar  requirements. 

3.  Australia  and  South  Africa:  Growth  only  at  the  rate  foreign 
countries  as  a  group  had  in  the  1962  act;  i.e.,  at  a  rate  equal  to 
35  percent  of  market  growth. 

4.  All  other  countries  which  participate  in  our  sugar  system 
are  underdeveloped  countries.  Their  share  in  the  growth  of 
our  market  will  grow  faster  than  the  above  countries,  first, 
because  foreign  countries  as  a  group  will  be  given  all  the  growth 
as  our  market  expands  from  9.7  to  10.4  million  tons,  and,  second, 
because  the  other  countries  noted  above  receive  proportionately 
slower  increases. 

The  committee  amendment  reflects  the  philosophy  that  the  benefits 
of  growth  of  consumption  under  our  sugar  program  should  flow  more 
to  developing  countries  than  to  developed  countries. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  quota  shall  be  established  for  any 
foreign  country,  except  Ireland,  for  the  year  following  a  24-month 
period  in  which  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  such  country 
equaled  or  exceeded  exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

D.  Reduction  of  quotas. — Also  under  section  3,  a  reduction  in  subse¬ 
quent  years’  quotas  is  required  if  any  foreign  country  fails  to  fill  its 
quota  and  allocated  deficits  in  any  year,  unless  such  failure  was  due  to 
crop  disaster  or  the  intervention  of  other  similar  events.  This 
provision  includes  a  requirement  designed  to  encourage  foreign 
countries  to  carry  reserves  of  15  percent  for  the  protection  of  our 
supplies.  Reduction  in  quotas  would  be  prorated  to  other  countries 
in  the  same  manner  as  deficits;  that  is,  47.22  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  would  go  to  the  Philippines  and  the  remainder  would 
be  allocated  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

It  is  provided  that  restoration  of  a  quota  withheld  by  the  President 
)  in  the  national  interest  (or  restoration  of  the  Cuban  reserve  share) 
would  be  as  the  President  determines,  provided  he  restores  the  entire 
quota  by  the  third  year  after  he  finds  that  such  restoration  is  no  longer 
contrary  to  the  national  interest.  Whenever  any  quota  is  reduced  to 
restore  a  quota  withheld  for  a  foreign  country  by  the  President  in  the 
national  interest,  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  consumption  require¬ 
ments,  any  amount  of  sugar  imported  or  marketed  in  excess  of  the 
reduced  quota  would  be  deducted  from  such  quota  for  the  next  year. 
These  provisions  are  identical  to  comparable  features  of  the  House  bill. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  provision,  not  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  withhold  the  quota  from 
any  foreign  country  to  the  extent  that  it  fails  to  provide  assurance  to 
the  Secretary  that  it  will  fill  its  quota  for  all  of  the  years  for  which 
such  quotas  are  authorized.  Any  part  of  a  quota  for  which  such  assur¬ 
ance  is  not  given  would  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in  the 
same  manner  as  quota  deficits.  Nothing  in  this  provision,  however, 
would  operate  to  limit  in  any  way  the  reduction  in  quotas  for  future 
years  for  failure  to  fill  quotas  by  shipment  of  the  sugar  to  this  country. 
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E.  Quarterly  limitations  on  imports. — Several  amendments  to  sections 
202  and  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  been  made  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  for  refiners.  The  act  establishes  a  delicate 
balance  among  the  various  supplying  areas  and  countries  and  this 
balance  must  be  maintained  if  the  quota  system  established  by  the 
act  is  to  work.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  determine  and  allocate 
deficits  so  as  to  assure  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  during 
the  calendar  year.  Further,  to  the  extent  then  known,  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  determine  and  allocate  deficits  not  later  than  August  1 
of  each  year. 

The  primary  tool  to  be  used  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  act  is 
adjustment  of  the  consumption  determination  under  section  201.  If 
such  adjustments  would  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Secretary,  achieve 
these  purposes,  then  under  section  3  of  the  bill,  the  Secretaiy  is 
authorized  to  impose  import  quota  limitations  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

These  limitations  may  be  imposed  only  during  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  the  calendar  year,  and  then  only  if  such  action  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act.  In  no  event  shall  such  limitations 
prevent  importation  during  the  year  of  a  country’s  entire  quota  as  well 
as  deficits  allocated  to  it.  This  provision  is  necessary  to  counteract 
the  adverse  effect  on  domestic  prices  which  could  result  from  pushing 
sugar  on  this  market  early  in  the  year  when  world  prices  are  depressed 
below  the  U.S.  price  as  they  are  at  present.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  hi  the  House  bill. 

Section  4-  Deficits 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  deficits  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  domestic  areas  and  foreign  country  quotas  would  be  divided 
between  the  Philippines  and  Western  Hemisphere  countries  (other 
than  the  French  West  Indies):  47.22  percent  would  go  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  remainder  would  be  allocated  to  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  hi  ratio  that  they  share  in  quotas.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  formula  for  allocating  deficits  the  President  may 
allocate  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  share  of  a  deficit  to  one 
or  more  Western  Hemisphere  countries  if  he  determines  such  action 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  If  any  of  Cuba’s  quota  is  restored, 
the  share  for  the  Philippines  would  be  reduced.  Known  deficits  are 
to  be  allocated  by  August  1  of  each  year. 

Section  5.  Domestic  allotments 

Section  5  provides  that  if  allotments  of  a  domestic  area’s  quota  are 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  the  quota,  amounts  marketed 
in  excess  of  the  reduced  allotment  would  be  disregarded  in  determining 
that  person’s  allotment  for  the  next  year,  and  the  allotment  for  such 
person  for  the  next  year  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess  marketings. 

This  section  was  amended  by  the  committee  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  nonaffiliated 
single-plant  processors  of  sugarbeets  subject  to  specified  tonnage 
limitations.  The  House  bill  contained  a  similar  provision  for  these 
small  sugarbeet  processors. 

Section  6.  Sugar-containing  products 

Section  6  prescribes  a  limit  upon  the  authority  of  the  Secretaiy  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing  product  which  may  be 
imported  during  any  calendar  year,  and  requires  a  determination  that 
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importation  of  the  sugar-containing  product  would  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act  before 
limitation  may  be  imposed  on  the  quantity  imported. 

Confectionery  imports. — Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  import  limitations  on  sugar-containing  products 
under  certain  conditions.  The  language  of  the  current  law,  the 
committee  feels,  is  ambiguous  and  would  be  difficult  to  apply.  There¬ 
fore,  the  bill  contains  a  revision  of  this  section. 

A  number  of  sugar-containing  products,  because  of  their  nature, 
are  not  conducive  to  importing.  However,  a  problem  exists  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  confectionery  and  chocolate.  Imports  are  and  have  been 
increasing  steadily  for  some  years.  In  1964  over  106  million  pounds 
were  imported. 

Recent  world  raw  sugar  spot  price  quotations  have  been  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  2  cents  per  pound.  Contrasted  to  this  has  been  a  domestic 
spot  raw  price  of  almost  7  cents  per  pound.  When  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  of  confectionery  manufacture  products  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  able  to  acquire  refined  sugar  which  reflects 
the  world  price  for  raw  sugar.  With  any  such  price  spread,  and  even 
with  considerably  less  of  a  price  spread  than  now  exists,  a  most  serious 
competitive  situation  is  presented  to  the  domestic  confectionery  indus¬ 
try;  and  the  committee  believes  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
of  its  bill  adequately  empower  the  Secretary  to  establish  quotas  on 
imports  of  confectionery  and  chocolate.  The  committee  further  be¬ 
lieves  that  early  action  is  desirable  before  imports  increase  further 
so  as  to  avoid  a  contention  by  foreign  suppliers  of  confectionery  to  the 
U.S.  market  that  they  have  acquired  a  vested  interest  in  the  market. 

Section  7.  Direct  consumption  sugars 

Section  7  restates  the  present  limitation  upon  direct-consumption 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  in  terms  of  short  tons,  raw  value.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  none  of  the  quota  for  any  country  other  than  the  Philip¬ 
pines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  with  the  exception  of 
the  quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama,  in  the  respective 
amounts  of  2,311  short  tons,  182  short  tons,  and  3,817  short  tons. 

Section  8.  Virgin  Islands 

Section  8  permits  a  person,  to  import  in  any  year  up  to  100  pounds  of 
sugar  into  the  Virgin  Islands  from  any  foreign  country.  (This  change 
conforms  to  treatment  now  provided  in  regulations  applicable  to  im¬ 
ports  into  the  continental  United  States.) 

Section  8.  Industrial  alcohol 

Section  9  recognizes  improved  technology  in  the  manufacture  of  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol.  The  present  law  exempts  from  quota  control,  sugar 
used  in  the  distillation  of  alcohol.  The  amendment  extends  the 
exemption  to  sugar  used  in  the  production  of  alcohol  by  methods  other 
than  distillation  if  the  alcohol  or  resulting  products  are  not  to  be  used 
for  human  consumption.  There  Avas  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
House  bill. 

Section  10.  Import  fee 

Section  10  repeals  section  213  relating  to  import  fees. 

Sections  11  and  12.  Miscellaneous 

Sections  11  and  12  pro\ride  for  annual  hearings  to  consider  the  need 
for  farm  proportionate  shares;  for  limiting  the  sugar  beet  acreage 
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reserve  to  the  years  1962  through  1966,  except  for  limited  acreage  for 
the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets  to  provide  additional 
sugar  marketing  opportunity  for  certain  small  sugarbeet  processors; 
for  preserving  sugarbeet  production  history  where  proportionate  share 
acreage  is  relaxed;  and  for  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  disburse  payments  to  domestic  producers  of 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane;  and  for  the  suspension  of  quotas  or  other 
importation  of  sugar  for  countries  which  expropriate  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against  property  in  those  countries. 

The  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  provisions  written  in  1962  provide 
for  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  through  1966. 

This  bill  does  not  continue  the  reserve  from  market  growth  for  new 
beet  processing  plants  because  there  is  a  present  surplus  of  beet 
production  and,  under  the  bill,  the  beet  sugar  area  will  not  share  in 
marketing  growth  until  the  consumption  estimate  for  the  United 
States  exceeds  10.4  million  tons.  Rather  than  trying  to  make  at  this 
time  any  provision  for  expansion  of  the  industry  after  that  consump-  i 
tion  level  has  been  reached,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  like  the  ' 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  believes  that  this  matter 
should  be  considered  independently  and  on  its  merits  when  U.S. 
consumption  reaches  the  level  where  the  beet  area  will  once  again 
share  in  the  market  growth  and  a  provision  for  additional  facilities 
would  be  meaningful. 

The  bill  provides  that  during  the  period  when  the  provisions  of 
title  II  are  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretar}^  is  required  to 
estimate  and  publish  consumption  requirements  and  foreign  country 
quotas  on  the  basis  provided  in  the  act,  and  if  a  country  fails  to  import 
into  the  United  States  the  amount  of  such  estimated  quota,  the  quota 
established  for  such  country  in  subsequent  years  would  be  reduced. 

The  committee  amendment  includes  a  revision  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  408  (relating  to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  suspend 
quotas  for  expropriation  of  the  property  of  U.S.  citizens)  to  authorize 
suspension  of  quotas  for  various  acts  contrary  to  U.S.  interests. 

The  last  amendment  made  by  section  12  extends  the  Sugar  Act 
through  December  31,  1971,  except  that  the  foreign  quotas  provided 
by  the  bill  are  to  apply  for  only  2  years — 1966  and  1967. 

Sections  13  and  14.  Effective  dates  (i 

These  sections  (1)  extend  the  sugar  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  through  December  31,  1971,  to  conform  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  (2)  make  the  amendments  under  the  bill 
apply  as  of  January  1,  1965,  except  that  the  new*  deficit  rules  will  not 
apply  until  1966. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  newr  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law 
in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 
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SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

*  *  ***** 

TITLE  II— QUOTA  PROVISIONS 
ANNUAL  estimate  of  consumption  in  continental  united  states 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  calendar  year, 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1948,  the  amount  of  sugar  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States;  such  determinations  shall  be  made  during  the  [month  of  De¬ 
cember  in]  last  three  months  of  each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar 
year  (in  the  case  of  the  calendar  year  1948,  during  the  first  ten  days 
thereof)  and  at  such  other  times  during  such  calendar  years  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  such  requirements.  In  making 
such  determinations  the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  basis  the  quantity  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  distributed  for  consumption,  as  indicated  by 
)  official  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  duiing  the  twelve- 
month  period  ending  [October  31]  September  30  next  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  determination  is  being  made,  and  shall 
make  allowances  for  a  deficiency  or  surplus  in  inventories  of  sugar, 
and  for  changes  in  consumption  because  of  changes  in  population  and 
demand  conditions,  as  computed  from  statistics  published  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and,  in  order  that  such  determinations 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  and  of  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  by  providing  such  supply  of 
sugar  as  will  be  consumed  at  prices  which  will  not  be  excessive  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  which  will  fairly  and  equitably  maintain  and  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  making  any 
such  determination,  in  addition  to  the  consumption,  inventory,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  demand  factors  above  specified  and  the  level  and  trend  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  shall  take  into  consideration  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates  would  result 
from  such  determination  and  the  parity  index,  as  compared  with  the 
relationship  between  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  three- 
year  period  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes 
.  during  such  three  years,  with  the  view  to  attaining  generally  stable 
I  domestic  sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long  term  the  price 
objective  previously  set  forth  in  this  section;  and  in  order  that  the 
regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not  result  in  exces¬ 
sive  prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  additional 
allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
to  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers.  The  term  “parity 
index”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  such  index  as  determined  under 
section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  as  published  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

proration  of  quotas 

Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section 
201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — ■ 
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[(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  appropriating 
among  such  areas  five  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value  as  follows: 


_  .  Short  tons, 

[Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  2,  650,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  ’  895’  000 

Hawaii -  1  lio!  000 

Puerto  Rico -  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands -  15,  000 


Total -  5,  810,  000 


[(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million  eight  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount 
equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  { 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such 
areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to  the  quotas  for  such 
areas.] 

(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning 
among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


_  Short  tons, 

[Area  Taw  vaiue 

Domestic  beet  sugar _ st  025  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  /  100  000 

Hawaii -  f  no, ’  000 

Puerto  Rico -  1,  HO,  000 

Virgin  Islands -  is,  000 


Total -  6,890,000 


(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  or 
deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  i 
for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  \ 
tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas. 

(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  any  year  subsequent  to  1961  results  in 
there  being  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United 
States  in  any  year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such  area  for 
such  year  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
quota  for  the  immediately  following  year  established  for  such  area 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  such  excess  production :  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
the  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so 
increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have  been  established 
for  such  area  at  the  same  level  of  consumption  requirements  under 
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the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

[(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one 
million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.] 

(, b )  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86  per  centum  of  the 
amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value. 

[(c)(1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  an 
amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  (i)  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  (ii)  the  amount 
of  nonquota  purchase  sugar  authorized  for  importation  between 
January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regu¬ 
lation  820,  and  (iii)  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation 
811  for  the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962. 

[(2)  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to 
section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
sbusections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

[(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  determined  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  less  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  1962  and  less 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons 
raw  value,  for  1963  and  1964,  shall  be  prorated  among  such 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 


E Country 

Cuba _ 

Peru _ 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico _ 

Brazil _ 

British  West  Indies. 

Australia _ 

Republic  of  China... 
French  West  Indies. 

Colombia _ 

N  icaragua _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Ecuador _ 

India _ 

Haiti _ 

Guatemala _ 

South  Africa _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Paraguay _ 

British  Honduras - 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Netherlands _ 


Per 

centum 

57.  77 
6.  71 
6.  71 
6.  71 
6.  37 
3.  19 
1.  41 
1.  24 
1.  06 
1.  06 
.  88 
.  88 
.  88 
.  71 
.  71 
.  71 
.  71 
.  53 
.  36 
.  35 
.  35 
.  35 
.  35 
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[(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall 
be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States 
the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation 
811,  issued  December  11,  1961  (26  F.R.  11963.)  For  the  cal¬ 
endar  years  1963  and  1964,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the 
continental  United  States  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-two  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  which  amount  shall 
be  allocated  to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in  Sugar 
Regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  March  31,  1961  (26  F.R. 
2774); 

[(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  December  1962,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not 
enumerated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  five  thousand  short 
tons.  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  ten  thousand  short  tons. 
Each  foreign  country  to  which  an  allocation  is  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  for  any  period  or  year 
shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  the  continental  United 
States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  it  by  the  Secretary. 

[(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  whenever  the  United  States  is  not  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  any  country  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  and  during  such  period  after  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  such  country  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  in  the 
channels  of  commerce  for  sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  proration  or  allocation  which 
would  have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  may  be  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  from 
foreign  countries,  except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such  quantity 
need  not  be  pm-chased  from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any 
country  designated  by  the  President  whenever  he  finds  and 
proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  in  the  national  interest. 
In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  importation  of  sugar  from 
foreign  countries  under  this  paragraph,  special  considera¬ 
tion  shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States  agricultural 
commodities. 

[(B)  Of  the  quantity  authorized  for  purchase  and  importa¬ 
tion  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  President  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  December  31,  1962,  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  seventy-five 
thousand  short  tons,  and  for  the  calendar  years  1963  and 
1964,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons. 
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[(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as 
raw  sugar  from  the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  he  may  author¬ 
ize  for  purchase  for  direct  consumption  from  such  countries  such 
part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

[(6)  Sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for  purchase  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which 
imports  sugar  unless,  in  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  year, 
its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar. 

[(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  or 
proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  and 
at  any  time  during  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar  exceeds  the 
domestic  price,  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for 
subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster 
or  force  majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary  to 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204. 

[(e)  If  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export  sugar 
to  the  United  States  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any  year 
unless,  in  both  the  preceding  and  current  calendar  years,  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  equal  or 
exceed  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in  any  year  in  violation  of 
this  subsection  (e),  the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign 
country  for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount  of  such  country’s  excess  of 
imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  or  current  calendar  year,  in  which¬ 
ever  year  an  excess  or  the  larger  excess  occurs,  or  (ii)  the  amount  of 
sugar  exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  country  to  fill  its  quota 
or  proration  thereof  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  violation 
of  this  subsection  (e)  occurred.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  sugar  exported  by  any  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States  to  fill  any  allocation  made  to  it  under  subsection 

(c)(3)(C).  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

[(f)  The  quota  or  proration  thereof  or  purchase  authorization 

established  for  any  foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.] 
(c)(1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines ,  by  prorating  the  amount 
of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  among 
foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  established  in  sugar 
regulation  811,  as  amended,  issued  February  15,  1965,  (30  F.R. 
2206). 
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(S)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  for  individual  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  oj  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the  amount  oj 
sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 

(A)  For  the  following  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 


Per 

Country  centum 

Cuba _ 57.  77 

Dominican  Republic _ : _  7.90 

Mexico _  7.  29 

Peru _ _  5.  08 

Brazil _  5.  08 

British  West  Indies _  2.  28 

Argentina _  1.19 

Ecuador _ * _  .  93 

Nicaragua _  .  76 

Guatemala _  .  66 

Costa  Rica _  .  65 

Colombia _  .  52 

Haiti _  .35 

El  Salvador _  .32 

Panama _  .  27 

British  Honduras _ _  .  08 

Venezuela _  .  05 


( B )  For  the  following  countries — 

Per 

Country  centu  m 


Australia _ 

China,  Republic  of  _ 

South  Africa _ 

India _ 

French  West  Indies 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Mauritius _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

Swaziland _ 

Ireland _ 

Belgium _ 

Turkey _ 


3.  03 
1.  26 
1.  24 
1.  21 
.  80 
.  66 
.  28 
.  12 
.  12 
.04 
.  03 
.  03 


Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas  established  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  the  French  West  Indies,  and  Belgium 
exceed  the  following: 


Country 

Australia 


South  Africa 


French  West  Indies 
Belgium _ 


Short  tons,  raw  value 

68,478,  plus  .73  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw 
value. 

28,024,  plus  .30  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw 
value. 

18,080. 

678.” 


(4)  Subsections  ( d ),  (e),  and  (f)  are.  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — - 

“(1)  (-4)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided  for 
such  country  under  subsection  ( c )  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries 
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named  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  o  f  the  percent¬ 
ages  stated  therein:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota 
established  under  this  subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


Country  Short  tone,  raw  value 

Australia _  98,674,  plus  1 .00  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 


700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  less  a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

South  Africa _  88,560,  plus  .41  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 

700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  less  a  proportion  of  that  sum  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant 
to  subsection  ( e )  of  this  section. 

French  West  Indies  _  24,890,  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to  the 

proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

Belgium _  927,  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to  the  pro¬ 

portion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  restored  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

( B )  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that  the 
establishment  or  continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any 
foreign  country,  or  the  importation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign 
country  under  paragraph  ( 2 )  ( A )  of  this  subsection,  would  be  con 
trary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  such  quota  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  suspended,  and  such  importation 
shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of 
any  quota  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)(3)(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary 
quotas  and  the  term  “quota”  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  tem¬ 
porary  quota  established  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  ( A )  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries  to  meet 
any  increase  during  the  year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under 
section  201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  such 
quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
from  any  foreign  country,  except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized 
for  importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized 
for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to 
which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  subsection 
(d)(1)(B):  Provided,  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that 
limited  sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or  may 
create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  interfering  with  the  orderly 
movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In  the  event 
that  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  are  thereafter 
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reduced  in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such 
increase  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

( B )  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph 

(2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may 
authorize  the  importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

( 3 )  ATo  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country  other  than 
Ireland  for  any  year  following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months, 
ending  June  SO  prior  to  the  establishment  of  quotas  for  such  year, 
in  which  its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its 
aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign  country  fails, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  4j 
to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  " 
such  country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such 
quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than  115  per 
centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided,  That 
(i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country  has  notified  the 
Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events 
occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  events) ,  of  the 
likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country 
exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  | 
section  204  °f  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  country  shall  be 
prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  established  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  tloe  quota  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

(6)  If  any  foreign  country  fails  to  give  assurance  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  before  December  31,  1965,  that  such  country  will  fill  the  quota 
as  established  for  it  under  subsections  (c)(3)  and  (d)(1)  of  this 
section  for  years  after  1965,  the  quota  for  such  country  for  such  years 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount  which  the  country  gives  assurance 
that  it  will  fill  for  such  years.  The  portion  of  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  which  such  assurance  is  not  given  shall  be  withdrawn  for 
such  years  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be 
prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits 
are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this  Act.  For  p  urposes  of  applying 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  any  reduction  in  the  quota  of  a 
foreign  country  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  disregarded. 
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(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof 
withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United  States, 
such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  finds  appropriate: 
Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the 
third  full  calendar  year  following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The 
temporary  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of  cons  umers  under  section 
201  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country  or 
marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced 
quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 
domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year . 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the  use  of  limitations 
applied  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of  sugar  within  the 
quota  for  any  foreign  country  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any 
calendar  year  whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act :  Provided,  lhat  this  subsection  shall  not 
operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported  for  any 
calendar  year  from  any  country  below  its  quota,  including  deficits 
allocated  to  it,  for  that  year. 

(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  and  the  quantity 
authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  of 
this  section  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country. 

PRORATION  OF  QUOTAS  DEFICITS 

Sec.  204.  [(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventory  of  sugar,  the  estimated 
production  from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the 
normal  marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar  and  other 
pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  any  domestic  area  of  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  prorating  to  it  an  amount 
of  sugar  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  deficit  as  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  determined  under  section  202(b)  then  in 
effect  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  of  the  prorations  to  foreign  countries  named  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A)  then  in  effect;  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  foreign  coimtries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  named  hi  section  202(c)(3)(A):  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  or  allocated  to  any  country 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill 
its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  subsection,  lie  shall  allo¬ 
cate  such  unfilled  amount  to  foreign  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A):  Provided,  That  no  such 
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allocation  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  In  making  allocations  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  this  subsection,  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  those  countries  purchasing  United 
States  agricultural  commodities.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  named  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit  whenever  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4)  apply,  he 
shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be 
purchased  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4),  'and  whenever  section 
202(c)(4)  does  not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit 
(7  U.S.C.  1114(a).) 

[(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  t 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.] 

Sec.  204-  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether, 
in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  production  from 
the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings 
unthin  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  Quota  for  such  area  or 
country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  Quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he 
shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it 
an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall 
allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the 
countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in 
effect  for  such  countries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba 
the  maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that 
which  the  Philippine'  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to 
the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  tor  all 
foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  the  Republic  ol  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its 
share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  i 
such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  on  the  " 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall 
apportion  such  unfilled,  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries 
as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of 
deficits  pui  suant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary  shall  insofar  as 
practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availability 
of  the,'  sugar  for  importation  during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any 
deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August 
1  of  thf'  calendar  year . .  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the 
national  interest,  any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated 
to  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  may  be  allocated,  to  one  or  more 
of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  of  such  basis  as  the  President  finds 
appropriate. 
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(, b )  The  quota  established  jor  any  domestic  area  or  any  foreign  country 
under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  oj  any  determination  of  a 
deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 
Provided ,  That  the  quota  jor  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot  Jill  its  quota  and 
the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202(d)(4)  that  such  failure  v:as  due 
to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  QUOTAS  OR  PRORATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  allotment  of 
any  quota,  or  proration  thereof,  established  for  any  area  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  and  ade¬ 
quate  flow  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  the  channels  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  prevent  disorderly  marketing  or  importation 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  or  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  stable  sup¬ 
ply  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  or  to  afford  all  interested  persons  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  market  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  within  any 
area’s  quota,  after  such  hearing  and  upon  such  notice  as  he  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  he  shall  make  allotments  of  such  quota  or  pro¬ 
ration  thereof  by  allotting  to  persons  who  market  or  import  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar,  for  such  periods  as  he  may  designate,  the  quantities  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  each  such  person  may  market  in  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  may  import  or 
bring  into  continental  United  States  for  consumption  therein.  Allot¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide 
a  fair,  efficient,  and  equitable  distribution  of  such  quota  or  proration 
thereof,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  processings  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  limited  in  any  year  when 
proportionate  shares  were  in  effect  to  processings  to  which  propor¬ 
tionate  shares,  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  302,  pertained;  the  past  marketings  or  importations 
of  each  such  person;  and  the  ability  of  such  person  to  market  or 
import  that  portion  of  such  quota  or  proration  thereof  allotted  to 
him.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments, 
whenever  there  is  mvolved  any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new 
sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  serving  a  locality  having  a 
substantial  sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to 
an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or  factory  with  substantially 
expanded  facilities  added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substantial  sugar- 
beet  acreage  for  the  first  time,  to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings, 
and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which 
will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably 
efficient  operation  of  any  such  new  processing  plant  or  factory  or  ex¬ 
panded  facilities  during  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation. 
In  making  such  allotments,  the  Secretary  may  also  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  adverse  effect  of  drought 
storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  bisects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and 
uncontrollable  conditions  seriously  and  broadly  affecting  any  general 
area  served  by  the  factory  or  factories  of  such  person.  The  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota  for  any  calendar 
year  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
factors  of  processing,  past  marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for 
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establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is 
necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  oj  any  nonaffiliated  single- 
plant  processor  of  sugarbeets:  Provided,  That  the  marketing  allotment  oj 
any  such  processor  oj  sugarbeets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  above  an  allotment  of  twenty-jive  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value: 
Provided,  jurther,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allotments  made 
to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
shall  be  limited  to  twenty-jive  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for 
each  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  may  also,  upon  such  hearing  and 
notice  as  he  may  ny  regulations  prescribe,  revise  or  amend  any  such 
allotment  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  initial  allotment  was  made. 
Tj  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the  time  oj  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area 
quota  jor  any  year,  the  amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  oj  the 
amount  oj  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  conjormity  with  the  reduction  in 
the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allotment 
in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any  allotment  established 
jor  such  person  jor  the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  by  such 
excess  amount. 

******* 

SUGAR-CONTAINING  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  206.  [The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  same  or  essentially  the  same  in 
composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  which 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  any  three  or  more  of  the 
five  years  prior  to  1960  without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  this 
Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or  prospective  impor¬ 
tation  or  bringing  into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such 
sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  sugar 
and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product  or  mixture  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota 
and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  in  of  the  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  determining  whether 
the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will 
or  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total 
sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients 
for  use  in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective 
volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  importations,  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  information  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
Determinations  by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  without  regard  to  the  ridemaking  requirements  of  section 
4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such  deter¬ 
minations  in  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the  same  upon 
them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the 
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sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product  or  mixture  will  be  subject  to  a 
quota  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make  any  deter¬ 
mination  provided  for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  such  product  or 
mixture  in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.] 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico 
of  any  sugar -containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity 
of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country 
or  area  to  a  quantity  which  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 
area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average  of  the 
quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually  imported  or  brought  in 
during  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of 
the  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

( b )  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United.  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico, 
of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable 
data  available  of  such  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or 
mixture  for  three  consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such 
product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area 
to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  provided  that 
such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
quantity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar. 

( c )  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a 
quantity  of  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the 
product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content 
of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of 
importations  relative  to  past  importations ,  the  type  of  packaging,  whether 
it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  identical  form  in  which 
it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing 
or  mixing  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  In  making 
determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  conform  to 
the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  j  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

DIRECT  CONSUMPTION  SUGAR  QUOTAS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  established  under  section  202 
for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
mination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201. 

(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established  under  section  202  for 
any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  per  centum  of  the  Secretary’s  deter¬ 
mination  for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 :  Provided,  That 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar  shall  be  principally  of 
crystalline  structure. 

(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  any  calendar  year 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

[(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  of  the 
quota  for  the  Rpublic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  as  provided  under  section  20l 
of  the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955. 

[(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba  under  section 
202(c)(3)  for  any  calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations 
and  apportionments  for  Cuba  established  under  section  204(a) 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign 
country  which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  short,  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)(3),  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  average 
amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar  entered  by  such  country 
during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959.  None  of  the  proration 
or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign  country  which  receives 
a  proration  or  allocation  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  under  section  202(c)(3),  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar.  None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  appor¬ 
tionments  for  foreign  countries  established  under  section  204(a) 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  allocation  made  to  a 
foreign  country  under  section  202(c)(3)(C)]. 

(d)  Not  more  than  fifty -nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  short 
tons,  raw  value,  oj  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  he 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and 
apportionments  for  any  foreign  country  established  under  or  in  accordance 
with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided, 
That  the  quotas  for  Ireland  and  Panama  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland 
and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  Panama. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  203  for  marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of  the  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II 
applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  effect  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  suspension  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this  Act 
unless  the  President  acting  thereunder  specifically  finds  and  proclaims 
that  a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  repsect  to 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  requires  the  suspension  of  direct-con¬ 
sumption  portions  of  the  quotas. 
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PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  209.  All  persons  are  hereby  prohibited — 

(a)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  continental  United  States 
from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  foreign  countries, 
(1)  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  after  the  applicable  quota,  or  the  prora¬ 
tion  of  any  such  quota,  has  been  filled,  or  (2)  any  direct-consumption 
sugar  after  the  direct-consumption  portion  of  any  such  quota  or 
proration  has  been  filled; 

(b)  From  shipping,  transporting,  or  marketing  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  in  competition  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  shipped,  trans¬ 
ported,  or  marketed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  either 
the  domestic-beet-sugar  area  or  the  mainland  cane-sugar  area  after 
the  quota  for  such  area  has  been  filled; 

(c)  From  marketing  in  either  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,  for  con- 
,  sumption  therein,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  after  the  quota  therefor 
'  has  been  filled; 

(d)  From  exceeding  allotment  of  any  quota,  direct-consumption 
portion  of  any  quota,  or  proration  or  allocation  of  any  quota,  made  to 
them  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(e)  From  bringing  or  importing  into  the  Virgin  Islands  for  con¬ 
sumption  therein,  [any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar]  any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year  produced 
from  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other  than  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental  United  States. 

******* 

INAPPLICABILITY  OF  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  212.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  the 
first  ten  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  imported  from 
any  foreign  coimtry,  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  in  any  calendar  year;  (2)  the  first  ten  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  or  liquid  imported  from  any  foreign  country,  other  than 
Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  any  calendar  year  for 
religious,  sacramental,  educational,  or  experimental  purposes;  (3) 
)  liquid  sugar  imported  from  any  foreign  country,  other  than  Cuba 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  individual  sealed  containers  of 
such  capacity  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  not  in  excess  of  one 
and  one-tenth  gallons  each;  or  (4)  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  im¬ 
ported,  brought  into,  or  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  including  all  polyhydric  alcohols, 
or  for  livestock  feed,  or  for  the  production  of  livestock  feed,  or  for  the 
production  ( other  than  by  distillation)  of  alcohol,  including  all  poly¬ 
hydric  alcohols,  but  not  including  any  such  alcohol  or  resulting  products 
for  human  consumption. 

******* 

[import  fee 

[Sec.  213.  (a)  An  import  fee  established  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condition  for 
importing  into  the  continental  United  States  sugar  purchased  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  202 fc)  of  this  Act.  Such  fee 
shall  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and 
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release  of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  currently  prevail¬ 
ing  price  for  raw  sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds  the 
market  price  which  he  determines,  from  available  information,  pre¬ 
vails  for  raw  sugar  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  <A)  (A)  of  sec¬ 
tion  202(c),  he  shall  establish  an  import  fee  in  such  amount  as  he 
determines  from  time  to  time  will  approximate  the  amount  by  which 
a  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill  the  domestic 
price  objectives  set  forth  in  section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price 
for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
nation  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section 
202(c).  Such  fee  shall  be  imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value,  basis, 
and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graphs  (4) (A)  and  (5)  of  section  202(c).] 

******* 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES  FOR  FARMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  with  respect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  shall  be  the  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  commercially  recoverable,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  from 
the  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  marketed  (or 
processed  by  the  producer)  not  in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for 
the  farm,  if  farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the  produc¬ 
ing  area  in  which  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  grown  to 
meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a  normal  carry-over  inventory)  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year"  during 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop 
normally  would  be  marketed. 

(b)(1)  [Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater 
than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  the  "quota, 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be 
marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in 
such  area  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  In  determining  the 
proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may 
take  into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugar- 
beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares  when  in 
effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane.] 
(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop  year  whether  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the 
absence  of  proportionate  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to 
enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year 
(luring  which  the,  larger  part  oj  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would 
be  marketed.  Such  determination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the 
succeeding  crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
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informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  inventory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in 
such  areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  determinations 
by  the  Secretory  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Virgin  1st  amis  in  effect  on  January  1,  1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
■amended  or  superseded.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with 
respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed  ( or  processed ) 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  ( within  proportionate  shares 
when  in  effect)  and,  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  factors,  take  into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  production  history  of  the  person  who 
was  a  farm  operator  in  the  base  period,  in  establishing  farm  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  in  any  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  in 
/  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  production  is  or¬ 
ganized  generally  around  persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other 
than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein  personal  sugarbeet 
production  history  of  farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior 
to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate  shares.  In  establishing 
proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area,  the 
Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States  (except  acreage  reserved)  the 
total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide 
a  normal  carryover  inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “national 
sugarbeet  acreage  requirement”)  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history 
■of  sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for 
■extraction  of  sugar  in  each  State. 

(3)  [In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  protecting 
the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally 
similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
shall  reserve  each  year  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ment  established  by  him  the  acreage  required  to  yield  65,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.]  In  order  to  make  available  acreage,  for 

| v  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition 

7  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations 
generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from 
the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  reguirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage 
reguired  to  yield  sixty-dee  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The 
acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
when  it  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any  other  acreage 
allocations  to  States  or  areas  within  States  determined  by  him  and 
shall  be  withheld  from  such  other  allocations  until  it  can  be  so  utilized : 
Provided,  however ,  That  beginning  with  1966,  the  total  acreage  pre¬ 
viously  reserved  and  not  used,  plus  that  reserved  in  the  current  year, 
shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  required  to  produce  100,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar.  At  the  time  the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which  determination  of  distribution 
shall  be  made  as  far  in  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable,  such 
distribution  shall  thereby  be  committed  to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  in 
which  production  of  sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  a  locality 
or  localities  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  receive  such  reserves  for 
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such  year,  such  determination  of  distribution  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final,  and  such  commitment  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  irrevocable  upon  issuance  of  such  determination  of  the  Secretary  by 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the  Secretary  finds 
in  any  case  that  construction  of  sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the 
contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has  not  proceeded  in  sub¬ 
stantial  accordance  with  the  representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis 
for  his  determination  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,, 
he  shall  revoke  such  determination  in  accordance  with  and  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings.  In  determining 
distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and  whenever  proposals 
are  made  to  construct  sugarbeet  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more 
localities  where  sugarbeet  production  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  the 
same  year,  the  Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and  selection 
upon  the  firmness  of  capital  commitment,  suitability  for  growing 
sugarbeets,  the  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a 
rephxcement  crop,  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative  4 
qualifications  of  localities  under  such  criteria.  Whenever  there  is  no  " 
interest  in  constructing  a  new  facility  to  commence  production  in  a 
certain  year,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  proposals,  if  any, 
to  substantially  expand  existing  factory  facilities  and  in  such  event 
he  shall  base  his  determination  of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserved  on  the  aforementioned  criteria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed 
substantial  expansion  or  expansions.  If  proportionate  shares  are  in 
effect  in  the  two  years  immediately  following  the  year  for  which  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  committed  for  any  locality,  the  acreage 
of  proportionate  shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality  in  each 
of  such  two  years  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage 
committed  to  such  farms  or  the  acreage  required  to  yield  50,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  based  upon  the  yield  expectancy  initially 
considered  by  the  Secretary  in  distributing  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  to  such  locality. 

(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement, 

to  States  for  sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
investigation  and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public 
hearing;.  di 

(5)  [In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares.]  Whether  jarm 
proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined,  the  Secretary  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers  and  small 
producers  and  the  interest  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of  the  producers  in 
any  local  producing  area  whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze, 
disease,  insects,  or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  condi¬ 
tions. 

(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  for  the  effective 
administration  of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm  proportionate 
shares  are  established  in  terms  of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to 
past  production  of  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  determining 
proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided  in  this  subsection;  and 
whenever  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is  considered  in 
determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested 
lor  seed  shall  be  included  in  determining  compliance  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  301(b)  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  section  301(b). 

(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  proportionate  shares  hereunder 
and  in  order  to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  resources,  foster  greater 
diversification  of  agricultural  production,  and  promote  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  soil  and  water  resources  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Secretary,  on 
application  of  any  owner  of  a  farm  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized,  whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  to 
facilitate  the  sale  or  rental  of  land  for  other  productive  purposes,  to 
transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for  any  parcel  or  parcels  of 
land  in  Puerto  Rico  owned  by  the  applicant  to  any  other  parcel  or 
parcels  of  land  owned  by  such  applicant  in  Puerto  Rico. 

( 8 )  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  history  for  farm  opera¬ 
tors  (or  farms )  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop-rotation  program 
or  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 

I  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  crop  years 

the  production  history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent 
of  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate  share 
acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms) , 
but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so 
released. 

(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets  a 
total  acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  nonaffiliated 
single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity  of  sugar 
for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar 
raw  value.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  provided  for  in  this 
paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  for  which  such  acreages  are  provided  under  this 
paragraph. 

******* 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS 

1  Sec.  402.  (a)  TDere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  and  administration  of  this  Act  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  the  payments  provided  for  in  title  III  of 
this  Act  and  such  other  amounts  as  the  Congress  deterniines  to  be 
necessary  for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Act.  (7  U.S.C.  1152(a).) 

(b)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  allotment  to  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  for  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  the  purpose  of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such 
disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  unless 
it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof  from  appropriations 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  programs. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Whenever  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national  economic  or  other  emer¬ 
gency  exists  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  he  shall  by  procla¬ 
mation  suspend  the  operation,  except  as  provided  in  section  207  of  this 
Act,  of  all  the  provisions  of  title  II  above,  and,  thereafter,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  title  shall  continue  in  suspense  until  the  President  finds 
and  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  occasioned  such  suspension  no 
longer  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  investigations  and  re¬ 
ports  thereon  to  the  President  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  him  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  During  any  period  that  the 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to- 
meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  the.  amount  the 
quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in. 
section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  i 
shall  be  published,  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  im¬ 
port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota  year,  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would  be  as  calculated  for  such 
country  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such 
country  in  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (f)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be  reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended 
under  this  subsection  and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  determines  that 
any  foreign  country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  authorization 
under  this  Act  to  import  sugar  into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  is. 
allocating  the  distribution  of  such  quota  or  authorization  within  that 
country  so  as  to  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he 
shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other  authorization  of  that  country  until 
such  time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  that  the 
discrimination  will  not  be  continued.  [Any  quantity  so  suspended 
shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  202(c)(4),  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a), 
whichever  procedure  is  applicable.]]  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall 
be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  the  provi-  I 
sions  of  section  204  of  this  Act. 

[(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  President  determines  that  a  nation  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expro¬ 
priated,  or  otherwise,  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property 
of  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against 
such  property  or  the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not 
imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  nature  owned 
or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  failed  within 
six  months  following,  the  taking  of  action  in  either  of  such  categories 
to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President  to  be  appropriate  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  remedy  such  situation. and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizens,  including  the  prompt  payment 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  or.  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
c®?c®rne^>  ^or  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  con¬ 
ciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  a  final  and  bind- 
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ing  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months 
following  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any  quota, 
proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  purchase  and  import  sugar 
under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  authorized 
for  purchase  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4), 
or  apportioned  in  accordance  with  section  204(a)  whichever  procedure 
is  applicable.] 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  'political  subdivision  thereof  has 
hereafter  ( 1 )  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership 
or  control  of  the  property  or  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by 
United  States  citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned,  by  United,  States  citizens  or 
(, 2 )  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restric- 
\  tive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with 
respect  to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a  like  nature  owned  or 
operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government  other 
than  the  Government  of  the  United,  States  or  (8)  imposed  upon  or  enforced 
against,  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control 
of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of 
any  biolateral  or  multilateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the 
taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above  categories  to  take  appropriate  and 
adequate  steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law  toward,  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  the 
prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  sxich  property  or  business 
enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  otherwise  seized  or  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions  or  breaches  of  such  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
)  tion  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which  final  and 
binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  follow¬ 
ing  such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend,  any  quota,  proration  of 
quota,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated 
under  section  204  of  this  Act. 

******* 
TERMINATION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  412.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  December  31,  [1966,]  1971  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power  to  make  payments  under  title  III  under  programs 
applicable  to  the  crop  year  [1966]  1971  and  previous  crop  years. 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 
CHAPTER  37 
Subchapter  A — Sugar 
SEC.  4501.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

(a)  General. — There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  manufactured  sugar 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  at  the  rate  of  0.53  cent  per  pound  of  the  total  sugars  therein. 
The  manufacturer  shall  pay  the  tax  with  respect  to  manufactured 
sugar  (1)  which  has  been  sold,  or  used  in  the  production  of  other 
articles,  by  the  manufacturer  during  the  preceding  month  (if  the  tax 
has  not  already  been  paid)  and  (2)  which  has  not  been  so  sold  or 
used  within  12  months  ending  during  the  preceding  calendar  month, 
after  it  was  manufactured  (if  the  tax  has  not  already  been  paid). 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  sugar  has  been  sold  or  used 
within  12  months  after  it  was  manufactured,  sugar  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  sold  or  used  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  manu¬ 
factured.  (26  U.S.C.  4501(a).) 

(b)  Termination  of  Tax. — No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
subchapter  on  the  manufacture  or  use  of  sugar  or  articles  composed 
in  chief  value  of  sugar  after  June  30,  [1967]  1972.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this 
subchapter  with  respect  to  unsold  sugar  held  by  manufacturer  on 
June  30,  [1967]  1972,  or  with  respect  to  sugar  or  articles  composed 
in  chief  value  of  sugar  held  in  customs  custody  or  control  on  such  date. 

******* 

SEC.  6418.  SUGAR. 

(a)  Use  as  Livestock  Feed  or  for  Distillation  or  Production 
of  Alcohol. — Upon  the  use  of  any  manufactured  sugar,  or  article  man¬ 
ufactured  therefrom,  as  livestock  "feed,  or  in  the  production  of  livestock 
feed,  or  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  or  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
(other  than  alcohol  produced  for  human  consumption),  there  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  the  person  so  using  such 
manufactured  sugar,  or  article  manufactured  therefrom,  the  amount 
of  any  tax  paid  under  section  4501  with  respect  thereto. 

******* 

SEC.  6511.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CREDIT  OR  REFUND. 

******* 

(e)  Special  Rules  in  Case  of  Manufactured  Sugar. — 

(1)  Use  as  livestock  feed  or  for  distillation  or  production 
of  alcohol.- — No  payment  shall  be  allowed  under  section  6418(a) 
unless  within  2  years  after  the  right  to  such  payment  has  accrued 
a  claim  therefor  is  filed  by  the  person  entitled  thereto. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  SUGAR  BILL 


The  sugar  program  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  suppliers  is  the 
most  highly  subsidized  commodity  program  of  all.  If  this  were  a 
rational  world,  sugar  would  be  grown  in  the  Caribbean  (where  soil 
and  climate  cause  costs  to  be  low),  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  the  funds  obtained  by  Caribbean  countries  for  the  sale  of  their 
sugar  would,  in  turn,  be  used  to  buy  American  wheat,  machinery, 
equipment,  medicines,  and  other  commodities  in  which  we  have  a 
great  natural  advantage  over  them  as  they  have  a  natural  advantage 
over  us  in  the  production  of  sugar. 

Instead,  however,  we  have  a  domestic  sugar  program  which  pays 
tremendous  subsidies  to  producers  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible 
for  sugar  to  be  grown  within  the  United  States  at  all.  In  turn,  under 
almost  all  features  of  past  sugar  programs  and  under  both  the  admin¬ 
istration  bill  and  the  House  bill,  foreign  producers  are,  in  turn,  granted 
this  highly  subsidized  American  price.  In  effect,  this  is  a  tremendous 
windfall  for  most  foreign  producers. 

If  bananas  were  grown  on  Pike’s  Peak,  and  if  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidized  the  domestic  producers  in  order  to  make  it  profitable 
and  if  we  then,  in  turn,  paid  the  producers  of  bananas  in  the  Caribbean 
this  same  price,  we  would  have  almost  an  identical  analogy  to  the 
sugar  program. 

The  sugar  program  also  has  direct  subsidies  which  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Brannon,  whose  proposals  for  other  commodities  have 
been  heavily  criticized  by  almost  the  same  groups  who  support  the 
sugar  program,  never  dreamed  of. 

I 

First  of  all,  the  total  consumption  for  the  country  is  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  9.7  million  tons  a  year.  High  prices 
are  thus  assured  by  limiting  the  amount  of  sugar  which  is  available  to 
refiners  and  consumers. 

Second,  production  quotas  are  provided  for  each  grower. 

Third,  production  payments  in  the  form  of  direct  payments  are 
made  to  growers.  This  amounts  to  from  30  to  80  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  or  from  $6  to  $16  per  ton  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  farm 
or  production  unit. 

In  the  1964  crop  year,  $90.5  million  was  paid  in  direct  payments  to 
producers.  The  average  is  about  $15  a  ton.  In  the  years  since  1937, 
$1.6  billion  has  thus  been  paid  to  producers  under  our  domestic 
program. 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  all  this,  marketing  quotas  are  provided  in 
order  to  limit  the  amount  which  is  available  for  consumption.  All  this 
results  in  a  domestic  raw  sugar  price  which,  at  present,  is  6.85  cents  a 
pound. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  further  protect  the  domestic  producers  and  to 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  to  make  it  possible  for  sugar  to 
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be  grown  domestically  at  all,  a  protective  tariff  of  62 cents  per 
hundredweight  is  assessed  against  all  foreign  sugar  except  for  Philip¬ 
pine  sugar  which  now  comes  in  at  50  cents  per  hundredweight  and 
which  will  not  reach  62^2  cents  per  hundredweight  until  1975. 

All  of  these  provisions  mean  that  the  U.S.  price  on  the  average  and 
over  the  years  is  considerably  higher  than  the  world  price,  which  in 
the  Caribbean  is  now  about  2.1  cents  a  pound.  After  paying  for 
freight  and  insurance,  which  amounts  to  about  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  tariff  costs  of  0.625  cent  per  pound,  the  price  of 
Caribbean  sugar  in  New  York  would  be  raised  to  3.225  cents  a  pound. 
But,  under  the  arrangements,  the  foreign  shippers  receive  the  highly 
subsidized  American  domestic  price  of  6.85  cents.  This  amounts  to 
a  subsidy  of  3.6  cents  per  pound,  or  $72  per  ton  over  the  world  price — - 
2.1  cents  plus  0.5  cent  plus  0.625  cent  equals  3.225  cents;  6.85  cents 
minus  3.225  cents  equals  3.6  cents  per  pound;  3.6  cents  times  2,000 
pounds  equals  $72  per  ton.  For  the  15-year  period  from  1950  to 
1964,  this  bonus  to  foreign  producers  has  amounted  to  1.24  cents  per  i 
pound,  on  the  average,  or  $24. SO  a  ton. 

As  a  consequence,  not  only  in  this  year  but  over  a  very  long  period 
of  time,  foreign  producers  have  received  tremendous  bonuses  or  wind¬ 
falls  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars  for  the  sugar  they  sell  in  the 
American  market.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  anxious  to  sell 
here  and  why  there  is  such  tremendous  lobbying  for  a  slice  of  this 
highly  subsidized  price. 

The  American  consumer,  therefore,  is  not  only  saddled  with  this 
high  price,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  a  processing  tax  of  one-half  cent 
per  pound  which  is  on  top  of  the  highly  subsidized  price  and  which  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  price  he  pays  at  retail.  Last  year 
this  tax  cost  the  American  taxpayer  and  sugar  consumer  $95.8  million 
and  in  the  period  from  1938  through  1964  these  tax  collections  have 
amounted  to  $2,144,533,392. 

The  consumer  gets  it  in  the  neck.  He  pays  an  artificially  high  price 
in  order  that  there  be  any  domestic  production  at  all.  Foreigners  who 
normally  produce  sugar  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $24  a  ton  below  this  highly 
subsidized  price  receive  the  subsidy  also.  And  then  the  poor  consumer 
pays  through  the  nose  by  way  of  a  processing  tax. 


Who  Gets  the  Subsidy? 


The  following  table  gives  the  allocation  of  sugar  under  the  proposed 
program: 


Domestic  beet. 
Mainland  cane 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands. 


Short  tom 

3,  025,  000 
1,  100,  000 
1,  110,  000 
1,  140,  000 
15,  000 


Subtotal 
Philippines _ 


6,  390,  000 
1,  050,  000 


Subtotal 
Foreign _ 


7,  440,  000 
2,  260,  000 


Total 


9,  704,  000 
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Roughly  6.4  million  tons  is  allocated  to  what  is  termed  the  American 
domestic  market.  The  Philippines,  under  treaty  arrangement,  receive 
another  1.050  million  tons.  Finally,  the  remainder  of  2.260  million 
tons  is  allocated  to  foreign  producers. 

At  present  world  prices  and  at  the  $72  per  ton  bonus,  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  will  receive  a  bonus  of  about  $160  million  a  year,  or  $800  million 
over  the  5-year  span  of  the  House  and  administration  proposals. 
Since  the  present  world  price  is  probably  artificially  low,  it  is  perhaps 
fairer  to  use  the  average  bonus  of  $24  a  ton  over  the  last  15  years, 
which  amounts  to  $54  million  a  year — $270  million  over  the  5  years 
of  the  proposed  programs.  So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  this 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  price  he  pays  both  to  domestic  and  foreign 
producers.  At  the  present  bonus  of  $72  per  ton  for  9.7  million  tons 
the  consumer  would  pay  almost  $700  million  a  year,  or  almost  $3.5 
for  5  years  in  the  form  of  total  subsidies  over  the  present  world  price. 

One  must  add  to  both  of  these  figures  the  approximate  $95  million 
,per  year,  or  $475  million  over  the  5-year  span  of  the  program  which  the 
consumer  pays  by  way  of  the  processing  tax. 

These  are  indeed  high  prices  and  high  charges  with  which  the 
American  consumer  and  taxpayer  must  be  burdened  for  one  of  his 
basic  needs  of  life. 

Ill 

During  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  bill,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  spokesman  agreed  that  the  following  list  of  25  companies  and 
the  production  payments  they  received  for  the  1963  crop  year  were 
substantially  correct.  That  list  follows: 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Florida:  $1,1 04 ,613.05. 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $1,074,520.77. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $574,552.89. 

•C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  Puerto  Rico:  $569,233.42. 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $559,892.84. 

Waialua  Ag.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $549,392.78. 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Florida:  $548,282.33. 

Luce  &  Co.,  Puerto  Rico:  $539,645.20. 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii:  $460,721.35. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $444,611.23. 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $399,285.52. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $368,795.14. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $362,866.55. 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co.,  Hawaii:  $359,090.02. 

‘South  Coast  Corp.,  Louisiana:  $356,593.10. 

Antonio  Roig  Suers.  S.  en  C.,  Puerto  Rico:  $346,517.03. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $344,705.63. 

Ivohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $332,175.94. 

Ololcele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $312,628.01. 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $298,803.48. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $296,631.39. 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $294,161.87. 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $287,647.39. 

Sue  J.  Serralles,  Puerto  Rico:  $273,404.51. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $268,893.31. 
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We  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  us  the  names  and 
amounts  received  by  the  next  25  biggest  producers.  The  Department 
provided  the  following  list. : 


Sugar  Act  ■payments ,  1963  crop 


Name 

Area 

Payment 

Southdown,  Inc . . 

$251,883.28 
219, 527. 59 
200, 247. 80 

194.321.46 
176,  998. 15 
109,638.86. 

162,312.03 

154.980.47 
153, 802.  09 

139.861.57 
136, 333. 69 
123,  096.  72 
120, 479.  24 
111,248.35 
109,001. 18 
108,  592.  20 
104,974.05 

99. 725. 55 

94. 819. 57 
93, 579.  29 
93,  306. 84 
92.  588. 87 
89,  359. 60 
80. 105. 02 
77. 729. 96 

Hilo  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd... . .  . . . . . 

Hawaii _ 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co _  _ 

do_  _ 

Honokan  Sugar  Co. . .  . . . . 

Gay  &  Robinson..  ._ 

_ do _ 

Kilauea  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.  _ 

Hamakua  Mill  Co . 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp _ _ 

Florida _ 

Florida  Sugar  Co _ _ 

...do__ 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd  . 

Hawaii _ 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc . .  . 

Louisiana _ 

Heirs  of  Gabriel  Pla,  deceased.,  et  al___ . 

Puerto  Rico... 

Vicorp.  _  ..  _ 

A.  Duda  &  Sons  .  ._ . 

Florida 

Closter  Farms,  Inc .  . . 

_ do_  _ 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernandez  _ _ 

Milliken  &  Farwell.  Inc .  . . 

Louisiana _ 

A.  Wilbert  &  Sons  L  &  S  Co . . 

_ do _ 

M.  Mercado  E.  Hijos  (partnership) . . . . 

Osceola  Farms  Co... . 

South  Florida  Sugar  Co  . 

Antonia  Cabassa  Vda  Fajardo  et  al .  . . 

Puerto  Rico— . 

Sugarcane  Farms  Co . 

715  Farms,  Ltd.. . . . 

Savoie  Industries. . . 

Louisiana _ 

These  50  largest  producers  received  almost  $14.7  million,  or  16 
percent  of  the  $90.8  million  paid  to  jiroducers  under  the  act  in  the 
1963  crop  year. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  bonus  subsidies  are  received  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  big  producers. 

It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  in  these  cases  the  program  supports 
the  small  farmer. 

IV 

It  is  probably  impossible  because  of  the  long-time  institutional 
arrangements  involved  to  make  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
domestic  program  at  this  time.  And  we  in  the  Senate  are  never  i 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  sugar  program  except  at  the  end  of  a  session  *  ' 
when  there  is  little  or  no  time  left.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  justifica¬ 
tion  whatsoever  to  extend  this  highly  subsidized  price  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  we  already  know  how  to  prevent  this. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  countries  and  the  quotas  that  have  been 
recommended  for  the  next  5  years  under  both  the  administration  bill 
and  the  House  bill. 
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Distribution  of  Foreign  Sugar  Quotas 

Comparison  of  administration  recommendation  and  House  committee  agreement 

[Assumed  consumption  estimate  of  9,700,000  tons] 


Administra¬ 
tion  recom¬ 
mendation 


House 

committee 

agreement 


Change  from  administration 
recommendation 


Increase 


Decrease 


For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 1 

Cuba _ 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Brazil _ 

Peru _ 

British  West  Indies _ _ 

Ecuador - - - - 

French  West  Indies _ 

Colombia. _ _ — 

Costa  Riea _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela 2 _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti _ 

Panama _ 

Argentina  2. _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Bolivia  2 _ _ _ 

Honduras  2 _ 


Subtotal. 


For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere:  1 

Australia _ _ 

Republic  of  China. _ _ _ _ 

India _ _ _ _ 

South  Africa. . . . . . . 

Fiji _ : _ 

Thailand  2 . . . . . 

Mauritius  2 _ 

Swaziland  _ _ _ 

Southern  Rhodesia  - _ _ _ _ 

Malagasy  Republic  - _ 

Ireland _ _ _ _ _ 

Belgium _ _ _ 

Turkey _ _ _ 


Subtotal- 
Total _ 


390, 135 
385, 854 
221,  558 
240, 824 
122, 017 

49,  770 

50,  841 
27,  829 
34,  78fi 
40, 672 
35, 321 

2,676 
17, 125 
18,  731 
14,  449 
63, 685 
4,  281 


1,  720,  554 


186, 772 
67,431 
96, 865 
96, 865 
45, 489 


14, 985 
9,098 
9,098 
7, 492 
2, 141 

1.605 

1.605 


539, 446 


2,  260,  000 


340, 925 
340, 925 
340, 925 
272, 013 
150, 397 
50, 267 
42, 970 
42, 970 
42, 159 
38,511 
32, 836 
30, 809 
30,  403 
28, 782 
25, 134 
21,  485 
19,  864 
4,054 
4,  054 


1, 859, 483 


162, 152 
67,293 
64, 861 
29, 593 
24,323 
19, 864 
14, 188 
6,081 
6,081 
6,081 


400,  517 


2, 260, 000 


119, 367 
31, 189 
28,380 
497 


15,141 

7,373 


28, 133 
13, 278 
10, 051 
10, 685 


15, 583 
4,054 
4,054 


287, 775 


19,864 


19, 864 


307, 649 


49,  210 
44,  929 


7,871 


2,161 
2, 485 


42,200 


148, 856 


24, 620 
138 
32,  004 
67, 272 
21, 166 


797 
3, 017 
3, 017 
1,411 
2, 141 
1,605 
1,605 


158, 793 


307,  649 


1  Proposed  new  quotas. 

2  Netherlands,  0.35  percent;  Paraguay,  0.35  percent  dropped.  Failed  to  fill  quota  under  1962  act. 

When  asked  for  a  justification  of  these  grants,  the  administration 

witnesses  first  argued  that  this  was  a  form  of  aid.  When  such 
countries  as  Australia,  the  Republic  of  China,  South  Africa,  Belgium, 
and  others,  were  mentioned  to  them  and  when  they  were  asked  to 
justify  aid  to  these  countries,  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 

Thej7  were  then  questioned  as  to  why  both  British  and  French 
protectorates,  possessions,  or  dependencies  were  included,  as  they 
already  are  under  both  the  French  and  British  subsidized  program. 

Here  it  was  argued  that  we  have  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  and 
make  no  distinction  between  and  among  countries  to  receive  this 
largess.  It  was  quickly  pointed  out  to  them  that  both  the  British 
and  the  French  in  their  sugar  programs  do  not  practice  such  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination.  In  the  case  of  the  French,  they  buy  sugar  only 
from  their  domestic  producers  or  foreign  possessions.  In  the  case  of 

the  British,  80  percent  of  their  sugar  is  purchased  from  their  own  pos¬ 
sessions  at  a  premium  price,  but  the  remaining  20  percent  is  pur- 
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chased  on  the  world  market  at  world  prices  which  of  course  are  below  1 
their  subsidized  prices. 

At  one  point,  it  was  argued  that  balanee-of-payments  considerations  • 
played  a  part  in  determining  which  country  was  on  the  list.  It  was 
shortly  pointed  out  to  the  administration  spokesmen,  especially  in  the 
case  of  French  possessions,  the  dollar  exchanges  they  receive  will  go 
to  the  French  treasury  and,  under  the  present  policies  of  General 
de  Gaulle,  will  then  be  used  as  claims  on  the  American  dollar  which, 
in  turn,  will  harm — not  help — our  balance  of  payments. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  such  an  argument  is  absurd  for  they  are 
the  largest  gold- producing  nation  in  the  world  and  do  not  need  further 
increases  in  their  balance  of  payments  at  out  expense. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  argument  that  the  highly  sub¬ 
sidized  price  is  helpful  to  these  countries  economically,  it  was  pointed 
out  that,  in  most  countries,  the  payments  go  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  sugar  producers  in  these  countries  and  that  it  is  only 
fortuitous  if  such  payments  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  I 
consumers  of  these  countries ;  that  in  many  cases  large  sums  have ' 
gone  into  Swiss  banks;  and  that  no  conditions  of  any  kind — namely, 
that  the  countries  use  the  funds  for  schools  or  roads  or  needed  public 
facilities,  or  agree  to  proceed  with  tax  reforms  or  land  reforms,  or 
that  they  help  in  any  way  to  support  or  defend  interest  of  the  United 
States  or  our  common  interests  in  defense  and  foreign  policy — -are 
imposed. 

Finally,  the  administration  supporters  fell  back  on  the  argument 
that  their  quotas  were  based  on  the  fact  that  the  formula  they  produced 
gave  additional  credit  to  certain  countries  for  helping  to  supply 
sugar  to  us  in  1963  and  1964  when  supplies  were  short,  at  some  cost 
to  them.  But  it  was  quickly  determined  by  simple  calculation  that 
they  had  already  recouped  in  1965  for  any  profits  foregone  in  1963  and 
1964.  And  that  under  the  projected  5-year  program  of  the  House  and 
administration  bills  and  the  bonuses  which  would  be  provided,  each 
of  these  countries  would  recoup  in  the  5-year  period  many  times  any 
monetary  loss  they  might  conceivably  have  suffered  in  the  1963-64 
period. 

< 

What  Should  We  Do? 

We  believe  that  the  2.26  million  tons  which  the  United  States 
buys  abroad  should  be  purchased  at  the  average  world  price  over  the 
last  15  years,  or  at  about  4.22  cents  per  pound.  Shipping  costs  and 
the  tariff  are  also  a  proper  cost  of  laying  down  sugar  in  our  market. 
The  difference  between  the  average  world  price  and  the  highly  sub¬ 
sidized  American  price  should  be  recouped  by  way  of  an  import  tax 
and  placed  in  the  Treasury.  These  funds,  in  turn,  could  be  used  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  order  to  assure  that  the  premium  pay¬ 
ments  do  in  fact  go  to  the  ordinary  people  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
countries  and  not  to  the  wealthy  overlords.  This  proposal  has  several 
economic  and  social  advantages: 

1.  First,  it  would  not  use  the  presently  depressed  world  price  as  a 
basis  for  buying  the  sugar  but  a  fan-  price  based  on  a  15-year  average 
world  price  which  most  observers  agree  is  one  which  covers  the  cost, 
of  production. 
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2.  Wliile  it  would  not  reduce  prices  to  the  American  consumer,  it 
would  nonetheless  provide  funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
the  consumer  as  a  taxpayer  would  otherwise  have  to  pay.  To  that 
degree  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  American  consumer  and  the 
taxpayer. 

3.  It  would  assure  that  the  funds  went  to  the  people  and  not  to  the 
big  landowners  and/or  into  Swiss  banks. 

4.  It  would  help  to  do  away  with  the  unseemly  lobbying  and 
pressures  which  have  brought  this  program  into  disrepute.  These 
pressures  and  high  fees  for  lobbyists  naturally  exist  when  such  huge 
subsidies  and  windfalls  are  at  stake. 

5.  The  present  foreign  quotas  are  basically  the  old  Cuban  quota, 
redistributed  among  these  producers.  Countries  which  receive  a 
quota  at  the  present  high  prices  are  naturally  not  anxious  to  lose  the 
quota.  To  this  degree,  there  is  less  interest  than  there  would  other¬ 
wise  be  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  quotas  for  Cuba  to  become 
)free  again  and  to  regain  her  old  quota  at  the  expense  of  those  who  now 
have  a  slice  of  it. 

Thus,  this  proposal  would  help  in  our  struggle  for  a  free  Cuba  by 
diminishing  the  self-interest  on  the  part  of  sugar  interests  elsewhere  to 
keep  Castro  in  power. 

Some  may  argue  that  we  have  a  special  relationship  with  Latin 
America  and  that,  if  it  is  our  policy  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere 
against  the  inroads  of  communism  or  a  Communist  takeover  in  a 
particular  country,  we  also  have  an  American  obligation  to  them  which, 
in  part,  can  be  made  through  the  sugar  program.  Even  if  one  accepts 
this  argument,  and  after  Santo  Domingo  it  has  real  force,  surely  we 
have  no  economic  obligation  in  the  form  of  sugar  subsidies  to  areas 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  especially  the  10  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  given  quotas  under  the  House  bill 
or  the  12  countries  under  the  original  administration  bill. 

Furthermore,  we  have  certainly  no  special  obligation  under  the 
sugar  program  to  those  British  and  French  possessions  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  which  are  already  under  the  British  or  French  programs.  This 
is  especially  true  since  the  British  and  French  take  no  sugar  at  their 
highly  subsidized  price  from  any  but  British  or  French  possessions. 

)  Finally,  we  certainly  have  no  obligation  to  a  country  such  as  Haiti 
with  its  cruel  dictatorship  and  which  could  hardly  qualify  under  any 
of  the  loose  arguments  put  forward  by  the  State  and  Agriculture 
Departments’  witnesses. 

We  believe  that  we  should  try  our  best  to  do  what  is  best  in  this 
program  and  to  impose  an  import  fee  on  all  of  the  foreign  producers. 
Failing  that,  we  should  at  least  impose  such  a  fee  on  the  sugar  we  re¬ 
ceive  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  from  the  British  and 
French  possessions  inside  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Haiti. 

If  the  Senate  or  Congress  is  unwilling  to  do  any  of  these  things,  we 
believe  Congress  should  postpone  the  foreign  aspects  of  the  bill  until 
such  time  as  the  Senate  committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  have 
the  time  to  make  a  determination  on  this  complicated  subject  in  a 
rational  way. 
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Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Albert  Gore. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  895 


H.  R.  11135 


[Report  No.  909] 


IN  TIIE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 


October  15, 1965 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
October  18, 1965 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  October  18,  1965,  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  with  an  amendment 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN 


To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

as  amended. 


1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  House  of  Bepresenta- 


2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  -That  this  Ant  may  he  eited  ns  the  -Suffer  Aet  Amendments 


4  of  TfififiA 


5  Sect  A  Seetion  AH  of  the  Sugar  Aet  of  HHSy  as 


6  amended,  in  amended  -ft)-  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen- 


7  tenee  the  words  Anonth  of  December  he-  and  substituting 


8  the  words  Aast  three  months  ot~U  and  -(A)-  by  striking  nut 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


o 


202-  el  ike  Sugar  Aet  el  194-8, 


is  amended  as  lohows-r 


-(4r)-  Paragraphs  -{4}-  end  -(2 )  (A)-  el  subsection  -(a)- 
are  amended  te  read  os  follows : 


new 


O'  >  t  y/>  n  O-  I4 a_i 
^  ttiTTTo ^  Uj 


tiening  ameiig  seek  areas  six  mihion  three  hundred  and 

o  o 


ninety  thousand  sheet  tons,  raw  ralee^  as  follows? 

Short 


-‘Area  value 

Doaiestle  beet  s-ugaa _ y  ©Sy  ©00 

Main-kw-xl  eano  sugar _ yi©©;©©© 

■Ila-wail _ 4  HO5  000 

■Puerto  -Rleo _ 4  t40j  000 

Virgin  Islamls _  ty©0© 


Total _ yb©y©©© 

^-2 )  -(A)-  4b  er  them  the  aboxe  total  el  six  million 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons;  raw  xah+y 
there  shah  be  added  er  deducted;  as  the  ease  may  be;  an 
etjfuol  te  00  per  eentum  el  the  amount  by  which  the 
A  determination  el  requirements  el  consumers  m 


States 


te  section  204  ler 


the  calendar  year  exeeds  ten  million  lour  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  short  tens,-  raw  ruley  er  is  less  than  nine  million  sexen 
hundred  thousand  short  tensT  raw  xahte?  811  eh  amount  shah 
be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area!  and 
the  mainland  eane  sugar  area  en  the  basis  el  the  quotas  ler 
sueb  areas  established  under  paragraph  -f4)-  el  this  si 
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tion  and  ike  amounts  so  apportioned  shah  be  added  to?  or 
deducted  from  tke  quotas  for  seek  areas/' 

-(2-)-  Subsection  -(b)-  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
-(b)-  Por  ike  -Republic  of  tke  Philippines-?  in-  Ike  amount 
of  one  mflkon  and  hfty  tkonsand  skort  tens?  raw  value?  plus 
10.86  per  centum  of  tke  amount?  not  exceeding  seven  kun- 
dred  thousand  skort  tens?  raw  value?  by  wkiek  tke  Secre¬ 
tary's  determination  of  -requirements  of  consumers  in  tke 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  204  for  tke 
r  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
skort  tons?  raw  vakie-- 

-f3f  Subsection  -(c)-  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

-  ( o)-f4)-  Pec  foreign  countries  other  than  tke  Republic 
of  tke  Philippines?  an  amount  of  sugar,  rttw  vtiluoj  of jftrtl 

f  a  n m a,i inf  /l of  Avtt) t n/^/1  mi -von o it k  £a  i  -  /  w .  t  mi »  OA1  Ixujlq  ll i /v 

TT7  II I  v  mllU  LllIt;  III  1 1  I  1 1  1TI  11  11  I  lit  1  >8tTlllH  TT7  -l/r  ItTrtn  tJl T u 

sum  of  tke  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  -(a)- 
and  -(h)-  of  this  seetiom 

‘-‘-(2)  Per  tke  calendar  year  406o7  for  individual  foreign 

no  rvf  1  V/vqg  f  1 1  O  T>  f  1  v/v  T-?  nf  -4.1  i  i\  T^l  >  1 1 i  i  -rv/m  I^tt  i  n»A 

v  w  ini  Li  it  n  trrnrr  i  iicti  l  M  li  javJ  / t  till  i  v  1 11  till  1  iiiii|j|Jiiix  tty  jrrtl 

voting  tke  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  -f4)- 
ot  tins  snkseetion  among  foreign  countries  on  tke  kasis  of  tke 


quotas 


m  sugar 


844?  as  amended? 


issued  Pekruaey  dtp  1965  -f30  PdP  2206)- 
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-fdf  Her  Ike  ealendar  year  -1-966  through  1971,  iu- 
o  ler  individual  foreign  eeuntries  ether  than  Ike 
Eepuklie  ef  Ike  Hkihppinesj  Wekrndj  and  Ike  Hakama 
4slands7  ky  prerating  ike  amount  el  sugar  determined  under 
paragraph  -ff-f  el  this  suhseetioig  less  Ike  amounts  required 
le  estahhsk  quotas  as  presided  lu  paragraph  -fd}-  el  lids 
sahseetieu  for  Helaad  aud  Ike  Hakama  Islands^  among  lee- 


eigu  eeuntries  eu  Ike 


-fA-f  Her  eeuiilries  in  Ike 


Hemispheres 


^onntry 

Cuba _ 

-Mexico _ 

Homln  sean  Republic 

Brazil _ 

Been- _ 

Br  h-iob  Meet  Indies. 

Ecuador _ 

E  rone  It  -West  4h4  lee. 

Colombia _ 

Coota  -Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela _ 

44  Salvador _ 

■Haiti _ 


■Pnnama 


British  Honduras 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ 


Bee  centum 

_ 4B00 

_  B44 

_  BIB 

_  BIB 

_  G74 

_  BM 

_  BBt 

_  4  0« 

_  BOO 

_  BOB 

_  rOO 

_  4 

_  tTO 

-  T  *f£ 

_  :ft 

_  tOB 

_  tOO 

_  vIO 

_  tIU 

_  vie 


u  (H)  Her  eeunlries  eulside  Ike  Western  Hemispheres 


“Country 
Australia _ 


el  Chiu* 


India 

South  Africa. 


Mauritius _ 

Bw-aziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia 


Re-pu-bfie 


Bee  centum 

_  BOO 

_  BOO 

_  BOO 

_ 

_  rOO 

_  t  40 

_ 

_  t40 

_  t40 

_  :B 
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o 

-J 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
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"-(4)  lea  tke  ealendar  yeaa  1966  and  eaek  a 

yeaa,  lea  laekndy  in  Ike  amount  el  lee  tkousand 
skoal  tensy  rw  vulue7  el  sugary  and  lea  Ike  ealemlaa  yeaa 
4008  and  eaek  auksequcnt  ealendaa  year7  lea  ike  ttakama 
Islandsy  m  Ike  amount  el  ten  tkousand  skort  temp  aaw  valuey 
el  sugam  Provided,  4kut  Ike  Seeaetaay  ektains  suek  assua- 
anees  laem  eaek  suek  eeuntey  as  ke  may  deem  appropriate 
paier  le  Jonoaay  4  el  eaek  auek  eakmdaa  yeaa  Ikal  Ike  quota 
lea  suek  yeaa  will  ke  Idled  witk  sugaa  paodueed  in  auek 
eoiuitry.” 

-f4)-  Sukseetiens  -fdfy  -fef7  and  -(If  aae  keaeky  amended 
and  subsection  -(g)-  k  added  te  aead  aa  follows-: 

--(d)  Aotwitkstanding  any  etkea  provision  el  tkis  Aet — 
-(1)  (A)  4)naing  tke  euaaent  period  el  auspension 
el  dkdematie  aelatiena  between  tke  4k  iked  States  and 


Ouka7  tke  quota  provided  lea  Okka  undea  aukaeetien  -(e)- 


akak  ke  witkkeld  and  a  quantity  el  sugaa  equal  te  auek 
quota  akall  ke  paeaated  aa  follows : 

any  quantity  el  quota  witkkeld  laem  Ouka 
at  a  determination  up  te  and  ineluding  tke  amount 

/-\k  4  n Villi /Oil  ell  Avf  1  AVI  c:  ~»»r>  TtT  ll  1  A  iinrl/~>T  c<  a  /~i  t  i  Q33 

vox  t  vJll  llllllltjll  ullUl T7  L Ulioj  rttTr  \  ctlltv  «  tlllvtvl  cL  L  tl Ull 

404-  akak  ke  paeaated  te  etkea  foreign  eeuntaiea 
named  in  paragraph  -f3f  el  aukaeetien  -(e)-  on  tke 
kaaia  el  tke  peaeentagea  stated  tkerein ;  andy  in 
addition, 
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Guba  ft!  ft 


ij.  /ni/Oti  l  f  1  1  1  w  *  1  <1  li*/  n  i  > 

\7T  TtTttTtTt  "  i  1111  Itrltt  TTTlrri 

m  excess  el  the  amount  el 


lew  mihien  short  terny  raw  vulne7  under  section 
shall  be  prorated  te  ether  foreign  countries  named 
in  paragraph  -f 3 )  -(A)  of  subsection  -(e)-  that  arc 
members  of  the  Organization  el  American  States  on 
Ihe  basis  el  the  percentages  staled  therein. 

-  ■(J>)  Ahenever  and  te  ihe  exlenl  that  the  Presi- 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  er  continuation  el  a 
quota  er  any  part  thereel  ler  any  foreign  country  would 

he  eontrarv  te  the  national  interest  el  the  Panted  Staten 

«/  ' 

sneh  qneta  er  part  thereof  shah  he  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  sneh  importation  shah  net  he  pcrmittedr 
A  quantity  el  sugar  equal  te  the  amount  el  any  quota 
so  withheld  er  suspended  shah  he  prorated  te  the  ether 
eeuntries  listed  in  suhseetien  -fe)--f3f-(A)-  -(ether  than 
any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  er  suspended)-  on 
the  basis  el  the  quotas  then  in  effect  ler  such  eeuntricsr 

-  (C)  Phe  quantities  el  sugar  prorated  pursuant  te 
the  foregoing  provisions  el  this  suhseetien  shah  he  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  -quota*  as 
defined  in  this  Aet  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 

iliir*  o 
Ttl  IWl  TTTlO  75 


“  /o 


(fif-fA-)-  Ahenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 


net  practicable  te  obtain  the  quantity  el  sugar  needed 
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from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  Ike 
year  in  the  requirements  el  consumers  under  section  204 
ky  apperOon  hi  eel  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
-fk)-  and  -(e)-  and  Ike  foregoing  previsions  ef  Oka  suk- 
seetieny  suck  quandty  el  sugar  may  ke  imported  eft  a 
?7  hrst-served  kaaia  from  any  foreign  eountryy 
Oral  fte  sugar  skak  ke  authorised  far  importation 
I  n  an  Ouka  unOl  Ike  United  States  resumes  dipfomatie 
relations  with  Oral  country  and  fte  aegar  skak  ke  author¬ 
ised  fer  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  eeurrtry 


vritk  respect  le  which  a 
effect  linker 


kv  Ore  Freaikeftl  is  m 


( d)  (l)-(E-)-7  Provided,  Thai 


suck  finding-  shah  eel  ke  make  in  Ore  krai  nine 
el  Ike  year  mkeea  Ore  Secretary  alae  krrka  Oral 
angar  supplies  a«k  increases  ift  prices  have  created  er 
may  ereale  an  emergency  akaaOerr 


inter- 


ferkrg  with  Ore  orderly  movement  el  foreign  raw  sugar 
le  Ore  United  States?  4rr 
el  anek  angar  Ore  Secretary  akak  give  a 
lien  le  countries  which  agree  le  purehaae  fer  kekara 
additional  quantities  ef  United  States  agricultural  prod- 
nelaT  4rr  Ore  event  Oral  Ore  requirements  ef  eerranmera 
under  seed  eft  204  are  thereafter  reduced  ift  Ore  same 
calendar  yearg  arr  amount  net  exceeding  suek  iuerease  in 
requirements  skak  ke  deducted  pro  rata,  from  Ore  quotas 
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to  subsection  -(of  and  tbis  seb- 


Sugar  imported  under  tbe  authority  ol  tbis 
-(2f  sbH  be  raw  sugary  except  that  il  the 
imus  that  the  total  quantity  Is  net  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sagas-  bo  may  authorize  tbo 
fos  dmeet  consumption  of  so  maob  of  soob 


as  bo  determines  may  bo  required  to  meot  tbo 
requirements  of  consumers  m  tbo  United  Statesr 

£L(4f  Ue  quota  sbab  bo  established  for  auy  country 
for  auy  of  tbo  years  foUo-wutg  a  period  of  twenty-four 
mentbsy  era-bug  Juno  30  prior  to  tbo  ostabbsbmont  of 
quotas  for  suob  ye  ary  m  which  its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  from  suob  reentry  to  reentries  other  then  tbo 
United  Statcsr 

‘‘-(-4)  Whenever  in  any  ealendar  rear  anv  foreign 
country  failsy  subject  to  suob  reasonable  telerenee  as  tbo 
(Secretary  may  detenniney  to  bll  tbo  quota  as  estabhshed 
for  b  pursuant  to  tbis  Aety  tbo  quota  for  suob  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  vears  sbab  bo  rodeoed  as  fob 


lows : 


“-(--A)  tbo  quota  established  under  section  2-02 
~fb-)  "y  and  tbo  quotas  established  under  sootions 
202-fof  and  202-fd)  (1 )  for  any  country  having  a 
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pueta  at  Ike  end  el  ike  preceding  year  el  less  tkan 
two  kandrcd  ikeasand  skerl  temp  raw  value-  skak  ke 
reduced  ky  Ike  smaller  el  -(4)-  ike  amount  ky  wkiek 
euek  country  kd  led  le  1414  suck  pueta  er  -(d)-  ike 
amount  ky  wkiek  its  exports  el  sugar  le  Ike  United 
States  m  Ike  year  seek  tptela  wee  eel  Idled  were 
less  Iktte  44k  per  eeetem  el  seek  quota  ler  Ike 
preceding  calendar  yearn  Provided,  4kal  in  ee 
event  skak  Ike  quota  ler  Ike  Hopuhlie  el  Ike  Plnlip- 
pktes  ke  redeeed  le  an  ameeel  less  Ikae  erne  kun- 
dred  and  cigkty  Ikeesaed  skerl  lensj  raw  vaktej  el 
sugarp  and 

4ke  paeta  eslakksked  under  section  204 
-(e)-  and  section  302-(d)  -(4)  ler  any  sack  conn 
try  having  a  quota  at  Ike  end  el  Ike  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year  el  two  kundred  Ikeasand  skerl  lens7  raw 
valuer  er  mere  skak  ke  redaeed  ky  Ike  smaller  el  -(h)- 
Ike  ameant  ky  wkiek  sack  country  tailed  le  kk  sack 
gaela  er  -(li-)-  Ike  amount  ky  wkiek  its  exports  el 
sagar  le  Ike  44tiled  Slates  in  Ike  year  sack  tptela 
was  net  Ikied  were  less  titan  430  per  centum  el  sack 
paela  ler  Ike  preceding  calendar  year  ?  Provided, 
-That  -(4)-  no  sack  redaction  under  ekkcr  sukpara- 
grapks  -frV-)-  er  -(H)-  skak  ke  made  k  Ike  country 
11.14  11135 


.9 
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has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  4  of 
such  year  -fey  with  respect  te  events  occurring 
thercaftey  as  seen  as  practicable  after  each-  events)-; 

/  y{  lliA  ]  i  Jz  el  i  li  xw  \/l  ( \  |  cmill  1  a  i  li  1 y/t  a  i~>  /I  1:1  ^ 
trt  tnu  liivi  iiiiuuu  t*x  Dili  li  icllicll  u  ttixtrt  tilt: 


1 1  /l  £  t  ]  t  a  1  ren  /«li  £  a ill  1  y  A  a  cj  /l  ii  n  f  4  \  /ivaa  /I  1  A  A  tjl  :av  /\y 

TTTtttn  ill ( lx  ibllv- 11  TtttTtTTt”  vTtt'D  ttltty  It*  t  1 U  /  tlluil  ut  v  JL  U 1 

etfter  force  majeure;  unleaa  aueh  country  exported 
augar  in  each  year  to  a  country  etfter  tftan  the 
ftfnited  States^  in  wftieft  ease  tfte  reduction  in  quota, 
for  tfte  subsequent  years  aftaft  fte  limited  to  tfte 
of  sueft  exports;  aa  determined  fty  tfte 
yy  and  -fftf  tfte  reduction  in  quota  for  any 
country  lowing  a  quota  eataftftafted  under  section 
202-(e)-  and  section  ftQ2-(d-)--(4)-  at  tfte  end  of  tfte 

X\v/  w  «/wl  lh  O*  A  lm  >/3  A  1*  A  V  /  >  f  llliA  1  111  11/1  f  1 1  AUCU  1 1  rl 

f '  1  I'll  1 1 1  1  vtTlvl  111  ill  j  v  ill  t/T  T  v\  U  llltilvtl  ill  Tl  1UI  Inu  llll 

aftort  tons;  raw  value;  or  more  shaft  fte  ftmitedr  if  tfte 
quota  for  any  sueft  country  on  duly  4  of  tfte  year 
in  which  sueft  quota  was  not  filled  is  leas 
than  430  per  centum  of  its  quota  for  tfte  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  yeay  to  tfte  larger  of  -f4f  tfte 

o  niAn  id  1\iT  ~\t t I11  /  »!  i  1I0  i\ viiAvj-|-i  c\  I*  ei  1  iva  y  In  ft]  1  /  v  IXu’Ia/1 
(tl  ilt/t  ti  it  try  W  1 1  HI  I  iln  tApt  ti  17a  txx  St  tig  (lx  xtr  rrix  x  mttrt 

States  in  tfte  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  were  leas 

fir  tl  1  >  1  1  x  rvAV  fi  r\  11  f  1 1 1  m  a!  I  1  w  >  nil  /\f  A  Q  ix4i!  f  La  y  va_ 

tTTxttxT  lit/  Trtx  t  VII  it  t  lit  T7T  1 1  lX  TTTVtlxTtrf  lot  Till  TTTv 

f*  t  >  (1  1 1 1  Q1  t  T  /a  m  *  A!*  -/  *)  \  lit  A  a  1  nAll  1  >1  1  yr  iijn/ili  1  In 

Itlllllg^  \  lit  1  til  \  —  J  111  v  (111  11  Hill  x  7M  \  \  1 1 1  v  1  t  Ttn 

exports  of  sugar  to  tfte  -f-nited  States  in  the  year 
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a 


suek  peuta  was  net  {tiled  were  lens  tkan  suek  pueta 
en  July  4t 

"-({>)-  Any  red  nation  in  a  pueta  keeuuse  e{  tke  fe¬ 
te  el  paragraphs  -f J)-  and  -(4)-  ttl  tkis  suk- 
seetion  skull  ke  prorated  te  etker  foreign  eeuntries  in 
Ike  same  manner  as  deteeits  are  prorated  under  seetien 
2-04-  el  tkis  -keg  Per  purposes  el  determining  attfilled 
portions  el  puetag  entries  el  sugar  teem  a  lereign  eouro 
tey  skall  ke  ^aerated  between  tke  temporary  pueta  estak- 
ksked  pursuant  te  paragraph  44j-  el  tkis  sukseetkm  and 
tke  pueta  estakksked  pursuant  te  sukseetien  -(efr 
-fe4  Adam  ever  tke  President  tends  tkat  it  is  in  tke 
interest  el  tke  Fmted  States  te  reestaktesk  a  tpmta 
er  part  tkereel  witkkeld  er  suspended  under  sukseetien 
4 J)--(  1 )  ( Bf  el  tkis  section  andT  in  tke  ease  el  Fuka  under 
sukseetien  ( d )  ( 1 )  4^4  el  tkis  section-  diplomatic  relations 
kave  keen  resumed  ky  tke  F-nit-ed  rteatesr  suek  pueta  skate 
ke  restered  in  tke  manner  tke  President  tends  appropriated 
Provided,-  Pkat  tke  entire  amount  el  suek  pueta  skate  ke 
restored  ler  tke  tkird  lute  ealendar  year  leteewing  suek  tend¬ 
ing  ky  tke  President  Pke  temporary  puetas  estakksked 
pursuant  te  sukseetien  4df4d-f  skater  notwithstanding  any 
etker  provision  el  tkis  section  ke  reduced  pro  rata  te  tke 
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ex  teal  aeeessaee  la  restate  ike  quota  ia  aeeet'daaee  wilk 


ike  jwavisiaHs  af  ikis  sabseefiaat 


— -ff)  Wkcaevee  aay  qaala  is  seqaked  la  ke  tx 
jaaaaaal  la  sakseHiaa  -(e)-  ae  keeaase  al  a  eedaeliaa  ia 
Ike  miakeateafs  af  eaasaawes  a  mien  seeliaa  2414  al  ikis 


Aek  aad  Ike 


af  sagas  iu*pasled:  feaa*  aay  eaaafey 


as  a+askelek  kam  say  aeea  al  Ike  lia+e  af  saek  mfaeliaa 


tweeeds  Ike  redaeed  qaa-Oy  ike  aaiaaal  af  saek  e?teess  skakT 


aay  afkes  yeavisiaa  af  ikis  seefkay  ke  de- 


daeled  fsaa+  Ike  qaala  eslakksked  fas  saek  eaaaley  as 
daawslie  area  fee  Ike  aexl  saeeeediag  saleadae  eeast 

“(g)  44e  yaala  established  fee  aag  faeeiga  eaaaley 
aad:  Ike  gaaalify  aaltaataed  la  ke  iaepaeled  fsaas  aae  eaaatay 
aadee  sakseeliaa  -fd)-(2-)-  af  ikis  seeliaa  aaty  ke  kked  aaly 
wilk  sagas  yeadaeed:  feaa+  sagaskeefs  as  sagnseaae  gpa-wa 
ia  saek  eaaalry.v 

Seta  4-t  Seeliaa  204  af  Ike  Sagas  Ael  af  494>4  as 
aateadedT  is  aa-teaded  la  seed  as  fakawsa 

-Seta  244ft  (a)-  44  e  Seesetasy  skak  fsasa  laae  la  laae 
detasasiae  wkelkey  ia  eiew  af  Ike  easseaf  iayealasies  af 
sagast  Ike  eslkaaled  pradueliaa  fsasa  Ike  aeseage  af  sagas- 
eaae  as  sagaskeels  -jdaaledt  ike  aaea-taf  snaikeliags  wilkia  a 
ealeadas  veas  af  aew-esap  sagas7  aad  alkes  jseslieoat  faetars7 
aay  area  as  eaaalsv  wik  ke  aaakle  la  eaeskel  ike  qaala  fas 
saek  asea  as  eaaalsvt  4f  Ike  Seeselaee  delesaaaes  ikal  aae 
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*stie  ftmt  er  Itwigti  reentry  listed  ie  seetiee  -29-2-fe-)- 
-f3-)--fA)  will  ke  eeakle  to  market  its  paata^  ke  eked  revise 
tke  pneta  ter  tke  44epeklie  el  tke  kkikppines  by  adaeatieg  te 
it  ae  anateet  el  sugar  epnal  te  47^22  per  eeatanr  el  tke 
dekeik  and  skad  adaeate  ae  arannet  el  sngar  epaal  te  tke 
remainder  el  tke  delimit  te  tke  reentries  listed  ie  seetiee 
2(42-fe)-  (O)-frV)-  ee  tke  kasis  el  tie-1  peetas  tkee  ie  edeet 
ter  seek  eaeetries-i  P-rm44^4-  -tkat  aav  dekeit  resnitem  tram 

*  o 

tke  iaakdity  el  a  reentry  wkiek  is  a  memker  el  tke  4-ketral 
Amerieae  kammae  44arket  te  till  its  peata  skak  krst  ke 
alleeated  te  tke  etker  me  inker  eeeetries  ee  tke  kasis  el 
tke  peatas  tkee  ie  edeet  tar  seek  reentries-?  An4  provided  fn-r- 
tk&ty  -Tkat  il  any  peata  is  restered  te  t-elae  'tke  maximem 
per  eeetem  el  41722  el  tke  dekeit  te  ke  alleeated  te  tke 
44epakke  el  tke  tdkkpj-mies  skall  ke  redeeed  te  a  per  eeetem 
epaal  te  tkat  wkiek  tke  4-kikppiee  pHata  aHder  sekseetiee 
-(k)-  el  seetiee  202  kears  te  tke  saet  el  seek  kkdippiee  peata 
aed  tke  peetas  tkee  ie  fd'eet  ler  all  lereipe  eeaw tries  parsa- 
aet  te  sekseetiee  -(e  )-  el  see  line  2027  41  tke  &eeretary 
determiees  tke  dtepakke  el  tke  dkdtppmes  will  ke  eeakle  te 
kd  its  skare  el  any  dekeit  detereeeed  aeder  tke  foregoing 
prtwisiees  el  tkis  sekseetiee-?  ke  skad  adeeate  seek  eeklled 
amanet  te  tke  reentries  listed  ie  seetiee  202-(e)--fk)--(-xV)- 
ee  tke  kasis  el  tke  peetas  tkee  ie  edeet  ler  seek  reentries^ 
44’  tke  8eeretary  detereeees  tkat  eeitker  tke  44epakke  el 
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Ike  Pkikppines  nee  Ike  eeunleies  Bstek  in  sendee  2B2-(e}- 
-fkf-fAf  can  1441  ah  <4  any  sHek  kekeky  ke  shah  appeelien 
seek  unkhek  annuel  en  seek  basis  auk  le  seek  ferekn 

o 

eeunleies  as  ke  keleemines  is  eeqeieek  le  hh  seek  kekekr 
41  ike  Seeretar-v  kelern  linos  ikal  ane  foreign  eounlrv  wkk 

4/  4 /  O  4/ 


a  quote  esiakknhek  pursuant  le  seelien  202-(e)  -f3)  -ffif 
ee  scelion  202  (o)  (4)  wih  be  unable  le  maekel  Ike  quoin 
fee  seek  aeea  ee  country,  ke  skak  revise  Ike  qeele  fee  Ike 
Pepubhe  ef  Ike  Pkikppines  ky  ahoealhig  le  k  no  nine  mil 
ef  sugar  equal  le  47.22  pee  centum  ef  Ike  kekek-;  ank 
skak  allocate  an  amounl  ef  sugar  equal  le  ike  remainder 
ef  Ike  kekek  le  Ike  eonnlries  kslek  in  section  202  (c)  (3) 

/  T-V  \  /111  f]  W\  I  1  >  1  O  1  L  '  /  v  f  f  1  W  1  Oil  aIqo  f  1  1  /  >1  1  111  /  >  f  1  /  W  «  f  f  /  11!  Oi  1  /  «.l  1  /  »  /  11  1  1  \ 

1  _L>  J  ttrT  tTTtv  77(1*810  t/T  tilt"  tTTtt7tttT8  till  11  TTT  V  llllt  1 1 M  iTtlVli  tv/ttlT 

triess  Pmvkhd;  4kal  If  auy  quela  is  resterek  le  belnq  Ike 
mavknnin  pee  eeefuet  ef  47:22  ef  Ike  dekek  le  ke  akeealek 
le  Ike  Pepebbe  ef  Ike  Philippines  skak  ke  eekueek  le  a  pee 
eenfuin  equal  le  ikal  ekhek  ike  Pkilippiue  quela  uukee  seh- 
seelkut  -{-kf  ef  section  kUk  keaes  le  Ike  sum  ef  seek  -Phhip - 
pine  quela  auk  Ike  quelas  fkce  iu  effeel  fee  ak  foreign  eeun- 
leies  puesuaul  le  saksecfien  -(ef  ef  seelieu  2P2r  4f  Ike  Bec- 
eclaey  determines  Ike  Republic  ef  Ike  Philippines  ekh  ke  en- 
akle  le  kk  ils  skaee  ef  anv  kekek  ketenninek  fee  anv  eeunley 
lislek  in  seelieu  202-fe)--(-3)--fB)  7  ke  skak  akeeale  seek 
euhbek  a+eennl  le  ike  ceuuleies  se  kslek  eu  Ike  kasis  ef  ike 


qeelas  Iken  in  ekeel  fee  seek 


e  P  Ike  Secretary  ke- 
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1  ternnnes  tkat  neitkcr  Ike  Itepuklic  el  Ike  Pkilippmes  nor 

2  Ike  countries  listed  k+  section  202  (c)  (3)  (Rf  can  kk  ak  el 

3  any  seek  deficit^  ke  skak  apportion  seek  unfilled  amount  ee 

4  seek  kasis  and  !e  suck  foreign  eoentries  as  ke  determines  is 
te  kk  seek  deficit-  Deficits  skak  eel  ke 


•& 

6  le  see  country  wkese  quota  kas  keen  suspended  er  witkkekl 

7  pursuant  le  sekseekee  (d)  -(4-)  el  section  202-t  4ke  Seere- 

8  tar¥  skak  insofar  as  nractieakle  determine  and  akeeale 


nf  kl  1  l  <i  |  oai  i*  1 4  n*  nm 
tTr  lllU  Mlt^Ttr  TtTr  1111 


9  deficits  se  as  le  assere  Ike 

10  portation  during  Ike  calendar  yea rr  4e  any  evenly  any 

11  dekekr  se  lar  as  ikee  knewn7  skak  ke  determined  and  ake- 

12  ealed  ke  August  fi  ef  Ike  calendar  year?  iN'otwitkstanding 

13  ike  foregoing  precisions  el  tkis  sukseetiem  il  Ike  President 

14  determines  tkat  seek  aelien  weald  ke  in  Ike  national  interest 

15  any  part  el  a  deficit  wkiek  weald  etkerwisc  ke  allocated  le 

16  eounlries  listed  in  section  2-02- (c)-  may  ke  alloealed  le  ene  er 

17  mere  el  suek  countries  witk  a  quota  in  efieet  en  saek  kasis 

18  as  Ike  President  finds  appropriater 

19  ^-fk)-  dke  quota  eslakksked  ler  any  domestic  area  er 

20  any  lereign  country  under  section  k02  skak  net  ke  reduced 


21  ky  reason  el  any 


/  \  i  ii  rlefioif' 
TTT  tV  llUlllll 


22  calendar  year  under  sukseelien  -faf  el  tkis  section  :■  Prevkhd- 

23  -Tkal  Ike  quota  ler  any  foreign  country  skak  ke  reduced  le 

24  ike  extent  tkat  it  kas  notified  Ike  Secretary  tkal  it  cannot 

25  fik  its  quota  and  Ike  Secretary  kas  found  under  section  k02- 
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-(4)  -(4)  font  sned  f adore  was  dne  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majorne? 

Sfito  to  Section  dtio  of  too  Sngar  Act  of  194-8,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  -(4-)-  tor  inserting  after  tire  tided 
sei denee  tlie-reof  lire  folloy  nig  two  new  sentences:  ^titoe 
Secretary  is  also  antboriged  in  malting  sned  allntments  of  a 
gootn  fer  toe  mainland  eane  sngar  area  tor  a  me  calendar 
year  after  44to6  to  take  into  considcrationy  in  den  of  or  in 
addition  to  tde  foregoing  factors  of  processing-,  past  market- 
ings7  and  adidty  to  markety  tde  need  of  establishing  an  allot¬ 
ment  wined  will  permit  sned  marketing  of  sngar  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  roasonatily  eldeient  operation  dming  eaed  of  tde  drst 
two  years  of  operation  of  a  new  sugarcane  processing  facility 
or  mill  tdat  begins  tde  prodnetion  of  sngar  from  sngareane 
for  tde  first  time  after  tde  calendar  year  tttotb  tide  Secre¬ 
tary  is  also  natdortoed  in  making  sued  allotments  of  a  gneta 
for  anr  calendar  year  to  take  into  considcrationy  in  lien  of 
or  in  addition  to  tde  foregoing  factors  of  proeessingy  past 
marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  tde  need  tor  estabdsding 
an  allotment  wdied  will  permit  sned  marketing  of  sngar  as  is 
necessary  for  tde  reasonably  eldeient  operation  of  any  non- 
aftiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sngarbeets  or  any  processor 

carryover  of  sngar  in  relation  to  other  processors  in  tde 
area-:  -Provhleil,  tidat  tde  marketing  allotment  of  any  sned 
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processor  ef  sagarbeets  shall  net  he  increased  nnder  this  pre¬ 
vision  above  art  allotment  ef  twenty  five  thousand  short  hater 

«/  7 

raw  -valitey  awl  the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of 
sagareaoe  shall  net  he  increased  nnder  this  provision  above 
an  allotment  epoal  to  the  effective  inventory  el  sngar  ef  sneh 
preeesser  en  Tannery  1-  el  the  eaten  dar  year  for  which  sneh 
allotment  is  made?  except  that  the  marketing  allotment  ler 
4965  of  a  processor  el  sugarcane?  other  than  a  preeesser- 
rehnerj  wire  had  a  physical  inventory  el  sngar  en  dannary  4? 
4-964?  epnal  to  55-  per  eentnm  or  more  of  his  4963-  crop  pre- 
dnetion  may  he  hr  creased  hy  an  additional  six 
two  hnndred  short  tens  ef  sagar?  raw  value : 
f  urthar-  That  the  total  increases  hr  marketing 
made  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sngar  and  main¬ 
land  cane  sngar  areas  prtrsnant  to  this  sentence  shah-  he 
limited  to  twenty-ffvc  thensand  short  tens  ef  sagary  raw 
vafner  for  each  sneh  area  for  each  calendar  year/-- and  -(-2-)- 
hy  adding  at  the  end  ef  sobseetien  -fa)-  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  4ff  allotments  are  hr  effect  at  the  time  ef  a  redaction 
area  gneta  for  any  year-,-  the 
in  excess  ef  the  amount  ef  his  a  non  new  as  re- 
tiV>  r I'ft'i  t y  "W  rednetien  in  the  gneta  shall 

net  he  taken  into  eensideratien  in  establishing  an  allotment 
hr  the  next  sneeeeding  year  for  sneh  person;  and  any  ahot- 
H.R.  11135 - 3 
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aad  /  vi~i  4 

Jill  1  It 


T/\y  oil  /  •  1 1 
TT7T  TMtll  I 


ler  Ike  aext  sueeeekiag  Wttf 


o  ly»>  1 1  1  w  > 
M let  11  TT\ 


kv  s+h4+  excess 


S-Eia  Or  Seetiee  2446  el  Ike  Sugar  Ael  el-'  1918,  as 

wl  111  0,1  HOD  ll  /"v/1  f  A  Vi  i.v/1  yvo  [/  J  1  i  \11TL.'  » 
rtJ  I  II  I  lltv  ll ^  1  o  Tt  J  1  il  llvll  vl  IU  TvTTtt  (til  I U III'  W  5  • 

‘-Sect  200t  -(e)-  44  Ike  Secretary  determines  Ikat  Ike 
impertatiaa  er  kriegiag  lute  Ike  eeutiueutal 
Stales7  ktawaik  er  4-u erto  4tiee  el  aey  sagar-eeataiu- 
ing  pekeet  er  mixture  wik  snkstaetiuky  ielerlere  witk  Ike 
attainment  el  tke  ekpetkces  el  tkis  Aek  ke  may  limit  tke 
(pantity  el  seek  pekeet  er  nkxtere  le  ke  imparted  er 
drought  in  tram  any  canntry  er  area  le  e  quantity  wkiek 
ke  determines  will  eel  se  interferes  kkat  Ike 

cpantity  le  ke  imparted  er  draught  ie  Irene  any  eeeatry  er 
area  hr  aey  calendar  yeas  skak  eel  ke  reduced  kekev  Ike 
average  el  Ike  quantities  el  seek  predeel  er  akxtere  aeeeaky 
imparted  er  brought  in  during  ike  mast  recent  tkreo  eee- 
seeutive  years  fer  wkiek  rekakle  dale  el  Ike  iarpart  alien  er 
bringing  in  el  seek  product  er  mixture  are  axakahleT 

^k-)-  4e  ike  eveel  Ike  Secretary  determines  tka!  Ike 
praspcetiee  hepartatiaa  er  kriegieg  iele  Ike  eeatiaeata! 
United  Stales^  dtawaik  er  4-uecto  14iea7  el  aey  segar- 
eantaiaing  predeel  er  mixture  wik  sekstaeliaky  ielerlere 
wkk  Ike  attainment  el  Ike  ekpetwes  el  ikis  Ael  aek  ikere 
are  ee  reliable  data  await  able  el  seek  importation  er  krieg¬ 
ieg  ie  el  seek  predeel  er  mixture  ler  Ikree  eanseeuliwe  years7 
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1  ke  may  limit  Ike  qaantity  el  seek  predaet  to  ke  imparled 

2  er  breetgkt  in  annaallv  from  any  eeuntrv  er  area  to  a  qnan- 

3  t-itv  wkiek  Ike  Seeretarv  determines  will  eel  snkstantiakv 

«/  «y  ~ 

4  interfere  witk  Ike  attainment  el  Ike  objectives  el  Ike  Aety 

5  pmvided  tkat  seek  qnantity  Iram  aey  eee  ('OlUltl  V  0*5" 

6  shall  eel  ke  less  Ikae  a  quantity  cental  mng  eee  hundred 


7  short  tansy  raw  -value  el  sugar  ee  kquid  sugarr 

8  -‘-  (c)  4e  determining  whether  Ike  aeleal  or  prospective 

9  importation  er  bringing  arte  Ike  eeelieeelal  United  8latesy 


10  kfawaky  or  -Puerto  Piea  el  a  quantity  el  a  sugar- 

11  wetki^  er  mixture  will  or  will  eel  s 


12  with  Ike 


I  el  Ike 


eve*  el  Ikes  Aety  Ike  8cere- 


13  levy  skak  lake  iato  consideration  Ike  total  sugar  eeeleel  el 

I  4  flip  n  el  Ay  iui  ^rHl  ye  11 1  y/  >l>i  f  4  >  f  A  AfliAy  1 11  ''vyA/l  1  aa!  c  Ay  i 

-1-  1 1 11  ‘  wit  itt i  ti  t  trr  1 1 1 1 A l  rrrt^  ttt  rtTTtlTUl  l  rrt  u  l  i itr  tir^n  trtttt  lirn  ttr  te 

15  Ike  sugar  eeettoiit  el  etkcr  product*  or  mixtures  far  similar 

16  asey  Ike  eesls  el  Ike  mixture  ke  relation  to  Ike  easts  el  its 


17  ingredients  far  ase  ke  Ike  continental  United  Slatesy  klawaky 

18  as  Puerto  Pieey  Ike  Reseat  er  prospective  voktme  el  im- 

19  parlatians  relative  to  past  importations,  Ike  type  el  pucka g- 

30  ingy  wleelker  it  will  ke  marketed  to  Ike  altkeeate  eeaseemer  iee 

31  ike  identical  form  in  wkiek  el  is  imported  er  Ike  extent  to 


32  wkiek  it  is  to  ke  lartker  sttbjeeled  to  processing  er  mixing 
23  wkk  siaeilar  er  etker  ingredients,  aeed  etkcr  pertinent  infnr- 
21  maliea  wkiek  will  assist  kine  ia  making  sack  determination 
25  4^  making  determinatieas  pursuant  to  tkis  seelieay  Ike  8ee- 
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rctary  shall  conform  to  the  r 
don  4  of  the 


<:  requirements  of  see- 
AetA 


Secs  7-t  Subs  codons  -fd)-  and  -(of  of  seedon  204  of  the 
lfear  Act  of  40487  as  amemletb  are  amended  as  follows-:- 
-“-(d )  Aet  more  flaw  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
awl  twenty  short  foray  i-w  rabuy  of  the  quota  for  the  Ho- 
pubfio  of  the  Philippines  way  he  filled  by  44s 


^^-fef  Anne  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 
country  ether  than  the  Republic  of  dre  Philippines  awl  waw 
of  Ore  deficit  proratiens  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
eoanfry  established  wafer  or  hr  accordance  with  seotion 
204  (af  way  he  filled  by  direct- eon  sumption  sugars  Pro¬ 
vided 7  4b at  the  quotas  for  Icelamh  awl  Panama  way  be  filled 
by  direct  consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 
slmrt  tonsj  raw  xaluey  for  -Ireland  and  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons7  raw  wduey  for  PanamaA 
Sew  8t  Section  200  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  IOISj  as 
amend  tab  Is  amended  by  striking  from  subseeOon  fef  thereof 
the  words  Awy  sugar  or  liquid  sugar--  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
drereof-  the  followings  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  hr  excess 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  yeaeA 

SeOt  0t  SeeOon  240  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  40487  as 
amembsh  is  rs 
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Sed  40?  Section  302  el  Ike  Sugar  Ad  el  19487  as 


-(4-f  Paragraph  -f4}-  el  subsection  -fk)-  is 
met  as  follows-: 

“  (b)  (1)-  4-be  Secretary  skak  determine  foe  eaek  crop 
year  whether  the  production  el  sugar  Irene  any  crop  el  sugar- 
keels  or  sugarcane  will?  ia  Ike  akseaee  el  proportionate 
shares?  ke  greater  Ikaa  Ike  quantity  needed  le  eaakle  Ike 
area  le  need  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory?  as  estimated  ky  Ike  Secretary  foe  saek  aeea  foe  Ike 
calendar  yeae  during  wkiek  Ike  larger  part  el  Ike  sugar 
leeai  saek  crop  normally  would  ke  marketed?  Saek  delew 
ruination  skak  ke  a+ade  ealy  wkk  resped  le  Ike  succeeding 
crop  yeae  and?  beginning  wkk  Ike  1960  crop  year?  ealy 
akee  due  aeliee  aad  opportunity  foe  aa  informal  pukke 
kearinw  41  Ike  Seeretarv  determines  ikal  Ike  production 
el  sugar  leem  aay  eeep  el  sugarbcds  ee  sugarcane  wik  ke  ia 
excess  el  Ike  quantity  needed  le  enable  Ike  aeea  le  meet  ks 
quota  aad  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory?  ke  skak 
estakksk  proportionate  skaees  fee  laems  hr  sack  areas  as 
provided  he  Ikls  subsection?  ex-eepl  Ikal  Ike  determinations 
ky  Ike  Secretary  el  proportionate  shares  foe  forms  ia  Hawaii 
aad  ike  Aergin  Islands  ia  eked  ea  January  4?  4963?  shall 
continue  ia  eked  until  amended  or  superseded?  In  deter- 
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mi  with  respect  la  a  fumy  the 
ry  may  lata  inta  consideration  the  past  production 
an  the  farm  af  sugarkeets  amt  sugarcane  marketed  -far  proc¬ 
essed)  far  Ike  extraction  af  sugar  ar  liquid  sugar  -(within 
proportionate  shares  when  m  eked)  and  Ike  ahihty  la  pro¬ 
duce  seek  sugarkeets  and  sugarcane.” 

-(hf  is  amended  la  read  as  follows? 

“-(d)-  do  order  la  make  ayadablc  acreage  for  growth  and 
af  Ike  keel  sugar  industry,  Ike  Hecretary  m  addi" 
ifon  la  protecting  Ike  interest  af  new  and  small  producers  ky 
regulationa  generally  similar  la  Ikase  Ikerelafore  promulgated 
ky  kim  pnrsnanl  la  this  -Act,  shall  reserve  eaek  year  from 


mm 


tsiv-e?  from  Ike 

ky  limp  ike  acreage  required 
la  yield  sixty-five  thousand  skarl  tanp  raw  vnku^  af  sugar-” 
-(d)-  42aragrapk  -fkf  af  subsection  -fkf  is  amended  ky 
inserting  “-(A)  ”  after  Ike  figure  -(df  and  ky  adding  at 

”-(B)  4n  arder  la  make  awtikdde  acreage  far  Ike  grawtk 
and  expansian  af  Ike  mainland  eane  industry  ky  a  new 

reserve  eaek  erap  year  far  three  eensecative  erap  years  an 
1  af  acreage  estimated  la  yield  twenty  five  tkausand 


skarl  Ians  af  sugar,  raw  yakun  fram  Ike 


which  wan  Id 
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ke  absented  sugarcane 


^  in  ike  mainland  eanc 


sugar  area  lee  eaek  el  ikeee  eonsoeutiye  crop  years  beginning 
eel  earker  ikan  Ike  year  immediately  lollowmg  Ike  keel  cal¬ 
endar  year  aller  1 9(45  lee  -whisk  Ike  8) 
el  requirements  el  een seiners  purseael  le  seat  ten  204- 
lee  million  leee  hundred  ikeesaek  skeel  tensy  raw  yak-tea  /kse 
v tiled,-  That  Ike  quantity  akeealek  le  Ike  reaitkaek  eaee 
sugar  aeea  lee  seek  ealenkar  yeae  pursuant  le  section  202 
-(a)  (2)  (Af  is  eel  less  Ikae  twenty -fire  Ikeesaek  skeel  lees 
el  sugar  7  eaw  ralner  Tke  acreage  se  reserved  lee  eaek  el 
Ike  Ikeee  eenseoutiee  erep  yeaes  skak  ke  distributed  lee  eaek 
seek  crop  year  ee  a  laie  aek  reason akle  basis,  when  it  eae 
ke  utiligedy  le  larmsy  without  remark  le  any  elker  acreage 
ahocation  lee  establishing  larm  prop ortioeale  skaees  kelee- 
n lined  by  limp  ee  Ike  condition  tka!  Ike  sugar  eaee  produced 
oe  seek  laems  skak  ke  kckycrek  lee  eaek  el  seek  Ikeee  een- 
scciiliye  eeep  yeaes  le  ike  new  processing  facility  in  Ike 
ktealky  le  which  rose-eye  acreage  is  oomimtteed  as  ko realtor 
peeyikekr  Tke  Secretary  skak  eenenil  ike  eeseeye  acreage 
estimated  ky  kinr  le  ykkk  twenty  free  ikonsank  skeel  tons 
el  sugary  eaw  yaluey  lee  eaek  el  Ike  Ikeee  coirseeutive  crop 
years  le  Ike  leeakly  determined  ky  kku  le  roeeiec  Ike 
rctxr¥e-  ^  such  eommilmenl  el  eeseeye  skak  ke  irrcyocakle 
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1  by  publication  he  the  -Federal  Register;  except  that  if  the 

2  Secretary  finds  he  any  ease  that  construction  ef  the  sugar- 

3  eane  processing  facility  has  net  preeeeded  in  substantial 

4  aeeerdance  with  the  representations  made  te  hhn  as  a 

5  basis  for  his  determination  ef  commitment  ef  the 

6  acreage,  he  shah  revoke  sueh  determination  in 

7  with  and  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  ef  sueh 
3  hndingsr  4n  any  State  in  the  continental  United  States 


9  where  there  was  ne  nub  for  commercially  processing  sugar- 

10  eane  into  sugar  in  49b5,  commitment  ef  reserve  acreage 

11  shah  he  made  te  the  locality  where  sugarcane  will  he 


12  delivered  from  farms  for  the  commercial  reeever-v  ef  sugar 

13  by  a  sugarcane  processing  facility  or  mill  which  begins 

14  operation  for  the  first  timer  In  determining  commitment 

15  of  the  reserve  acreage  and  if  proposals  are  made  to  eon- 

16  struct  sugarcane  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more  localities 


18  the  same  year  or  succeeding  years;  the  Secretary  shah  base 

19  his  determination  and  selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital 

20  commitment;  suitability  for  growing  sugarcane-,-  the  lack  of 

21  proximity  of  other  mb-ls;  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replaee- 

22  ment  crop;  and  accessibility  to  sugar  markets;  and  the  rda- 


23  tive  puahh cations  of  localities  under  such  criteria?  hhe  eom- 

24  mitment  of  reserve  acreage  shah  he  determined  bv  the 

25  Secretary  after  investigation;  the  publication  of  notice  and 
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ndormal  pubbe  hearings?  if  anyy  os  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  under  the  prevuding  circumstances.- 

-(4)-  Paragraph  -f5)-  of  subsection  -fb)-  is  amended  by 
striking  'Ike  words  il4n  determining  form  proportionate 
shares-  and  inserting  in  ken  thereof  the  words  ^Wbetker 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  er  are  w+f  dcternuned-b 
-f§)-  Subsection  -fb)-  is  amended  by  adding  new  para¬ 
graphs  -f£f  and  -f9f  as  follows-, 

“  (8)-  4n  order  to  protect  Ike  sugarbect  production  his¬ 
tory  for  farm  operators  -for  farms)-  wko  in  any  erop  yeaiy 
because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  eontrok  are  unable  to  utilise  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
tkis  seetionT  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 
seek  farm  operators  -(or  farms)-  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 
^Q^ftionate  share  acreage  released,  -fbe  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
eperators  -for  farms)-,  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 
te  suck  other  farm  operators  -for  farms)-  by  virtue  of  suck 
reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released-, 
iLfQj.  qi^c  Secretary  is  authorised  to  reserve  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  494-7-^ 
ami  4#68  crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to 
ILPv.  11135 - 4 
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yield  wet  more  than  twenty  five  thousand  she#  tons,  kw 
mluc,  ler  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  eenafidiated  single 
giant  processor  ol  sugarfieets  with  an  estimated  fpentity  el 
sugar  lee  marketing?  el  net  te  exceed  twenty  five  thousand 


sheet  tens  el  sugary  eaw  valuer  The  Secretary  is  also  author¬ 
ised  te  reserve  leem  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  he 
educated  te  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  ler  the  -1965  and  4966  crops  el  sugarcane  a  total  acre¬ 
age  estimated  te  yield  net  mere  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tens  el  sugary  raw  value, ■  ler  each  such  crop  te  relieve 
hardship  on  the  part  el  producers  who  planted  sugarcane 
ler  the  first  time  ler  harvest  in  the  crop  years  1964  and 
1965  and  in  afieaating  such  acreage  the  Secretary  shah 

te  the  amount  fiy  which  the  acreage  el 
in  1965  exceeds  the  proportionate  share  ler  the 
-1965  crop :  with  first  consideration  in  allocating  such  acre¬ 
age  te  larms  on  which  the  -1-965  crop  proportionate  share 
has  keen  everplanted  hy  mere  than  2-66  per  centum  in  an 
amount  sufficient  te  firing  the  proportionate  shares  el  such 
larms  up  te  the  acreage  growing :  Provided,  That 
allocated  hereunder  ler  the  1965  erep  shad  fie  in 
te  the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  ler  the 
■1965  crepr  The  Secretary  shad  adeeate  the  acreage  pro¬ 
vided  ler  in  this  paragraph  te  farms  on  such  basis  as  he 
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necessary  to  aeeompksk  Ike  mimeses  for  which 
seek  acreages  are  provided  under  this 

S-mv  -Hr  -fkf  Subsection  -(b)-  of  section  402  of  seek 
Act  is  amended:  ky  adding  tiie  following  sentence  thereto1  :■ 
^kke  Secretary  is  authorized  to  nse  the  services,  facilities^ 
and  antkotities  of  Commodity  tiredit  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  payments  under  title  444  of  tins  Act-:-  Provided  j  4kat 
no  sack  disbursements  skak  ke  made  ky  Oommodity  ticedit 
unless  it  kas  received  funds  to  cover  tke  amounts 


from  appropriations  available  for  tke  purpose  of 
carrying  out  suck  program ti 

-(2)-  Subsection  -(a)-  of  section  408  of  suck  Act  is 
amended  ky  adding  tke  following  at  tke  end  thereof-: 
“khcring  any  period  tkat  tke  operation  of  tke  provisions 
of  title  44  is  so  suspended  ky  tke  -PresklenO  tke  Secretary 
skak  estimate  for  eaek  year  tke  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  tke  Tkiitcd  States  and 
tke  amount  tke  quota  for  eaek  country  would  ke  if  cal¬ 
culated  on  tke  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  tins  Acti 
Aotiee  of  suck  estimate  and  quota  calculation  skak  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  tke  Federal  Eegisteiv  4f  any  eeuntry  faks  to  im¬ 
port  into  tke  continental  United  States  within  tke  quota 
-year-  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  tke  amount  tke  quota 
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would  be  as  calculated  for  such 


Ky  f  L  a  w 

Try  t  Lit"  Ulvll  Ull  V 


for  such  year,-  the  quota  established  for  such  country  hi 
subsequent  yea ps  under  the  provisions  of  title  44  shall  he 
reduced  as  provided  hi  seetion  202  (d)-(-4-)-  el  this  Aetr 
Previdcd,  4hat  quotas  lor  subsequent  years  shall  not  be 
reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  s 
awl  reeslahhshed  in  the  same  ealendar  vearA 


-(3)-  Subsection  -(4))-  <d  seetion  408  ol  sueh  Act  is 
amended  he  stalking;  oiit  the  last  sentence  there©!  and  suh- 
stbotiug  in  hen  thereo!  the  folio  win  gy  ^ny  quantity  so 
suspeinled  shall  he  ahoeated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits 
are  ahoeated  under  the  provisions  o!  seetion  204  o!  this 


Aetr 


-f4A  Subsection  -fe)-  o!  section  408  o!  sueh  Aet  is 
amended  to  read  as  folio  was 


‘  -(e)  in  any  ease  in  wdfieh  a  nation  op  a 
division  thereo!  has  hereafter  -(4)-  nationalized? 


suh 


or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property 

eitizens  or  any  eorporationy  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  00  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
eitizens  or  -(d)-  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  sueh  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controhedy  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  or  other  exaetionsy  or  restrietive  inainte- 


nanee  or 


not 


or  enforced 
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1  with  respect  to  the  property  of  business  enterprise  el  a  like 

2  nature  owned  of  operated  by  its  own  nationals  of  the  nationals 

3  el  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  -keeked 

4  States  of  -fb)-  imposed  open  of  entoFeed  against  seek  prop- 

5  erty  of  business  enterprise  so  owned  of  controlled?  diserimma- 

6  lory  taxes  of  other  exactions?  of  restrictive  maintenance  of 

7  operational  conditions?  of  das  taken  otker  actions,  which  hove 

8  the  effect  ot  nationalizing?  expropriating  of  otherwise  seizing 

9  ownership  or  control  o!  sneh  property  or  business  enterprise 

10  er  -(4-)-  violated  the  provisions  oi  any  bilateral  or  multi 

11  lateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
y?  designed  to  protect  sneh  property  or  business  era¬ 
se  owned  or  controlled?  and  has  tailed  within  six 

14  months  tehowing  the  taking  el  action  in  any  ol  the  above 

15  categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy 

16  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  iuter- 

17  national  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,-  including  the 

18  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  ol  such  property  or 

19  business  enterprise  so  nationalized?  expropriated  or 

20  wise  seized  or  to  provide  relief  from  such 

21  conditions  or  breaches  ol  such  International  agreements?  as 

22  the  case  may  be?  or  to  arrange?  with  the  agreement  of  the 

23  parties  concerned?  for  submitting  the  question  m  dispute 
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nnfe  which  fife  and  hmdhtg  decision  a*  settlement  wid  ha 
reached  and  tad  payment  ar  arrangements  with  the  owners 
Inc  sued  payment  made  within  twelve  months  lade  wing 
such  submission^  the  -President  shad  suspend  any  pnata^  pca- 


Aet  at  aneh  nation  nntii  he  ia  saddled  that  appropriate  atepa 
ace  being  taken?  Any  quantity  aa  suspended  ahaii  he  ada- 
eated  in  the  aame  mam  tee  aa  deficits  are  allocated  under  see- 
tian  2D4  at  this  Act/’ 

-(h)-  Section  444  al  aneh  Act  -(relating  ta 
the  powers  al  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)-  is 
striking  ant  “1960-’-  in  each  piaee  it 
i&  in  hen  thereat  “1971 
&EC?  44?  Section  4501(h)-  (relating  ta 


j  >>  V  <  nl  j  yl  \  JJ 
IMA  1(1  tTTT  71 


al  the 


d  Re-venae  Code  al  1-954  is 


hy  striking  ant  “1907 ”  m  each  piaee  it 


in  hen 


497A 


therein  and  msecti 

SeOt  43?  Except  aa  hereina-fier  provided,-  the  provisions 
al  tkia  Act  abed  heeame  effective  J  a  unary  A  1  965t  dhe 
amendmenta  made  hy  seetian  4  al  thia  Aet  shad  become 
effective  January  4y  I960; 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended ,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  the  words  umonth  of  December  in  and  substituting 


M  I 

« >  I 

I  the  words  “ last  three  months  of;  ami  (2)  In/  slriluu /  mil 
o  of  lli e  second  smite, lice  "( idol  ter  III"  ami  suhslil iilini/  "Sep 
;>  temher  110" , 

/j  Sica.  II.  Section  202  of  the,  Sui/ar  A  cl  of  I0-1H,  as 

5  ami' mini,  is  ann  ulled  as  follows: 

i;  (!)  lOirai/raphs  (I)  ami  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 

7  are  at t leaded  lo  read  as  follows: 

H  '(a  )  (  I )  A  'or  domestic.  sui/ar  prodiwini/  areas ,  In/  appor 

<)  liouini/  aiiioini  smli  arras  sec  million  lime  hundred  and 
10  nineli/  thousand  short  Ions ,  raw  mine,  as  follows: 


Slliiii  I  hum, 

"Amu  raw  vuliw 

/ hniirslm  hn  l  HU<l<vr  !'! ,  O'Jif) ,  000 

M aivJun.il  rave  migwr  /,  100,000 

Hawaii . l,llopioo 

PUCTtO  RlOO _  /,  tJ/O,  000 

Virgin  I sla/nditmmm  1  h  000 

Total . .  0, 890, 000 


n  “(2) (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  null  urn, 

1 2  three  hundred  am!  nineli/  thousand  short  Ions,  raw  value, 
\o  there  shall  he,  add<  d  or  deducted,  as  llw  ease  null/  he,  an 
14  amount  canal  to  (id  per  centum  of  the  amount  h;/  which  the. 
l,r>  Sccretar//  s  (leferini nation,  of  rn/u  i renwuls  o)  consumers  in 
I*'  lla  continental  I  lulled  Stales  /iiirsuanl  to  section  201  for 
17  the,  calc  mine  //ear  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundre.il  thou 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  serum 
!•*  hu ndr<d  thousand  short  Ions,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall 
VJ)  lj(,  a/r/iortioni'd  between  the  domestic  heel  suf/ar  area  and 
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the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for 
such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or 
deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount 

of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus 
10.86  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)(1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic 

of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined,  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“  ( 2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  pro¬ 
rating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  established  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206). 
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1  “(3)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  for  individual 

2  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 

3  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para - 

4  graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign  countries  on  the 

5  following  basis: 


“(A)  For  the  following  countries  in  the  Western 


7 


8 


Hemisphere — 

Country 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic _ _ _ 

Mexico _ 

Peru _ 

Brasil _ 

British  West  Indies _ 

Argentina _ 

Ecuador _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Colombia _ 

Haiti _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Panama _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Venezuela _ 

“(B)  For  the  following  countries — 

Country 

Australia _ 

China ,  Republic  of _ 

South  Africa _ 

India _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Mauritius _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

Swaziland _ 

Ireland _ 

Belgium _ 

T urkey _ 


Per  centum, 

___  57.77 
___  7. 90 
___  7. 29 
___  5. 08 
___  5. 08 
___  2. 28 
___  1.19 
___  .  93 

_  .76 

___  .  66 

_  .65 

___  .  52 

___  .  35 


.27 

.08 

.05 


Per  centum 
___  3. 03 
___  1.26 
___  1. 2!> 
___  1.  21 

___  .  80 

___  .66 
___  .28 

_  .  12 

___  .12 

_  .  OJf 

_  .  03 

_  .03 
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Provided ,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas  established 
under  this  subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _ 68,478,  plus  .73  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 


exceeding  7 00,000  short  tons,  ram  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  Stutcs  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

South  Africa _  28,024,  plus  .30  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 

exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 


French  West  Indies -  18,080. 

Belgium _  678." 


(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  are  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 
“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
the  quota  provided  for  such  country  under  subsection  ( c) 
shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such 
quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentages  stated  therein:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
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shall  the  quota  established  under  this  subsection  for 
Australia,  South  Africa,  the  French  West  Indies,  and 


Belgium  exceed  the  following: 


Country 


Australia _ 


South  Africa 


French  West  Indies _ 


Belgium 


Short  tons,  raw  value 

93,67 If,  plus  1.00  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 
exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raiv  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  less  a  proportion  of  that  sum 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota, 
if  any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

38,560,  plus  .1/ 1  per  centum  of  the  amount,  not 
exceeding  700,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  less  a  proportion  of  that  sum 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota, 
if  any,  restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

24,890,  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal 
to  the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any, 
restored  pursuant  to  subsection  ( e )  of  this 
section. 

927,  less  a  proportion  of  that  amount  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if  any, 
restored  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 


“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  that  the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
quota  or  any  part  thereof  for  any  foreign  country ,  or  the 
importation  of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would  be 
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contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota 
so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other 
countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)(3)(A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  temporary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota'  as 
defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Wh  enever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed 
from  foreign  countries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation 
from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by  the  President  is  in 
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effect  under  subsection  (d)(1)(B):  Provided,  That 
such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or 
mag  create  an  emergency  situation  significantly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements 
of  consumers  under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced 
in  the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding 
such  increase  in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the 
Seciwtary  determines  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the 
importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country 
other  than  Ireland  for  any  year  following  a  period 
of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate 
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exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign 
country  fails,  subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established, 
for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such  country 
for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced,  by  the 
smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed, 
to  fill,  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount,  by  which  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such 
quota  was  not  filled  teas  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country 
has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year 
(or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring  thereafter,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  such,  event),  of  the  likelihood  of 
such  failure  and,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless 
such  country  exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited 
to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event,  shall,  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less 
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than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  paragraphs  (S)  and  (4)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  section 
204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
the  quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

11  (6)  If  any  foreign  country  fails  to  give  assurance 
to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  December  31,  1965,  that 
such  country  will  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it  under 
subsections  (c)(3)  and  (d)(1)  of  this  section  for  years 
after  1965,  the  quota  for  such  country  for  such  years 
shall  be  reduced  to  the,  amount  which  the  country  gives 
assurance  that  it  will  fill  for  such  years.  The  portion 
of  the  quota  for  such  country  for  which  such  assurance 
is  not  given  shall  be  withdrawn  for  such  years  and  a 
quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  other  foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
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section,  any  reduction  in  the  quota  of  a  foreign  country 
under  this  paragraph  shall  he  disregarded. 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended 
under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United 
States,  such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  Presi¬ 
dent  finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount 
of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar 
year  following  such  finding  by  the  President.  The  tem¬ 
porary  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1) 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the 
quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  requirements  of  consumers  under  section  201  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any  country 
or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction 
exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or 
domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the 
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use  of  limitations  applied  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any  calendar  year 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  for  any  calendar  year  from  any  coun¬ 
try  below  its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated  to  it,  for  that 
year. 

“(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country 
and  the  quantity  authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country 
under  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this  section  may  be  filed  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country.'' 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings  within  a 
calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 
any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 
such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
domestic  area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  market 
the  cpiota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota 
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for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit, 
and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder 
of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed,  in  section  202(c)(3) 
(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun¬ 
tries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum ,  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 
centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip¬ 
pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be 
unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  defied,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is 
required  to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of  deficits  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  import  restric¬ 
tions  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary 
shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits 
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so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  Ike  sugar  for  importation 
during  the  calendar  year..  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far 
as  then  known,  shall  he  determined  and  allocated  by  August 
1  of  the  calendar  year.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  countries  listed 
in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  more 
of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate.  » 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or 
any  foreign  country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  :  Provided, 
That  the  (quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot 
fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202 
(d)(4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  uTlie  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a  quota  for 
any  calendar  year  to.  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of  or 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  mar- 
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ketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  establishing  an 
allotment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is 
necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  non- 
affiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets:  Provided,  That 
the  marketing  allotment  of  any  such  processor  of  sugarbeets 
shall  not  be  increased  under  this  provision  above  an  allotment 
of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value:  Provided 
further,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allotments  made 
to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  pursuant  to  this 
sentence  shall  be  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  calendar  year.'' ;  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sentence: 
“If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in 
a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed 
by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as 
reduced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allotment 
in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any 
allotment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico  of  any  sugar-contain- 
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ing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act ,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Provided,  That  the 
quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country  or 
area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced,  below  the 
average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually 
imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  con¬ 
secutive  //ears  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  hi  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  the  continenal 
United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there 
are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years, 
he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported, 
or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the,  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 
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“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Pico  of  a  quantitg  of  a  sugar-containing 
product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of 
the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to 
the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its 
ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Pico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  im¬ 
portations  relative  to  past  importations,  the  type  of  packag¬ 
ing,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in 
the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing 
with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination. 
In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Pe- 
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public  of  the  Philippines  map  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and,  none 
of  the  deficit  prorations  and,  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama, 
may  be  filled,  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Ireland;  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  short  tons, 
raw  value,  for  Belgium;  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred, 
and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama." 

Sec.  8.  Section  200  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof 
the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar"  and,  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year" . 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “,  or  for  the  production  (other  than 
by  distillation )  of  alcohol,  including  all  polyhydric  alcohols, 
but  not  including  any  such  alcohol  or  resulting  products  for 
human  consumption ” . 
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(b)  Section  6418(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  inserting  “or  Production ”  after  “ Dis¬ 
tillation ”  in  the  heading  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  “the  distillation  of  alcohol 
in  the  text  of  such  section  the  following:  “or  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol  ( other  than  alcohol  produced  for 
h uman  consumption ),". 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  6511  (e)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  “or  Pro¬ 
duction ”  after  “Distillation" . 

Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop 
year  whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in¬ 
ventory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed.  Such  deter- 
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ruination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  succeeding 
crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugar-beets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inven¬ 
tory,  he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such 
areas  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the  deter¬ 
minations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1 , 
1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  superseded. 
In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a 
farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
(within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability 
to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from 
1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugar-beet 
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acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugary 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  “In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “ Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined’ ’ . 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  new  para¬ 
graphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows : 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  his¬ 
tory  for  farm  operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year, 
because  of  a  crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secertary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any 
such  farm  operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
operators  (or  farms),  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue 
to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such 
reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967, 
and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to 
yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
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value ,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  no  no  ffil  kited  single 
plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity  of 
sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-fine  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  shall  allo¬ 
cate  the  acreage  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  to  farms 
on  such  basis  as  he  determines  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  such  acreages  are  provided  under  this 
paragraph .” 

Sec.  12.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such  Act  is 

amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto:  uThe 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
authorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  making  disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such 
disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts 
thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 

amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 
“ During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
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meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act. 
Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  im¬ 
port  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota 
year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota 
would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in 
subsequent  years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)(4)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be 
reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year.7' 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 

amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substi¬ 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “ Any  quantity  so  sus¬ 
pended  shall  be  edloccited  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are 
allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.'7 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  property 
or  business  enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  United  States 
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citizens  or  any  corporation ,  partnership ,  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled ,  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions ,  or  restrictive  mainte¬ 
nance  or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have 
the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing 
ownership  or  control  of  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six 
months  following  the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above 
categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  inter¬ 
national  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  the 
prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or 
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business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated ,  or  other¬ 
wise  seized,  or  to  provide  relief  from  such,  taxes,  exactions, 
conditions,  or  breaches  of  such  international  agreements,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question,  in  dispute 
to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in,  accordance  with  procedures 
under  which  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be 
reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners 
for  such  payment  made  within  twelve  months  following 
such  submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  pro- 
ration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar  under  this 
Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps 
are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  this  Act, A 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  13.  Section  4301(b)  (relating  to  termination  of 
taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in,  lieu  thereof  “1972” . 


1  Sec.  14.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  provisions 

2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1965.  The 

3  amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 

4  effective  January  1,  1966. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  October  13,  1965. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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bill.  Senate  committee  reported  supplemental 
Rep.  Smith,  Iowa,  introduced  and  discussed  meat 
reported  bill  to  increase  flood  water  detention 

SENATE 


1.  SUGAR.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  11135,  the  sugar  bill,  which  had  been  reported  with 

amendment  during  adjournment  on  Oct.  18  (S.  Rept.  909) •  PP»  26393-^419, 

26427-39 _  _  _ 

2.  SUPPLEIT^TTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  Appropriations  Committee  repoi  ed  with 
amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  11588  (S.  Rept.  912).  p.  26325 

It  was  agreed  that  this  bill  will  be  considered  next  after  the  sdg  r  bill 

''’-'/26440).  Attached  to  this  Digest  is  a  table  showing  the  actions  of  1  e  Senate 
Wnittee. 

5DERAL  FAY  BILL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  wit! 
amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  10281,  on  Oct.  18  during  adjournment  (3.  Rept. 
p.  26315 


4.  EXPENDITURES;  PERSONNEL;  STOCKPILING.  Received  a  report  from  the  Byrd  Joint  C 
mittee  on  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  regarding  these  subjects*  pp.  , 
26326-38  / 


5.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Curtis  spoke  in  favor  of  adequate  farm  prices,  criticized  the 

present  program,  and  defended  his  record,  pp.  26355-7 

6.  WORLD  FOOD  SHORTAGE.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  and  commended  a  speech  by  Rep.  Stal- 

baum  favoring  farm  production  to  alleviate  the  -world  food  shortage/  pp. 

26361-3 

\ 

7.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Ben.  Hartke  inserted  an  address  by  REA  Administrator  Clapp  be¬ 

fore  the  NRECA  regional  meetings,  revie-wing  progress  in  rur^2L  electrification 
and  outlining  future  financial  requirements,  pp.  26371—3 

8.  RIVERS-HARBORS  AND  F^OOD-CONTROL  BILL.  Agreed  to  the  c^erence  report  on  this 

bill,  S.  2300.  pp.  26380-93 

9.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Sen.  Loqg,  La.,  described  changes/made  by  the  Senate  ccmmitte 

in  H.  R.  7502,  the  disaster— relief  bill,  including  a  provision  to  permit  deduc¬ 
tion  of  certain  assessments\by  soil  and  -water  c/nservation  districts,  for  income- 
tax  purposes,  pp.  26439-40  \ 

HOUSE 

\  / 

10.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R.  9149, 

to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and/Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  increase  the  maximum  flood-water /akfention  capacity  from  5,000  acre- feet  to 
12,500  acre-feet  (H.  Rept.  1177).  /p.  26537 

11.  EDUCATION.  Received  the  confere*{ce  report\n  H.R.  9567,  the  proposed  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1965  (H.  Rep^f  1178).  pp  .''26447- 70 

12.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report 

(but  did  not  actually  report)  S.  1098,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  t<^ 
insure  the  adequacy  of  tne  national  railroad  freight  car  supply,  p.  D1039 

13.  WHEAT.  Rep.  Albert  e/phasized  that  deferment  of  action  on  the  International 

Wheat  Agreement  Act/ extension  "should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the 
House  is  opposed  to  the  agreement  negotiated  by  our  representatives  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate  e^rly  this  year."  p.  26441 

14.  FOOD  COMMISSION.  Rep.  Langen  expressed  approval  of  legislation  to  create  a  U.S. 
World  Food  Commission  "to  plan  the  future  U.S.  role  in  the  approaching  world 
food  crisis."  p.  26516 

15.  MONETARY7 FUND.  Received  from  Treasury  a  report  on  the  activities  of\the  National 

Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  of Nt he -Brett on 

Woods  Agreements  Act.  p.  26537 

/ 

/  \ 

16.  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 

Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  p.  26537 

17.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  tomorrow  (Oct.  20)  the  House 

will  call  up  the  conference  reports  on  the  higher  education  bill  and  the  omnibiM 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  pp.  26441-42 
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October  19,  1965 

at  John  Martin  Reservoir.  I  have  read  with 
Interest  your  comments  on  this  problem  and 
Its  possible  solution. 

V  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  you  were  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  pool  if  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  injury  to  existing  property 
riglvte  of  irrigators  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
It  hasvbeen  my  observation  that  the  irriga¬ 
tors  also  favor  a  permanent  pool  if  it  can 
be  showKin  operating  principals  that  their 
existing  property  rights  will  not  be  injured 
with  the  establishment  of  the  pool. 

It  appears \s  though  the  recreational  in¬ 
terests  desire  Nor  a  permanent  pool  has 
clouded  any  sense  of  obligation  concerning 
other’s  existing  NpPerty  rights.  They  cry 
long  and  loud  thaVthe  pool  will  not  harm 
the  irrigators  but  will  make  no  effort  to 
formulate  the  necessaV  rules  to  insure  that 
harm  will  not  be  done  tovtheir  fellow  citizens. 

I  admire  you  for  you\  continued  resist¬ 
ance  to  rough-shod  tacticsNvhich  attempt  to 
ignore  or  evade  the  laws  which  established 
freedom  for  all  in  our  countr A 

Sincerely,  \ 

Wayne  W.  WWittaker. 


Colorado  Springs,  ColV, 

August  9/%965. 

Hon.  Gordon  Allott,  \ 

Senate  Office  Building,  \ 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Gordon:  Thank  you  for  your  lette*, 
of  July  29  together  with  a  copy  of  your  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Felix  L.  Sparks,  director  of  the 
Colorado  Water  Commission  Board.  I  agree 
with  the  contents  of  your  letter  and  think 
it  is  excellent. 

Warm  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  T.  Tutt. 


Lamar,  Colo., 

August  10, 1965. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  My  apologies  for  not  having 
replied  any  sooner  but  I  was  out  of  town 
and  did  not  return  until  just  a  couple  of 
days  ago. 

In  reference  to  your  letter  concerning  the 
permanent  pool  at  John  Martin,  I  sincerely 
believe  after  talking  to  farmers  dining  the 
past  few  weeks  both  before  and  after  the 
June  floods  that  the  water  rights  which  the 
farmers  are  now  receiving  full  benefits  from 
should  remain  the  same.  The  farmers  as  a 
whole  feel  that  they  will  not  receive  full 
benefits  from  the  dam  if  a  permanent  pool 
is  put  into  effect  and  furthermore  it  wouhT 
be  a  detriment  to  them.  / 

However,  most  farmers  on  the  ditches/are 
willing  and  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  and  possibly  wj/rk  out 
a  solution  whereby  a  permanent  p^ol  could 
be  retained.  At  this  time  a  great  many  of 
the  farmers  have  become  very  uahappy  with 
the  statements  of  Frank  Evan^t  and  are  un¬ 
willing  to  cooperate  so  longyfo  they  receive 
no  recognition.  The  feelings  as  I  wrote  you 
several  weeks  ago  is  that Jme  game  and  fish 
department,  Frank  Evan^ and  Felix  L.  Sparks 
are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  farmers 
problems,  or  the  potential  loss  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  businessman,  the 
rancher,  and  the  laborer  and  those  who  do 
not  depend  on  tlte  ditches  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  /me  permanent  pool  and  they 
are  being  cheated  not  only  of  their  recrea¬ 
tion  but  oy  potential  tourist  trade  which 
might  exisjronce  a  permanent  pool  was  estab¬ 
lished.  y 

My  personal  belief  is  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  and  both  segments  of  the  com- 
muinty  can  be  satisfied  if  the  problems  are 
openly  expressed  and  resolved. 

/  Very  truly  yours, 

/  Charles  E.  Bradburn. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  -report  was  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED  SUGAR  ACT  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  support  H.R.  11135,  the 
proposed  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  bill  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  version  ap¬ 
proved  earlier  by  the  other  body.  Credit 
for  this  goes  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  has  removed  several  of 
the  most  outrageous  and  obnoxious  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  House-approved  bill,  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  the  assignment  of 
foreign  sugar  quotas. 

But  even  so,  too  many  basic  inequities 
remain  in  the  bill  for  me  to  support  it. 
For  several  years,  I  have  been  uneasy 
about  our  basic  policy  in  sugar,  that  has 
made  it  the  most  tightly  controlled  and 
heavily  subsidized  commodity  in  the 
country. 

H.R.  11135  would  continue  this  un¬ 
happy  situation  for  an  additional  2  to  5 
years. 

My  fundamental  objection  to  this  leg¬ 
islation — and  the  program  it  perpetu¬ 
ates — is  that  it  is  horribly  unfair  to  the 
American  consumer.  The  American 
housewife  is  forced  to  pay  twice  under 
this  program. 

First.  Her  own  tax  dollars  are  being 
used  to  pay  a  huge  subsidy  to  foreign 
producers  of  sugar — a  subsidy  of  more 
than  $70  a  ton. 

Second.  These  subsidies  that  she  is 
forced  to  pay,  act  to  drive  up  the  price 
she  must  pay  for  sugar  at  the  grocery 
store. 

As  of  yesterday,  October  18,  the  price 
of  sugar  was  15.5  cents  a  pound  in  the 
local  chain  stores  and  18.5  cents  a  pound 
in  the  independent  stores. 

This  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  American 
taxpayers  will  be  paying  out  more  than 
$280  million  a  year  in  sugar  subsidies  to 
foreign  producers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  make  a 
great  deal  more  sense  if  we  were  to  cut 
back  the  subsidy  and  use  at  least  part 
of  this  huge  amount  to  develop  an  ade¬ 
quate  sugar  substitute  that  eventually 
would  make  us  independent  of  the  world 
sugar  market. 

At  the  very  least,  we  could  expend  our 
domestic  production  to  lessen  our  pres¬ 
ent  dependence  on  foreign  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  which  now  supply  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  consumption. 

A  second  basic  objection  to  this  bill 
is  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  act  at 
this  time — in  haste  and  without  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  firmly 
favor  approval  of  H.R.  11135,  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

Although  there  are  some  features  of 
this  bill  on  which  I  have  reservations,  I 


believe  the  quota  provisions  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  fair  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  j 
producers. 

Further,  as  a  Senator  from  a  major  | 
sugar-producing  State,  I  consider  it  es-  | 
sential  that  the  Congress  enact  Sugar  ! 
Act  extensions  this  year. 

Because  I  believe  this  to  be  necessary,  j 
I  introduced  on  August  18,  a  bill,  S.  2430,  ■ 
which  contained  provisions  similar  to  | 
those  in  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

Last  year,  the  domestic  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  and  refining  industry  was  divided  on 
the  question  of  what  amendments  to  the  j 
Sugar  Act  should  be  passed.  In  contrast,  i 
there  is  now  complete  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  i 
in  support  of  this  bill.  Uniting  the  in-  j 
dustry  was  a  difficult  assignment.  The 
interests  of  various  segments  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  diverge  on  many  points.  There 
is  intense  competition  between  them.  It  j 
was  only  after  weeks  of  conferences  that  j 
the  legislative  recommendations  were  ] 
hammered  out  which  are  represented  in 
this  bill. 

Upon  introducing  S.  2430,  I  placed  in  j 
the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  orga-  j 
nizations  representing  the  U.S.  sugar-  j 
beet  industry,  the  mainland  sugar  cane  j 
industry,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  cane  indus-  j 
try,  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  cane  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  U.S.  cane  sugar  refining  in¬ 
dustry.  That  list  contains  70  names  of  1 
companies  and  associations. 

Over  the  years,  the  objectives  of  the  I 
U.S.  sugar  program  have  been  achieved.  1 
These  objectives  include:  the  production 
in  the  United  States  of  a  substantial  por-  i 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  our  market; 
and  the  assurance  of  a  reliable  supply  of  j 
the  balance  of  those  requirements  from  j 
the  production  of  friendly  foreign  na-  \ 
tions.  This  program  has  given  us  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  and  stability 
of  price. 

The  rise  of  Castro,  however,  disrupted 
U.S.  relations  with  the  nation  from 
which  we  had  obtained  some  half  of  our 
imports  of  sugar.  The  international  su¬ 
gar  market  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
near  chaos. 

With  a  shortage  looming,  American  | 
growers  were  encouraged  to  produce  all 
the  sugarbeets  they  could  plant.  This 
effort  produced  such  volume  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  resulted.  Further,  the  United  States 
entered  the  world  market  to  seek  some  15 
percent  of  our  requirements. 

Our  buying  in  the  world  sugar  market 
was  accompanied  by  a  rapid  rise  in 
prices.  American  consumers  were  forced 
to  pay  prices  for  sugar  which  had  not 
been  in  effect  since  the  1920’s. 

We  wound  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
only  really  unstable  sugar  market  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  since  the 
sugar  program  was  initiated. 

This  bill  returns  to  the  principle  of 
assigning  the  entire  quantity  to  be  im¬ 
ported — including  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota — to  specific  foreign  countries. 
The  bill  will  allow  the  rapid  liquidation 
of  any  remaining  surpluses  of  beet  and 
mainland  cane  sugar;  it  will  make  un¬ 
necessary  excessive  acreage  cutbacks  in 
sugar  producing  areas;  and  it  will  allow 
refiners  to  adjust  gradually  to  import 
volume.  
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Best  of  all,  it  will  guard  the  stability  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  market,  and  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry,  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

There  are  two  questions  which  have 
had  the  spotlight  of  publicity  played  on 
them  during  consideration  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Both  are  discussed  in  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  H.R.  11135,  and  the  minority  views 
attached  thereto. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  so-called  im¬ 
port  tax  which  it  is  said  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  prepared  to  propose.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  a  tax  is  to  recapture  some 
of  the  profit  which  foreign  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  enjoy  by  selling  at  the  U.S. 
market  price  rather  than  at  the  world 
market  price. 

The  question  of  a  world  market  price 
is,  of  course,  a  complex  one.  Most  sugar 
is  produced  for  consumption  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  origin  or  for  export  to  known  cus¬ 
tomers.  Only  a  minor  portion  of  world 
production  is  sold  on  what  could  be 
called  a  world  market.  The  United 
States  could  never  depend  on  any  pres¬ 
ent  world  market  to  obtain  all  of  the 
sugar  we  need,  in  addition  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  domestically. 

This  year,  the  import  tax  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  principally  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  our  policy  to  assist  other  Nations,  es¬ 
pecially  those  friendly  to  us  in  this 
hemisphere,  through  trade  as  well  as  aid. 

The  second  question  concerns  lobbyists. 
It  has  been  charged  that  excessive  fees 
are  being  paid  to  some  who  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  unreasonably  large  sugar  quotas  for 
favored  nations.  It  is  also  charged  that 
lobbying  tends  to  bring  into  production 
too  many  foreign  sources. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  quotas  in 
this  bill  appear  to  me  to  be  generally  fair. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  our  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  provide  stability  in  the 
sugar  market  and  prices  that  are  rea¬ 
sonable  for  American  consumers.  If  the 
prices  that  we  are  paying  for  foreign 
sugar  are  too  far  above  the  prices  for¬ 
eign  producers  may  obtain  elsewhere,  it 
may  well  be  that  we  are  encouraging  ex¬ 
cess  foreign  production  and  a  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  foreign-producing  nations  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  overcharging 
American  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

I  believe  both  of  these  questions — sugar 
lobbying  and  the  so-called  import  tax — 
should  be  given  further  consideration  in 
the  near  future  by  Congress  and  by  >the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  But 
j  these  matters  should  not  delay  passage 
I  of  this  bill  at  this  late  stage  of  our  delib- 
|  erations.  The  bill  is  needed  now,  to 
;  forestall  rapid  price  fluctuations  and  as- 
!  sure  stability  to  the  industry. 

Almost  40,000  domestic  farms  grow 
sugarcane  or  sugarbeets.  Some  235,000 
farmworkers — mostly  on  a  seasonal 
basis — are  required  to  cultivate  and  har¬ 
vest  these  sugar  crops. 

The  farm  investment  in  sugar  crops 
j  in  all  domestic  areas  was  estimated  in 
i  1959  to  be  $750  million.  It  has  increased 
i  considerably  since  then. 

In  1964,  63  beet  sugar  factories,  110 
cane  sugar  mills,  and  28  refineries  were 
in  operation  in  our  domestic  areas.  The 
housewife,  the  commercial  sugar  user, 
1  the  domestic  sugar  grower,  and  the  for¬ 


eign  nations  friendly  to  us  who  are 
favored  with  quotas,  will  benefit  by  en¬ 
actment  of  this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  EULENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  been  successful  in  com¬ 
ing  to  an  agreement  on  the  difficult, 
complex,  and  controversial  legislation 
governing  our  domestic  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  and  supply.  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ments  approved  by  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  for  I  find  this  legislation  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  which  earlier  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  express 
every  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  version  will  prevail. 

I  express  the  further  hope  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  can  be  quickly 
convened  and  that  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
can  be  resolved  expeditiously.  I  rep¬ 
resent  in  part  the  State  which  produces 
the  most  cane  sugar  in  the  continental 
United  States.  The  Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1965  are  sorely  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  not  only  our  growers  and  proces¬ 
sors  but  also  our  household  consumers, 
our  industrial  users,  our  refiners,  and 
many  other  groups.  No  one  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  that  the  sugar  marketing 
quota  increases  provided  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
are  greatly  needed  and  long  overdue  for 
both  our  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar 
areas.  There  is  no  longer  any  conten¬ 
tion  over  this.  The  increases  for  our 
domestic  producers  were  proposed  by 
the  executive  branch  and  agreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all 
segments  of  our  domestic  industry  sup¬ 
port  them. 

The  section  of  the  pending  measure 
now  before  us  dealing  with  quota  in¬ 
creases  and  approved  by  our  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  is  very  commendable.  But  the 
Finance  Committee’s  action  in  dis¬ 
approving  other  provisions  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  is  also  very  commendable. 
I  refer  specifically  to  those  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  which  have  to  do  with 
congressional  distribution  of  the  cane 
sugar  quota  and  acreage  among  both 
processors  and  farmers.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  inclusion  of  these  provisions  by 
the  House  represents  either  wise  or  de¬ 
sirable  legislation  and  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  here  to  outline  my 
opposition  to  these  sections  of  the  House 
bill  and  my  reasons  therefor. 

The  House  bill  would  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
25,000-ton  marketing  allotment  reserve 
and  a  complementary  acreage  reserve  for 
the  mainland  cane  area,  purportedly  to 
take  care  of  hardships  and  inequities. 
Such  reserves  are  not  needed  and  are 
not  desirable. 

The  Sugar  Act  now  provides  for  legiti¬ 
mate  hardship  cases  and  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  public 
hearings  at  which  all  pertinent  facts  may 
be  presented,  to  make  a  fair,  efficient, 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  main¬ 
land  cane  area’s  quota  among  the  proc¬ 
essors  of  the  area  and  the  area’s  acre¬ 
age  among  the  growers.  The  language 
in  the  House  bill  pertaining  to  the  re¬ 
serves  singles  out  certain  corporations 
for  preferred  treatment  and  would  ac¬ 


tually  prevent  the  Secretary  from  attain¬ 
ing  fairness,  efficiency,  and  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  area’s  quota  and 
acreage. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  legislating  sugar 
marketing  allotments  and  acreages  to 
individuals.  The  determination  of  indi¬ 
vidual  allotments  and  acreages  should 
be  the  result  of  careful  and  adequate  in¬ 
vestigation  and  public  hearings.  The 
Sugar  Act  now  assigns  that  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  has  proven  to  be  wise. 

The  House  bill  would  further  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  to  provide  that  the  first 
25,000-ton  increase  above  the  1,100,000- 
ton  mainland  cane  area  quota  shall  be 
assigned  to  a  new  cane-processing  fa¬ 
cility.  This  is  unfair  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  1,100,000-ton  quota  will  not 
allow  established  cane  processors  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  much  sugar  as  they  produced  in 
1963  or  1964  or  their  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  for  1965.  Any  small  increase  which 
may  accrue  to  the  1,100,000-ton  main¬ 
land  cane  area  quota  during  the  period 
of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  act 
should  go  to  established  processors.  The 
size  of  the  quota  proposed  for  the  main¬ 
land  cane  area  is  not  large  enough  to 
create  a  need  for  new  processing  facili¬ 
ties. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  the  sugar  program  is 
one  of  our  most  successful  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  groups  benefit  from  this 
program.  They  include  the  domestic 
producers  and  processors  of  sugarcane 
and  sugarbeets,  the  cane  sugar  refiners 
in  the  continental  United  States,  the 
housewives,  and  the  industrial  sugar 
users. 

The  sugar  program  is  financed  by  a 
tax  on  sugar,  and  tax  collections  since 
1938  have  exceeded  expenditures  by  more 
than  $500  million.  I  wish  we  could  make 
such  a  statement  about  all  farm  pro¬ 
grams. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

\.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clVk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rod. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  orderxfor  the  quorum  call  be  res¬ 
cinded.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  itNis  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMSsnf  Delaware.  I  believe 
the  leadership  wishes  to  go  back  into 
executive  session  to  ctmsider  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bress,  Mr /President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  move?  \ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  so 
move.  \ 

Is  that  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order\for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  \ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ha^K 
been  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
.President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
lr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
mt  the  Senate  is  not  going 
bad  ecutive  session.  Has  that 

beei  1? 

]y  SFIELD.  That  has  been 

dro  he  nonce. 

M  AMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 

stoc  _  s  going  to  discuss  the  nomi¬ 


Senator 


Delaware.  Are  we 


es,  but  it  will  be 
e  Senator  does 


nation  of  Mr. 

Mr.  MANS! 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS 
going  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
delayed  somewhat,  if 
not  mind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
have  already  canceled  a  couple  of  meet¬ 
ings  that  I  was  supposed  to  atumd  today. 
What  has  developed  in  the  last  half  hour 
to  necessitate  postponing  the  matter?  Is 
it  postponed  until  later  today,  or 
tomorrow,  or  when?  I  intended  to  &yg 
gest  the  advisability  of  the  nominati 
going  back  to  the  committee.  What 
the  procedure?  I  thought  we  were  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Bress  nomination  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  were.  The 
majority  leader  had  it  laid  before  the 
Senate.  It  was  then  laid  aside  tempo¬ 
rarily  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a 
conference  report,  which  I  understand 
has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  would 
then  return  to  the  Bress  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  but  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 
me,  I  should  like  to  take  up  the  sugar 
bill  for  the  time  being.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  as  yet  to  make  a  definite  state¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the 
Bress  nomination,  except  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  taken  up  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  brought  up 
later  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  doubt  it,  today. 
Once  we  get  on  sugar,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  stay  with  it.  But  it  may  well 
follow  the  sugar  legislation;  either  tha, 
or  the  Morrissey  nomination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mawthe 
Senator’s  statement  be  interpreted  an 
indication  that  the  administration  has 
finally  agreed  with  me  that  this  domina¬ 
tion  should  not  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  for  confirmation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  A  would  not 
go  that  far. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  /Delaware.  The 
Senator  would  go  part joi  the  way,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD'  The  Senator’s  in 
terpretation  of  affairs  is  better  than 
mine,  in  many /instances.  Not  in  this 
one,  however. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
(H.R.  111350  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
I — does  the  Senator  object? 

Mjx  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
sh^rf  not  object,  if  the  leadership  wishes 
lay  aside  the  nomination  and  take  up 
e  sugar  bill.  I  do  think,  in  all  fairness 


it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  administration  are  asking 
for  this  postponement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  majority 
leader  only. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  895,  H.R.  11135. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in¬ 
sert: 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
of  the  first  sentence  the  words  “month  of 
December  in”  and  substituting  the  words 
“last  three  months  of”;  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and 
substituting  “September  30”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  (1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons 

"Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar - 3,  025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar -  1,  100,  000 

Hawaii _ 1.  U0,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 

Total _  6,  390,  000 

“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added 
or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount 
equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is 
less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned 
shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted  from  the  quo¬ 
tas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amount  of  one  million  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86  per 
centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the 


calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(c)(1)  For  foreign  coun tries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  de¬ 
termined  pursuknt  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  indi¬ 
vidual  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206). 

"(3)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  for 
individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 

“(A)  For  the  following  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — 

Country  Per  centum. 

Cuba _ 57.77 

Dominican  Republic _  7.  90 

Mexico _  7.  29 

Peru _  5.  08 

Brazil _  5.  08 

British  West  Indies -  2.  28 

Argentina _  1.  19 

Ecuador _  .  93 

Nicaragua _  .  76 

Guatemala _  .  66 

Costa  Rica _  .  65 

Colombia _ _ _  .  52 

Haiti _  -  35 

El  Salvador _  .  32 

Panama -  .  27 

British  Honduras _  .  08 

Venezuela _  .  05 

“(B)  For  the  following  countries — 

Country  Per  centum 

Australia -  3.  03 

China,  Republic  of -  1.26 

South  Africa -  1-24 

India - 1-21 

French  West  Indies _  •  80 

Fiji  Islands -  •  66 

Mauritius _  •  28 

Southern  Rhodesia _  •  12 

Swaziland _  •  12 

Ireland _  • 04 

Belgium _  • 03 

Turkey _  • 03 

Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  quotas 
established  under  this  subsection  for  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  Africa,  the  French  West  Indies, 
and  Belguim  exceed  the  following: 

Country  Short  tons,  raw  value 

Australia _  68,478,  plus  0.73  per  centum  of 

the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary’s  de¬ 
termination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,- 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  val¬ 
ue. 

South  28,024,  plus  0.30  per  centum  of 

Africa.  the  amount,  not  exceeding 

700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary’s  de¬ 
termination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,- 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 
French  West  18,080. 

Indies. 

Belguim _  678.”  - 

- - - v 
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(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  are  here¬ 
by  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  sus¬ 
pension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  such  country  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  on  the  basis  of  the  percent¬ 
ages  stated  therein:  Provided,  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  quota  established  under  this 
subsection  for  Australia,  South  Africa,  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  Belgium  exceed  the 
following: 


Country 

Australia- 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


South 

Africa. 


93,674,  plus  1.00  per  centum  of 
the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary’s  de¬ 
termination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less 
a  proportion  of  that  sum 
equal  to  the  proportion  of 
the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  re¬ 
stored  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  of  this  section. 
38,560,  plus  0.41  per  centum  of 
the  amount,  not  exceeding 
700,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  which  the  Secretary’s  de¬ 
termination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  201  for  the 
calendar  year  exceeds  9,700,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  less 
a  proportion  of  that  sum 
equal  to  the  proportion  of 
the  Cuban  quota,  if  any,  re¬ 
stored  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  of  this  section. 
24,890,  less  a  proportion  of  that 
amount  equal  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if 
any,  restored  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Belgium _  927,  less  a  proportion  of  that 

amount  equal  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota,  if 
any,  restored  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 


French 

West 

Indies 


“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  foreign  country,  or  the  importation 
of  any  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  such  quota  or  part  thereof 
shall  be  withheld  or  suspended,  and  such  im¬ 
portation  shall  not  be  permitted.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any 
quota  so  withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  the  other  countries  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 


“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  designated  as  temporary 
quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in 
this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries 
to  meet  any  increase  during  the  year  in  the 
requirements  of  consumers  under  section 
201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity 


of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for 
importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United 
States  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for 
importation  hereunder  from  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  a  finding  by 
the  President  is  in  effect  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  (B)  :  Provided,  That  such  finding  shall 
not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that 
limited  sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices 
have  created  or  may  create  an  emergency 
situation  significantly  interfering  with  the 
orderly  movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  consumers  under  section  201 
are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same  calendar 
year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  increase 
in  requirements  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata 
from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  ex¬ 
cept  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available 
as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  impor¬ 
tation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of 
such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States. 

"(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for 
any  country  other  than  Ireland  for  any 
year  following  a  period  of  twenty-four 
months,  ending  June  30  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which 
its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or 
exceeded_  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from 
such  country  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any 
foreign  country  fails,  subject  to  such  reason¬ 
able  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount 
by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such 
quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  such  quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than 
115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year:  Provided,  That  (i) 
no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  coun¬ 
try  has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August 
1  of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events 
occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  event) ,  of  the  likelihood  of  such 
failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other 
force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported 
sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than 
the  United  States,  in  which  case  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  exports, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  in 
no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
less  than  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  un¬ 
filled  portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar 
from  a  foreign  country  shall  be  prorated 
between  the  temporary  quota  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
and  the  quota  established  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c). 

“(6)  If  any  foreign  country  fails  to  give 
assurance  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
December  31,  1965,  that  such  country  will 
fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it  under 
subsections  (c)(3)  and  (d)(1)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  years  after  1965,  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  such  years  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  amount  which  the  country  gives  assur¬ 


ance  that  it  will  fill  for  such  years.  The 
portion  of  the  quota  for  such  country  for 
which  such  assurance  is  not  given  shall  be 
withdrawn  for  such  years  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be  pro¬ 
rated  to  other  foreign  countries  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  ap¬ 
plying  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  any 
reduction  in  the  quota  of  a  foreign  country 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  disregarded. 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it 
is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or 
part  thefeof  withheld  or  suspended  under 
subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  and,  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  resumed  by  the  United  States,  such 
quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the 
President  finds  appropriate;  Provided,  That 
the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year  fol¬ 
lowing  such  finding  by  the  President.  The 
temporary  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be  re¬ 
duced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessery  to 
restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be 
reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  be¬ 
cause  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of 
consumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any 
country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the 
time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced 
quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  established 
for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit, 
through  the  use  of  limitations  applied  on  a 
quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of 
sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
any  calendar  year  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported 
for  any  calendar  year  from  any  country  be¬ 
low  its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated  to 
it,  for  that  year. 

"(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  for¬ 
eign  country  and  the  quantity  authorized  to 
be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filed  only 
with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar¬ 
ketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the 
quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by 
allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to 
47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall 
allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun¬ 
tries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored 
to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per  centum  of  47.22 
of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per 
centum  equal  to  that  which  the  Philippine 
quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota 
and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign 
countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  202.  If  the  Secretary  determines  the 
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Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under 
this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  un¬ 
filled  amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of 
any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such 
unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such 
foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit.  Any  reallocation  of  defi¬ 
cits  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  import  restrictions  of  subsection 
(d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary  shall 
insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate 
deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the 
sugar  for  importation  during  the  calendar 
year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as 
then  known,  shall  be  determined  and  allo¬ 
cated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  would  be  in  the  national  interest, 
any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise 
be  allocated  to  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or 
more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect 
on  such  basis  as  the  President  finds  appro¬ 
priate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domes¬ 
tic  area  or  any  foreign  country  under  section 
202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any 
determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any 
calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  quota  for  any 
foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it 
cannot  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  under  section  202  (d)  (4)  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force 
majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sentence:  “The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market¬ 
ings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for 
establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit 
such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for 
the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  non- 
affiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets: 
Provided,  That  the  marketing  allotment  of 
any  such  processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be 
increased  under  this  provision  above  an  al¬ 
lotment  of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value:  Provided  further.  That  the  total 
increases  in  marketing  allotments  made  to 
processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be  limited  to 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  for  each  calendar  year.”;  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  do¬ 
mestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount 
marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  conformity 
with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an 
allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for 
such  person,  and  any  allotment  established 
for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.’’ 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-contani’ng  prod¬ 
uct  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  prod¬ 
uct  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere :  Provided, 


That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought 
in  from  any  country  or  area  in  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average 
of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which 
reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  substan¬ 
tially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reli¬ 
able  data  available  of  such  importation  or 
bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for 
three  consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or 
area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one 
country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quan¬ 
tity  containing  one  hundred  short  tons,  raw 
value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual 
or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into 
the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-con¬ 
taining  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not 
substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  con¬ 
tent  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of 
importations  relative  to  past  importations, 
the  type  of  packaging,  whether  it  will  be 
marketed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected 
to  processing  or  mixing  with  similar  or  other 
ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  information 
which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  de¬ 
termination.  In  making  determinations 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are 
amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty- nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any 
foreign  country  other  than  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  pro¬ 
rations  and  apportionments  for  any  foreign 
country  established  under  or  in  accordance 
with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar:  Provided,  That  the 
quotas  for  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  Panama 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to 
the  extent  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eleven  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland; 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Belgium;  and  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  short  tons,  raw  value, 
for  Panama.” 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  “any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in 
any  calendar  year”. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “,  or  for  the  production  (other  than 
by  distillation)  of  alcohol,  including  all 
polyhydric  alcohols,  but  not  including  any 
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such  alcohol  or  resulting  products  for  human 
consumption”. 

(b)  Section  6418(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  “or  Production”  after 
“Distillation”  in  the  heading  of  such  sec¬ 
tion,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  “the  distillation  of 
alcohol,”  in  the  text  of  such  section  the 
following:  “or  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
(other  than  alcohol  produced  for  human 
consumption) ,”. 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  6511(e)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  inserting  “or  Production”  after 
“Distillation”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
each  crop  year  whether  the  production  of 
sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate 
shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed 
to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and 
provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for 
the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally 
would  be  marketed.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop  year  and  only  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public 
hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  inventory,  he  shall  establish  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  except  that  the 
determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended 
or  superseded.  In  determining  the  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the 
past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (with¬ 
in  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  es¬ 
tablished  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  “In  deter¬ 
mining  farm  proportionate  shares”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not 
determined”. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  propor- 
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j  tionate  share  acreage  released.  The  pro¬ 
portionate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be 
reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms),  but  no  production  history  shall 
accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the 
i  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
!  serve  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
,  crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated 
;  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to 
provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proc- 
|  essor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated 
j  quantity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
!  cate  the  acreage  provided  for  in  this  para¬ 
graph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  deter- 
i  mines  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
j  for  which  such  acreages  are  provided  under 
this  paragraph,” 

Sec.  12.  Title  IV  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

!  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  thereto:  ‘‘The  Secretary  is  author - 

|  ized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  au- 
'  thorities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  disbursements  to 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such 
disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  unless  it  has  received 
funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof  from 
appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  “During  any  period  that 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  II 
is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would 
be  if  calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in 
section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  es¬ 
timate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any 
country  fails  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  within  the  quota  year,  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the 
quota  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  coun¬ 
try  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota 
established  for  such  country  in  subsequent ' 
years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall 
be  reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4) 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas  for  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  not  be  reduced  when 
quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reimposed  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  following :  “Any  quantity  so  suspended 

j  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  def¬ 
icits  are  allocated  under  the  provisions  of 
section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a 
;  political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
1  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
,  seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  United  States  citzens  or  any  cor¬ 
porations,  partnership,  or  association  .not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con¬ 
ditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a 
like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own 
nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
■  States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced 


against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other 
actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationaliz¬ 
ing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  own¬ 
ership  or  control  of  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of 
any  bilateral  or  multilateral  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
and  has  failed  within  six  months  following 
the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above 
categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate 
steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  sitizen  or  entity,  including 
the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized  or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes, 
exactions,  conditions,  or  breaches  of  such 
international  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  accordance  with  procedures  under  which 
final  and  binding  decisions  or  settlement 
will  be  reached  and  full  payment  or  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  for  such  payment 
made  within  twelve  months  following  such 
submission,  the  President  shall  suspend  any 
quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization 
to  import  sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  na¬ 
tion  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so 
suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  this  Act.” 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1966”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  13.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  term¬ 
ination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1967”  in  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1966. 


ORD/R  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN^L 
9  O’CLOCK  TOMORROW  \ 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after¬ 
noon,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  RIBICOFF  TO 

ADDRESS  SENATE  TOMORROW  AT 

9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  9  o’clock  and  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning,  not  to  exceed  10 
o’clock,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  may  have 
the  floor  for  a  speech  he  wishes  to  de¬ 
liver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  I  anticipate  that  the 


real  business  of  the  Senate  will  begin  at 
approximately  10  o’clock  tomorrow/ 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absenc/bf 
of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed^  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  .ordered. 

NATIONAL  PARKINSON  WEEK 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  chair  lay 
House  Joint  Resolu- 


Mr.  DIRKSI 
unanimous 
before  the  Senate 
tion  571. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  thp  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
571  tor  authorize  the  President  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  week  beginning  October  25, 
as  National  Parkinson  Week,  which 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  identic  Senate  bill,  but  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  substitution  of  this 
one.  It  merely  declares  that  the  last 
week  of  October  shall  be  National  Park¬ 
inson  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  571) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


"SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  bill  extends  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  through  December  31,  1971.  It  fixes 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  during  this  period,  but  estab¬ 
lishes  foreign  quotas  only  for  1966  and 
1967. 

The  domestic  quotas  under  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  are  identical 
to  the  quotas  approved  by  the  House. 
The  Philippine  quota  also  is  identical. 
The  foreign  country  quotas  under  the 
committee  bill  differ  substantially  from 
those  in  the  House  version,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  duration. 

Before  describing  the  details  of  the 
committee  bill,  I  shall  outline  briefly  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  pending 
bill  and  the  considerations  which  justify 
its  prompt  passage  by  Congress. 

For  many,  many  years  the  United 
States  relied  almost  solely  on  Cuba  for 
its  sugar  import  needs.  Until  the  Com¬ 
munist  takeover  in  Cuba  in  1959  and 
1960,  that  country  was  our  principal 
supplier,  furnishing  more  than  one-third 
of  our  total  consumption.  Cuba  received 
a  premium  for  sugar  she  sold  us  which 
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enabled  her  to  survive  many  economic 
crises.  When  it  became  clear  that  Cuba 
was  to  have  an  anti-American  govern¬ 
ment  Congress  empowered  the  President 
to  terminate  sugar  imports  from  that 
country.  Since  the  middle  of  1960  we 
have  not  relied  on  Cuba  for  any  of  our 
sugar. 

In  1962,  when  Congress  last  amended 
the  Sugar  Act,  we  departed  from  com¬ 
plete  reliance  on  specified  countries  for 
our  sugar  and  embarked  upon  a  new 
program  under  which  a  part  of  our  sugar 
would  be  acquired  from  any  nation  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  it  to  us.  This  “global”  quota 
was  a  new  concept,  which  we  felt  was  es¬ 
sential  to  assure  adequate  sugar  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Unfortunately,  about  this  same  time 
much  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  Communist  effort  to  di¬ 
versify  the  island’s  economy.  A  drought 
seriously  cut  back  European  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  for  2  successive  years.  These 
factors  combined  to  set  off  a  sugar  crisis. 
World  sugar  prices  soared.  In  February 
1963,  they  went  above  U.S.  prices  and 
stayed  there  for  16  months.  U.S.  prices 
began  to  rise  in  anticipation  of  a  serious 
worldwide  sugar  shortage.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  appealed  to  free  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world  to  export  sugar 
to  us.  Many  countries,  which  before 
1962  had  never  supplied  the  United 
States  with  sugar,  came  to  our  assistance 
and  committed  themselves  to  sell  sugar 
to  us  for  less  than  they  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  had  they  sold  it  for  the  so-called 
world  market  price.  In  the  light  of  the 
tremendous  quantities  committed  to  us, 
U.S.  sugar  prices  remained  far  below  the 
world  price  and  then  began  to  decline. 
This  reflected  the  confidence  of  our  con¬ 
sumers  that  the  Sugar  Act  was  able  to  do 
its  job  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  in  its  long  existence. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  foreign 
countries  did  aid  us  when  we  needed  it, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  applaud 
the  tremendous  response  of  the  mainland 
cane  and  beet  sugar  producers  during  the 
crisis.  In  response  to  urgings  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
federally  financed  loans,  domestic  sugar 
production  zoomed.  This  further  buoyed 
confidence  of  sugar  consumers  and 
brought  prices  back  within  reason.  But 
there  was  one  barrier  to  their  efforts — 
the  law  would  not  permit  the  increased 
quantities  of  domestically  produced  sug¬ 
ar  to  be  marketed.  The  extra '  sugar 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  processors’ 
warehouses. 

Three  times  the  President  recommend¬ 
ed  amendments  to  permit  this  sugar  to 
be  marketed.  First  in  December  1963 
and  again  in  January  1964.  Although 
the  Senate  approved  legislation  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  last  year,  the  House  would 
not  act  on  the  Senate  amendment. 

Today  we  are  responding  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  third  request.  H.R.  11135  carries 
out  the  promise  to  our  sugar  producers 
and  processors  that  the  extra  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  time  of  need  can  be  sold. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  do:  It  would  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
through  December  31,  1971.  It  would 
provide  an  immediate  increase  in  new 


marketing  allowances  for  the  domestic 
beet  and  the  mainland  cane  areas  total¬ 
ing  580,000  tons.  These  domestic  quotas 
and  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  would  be  in  effect  through 
1971.  The  bill  would  provide  new  rules 
for  allocating  other  foreign  quotas 
through  1967  among  supplying  countries 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  perform¬ 
ance  in  sending  us  sugar  in  our  time  of 
greatest  crisis. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  features  of  the 
bill  are  concerned,  we  are  in  agreement 
with  the  House  version.  But  we  disagree 
with  the  House  on  the  distribution  of 
foreign  quotas — other  than  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  We 
could  find  no  discernible  criteria  in  the 
House  bill  which  would  apply  to  all  the 
producing  nations.  We  feel  that  such  a 
criteria  is  important.  We  feel  that  the 
criteria  represented  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  also  stoutly  supported  by  the 
administration,  is  such  a  criteria.  It  is 
based  generally  on  the  performance  of 
foreign  countries  in  our  period  of  short¬ 
age. 

The  House  of  Representatives  took 
the  position  in  its  version  of  the  sugar 
bill  that  the  old  global  quota  system 
under  the  1962  act  was  responsible  for 
the  crisis  of  1963  and  1964.  There  are 
some  who  disagree  with  the  House.  They 
look  on  the  global  quota  more  as  a  salva¬ 
tion. 

Had  it  not  been  for  our  ability  to  go 
into  the  world  market  and  buy  sugar 
from  countries  that  had  never  furnished 
it  to  us  before,  and  to  get  extra  amounts 
from  our  old  suppliers,  we  might  not 
have  been  able  to  get  through  the  period 
of  shortage  as  well  as  we  did.  In  those 
2  years — 1963  and  1964 — any  friendly 
nation  on  earth  which  wanted  to  sell  us 
sugar  had  the  right  to  do  So.  They  were 
told — and  this  was  something  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  at  the  time — that  if  they  did 
furnish  us  sugar  when  we  needed  it,  they 
would  be  remembered  when  it  came  time 
for  the  administration  to  recommend 
amendments  and  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  In  effect,  under  the  committee  bill, 
the  countries  of  the  world  generally  have 
fixed  their  own  sugar  quotas  by  their  own 
performance  during  that  period  of 
shortage. 

The  House  bill  ignores  performance 
and  fixes  quotas  on  no  uniform  basis.  It 
brought  in  new  countries  that  had  never 
sold  us  sugar.  The  House  distribution 
of  foreign  quotas  has  been  critized  not 
only  on  Capitol  Hill  but  also  very 
vehemently  in  the  national  press.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  concluded  the 
House  distribution  of  foreign  quotas 
would  be  difficult  to  defend  and  that  a 
more  objective  formula  was  essential. 

What  better  way  to  fix  an  objective 
criteria  could  be  found  than  to  base  it 
on  experience  in  our  most  critical  time 
of  need?  If  we  want  to  be  certain  of 
a  source  of  supply  for  sugar  in  a  critical 
period,  then  we  should  generally  look 
to  how  countries  performed  in  a  critical 
period.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  bill  does. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  also 
changes  the  method  of  distributing  defi¬ 
cits  from  that  aproved  by  the  House. 
Deficits  are  to  be  divided  between  the 


Philippines  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Philippines  are  to  get  47.22  percent 
of  any  deficit  and  the  remainder  would 
be  distributed  amoung  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  House  bill 
distributed  non-Western  Hemisphere 
deficits  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  change,  together  with  the  few 
modifications  made  by  the  committee 
in  the  foreign  country  quotas  urged  by 
the  administration,  reflects  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  while  performance 
is  to  be  our  chief  guideline,  we  also  have 
a  strong  interest  in  furthering  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  committee  bill,  like  the  House  bill, 
allocates  all  the  growth  in  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  between  9.7  million  and  19.4 
million  tons  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Philippines  get  10.86  percent  of  this 
growth  and  the  rest  is  shared  by  our 
foreign  suppliers,  other  than  the  French 
West  Indies  and  Belgium.  The  commit¬ 
tee  bill  does  place  special  limits  on  the 
share  of  growth  going  to  South  Africa 
and  Australia  so  that  a  greater  share 
can  go  to  developing  countries. 

One  innovation  approved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act  requires  foreign  countries  to  commit 
themselves  in  advance  that  they  will  fill 
their  quotas  for  the  period  specified  in 
the  bill.  Thus,  if  before  January  1, 1966, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  assurance  that  1966  and  1967 
quotas  will  be  filled,  the  quotas  for  the 
countries  involved  will  be  reduced  to  the 
amounts  the  countries  assure  us  they  can 
supply. 

Taken  together  with  the  provisions 
for  reducing  a  country’s  future  quota 
for  failure  to  fill  its  current  quota,  this 
new  feature  will  give  us  better  control 
over  our  supplies  of  foreign  sugar. 

We  have  included  in  the  committee  bill 
two  important  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  One  of  these  creates  a  special 
25,000-ton  reserve  for  the  beet  sugar  area 
to  aid  in  solving  certain  problems  of 
small,  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proces¬ 
sors  of  sugarbeets  and  fanners  supply¬ 
ing  them.  The  other  continues  and  ex¬ 
tends  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
suspend  quotas  of  any  country  which 
expropriates  property  of  U.S.  citizens  or 
discriminates  against  them. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  authority, 
both  the  committee  bill  and  the  House 
bill  empower  the  President  to  withhold 
the  quota  of  any  country  if  he  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  national  interest. 
He  may  also  allocate  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  share  of  a  deficit  differently  than 
the  bill  provides  if  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  important 
features  of  the  sugar  bill  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
matter  of  import  fees.  Attempts  were 
made  to  attach  a  fee  rider  to  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  it  passed  the  House.  These  at¬ 
tempts  failed.  Similar  attempts  were 
made  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
These  also  failed. 

The  stated  objective  of  a  “fee”  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  “recapture”  the  so-called  U.S. 
price  premium,  and  prevent  it  from  go¬ 
ing  to  foreign  suppliers.  The  premium 
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is  described  as  the  difference  between  the 
U.S.  price  and  the  lower  world  price. 
Proponents  of  a  fee  generally  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  world  price  for  sugar  is  not 
rational.  Sugar  sold  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  is  fugitive  sugar — sugar  that  has  no 
home — sugar  that  often  is  dumped  by 
Communist  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
get  foreign  exchange. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  sugar  is  sold  in 
the  production  market,  or  at  a  loss  for 
protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  it  is  sold  under 
arrangements  such  as  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act, 
the  British  Commonwealth  system,  the 
French  system  with  its  former  colonies, 
or  the  Russian  arrangement  with  Cuba, 
all  of  which  guarantees  a  price  far  above 
the  so-called  dump  price,  or  distress 
price,  or  fugitive  price,  which  formula  is 
referred  to  as  the  “world  market,”  of 
which  only  3  million  tons,  or  less  than  5 
percent,  move  on  the  world  market. 

The  world  price  for  sugar  often  fails 
to  cover  the  cost  of  its  production  in  the 
country  of  origin.  At  present,  the  world 
price  for  sugar  is  only  about  2  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  costs  of  production  in 
most  countries  is  more  than  4  cents;  in 
some  cases  it  is  more  than  5  cents. 

No  one  can  make  his  plans  to  produce 
sugar  for  the  so-called  dump  world  price, 
or  the  fugitive  price.  Half  the  world 
price  of  sugar  is  sugar  produced  in  Com¬ 
munist  countries  which  can  be  sold  by 
Cuba  to  Russia  at  a  price  perhaps  3  times 
as  high  as  the  so-called  world  market 
price,  although  it  is  sold  at  a  loss.  This 
sugar  is  sold  in  the  free  world  to  obtain 
dollars,  in  many  instances,  to  be  used 
to  buy  items  which  this  country  does  not 
wish  sold  to  Communist  countries. 

For  example,  when  Castro  confiscated 
American  investments  in  Cuba,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  spare  parts  for  the 
machinery  involved  because  it  would  be 
expensive  for  the  Communist  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  to  produce  parts  to  fit  machinery 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  made  efforts  to  keep  down  that 
kind  of  support,  to  make  it  difficult  for 
a  country  confiscating  American  prop¬ 
erty  to  benefit. 

If  we  impose  a  fee  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  on  our  friends  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  India,  to  sell  sugar  to  us  below  their 
cost  of  production,  we  put  ourselves 
somewhat  in  the  picture  or  the  cartoon 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  that  depicts 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  fat,  bloated  person,  in  a 
high  hat,  with  a  big  diamond  stickpin  in 
his  tie,  seeking  to  squeeze  the  lifeblood 
out  of  the  peons  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  price  the  British  pay  is 
somewhat  on  a  par  with  the  price  we  pay. 
The  French  pay  an  even  higher  price  to 
their  former  colonies  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  France  in  world  affairs.  The 
Russians  pay  an  even  higher  price  to 
Cuba,  and  in  some  respects  they  pay 
for  it  through  a  barter  arrangement  with 
that  country. 

So  it  does  not  behoove  this  country, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  trading  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  to  force  people  to  sell 
sugar  to  us  below  the  cost  of  production. 
In  the  long  run,  if  we  sought  to  do  it  in 
an  effort  to  protect  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  for  example,  if  we  tried  to  tell 


people  around  the  world  that  we  would 
buy  sugar  from  them  at  a  price  that 
was  below  their  cost  of  production,  any 
businessman  in  his  right  mind,  knowing 
that  that  was  our  position,  would  know 
that  he  could  not  produce  sugar  at  a 
profit. 

Sugar  must  be  planted  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  Louisiana,  it  is  done  on  a 
3-year  basis.  The  stalks  are  harvested 
for  3  years  before  new  cane  is  planted. 
In  some  areas  it  is  done  on  a  5 -year 
basis. 

So  people  need  between  a  year  and 
5  years’  notice  in  advance  as  to  what  the 
price  will  be.  When  people  stop  plant¬ 
ing  their  sugar  and  a  smaller  amount 
of  sugar  is  sold  at  the  so-called  world 
market  price,  or  the  dump  price,  that 
price  is  below  the  cost  of  production. 
People  will  cease  planting  sugarcane. 
When  that  happens,  sugar  will  become 
in  short  supply.  That  is  what  happened 
when  sugar  was  in  short  supply  not  too 
long  ago,  and  we  were  under  the  so-called 
global  quota  system.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  enough  opportunity  to  see 
whether  that  system  would  work.  Poor 
weather  conditions  were  encountered, 
and  there  were  poor  results  in  sugar 
production  under  Castro.  Those  two 
factors  played  a  mapor  part.  Those  were 
the  main  factors,  but  I  am  informed  that 
other  people  cut  down  sugar  production 
because  they  did  not  have  any  assurance 
that  would,. ahead  of  time,  justify  their 
making  a  profit. 

In  this  connection,  I  remember  talk¬ 
ing  with  one  producer  in  Louisiana  who 
showed  me  a  field  which  had  been 
planted  to  sugarcane.  Most  of  the 
workers  had  been  let  go,  and  he  told  the 
remainder  to  plow  the  stalks.  He  said, 
“I  never  want  to  see  another  cane  again.” 

So  when  enough  people  are  taken  out 
of  the  supply  of  sugar,  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  experience  such  as  we  had  under 
the  global  quota  system  when  sugar  was 
in  short  supply. 

If  people  cannot  depend  on  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  give  them  a  decent  price,  there 
is  no  reason  to  feel  that  they  should 
have  a  loyalty  for  them.  They  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  sell  it  to  that  same 
individual,  under  a  commitment  that 
the  sugar  will  be  bought,  under  which  we 
tell  them  that  if  they  sell  us  their  sugar 
at  that  time  they  can  rely  on  our  buying 
it  later.  So  they  proceed  to  rely  on  this 
arrangement  and  on  commitments  that 
we  will  pay  a  better  price  for  that  sugar 
than  the  so-called  world  market  price  or 
dump  price.  This  would  enable  the 
American  housewife  to  obtain  sugar  at  a 
lesser  price  than  other  people  around  the 
world  were  able  to  buy  sugar  for. 

The  bill  delivers  a  commitment  and  an 
expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
liver  sugar  to  us.  In  addition,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  on  the  basis  that  our 
friends  in  Latin  America,  for  example, 
can  be  assured  of  a  price  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  reduce  their  standard 
of  living  or  perhaps  go  out  of  business. 

We  want  a  bill  that  will  be  a  good  deal 
for  both  our  country  and  the  suppliers  of 
sugar  to  us. 

I  shall  provide  for  the  Record  a  com¬ 
pilation  to  show  that  most  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  countries  of  the  world  pay  a 


higher  price  for  sugar  than  does  the 
United  States,  even  though  they  do  not 
feel  the  same  burden  or  responsibility 
to  help  less  fortunate  nations  and  less 
developed  nations  that  we  do. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  an  arrangement  that  is  good 
for  the  producers  and  good  for  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

It  was  said,  even  though  it  is  not  on 
the  record,  by  Mr.  Mann,  who  represents 
this  Government  in  dealing  with  our  • 
Latin  American  friends,  that  for  every 
dollar  which  would  be  saved  by  com¬ 
pelling  these  people  who  sell  us  sugar 
to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price,  it  would  be 
better  to  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  $2.  The  reason  is  that  so  much  dam¬ 
age  would  be  done  by  lowering  the  price 
of  the  sugar,  with  respect  to  people  who 
are  among  our  best  Mends,  that  our 
image  around  the  world  would  be  greatly 
damaged.  It  would  be  better  to  reduce 
the  amount  paid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  hy  twice  as  much  as  would  be 
saved  by  the  lower  price  of  sugar,  than 
by  paying  a  price  for  sugar  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  produce  it  for.  In  the  long 
run,  I  do  not  think  we  would  really  save 
money  for  our  consumers  or  other  in¬ 
dividuals. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  for¬ 
ward-looking  policy,  which  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  the  producer  and  the  con-  - 
sumer,  which  will  do  justice  to  the  Alii-  : 
ance  for  Progress  as  well  as  other  oper¬ 
ations  that  we  have  with  friendly  nations 
around  the  world. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  swiftly  approve 
the  bill,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken 
to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original  ' 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my  col-  I 
league  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  handling  the 
sugar  bill  in  the  Finance  Committee,  has  ; 
given  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  the  committee  faced,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  alloca-  , 
tion  of  foreign  quotas. 

The  sugar  bill  allocates  65  percent  of 
the  needs  of  our  country  to  the  domestic 
producers.  I  believe  the  Record  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  review  of  the 
solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  that 
allocation.  Fortunately  this  solution  was 
reached  without  any  particular  difficulty 
and  with  great  unanimity. 

The  Senate  provisions  relating  to  the 
domestic  quotas  are  essentially  the  same 
as  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill.  So 
we  should  have  no  conference  problem  on 
the  domestic  sugar  quotas. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long!  has  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
problems  involved  in  our  distribution  to 
our  foreign  friends  have  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  in  1963  and  1964  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  for  sugar  arose  above  the  domestic 
market  and  we  had  problems  and  diffl- 
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culty  in  persuading  some  of  our  friends 
to  supply  us  with  the  sugar  we  expected 
them  to  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appealed  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  to  step  up  their  production  so  that 
the  volume  of  sugar  needed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  would  not  be  short  and  force 
our  domestic  prices  up  into  the  range  of 
world  prices. 

As  a  result  the  marketing  quota  was 
taken  off  domestic  producers  and  acreage 
allotments  were  taken  off  and  every¬ 
body  on  the  mainland  who  was  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  produce  sugar  was  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

SUGAR  INVENTORIES 

This  has  created  a  situation  with 
which  we  were  faced  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  There  is  an  excess  of 
sugar  inventory  in  the  warehouses  of  do¬ 
mestic  producers,  which  under  the  mar¬ 
keting  allotment  they  were  not  permitted 
to  sell.  This  had  to  be  handled  and 
cleared  away. 

The  bill  increased  the  domestic  share 
to  65  percent.  Specifically,  it  increased 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  allotment  from 
2,650,000  to  3,025,000  tons;  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  from  895,000  to  1,100,000  tons. 

The  allotments  for  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  not 
changed  because  those  sugar  producers 
have  not  been  able  during  the  last  few 
years  to  exceed  their  allotments. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  after  a  good 
deal  of  negotiation  between  the  various 
domestic  producers  involved  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  a  program  with  which 
no  country  is  completely  satisfied — of 
course,  no  one  ever  is — but  which  would 
enable  us  not  only  to  take  case  of  the 
overproduction  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  pleaded  for  in  1963  and  1964, 
but,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  we  were 
able  to  give  some  relief  to  those  who  came 
into  sugar  production  without  a  previ¬ 
ous  history — at  the  request  of  and  some¬ 
times  at  the  encouragement  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture — and  who  now 
find  themselves  with  no  history. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
when  we  had  a  shortage  of  sugar  and 
realized  that  we  needed  to  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  protect  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  urged  that  American  concerns  go 
into  business. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  example, 
in  my  State  I  helped  to  obtain  an  area 
redevelopment  loan  to  help  a  concern  to 
go  into  business  to  produce  more  sugar. 
Then,  when  we  helped  them  to  go  into 
business  with  Government  money,  every¬ 
one  assumed  there  would  be  no  problem. 
Many  of  the.people  had  to  resort  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  because  they  had  sugar  and  could 
not  sell  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  problem  had  to 
be  solved.  I  know  that  there  are  people 
in  the  mainland  cane  areas  who  found 
themselves  in  that  situation.  This 
problem  had  to  be  solved  by  negotiations 


outside  of  the  actual  legislation  itself,  so 
that  those  who  had  allotments  would  be 
willing  to  share  some  of  their  privilege 
with  those  who  needed  it.  This  has  been 
done. 

Domestic  producers  will  be  given  an 
increase  this  year  of  580,000  tons,  but 
they  will  not  share  in  any  further  in¬ 
creases  from  the  growth  of  market  until 
the  total  consumption  has  exceeded 
10,400,000  tons.  • 

In  other  words,  they  have  been  helped 
over  the  hurdle,  but  they  are  going  to 
be  paid  for  it  by  freezing  present  levels 
until  the  total  demand  reaches  the  point 
where  the  present  level  would  be  65  per¬ 
cent  of  10,400,000  tons. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Does  that  mean  that  this 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  House 
measure? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  domestic  portion 
of  the  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Except  for  the  25,000 
tons  kept  in  reserve,  this  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  retaining  reservations.  I  was  about 
to  refer  to  that  next. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are 
omitting  a  provision  that  had  to  do  with 
the  25,000  ton  cane  sugar  in  the  House 
bill.  That  would  be  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We 
put  in  our  amendment  involving  the  beet 
sugar  problem. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  other  amendment.  I  wish  to  refer 
briefly  to  page  33  of  the  Senate  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  paragraphs 
8  and  9  of  section  302,  as  found  at  page 
33,  may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  pro¬ 
duction  history  for  farm  operators  (or  farms) 
who  dn  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop- 
rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond  their, 
control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage 
established  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  propor¬ 
tionate  share  acreage  released.  The  propor¬ 
tionate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be 
reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms) , 
but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to 
such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by 
virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require¬ 
ments  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops  of 
sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield 
not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  nonafflliated  single  plant  proces¬ 
sor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity 
of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  raw 
value.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
acreage  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  to 
farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 


such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  para¬ 
graph. 

Mr.  BENNETT  This  amendment  was 
put  into  the  bill  to  solve  the  problems 
of  some  farmers  who,  for  instance,  found 
themselves  with  a  farm  in  two  States. 
They  had  an  allotment  in  one  State, 
but  their  allotment  was  cut  back  in  the 
other  State.  Certain  farmers  found 
themselves  unable  to  utilize  their  allot¬ 
ment  and  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to 
pick  it  up  later,  if  they  were  able  to 
use  it. 

BEET  SUGAR  RESERVE 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Secretary — not  require  him, 
but  permit  him — to  put  the  allotment  of 
such  farmer's  in  a  reserve  for  not  more 
than  3  years,  after  which  it  must  return 
to  the  producer  from  whom  it  was  taken; 
and  that  from  this  reserve  there  would 
be  an  allowance  of  not  more  than  25,000 
short  tons  which  could  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  to  distribute  in  areas  where 
he  thinks  it  might  be  needed. 

The  domestic  portion  of  the  bill  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  6  years.  The  foreign  por¬ 
tion  was  extended  only  2  years,  on  the 
theory  that  we  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  this  com¬ 
plex  foreign  problem  again  within  that 
time.  But  by  extending  the  domestic 
portion  6  years  we  assume  we  have  taken 
care  of  it  until  consumption  begins  to 
approach  10,400,000  tons,  at  which  point 
the  domestic  share  of  the  total  sugar 
consumption  might  again  be  increased. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Finance  Committee  has  done  quite  a 
job  on  this  bill.  The  net  effect,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  domestic  industry  at  least  to  salve 
some  of  their  wounds  which  were  created 
by  the  administration  urging  them  to 
overplant  at  a  time  when  world  price  was 
so  high.  Is  that  approximately  accu¬ 
rate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  domestic  portion 
of  the  bill  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  and  fortunately  this  feature  of 
the  bill  will  not  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  domestic  por¬ 
tion  will  not  be  in  conference.  It  will 
be  mostly  the  foreign  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  language  affect¬ 
ing  domestic  quotas  is  almost  the  same 
in  both  versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  report  that.  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  Senate  getting  a  bill 
in  the  past  few  weeks  and  being  urged 
to  pass  it  without  adequate  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  believe  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  on  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  was  the  chairman 
of  those  meetings.  I  was  happy  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  our  program  on  which  we 
had  worked. 

In  conference,  there  will  be  some  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  the  foreign  section  of 
the  bill;  but  fortunately,  we  who  repre¬ 
sent  States  which  produce  sugar  need 
have  no  fear  about  the  effect  of  the  con- 
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ference  upsetting  the  domestic  program 
that  the  bill  contains. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  the  prepared 
text  of  my  speech. 

DOMESTIC  QUOTAS 

With  our  intense  interest  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  sections  of  this  bill — that  is  to 
say,  the  provisions  concerning  foreign 
quotas — we  have  not  given  the  attention 
we  should  to  the  great  contribution  made 
by  the  domestic  sugar-producing  indus¬ 
try  toward  meeting  and  alleviating  the 
sugar  shortage  of  2  years  ago.  We  should 
remember  that  the  domestic  producers’ 
response  to  the  Government’s  pleas  for 
increased  domestic  production  during 
that  emergency  has  made  necessary  the 
temporary  increases  in  the  beet  and 
mainland  cane  quotas — over  which  there 
is  no  controversy — provided  in  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  and  read  some  refer¬ 
ences  to  “surpluses”  of  sugar  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  in¬ 
dustries,  and  we  should  remembef  that 
the  production  of  those  “surpluses” — the 
extra  sugar  now  on  hand,  that  cannot 
be  marketed  under  the  present  law — was 
induced  and  encouraged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  made 
reference  to  this  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

Unless  some  bill  is  enacted — 

The  Journal  said — 

domestic  growers  won’t  be  able  to  market 
surpluses  generated  by  Government-encour¬ 
aged  production  to  overcome  sugar  shortages 
in  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Record  I  should 
like  to  document  some  of  the  actions  the 
Government  took,  and  some  of  the  an¬ 
nouncements  it  made,  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  greater  beet  sugar  production  and 
enlargement  of  the  production  capacity 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

For  example,  on  March  14,  1963,  the 
Government  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  restrictions  on  sugarbeet  planting 
in  1964,  and  the  announcement  con¬ 
tained  the  following  specific  urging  for 
greater  beet  sugar  production: 

It  is  assumed  that  the  industry  will  at¬ 
tempt  in  1963  to  produce  at  the  maximum 
capacity  of  its  plants.  Today’s  action  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  encourage  plant  expansion.  First, 
it  should  encourage  existing  plants  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  expand  their  facilities  since  they 
can  now  be  assured  of  at  least  2  years  of 
unrestricted  operations.  Second,  new  plants 
under  construction  for  operation  in  1963  and 
1964  could  be  expanded  immediately  to  their 
ultimate  capacity  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  for  full  production  and  the 
building  of  production  and  marketing  history 
in  excess  of  the  tonnage  provided  from  the 
national  acreage  reserve. 

USDA  suggests  that  when  acreage  restric¬ 
tions  are  reimposed,  major  consideration 
should  be  given  to  production  history  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  resumption 
of  controls.  That  should  provide  fair  treat¬ 
ment  for  those  who  increase  production  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  prospective  marketing  quotas 
and  stock  requirements. 

On  May  6  of  that  same  year  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  announced  there  would  be  no 
restrictions  on  sugarbeet  planting  in 
1965,  as  another  inducement  to  increas¬ 
ing  beet  sugar  production  and  produc¬ 
tion  capacity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 


was  the  intent  of  these  acreage  an¬ 
nouncements.  The  then  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Charles  Murphy,  empha¬ 
sized  this  in  testimony  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  on  June  5,  1963.  Mr.  Murphy 
said: 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  in  announcing  that  restrictions 
would  not  be  imposed  on  sugarbeet  produc¬ 
tion  in  1964  and  1966  was  to  encourage  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  existing  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  enlargement  of  factories  now 
under  construction. 

That  afternoon,  in  a  continuation  of 
the  same  hearing,  Lawrence  Myers,  who 
then  was  director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  sugar  policy  staff,  reem¬ 
phasized  Under  Secretary  Murphy’s 
statement  in  these  words,  in  response  to 
a  question: 

And  it  was  for  exactly  that  reason,  as  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  this 
morning,  that  the  industry  is  assured  that 
acreage  restrictions  would  not  be  applied  in 
either  1964  or  1965,  to  encourage  this  mod¬ 
ernization  and  expansion  immediately,  so 
that  they  would  get  on  this  higher  basis  of 
production. 

These  statements  were  further  veri¬ 
fication  of  what  Under  Secretary  Mur¬ 
phy  had  told  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  a  few  days  earlier,  on  May  29, 
1963.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  Under 
Secretary  said: 

If  I  may  respond  to  that,  Senator,  we 
have  already  taken  restrictions  off  produc¬ 
tion  of  beets  for  this  year,  1964,  and  1965, 
and  cane  for  this  year  and  1964.  Certainly, 
we  would  hope  that  production  will  increase 
as  a  result  of  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  suf¬ 
ficient  documentation  to  show  why  pro¬ 
duction  was  increased  by  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry.  It  was  increased 
in  direct  response  to  Government  urging 
and  inducements.  I  think  the  Record 
should  clearly  show  this. 

The  temporarily  increased  marketing 
rights  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  sugar  industry — and  the 
mainland  cane  industry — are  necessary 
because,  except  during  1963,  the  domes¬ 
tic  producers  have  not  been  permitted 
to  market  any  of  the  additional  sugar 
they  produced  at  the  request  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  open 
old  wounds.  I  recognize  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  quota  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
the  result  of  compromises,  and  that  they 
have  the  support  of  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  and  refining 
industries  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
administration.  They  also  have  my  sup¬ 
port,  although  I  wish  the  domestic 
quotas  were  larger  and  were  on  a  per¬ 
manent  rather  than  temporary  basis.  I 
have  personally  been  disappointed  that 
some  of  the  foreign  sugar  interests  who, 
after  prodding  by  our  Government, 
shipped  us  sugar  when  we  needed  it,  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  administration 
with  enlarged  basic  quotas — while  do¬ 
mestic  producers  are  receiving  only  tem¬ 
porarily  increased  marketing  rights. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  vigorously  support  the 
domestic  quotas — and  this  bill,  as  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  it. 


WORLD  MARKER  AND  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  PRICES 

Mr.  President,  whenever  the  Sugar  Act 
comes  up  for  discussion  by  the  Senate, 
the  old  bugaboo  of  so-called  world  ver¬ 
sus  domestic  sugar  prices  is  raised,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  odious  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  price  paid  by  do¬ 
mestic  cane  refiners  for  raw  sugar,  as 
quoted  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and 
the  price  for  raw  sugar  on  the  so-called 
world  market.  It  is  implied  that  the 
world  market  provides  some  kind  of 
worldwide  price  standard,  and  that  any 
price  higher  than  the  world  price  is  too 
high.  It  is  also  implied  that  everybody 
else  in  the  world  pays  only  the  so-called 
world  market  price — and  that  only  the 
United  States  pays  more.  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  left  that  American  consumers 
pay  more  for  sugar  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world. 

Such  statements  and  implications  are 
erroneous  and  unfair.  They  simply  are 
not  true.  Persons  who  make  them  are 
either  first,  ignorant  of  the  true  facts 
about  sugar  markets;  or,  second,  delib¬ 
erately  trying  to  deceive  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts,  let  us  ex¬ 
plore  the  truth — first,  about  the  so-called 
world  market : 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  regulated 
commodities  in  the  world,  everywhere  in 
the  world.  Producing  countries  all  have 
some  kind  of  internal  arrangements  con¬ 
cerning  production  and  marketing — 
ranging  from  special  taxes,  production 
subsidies,  and  the  like,  to  export  sub¬ 
sidies  and  Government  trading  corpora¬ 
tions.  Importing  countries,  most  of  them, 
have  some  kind  of  special  arrangements 
with  exporters  to  assure  supplies.  All 
these  national  systems  affect  price. 

For  example,  there  is  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  system,  under  which  a  price 
is  negotiated  annually  with  producers  in 
the  Commonwealth  countries  for  speci¬ 
fied  quantities  of  sugar  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  there  is  the  French  sys¬ 
tem,  with  special  price  and  quota 
arrangements  between  Metropolitan 
France  and  the  nations  of  the  French 
community.  The  Portuguese  have  still 
another  system.  The  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc  have  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  some  on  a  barter  basis,  for  the 
movement  of  sugar  among  the  nations  of 
the  bloc. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  special 
bilateral  arrangements  and  deals  be¬ 
tween  importers  and  exporters. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  special  systems 
and  special  arrangements,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  total  world  sugar  con¬ 
sumption  moves  in  international  trade 
without  restrictions  of  some  kind.  Usu¬ 
ally  only  10  to  15  percent  of  all  the 
world’s  sugar  is  traded  on  the  so-called 
world  market.  This  is  sugar  that  is 
homeless,  that  is  not  covered  by  any  of 
the  special  arrangements.  It  is  sugar 
that  is  seeking  a  market.  Since  it  is  a 
small  and  thin  market  it  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  world  supply 
and  demand  situation.  Usually  there  is 
more  sugar  than  there  is  a  demand  for, 
the  so-called  world  market  is  depressed. 
World  market  prices  are  often  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production — which  is  the 
situation  today.  Producers  that  sell  at 
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these  depressed  prices  can  do  so  only  be¬ 
cause  they  also  sell  in  one  or  more  of 
the  protected  markets,  where  the  price 
is  higher. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  me — and 
I  believe  it  is  highly  important  to  our 
obtaining  a  true  picture  of  the  world 
sugar  situation — to  note  that  the  sugar 
experts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  testified,  under  questioning,  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last 
week,  that  raw  sugar  prices  in  the  other 
great  protected  markets,  such  as  the 
British  and  French,  are  comparable  to 
U.S.  raw  sugar  prices.  There  is  very 
little,  if  any,  difference.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  utterly  misleading  for 
anyone  to  imply  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  buys  raw  sugar  at  $70  a  ton  less 
than  U.S.  refiners  do.  It  simply  is  not 
the  truth. 

It  is  equally  untrue  to  imply  that  the 
American  housewife  pays  more  for  her 
sugar  than  do  the  housewives  of  most 
other  countries.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as 
the  average  of  prices  in  other  major 
consuming  countries  around  the  world. 
A  study  made  for  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  of  retail  prices  in  the  22 
largest  sugar-consuming  countries  is 
especially  revealing  in  this  respect. 

It  compares  retail  sugar  prices  in 
these  countries  on  January  1  for  each 
of  the  last  5  years.  In  3  of  the  5  years, 
the  U.S.  price  was  lower  than  the  average 
of  prices  in  all  22  nations — from  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  to  four-tenths  of  a  cent 
a  pound  lower.  And  in  one  of  the  other  2 
years,  the  U.S.  price  was  three-tenths  of 
a  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  all  the 
countries,  and  in  one  year  our  price  was 
only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  higher. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  table  which  appears  on  page 
29  of  the  excellent  compilation  of  data 
relating  to  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1965  compiled  by  the  diligent  staff  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retail  price  of  sugar  for  selected  countries 

arranged  in  descending  order  of  total  sugar 

consumption,  Jan.  1,  1961-65 


[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

United  States _ ... 

11.9 

11.6 

11.8 

14.1 

11.6 

United  Kingdom _ 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

11. 1 

11.1 

Brazil _ _ 

4.5 

5.0 

5.0 

6. 1 

6.1 

India _ _ 

10.5 

10.0 

10.2 

11.6 

(>) 

W'est  Germany _ 

12.9 

14.0 

13.9 

14.1 

14.0 

Japan.  _  . 

18.7 

18.4 

18.7 

22.0 

14.2 

France _ 

10.5 

11.8 

12.3 

12.6 

12.6 

Italy - 

15.4 

15.0 

14.9 

15.6 

16.0 

Mexico _ 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

Poland.  _ _ 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

14.6 

0) 

Canada _ 

9.6 

9.0 

10.3 

17.9 

8.8 

Netherlands  _ 

11.7 

12.2 

13.7 

13.9 

14.0 

South  Africa _ 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Australia _ 

9.3 

9.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.2 

Yugoslavia . — 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

13.3 

Belgium . . 

13.0 

14. 1 

12.7 

12.5 

13.9 

Pakistan _ 

17:  o 

14.1 

15.3 

17.1 

18.0 

Sweden _ _ _ 

12.6 

12.2 

13.7 

20.2 

15.0 

Hungary _ _ 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

0) 

Peru _ _ 

2.8 

3.7 

3.7 

5. 1 

5.8 

Switzerland..  _ 

9. 1 

8.6 

8.8 

12.7 

11.2 

China _ 

9.1 

10.0 

12.3 

13.4 

13.4 

Simple  average.. 

11.8 

11.8 

12.2 

13.8 

11.8 

■Not  available. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
study  bears  out  an  even  more  compre¬ 
hensive  study  made  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  a  number  of  years  ago  of  sugar 
prices  in  121  nations  around  the  globe. 
Again,  the  U.S.  price  was  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  average  of  the  prices  in  all 
the  countries. 

On  another  basis  of  comparison — the 
amount  of  time  a  workman  must  labor 
to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar — 
the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
is  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
the  attempts  of  the  perennial  carping 
critics  of  the  sugar  program  to  mislead 
us.  Let  us  not  swallow  the  fantastically 
contrived  figures  purporting  to  show  the 
“cost  of  this  program  to  the  American 
consumers.”  Such  figures  simply  do  not 
present  a  true  picture,  because  inevitably 
they  are  based  on  a  comparison  of  our 
prices  wtih  prices  on  the  so-called  world 
market — which  is  only  a  dumping  ground 
for  homeless  sugar,  and  not  a  normal 
market. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  those  who 
seek  to  mislead  through  the  use  of  such 
erroneous  comparisons  do  so  either 
through  ignorance  of  the  true  world 
sugar  situation  or  through  deliberate  in¬ 
tent  to  mislead. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  I  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  In  most  re¬ 
spects  the  bill  represents  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  strengthening  of  the  Sugar  Act.  In 
most  respects  the  lessons  of  the  past  3 
years — the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
our  experience  under  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1962 — have  been  learned. 

The  bill  abandons  the  global  quota 
concept  and  substitutes  instead  a  formu¬ 
la  allocation  of  the  entire  foreign  sugar 
quota  among  specified  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  This  makes  it  possible  for  those 
countries  to  which  we  look  for  our  sup¬ 
plies  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  know  what 
is  expected  of  them  and  to  plan  to  meet 
their  obligations  under  the  act.  In¬ 
deed,  the  present  bill  calls  on  countries 
receiving  quotas  to  expressly  commit 
themselves  to  fill  their  quotas.  Under 
the  old  system,  where  we  looked  to  all 
countries  for  our  sugar,  in  effect  we 
could  look  to  none.  What  is  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s.  The  assignment  of 
responsibilities  made  by  the  present  bill 
is  an  important  improvement  in  the  act. 

The  bill  also  abandons  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  import  fee  of  the  1962  act.  In 
doing  this,  it  accepts  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  President  Johnson  as  announced 
to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  on  August  17  of  this  year. 
In  effect,  the  bill  declares  that  we  will 
not  seek  to  buy  raw  sugar  from  our 
friends  at  distress  prices,  at  prices  which 
are  less  than  the  costs  of  production,  at 
prices  which  do  not  permit  our  suppliers 
to  make  a  decent  living.  This  decision  is, 
in  effect,  a  declaration  for  trade  instead 
of  aid.  In  effect,  it  declares  that  we  in¬ 
tend  to  deal  fairly  with  our  suppliers. 
With  such  a  policy  on  our  part,  I  am 
confident  that  our  foreign  suppliers  will, 
in  their  turn,  deal  fairly  with  us. 

The  bill  makes  a  sound  division  of 
quotas  as  between  our  domestic  produc¬ 
ing  areas  and  our  foreign  suppliers.  It 


grants  substantial  and  immediate  quota 
increases  to  the  domestic  beet  area  and 
to  the  mainland  cane  area.  This  will 
permit  these  two  areas  to  work  off,  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  surplus  sugar  they  now  have  on  hand. 
Tire  bill  also  strengthens  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  controls,  to  make  more  certain 
that  burdensome  surpluses  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  future.  The  bill  extends 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  through  1971, 
thus  giving  these  areas  some  measure  of 
certainty  as  to  what  the  rules  for  sugar 
will  be  through  that  year.  All  of  this  is 
good,  and  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  these  highly  desirable  pro¬ 
visions. 

Bilt  it  is  just  here  that  I  believe  a  most 
dangerous  weakness  has  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  bill.  As  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  bill,  while  extending  domestic 
quotas  through  1971,  extends  foreign 
quotas  only  through  1967. 

In  limiting  foreign  quotas  to  1967  the 
committee  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  domestic  beet  producers  and 
processors,  the  sugar  producers  of  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  cane  growers  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  U.S. 
canesugar  refining  industry — to  say 
nothing  of  the  views  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  expressed  in  H.R. 
11135  as  passed  by  that  body.  With  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  on  this  point  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  extend  foreign 
quotas  through  1971.  The  action  now 
recommended  by  Committee  on  Finance 
almost  exactly  parallels  the  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  in  1962.  In  the  middle 
of  that  year  the  Sugar  Act  was  extended 
through  1966.  Domestic  quotas  were  set 
for  the  full  term  of  the  extension;  for¬ 
eign  quotas  were  established  only  for  the 
years  through  1964.  When  the  time 
came,  in  1964,  to  take  action  on  foreign 
quotas,  what  was  done?  Nothing.  Con¬ 
gress,  for  reasons  which  are  understand¬ 
able,  if  not  particularly  creditable,  found 
itself  unable  to  come  to  any  decision.  In 
the  absence  of  congressional  action,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  executive 
branch  to  establish  foreign  sugar  quotas 
by  regulation,  thus  moving  into  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  had  been  the  sole  province  of 
Congress  for  more  than  30  years. 

The  1962  extension  of  foreign  quotas 
for  less  than  the  full  term  of  the  act 
teaches  us  something  else:  That  when 
an  act  is  open  on  one  subject,  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  it  will  be  opened  on  other 
subjects  as  well.  It  is  a  little  like  trying 
to  crack  half  an  egg.  The  Sugar  Act  is 
a  single  entity.  When  it  is  open,  it  is 
open,  and  efforts  to  limit  legislative  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  single  subject,  such  as 
foreign  quotas,  are  most  difficult  to 
sustain. 

We  learned  this  also  in  1964.  It  was 
only  foreign  quotas  which  expired  in 
that  year,  but  the  bills  which  were  offered 
dealt  with  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
act,  and  in  the  course  of  doing  so,  de¬ 
veloped  so  much  opposition  that  not  even 
foreign  quotas  were  dealt  with. 
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I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  limit  foreign  quotas  to  1967  will 
destroy  much  of  the  certainty  that  all 
elements  of  the  sugar  industry  so  greatly 
need,  and  which  an  extension  of  the 
whole  act  through  1971  would  give  them. 
Business  plans  cannot  be  made  on  any 
efficient  basis  if  they  have  to  be  made 
from  year  to  year.  The  sugar  industry 
is  a  major  industry,  in  which  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans.  It 
gives  direct  employment  to  many  thou¬ 
sands,  and  indirect  employment  to  a 
vastly  larger  number.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
rupted  and  disturbed  by  sugar  legislation 
in  1962,  attempts  at  legislation  in  1964, 
and  now  by  the  present  legislative  effort. 
If  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  becomes  law,  the  industry 
can  look  forward  to  1967  as  another  year 
of  uncertainty.  I  say  give  the  industry 
a  little  peace,  and  in  the  course  of  doing 
so  perhaps  we  can  have  a  little  ourselves. 
I  think  an  extension  of  the  whole 
act  through  1971  would  do  this.  It  would 
make  the  stability  which  the  extension 
of  domestic  quotas  through  1971  prom¬ 
ises  into  a  reality,  and  it  would  be  an 
act  of  fairness  to  our  foreign  suppliers, 
to  whom  planning  is  just  as  important 
as  it  is  to  our  domestic  industry. 

I  would  hope  that  when  H.R.  1135  goes 
to  conference  with  the  House,  the  con¬ 
ferees  representing  the  Senate  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
foreign  quotas  with  minds  which  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  argument  favoring  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  act  through  1971.  It 
is  my  own  conviction  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  really  meet  the 
needs  of  our  domestic  sugar  industry  for 
legislative  stability;  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  avoid  executive  encroachment  on 
what  should  be  legislative  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  impose  upon 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Do  I  correctly  presume  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  be  in  charge  of  the  conferees 
representing  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  to  be 
one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Can  the  Senator  give 
the  Senate  some  indication  as  to  whether 
the  conferees  would  be  sufficiently  flexi¬ 
ble  as  to  consider  extending  the  foreign 
quota  section  to  1971? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  would 
be  a  subject  that  would  be  very  much  in 
conference.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  no  strong  feeling  about  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other.  This  is  one  of 
the  questions  that  could  be  resolved  to 
either  extreme,  or  it  could  be  resolved, 
perhaps,  as  a  compromise,  on  a  3-  or  a  4- 
year  basis,  rather  than  on  a  2-  or  a  5- 
year  basis. 

I  should  imagine  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  would  be  guided  in  some  measure 
by  the  degree  of  success  they  have  had 
with  respect  to  other  matters  in  confer¬ 
ence. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  foreign  quotas. 
If  we  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  that 


is  more  in  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration — the  two  of  which  are 
much  more  closely  in  line — I  should 
think  that  the  Senator  would  feel  more 
like  yielding,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  foreign 
quotas. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  if 
we  were  to  wind  up  with  an  agreement 
on  foreign  quotas  that  we  thought  was 
unreasonable  and  unfair,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  we  would  be  inclined  to  want  to 
stand  by  the  2-year  limitation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  if  the  Senate  were  to 
adopt  this  concept.  I  believe  this  would 
give  the  foreign  countries  an  idea  of  our 
good  faith.  It  would  provide  them  with 
some  stability  so  that  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  sugar  we  need  so  badly. 

I  should  think  we  would  bring  about 
greater  stability  and  reliance  if  we  were 
to  extend  this  act  on  a  5-year  basis,  as 
we  do  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
portion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  the  very  fine  statement  he 
has  made.  He  has  given  much  thought 
to  this  matter.  I  agree  with  almost 
everything  the  Senator  has  said  in  his 
very  fine  speech. 

I  shall  keep  in  mind  the  fine  sugges¬ 
tions  that  the  Senator  has  made,  when 
the  bill  is  in  conference.  I  shall,  of 
course,  feel  compelled  to  support  the 
position  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  Senator  knows.  However, 
the  Senate  is  not  inflexible  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  nothing  immutable  about 
the  2 -year  limitation. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said  to  the  effect  that  the  foreign 
countries  have  the  same  situation  as  we 
do  in  Louisiana  and  in  Hawaii,  in  which 
States  the  cane  is  in  the  ground  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  we  sometimes  have  diffi¬ 
culty  knowing  just  what  our  situation 
will  be  when  we  produce  the  sugar. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  situation.  Not 
knowing  where  they  stand  has  caused 
a  lot  of  people  in  Louisiana  to  be  in  a 
very  distressed  situation  at  this  time. 

I  can  appreciate  that  people  would  like 
to  know  where  they  stand  before  they 
produce  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
scribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  very  fine 
and  excellent  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  voice  his  sentiment  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  done  a  good  job.  I  also  am  quite 
fearful  concerning  the  extension  of  the 
foreign  quotas  for  only  2  years.  I  believe 
that  the  quotas  should  be  extended 
through  1971  to  coincide  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  domestic  quota  provisions. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  my  col¬ 
league  concerning  the  reopening  of  the 
Sugar  Act  at  the  end  of  2  years  are  well 
founded.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  will  look  into  that  matter  very 
thoroughly  and  come  forward  with  the 
same  time  limit  on  the  foreign  quotas 
as  has  been  recommended  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  program. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague  for  his  fine  com¬ 
ments  and  for  his  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

END  OF  SESSION  SUGAR  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  this  bill  comes  to  us  virtually  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  the  Senate  is 
not  given  adequate  time  within  which 
to  discuss  the  very  basic  features  of  the 
sugar  program  and  the  specific  details 
of  the  bill. 

This  is  generally  the  result  of  the 
practices  of  the  House  Committee  ‘On 
Agriculture  which  holds  back  to  the  end 
of  the  session  and  then  stands  firmly  in 
conference.  In  justice,  we  must  say  that 
the  administration  was  very  slow  in 
producing  its  bill  this  year.  I  believe 
the  administration  bill  was  not  pre¬ 
sented  until  late  in  September. 

The  administration  has  also  reversed 
its  provision  on  the  general  features  of 
the  sugar  program.  Last  December  the 
administration  announced  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  have  an  import  fee  system 
so  far-  as  general  importations  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  to  impose  an  import  fee 
amounting  to  a  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  price  which,  as  I  shall  shortly  show, 
was  very  considerable. 

I  have  advocated  this  global  quota 
rather  than  specific  countrywide  quotas 
for  at  least  5  years.  I  have  associated 
with  that  the  import  fee  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price.  This  difference  would 
be  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
would  save  the  taxpayers  many  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

FORTY-ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  SAVED  IN  RECENT 
PAST 

On  one  occasion  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  approved  this  global 
quota  system.  On  another  occasion  the 
Senate,  on  its  first  vote,  approved  of  it, 
and  later  made  modifications  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  global  quota  and  the 
import  fee  system  were  used  for  1962  and 
for  part  of  1963.  This  use  netted  the 
Treasury  $41  million  during  that  period 
of  time.  However,  the  import  fee  provi¬ 
sions  expired  last  December  31.  But 
the  administration  did  announce  it 
would  propose  such  a  system  again  this 
year.  But  in  September,  in  the  bill 
which  came  up,  we  had  once  again  the 
system  of  paying  the  foreign  producers 
the  high  American  price  without  any 
recapture  of  the  difference  in  assigning 
the  slices  of  the  pie  to  specific  countries. 

HOW  WERE  QUOTAS  DETERMINED 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  bill  is  not 
quite  as  bad  a  bill  as  is  the  House  bill. 
During  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
House  considered  the  bill,  there  was  a 
strange  juggling  of  national  quotas. 
Venezuela,  which  had  produced  little  or 
no  sugar  before,  found  itself  with  a  very 
large  quota,  having  had  the  services  of 
a  skilled  and  well-known  Washington 
lobbyist. 

Argentina,  which  had  not  hired  a  lob¬ 
byist,  had  its  Ambassador  represent  his 
country,  without  having  hired  high- 
priced  Washington  lawyers.  Argentina 
came  out  very  badly. 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  interest¬ 
ing  assignments  which  are  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain,  and  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  into  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  has  improved  these 
features.  We  have  eliminated  many  of 
the  inequities  in  the  House  bill.  It  is 
still  a  bad  bill.  The  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  did  very  good  work  on  the  bill, 
but  he  inherited  a  bad  system.  He  is  a 
good  man  who  is  serving  the  wrong  sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  this  question  as  a  lawyer. 
Fortunately  I  am  paid  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  and  do  not  have  to  practice  law 
and  do  not  do  so. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  is  con¬ 
tending  that  a  lawyer  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  seek  employment  and  earn 

Sa  fee? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  contending 
for  any  such  system.  The  system  under 
which  we  operate  inevitably  results  in 
various  countries  securing  the  services 
of  the  most  skillful  and  able  people  to 
represent  them. 

It  is  the  system  which  is  at  fault, 
and  not  the  individuals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  knows  that,  so  far  as 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Argentine  Government 
which  had  no  lobbyist  got  exactly  what 
the  administration  recommended.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  quota  and  very 
fine  treatment. 

HOUSE  USUALLY  WINS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  are  clean  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  Senate  conferees  will  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House  conferees.  Past 
experiences  has  always  shown  that  it  is 
the  House  quotas  which  are  retained,  and 
the  Senate  is  forced  to  abjectly  sur¬ 
render.  In  spite  of  the  firm  view  on  sugar 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  think  it  is  probably 
going  to  be  the  experience  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  Senate  conferees, 
the  senior  members  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  have  not  succeeded 
in  having  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
fluence  on  what  the  quotas  would  be. 
Generally  speaking,  we  have  brought 
back  from  conference  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  House  recommendation  and 
the  Senate  recommendations. 

I  should  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  presume  that  because  the  House  as¬ 
sumed  its  responsibility — as  did  the  Seri¬ 
ate  committee — in  arriving  at  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  with  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  these  laws,  the  House  is  neces¬ 
sarily  evil,  or  that  they  did  not  exercise 
good  logic  in  taking  the  position  they  did. 

SYSTEM  PRODUCES  LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
sorting  to  his  usual  device  of  caricaturing 
the  position  of  the  opposition.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  intend  shortly 
to  demonstrate  that  the  whole  system 
upon  which  the  Sugar  Acts  have  been 


based  has  been  basically  wrong,  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  American  consumers,  the  cost  having 
amounted,  over  the  last  30  years,  to 
probably  at  least  $10  billion  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  American  consumers; 
and  that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  for¬ 
eign  sugar  bonuses,  it  is  helpful  to  have 
influential  friends.  As  soon  as  that  sys¬ 
tem  prevails,  they  are  going  to  have  lob¬ 
byists  and  lawyers — and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  One  man  is  getting  $125,000.  I 
do  not  object  to  that;  it  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  would  the  Senator  agree  that  we 
have  passed  other  laws,  which  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  foreign  governments,  in 
connection  with  which  somebody  might 
have  received  $125,000  for  a  fee?  Any¬ 
one  is  entitled  to  hire  a  lawyer — in  fact, 
I  think  many  times  one  is  a  fool  not  Txd 
hire  a  lawyer.  There  were  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  our  Senate  committee, 
looking  at  a  change  that  the  House  had 
made,  agreed  that  the  House  was  right, 
and  in  some  instances  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  voted  to  reduce  the  cuts  even 
below  the  House  figure.  So  we  cannot 
very  well  say  that  those  people  were 
necessarily  controlled  by  lobbyists,  or 
that  the  lobbyists  exercised  any  undue 
influence,  when  in  a  number  of  instances 
we  agreed  with  what  the  House  did  and 
in  some  instances  the  Senate  wished  to 
go  even  beyond  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  will  permit  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  an  analysis  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  and  of  the  bill,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  his  questions  as  I  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  be  charitable — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  always  chari¬ 
table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
debate  might,  in  some  manner,  impugn 
the  honor  and  motives  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because  I 
believe  them  to  be  honorable  men. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  they 
are  doing  the  best  they  can,  as  the  good 
Lord  gives  them  to  see  it.  As  one  Sen¬ 
ator  and  as  a  lawyer  by  profession,  it  is 
my  belief  that  whoever  wants  to  hire  a 
lawyer  to  represent  him  has  a  right  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  way  is 
greased  for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
that  we  shall  probably  face,  in  a  few 
days,  the  bill  agreed  upon  in  conference, 
which  will  probably  be  much  closer  to 
the  House  version  than  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion,  because  the  House  generally  as¬ 
sumes  in  these  matters  that  its  action  is 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  I  shall  not  yield 
further.  I  wish  to  develop  the  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  is  being  most  unkind. 
I  had  hoped  he  would  be  charitable,  and 
would  yield  for  a  short  interruption. 
Then  I  would  let  him  make  his  speech. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  resist  such  a  plaintive  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  on 


a  number  of  occasions  gone  to  confer¬ 
ences  representing  the  Senate  and  de¬ 
fended  Douglas  amendments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  particularly 
have  in  mind  the  Douglas  amendments 
to  the  social  security  and  public  welfare 
laws.  My  recollection  is  that  while  in 
earlier  years  we  have  not  had  much  suc¬ 
cess,  the  last  time  we  prevailed  on  almost 
all  of  them,  and  they  are  now  important 
and  valuable  additions  to  the  law  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  essen¬ 
tially  correct,  and  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  taking  the 
position  he  did  on  the  medicare  bill  also. 
But  the  sugar  bill  is  something  else. 
When  a  sugar  bill  comes  to  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  is 
the  House  which  almost  always  prevails. 

If  I  may  "be  permitted  to  continue,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

NEED  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING 

I  know  the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  One  may  well  ask,  therefore, 
why  should  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss 
it?  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss  this  meas¬ 
ure  because  the  American  public  dees 
not  understand  what  the  sugar  program 
is.  If  the  public  understood  the  pro¬ 
gram,  there  would  be  such  a  wave  of 
public  indignation  that  in  the  long  run 
it  could  not  be  maintained.  Therefore,  I 
am  speaking  to  the  future. 

I  hope  that  a  very  mild  amendment 
I  intend  to  effer  will  be  adopted.  It  would 
net  the  Treasury  about  $20  million  a 
year. 

I  understand  at  this  time  that  there 
will  not  be  any  fundamental  change 
made  in  the  bill.  But  public  opinion, 
when  it  is  informed  and  aroused,  can 
do  a  great  deal.  Therefore  I  should  like 
to  speak  concerning  the  sugar  program 
in  general,  and  then  come  to  the  details 
of  the  bill. 

CARIBBEAN  HAS  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  sugar  program  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  suppliers  is  the  most  highly 
subsidized  commodity  program  of  all.  If 
this  were  a  rational  world — and  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  not — sugar  would  be  grown 
in  the  Caribbean,  where  soil  and  climate 
cause  costs  to  be  low — and  probably  also 
in  Hawaii,  I  may  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Hawaii — because  sugar  is  much 
better  grown  in  the  tropics,  and  Hawaii 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  tropics,  as  is  Puerto 
Rico  also;  then  sugar  would  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  also  produced 
in  Hawaii,  and  the  funds  obtained  by 
Caribbean  countries  for  the  sale  of  their 
sugar,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year,  in  turn  would  be 
used  to  buy  American  wheat,  machinery, 
equipment,  medicines,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  in  which  we  have  a  great  nat¬ 
ural  advantage  over  them  as  they  have  a 
natural  advantage  over  us  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar. 

SUBSIDIES  NEEDED  TO  PRODUCE  DOMESTICALLY 

Instead,  however,  we  have  a  domestic 
sugar  program  which  pays  tremendous 
subsidies  to  producers  in  order  that  it 
may  be  possible  for  sugar  to  be  grown 
within  the  United  States  at  all.  In  turn, 
under  almost  all  features  of  past  sugar 
programs  and  under  the  administration 
bill,  the  House  bill,  and  the  Senate  bill, 
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foreign  producers  are  in  turn  granted 
this  highly  subsidized  American  price. 

That  is  the  point.  It  is  a  subsidized 
American  price,  far  above  world  costs. 
Foreign  producers  are  paid  the  high 
American  price — not  the  world  price,  and 
not  their  own  cost,  but  much  more  than 
that;  and  in  effect  this  is  a  tremendous 
windfall  for  most  foreign  producers. 

LIKE  GROWING  BANANAS  ON  PIKE’S  PEAK 

If  bananas  were  grown  on  Pike’s  Peak 
and  if  the  American  Government  sub¬ 
sidized  the  domestic  producers  in  order 
to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to  grow 
bananas  on  Pike’s  Peak,  and  if  we  then, 
in  turn,  paid  the  producers  of  bananas 
in  the  Caribbean  this  same  price,  we 
would  have  almost  an  identical  analogy 
to  the  sugar  program. 

The  sugar  program  also  has  direct  sub¬ 
sidies  which  former  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Brannan,  whose  proposals  for 
other  commodities  have  been  heavily 
criticized  by  almost  the  same  groups  who 
support  the  domestic  sugar  program, 
never  dreamed  of. 

TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  SET 

First  of  all,  total  consumption  for  the 
country  of  sugar  is  set  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  9.7  million  tons  a  year. 
That  comes  out  almost  precisely  to  100 
pounds  of  sugar  per  capita — per  man, 
woman,  and  child — in  the  country. 
High  prices  are  thus  assured  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  sugar  available  to  re¬ 
finers  and  consumers. 

PRODUCTION  QUOTAS  AND  PRODUCTION 
PAYMENTS 

Second,  production  quotas  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  grower. 

Third,  production  payments  in  the 
form  of  direct  payments  are  made  to 
growers.  This  amounts  to  from  30  to 
80  cents  per  hundredweight  or  from  $6  to 
$16  per  ton  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  farm  or  production  unit. 

In  th  1964  crop  year,  $90.5  million  was 
paid  in  direct  payments  to  producers. 
The  average  is  about  $15  a  ton — or  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  amount 
produced  domestically,  including  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  years  since  1937,  $1.6  billion 
has  thus  been  paid  to  producers  under 
our  domestic  program. 

MARKETING  QUOTAS  APPLIED 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  all  this,  market¬ 
ing  quotas  are  provided  in  order  to  limit 
the  amount  which  is  available  for  con¬ 
sumption.  All  this  results  in  a  domestic 
raw  sugar  price  which,  at  present,  is  6.85 
cents  a  pound. 

I  repeat,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  is  6.85  cents  a  pound.  The  re¬ 
fined  price  of  sugar  is  approximately  4 
cents  a  pound  more. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

Fifth,  in  order  to  further  protect  the 
domestic  producers  and  to  increase  the 
price  to  the  consumer  and  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  sugar  to  be  grown  domestically 
at  all,  a  protective  tariff  of  62%  cents 
per  hundredweight  is  assessed  against 
all  foreign  sugar  except  for  Philippine 
sugar  which  now  comes  in  at  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  and  which  will  not 
reach  62%  cents  per  hundredweight  un¬ 
til  1975. 

All  of  these  provisions  mean  that  the 


U.S.  price  on  the  average  and  over  the 
years  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
world  price,  which  in  the  Caribbean  is 
now  about  2.1  cents  a  pound. 

The  American  price  is  6.85  cents  a 
pound.  To  get  a  fair  comparison,  of 
course,  we  should  take  the  cost  of  moving 
sugar  from  the  Caribbean  to  New  York 
plus  the  tariff,  because  the  quotation  of 
2.1  cents  in  the  Caribbean  is  what  is 
known  as  the  FAS  price,  or  “free  along¬ 
side  the  ship.”  The  shipping  costs  plus 
insurance  from  the  Caribbean  to  New 
York  approximate  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  tariff,  as  I  have  said,  is  .625  cents 
a  pound,  and  therefore,  taking  freight, 
insurance,  and  tariff,  Caribbean  sugar 
would  be  delivered  to  New  York  at  ap¬ 
proximately  3%  cents  a  pound,  but  under 
the  arrangements,  the  foreign  shippers 
receive  the  highly  subsidized  American 
domestic  price  of  6.85  cents  a  pound.  This 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  of  3.6  cents  a 
pound,  or  $72  a  ton  over  the  world  price. 

BONUS  OF  $25  A  TON  OVER  15  YEARS 

I  have  made  a  comparison  for  the  15- 
year  period,  from  1950  to  1964 — if  the 
year  of  1965  is  objected  to.  The  bonus 
to  foreign  producers  over  the  15  years 
has  amounted  to  1%  cents  a  pound  on 
the  average,  or  $25  a  ton.  We  were  at 
one  time  importing  approximately  5  mil¬ 
lion  tons  from  the  Caribbean,  or  giving 
them  a  bonus  of  $125  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  of  the  U.S.  price  for 
sugar  and  the  world  price  for  sugar  since 
1948,  and  the  averages  for  these  prices 
over  various  periods,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Average  prices  of  raw  sugar,  domestic  and 
world  and  quota  premiums  or  discounts, 
calendar  years  1948-64 


[Cents  per  pound] 


Domes¬ 
tic  sugar 
duty 
paid 
New 
York 

World 

sugar 

Quota 
pre¬ 
mium  or 
dis¬ 
count  1 

Year: 

1948 _ 

5.54 

4.23 

+0.41 

1949 _ _ 

5.81 

4. 16 

+.78 

1950 _ _ 

5.93 

4.98 

+.11 

1951. . . . . 

6.06 

5.  67 

-.60 

1952 . . 

6.  26 

4.17 

+1.18 

1953 _ _ 

6.29 

3.41 

+2.02 

1954 _ 

6.  09 

3.26 

+1.95 

1955 _ 

5.  95 

3.24 

+  1.76 

1956 . . . 

6.09 

3.48 

+1.62 

1957 _ 

6.24 

5. 16 

+.14 

1958 _ _ 

6.27 

3.50 

+1.91 

1959 _ _ _ 

6.24 

2.97 

+2.38 

1960 _ 

6.30 

3. 14 

+2.  21 

1961 _ 

6.30 

2.91 

+2.45 

1962 _ _ 

6.45 

2.98 

+2.58 

1963 _ _ 

8. 18 

8.50 

-1.23 

1964 _ _ _ 

6.90 

5.  87 

+.11 

17  years,  1948-64 
average _ 

6.29 

4.21 

+1.16 

January  to  September 

1965 _ 

6.73 

2. 18 

+3.60 

Average: 

15  years,  1950-64 _ 

6.37 

4.22 

+1.24 

10  years,  1956-64 _ 

6. 49 

4.18 

+1.39 

10  years,  1956-65  A._ 

6.57 

4.07 

+1.58 

1  Difference  after  world  price  is  adjusted  to  New  York 
basis  (freight,  insurance,  and  duty). 

2 1965 — Average  January-September. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Most  of  this  money 
went  to  Cuba.  Castro  is  not  correct, 
therefore,  when  he  declares  that  we 
abused  Cuba.  We  have  paid  large  pre¬ 
miums  to  Cuba. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  features  of 
the  system,  not  only  in  this  year  but  also 
over  a  very  long  peiod  of  time,  foreign 
producers  have  received  tremendous 
bonuses  or  windfalls  amounting  to  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  the  sugar  they  sell  in 
the  American  market.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why — as  I  was  trying  to  tell  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long] — they  are  so  anxious  to  sell 
here  and  why  there  is  such  tremendous 
lobbying  for  a  slice  of  this  highly  sub¬ 
sidized  price. 

That  is  the  basic  reason.  Granted 
that  situation,  it  is  inevitable  that  these 
countries  would  search  for  able  and  in¬ 
fluential  lawyers  and  lobbyists  to  press 
their  case.  There  is  gold  in  “them  thar” 
provisions.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  I  do  not  blame  the  countries.  I 
do  not  blame  the  attorneys.  My  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
tried  to  lead  me  down  the  garden  path 
to  refer  in  noncomplimentary  terms  to 
lawyers  and  lobbyists.  I  make  no  such 
charges.  I  say  that  it  is  inevitable,  if 
one  places  a  bowl  of  sugar  out  in  the 
sun  on  a  hot  day,  the  flies  will  come  to 
it.  That  is  what  is  happening  here. 

There  is  a  western  expression  that 
where  the  carrion  lies,  there  the  vultures 
flock  to  feast. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
right  there? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  briefly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  just  stated  that  he  did 
not  make  any  invidious  comparisons 
in  referring  to  lawyers  and  lobbyists,  yet 
he  has  just  finished  referring  to  them 
as  flies  on  the  one  hand  and  vultures  on 
the  other.  If  those  are  not  invidious 
comparisons,  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are.  — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  figure  of 
speech,  only  an  analogy.  If  it  has  ap¬ 
plication  in  this  case,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  draw  it.  It  was  merely 
an  analogy  on  my  part,  but  it  is  true 
that  if  we  put  a  bowl  of  sugar  out  in  the 
sunshine,  the  flies  will  flock  to  it.  Put 
large  bonuses  in  the  sugar  bill,  and  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  countries  will 
rush  for  them. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
prefer,  I  can  use  a  more  porcine  analogy 
and  say  that  when  the  swill  is  abun¬ 
dantly  distributed,  the  four-legged  crea¬ 
tures  rush  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
imagine  that  those  people  would  more 
appreciate  being  referred  to  as  a  hog 
than  a  fly  or  a  vulture.  If  I  do  say  so, 
that  is  not  a  particularly  complimentary 
term,  even  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  merely  using 
figures  of  speech  to  make  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  more  vivid  to  the  common  under¬ 
standing. 

PROCESSING  TAX  ADDED 

Mr.  President,  the  American  consumer, 
therefore,  is  not  only  saddled  with  this 
high  price,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
processing  tax  of  %  cent  per  pound 
which  is  on  top  of  the  highly  subsidized 
price  and  which  is  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  price  he  pays  at  retail.  Last 
year  this  tax  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
and  sugar  consumer  $95.8  million  and  in 
the  period  from  1938  through  1964  these 
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tax  collections  have  amounted  to  $2,144,- 
533,392. 

The  consumer  gets  it  in  the  neck.  He 
pays  an  artificially  high  price  in  order 
that  there  be  any  domestic  production  at 
all.  Foreigners  who  normally  produce 
sugar  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $24  a  ton  be¬ 
low  this  highly  subsidized  price  receive 
the  subsidy  also. 

And  then  the  poor  consumer  pays 
through  the  nose  by  way  of  a  processing 
tax.  The  poor  consumer,  the  house¬ 
wife,  is  not  able  to  hire  a  $125,000  law¬ 
yer  and  lobbyist,  and  is  commonly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  her  pocketbook  is 
being  picked,  and  is  not  able  to  defend 
herself. 

WHO  GETS  THE  SUBSIDY? 

The  main  facts  of  allocation  of  sugar 
under  the  proposed  program  are  known. 

Domestic  beet  gets  3,025,000  short 
tons. 

Mainland  cane  gets  1,100,000  tons. 

They  struggle  with  each  other,  but 
they  have  reached  a  temporary  alliance. 

Hawaii  gets  1,110,000  tons. 

I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  for  his  part  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  high  quota  for  his  people. 

Puerto  Rico  gets  1,140,000  tons. 

The  Virgin  Islands  get  15,000  tons. 

This  is  a  subtotal  of  6,390,000. 

Then,  by  treaty,  the  Philippines  re¬ 
ceive  1,050,000  tons,  making  a  total  so 
far  of  7,440,000  tons. 

Foreign  countries,  upon  whose  quotas 
this  differential  is  paid,  receive  2,260,000 
tons. 

So  the  total  is  9,704,000  tons,  as  the 
following  table,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point, 
indicates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Short  tons 


Domestic  beet _  3,  025,  000 

Mainland  cane _  1,  100,  000 

Hawaii _ 1,  no,  000 

Puerto  Rico _  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Subtotal _  6,  390,  000 

Philippines _  1,  050,  000 


Subtotal _  7,  440,  000 

Foreign -  2,  260,  000 


Subtotal _  9,  704,  000 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Roughly  6.4  million 
tons  is  allocated  to  what  is  termed  the 
American  domestic  market.  The  Philip¬ 
pines,  under  treaty  arrangement,  receive 
another  1,050  million  tons.  Finally,  the 
remainder  of  2,260  million  tons  is  allo¬ 
cated  to  foreign  producers. 

At  present  world  prices  and  at  the  $72 
per  ton  bonus,  foreign  suppliers  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  bonus  of  about  $160  million  a 
year,  or  $800  million  over  the  5 -year 
span  of  the  House  and  original  admin¬ 
istration  proposal,  which  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  expects  to  reinstate 
instead  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Since  the  present  world  price  is  prob¬ 
ably  artificially  low,  just  as  the  price  in 
1963  and  1964  was  artificially  low — it  is 
perhaps  fairer  to  use  the  average  bonus 
of  $24  a  ton  over  the  past  15  years,  which 
amounts  to  $54  million  a  year  and  $270 


million  over  the  5  years  of  the  proposed 
program. 

It  is  true  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  national  systems  in  which 
they  favor  their  colonies  and  pay  above 
the  world  price,  and  that  this  reduces 
the  amount  of  sugar  available  in  the 
world  market.  That  fluctuation  in  the 
total  production  of  sugar  over  the  world 
produces  great  fluctuations  in  the  world 
price.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has 
made  a  good  point  in  bringing  it  for¬ 
ward. 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
why  we  must  agree  to  adopt  the  British 
and  French  system.  As  I  understand, 
there  has  recently  been  a  conference  in 
Geneva  among  the  great  sugar  consum¬ 
ing  countries  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  the  price  on  sugar  should  be  fixed 
at  between  4  and  a  little  over  5  cents 
a  pound,  but  not  at  6.85  cents  a  pound. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  position  the 
U.S.  State  Department  took  in  this  con¬ 
ference,  whether  it  said  one  thing  at 
Geneva  and  is  now  saying  another  thing 
before  the  Congress.. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  position  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  taken  has  been 
that  which  was  dictated  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  raise  that 
question.  I  said  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  what  the  position  was.  I  do  not 
wish  to  emulate  Julius  Caesar,  but  I  can 
say  that  Caesar’s  sword  spares  no  one. 

To,  repeat,  since  the  present  world 
price  is  probably  artificially  low,  it  is 
perhaps  fairer  to  use  the  average  bonus 
of  $24  a  ton  over  the  last  15  years, 
which  amounts  to  $54  million  a  year — 
$270  million  over  the  5  years  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program. 

I  know  some  people  will  say,  “What  is 
$54  million  a  year?”  It  is  a  great  deal. 
So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 

TOTAL  BURDEN  HEAVY 

So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned, 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  price  he 
pays  both  to  domestic  and  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers.  At  the  present  bonus  of  $72  per 
ton  for  9.7  million  tons  the  consumer 
would  pay  almost  $700  million  a  year, 
or  almost  $3.5  billion  for  5  years  in  the 
form  of  total  subsidies  over  the  present 
world  price. 

One  must  add  to  both  of  these  figures 
the  approximate  $95  million  per  year,  or 
$475  million  over  the  5-year  span  of 
the  program  which  the  consumer  pays 
by  way  of  the  processing  tax. 

These  are  indeed  high  prices  and  high 
charges  with  which  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  and  taxpayer  must  be  burdened 
for  one  of  his  basic  needs  of  life. 

f  PRODUCTION  PAYMENTS 

Now  let  me  say  something  about  who 
gets  this  one-half  cent  processing  tax, 
levied  upon  the  consumer  and  distributed 
to  producers. 

During  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  bill, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  spokes¬ 
man  agreed  that  the  following  list  of  25 
companies  and  the  production  payments 
they  received  for  the  1963  crop  year  were 
substantially  correct.  That  list  follows: 


U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Florida:  $1,104,- 
613.05. 

That  is  a  small  producer;  ic  it  not? 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $1,074,520.77. 

I  suppose  that  is  owned  by  one  of  the 
big  five  families. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $574,- 
552.89. 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  Puerto 
Rico:  $569,233.42. 

Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
$559,892.84. 

Waialua  Ag.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $549,- 
392.78. 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Florida: 
$548,282.33. 

Luce  &  Co.,  Puerto  Rico:  $539,645.20. 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii:  $460,- 
721.35. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $444,- 
611.23. 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $399,- 
285.52. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $368,- 
795.14. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $362,- 
866.55. 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co.,  Hawaii:  $359,090.02. 

South  Coast  Corp.,  Louisiana:  $356,- 
593.10. 

Louisiana  is  getting  into  the  act. 

Antonio  Roig  Suers.  S.  en  C„  Puerto 
Rico:  $346,517.03. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $344  - 
705.63. 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $332,175.94. 

Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $312- 
628.01. 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $298,- 
803.48. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $296,  631.- 
39. 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
$294,161.87. 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
$287,647.39. 

Sue  J.  Serralles,  Puerto  Rico:  $273,- 
404.51. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $268,893. 
31. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question,  but  not  a  speech. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  I  make  a  com¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  if  it  is  not  too 
long. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  plantations  in 
Hawaii  are  particularly  large  ones.  We 
do  not  deny  this. 

Mi\  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
virtually  all  the  land  in  Hawaii  is  owned 
by  five  families? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  not  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  used  to  make  speeches  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  was  some  time 
ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  five  families, 
through  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
marriage  of  their  daughters  expanded, 
but  is  it  not  true  that  the  families  of  the 
original  missionaries  who  came  out  to  do 
good,  and  did  well,  have  virtually  all  the 
land  in  Hawaii? 

Was  there  not  a  subtle  exchange? 
When  the  missionaries  went  out  there, 
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they  had  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
natives  had  the  land;  but  when  they 
were  through,  did  not  the  natives  have 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  the  land? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  that  this  is 
quite  unfair  to  some  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  in  Hawaii.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  few  things  not  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator. 

The  compliance  payments  range  from 
approximately  $6  a  ton  to  $16  a  ton. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  the  case  of  Hawaii, 
most  of  our  plantations,  because  of  size, 
are  receiving  the  minimum  amount - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  getting  large  re¬ 
turns. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Whereas  the  small 
plantations,  such  as  sugarbeets,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  maximum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  many  sugarbeet 
growers  are  there  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  None. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  They 
are  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Secondly,  the  Senator 
brought  up  the  matter  of  excise  taxes  and 
processing  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Hawaii  pays  $9.3  per 
ton  in  excise  taxes  and  we  are  averaging 
presently  in  receipts  $6  per  ton  in  com¬ 
pliance  payments. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  U.S. 
Government  were  willing  to  do  away  with 
excise  taxes  and  compliance  payments, 
we  would  be  ahead. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  join  us  sometime. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  By  taking  away  the 
compliance  payments,  in  Hawaii  there 
would  be  a  penalization  of  the  high 
standards  set  up  for  the  workers. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  workers  are 
the  highest  paid  in  the  world.  We  have 
the  best  working  conditions  for  our  work¬ 
ers,  the  best  medical  benefits  and  dental 
benefits,  and  we  have  the  highest  wages 
for  a  workweek. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  ti*ue. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  also  produce,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mechanization  and  techno¬ 
logical  strides  we  have  taken,  17  tons  of 
raw  sugar  per  acre,  whereas  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  they  produce  about  4  tons.  Tak¬ 
ing  away  the  compliance  payments  would 
result  in  a  penalty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  open  market 
Hawaii  would  be  a  sugar  power  tomor¬ 
row.  The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  can 
look  the  whole  world  in  the  face  and  fear 
no  man. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  willing  to  sub¬ 
sidize  sugarbeet  production  on  the  main¬ 
land. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena¬ 
tor  states  that  they  are  subsidizing. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  paying  in  tax¬ 
ation  $9.30  a  ton  and  receiving  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  American 
consumer  is  paying  higher  prices  than 
she  would  have  to  pay  if  the  United 
States  bought  sugar  in  the  world  market 
at  world  prices. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  bow  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  background  in  eco¬ 
nomics. 


I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  the 
world  market  is  determined  by  less  than 
5  percent  of  all  the  sugar  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  a  firm  basis  to  determine  world 
market  prices.  It  involves  manipulative 
prices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  manipulative 
prices,  but  it  is  true  that  it  is  subject  to 
excessive  fluctuations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  sugar  prices 
have  been  the  most  stable  of  all  com¬ 
modity  prices,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  3  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  point  is  that 
they  have  been  excessive  all  along. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  followed  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  in  certain  motions  that 
he  made  or  amendments  he  offered  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  his  point.  It  is  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  will  be  the  beneficiary  if  we 
do  away  with  the  whole  program.  But 
we  have  a  program,  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  program. 

I,  as  one  who  does  not  have  a  sugar- 
beet  in  his  State,  or  sugarcane  in  his 
State,  or  refineries  in  his  State,  wish  to 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  job  that  has 
been  done  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
50th  State,  is  one  of  the  greatest  jobs  I 
have  seen.  They  are  paying  $24  a  day 
to  men  in  the  field. 

But  we  can  talk  about  the  five  families 
and  always  get  a  good  laugh  from  the 
press  gallery  on  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Tt  may  be  true,  but 
I  am  saying  they  are  getting  twice  as 
much  and  shipping  it  2,600  miles  across 
the  sea  to  refineries  and  still  beating  the 
prices  of  this  country  where  wages  are 
about  half  of  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  attacking 
the  five  families  who  formerly  ruled  Ha¬ 
waii  before  our  good  friend  appeared  on 
the  scene. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  not  defending 
them.  I  am  defending  the  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  attacking 
the  State.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that 
the  American  consumer  is  denied  the 
opportunity  to  get  low-cost  sugar  from 
the  Caribbean  and  Hawaii.  I  hope  we 
can  enlist  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in 
the  cause  of  free  trade  in  sugar  at  some 
time,  which  would  greatly  benefit  Ha¬ 
waii  instead  of  being  a  restriction  of 
1,100,000  tons. 

SECOND  25  COMPANIES  GETTING  PRODUCTION 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  list  of  25  com¬ 
panies  that  are  receiving  bonuses  rang¬ 
ing  from  $251,883  to  Southdown,  Inc.,  of 
Louisiana,  and  through  another  Hawai¬ 
ian  company  such  as  Hilo  Sugar  Co., 
Honokan  Sugar  Co.,  Kilauea  Sugar  Co., 
Hamakua  Mill  Co.,  and  so  on,  down  to 
Savoie  Industries  in  Louisiana,  which  got 
$77,729. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Sugar  Act  payments — 1963  crop 


Payment 

Southdown,  Inc.,  Louisiana _ $251,  883.  28 

Hilo  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii _  219,  527.  59 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii.  200,  247.  80 

Honokau  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii _  194,321.46 

Gay  &  Robinson,  Hawaii _  176,  998.  25 

Kilauea  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii.  169,  638.  86 

Hameka  Mill  Co.,  Hawaii _  162,  312.  03 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp.,  Florida _  154,  980. 47 

Florida  Sugar  Co.,  Florida _  153,  802.  09 

Pasuhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd., 

Hawaii _  139,  PCI.  57  ' 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  Louisiana.  136,  333.  69 
Heirs  of  Gabriel  Pla,  Deed,  et  al, 

Puerto  Rico _  123,  096.  72 

Vicorp,  Virgin  Islands _  120,  479.  24  ! 

A.  Duda  &  Sons,  Florida _  111,  248.  35  ' 

Closter,  Farms,  Inc.,  Florida _  109,  001. 18 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Hernandez, 

Puerto  Rico _  108,  392.  20 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.,  Louisi¬ 
ana _  104, 974. 05  ' 

A.  Wilbert  &  Sons  L  &  S  Co., 

Louisiana _ ,  _ _  99,  725.  55 

M.  Mercado  E.  Hijos  (partner¬ 
ship),  Puerto  Rico _  94,819.57 

Osceola  Farms  Co.,  Florida _  93,  579.  29 

South  Florida  Sugar  Co.,  Florida  93,  306.  84 
Antonia  Cabassa  Vda  Fajardo 

et  al,  Puerto  Rico _  92,  588.  87  S 

Sugarcane  Farms  Co.,  Florida 80,  359.  60  j 

715  Farms  Ltd.,  Florida _  80, 105.  02  * 

Savoie  Industries,  Louisiana _  77,  729.  96 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  The  50  largest  producers  re¬ 
ceived  almost  $14.7  million,  or  16  percent  J 
of  the  $90.8  million  paid  to  producers 
under  the  act  in  the  1963  crop  year.  All 
this  indicates  that  the  bonus  subsidies 
are  received  by  comparatively  few  big 
producers.  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  ^ 
in  these  cases  the  program  supports  the  .1 
small  farmer. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  promised  first  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  bonuses.  The  bonus  goes  to 
the  man  who  has  the  acreage  or  the  re¬ 
finery. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  man  who  has  the  J 
land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact  is 
that  he  must  split  up  that  bonus  with 
his  laborers.  People  talk  about  the  high  . 
wages  in  Hawaii.  The  workers  over  ■ 
there  have  a  strong  union.  That  union  -1 
wants  to  see  the  books  of  the  company,  i 
They  say,  “You  received  $300,000.  We 
want  $250,000  of  that  for  ourselves.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  hardly  that  big 
a  split. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
would  be  surprised  how  well  that  union 
does.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  unions 
in  America. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  with  respect  to  the  list  of  the  50 
great  producers,  who  have  amassed  $15 
million,  as  the  Senator  says,  that  I  am 
certain  that  all  the  producers  must  have 
paid  processing  taxes  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  received. 


rfitx-tt’. 
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CONSUMER  PAYS  THE  TAX 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  is  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  pays  the  processing  tax.  The 
processor  advances  it,  but  he  recoups  it 
from  the  higher  price  which  he  receives. 
It  is  the  housewife  who  pays  it.  The 
child  munching  a  5-cent  candy  bar  pays 
it.  The  lumberman  who  puts  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  in  his  coffee  pays  it.  The 
switchman  on  the  railroad  is  the  one 
who  pays  the  tribute. 

It  is  true  that  the  proceeds  are  more 
widely  distributed  than  they  once  were. 
It  is  true  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
who  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  great 
book  “Hawaii”  by  James  Mitchener,  did 
a  great  deal  to  bring  about  a  more  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  the  money. 

I  recognize  that  because  of  the  long¬ 
time  institutional  arrangement  involved, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  domestic  program  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  contemplate  that  such 
a  change  will  be  made.  I  am  not  pro¬ 
posing  any  change  in  the  domestic  pro¬ 
gram. 

But  I  think  the  facts  should  be  aired, 
so  that  public  opinion  in  the  future  may 
be  able  to  move  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  realizes, 
of  course,  does  he  not,  that  the  increase 
in  production,  both  in  the  beet  and  the 
cane  sugar  industry  on  the  mainland, 
came  in  large  part  because  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  produce  more  sugar  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  certain  that  we  would  have 
enough? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fundamentally,  it 
came  from  the  fact  that  Castro  adopted 
an  attitude  highly  antagonistic  to  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.  Government 
very  properly  imposed  a  boycott  on  the 
purchase  of  Cuban  sugar.  I  approved 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  doing  that. 
Therefore,  we  distributed  the  Cuban  pro¬ 
duction  into  three  parts — some  to  domes¬ 
tic  producers  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar 
some  to  cane  sugar  producers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  some  to  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  object  to  that,  because  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  al¬ 
though  there  is  rather  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  domestic  producers,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  their  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  which  in  large  part  results  from 
the  invitation  or  suggestion  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  itself  that  they 
produce  more  for  a  better  serving  of  the 
needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  merely  placing 
the  facts  in  the  Record,  so  that  people 
may  know  them  and  make  up  their 
own  minds.  We  have  little  time  in  which 
to  act.  The  session  is  so  near  the  end 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  domestic  program. 


I  am  not  proposing  one.  No  one  knows 
how  far  in  the  future  the  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  reconsidered.  As  one 
who  believes  fundamentally  in  trade  be¬ 
tween  nations,  I  believe  the  sound  and 
rational  policy  would  be  to  draw  our 
sugar  from  Hawaii  and  the  Caribbean, 
where  costs  are  low,  and  to  sell  in  return 
goods  which  we  can  make  at  a  positive 
comparative  advantage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator  in  his  attitude  with  respect 
to  Hawaii.  It  is  one  of  the  50  States  and 
is  entitled  to  the  same  generous  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  producers  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.  I  agree  that  the 
same  attitude  should  be  extended  to 
Puerto  Rico,  an  independent  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  a  way,  yet  truly  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

I  merely  make  the  point  that  I  am 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  is  not  finding  fault  with  the  rather 
modest  increases  in  domestic  allotments 
that  do  not  fully  meet  the  increases  in 
production  which  were  accomplished  by 
both  the  beet  and  the  cane  sugar  indus¬ 
tries  as  a  result  of  the  Castro  incident 
and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberate  invita¬ 
tion  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  with  which  I  find  no 
fault  at  all.  The  Secretary  was  trying 
to  take  care  of  domestic  needs  by  having 
domestic  producers  produce  more  sugar. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  is  not  seeking 
to  find  fault  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  merely  wanted  to  place 
the  facts  in  the  Record. 

However  one  may  justify  the  domestic 
program — and  I  admit  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  change  it  at  this  time — as  I  see 
it,  there  is  no  justification  whatsoever 
to  extend  the  highly  subsidized  price  to 
other  countries,  especially  to  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
we  already  know  how  to  prevent  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  text  of  my 
remarks  the  justification  for  foreign 
sugar  quotas  as  recommended  by  the 
administration  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifi¬ 
cation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  asked  for  a  justification  of  these 
grants,  the  administration  witnesses  first 
argued  that  this  was  a  form  of  aid.  When 
such  countries  as  Australia,  the  Republic  of 
China,  South  Africa,  Belgium,  and  others, 
were  mentioned  to  them  and  when  they  were 
asked  to  justify  aid  to  these  countries,  they 
were  unable  to  do  so. 

They  were  then  questioned  as  to  why  both 
British  and  French  protectorates,  posses¬ 
sions,  or  dependencies  were  included,  as  they 
already  are  under  both  the  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish  subsidized  program.  Here  it  was  argued 
that  we  have  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
and  make  no  distinction  between  and  among 
countries  to  receive  this  largess.  It  was 
quickly  pointed  out  to  them  that  both  the 
British  and  the  French  in  their  sugar  pro¬ 
grams  do  not  practice  such  a  policy  of  non¬ 
discrimination.  In  the  case  of  the  French, 


they  buy  sugar  only  from  their  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  or  foreign  possessions.  In  the  case  of 
the  British,  80  percent  of  their  sugar  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  their  own  possessions  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  price,  but  the  remaining  20  percent 
is  purchased  on  the  world  market  at  world 
prices  which,  of  course,  are  below  their  sub¬ 
sidized  prices. 

At  one  point,  it  was  argued  that  balance- 
of-payments  considerations  played  a  part  in 
determining  which  country  was  on  the  list. 
It  was  shortly  pointed  out  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen,  especially  in  the  case  of 
French  possessions,  the  dollar  exchanges 
they  receive  will  go  to  the  French  treasury 
and,  under  the  present  policies  of  General 
de  Gaulle,  will  then  be  used  as  claims  on 
the  American  dollar  which,  in  turn,  will 
harm — not  help — our  balance  of  payments. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  absurd  for  they  are  the  largest  gold 
producing  nation  in  the  world  and  do  not 
need  further  increases  in  their  balance  of 
payments  at  our  expense. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  highly  subsidized  price  is 
helpful  to  these  countries  economically,  it 
was  pointed  out  that,  in  most  countries,  the 
payments  go  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
sugar  producers  in  these  countries  and  that 
it  is  only  fortuitous  if  such  payments  end  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  consumers 
of  these  countries;  that  in  many  cases  large 
sums  have  gone  into  Swiss  banks;  and  that 
no  conditions  of  any  kind — namely,  that  the 
countries  use  the  funds  for  schools  or  roads 
or  needed  public  facilities,  or  agree  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  tax  reforms  or  land  reforms,  or 
that  they  help  in  any  way  to  support  or  de¬ 
fend  interest  of  the  United  States  or  our 
common  interests  in  defense  and  foreign 
policy — are  imposed. 

Finally,  the  administration  supporters  fell 
back  on  the  argument  that  their  quotas  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  formula  they  pro¬ 
duced  gave  additional  credit  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries  for  helping  to  supply  sugar  to  us  in 
1963  and  1964  when  supplies  were  short,  at 
some  cost  to  them.  But  it  was  quickly  de¬ 
termined  by  simple  calculation  that  they 
had  already  recouped  in  1965  for  any  profits 
foregone  in  1963  and  1964.  And  that  under 
the  projected  5-year  program  of  the  House 
and  administration  bills  and  the  bonuses 
which  would  be  provided,  each  of  these 
countries  would  recoup  in  the  5-year  period 
many  times  any  monetary  loss  they  might 
conceivably  have  suffered  in  the  1963-64 
period. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  met  so  late  yes¬ 
terday  that  I  do  not  have  in  tabular  form 
the  changes  which  the  committee  made. 

I  observe  that  the  quota  for  Venezuela 
is  down  and  the  quota  for  Argentina  is 
up;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  quotas 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
been  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  quotas 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  in¬ 
creased.  I  regard  these  as  modest  im¬ 
provements. 

To  summarize,  the  quotas  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  been  reduced 
by  119,000  tons  from  the  administration 
figure,  but  increased  28,000  tons  from 
the  House  figure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tabu¬ 
lation  which  has  just  been  handed  to  me 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries  under  H.R.  10496,  H.R.  11136,  and  provisions  under 
Senate  committee’ s  S.  2567  at  sugar  requirements  level  of  9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value 
( assuming  in  all  those  cases  that  domestic  quotas  have  been  increased  by  580,000  to  6,390,000 
tons),  also  reflects  changes  in  S.  2567  from  administration’ s  recommendation 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


A.  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Peru _ _ 

Brazil _ 

British  West  Indies _ 

Ecuador _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti.. . . 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ _ _ _ 

Subtotal _ , _ 

B.  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Australia.. _ 

China,  Republic  of  _ 

France,  French  West  Indies,  Reunion  i _ 

India _ 

South  Africa _ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Thailand _ 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _ 

Malagasy  Republic _ _ 

Ireland _ 

Belgium . . : _ 

Turkey _ _ _ _ 

Subtotal _ _ _ 

Global  quota  (Cuban  reserve  withheld 
from  net-importing  countries  and  for  non¬ 
performance,  subtotal . . . 

Republic  of  the  Philippines _ _ _ 

Total  foreign,  including  Philippines.. . . 


Adminis¬ 
tration’s 
H.R.  10496 

Agricul¬ 
ture  Com¬ 
mittee’s 
H.R.  11135 

Senate 

com¬ 

mittee’s 

S.  2567 

Changes  in  S.  2567 
from  administration’s 
recommendation 

Increased 

Decrease 

390, 135 

340, 925 

390, 135 

0 

0 

385, 854 

340, 925 

422,  512 

36,  658 

240,  824 

272,  013 

272,  013 

31 ; 189 

221,  558 

340,  925 

272,  013 

50,  455 

122, 017 

150,  397 

122,  017 

0 

0 

49,  770 

50,267 

49,  770 

0 

0 

27,  829 

42,  970 

27, 829 

0 

0 

34,  786 

42, 159 

34,  786 

0 

0 

40,  672 

38,  511 

40.  672 

0 

0 

35, 321 

32, 836 

35,  321 

0 

0 

2,  676 

30,809 

2,  676 

0 

0 

17, 125 

30,  403 

17, 126 

0 

0 

18,  731 

28,  782 

18,  731 

0 

0 

14,  449 

25, 134 

14,449 

0 

0 

63, 685 

21,  485 

63,  685 

0 

0 

4,281 

19,  864 

4,281 

0 

0 

0 

4,054 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,054 

0 

0 

0 

1,  669,  713 

1,  816,  513 

1,  788,  015 

118,  302 

0 

186, 772 

162, 152 

162, 152 

24,620 

67, 431 

67,  293 

67,  431 

0 

0 

50, 841 

42,  970 

42,  970 

7,  871 

96,865 

64,  861 

64,  861 

32,  004 

96, 865 

29,  593 

66,584 

30,  281 

45,  489 

24,  323 

35,  489 

10,000 

0 

19,  864 

0 

0 

0 

14,  985 

14, 188 

14, 985 

0 

0 

9,098 

6,081 

6,081 

3,  017 

9,098 

6,081 

6,081 

3,  017 

7,  492 

6,081 

0 

7,492 

2, 141 

0 

2,141 

0 

0 

1,605 

0 

1,  605 

0 

0 

1,  605 

0 

1,605 

0 

0 

690, 287 

443,  487 

471, 985 

0 

118,  302 

2, 260, 000 

2,260,000 

2,260,000 

1,  050,  000 

1, 050,  000 

1, 050, 000 

3, 310, 000 

3, 310, 000 

3,  310,  000 

1  Administration  recommendations  treat  these  as  an  entity  and  included  in  countries  outside  Western  Hemisphere. 


THE  MOVING  TARGET 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
quota  for  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  been  increased  above 
the  administration  figure  but  has  been 
reduced  below  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  This  is  a  minor  improvement. 

In  general,  countries  within  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  are  given,  in  the  Senate 
bill,  just  short  of  1,800,000  tons — to  be 
precise,  1,788,015  tons.  Countries  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  given 
virtually  472,000  tons.  I  have  for  many 
years  questioned  the  justification  of 
these  grants.  It  was  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  shifting  defense  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  made  for  them.  First,  it 
was  implied  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  it  was  a  form  of  aid. 

Then  I  questioned  the  Department 
about  Australia.  Australia  is  a  prosper¬ 
ous  country,  fortunately.  The  Depart¬ 
ment's  reply  was  that  Australia  is  an 
ally. 

Then  I  questioned  the  Department 
about  the  Republic  of  China.  We  have 
discontinued  aid  to  China. 

Then  I  questioned  the  Department 
about  South  Africa,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  worst  countries  in  the  world. 
I  raised  the  question  of  Southern  Rhode¬ 
sia,  which  has  been  granted  a  quota  of 


6,100  tons.  Highly  important  negotia¬ 
tions  are  now  being  conducted  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  under  the  premiership  of  Ian 
Smith,  has  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
British  Empire. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  very  able  and  im¬ 
pressive  appearance  the  other  night,  in 
a  firm,  though  nonprovocative  manner, 
implied  that  Great  Britain  would  resist 
any  declaration  of  independence  by 
Southern  Rhodesia  with  economic  sanc¬ 
tions. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  representing 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
was  instrumental  in  having  a  resolution 
passed  by  a  vote  of  107  to  2,  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  upon  Southern  Rhodesia  not  to  se¬ 
cede.  The  press  dispatches  from  Lon¬ 
don  stated  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  full  support  of  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Government.  I  hope  that 
is  true.  However,  here  we  come  with  a 
bill  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  going 
on,  by  which  we  seek  to  give  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  a  quota  of  over  6,000  tons  of 
sugar  at  a  bonus  price.  This  would  be 
far  from  applying  sanctions  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  We  would  be  giving  Southern 
Rhodesia  a  bonus.  I  fail  to  see  the  logic 
in  that  approach. 


BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  HAVE  OWN  PROGRAM 


What  shall  we  then  say  about  the 
French  and  British  possessions?  We  In¬ 
clude  the  British  West  Indies.  They 
would  receive  a  very  large  quota — 122,000 
tons.  Great  Britain  has  a  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  they  buy  sugar  at 
approved  world  market  prices  from  their 
colonies.  They  do  not  buy  sugar  at 
approved  world  prices  from  countries 
outside  the  British  Empire,  but  only  from 
those  inside  the  British  Empire. 

However,  we  are  asked  to  pay  world 
prices  to  countries  inside  the  British 
economic  empire  and  to  give  them  these 
bonuses  which,  as  I  have  said,  amount  to 
$72  a  ton  at  present,  which,  on  this 
assigned  quota,  would  give  a  bonus  of 
approximately  $8.5  million. 

What  about  the  French  West  Indies? 
The  French  West  Indies — namely  Mar¬ 
tinique  and  Guadeloupe  inside  the 
French  system — have  been  held  up  to  us 
by  my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  as  a  model  system,  which 
pays  its  people  more  than  we  pay  them. 
Here  we  come  along  and  grant  to  them 
a  quota  of  43,000  tons  of  sugar  at  a  bonus 
of  $72  a  ton.  That  would  amount  to 
approximately  $3  million. 

France  gives  no  bonus  to  countries 
outside  the  French  colonial  empire. 
However,  we,  in  our  generosity,  would 
extend  this  to  them. 


BALANCE-OF-PATMENTS  ARGUMENT  FAILED 


It  may  be  said  that  the  administration 
spokesmen  say:  “Yes,  but  we  give  these 
bonuses  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.”  On  the  face  of  it, 
that  is  somewhat  ridiculous.  We  pay 
more  than  the  market  price,  and  thus 
worsen  our  balance-of-payments  posi¬ 
tion. 

This  would  be  particularly  objection¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  France  because  we 
know  what  happens  to  the  payments 
which  are  made  to  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe. 

The  French  planters  there  take  these 
payments  and  send  them  to  Paris.  They 
become  claims  of  the  French  banks  and 
of  the  Bank  of  France  against  America. 
The  policy  of  General  de  Gaulle  is  very 
clearly  to  take  every  claim  against  the 
United  States  and  ask  for  gold.  He  has 
drawn  out  from  the  United  States,  dur¬ 
ing  these  past  9  months,  close  to  $1 
billion  worth  of  gold. 

The  amount  of  the  bonus  payments 
which  we  would  make  would  go  into 
French  hands  and  would  increase  the 
drain  on  our  gold.  Yet,  the  administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  have  the  nerve  to  say 
that  their  program  is  intended  to  help 
our  balance  of  payments.  Nothing 
could  be  more  adverse  to  our  balance  of 
payments.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  payments  made  to  the  French 
colonies.  Just  as  the  payment  to 
Rhodesia  is  a  bonus  for  breaking  up  the 
British  Empire,  so  is  the  bonus  to  Mar¬ 
tinique  and  Guadeloupe  a  bonus  to  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle  with  which  he  can  make 
a  further  raid  on  the  American  dollar. 

Even  if  we  wanted  to  help  South  Af¬ 
rica — and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  should — South  Africa,  as  the  largest 
gold  producer  in  the  world,  has  enough 
foreign  exchange  to  take  care  of  itself. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  approximately 
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two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
world’s  annual  production  of  gold  comes 
from  South  Africa.  South  Africa  does 
not  need  an  artificial  bonus  on  sugar. 

My  Republican  friends,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  for  once  seem  to  join  with  the 
administration.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
raid  on  the  Treasury. 

DOES  PROGRAM  REALLY  HELP  THE  POOR? 

It  is  said  that  this  program  is  designed 
to  help  the  poor  people.  If  we  were  to 
examine  the  ownership  of  land  in  most 
of  these  countries,  we  would  find  that 
the  ownership  is  highly  concentrated. 
There  may  be  some  individual  mitiga¬ 
tions  of  this  general  rule.  Costa  Rica  is 
a  most  democratic  and  enlightened 
Latin  American  country  with  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land.  Mexico  has  a  land 
program,  but  many  Mexican  politicos 
have  title  to  enormous  amounts  of  land. 

In  the  main  the  land  in  Latin  America 
is  held  by  a  tightly  concentrated  group, 
and  the  bonus  payments  which  go  to 
them  would  go  into  its  hands — indeed, 
do  go  into  its  hands — and  would  still 
further  increase  the  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

In  a  large  portion  of  the  cases,  that 
money  is  not  invested  in  the  countries 
which  ostensibly  receive  it.  The  money 
is  shipped  to  Paris  and  to  Switzerland 
and  is  deposited  in  the  accounts  of  those 
families. 

The  big  landowners  of  Latin  America 
have  not  been  investing  in  their  own 
countries.  They  have  been  sending 
their  rent  money  abroad  and  getting 
themselves  ready  in  case  they  are  ousted 
from  their  native  lands. 

They  do  not  make  any  concessions  in 
return  for  the  enormous  bonuses  which 
we  are  paying.  They  do  not  have  to  use 
the  funds  for  schools,  roads,  or  public 
facilities.  They  do  not  have  to  proceed 
with  tax  reforms  or  land  reforms.  They 
do  not  have  to  pledge  that  they  will  in 
any  way  support  or  defend  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  or  our  common 
interests  in  defense  of  foreign  policy. 
None  of  these  conditions  are  imposed.  It 
is  a  Christmas  tree  with  substantial 
presents  hung  upon  it. 

PAST  HELP  ALREADY  REPAID 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  fall  back 
on  the  argument  that  their  quotas  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  formula  which 
they  have  produced  would  give  addi¬ 
tional  credit  to  certain  countries  for 
helping  to  supply  sugar  to  us  in  1963  and 
1964  when  supplies  were  short,  at  some 
cost  to  them.  However,  we  can  quickly 
determine  by  a  simply  calculation  that 
they  have  already  recouped  in  1965  any 
profits  which  were  foregone  in  1963  and 
1964. 

Under  the  projected  1964  program  of 
the  House  and  the  administration  bills, 
which  my  good  friend  from  Hawaii  would 
try  to  reinstate,  these  countries  would 
recoup,  in  the  5-year  period,  many  times 
any  monetary  loss  they  may  have 
suffered  in  the  1963-64  period. 

WEAKNESS  IN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  the  grave  weaknesses, 
indeed  the  scandalous  wastes,  contained 


in  the  present  sugar  programs.  But  it 
may  properly  be  asked,  as  Boss  Tweed 
Wonce  said,  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?” 

I  happen  to  believe  that,  as  a  miminum, 
which  is  all  I  shall  suggest,  that  the  214 
million  tons  which  the  United  States 
buys  abroad  should  be  purchased  at  the 
average  world  price  over  the  last  15 
years,  or  at  about  4.22  cents  a  pound. 
I  grant  that  shipping  costs  and  tariff 
are  also  proper  costs  of  laying  down 
sugar  in  our  market.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  average  world  price,  on  a  15- 
year  moving  average,  and  the  highly  sub¬ 
sidized  American  price,  would  be  re¬ 
couped  by  way  of  an  import  tax  or  im¬ 
port  fee,  and  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

Since  the  present  world  price  is  prob¬ 
ably  deflated,  I  would  accept  a  15 -year- 
average  instead  of  the  current  world 
price.  That  would  include  the  high 
prices  of  the  Korean  war  period,  the 
post-Korean  war  period,  and  also  1963- 
64,  and  it  would  come  out  at  approx¬ 
imately  414  cents  a  pound. 

FORMULA  PROVIDES  FAIR  PRICE 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  intimately 
every  detail  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
Caribbean,  but  I  have  visited  most  of  the 
Caribbean  countries,  have  talked  with 
people  there,  and  have  gone  into  the 
canefields;  and  I  am  not  totally  unin¬ 
formed  on  the  subject.  Senators  will  find 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  sugar  can  be 
produced  for  414  cents  a  pound;  and  I 
again  emphasize  that  at  least  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  on  Sugar  which 
was  held  a  few  days  ago  had  under  dis¬ 
cussion  a  price  range  between  4  cents 
and  a  little  over  5  cents.  It  apparently 
did  not  consider  a  price  of  6.85  cents  a 
pound. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  should  be  recouped  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  That  would  amount  to,  allow¬ 
ing  for  shipping,  insurance,  and  tariffs, 
about  114  cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  ton, 
and  on  the  214  million  tons  taken  in 
from  abroad,  if  we  apply  the  formula  to 
all  sugar  from  abroad,  it  would  net 
slightly  less  than  $70  million  a  year.  I 
am  not  one  who  can  regard  $70  million 
a  year  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Ah,  but  the  administration  says, 
“These  are  poor  countries;  We  must 
give  them  assistance,  so  we  should  pay 
the  sugar  planters  this  $70  million  a 
year  in  order  to  help  the  poor  people.” 

TRICKLE-DOWN  THEORY 

That  is  adopting  the  trickle-down 
theory  with  a  vengeance.  Enrich  the 
small  group  of  big  planters,  so  it  is  said, 
and  the  money  will  trickle  down  to  the 
common  peons,  the  campesinos  in  the 
field. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  trickle- 
down  theory  as  applied  to  the  United 
States.  The  members  of  my  party  have 
historically,  with  few  exceptions,  con¬ 
tended  against  it  in  this  country.  But 
now  it  is  revived  for  foreign  countries. 
For  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  exists  almost  a  state 
of  feudalism,  it  certainly  would  not  ap¬ 
ply.  Unlike  in  Hawaii,  there  is  very 
lfttle  power  of  organization  of  the  plan¬ 


tation  workers  in  those  countries.  The 
government,  in  all  too  many  cases,  is  an 
agency  of  the  planters,  the  military  be¬ 
ing  the  political  expression  of  that  group, 
and  the  money  being  largely  sent  out  of 
the  country  or  spent  in  luxury  on  the 
Riviera,  or  on  yachts  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  on  the  dolce,  bon  vivante 
life,  rather  than  on  the  life  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

PROCEEDS  OF  FEE  FOR  ALLIANCE 

That  is  the  program  now.  Therefore, 
I  am  proposing,  since  I  am  concerned 
about  the  people  of  Latin  America,  that 
the  proceeds  be  used  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  so  that  the  premium  payments 
will  in  fact  go  to  the  people  in  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  countries,  not  to  the 
wealthy  overlords. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  return  to  the 
original  concept  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  that 
the  strength  of  American  economic  aid 
should  go  to  the  forgotten  people  of  Latin 
America,  the  people  who  bear  the  burdens 
of  toil  and  suffer  under  abject  poverty, 
and  whom  President  Kennedy  wanted  to 
help. 

Apparently  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Department  of  State  last 
December  held  to  that  point  of  view.  But 
a  deep  change  has  come  over  them. 
Again,  I  shall  not  indulge  in  personalities. 
I  regard  it  as  lamentable  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  Department  of  State — I 
hope  it  is  not  also  the  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration — seems  to  be  one  which 
favors  the  possessing  landowners  and  the 
military  powers,  who  have  established 
dictatorships  in  all  too  many  countries 
in  Latin  America  in  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
and  deals  with  those  who  have  rifles  and 
machineguns,  and  have  military  power, 
and  those  who  have  economic  power,  and 
has  largely  forgotten  or  pushed  into  the 
background  the  need  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  in  Latin  America. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  return  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  vision  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  plead 
for  that.  The  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer  provides  that  the  amounts  thus 
collected  In  import  fees  shall  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
for  education,  for  the  building  of  roads, 
for  the  establishment  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  for  productive  en¬ 
terprises,  and  not  be  siphoned  off  to 
Switzerland  and  to  Paris. 

As  I  have  said,  unfortunately  this 
would  not  reduce  prices  to  the  American 
consumer.  It  is  hard  to  do  that  when  the 
foreign  and  domestic  programs  are  in¬ 
terwoven.  However,  it  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  the  consumer  as  a  taxpayer  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay.  I  would  like  to 
make  this,  in  part,  a  net  addition  to  the 
other  funds. 

My  amendment  would  assure  that  the 
funds  went  to  the  people  and  not  to  the 
big  landowners  and/or  into  Swiss  banks. 

It  would  help  to  do  away  with  the  un¬ 
seemly  lobbying  and  pressures  which 
have  brought  this  program  into  disre¬ 
pute.  These  pressures  and  high  fees  for 
lobbyists  naturally  exist  when  such  huge 
subsidies  and  windfalls  are  at  stake. 
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HELP  TO  FREE  CUBA 

In  addition  the  present  foreign  quotas 
are  basically  the  old  Cuban  quota,  redis¬ 
tributed  among  the  producers.  Coun¬ 
tries  which  receive  a  quota  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  are  naturally  not  anxious 
to  lose  the  quota.  To  this  degree,  there  is 
less  interest  than  there  would  otherwise 
be  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive 
quotas  for  Cuba  to  become  free  again 
and  to  regain  her  old  quota  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  who  now  have  a  slice  of  it. 

Let  me  make  that  clear.  When  Cuba 
comes  back  into  the  family  of  nations  as 
a  free  country,  having  overthrown  Cas¬ 
tro — which  I  hope  will  be  soon  and  deci¬ 
sive — we  cannot  turn  Cuba  loose.  We 
shall  have  to  restore  her  old  quota,  or  a 
very  large  portion  of  it.  That  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  we  can  do.  But,  since  these  quotas 
are  already  being  redistributed  to  other 
countries  who  are  receiving  huge  bonuses 
because  of  it,  it  will  be  to  their  economic 
interest  not  to  have  Cuba  come  back  as 
a  free  country  but  to  have  Castro  stay 
there;  because,  as  long  as  Castro  stays, 
the  countries  will  get  their  quotas  and 
their  bonuses.  Thus,  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  would  be  a  mighty  instrument 
of  foreign  policy  as  well. 

OBLIGATION  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

I  believe,  with  the  recent  developments 
in  Santo  Domingo,  we  have  now  probably 
adopted  a  policy  in  which  we  will  not 
permit,  by  a  variety  of  means,  commu¬ 
nism  to  dominate  a  country,  at  least  in 
the  Carribbean. 

I  believe  that  history  will  have  to  re¬ 
cord  whether  the  decision  in  April  was 
a  wise  one.  I  have  never  been  able  to  say 
that  it  was  not  a  wise  decision.  It  may 
well  have  been.  I  believe  it  will  be  for 
the  future  to  determine.  However,  we 
now  seem  to  be  committed  to  pre¬ 
vent  communism  from  getting  a  foot¬ 
hold  at  least  in  the  Caribbean  and  pos¬ 
sibly  throughout  Latin  America. 

I  say  this  as  an  old  anti-imperialist. 
The  first  dollar  I  ever  earned  as  a  boy 
I  contributed  to  the  American  Anti-Im¬ 
perialist  League  which  played  a  leading 
part  in  getting  our  marines  withdrawn 
from  Haiti  during  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties.  But  at  the  present  time, 
events  have  grown  to  international 
stature.  In  the  interests  of  national  se¬ 
curity  we  must  prevent  communism  from 
getting  established  in  the  Caribbean. 

It  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  if 
this  is  our  policy,  we  should  give  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  them  as  well.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  a  fairly  decisive  factor. 

Therefore,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  paying  of  the 
American  price  for  sugar  drawn  from 
the  Caribbean  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  and  British  possessions,  and  in 
Haiti,  and  that  we  should  not  give  a 
bonus  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  which  we  owe  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  so  far  as  I  know,  unless 
in  the  case  of  certain  small  countries, 
where  we  have  tracking  stations,  there 
may  be  some  implicit,  under-the-table 
agreements  that  if  they  let  us  put  up 
tracking  stations  on  their  soil,  we  will 
give  them  something  economic  in  re¬ 
turn. 


We  have  certainly  no  special  obliga¬ 
tion  under  the  sugar  program  to  those 
British  and  French  possessions  in  the 
Caribbean  which  are  already  under  the 
British  or  French  programs.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  British  and 
French  take  no  sugar  at  their  highly  sub- 
dized  price  from  any  but  British  or 
French  possessions. 

We  certainly  have  no  obligation  to  a 
country  such  as  Haiti  with  its  cruel  dic¬ 
tator  ship  and  which  could  hardly  qual¬ 
ify  under  any  of  the  loose  arguments  put 
forward  by  the  State  and  Agriculture  De¬ 
partments’  witnesses. 

I  believe  that  we  should  try  our  best 
to  do  what  is  best  in  this  program  and  to 
impose  an  import  fee  on  all  of  the  for¬ 
eign  producers.  It  seems  that  that  is 
impossible  and  it  can  be  argued  that  we 
have  a  special  relationship  to  Latin 
America,  but  we  should  at  least  impose 
such  a  fee  on  the  sugar  we  receive  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  from  the 
British  and  French  possessions  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  Haiti. 

If  the  Senate  or  Congress  is  unwilling 
to  do  any  of  these  things,  we  believe  Con¬ 
gress  should  postpone  the  foreign  aspects 
of  the  bill  until  such  time  as  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
have  the  time  to  make  a  determination 
on  this  complicated  subject  in  a  rational 
way,  but  of  course  permitting  the  domes¬ 
tic  part  of  the  program  to  go  into  effect. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  joined  in 
the  general  sentiments  I  have  expressed 
in  the  minority  report  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  possibly  by  other  members 
of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  in 
the  Chamber  today,  but  he  signed  the 
minority  views  with  me,  and  we  are  to¬ 
gether  both  in  our  criticisms  and  in  our 
recommendations . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  and  to  proceed  to  the  question  of 
the  amendments,  but  before  they  are 
considered  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  first? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  with  much 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 
He  has  certainly  studied  the  problem,  as 
have  many  of  us.  I  would  not  go  as  far 
as  the  Senator  goes  in  believing  that  the 
program  should  perhaps  be  done  away 
with. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  proposing 
that. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  realize  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  not.  I  share  his  current  concern 
for  the  consumer,  but  in  other  areas  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  especially  in 
wheat,  com,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  forgive  me  for  interjecting,  but  it  is 
extraordinary  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  which  criticizes  the  wheat  and 
corn  program,  goes  for  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  big  way.  It  seems  to  me  that 
sugar  has  a  great  attractive  power,  un¬ 
like  the  humble  grains  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Kentucky  does  not 
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have  any  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  re¬ 
fineries  so  I  can  perhaps  be  more  objec¬ 
tive.  I  certainly  wish  to  support  the 
point  which  the  Senator  so  eloquently 
made,  that  we  have  an  obligation  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  launched  and  we  all  supported  it,  or 
at  least  most  of  us  did.  The  program  was 
sent  to  us.  It  was  further  implemented 
by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  House  takes  it  away  from 
this  hemisphere  by  every  historic  for¬ 
mula  it  can  devise.  We  had  a  formula 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  which 
was  described  in  the  committee.  I  also 
had  a  proposal  which  was  printed  and 
introduced.  I  did  not  press  it,  because 
after  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  was  voted 
down,  I  saw  no  reason  to  further  delay 
the  committee.  Both  proposals  would 
have  done  more  for  this  hemisphere 
without  any  concept  as  to  whether  one 
country  had  a  dictatorship  or  another 
had  a  democracy;  but  at  least  it  kept  it  in 
this  hemisphere.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  making  that  point  so  eloquently 
and  so  well. 

As  to  the  importance  of  whatever  sugar 
program  we  are  going  to  have  offshore, 
let  us  see  to  it  that-  the  hemisphere  gets 
its  historic  share,  and  even  more,  because 
this  is  our  first  responsibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  the  second 
amendment  which  I  intended  to  propose.  V 
I  shall  probably  not  propose  the  first  one 
if  we  can  get  considerable  support  for 
the  second  one,  namely,  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  on  all  sugar  imported  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  the  British  and  French  pos¬ 
sessions  and  Haiti,  and  then  to  pay  at 
the  world  market  price  for  sugar  im¬ 
ported  from  outside  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  and  levy  an  import  fee,  and  use 
the  fee  of  about  $20  million  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  that  amendment  would 
have  a  better  chance  than  the  first  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  would. 
Then,  purely  for  the  Record,  I  may  have  J 
the  first  one  printed,  but  first  propose  ' 
the  second  one. 

Mr.  MORTON.  One  problem  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Haiti  is  that  the  people  in  that 
country  are  probably  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  can  get  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  support,  I  may  be  willing  to  strike 
out  Haiti. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  shall  discuss  that 
with  the  Senator  in  the  cloakroom. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  British  West 
Indies  and  the  British  possessions  in 
this  hemisphere  have  a  preferential  mar¬ 
ket  in  London.  I  believe  that  the  French 
sugar  in  this  hemisphere  is  produced  in 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  I  think 
the  sugar  there  has  a  degree  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  If  not,  Charles  de  Gaulle  can  give 
it  to  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  My 
question  is  why  we  should  give  them 
preference  in  our  own  market  when  the 
French  do  not  extend  a  similar  prefer¬ 
ence  to  countries  outside  the  French 
colonies. 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  referred  to  what  Hawaii 
receives  under  the  Compliance  Act.  As 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
believes  the  payments  under  the  Compli¬ 
ance  Act  to  producers  in  Hawaii  are  too 
large.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  mentioned 
that  they  exist.  Hawaii  can  produce 
sugar,  even  with  the  high  wages  which 
are  paid  there,  more  cheaply  than  can 
other  American  producers. 

Mr.  FONG.  With  respect  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  is  paid  to  Hawaiian  sugar 
workers,  we  pay  the  highest  wages  in 
the  sugar-producing  countries.  With 
fringe  benefits,  the  wages  exceed  $25  a 
day.  That  is  higher  than  is  paid  to  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  elsewhere. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  may  be  true 
since  the  Agricultural  Act  was  passed 
with  reference  to  Hawaii.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  true  the  big-  five  families  ran 
Hawaii. 


may  continue  in  existence  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31  1966.” 

Mr.  ’  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senator  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


N\ 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE  QUADRICENTEN 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  pro¬ 
vided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
technically  I  still  have  the  floor.  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  a 
question.  I  am  also  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  S.  516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  bill  (S. 
516)  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  en¬ 
titled  “Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com-/ 
mission,  and  for  other  purposes,”  ap/ 
proved  August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  38p 
to  provide  that  eight  members  of  such 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  provide  that  such  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  not  terminate  primr  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1966,  and  to  authorize  appro¬ 
priations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  such  joint  resolution,  wjruch  were,  on 
page  2,  strike  out  lines  6/xfarough  9,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(b)  ot  such  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
after  “Congress”  in  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
the  following:  “,  except  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  continue  in  existence  until  De¬ 
cember  31,  196 6.y 

On  page  2/strike  out  lines  10  through 
15,  inclusive 

And  to>dmend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
“An  Act/to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
entitle^*' 'Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Saint/Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
lon,  and  for  other  purposes’,  ap- 
PS<5ved  August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386), 
provide  that  eight  members  of  such 
'Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  that  such  Commission 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  said  that  he  merely  mentioned  the 
very  large  compliance  payments  paid  to 
the  sugar  producers  in  Hawaii.  But  to 
say  that  he  merely  mentioned  them  could 
leave  the  wrong  impression  in  the  minds 
of  certain  people.  Prior  to  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  there  was  no  tax  on  the 
processor  of  raw  sugar.  With  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  imposed  a  tax  on  proc¬ 
essors  of  sugar.  This  money  was  placed 
in  a  special  fund  to  be  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  processors  if  they  complied 
with  certain  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
labor  and  marketing  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true,  but 
Senator  Costigan  would  turn  over  in  his 
grave  if  he  knew  what  happened  to  the 
law  he  sponsored  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
remark  that  Senator  Costigan  would  turn 
over  in  his  grave.  I  thLik  he  did  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  money  was  collected, 
which  was  placed  in  a  special  fund. 
From  the  fund,  the  money  was  paid  over 
to  producers  if  they  complied  with  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  contained  in  the  act. 
However,  that  law  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  So  the  money  was  then  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  payments 
could  be  made  from  the  General  Treasury 
funds  to  the  producers,  to  get  away  from 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  procedure 
as  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  money  which  has  been  collected 
under  the  processing  tax  is  more  than 
the  amount  which  has  been  paid  back  to 
the  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  very  much 
more — $95,791,000  was  collected,  and 
$90,519,000  was  distributed.  So  there 
was  only  a  difference  of  $5  million.  I 
quote  from  the  bulletin  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 
Sugar  Act,  page  23.  But  the  consumer 
pays  the  tax. 

Mr.  FONG.  Since  1934  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  over  $2  billion 
in  taxes  and  is  ahead  to  the  tune  of  over 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  far  as  producers  in 
Hawaii  are  concerned,  last  year  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  collected  from  produc¬ 
ers  under  the  processing  tax  over  $10 
million  and  returned  to  the  producers  in 
Hawaii  $8  million.  So  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  ahead  $2  million  in  last  year’s 
collections. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator’s  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  InouyeI  introduced  the  fig¬ 
ures  earlier.  However,  it  is  not,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  producers  who  pay  these 
taxes;  it  is  the  consumers  who  pay  the 
taxes,  because  the  costs  are  passed  on  to 


the  cost  of  the  refined  sugar  and  the 
tax  is  paid  by  the  consumers.  So  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  the  producers  pay 
the  tax.  It  is  the  consumers  who  pay 
the  tax. 

Mr.  FONG.  Although  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  consumers  pay  the  tax,  the 
whole  sugar  concept  is  a  concept  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  balance  the  needs 
of  producers  and  consumers  and  also 
meet  our  international  obligations. 
Considering  all  the  facets  of  the  problem, 
we  have  produced  a  sugar  bill  which  we 
think  will  take  care  of  our  international 
commitments  and  take  care  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  produce  sugar  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  commodity  for  our  Nation  and  also 
take  care  that  we  do  not  gouge  our  con¬ 
sumers. 

At  present,  there  is  a  Federal  excise 
tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw 
sugar  processed  in  the  United  States. 
In  1964,  the  U.S.  Treasury  collected  $10,- 
837,210  on  processing  of  cane  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  just  by  Hawaii  sugar  companies. 
The  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  sugar  produced  each  year 
by  each  company  in  Hawaii  is  more  than 
the  same  company  receives  in  compli¬ 
ance  payments. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  U.S.  sugar  producers  or 
processors  for  maintaining  good  wages 
and  working  conditions,  promoting  or¬ 
derly  development  of  the  sugar  industry 
and  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  for 
consumers. 

Federal  law  permits  conditional  com¬ 
pliance  payments  to  producers,  or  to 
processors  who  are  also  producers,  when  I 
they  first,  comply  with  sugar  production 
and  marketing  restrictions;  second,  pay 
at  least  the  official  minimum  wages  to 
workers;  third,  do  not  employ  child  la¬ 
bor;  and  fourth,  in  the  case  of  proces¬ 
sors,  pay  at  least  the  official  minimum 
prices  for  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

Compliance  payments  received  by  25 
of  the  26  Hawaii  sugar  producers  in  1964 
totaled  $8,679,132.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  one  company. 

Thus,  in  1964  the  U.S.  Treasury  col¬ 
lected  on  Hawaii  sugar  processed  some 
$2  million  more  than  Hawaii  sugar  com¬ 
panies  received  in  compliance  payments. 

In  fact,  since  1937,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  collected  more  in  process¬ 
ing  taxes  on  Hawaii  sugar  than  has  been 
paid  to  Hawaii  sugar  producers.  So  it 
is  clear  compliance  payments  do  not 
represent  a  net  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury. 

On  the  other  hand,  compliance  pay¬ 
ments  are  crucial  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Hawaii  sugar  industry.  In  1964, 
compliance  payments  to  Hawaii  com¬ 
panies  ranged  from  $51,000  to  $1,074,000, 
with  the  majority  of  the  companies  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  $200,000. 

While  these  payments  are  large,  the 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  per  ton  in 
Hawaii  is  substantially  less  than  any 
other  domestic  producing  area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President,  is  who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  his  squatter’s  rights  turned 
into  proprietary  rights. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  still  recognize  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
with  the  understanding  that  this  is  not 
a  proprietary  right  and  exists  by  suf¬ 
ferance. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  relieved  from  the  floor 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  be 
recognized  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
wanted  to  go  to  lunch. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  the 
problem. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  payments 
in  1964  to  Hawaii  producers  per  ton  were 
$8.96,  whereas  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  producers  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  Staes  ranged  from  $12.93  a  ton 
to  $16.20  a  ton. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  producers  in 
Hawaii  receive  far  less  than  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 
They  are  only  paid  $8.96  a  ton  and  I 
believe  almost  all  of  our  companies  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii  only  receive  $8.96  a 
ton. 

Even  with  these  compliance  payments, 
the  return  on  invested  capital  in  Hawaii’s 
sugar  industry  is  extremely  nominal.  In 
a  substantial  number  of  years,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Hawaii  sugar  companies  have 
wound  up  in  the  red  despite  receiving 
compliance  payments. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  pro¬ 
duction  of  cane  sugar  in  Hawaii  is  vastly 
different  from  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities,  which  can  be  grown  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  farmers  on  small  acreage. 

Hawaii  sugar  can  be  efficiently  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  corporate  entities.  They 
cannot  operate  on  a  fragmented  basis. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  needed  for  ef¬ 
ficient  and  profitable  operations.  Also, 
sugarcane  requires  22  to  24  months  be¬ 
fore  harvest;  other  crops  only  a  single 
growing  season. 

This  is  why  Hawaii’s  sugar  yield  of 
1,110,000  tons  annually  is  produced  by 
only  26  companies  in  operations  integrat¬ 
ing  production  and  processing. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  provides 
year-round  employment  for  some  12,500 
workers.  The  payroll  totals  about  $65,- 
500,000.  Hawaii’s  sugar  workers  are  the 
highest  paid  in  the  world — at  least  $25  a 
day. 

These  workers  would  face  unemploy¬ 
ment  if  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  col- 
lapses,  as  it  would  if  these  compliance 
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payments  were  eliminated.  Where  would 
these  workers  find  jobs? 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry,  although 
owned  by  only  26  companies,  is  owned 
by  about  12,300  individual  stockholders, 
of  whom  almost  two-thirds  live  in 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  is  a  world 
leader  in  sugar  technology  and  mechani¬ 
zation.  It  has  served  America  well  in 
war  and  in  peace  to  help  supply  our 
Nation  with  sugar,  so  basic  to  human 
needs. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  paid  on  processed 
sugar  more  than  pay  for  the  compliance 
payments  going  to  domestic  producers 
who  pay  good  wages. 

The  excise  tax  and  compliance  pay¬ 
ments  operate  in  tandem.  If  the  com¬ 
pliance  payments  were  abolished  Ha¬ 
waii’s  sugar  industry  would  be  ruined. 

The  compliance  payments  paid  for  Ha¬ 
waiian  sugar  in  effect  represent  money 
taken  away  from  Hawaiian  sugar.  It  is 
a  self-supporting  program.  Excise  taxes 
collected,  as  I  have  stated,  more  than  pay 
for  the  compliance  payments.  If  the 
compliance  payments  and  the  excise  tax 
are  abolished,  our  State  will  come  out  far 
ahead.  In  fact,  Hawaii  would  be  almost 
$2  million  ahead  if  the  excise  tax  were 
abolished  and  the  compliance  payment 
were  abolished. 

The  compliance  payment  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  sugar 
workers  in  Hawaii  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  12,300  stockholders  who  own  the  26 
corporate  entities  in  Hawaii. 

So  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  is  quite  a  unique  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise,  different  from  the  usual 
enterprise  conducted  by  the  small 
farmer. 

We  have  the  world’s  largest  entities 
which  are  efficient  enough  to  pay  the 
planation  field  worker  $25  a  day.  The 
compliance  payment  made  to  our  sugar 
producer  is  a  fair  way  of  compensating 
the  producers  of  sugar  when  we  tax  them 
one -half  cent  per  pound  in  the  processing 
of  raw  sugar. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Since  the  matter  was  not  really  be¬ 
fore  the  body,  I  am  not  proposing  at 
present  to  eliminate  the  domestic  quotas, 
the  production  payments,  the  processing 
tax,  or  any  feature  connected  with  the 
domestic  program. 

I  was  interested  in  ventilating  some  of 
the  facts  so  that  the  American  public 
might  have  a  better  view  of  the  actual 
situation  and  at  some  time  in  the  future 
be  better  able  to  make  a  long-term 
judgment. 

I  shall  try  to  let  what  I  said  sink  in 
for  a  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  will  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  me  for  6  or  8  minutes? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  still  retain  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mi'.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  little 
more  than  4  years  have  passed  since  this 


administration  created  the  much- 
vaunted  Alliance  for  Progress.  Through¬ 
out  that  period,  in  its  public  statements 
the  administration  has  treated  the  Al¬ 
liance  nations  as  favorite  children.  But 
more  often  than  not,  in  its  public  actions 
the  administration  has  treated  them  as 
orphans. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  string  of  broken  promises. 

Recently,  the  administration  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  record  for  breaking  the 
promises  it  has  made  to  our  Alliance 
partners  by  breaking  one  within  24 
hours. 

On  August  17,  1965,  the  President, 
speaking  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Alliance,  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  United  States  would  “main¬ 
tain  a  regularly  expanding  market  for 
sugar  produced  by  Latin  America.”  The 
following  day  he  transmitted  to  Congress 
the  proposed  1965  Sugar  Act  which  would 
do  just  the  opposite. 

It  would  reduce  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  nations’  share  of  the  foreign  sugar 
quota  from  77.8  percent  in  the  1962  Act 
to  63.8  percent.  This  means  a  reduction 
of  over  600,000  tons  per  year  in  sugar  ex¬ 
ports  by  Alliance  nations  to  the  United 
States. 

Even  if  this  reduction  represented  a 
net  savings  to  the  United  States,  one 
would  wonder  whether  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  justified  in  breaking  its  prom¬ 
ise.  But  the  reduction  does  not  represent 
a  savings.  Far  from  it.  The  very  same 
bill  proposes  to  reallocate  much  of  the 
sugar  trade  the  Alliance  nations  would 
lose  to  protectorates  of  France,  which  at 
this  very  moment  is  trying  to  aggravate 
our  balance-of -payments  problem  and 
scarcely  needs  to  be  handed  even  more 
dollars,  or  to  British  Commonwealth  na¬ 
tions  which  enjoy  preferential  treatment 
in  sugar  exports  to  Britain  and  cannot 
pretend  that  they  need  the  trade  bonus 
offered  by  the  administration. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  aid  program,  one  thing 
is  clear  beyond  argument.  When  the 
United  States  has  an  opportunity,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  itself,  to  provide  much  needed 
trade  opportunities  to  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  of  Latin  America,  it 
should  not  take  these  opportunities  away 
from  Latin  America  and  give  them  to 
countries  that  are  under  the  wing  of 
Britain  or  France.  To  do  so  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  Alliance. 

The  administration’s  bill  is  the  result 
of  the  administration  using  a  computer, 
rather  than  its  head  or  its  heart,  to 
allocate  foreign  sugar  quotas.  The 
quotas  are  the  product  of  a  proposal  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — to  which 
the  President  appears  to  have  assigned 
major  foreign  policy  responsibilities  that 
might  just  as  rationally  be  assigned  to 
the  Post  Office  Department — that  foreign 
sugar  allocations  be  based  on  1963-64 
sugar  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

These  were  years  of  utter  chaos  in  our 
sugar  program,  aptly  described  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  the 
“two  most  unusual  and  abnormal  years 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program.” 
While  I  am  not  expert  in  the  use  of 
computers,  it  seems  reasonable  to  pre- 
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sume  that  if  you  feed  abnormal  data  into 
a  computer  you  obtain  an  abnormal 
formula.  That,  to  put  it  mildly,  de¬ 
scribes  the  administration’s  formula. 

Furthermore,  the  concept  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  bill  that  nations  should  be 
rewarded  or  punished  for  their  willing¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  willingness  to  export  sugar 
to  the  United  States  in  1964,  when  our 
price  was  lower  than  the  world  price, 
ignores  the  fact  that  these  rewards  and 
punishments  have  already  been  meted 
out.  Sugar  quotas  in  1965  have  been 
based  on  1964  performance.  South 
Africa,  for  example,  has  made  twice  as 
much  on  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States  this  year  as  it  lost  in  1964.  Other 
countries  have  earned  similarly  dispro¬ 
portionate  rewards. 

And  the  Latin  American  nations  which 
the  administration  would  punish  have 
already  been  punished.  Many  of  these 
nations  have  had  substantially  reduced 
quotas  in  1965  and  are  faced  with  rising 
unemployment  in  their  sugar  industries. 
We  have  a  stake  in  helping  these  coun¬ 
tries  hold  the  line  against  communism 
and  one  wonders  whether  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  by  taking  action  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  unemployment  in 
Latin  America  and  thus  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  is  punish¬ 
ing  just  Latin  America  or  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  whether  the  vari- 
our  departments  ever  consult  each  other 
in  this  administration.  Not  long  ago 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  observed  that 
the  1964  world  sugar  crisis  played  a 
major  part  in  the  Dominican  uprising. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
poses  to  perpetuate  that  crisis  and  spread 
it  through  Latin  America. 

The  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  House 
would  allocate  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  nations  100,000  more  tons  of  sugar 
annually  than  would  the  administration’s 
bill.  It  is  therefore  an  improvement 
over  the  administration’s  bill  but  one 
which  lacks  any  consistent  logic.  In 
several  instances,  quotas  are  apparently 
allocated  by  whim  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  any  consistent  rationale. 

I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  that  gives  the  Congress  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  good  on  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  August  17,  1965,  promise.  I  pro¬ 
pose  the  amendment  with  the  firm  belief 
that  we  indeed  should  make  good  on  that 
promise.  And  I  submit  that  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  foreign  quotas  in  my  amendment 
has  logic  to  commend  it  as  the  House 
bill  has  not. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  the 
domestic  industry  quotas  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  included  in  the 
House  bill.  It  also  leaves  unchanged  the 
Philippine  quota  established  in  the 
House  bill.  For  other  foreign  quotas  it 
substitutes  a  formula  based  on  the  1962 
Sugar  Act. 

The  quotas  established  in  the  1962  act 
reflected  historic  sugar  shipments.  They 
were,  by  and  large,  fair  quotas.  To  the 
extent  there  is  any  discernible  thread 
in  the  history  of  sugar  shipments  since 
1962,  it  is  a  thread  spun  by  the  1962  act. 
In  short,  as  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  suggested,  1962  sugar  quotas 


provide  the  only  reasonable  basis  for 
assigning  quotas  in  1965. 

With  a  few  exceptions  my  amendment 
is  based  on  the  assignment  to  each  coun¬ 
try  of  its  1962  quota  percentage.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  amendment  adopts  the  House 
proposal  that  the  Cuban  quota  be  re¬ 
duced  from  57.77  percent  to  44.25  per¬ 
cent.  That  change  makes  sense  for  it 
would  reduce  somewhat  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  quota  available  for  Cuba  when 
it  again  becomes  a  friendly  nation  and 
the  quotas  for  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
But  where  the  House  bill  distributes 
these  13  percentage  points  harum- 
scarum,  my  amendment  would  reallocate 
them  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  nations 
based  solely  on  their  relative  quotas  in 
the  1962  act.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  13  points  shared  from  Cuba’s  quota 
should  be  given  to  nations  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  since 
most  of  the  non-Western  Hemisphere 
countries  listed  in  the  House  bill  have 
preferential  markets  other  than  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  allocate  any  of  the  13  Cuban  points 
to  non- Alliance  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  every  one  of  which  can  sell 
sugar  to  Britain  or  France  at  a  price  vir¬ 
tually  equal  to  the  U.S.  price.  And  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  13  Cuban  points 
should  be  given  to  our  Alliance  partners 
as  my  amendment  would  do.  In  sum,  my 
amendment  would  allocate  over  300,000 
more  tons  of  sugar  annually  to  the  Al¬ 
liance  nations  than  would  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  bill  and  175,000  more  tons  than 
the  House  bill. 

The  only  exceptions  to  reliance  on  the 
1962  act  in  the  amendment  I  propose 
are  the  allocation  of  quotas  to  countries 
which  were  not  in  the  1962  act  but  have 
developed  a  record  of  sugar  exports  to 
the  United  States  since  that  date  and 
were  included  in  the  administration’s 
bill:  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Mauritius, 
Swaziland,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
Malagasy.  For  the  first  two  countries  I 
have  proposed  the  quota  percentages 
contained  in  the  administration’s  bill; 
for  the  last  four  I  have  used  the  per¬ 
centages  in  the  House  bill  which  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  bill.  Furthermore,  in 
recognition  of  the  increased  importance 
of  Bolivia  and  Honduras  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  of  Thailand  in  southeast  Asia, 
my  amendment  would  allocate  to  these 
countries  the  yearly  quotas  allocated  to 
them  under  the  House  bill,  even  though 
these  countries  have  not  previously  ex¬ 
ported  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

This  country  has  a  deep  and  perma¬ 
nent  stake  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Many  of  the  Alliance  nations  have  de¬ 
veloped  democratic  governments  and 
free  enterprise  economies  in  the  face  of 
stiff  and  growing  Communist  opposition. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  the  1965 
Sugar  Act  to  assist  those  countries.  Our 
alternative  is  to  assist  those  who  do  not 
need  our  help.  Furthermore,  in  this  act 
we  can  render  assistance  to  the  Alliance 
nations  without  additional  cost  to  our¬ 
selves.  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  seize 
upon  this  opportunity  we  will  pay  dearly 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG  ®f  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  fine  statement.  While  I,  of 
course,  support  the  bill  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  reported,  I  believe  the  Senator  rec¬ 
ognizes  that,  for  the  most  part,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committees,  insofar 
as  they  amended  the  bill,  tend  in  the 
direction  that  the  Senator  had  in  mind, 
toward  providing  more  adequately  for 
the  economy  of  Latin  America,  to  which 
countries  we  are  committed  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  that  the  House, 
as  I  pointed  out,  made  it  better  by  more 
than  100,000  tons.  We,  in  our  actions  in 
the  committee  this  morning,  yesterday, 
and  last  week,  went  beyond  that. 

We  have  approached  what  I  am  seeking 
to  do  here.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
press  this  amendment.  I  certainly  shall 
not  press  it  until  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  has  the  floor,  has  his  amend¬ 
ments  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  make  this  point 
because  it  seems  utterly  ridiculous  to  me 
to  go  beyond  the  hemisphere  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  Cuban  situation  upset  the  sug¬ 
ar  picture  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba. 
It  it  utterly  ridiculous  to  grant  these 
quotas  on  a  worldwide  basis.  If  we  once, 
again  have  a  friendly  Cuba,  the  jchickens 
will  really  come  home  to  roost  when  we 
have  to  give  them  a  quota  of  more  than 
1  million  tons.  Where  would  we  obtain 
such  a  quota?  We  would  have  to  take  it 
from  other  countries. 

Why  should  we  spread  our  sugar  quotas 
all  over  the  world  when  we  can  confine 
them  to  this  hemisphere?  It  would  be 
easier  to  talk  with  our  friends  in  this 
hemisphere  later  and  say  to  them:  “You 
know  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  one  of 
your  neighbors.”  It  would  be  easier  to 
do  that  than  to  take  the  quota  away  from 
a  country  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  attractive 
document  printed  in  white  with  gold 
letters.  It  contains  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well 
as  individual  Latin  American  ambassa¬ 
dors. 

The  book  contains  a  group  picture  of 
these  people  and  it  also  contains  pictures 
of  them  holding  meetings. 

This  book  contains  the  remarks  of  the 
President  made  at  this  meeting  which 
commemorated  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  is  the 
statement  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  urged  that  the  so-called  import  fee 
arrangement  be  eliminated  because  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  economy  of  their  countries. 

This  is  what  the  President  said,  and 
all  of  these  people  were  present.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  these  people  were  printed  in  color 
so  that  they  could  see  themselves. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  said,  under 
a  heading,  “Healthy  Commodity  Price 
Structure”: 

First,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  disastrous  changes  in  the  prices  of  those 
basic  commodities  which  are  the  lifeblood 
of  so  many  of  our  economies.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue — as  we  did  this  week  in  London — to 
strengthen  the  operation  of  the  coffee  agree- 
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ment  and  to  search  for  ways  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  cocoa. 

We  will  try  to  maintain  a  regularly  expand¬ 
ing  market  for  the  sugar  that  is  produced  in 
Latin  America.  And,  consistent  with  the 
CLAP  recommendations,  I  will  propose  this 
afternoon  that  Congress  eliminate  the  spe¬ 
cial  import  fee  on  sugar  so  that  the  full 
price  will  go  to  the  Latin  American  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  re¬ 
sponsible  legislator  who,  at  one  time, 
served  in  a  responsible  post  in  the  State 
Department  under  a  previous  adminis¬ 
tration.  Would  it  not  make  us  look  like 
a  bunch  of  geese  before  the  world  for 
our  President  to  have  his  picture  taken 
with  these  people  when  he  is  telling  them 
what  we  will  do,  and  then  we  try  to  tell 
them  that  we  will  make  them  provide 
sugar  at  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  question  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  point.  My 
amendment  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  or  duties. 

I  stated  that  the  President  said  on  one 
day  that  he  would  do  a  certain  thing  and 
the  next  day  he  sent  a  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  cut  the  Latin  American  sugar 
quota.  That  is  my  point. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  quarrel  on 
this  issue,  he  had  better  do  that  on  his 
own  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  say  we 
are  going  to  do  something,  we  ought  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  tell 
people  that  we  will  do  a  certain  thing,  we 
had  better  keep  our  word. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  am  all  for  us  keeping  our  word 
and  giving  these  countries  the  quotas 
provided  under  the  1962  act.  That  was 
also  implied  in  the  book  to  which  the 
Senator  referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  am  not  seriously  opposing 
altering  the  amount  of  sugar  which  we 
get  from  Latin  America  or  the  price 
which  we  will  pay  for  this  amount  of 
sugar  or  the  proposal  that  they  receive 
the  American  price.  However,  I  do  pro¬ 
pose  that  on  sugar  from  outside  Latin 
America,  we  levy  an  import  fee,  which 
would  be  used  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  and  would  therefore  give  more  re¬ 
sources  to  Latin  America  than  is  now 
proposed.  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  por¬ 
trayed  as  being  a  means  of  taking  money 


away  from  the  poor  Latin  American 
peons.  I  have  proposed  that  we  give 
them  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  Senator  abandoning  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  impose  a  fee,  which  he  has  here¬ 
tofore  made? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  abandoned 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  rejoice  that  the  Senator  has  come 
to  see  the  light. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  come  to 
see  the  light,  because  the  light  was  al¬ 
ways  on  my  side.  It  was  behind  my 
shoulder.  I  recognize  that  we  cannot 
do  this  because  the  President  has  com¬ 
mitted  us.  I  therefore  have  made  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  While  the  Senator 
was  absent  from  the  Chamber,  I  had  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator,  and  he  has 
now  offered  his  amendment  as — to  use 
an  expression  from  the  French  quar¬ 
ters  of  New  Orleans — lagniappe  to  get 
my  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  judgment  as  to  what  the  parliament- 
tary  possibilities  were.  I  am  ready  to 
strike  out  Haiti  and  let  Haiti  come  in. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to 
speak,  and  I  shall  yield  the  floor,  but  I 
hope  to  speak  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  very 
much.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  of  either  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  or  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber.  My  questions  have  to  do  with  al¬ 
lotments  for  new  growers. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  act  provid¬ 
ing  allotments  for  new  growers?  Or 
does  the  act  establish  any  new  areas? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
Senator’s  question,  it  does  not  establish 
any  new  areas,  but  it  does  provide  that 
the  Secretary  will  have  the  right — and  I 
read  from  page  33  of  the  report: 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  be¬ 
yond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage,  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  three  crop  years  the  produc¬ 
tion  history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  propor¬ 
tionate  share  acreage  released.  The  propor¬ 
tionate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be 
reallotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms) ,  but  no  production  history  shall 
accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  by  Virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the 
proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops 
of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to 
yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop 
to  provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant 
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processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated 
quantity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar  raw  value. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  a  reserve  from  people  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  use  their  full  allot¬ 
ments,  and  make  that  reserve  available 
to  any  single  plant  processor  of  sugar- 
beets,  which  I  assume  to  be  necessarily 
a  new  processor,  or  a  processor  who  has 
recently  started  operating,  but  who  does 
not  have  the  required  acreage  or  the  re¬ 
quired  tonnage  necessary  to  make  his 
operation  profitable.  The  Secretary  has 
available  up  to  25,000  short  tons  for  such 
allocations.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
permit  him  to  authorize  acreage  that  is 
new  as  of  now,  but  it  would  permit  him 
to  make  available  acreage  that  was  au¬ 
thorized  earlier,  which  has  not  been  in 
sufficient  supply  to  support  a  new  plant 
that  may  have  been  set  into  operation 
under  the  conditions  that  existed 'dur¬ 
ing  the  last  2  years,  when  there  were  no 
allotments  or  restrictions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  As  the 
Senator  knows  from  visiting  the  Red 
River  Valley  in  North  Dakota,  there  is 
a  great  desire  there  to  establish  new 
refineries  and  new  acreage. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  were  amendments  of  that 
kind  offered  in  the  committee,  which 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  reason  they 
could  not  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
completely  new  acreage — at  least  that  is 
the  way  it  appears  to  me — is  that  we 
are  facing  a  situation  under  which,  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  acre¬ 
age  restrictions  and  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  no  distribution  limitations  under 
the  pressure  of  the  higher  world  price 
which  existed  for  awhile,  people  rushed 
in,  some  new  refineries  were  started,  new 
processing  plants  started,  and  they 
have  piled  up  an  inventory  of  half- 
a-million  tons  which  they  cannot  now 
dispose  of.  It  was  necessary  to  write 
the  bill  in  such  a  way  that  the  existing 
half -million  tons  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  marketing  and  distribution; 
otherwise,  we  would  have  put  a  tremen¬ 
dous  burden  on  the- existing  processing 
plants  and  the  existing  producers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  very  helpful.  May  I  ask  one  more 
question:  If  there  should  develop  a 
worldwide  shortage,  with  high  prices, 
could  there  then  be  extra  acres  allotted, 
under  the  present  act,  or  would  there 
have  to  be  a  new  law? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Secretary  still 
has  the  right  to  remove  all  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  and  all  marketing  quotas,  and 
it  is  my  impression  that,  if  there  were 
another  situation  such  as  we  faced  2 
years  ago,  when  the  world  market  price 
was  very  high  because  of  crop  failures  in 
foreign  countries,  the  Secretary’s  first 
move  would  probably  be  to  take  off  exist¬ 
ing  acreage  restrictions.  When  those 
go  off,  people  who  are  interested  can 
build  their  new  plants  and  increase  their 
production. 

The  risk  in  that,  of  course,  is  as  we  see 
it  in  our  present  situation:  They  do  come 
in,  they  produce  more  than  the  market 
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can  absorb,  and  then  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  a  holdback  until  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  leveled  out  again. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If 
there  were  a  world  situation  where  we 
had  a  short  supply  and  high  prices,  again 
of  course,  there  might  be  new  legislation, 
too. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  always  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Utah  very  much  for  his 
helpful  information. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for- 
having  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  statement  I  made  to  the 
committee,  which  appears  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  at  page  169,  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  I  re¬ 
ceived  today  from  the  domestic  sugar- 
beet  growers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Milton  R.  Young,  a 

U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  North 

Dakota 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  before  you  in  support 
of  legislation  extending  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senate  now 
has  before  it  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
task  of  rewriting  and  extending  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  would  have  been  far  less  difficult  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  sub¬ 
mitted  its  proposals  much  earlier  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  where  this 
legislation  must  originate.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  problem  which  this  committee  faces  in 
considering  sugar  legislation  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session.  This  is  a  highly  com¬ 
plex  subject  and  one  over  which  there  cer¬ 
tainly  are  many  divergent  views. 

I  believe  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Sugar  Act  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  our  farm  programs.  Over  the 
years  it  has  provided  domestic  producers  of 
sugar,  both  cane  and  beet,  with  a  fair  price 
for  their  sugar,  and  it  has  also  assured  the 
consumers  of  adequate  supplies  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  In  addition,  the  program 
has  resulted  in  a  net  profit  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  excise  taxes  and  tariff 
duties. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation  does  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
basic  marketing  quota  for  domestic  cane 
and  beet  sugar  producers.  This  will  enable 
these  producers  to  dispose  of  the  inventories 
accumulated  in  excess  of  their  marketing 
quotas  under  the  old  act  which  were  built 
up  in  response  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  urging  of  greatly  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  commencing  in  1962  to  offset  an  inter¬ 
national  sugar  shortage.  The  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  responded  admirably  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  accumulated  stocks  beyond 
their  marketing  quota. 

Unfortunately  the  increase  in  quotas  for 
our  domestic  producers,  although  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  accumulated  stocks,  will  not 
provide  for  any  additional  acreage  for  new 
growers  or  for  new  areas  and  hew  sugar  re¬ 
fineries. 

There  are  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  are  most  capable  of  producing 
sugar  economically.  I  think  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  U.S.  quota  be  high  enough 
to  permit  some  acreage  over  the  term  of  the 
act  to  be  allocated  to  new  growers  and  new 
areas. 


Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  which  contains  a  huge 
land  retirement  program.  In  my  opinion, 
it  hardly  makes  sense  to  embark  upon  a  huge 
land  retirement  program  which  will  cost  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  and,  at  the  same  time, 
import  about  one-half  of  our  sugar  require¬ 
ments  a  good  deal  of  which  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  on  acreage  otherwise 
either  devoted  to  the  production  of  crops 
which  may  be  in  surplus,  or  on  acreage  which 
the  Federal  Government  otherwise  would  be 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  to  retire  from 
production  of  all  commodities.  I  know  of 
no  other  country  in  the  world  which  would 
take  similar  action  in  making  possible  sub¬ 
stantial  imports  of  a  commodity  which  its 
farmers  could  produce  economically. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  this  committee  in 
years  past,  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  is  ideally  suited  to  the 
production  of  sugarbeets.  The  producers  in 
this  area  are  most  desirous  of  increasing  their 
production  and  there  are  thousands  of  addi¬ 
tional  farmers  who  are  extremely  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  commence  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  crop.  This  area  has  sufficient 
rainfall  to  produce  beets  in  dryland  farming 
and  has  the  type  of  soil  and  level  land  which 
facilitates  large-scale  mechanized  production. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  this 
area,  1  year  prior  to  planting  sugarbeets,  the 
producer  must  summer  fallow  the  land  on 
which  he  proposes  to  plant  beets.  This,  in 
effect,  means  that  it  requires  2  acres  to  pro¬ 
duce  1  acre  of  sugarbeets.  Any  acreage 
planted  to  beets,  in  most  cases,  therefore, 
would  relieve  the  production  of  crops  that 
are  in  surplus.  Sugarbeet  production,  in 
addition,  furnishes  employment  for  a  sizable 
number  of  people  in  the  cultivation,  harvest, 
and  refining  of  beets.  Considerable  employ¬ 
ment  is  also  furnished  through  the  great 
amount  of  expensive  machinery  required  for 
the  production  of  sugarbeets. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  international  sit¬ 
uation,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  reach  a 
point  where  we  could,  to  a  much  greater 
degree,  rely  upon  our  domestic  sugar  indus¬ 
try  to  meet  our  requirements.  This  can  be 
done  by  increasing  the  allocations  given  to 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  this  committee  to  approve 
a  much  greater  allocation  for  our  domestic 
producers — both  cane  and  beet  producers.  I 
believe  this  would  be  in  the  best  overall  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation. 


Washington,  D.C., 

October  18,  1965. 
Senator  Milton  R.  Young, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  sugar  bill,  H.R.  11135  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Finance  Committee,  may  come 
to  the  floor  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  This  bill 
includes  quota  increase  desperately  needed  by 
domestic  sugarbeet  industry.  Unless  beet 
sugar  quota  increase  authorized,  domestic 
beet  industry  will  be  unable  to  market 
burdensome  sugar  surpluses  generated  by 
Government-encouraged  production . 

Urgently  solicit  your  support  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

For  sugarbeet  growers:  Gordon  Lyons, 
executive  manager,  California  Beet  Growers 
Association,  Ltd.,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Richard 
W.  Blake,  executive  secretary,  National  Beet 
Growers  Federation,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Loren 
Armbruster,  director  of  grower  affairs,  Farm¬ 
ers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Aldrich  C.  Bloomquist,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  Red  River  Valley  Sugar- 
beet  Growers  Association,  Inc.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

For  beet  sugar  processors:  Robert  H. 
Shields,  president  and  general  counsel,  U.S. 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  and  in  the  event  the  question 
is  not  resolved  this  afternoon,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  printed. 

My  amendment  contemplates  restoring 
to  Malagasy  the  quota  of  sugar  sales 
recommended  for  it  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Malagasy  has  been  our  friend.  It  has 
alined  itself  with  the  free  West.  It  has 
repeatedly  stood  by  our  side  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  made  available  its  land 
adjacent  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa 
for  our  use  in  more  than  one  way. 

The  quota  recommended  is  7,492  tons. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  floor  leader 
of  the  bill,  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  before  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proceeds,  with  reference  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
sent  to  the  desk,  I  should  like  to  suggest, 
having  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  and  also  with  some  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  with 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  amendment.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  committee  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  foreign  relations 
implications  of  striking  the  tonnage  for 
the  Malagasy  Republic.  It  should  be  re¬ 
stored.  The  conferees,  rather  than  con¬ 
ferring  between  the  6,081  tons  that  the 
House  allowed  and  the  zero  figure  of  the 
Senate,  should  confer  between  the  ad¬ 
ministration  figure  of  7,492  tons  and  the 
House  figure.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  submit  his  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  I  submit  it  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
strike  out  lines  3,  4,  and  5  and  insert  the 
following:  “by  prorating  3,164  short  tons, 
raw  value  to  the  Malagasy  Republic  and 
by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  deter¬ 
mined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (less  3,164  short  tons,  raw  value) 
among  foreign  countries  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis:”. 

On  page  34,  line  13,  before  “percent¬ 
ages”  insert  “quantity  or”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
accepts  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  serious  consequence.  Malagasy 
has  stood  by  us,  as  I  previously  said. 
President  Tsiranana  of  Malagasy  has 
been  loud  in  his  proclamations  of  loyalty 
and  friendship  to  the  free  West.  He  has 
refused  to  join  the  African  nations  in 
their  principle  of  nonalinement.  Cou¬ 
rageously,  he  has  spoken  up  and  voiced 
his  antagonism  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
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nists  and  his  friendship  to  the  United 
States. 

Prior  to  1964,  the  Malagasy  Repub¬ 
lic — also  known  as  Madagascar — had  not 
exported  sugar  to  this  country,  and  thus 
had  not  benefited  from  the  opportunity 
enjoyed  by  many  other  countries  to  sell 
sugar  to  the  United  States  when  U.S. 
prices  were  higher  than  world  prices. 
During  the  1964  shortage,  however,  when 
the  U.S.  price  for  sugar  was  2.3  cents  per 
pound  below  the  world  market  price,  the 
Malagasy  Republic  responded  to  our  ap¬ 
peal  for  sugar,  shipping  us  11,500  tons 
initially,  and  subsequently  offering  us 
an  additional  5,500  tons.  In  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  this  assistance  dur¬ 
ing  the  1964  shortage,  Madagascar  has 
enjoyed  a  quota  of  7,781  tons  during  the 
current  year,  a  quota  disappointing  to 
Madagascar  because  it  is  less  than  a  full 
cargo  of  10,000  metric  tons  and  thus 
uneconomical  to  ship.  Because  of  this 
fact,  administration  officials  recommend¬ 
ed  a  quota  of  7,492  tons  in  the  pending 
legislation  based  upon  her  shipments  in 
1964. 

Now  in  its  sixth  year  of  independence 
from  Prance,  the  Malagasy  Republic 
probably  is  as  closely  alined  with  the 
free  world  as  any  other  independent  Af¬ 
rican  state,  and  it  has  repeatedly  given 
the  United  States  important  political 
support  on  a  variety  of  international  is¬ 
sues,  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
other  international  fora.  Madagascar 
has  voted  with  us  on  the  issue  of  Chinese 
representation  at  the  U.N.  since  their 
admission  to  that  body  in  1960.  Mal¬ 
agasy  President  Tsiranana,  whom  many 
of  you  may  recall  from  his  most  success¬ 
ful  state  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
the  summer  of  1964,  has  rejected  non- 
alinement  as  a  policy  for  his  country  and 
has  publicly  proclaimed  the  latter  to  be 
alined  with  the  West.  His  voice  has 
been  one  of  the  loudest  and  strongest, 
warning  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  against  the  dangers  of  Chinese 
Communist  penetration  and  subversion 
of  the  continent  of  Africa.  United  States 
policies  in  the  Congo,  in  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere  around  the  globe  have  regularly 
found  a  sympathetic  ear  and  outspoken 
support  from  President  Tsiranana. 

Trade  and  contacts  between  our  two 
countries  have  increased  significantly 
since  Madagascar’s  accession  to  full  in¬ 
dependence  in  1960.  U.S.  naval  visits 
to  ports  of  this  strategically  located 
western  bastion  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
also  increasing  and,  with  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  and  cooperation  of  the  Malagasy 
Government,  we  have  established  on  the 
island  a  major  NASA  tracking  station, 
which  is  critical  both  to  our  unmanned 
satellite  and  space  probe  programs  and  to 
oui*  manned  Apollo  and  Gemini  projects. 
i  his  station  played  a  vital  role  in  making 
possible  the  x'ecent  awe-inspiiing  orbital 
flight  of  Gemini  5 — a  contribution  recog¬ 
nized  by  President  Johnson  in  sending 
Astronauts  Cooper  and  Conrad  to  Tana¬ 
narive,  personally  to  express  this  Gov- 
ex  nment’s  appreciation  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic  in  making  these  facilities  avail¬ 
able. 

Iix  sum,  the  Malagasy  Republic  is  a 
tried  and  tested  friend  of  the  United 


States  which  has  assisted  us  in  time  of 
need.  It  would  be  ironic  were  we  to  re¬ 
pay  this  friendship  by  withdrawing  from 
Madagascar  its  sugar  quota.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  urge  that  Madagascar’s  quote  be 
restored  at  least  to  the  level  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  House.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  delete  this  quota 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  I  say  that  since  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  acted,  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  complaint  form  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  about 
v/hat  we  did,  except  on  this  particular 
item.  I  am  happy  to  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latjsche]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill.  I  refer  him 
to  page  31  of  the  committee  x'eport.  In 
discusing  the  quotas  for  sugarbeet 
growing,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  the 
previous  sugar  bill  thei’e  was  a  provision 
whereby  a  certain  number  of  allotted 
acres,  additional  acres  of  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
duction,  were  to  be  given  to  new  sugar- 
beet  growers.  Is  there  any  provision  in 
the  pending  bill  which  would  allow  the 
Secretary  or  require  the  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  allot  any  acres  to 
new  sugarbeet  growers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
have  it  in  this  bill,  and  the  reason  we  do 
not  is  that  the  bill  cuts  back  on  acreage. 
We  asked  our  producers  to  expand  their 
acreage  at  a  time  when  the  price  was 
high,  when  the  woi’ld  price  was  above 
the  United  States  price.  So  they  ex¬ 
panded.  Now  they  are  stuck  with 
580,000  tons  of  sugar  which  we  cannot 
allow  them  to  market.  So  the  bill  seeks 
to  stabilize  the  situation  by  reduction  of 
acreage,  and  both  the  cane  preducers 
and  the  beet  producers  are  reducing 
acreage  in  order  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements,  which  are  basic  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

Mr.  BASS.  This  would  reserve  under 
the  bill,  according  to  the  report,  65,000 
short  tons  for  the  future,  sq  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  growth  in  the  sugarbeet 
areas? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  pro¬ 
vision  merely  preserves  what  Congress 
oid  in  1962.  The  authority  that  existed 
Las  been  exhausted.  In  other  words, 
that  acreage  has  been  assigned  and  the 
producers  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned 
are  undertaking  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  What  the  Senator  is  say¬ 
ing  to  me  now  is  that  under  the  act, 
there  will  be  no  additional  acreage  for 
new  beet  producers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Is  this  because  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  that  now  exists  in  the  domestic 
sugar  growth? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that  is 
the  problem.  That  is  the  cause  of  it. 
We  have  a  law  which  forbids  us  to  mar¬ 
ket  sugar  we  already  have  on  hand.  We 
Lave  580,000  tons  of  it  on  hand,  which 
is  a  large  amount  of  sugar.  This  law 


would  permit  us  to  market  the  sugar 
which  is  on  hand. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  lieu  of  the  growth 
figure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes  In  cane 
sugar  areas  such  as  Louisiana,  acreage 
will  be  cut  13  percent  below  the  1964 
level.  Sugarbeet  acreage  will  be  cut 
by  5  percent.  Therefore  we  cannot  be 
cutting  farmers  by  13  pei’cent  in  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana  and  5  percent  in  the 
sugarbeet  areas  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  additional  acreage  for  new 
areas. 

As  consumption  of  sugar  grows  beyond 
these  years,  there  may  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  for  additional  acreage 
for  others,  but  the  refiners  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  production,  pai’ticularly  of 
sugarbeets,  will  not  inei'ease  beyond 
some  firm  figure,  because  they  do  not 
process  sugarbeets.  The  producers  in 
the  sugai’cane  ai'eas,  in  order  to  get  a 
bill  to  which  refiners  would  agree — and 
we  cannot  pass  a  bill  without  their  ac- 
qxxiescence — are  willing  to  take  a  13- 
pcrcent  cut  against  a  5 -percent  cut  for 
the  sugarbeet  producers. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  sympathize  with  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  a  future  growth  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  There  is  an  area  in  western  Tennes¬ 
see  and  southeast  Missouri,  just  across 
the  river,  which  has  produced  sugar- 
beets  for  the  past  3  years.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  can  produce  sugar- 
beets  in  quantity,  with  a  sugar  content, 
so  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  have  a 
sugar  refinery  come  in  and  process  the 
sugar. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  not  pass 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  with  a  5-year  life 
span  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
locking  quotas  in  the  bill  whereby  new 
sugarbeet  areas  could  not  enter  the  bill 
in  the  future  and  come  in  and  receive 
new  quotas.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
because  of  what  has  happened  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  in  the  West  we  have  a  real 
surplus  of  sugar.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
freight  differential  in  transporting  it  to 
the  area,  and  the  area  I  am  talking  about 
is  one  within  a  radius  of  500  miles,  where 
some  15  million  American  citizens  live, 
and  no  sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  is  pro¬ 
duced  thei’e. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that 
under  the  previsions  of  the  bill,  if  we 
have  a  growth  factor  of  65,000  short  tons', 
an  area  such  as  western  Tennessee  and 
southeast  Missouri  could  come  in  and 
qualify  and  be  in  an  eligible  place  to 
build  a  sugar  factoi-y. 

That  is  what  my  personal  interest  is 
in  this  bill,  as  well  as  my  interest  in  try¬ 
ing  to  disperse  this  commodity  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  in  case  of  a  transporta¬ 
tion  or  other  emergency,  where  sugar 
could  be  made  readily  available  to  areas 
in  which  it  is  being  consxxmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  would 
not  be  a  particular  problem  if  we  could 
commit  ourselves  to  farm  legislation 
which  would  guarantee  a  decent  price 
for  farm  commodities  which  are  now 
being  produced  in  Tennessee.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  will  vote  for  any  work¬ 
able  arrangement  which  will  help  farm¬ 
ers  to  obtain  a  decent  price  for  what  they 
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produce,  even  though  we  do  not  produce 
an  acre  of  that  product  in  Louisiana, 
because  I  believe  that  every  fanner  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  living. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  and  will  continue  to  support  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  help  every  farmer  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  whether  the 
crop  he  produces  is  a  great  amount  or 
very  small  compared  to  those  grown  in 
Louisiana.  Fortunately,  under  the  Sugar 
Act,  and  the  amendments  to  it,  we  have 
kept  sugar  under  such  complete  con¬ 
trol — 

Mr.  BASS.  It  is  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
under  control.  There  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  which  produce  sugar 
but  they  are  completely  controlled.  We 
not  only  control  the  acres  the  farmer  can 
plant,  but  we  also  control  the  amount  of 
sugar  he  can  produce.  So  that  there  is 
control  on  both  ends.  In  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  farmer  can  plow  on  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  using  less  acreage,  and  produce 
more  wheat,  or  corn - 

Mr.  BASS.  Or  tobacco. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  cotton; 
and  he  can  sell  it.  But  in  sugarbeet  and 
sugarcane  areas,  no  matter  how  much 
the  farmer  fertilizes  or  increases  his 
produce,  if  he  produces  more  he  is  stuck 
with  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  He  can  feed  it  to  the  cat¬ 
tle,  which  cannot  be  done  with  a  com¬ 
modity  such  as  tobacco. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  he  can 
feed  it  to  the  cattle,  but  it  is  expensive 
to  feed  it  to  cattle.  They  cannot  eat 
sugarcane.  It  must  be  squeezed  out  and, 
by  the  time  it  has  been  processed,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  most  expensive  feed. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  capsule  what  I 
wish  to  say,  because  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  Senator  from  Louisiana — who 
is  one  of  the  leaders  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  also  in  handling  sugar  legis¬ 
lation — that  we  in  Tennessee  would  like 
to  have  a  sugar  quota,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  use  his  influence  with 
the  powers  that  be  who  distribute  quotas 
to  try  to  see  if  he  cannot  get  one  for 
Tennessee.  We  would  like  to  produce 
sugar  down  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  every  way  I  can,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  does  not  come 
off  the  Louisiana  quota. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  understand  completely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  could 
take  it  off  the  quota  of  South  Africa  or 
the  Fiji  Islands,  or  some  other  country, 
perhaps,  so  that  we  could  give  a  quota  to 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  refining  industry,  as  I  have  for 


all  other  industries,  but  they  do  not  have 
a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  too  much  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
would  be  surprised  how  many  votes  they 
have  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  worked  on  this  kind  of 
legislation  in  the  House  for  8  years,  so  I 
understand  a  little  of  the  mechanics  in 
the  committee  there,  but  we  wish  to 
please  them  now. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
that  I  should  like  to  be  helpful  in  what 
the  Senator  is  seeking  to  achieve,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  would  not  want 
to  prevent  us  from  having  a  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  or  the  necessary  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  with 
which  we  sometimes  have  to  contend. 
We  have  to  get  the  various  elements  of 
the  industry  together,  in  order  to  get  a 
Sugar  Act  passed  at  all  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BASS.  There  is  a  way  we  can 
restrict  to  a  degree  the  influence  of  the 
refineries  in  distributing  quotas. 

There  is  one  thing  that  disturbs  me, 
and  since  the  Senator  has  brought  it  up, 
I  should  like  to  say,  regarding  the  cri¬ 
teria  established  by  the  Department  in 
issuing  quotas  under  the  1962  act,  that 
the  Department  stated  that,  if  Tennessee 
could  get  a  mill  that  would  process  and 
manufacture  sugar,  it  could  get  a  quota. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  largely  strictly  up 
to  the  refineries,  because  they  can  say  to 
the  Department,  “We  do  not  wish  to  go 
to  this  area  and  build  a  factory.” 

By  that  action,  they  could  veto  the 
establishment  of  a  new  sugar  quota. 
This  should  be  reversed.  The  Secretary 
should  say  to  a  factory  producing  sugar 
in  a  given  area,  “If  you  do  not  wish  to 
go  in  and  manufacture  it,  then  we  are 
going  to  move  you  out  from  where  you 
are  and  you  will  not  have  any  authority 
to  manufacture,  because  this  business 
of  controlling  the  establishment  of 
quotas  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  refiners.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  last 
time  we  passed  a  sugar  act  in  Congress 
it  was  done  because  we  were  then  able 
to  bring  in  new  areas  and  increase  the 
acreage.  We  did  it  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  when  we  are 
in  a  position  to  expand  acreage,  I  would 
expect  to  vote  to  take  in  new  producing 
areas;  but  in  a  bill  such  as  this,  where 
those  of  us  from  the  cane  producing 
areas  have  been  asked  to  take  a  13 -per¬ 
cent  cut,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
favorable  to  bringing  in  new  producing 
areas. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  can  understand  that 
under  present  circumstances,  but  I  hope, 
if  the  growth  factor  changes  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  will  help  us  do  some¬ 
thing  along  that  line. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  in  yielding  to  me.  I 
know  he  has  an  important  message  to 
deliver.  I  shall  listen  to  him  with  in¬ 
terest 


PROTESTS  AGAINST  VIETNAM 
POLICIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  agi¬ 
tation  in  today’s  news  about  the  nature 
of  the  Vietnam  protests  and  the  action 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  suppress 
them  is  indicative  of  the  use  of  a  straw 
man  by  both  sides. 

The  youthful  protestors  who  ignore  the 
many  means  of  peaceful  and  orderly 
protest  open  to  them  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  are  af¬ 
fording  to  the  entire  Nation  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  dismiss  all  dissent  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  as  lawless,  reckless,  afhd 
bordering  on  sedition.  / 

The  near  hysteria  with  which/these 
demonstrations  are  being  met  Joy  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  suggests  that/ they  are 
anxious  to  tag  all  dissent  /as  lawless, 
reckless,  and  bordering  on /sedition.  To 
bring  the  full  weight  of  Government  pol- 
lice  power  down  upon jl  few  noticeable 
individuals  can,  they  /ope,  spread  dis¬ 
repute  to  the  whole  idea  of  dissent  or  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  policy/in  Vietnam  that  is 
producing  not  peace  but  only  war  and 
the  prospect  of/more  war. 

I  do  not  do/bt  that  the  agitators  on 
the  one  harm  and  their  prosecutors  on 
the  other  /erve  each  other’s  purposes 
quite  welk  Many  of  the  youths  about 
whom  me  public  has  been  reading  so 
much  in  recent  days  have  for  their  pur- 
pose/little  more  than  agitation,  lead¬ 
ing/co  jail.  There  are  ample  laws  on  the 
books  to  deal  with  anyone  who  evades  or 
Resists  the  draft,  and  these  young  men 
know  that  perfectly  well.  If  that  is 
their  chosen  means  of  expression,  the 
law  will  deal  with  them. 

And  the  administration,  too,  needs  an 
extremist  and  violent  faction  against 
which  to  act,  for  then  it  can  act  with 
something  like  public  support.  No  one 
can  condone  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
form  of  evasion  or  resistance  to  selective 
service.  For  those  who  are  bona  fide 
conscientious  objectors,  the  law  permits 
an  alternative  to  combat  service.  But 
the  right  to  violate  selective  service  laws 
because  of  a  disagreement  with  the  use 
to  which  they  are  put  cannot  gain  sup¬ 
port  or  approval  in  this  country.  There¬ 
fore,  the  administration  is  safe  in  crack¬ 
ing  down  on  that  type  of  dissent  from  its 
Vietnam  war.  I  expect  that  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  the  Nation  will  be  treated  to  a 
vast  public  relations  campaign  that  will 
seek  to  create  the  impression  that  any¬ 
one  who  questions  what  is  being  done  in 
Vietnam  is  a  draft  evader,  or  is  the  tool 
or  dupe  of  Communists,  or  trying  to  fur¬ 
ther  Communist  objectives.  A  few  pros¬ 
ecutions  and  a  barrage  of  high-level 
statements  will  be  central  features  of  the 
campaign. 

It  is  in  these  terms  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  thinks  it  can  best  consolidate 
public  support  for  its  war. 

\  EIGHT  OP  PROTEST  IS  PROTECTED  BY 
\  CONSTITUTION 

In.  this  situation,  it  is  well  for  those  of 
us  who  believe  our  Vietnam  policy  is  aid¬ 
ing  theKCommunist  cause  in  the  long  run 
to  remember  that  there  ample  means  of 
registering  protest,  means  that  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  Che  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution/. 

These  mean/have  been  protected  time 
and  again  by  thmFederal  police  power  in 
the  last  decade  when  they  were  used  in 
connection  with  civil  rights.  They  take 
the  form  of  peaceful, \ionviolent  protest. 
It  is  the  sound  of  feet  inarching  in  pro¬ 
test,  the  use  of  the  righ/of  peaceful  as¬ 
sembly,  and  of  petition  that  are  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  by  the  Federal  courts, 
but  by  the  same  FBI  and  Justuie  Depart¬ 
ment  that  are  now  investigatin/the  vio¬ 
lation  of  draft  laws  and  other  fbrms  of 
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illegal  or  violent  action  in  connection 
with  Vietnam  demonstrations. 

What  America  needs  to  hear  is  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  marching  feet, 
in  community  after  community,  across 
the  length,  and  breadth  of  this  land,  in 
protest  against  the  administration’s  un¬ 
constitutional  and  illegal  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Those  protests  must  be  within 
the  law.  Those  protests  must  not  violate 
the  law.  But  the  administration  must 
also  act  in  keeping'with  the  rights  of  the 
protesters  under  the 'first  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  administration  that 
it  owes  a  responsibility^  of  seeing  to  it 
that,  under  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment,  the  legal  rights  of  the  pro¬ 
testers  are  protected.  I  know  there  will 
be  incidents.  That  always  has'-liappened 
from  time  immemorial  when  people  have 
protested  against  what  they  comsMered 
to  be  unsound  government  policies. 
Those  who  violate  the  law  must  be  held 
accountable  to  the  law.  But  also  I  fore¬ 
warn  the  administration  that  it  cannot/ 
because  of  the  actions  of  some  of  these 
demonstrators  who  may  be  law  violators, 
breach  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  pro¬ 
testers;  that  it  has  the  obligation  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  pro¬ 
testers  are  protected,  even  though  the 
Government  itself  is  violating  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  this  country. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  the  rights  of 
dissent  that  are  exercised  in  political 
debate,  open  and  public  forums,  and 
eventually  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  say  to  this  administration  that  it 
should  keep  its  eye  on  the  ballot  box,  for, 
in  my  judgment,  there  will  be  an  exercise 
of  public  opinion  at  that  ballot  box  in 
1966  and  1968,  if  this  administration  does 
not  reverse  itself  in  its  policy  of  interna¬ 
tional  outlawry,  that  will  awaken  this 
administration  to  what  I  think  is  a  great 
miscalculation  on  its  part,  if  it  thinks 
that  at  the  grassroots  of  America  the 
people  want  war  and  not  peace. 

These  are  means  of  protest  and  dissent 
that  cannot  be  squelched  by  Federal 
police  power.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
longer  the  war  in  Vietnam  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  peace,  the  more  these  methods  of 
dissent  will  be  used  by  the  American 
people,  no  matter  how  much  the  Federal 
authorities  try  in  the  meantime  to  dis¬ 
credit  opposition  by  condemning  and" 
campaigning  against  those  who  conven¬ 
iently  provide  a  grounds  for  criminal 
prosecution.  / 

Those  means  should  be  used/  They 
should  be  used  by  an  America, ri  people 
that  wishes  to  abide  by  the  rjrie  of  law. 
They  should  be  used  by  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  their  Government  should  itself 
abide  by  the  Constitutioryof  the  United 
States,  which  permits  war  to  be  pursued 
only  upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  by  people  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  take  the  lead  in 
furthering,  not  destroying,  the  rule  of 
law  in  relations  among  nations. 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  an 
administratiqii  that  engages  in  war  in 
violation  of/the  means  outlined  by  the 
Constitution  is  met  with  protests  taking 
the  form/ of  violation  of  the  draft  laws. 

But  jungle  law  is  usually  met  by  more 
jungly  law.  This  will  be  true  not  only 
here  at  home,  but  among  the  nations  of 

/ 


the  world,  who  see  the  United  States  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

PEACEFUL  PROTESTS  SHOULD  CONTINUE 

These  events  of  illegality  being  coun¬ 
tered  by  more  illegality  should  not  deter 
the  rest  of  us  from  continuing  our  quest 
for  a  return  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  have  ample  means  for 
making  our  views  known.  There  is  no 
need  to  resort  to  violence  or  violation  of 
the  law. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  said  as  much  to  a 
group  of  young  people  who  were  orga¬ 
nizing  a  Vietnam  war  protest  in  my  home 
State  of  Oregon.  They  were  planning  a 
sit-in  at  the  Portland  post  office  last 
February,  and  while  I  recognize  their 
status  as  adults  able  to  choose  their  own 
course  of  action,  I  commented  as  I  shall 
read. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident  I  discussed 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  dis¬ 
cussed  it  last  Friday  in  my  speech  on  the 
<floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I  did  not  have 
the  telegram  in  my  possession  at  the 
time. 

As,  I  said  last  Friday,  the  U.S.  district/ 
attorney  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  called  me 
to  report  what  these  students  were  doing. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  mm  to  arrest  them  because,  at 
5  o’clock,  he  would  have  to  cjose  the 
building  where  they  were  protesting.  He 
told  me  that  He  did  not  like /do  have  to 
arrest  them  because  that  arrest  would 
be  on  their  record  all  tnrough  their 
adulthood,  and  he\hd  riot  think  that 
they  realized  the  great  rnistake  they  were 
making.  /\ 

He  said:  /  \ 

I  think  they  might  listen  to  you. 

I  said:  /  \ 

I  am  not  goiyg  to  establish  thX  precedent 
of  involving  myself  in  every  protesttin  which 
some  of  the  Protesters  move  outside Nthe  law 
and  do  no /  stay  within  the  framework  of 
their  legar  rights.  But  I  will  send,  through 
you,  a  telegram  to  them,  if  you  will  reachit, 
statins/  once  and  for  all  my  position  in  re¬ 
gard  /to  my  dedicated  belief  that  no  pro\ 
tester  has  the  right  to  violate  the  law. 

/I  shall  read  the  telegram.  I  do  not 
/know  if  it  has  had  any  effect  on  them 
as  to  their  subsequent  conduct,  but  the 
fact  is  that  subsequent  to  reading  the 
wire  they  left  the  building  and  proceeded 
thereafter  to  continue  their  protest  with¬ 
in  the  law.  The  telegram  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  am  concerned  over  the  reports  of  com¬ 
mission  of  unlawful  acts  by  a  group  of  young 
people  in  Oregon  in  an  attempt  to  dramatize 
their  disagreement  with  U.S.  policy  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  use  of  so-called  “civil  disobedience” 
techniques  is  not  only  inappropriate  but 
also  highly  ineffective  in  bringing  about 
changes  in  national  policy  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  democracy.  Students  have  a  right 
freely  to  publicize  their  views  in  a  lawful 
manner  and  may  perform  a  service  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  presentation  in  an  attempt 
to  influence  public  opinion.  But  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  unlawful  actions  do  not  contribute 
to  intelligent  discussion  of  the  issues  and 
can  only  hurt  the  cause  which  is  propounded 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  flouting  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  United  Nations  Charter 
by  the  administration  through  its  Vietnam 
policy  will  breed  much  more  disrespects  for 


the  draft  laws  and  for  the  obligations  of 
citizens  to  stick  to  peaceful  means  of  protest. 
A  country  that  takes  the  law  into  its  own/ 
hands  is  no  example  for  its  citizens  to  do 
differently.  / 

But  there  is  no  justification,  m  my 
opinion,  for  any  young  man  in  this/ coun¬ 
try  to  violate  the  law  by  bumhig  draft 
cards,  or  by  defying  the  draft/  then  the 
youth  who  is  able  to  establish  that  he  is 
a  conscientious  objector/  within  the 
meaning  of  the  existing  law  is  not  exempt 
from  a  substitute  service/ 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  holds  no  brief  for  these  law 
violators  who  are  rising  these  means  of 
protest  against  our  war  policies  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  condemn  it.  To  those  who 
protest  within/ the  law  I  say  you  must 
not  be  dissuaded  by  the  scofflaws  be¬ 
cause  we  aye  going  to  have  extremists  in 
our  administration  who  ,TTill  smear  the 
lawful  along  with  the  unlawful. 

But/there  are  many  Americans  who 
recognize  where  such  a  course  is  going 
to  /take  this  country  if  it  continues  in 
its  course  of  action.  Many  of  us  recog- 
/nize  that  it  is  this  country  that  has  the 
most  to  gain  in  world  affairs  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  a  standard  of  respect  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  international 
agreements  and  insisting  that  others  do 
the  same.  To  the  extent  that  we  depart 
from  that  standard  in  our  international 
conduct,  we  damage  our  long-range  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives. 

We  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  without 
benefit  of  a  declaration  of  war.  That 
alone  cannot  help  but  breed  disrespect 
for  our  domestic  laws  among  those  who 
disagree  with  the  policy.  But  we  are 
fighting  that  war  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  that  is  going 
to  breed  disrespect  for  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  among  all  nations,  not 
the  least  of  them  the  new  nations  of  the 
world  we  are  so  anxious  to  influence  and 
to  guide  in  the  ways  of  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  law. 

EFFECT  ON  MORALE  OF  U.S.  FORCES 

Much  will  be  heard,  and  has  already 
been  heard,  about  dissent  at  home  hav¬ 
ing  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  American 
fbyces  fighting  in  Vietnam.  This  argu¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right- 
ness\>r  wrongness,  or  success  or  failure, 
of  a  p'qlicy,  but  is  supposed  only  to  shut 
off  comment.  If  it  does,  then  the  su¬ 
premacy  W  the  military  over  the  civilian 
in  government  will  truly  be  established 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when 
the  wisdom  of  sending  American  soldiers 
into  a  war  situation  will  become  a  for¬ 
bidden  subject  of  discussion.  I  hope  the 
time  will  never  comh  when  the  purpose 
of  sending  American  soldiers  into  battle 
will  be  a  forbidden  thpic  among  the 
civilians  who  support  tlmm  and  who 
may  eventually  have  to  join  them.  I 
hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  the 
objective  to  be  achieved  by  war  is  no 
longer  a  fit  matter  of  debate,  because  if 
it  is,  the  men  who  think  they  haVe  gone 
10,000  miles  away  to  serve  American 
interests  will  have  gone  in  vain.  \ 

I  repeat  my  position  in  connection 
with  supporting  the  fighting  men  ins 
South  Vietnam. 
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sion.  I  do  not  believe,  from  what  I  saw, 
sthat  freedom  can  be  bought  cheaply  in 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world,  but  I 
beHeve  we  are  inspiring  confidence 
among  our  SEATO  allies  and  that  our 
enemies  and  our  friends  know  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  and  that  we  are  not 
afraid  toSfight  to  keep  our  commitments. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  Maryland,  Senator  Young,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Brewstbr,  with  whom  I  was  as¬ 
sociated,  lookeci  long  and  hard  into  re¬ 
ports  of  shortages  of  ammunition,  boots, 
and  other  equipment,  and  were  unable 
to  substantiate  anyNfiaims  of  deficiency. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
our  boys  were  being  supplied  with  the 
finest  materiel  available'and  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  suitable  for  accomplishment  of 
their  mission.  \ 

I  found  morale  extremely\  high  but 
one  question  continued  to  arse  wher¬ 
ever  we  were  able  to  visiting  the  ^fighting 
men.  It  was  one  of  concern,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  disillusionment,  and  sometimes 
anger  over  the  student  demonstrations 
and  the  mockery  of  draft  cards  which 
has  been  so  much  in  the  news  of  late. 
I  could  not  help  but  wonder  what 
our  enemies  must  think,  let  alone  what 
our  friends  wonder  when  they  learn  of 
these  outrageous  misuses  of  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  citizenship. 

Of  course,  I  attempted  to  explain  that 
these  vulgar  and  sickeningly  unpatriotic 
gestures  were  the  rare  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule  among  our  youth  and  on 
our  campuses.  I  still  believe  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  minimize  the  dam¬ 
age  and  misunderstandings  that  these 
wanton  acts  provoke. 

The  magnitude  of  our  effort  in  help¬ 
ing  the  South  Vietnamese  achieve  both 
military  and  political  stability  is  truly 
impressive.  American  ingenuity  is  being 
demonstrated  every  day  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  airfields,  ports,  communications 
networks,  and  the  coordination  of  all 
these  factors  in  a  manner  which  will  in¬ 
spire  confidence  and  create  the  neces¬ 
sary  morale  to  sustain  the  people  of  that 
troubled  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
performance  of  our  allies  in  this  fight 
has  so  far  been  disappointing,  but  I  hope' 
that  in  due  time  they  will  be  inspired, 
as  were  all  of  us  on  this  visit,  with /the 
example  of  the  South  Korean  nation, 
which  sent  a  division,  including  marines, 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  plans  to/step  up 
its  fighting  personnel  there  /to  20,000 
men.  / 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
each  day  brings  additional  strength  to 
our  resolve  to  strive  toward  an  honor¬ 
able  peace  without  wakening  our  de¬ 
termination  to  disoourage  aggression. 
As  a  result  of  this /(rip,  I  am  convinced 
more  than  ever  before  that  our  active 
presence  in  southeast  Asia  is  the  only 
acceptable  course,  and  the  correct  one 
for  this  Nation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
/he  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 


S.  337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F.  F.  Hlntze; 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parlde 
Marchesan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guiller¬ 
mo  Castrillo  (Fernandez); 

S.  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.  Wohlmuth;  and 

S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Keene  (Yasuo  Tsukikawa) . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  concurred  in  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  13 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  168)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
increases  in  the  rates  of  disability  com¬ 
pensation,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and  11  to  the 
bill,  and  that  the  House  concurred  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  5, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12  to  the  bill,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  concurred  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  227)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  the  chil/ 
dren  of  certain  veterans  who  served  An 
the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  September  16, 
1940,  to  benefit  under  the  war  oilmans 
educational  assistance  program,  arid  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  theNsenate  numbered  2  to /he  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  ha(i  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  Concurrence  of 
the  Senate :  \  / 

H.R.  5493.  An\ct  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of /America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  eaclCdny  in  Lexington,  Mass.; 
and 

H.R.  6568.  An  apt  to\amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  dirty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  pahn-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  the/efrom,  and  for  otjier  purposes. 


Thfe  following  bills  were  ealsh  read 
twjce  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated:  \ 

'  H.R.  5493.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 'flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  flown 
for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Lexington,  Masses 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
cl'  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  have  technical  amendments 
at  the  desk.  I  have  cleared  them  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 


Page  32,  line  4,  after  “from”  insert  a 
comma. 

Page  34,  line  12,  strike  out  “(2)”  and  in¬ 
sert  “(3)  ”. 

Page  37,  line  1,  strike  out  “subsection 
(d)(1)(B)”  and  insert  “paragraph  (1)  (B) 
of  this  subsection”. 

Page  37,  line  14,  strike  out  “(2)”. 

Page  39,  line  15,  strike  out  “subsections 
(c)(3)  and  (d)(1)  of  this  section”  and  in¬ 
sert  “subsection  (c)  (3)  and  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection”. 

On  page  46,  line  22,  after  “are  amended” 
insert  “to  read”. 

On  page  49,  line  20,  strike  out  “(3)”. 

On  page  55,  line  4,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  “The  amendments  made  by 
section  9  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  I  am  correct  in  my  under¬ 
standing  that  these  are  technical  amend¬ 
ments  only? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
purely  technical.  They  correct  language 
that  should  be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  474 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  clerk  to  state  an  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk,  but  before  the 
clerk  reads  the  amendment,  let  me  say 
that  substitute  numbers  should  be  in¬ 
serted  at  the  appropriate  places,  because 
the  original  pagination  followed  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
first,  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  not  offered  it  yet.  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  requested  that  his 
amendment  be  read.  The  clerk  had  not 
completed  the  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  suspended 
while  the  yeas  and  nays  are  asked  for, 
and  then  that  the  amendment  be  read  in 
full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  . 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  may  be  ordered  even  though 
the  amendment  has  not  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  reading  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Dotjglas,  which  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  48,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  ‘IMPORT  FEES 

“  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  as  a  condition  for  importing  sugar 
into  the  United  States  under  this  Act  from 
any  foreign  country,  an  import  fee,  com¬ 
puted  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) ,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  person 
applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  re¬ 
lease  of  such  sugar.  Payment  of  such  fee 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  This  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  apply  to  sugar  imported 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  or  from 
any  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(other  than  any  possession,  protectorate,  or 
dependency  of  France  or  the  United  King¬ 
dom)  . 

“  ‘(b)  The  import  fee  under  subsection  (a) 
-with  respect  to  any  suger  imported  into  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  shall  be  an 
amount  (computed  on  a  per  pound,  raw 
value  basis)  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  domestic  price  for  raw  suger  on  the  date 
of  importation  exceeds  the  higher  of — 

“  ‘(1)  the  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar 
on  the  date  of  importation  (determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  adjusted  for  freight  to 
New  York,  insurance,  and  customs  duties 
imposed  by  the  United  States) ,  or 

“  ‘  (2)  the  average  world  market  price  for 
raw  sugar  during  the  15-year  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  of  importation  (determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  insurance,  and  customs  duties  and  im¬ 
port  taxes  imposed  by  the  United  States) . 

“  ‘(c)  The  import  fees  received  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  into  a  special  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Fund. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  such  Fund,  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  such  amounts  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  ap¬ 
propriation  Acts.’  ” 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  suggested 
would  not  affect  the  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  programs,  nor  would  it  affect 
the  allocation  and  payment  on  sugar  with 
respect  to  the  Philippines,  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  treaty. 

The  amendment  would  not  impose  an 
import  fee  on  any  sugar  coming  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  French  colonial  possessions 
and  the  British  colonial  possessions;  but 
it  would  impose  an  import  fee  on  sugar 
coming  from  countries  outside  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  on  what  comes  from 
the  British  West  Indies  and  the  French 
West  Indies. 

In  all,  the  amendment  would  impose 
import  fees  on  471,985  tons  allocated  to 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemis¬ 


phere  and  on  the  126,017  tons  allocated 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  and  British 
Honduras. 

The  French  West  Indies  are  included  in 
the  tabulation  under  “French”  and  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  is  a 
printer’s  error.  It  would,  therefore, 
apply  to  approximately  598,000  tons  out 
of  the  total. 

The  amendment  would  levy  this  import 
fee  on  the  difference  between  a  15 -year 
moving  average  of  the  world  price,  which 
would  be  4.22  cents,  plus  the  shipping 
cost  and  insurance  cost  of  about  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  plus  the  tariff  of  five- 
eighths  of  a  cent,  or  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5.3  cents  a  pound. 

The  present  price  is  $6.85,  so  there 
would  be  a  return  of  approximately  one- 
half  cent  a  pound  or  $30  a  ton,  or  on  just 
short  of  600,000  tons,  about  $18  million, 
if  my  arithmetic  is  correct. 

That  money,  of  course,  would  not  be 
appropriated  automatically.  We  have 
no  authority  to  appropriate  it  now,  but 
it  would  go  into  a  fund,  and  we  would 
authorize  appropriations  from  that  fund 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

LATIN  AMERICA  BETTER  OFF  UNDER  AMENDMENT 

I  point  out  that  Latin  America  would 
come  out  much  better  under  the  plan 
which  I  am  suggesting  than  under  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  for  Latin  America  would  re¬ 
ceive  everything  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  get.  The  independent  countries  of 
Latin  America  would  be  receiving  every¬ 
thing  they  would  be  getting  under  the 
administration  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  or 
the  House  bill.  In  addition,  they  would 
be  getting  the  import  fees  collected  from 
sugar  imported  from  outside  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  This  money  would  go  to  the 
common  people  of  Latin  America  instead 
of  to  the  rich  landlords,  as  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 

First,  I  wish  to  take  up  the  question 
as  to  what  economic  responsibility,  if 
any,  in  the  form  of  sugar  subsidies  we 
have  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  know  of  none.  We  as¬ 
sume  no  automatic  military  or  economic 
protection  over  them. 

Australia  is  an  independent  country, 
and  an  extremely  prosperous  country. 
They  do  not  need  aid.  They  would  not 
ask  for  aid.  They  would  be  offended  if 
aid  were  suggested. 

Formosa  is  a  republic,  to  which  we  no 
longer  give  economic  aid. 

South  Africa  is  a  country  to  which  we 
owe  no  obligation.  As  the  great  gold- 
producing  area  of  the  world  it  needs  no 
artificial  stimulants.  I  believe  it  pro¬ 
duces  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  gold 
supply  of  the  world.  It  has  enough  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  buy  materials  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

With  respect  to  India,  I  have  always 
supported  aid  to  India.  I  believe  that  I 
was  the  first  Senator  to  come  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Senator  Humphrey  over  a  decade 
ago  when  he  began  his  campaign  first,  to 
give  wheat  to  India,  and  then,  when  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  that,  to  sell 
wheat  to  India  in  soft  currency  terms. 
That  is  putting  food  in  the  mouths  of 
Indians. 

But  this  proposal  would  take  nutri¬ 


ment  away  from  the  mouths  of  Indian 
children.  It  calls  on  India  to  export 
sugar  and  deprives  its  own  people  of 
sugar.  It  may  be  too  much  sugar. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  one  cause  for 
American  obesity.  But  the  Indians  are 
not  troubled,  or  very  few  of  them  are 
troubled,  with  obesity.  They  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  malnutrition  and  they  need  ail 
the  calories  they  can  get  from  the  sugar 
which  we  would  take  away  from  them. 

We  would  be  taking  away  nourishment 
of  sugar  from  the  mouths  of  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  in  order  to  put  money  in  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  Indian  landlords. 

As  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  are  al¬ 
lotted  35,489  tons,  I  believe  Senator  Ful- 
bright  is  quite  correct  when  he  says  that 
all  the  sugar  in  the  Fiji  Islands  is  owned 
by  one  big  Australian  company. 

There  are  the  Mauritius  with  about 
15,000  tons.  I  am  told  we  have  a  track¬ 
ing  station  there.  We  can  buy  sugar 
from  them  but  buy  it  at  the  15 -year- 
average  world  price. 

WHY  HELP  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA? 

Then,  there  is  Southern  Rhodesia, 
which  is  down  for  6,000  tons.  Earlier  to¬ 
day  I  mentioned  the  fact,  which  is  known 
to  all,  that  Southern  Rhodesia  is  in  a 
critical  period  in  which  the  white  su¬ 
premacy  government  representing  some 
250,000  white  settlers  in  Rhodesia  is 
threatening  to  secede  from  the  British 
Empire.  The  British  Government  is  car¬ 
rying  out  the  policy  previously  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Tory  government,  name¬ 
ly,  that  they  will  resist  with  all  methods 
short  of  physical  force  the  declaration 
of  independence  and  in  effect  will  apply 
economic  sanctions  to  Rhodesia  if  they 
carry  through  this  program. 

In  the  United  Nations  a  few  days  ago, 
Ambassador  Goldberg  proposed  that  we 
should  condemn  Rhodesia  if  it  attempted 
to  secede  from  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Goldberg  clearly  foresaw  the  possible  in¬ 
flammatory  effects  of  such  a  secession, 
the  aim  of  which  would  be  to  impose 
the  white  rule  of  250,000  white  people 
upon  4  million  blacks,  for  an  indefinite 
future,  which  might  touch  off  a  racial 
struggle  through  all  of  Africa,  including 
South  Africa  and  the  new  black  republics 
of  Central  Africa. 

I  believe  Ambassador  Goldberg’s  po¬ 
sition  is  correct.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
United  Nations,  by  a  vote  of  107  to  2,  ap¬ 
proved  the  resolution.  I  was  cheered  also 
by  the  fact  that  press  dispatches  from 
London  indicated  that  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  alining  itself  with  the  British 
Government  in  its  opposition  to  Rhode¬ 
sian  secession.  There  is  the  possibility 
that,  faced  with  British  opposition,  faced 
with  the  United  Nations  opposition,  and 
faced  with  the  American  opposition,  Mr. 
Smith  will  have  second  thoughts  and  that 
his  white  supremacy  party  will  not  force 
secession. 

They  are  going  through  a  period  of 
agonizing  reappraisal,  so  to  speak,  in 
Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  and  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  that  country. 

We  say  to  them:  “Enter  into  the 
charmed  circle.  We  will  give  you  6,000 
tons  of  sugar  with  a  subsidy,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  of  $72  a  ton,  and,  on  present 
figures,  of  $430,000.” 
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Instead  of  invoking  sanctions,  we 
would  be  giving  them  bonuses.  That  is 
hardly  the  way  to  establish  unity  in 
foreign  policy.  This  is  what  I  call  schiz¬ 
ophrenic  foreign  policy.  It  is  like  the 
character  in  Stephen  Leacock’s  novel 
who  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all 
directions. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  should  be  included;  nor  Swaziland. 

I  am  told  that  the  Senate  has  restored 
the  allotment  to  the  Malagasy  Republic, 
because  of  certain  strategic  benefits 
which  we  derive  from  that  country. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  take  the  sugar 
away  from  them.  I  am  merely  propos¬ 
ing  that  they  have  it  at  a  moving  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  15  years,  giving  them  the 
bonus  of  $25  or  $30  a  ton,  instead  of  $72 
a  ton. 


That  is  all  that  is  involved.  They  can 
sell  their  sugar  for  more  than  they  can 
get  now.  They  can  sell  their  sugar  for 
what  they  can  get,  or  almost  as  much  as 
they  can  get,  under  the  French  system. 

RETAIN  BONUS  FOR  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  pay 
bonuses  to  countries  outside  the  Western 
|  Hemisphere.  My  amendment  retains 
the  bonuses  for  countries  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  all  been 
forced  to  think  deeply  about  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  presence  of  Castro. 
I  agree  that  in  the  future  we  probably 
must  prevent  communism  from  getting 
a  foothold  in  Latin  America,  particularly 
from  getting  a  foothold  in  the  Caribbean, 
because  the  experience  we  had  in  Cuba, 
in  the  autumn  of  1962,  has  taught  us  the 
danger  of  any  such  development.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  probably  in  order  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  additional  economic  benefits  to 
those  countries. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  1,788,000 
tons  of  sugar  allocated  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  be  thrown  into  a 
global  pool.  Neither  am  I  proposing 
that  an  import  fee  be  levied  upon  this 
sugar,  although  personally  I  should  like 
to  see  that  done,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
the  funds  thus  collected  really  used  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  However,  I 
have  canvassed  the  Senate  somewhat, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  could  be  carried.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  might  poll  a  substantial 
enough  vote  so  as  to  influence  future 
policy. 

Madam  President,  almost  always  the 
discussion  of  a  sugar  bill  occurs  near  the 
end  of  a  session,  when  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  tired.  They  want 
to  go  home.  They  have  great  pressure  of 
work  in  their  offices.  It  is  hard  to  get 
them  to  come  to  the  Chamber  to  listen 
to  the  debate.  That  has  been  the  usual 
experience.  It  is  the  experience  this 
afternoon.  If  the  vote  on  my  amend¬ 
ment  could  be  postponed  until  tomor¬ 
row,  perhaps  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  form  a  mature  judgment. 
Senators  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  Record— and  I  believe  that 
most  of  them  do  read  the  Record  in  the 
morning.  They  would  understand  the 
issue  somewhat  more  clearly  than  if  they 
were  asked  to  vote  now,  not  having  been 


in  touch  with  what  the  issues  actually 
are. 

I  am  wondering  if  my  good  friend  the 
acting  majority  leader  would  not  agree 
to  a  vote  1  hour  after  the  Senate  con¬ 
venes  tomorrow,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  debate  in  the  intervening  hour 
be  evenly  divided  between  the  pro¬ 
ponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should 
agree  to  that  proposal.  I  have  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
proposal  that  should  be  debated  and 
voted  upon.  Senators  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  sine  die  this  week. 
If  wo  begin  the  consideration  of  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  this  sort,  adjourn  for  the  night, 
and  then  return  tomorrow  in  the  hope 
that  Senators  will  have  read  the  Record, 
my  impression  is  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  Senators  will  have  read  the 
Record  overnight. 

I  should  be  happy  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  and  help  to  obtain  a 
larger  attendance  of  Senators  to  listen 
to  the  Senator’s  argument.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  argument  is  subject  to  a  response, 
and  I  shall  respond  to  it.  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  to  think  that  on  occasion  I  might  be 
even  as  persuasive  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Perhaps  he  would  lose  votes  by 
the  time  Senators  had  heard  my  side  of 
the  argument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  chances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  taking  up  a  bill  and 
debating  it  from  11  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  5  or  6  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
with  no  votes  taking  place,  but  merely 
general  debate — if  we  do  not  try  to  push 
ahead  and  do  business — we  shall  not  be 
able  to  adjourn  Congress  sine  die  this 
week;  we  shall  be  in  session  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  time. 

I  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  observe  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  I  had  been  advised  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  been 
advised  that  a  request  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
want  to  try? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  which  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  reasonable  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  adjourn.  I  am  just  as  desirous  of  ad¬ 
journing  as  is  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

But,  after  all,  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  yesterday.  It 
had  hardly  been  printed  until  11  o’clock 
this  morning,  while  we  have  been  in  ses¬ 
sion.  In  the  interest  of  orderly  proce¬ 
dure  and  of  expediting  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  if  we  could  obtain  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  to  vote  on  the 


Senator’s  amendment  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  move  on  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  and  votes  on  other  amendments, 
after  a  reasonable  discussion  of  each  of 
them,  we  could  perhaps  move  much 
faster  than  we  would  by  trying  to  push 
the  bill  through  tonight.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  could  be  done.  I  believe  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  to  vote  some¬ 
time  tomorrow.  That  would  be  much 
better  all  around.  I  hope  that  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  we 
might  obtain  an  agreement  to  limit  de¬ 
bate  on  each  amendment.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  beginning  when  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow,  assuming  that  it 
convenes  at  9  o’clock,  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  that  the  Senate  vote  at  10 
o’clock.  ' 

Madam  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  permit  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudicing  the  right  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  to  the  floor,  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
starting  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning 
the  debate  on  all  amendments  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  that  the 
debate  on  the  bill  itself  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not 
my  present  intention  to  object,  is  the 
pending  amendment  included  in  the  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  It  would  include  any  amend¬ 
ment  on  which  the  Senate  would  vote. 
It  would  be  our  intention  to  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  be 
perfectly  certain  that  I  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  Would  this 
request  refer  only  to  amendments  al¬ 
ready  introduced,  or  are  we  free  to  in¬ 
troduce  amendments  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  free  to  introduce  all  the  amendments 
he  wants  to  introduce  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  be  very  frank.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  go  along  with  the  proposed 
agreement.  However,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  I 
may  find  myself  in  a  position  in  which, 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  time,  I  may 
have  to  introduce  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  not  find  that  to  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do,  too.  However,  if 
I  do  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
what  I  think  is  the  public  interest,  I 
want  to  be  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  Senator  would  have  that  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
think  that  the  request  should  provide  for 
perhaps  30  minutes  for  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  very 
few  Senators  present  at  that  time  of  the 
morning.  The  hour  of  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning  was  set  as  a  special  favor  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff]  who  has  a  speech  that  will 
take  perhaps  45  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  left  unclear 
whether  the  1-hour  limitation  would  be 
applicable  not  only  to  the  pending 
amendments,  but  also  to  any  new  amend¬ 
ments  that  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  apply  to  all 
amendments.  It  was  on  that  condition 
that  I  consented  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  at  least  un¬ 
clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  different. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  Record 
will  show  that  the  Senator’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  language  used  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  let  the  Record 
speak  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  effective  at  10  o’clock  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  October  20,  1965,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11135, 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  op¬ 
position  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]:  Provided,  That 
the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 


from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

ARGUMENTS  for  amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  which  is  now  pending 
is  a  very  modest  one.  It  would  save,  at 
a  minimum,  $25  a  ton  on  approximately 
600,000  tons,  or  approximately  $15  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  or  possibly  $30  a  ton  for  a 
total  of  $18  million.  It  would  use  these 
additional  funds  for  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  Latin  America.  It  would 
strengthen  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
But  it  would  deprive  the  countries  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  this  un¬ 
earned  bonus. 

SENATE  BILL  HURTS  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  about 
the  French  West  Indies,  which  are 
scheduled  to  receive,  under  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill,  a  quota  for  ap¬ 
proximately  43,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  to 
receive  this  big  bonus  on  all  of  it.  , 

The  amounts  paid  to  the  planters  in 
these  areas  will  be  claims  of  the  French 
Government  upon  the  United  States. 
We  know  very  well  what  General  de 
Gaulle  will  do.  He  will  demand  that  the 
claims  be  paid  in  gold.  The  inclusion  of 
the  French  West  Indies  would  worsen 
our  balance-of -payments  position  and 
adversely  affect  the  gold  flow. 

Also  the  bill  would  include  the  British 
West  Indies.  The  British  West  Indies, 
like  the  French  West  Indies,  are  included 
in  the  separate  sugar  plans  of  their  re¬ 
spective  countries.  They  also  receive  a 
bonus  price  on  the  sugar  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  purchase  from  them. 
Great  Britain  and  France  do  not  give 
such  bonuses  to  countries  which  are  not 
colonial  possessions  or  inside  their  re¬ 
spective  spheres  of  influence.  So,  in 
effect,  the  Finance  Committee,  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are  proposing  that  we  give 
large  bonuses  to  the  planters  in  these 
colonies,  which  bonuses  are  not  recipro¬ 
cated  by  the  arrangements  of  those  colo¬ 
nies,  or  the  mother  countries,  and  which 
are  already  the  responsibility  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  respectively.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Englishman  or  French¬ 
man  can  legitimately  object  to  this 
provision. 

This  is  only  a  modest  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  attempting  to  prune  the  para¬ 
sitic  arrangements  which  have  fastened 
themselves  around  the  sugar  program. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing  which  we  could  make  if  we  applied 
the  domestic  price  strictly  to  all  the  2,- 
260,000  tons  imported  from  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  as  well.  It  is 
only  about  one-fourth  of  that  program. 
However,  it  is  a  beginning.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prune  our  responsibilities  to 
our  areas  of  greatest  need. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will 
read  today’s  debate  before  a  vote  is  had 
tomorrow.  Unlike  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  have 
greater  faith  in  the  reading  habits  of  our 
colleagues  than  he  has.  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Senators  read 
the  Record. 
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I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
has  cast  aspersions  upon  the  reading 
habits  of  our  colleagues. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  previously 
tried  to  defend  the  lawyers  and  lobbyists 
and  said  that  I  was  maligning  their  char¬ 
acter  because  they  were  receiving  checks 
from  the  planters  in  foreign  countries. 

I  had  no  such  intention.  However,  I 
rise  to  defend  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  reflection  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  we  do  not  read  the 
Record.  I  say  that  is  a  libel  on  the  good 
name  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  unworthy  of 
the  great  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is 
now  the  acting  majority  leader.  I 
helped  to  elect  him  as  majority  whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  if  I  said  it,  it  was  an  honest 
statement,  it  was  no  effort  to  malign 
anybody.  I  suppose  it  was  probably 
gaged  by  some  of  the  experiences  of 
this  Senator  in  the  Senate.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
were  holding  the  floor  for  about  3  days 
hand-running  against  a  bill  we  thought 
wras  a  very  bad  bill.  One  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  colleagues,  who  at  that  time  was 
majority  leader,  said,  in  response  to  my 
point  that  we  were  making  a  wonderful 
record,  “Senators  seldom  ever  read  the 
Record.  About  the  only  time  Senators 
read  the  Record,”  he  said  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  “is  to  review  their  own  remarks.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  making  matters  worse  in 
trying  to  extricate  himself  from  his  base 
slander  on  the  Senate.  He  is  dragging 
in  a  former  majority  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  impugning  not  merely  the  pres¬ 
ent  Senate,  but  past  Senates.  I  beg  my 
colleague  not  to  indulge  in  such  com¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  dislike  to  damage  one  of 
our  favorite  myths,  which  has  existed 
so  long  in  this  body.  I  was  merely 
judging  the  Senate  by  myself. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  believe  it. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
himself  injustice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suppose  the 
Senator  is  judging  the  Senate  by  him¬ 
self.  The  Senator  tells  me  that  he  reads 
the  Record  religiously,  and  never  misses 
an  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  religiously,  but 
continuously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  stand  cor¬ 
rected.  But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  I  was  in  error  in  saying  that 
practically  all  Senators  read  that  which 
appeared  in  yesterday’s  Record,  I  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  Senate.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
in  error,  and  if  I  was  in  error  it  was 
merely  in  telling  the  truth  as  the  good 
Lord  gave  me  light  to  see  it.  Had  I 
known  myself  to  be  in  error,  I  should  not 
have  said  that  to  the  Senator.  As  I  re¬ 
call,  when  the  matter  came  up,  it  was  a 
matter  of  personal  conversation  between 
the  two  of  us,  and  I  had  not  particularly 
cared  to  destroy  the  myth  that  all  Sen¬ 
ators  read  everything  that  appears  in  the 
Record 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
since  we  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
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orderly  procedure  for  tomorrow — for 
which  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana — I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  in  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  correct  in  his  assumption 
that  Senators  practically  always  read  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  respond  to  the 
Senator’s  argument  and  demonstrate  in 
a  small  way  why  in  my  judgment  the 
Senator  is  erroneous  in  the  position  he 
takes. 

The  Senator  relies  heavily  upon  the 
concept  of  a  world  market  price.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  so-called  world 
price  for  sugar  is  in  fact  a  misnomer.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  the  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  they  will  find  that  each 
year,  throughout  the  world,  about  64 
million  tons  of  sugar  are  produced. 

Of  that  64  million  tons,  48  million  tons 
is  consumed  in  the  country  where  it  is 
produced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Let  us  get  the  figures  straight.  Does  not 
the  Senator’s  total  include  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Beet  sugar  does  not 
enter  into  international  trade  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent.  What  does  enter  into 
international  trade  is  cane  sugar.  So  it 
is  not  6  out  of  64  but  6  out  of  16. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  beet  sugar  is  not  the  48  million 
tons.  Beet  sugar  is  only  a  part  of  the 
48  million  tons  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  large  a  part? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  part. 
Only  a  small  part ;  a  small  amount  from 
France,  a  small  amount  from  Belgium, 
and  some  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  West 
Germany? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
some  beet  production,  not  a  great 
amount. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  interruption  appear  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks,  and  related  to 
my  presentation,  so  that  my  presenta¬ 
tion  may  continue  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  has  been  good, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  have  this  error 
perpetuated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  shall  see 
if  I  am  in  error.  I  do  not  think  I  am. 
I  think  I  am  going  to  prove  the  Senator 
is  in  error. 

Forty-eight  million  tons  of  sugar  is 
consumed  in  the  country  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  that  is  mostly  cane  sugar. 
That  48  million  tons  is  produced  for  pro¬ 
tected  markets,  subsidized  and  protected 
by  the  laws  of  those  countries,  just  as  we 
subsidize  and  protect  our  farmers. 

For  example,  in  this  country,  on  our 
price  for  sugar,  the  subsidy  works  out  to 
6.5  cents.  What  we  are  paying  foreign¬ 
ers  for  this  sugar  is  about  5.7  cents,  about 
eight-tenths  of  a  cent  below  what  we  pay 
our  people  to  sell  their  sugar.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  sugar,  48  million  tons,  is 
produced  by  the  people  who  consume  it. 

Ten  million  tons  of  the  world’s  sugar 
is  traded  under  special  agreements.  One 
of  them  is  the  Sugar  Act  which  we  are 
discussing  now.  Countries  agree  to  sell 
us  sugar,  we  agree  to  buy  sugar,  and  we 
give  them  a  price  we  think  will  permit 


them  to  stay  in  business  and  not  go 
broke.  The  price  which  we  pay  them  is 
about  5.7  cents,  and  our  experts  tell  us 
that  they  cannot  produce  it  any  cheaper 
that  that,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  consis¬ 
tently.  We  do  not  want  them  to  lose 
money  producing  sugar,  because  we  want 
a  dependable,  reliable  source  for  sugar, 
which  will  not  be  cut  off  in  bad  years  or 
when  they  can  sell  it  at  a  higher  price 
somewhere  else  when  sugar  is  scarce. 

That  takes  care  of  10  million  tons. 
The  remaining  6  million  tons  is  what 
the  Senator  would  like  to  regard  as  the 
world  market  for  sugar,  that  is,  the  world 
dumping  ground. 

One-half  of  that,  or  6  million  tons, 
is  produced  in  Communist  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Cuba,  which  is  sugar  produced 
for  dollar  exchange.  Those  Communist 
countries  need  dollar  exchange. 

The  primary  thing  they  would  like  to 
get  in  exchange  for  their  sugar  is  Amer¬ 
ican  spare  parts,  not  manufactured  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  repair  the  American 
machines  and  American  equipment  in 
those  American  refineries  that  they  have 
confiscated  down  there  in  Cuba.  We  do 
not  wish  them  to  have  those  parts.  We 
would  like  to  have  those  things  they 
confiscated  break  down  and  not  be  re¬ 
paired.  We  have  gone  to  some  effort  to 
keep  them  from  getting  the  dollar  ex¬ 
change,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trade 
on  the  other,  through  the  black  market 
or  in  any  other  way,  to  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  spare  parts  to  keep  operating  the 
American  capital  investments  which  they 
confiscated. 

That  leaves  about  3  million  tons  of 
sugar  that  the  Senator  would  like  to 
regard  as  the  world  market.  That  3 
million  tons  is  surplus  sugar.  No  one  has 
a  contract  to  sell  that  sugar,  no  one  has 
a  customer  to  whom  he  can  sell  that 
sugar.  It  is  sugar  without  a  home,  it  is 
fugitive  sugar,  which,  if  a  person  can  sell 
it,  must  be  sold  at  a  loss.  The  world 
market  price  for  sugar  is  about  2  \'2  cents 
a  pound.  This  year  it  has  been  as  low 
as  2  cents  a  pound.  Testimony  before 
our  committee  showed  that  it  costs  many 
a  producer  5  cents  a  pound  to  produce 
it,  even  if  he  operates  in  a  country  like 
the  Dominican  Republic  or  Panama, 
where  costs  should  be  low. 

No  one  will  testify  that  anyone  can 
produce  sugar  and  make  a  profit  at  2 
cents  a  pound.  No  one  will  testify  that 
anyone  can  sell  it  for  2  y2  cents  a  pound 
and  make  a  profit.  That  is  the  world 
price  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  must  protest.  I  am 
not  proposing  that  it  be  sold  at  2  V2  cents 
a  pound,  but  on  a  15 -year  moving  aver¬ 
age,  which  is  approximately  4.2  cents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  retreating  from  his  own  argument. 

So  the  Senator  is  now  surrendering 
when  he  proposes  to  pick  a  price  some¬ 
where  between  the  price  we  would  pay 
and  the  current  world  market  price.  So 
he  compliments  the  Senate  committee  by 
his  amendment  in  suggesting  that  he 
would  not  wish  Latin  people  to  sell  it  at 
the  world  market  price,  because  he 
knows  that  would  be  ridiculous.  He  now 
says  that  the  world  market  price  for  15 
years,  which  is  really  taking  the  world 
market  price  and  advancing  it  by  1  cent. 


The  Senator  says  that  if  we  take  out  the 
15-year  average,  including  those  years 
when  the  price  of  sugar  went  through  the 
sky  under  the  Douglas  amendment,  we 
will  get  a  price  which  is  reasonable.  He 
believes  that  would  be  approximately  cor¬ 
rect,  based  on  his  logic  and  intention. 
He  has  concluded  that  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  sugar. 

Now  that  is  what  the  Senator  thinks. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  his  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  he  will  not  find  a  single  wit¬ 
ness  to  testify — at  least,  I  have  not  found 
anyone  who  will — that  4.2  cents  a  pound 
would  permit  our  trading  partners  in  the 
world  to  make  a  profit. 

This  Nation  does  not  care  to  trade 
with  its  trading  partners  on  a  basis  that 
they  could  not  make  enough  money  to 
pay  for  expenses  except  by  squeezing  the 
lifeblood  out  of  pitiful  peons  working  in 
canefields.  In  trading  with  Cuba,  we 
arrived  at  an  agreement  on  price,  under 
the  Sugar  Act  which  is  now  in  existence. 
That  was  during  the  time  when  Cuba 
was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  everything  it  im¬ 
ported.  That  was  the  time  when  Amer¬ 
icans  used  practically  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  Cuba. 

From  the  time  Cuba  was  taken  over 
by  the  Communists,  we  said  that  we 
would  let  other  friendly  countries  have 
the  same  arrangement  we  had  the  Cuba, 
when  we  felt  a  direct  responsibility  for 
that  country’s  economy. 

Thus,  we  permitted  those  people  to 
trade  for  a  price  which  was  fair  to  us 
and  fair  to  them.  Those  countries  would 
like  to  continue  to  trade  with  us.  They 
like  the  arrangement,  and  we  like  it. 

We  tried  an  import  fee,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated.  It  was  extremely  unpopu¬ 
lar.  The  countries  felt  that  we  were  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  sell  their  sugar  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  helped  to  stabi¬ 
lize  the  price  of  coffee  as  a  result  of  the 
coffee  agreement  for  which  the  Senate 
voted,  although  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  opposed  it.  That  was  to  see  if  the 
countries  could  make  enough  selling  cof¬ 
fee  to  stay  in  business. 

The  President  got  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican  Ambassadors  to  come  to  the  White 
House  to  discuss  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  They  took  beautiful  color  pictures. 
They  talked  about  the  fine  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  Then,  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  we  said  that  we  were  going  to  see  to 
it  that  the  so-called  import  fee  of  the 
Douglas  amendment  was  eliminated. 
The  President  said  this  in  the  speech  he 
made  to  the  Ambassadors,  which  in¬ 
cluded  every  Latin-American  country: 

First,  we  must  maintain  our  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  disastrous  changes  in  the  price  of  these 
basic  commodities  which  are  the  lifeblood 
of  so  many  economies.  We  will  continue, 
as  we  did  conclude  in  London,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Coffee  Agreement  and  to  search 
for  ways  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cocoa.  We 
will  try  to  maintain  regularly  expanded 
markets  for  the  sugar  produced  in  Latin 
America  and  consistent  with  the  CIAP  rec¬ 
ommendations,  I  will  propose  this  afternoon 
that  Congress  eliminate  the  special  import 
fee  on  sugar  so  that  the  fall  price  will  go  to 
Latin  American  producers. 

I  am  sure  that  a  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speech  met  with  a  vast  ovation 
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from  our  partners  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  President  sent 
them  all  a  picture.  Here  is  one  taken  in 
the  flower  garden,  with  the  President 
sitting  with  the  senior  members  of  the 
Latin  American  countries — the  senior 
diplomatic  delegates  here,  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  every  Latin  American 
country  in  the  flower  garden. 

This  document  is  beautifully  printed 
in  gold  leaf,  on  beautiful  white  station¬ 
ery  of  the  finest  quality,  and  inside  are 
the  pictures.  I  am  sure  that  the  Latin 
American  delegates  sent  it  to  every 
friend  they  had  in  Latin  America,  in¬ 
cluding  their  President  and  their  Con¬ 
gress,  saying,  “Look  how  well  I  have 
done  with  the  President.  We  came 
down  and  explained  our  problem  to  him, 
how  badly  we  were  being  treated  under 
the  Douglas  amendment,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  thank  the  merciful  Lord,  is  going 
to  declare  an  end  to  that.  Look  how 
well  the  President  is  going  to  treat  us. 
Look  what  a  fine  job  we  have  done  rep¬ 
resenting  our  country.” 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful 
speech  made  by  the  President,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este, 
where  we  said  we  were  going  to  help 
them  stabilize  the  price  of  their  basic 
commodities,  notwithstanding  the  com¬ 
mitments,  notwithstanding  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  the  President  sent  to  the 
Latin  American  Ambassadors  where  he 
signed  all  these  statements,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  now  suggests  that  we  break 
our  word  and  tell  those  people  that  we 
are  going  to  get  sugar  from  them  at  a 
price  below  their  cost  of  production. 

What  could  be  more  unpopular  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  get  the  OAS 
to  uphold  our  hand  and  work  with  us  as 
a  partner  to  help  solve  the  Communist 
problem  in  Cuba,  and  to  help  keep  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  going  Com¬ 
munist,  and  then  for  Uncle  Sam  to  be 
pictured  around  the  world,  even  by  our 
best  friends  and  our  usual  traditional 
trading  customers,  as  a  sort  of  top- 
hatted,  overnourished,  wealthy  man 
with  a  diamond  stickpin  in  his  tie, 
squeezing  the  lifeblood  out  of  Latin 
American  peons  to  make  them  produce 
and  deliver  sugar  to  him  below  their  cost 
of  living. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  the  most 
unpopular  thing  that  anyone  could 
dream  of.  Yet  the  Senator  suggested 
this  idea  to  Thomas  Mann,  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  served  at 
the  State  Department  Latin  American 
desk  for  a  great  many  years  and  is  a 
State  Department  expert  on  these  mat¬ 
ters.  The  Senator  suggested  that  we 
squeeze  this  money  out  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  and  give  it  back  to  them  as  direct 
aid  to  their  government  under  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress. 

Ambassador  Mann  said: 

Senator,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather 
have  you  take  $60  million  of  aid  away  from 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  countries  than  to 
try  to  pick  up  $30  million  this  way.  I  think 
the  injury  you  would  do  to  the  image  of 
America,  and  to  our  good  will,  the  friends 
you  would  lose  would  be  so  great  and  hurt  us 
so  badly  that  I  would  rather  you  took  the 
$60  million  away  from  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  countries  than  to  make  $30  million  by 
this  scheme. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Senator 
has  finally  seen  the  light.  So,  he  comes 
before  us  now  and  suggests  that  we  no 
longer  do  this  to  our  Latin  American 
partners  but  take  some  other  poor  devil 
and  do  it  to  him.  So,  what  have  we 
to  work  on? 

India  is  a  very  poor  nation.  We  give 
them  a  large  amount  of  foreign  aid,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  many  problems  they  have. 
They  probably  are  ne^r  the  top  of  the 
list  for  aid.  But  when  we  had  a  short¬ 
age  of  sugar,  and  called  on  India  to  sell 
its  sugar  to  us,  India  came  through  and 
delivered  230,000  tons  of  sugar  when  she 
could  have  made  a  better  price  to  some¬ 
one  else.  However,  she  delivered  that 
sugar  to  us. 

So  here  is  a  Senator  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  record  in  voting  against  dis¬ 
crimination  saying  that,  so  far  as  the 
people  in  this  hemisphere  are  concerned, 
let  us  give  them  a  price  that  we  think 
is  fair,  but  so  far  as  the  Indians  are 
concerned,  let  us  take  away  from  them 
the  price  they  would  have  received  if 
they  had  been  able  to  trade  with  us  in 
the  normal  way.  We  are  going  to  pay 
them  less  than  we  pay  the  others. 

The  Senator’s  proposal  would  do  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Sugar  Act,  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  GATT,  in  which  we 
stated  that  we  would  treat  all  favored 
nations  alike;  and  India  is  one  of  them. 
We  would  be  breaking  our  word  under 
GATT,  because  we  would  be  giving  India 
a  low  price  while  a  higher  price  is  paid 
to  the  others. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  nations 
that  the  Senator  from  Minois  would  dis¬ 
criminate  against?  Australia  is  one  of 
them.  We  are  in  a  death  struggle  in 
Vietnam,  trying  to  resist  Communist  ag¬ 
gression.  One  of  the  few  countries  which 
came  to  our  aid  in  that  struggle  over 
there  happens  to  be  Australia.  Australia 
even  sent  troops  there,  to  fight  and  die 
alongside  our  troops.  The  people  who 
would  be  favored  by  the  Senator’s 
amendment  do  not  even  have  any  rep¬ 
resentatives  there,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  be  paying  them  a  better  price 
than  we  pay  to  Australia,  which  happens 
to  be  one  of  our  best  friends. 

The  committee  reduced  the  amount 
that  was  made  available  to  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands.  Those  people  acted  magnificently 
at  a  time  of  sugar  shortage.  They  could 
have  made  more  money  by  selling  sugar 
to  someone  else. 

So  here  are  the  Indians — nobody  could 
be  poorer — and  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  take  away  from  them  to  give  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  am  in  favor  of 
helping  nations  that  are  less  better  off, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  tax  the 
poorest  people  in  the  world  under  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  in  which  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  better  off. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  would  place 
a  tax  on  the  Fiji  Islands  to  help  some¬ 
body  who  may  be  better  off. 

This  amendment  is  a  tax  on  farmers 
and  laborers  of  Africa  and  India  to  bene¬ 
fit  countries  in  Latin  America.  It  is  a 
tax  the  Communists  can  increase  at  any 
time  it  chooses  by  dumping  the  sugar 
on  the  world  market,  thereby  forcing  the 
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world  price  down,  because  the  Commun¬ 
ists  have  the  sugar  available  to  dump. 

The  proposal  would  eliminate  any  in¬ 
centive  a  country  would  have  to  sell  us 
sugar.  This  could  lead  to  instability  of 
our  sugar  supplies  and  could  operate 
contrary  to  the  long-term  interest  of 
our  consumers. 

It  would  not  benefit  consumers  in  this 
country.  Prices  would  not  be  cut  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  recapture.  They  could  well 
go  up  as  instability  of  prices  lead  to 
shortages.  Inasmuch  as  the  money  un¬ 
der  the  Senator’s  proposal  would  go  into 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it  would  not 
benefit  the  taxpayers  or  the  consumers. 

The  amendment  would  make  the 
United  States  the  only  country  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  would 
force  farmers  and  laborers  of  a  large 
part  of  the  world  to  accept  a  distress 
price  for  what  they  sell  us  while  other 
nations  pay  a  premium  for  their  sugar. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
force  planters  in  a  large  part  of  the 
world  to  cut  the  wages  they  pay  their 
laborers  in  the  sugar  fields.  They  would 
have  to  do  this  to  cut  their  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  is  essential  because  the  world 
price  is  below  the  cost  of  production 
four-fifths  of  the  time.  Not  even  a  15- 
year  average  world  price  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production. 

The  arrangement  the  committee  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  was  carefully 
studied  by  the  administration.  It  has 
been  studied  down  through  the  years.  It 
has  been  studied  by  the  industry.  It  is 
an  arrangement  which  is  advantageous 
to  both  sides.  That,  after  all,  is  what 
we  want  to  do.  We  do  not  want  a  deal 
that  is  good  for  us  but  bad  for  the  other 
fellow,  or  vice  versa.  We  should  seek 
an  arrangement  that  is  favorable  to  both 
sides. 

I  would  like  to  put  into  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Cooley  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  John  W. 
McCormack.  He  explains  in  this  letter 
why  he  thought  that  this  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  disastrous.  He 
explains  that  he  thinks  the  proposal  for 
the  import  fee  is  illegal,  immoral,  and 
unsound  economics,  and  why  it  would 
break  faith  with  our  commitments.  He 
mentions  the  fact  that  it  is  opposed  by 
Mr.  Mann.  He  ends  the  letter  with  this 
paragraph: 

This  proposal  for  an  import  fee  on  sugar 
is  illegal,  immoral,  unsound  economics,  an 
insult  to  our  friends  in  Latin  America,  and 
would  result  in  the  eventual  breakdown  of 
our  sugar  program.  I  will  not  introduce  a 
bill  containing  this  proposal  and  if  it  is  ad¬ 
vanced  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  defeat  it  in 
the  committee,  in  the  House,  and  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  .j 

July  19,  1965. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  \ 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  during  our  recent  conversation, 
I  am  outlining  herein  my  position  on  the 
proposed  impart  fee  on  sugar. 
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1.  In  1962,  when  amendment  and  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act  was  under  consideration, 
certain  persons  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Department  of  State  ad¬ 
vocated  a  variable  import  fee  on  all  sugar 
entering  the  United  States,  except  from  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This  fee  would 
have  assessed  against  imported  sugar  the 
full  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  United  States  price — whenever  the  so- 
called  world  price  is  lower — thus  removing 
any  advantage  to  the  exporting  country  of 
filling  its  United  States  quota. 

2.  This  proposal  ignored  not  only  our  pos¬ 
ture  of  friendship  for  the  Latin  American 
countries  which  are  our  chief  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers  but  also  the  basic  principle  which  has 
made  our  Sugar  Act  operate  so  beneficially 
for  30  years — that  the  higher  price  which 
may  usually  (but  not  always)  be  expected 
in  the  United  States  market  is  the  incentive 
which  causes  foreign  suppliers  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  year  in  and  year  out — whether 
world  prices  are  higher  or  lower  than  our 
price — and  assures  U.S.  consumers  of  ample 
supplies  of  sugar  at  stable  and  reasonable 
prices.  If  there  is  no  price  incentive  in 
shipping  to  the  United  States,  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  will  have  no  reason  to  favor  this  mar¬ 
ket  over  any  other. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  persons 
originally  advocating  this  proposal  were  not 
among  the  top  officials  of  either  of  the  De¬ 
partments  involved,  their  views  (for  reasons 
which  have  always  been  a  mystery  to  me) 
became  the  administration’s  position  and 
were  espoused  by  spokesmen  for  both  Depart¬ 
ments  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee. 

4.  The  proposal  was  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
House  upheld  our  position. 

5.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the  advocates 
of  this  variable  import  fee  were  able  to  sell 
a  bill  of  goods  and  in  conference  (in  order 
to  have  any  bill  at  all — which  was  urgently 
needed)  we  were  forced  to  accept  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  this  proposal. 

6.  The  authority  for  this  import  fee  ex¬ 
pired  on  December  31,  1964,  and  we  had 
hoped  that  (since  the  persons  who  had  origi¬ 
nally  advocated  it  had  now  left  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  both  departments)  there  would  be 
no  request  for  its  removal  in  the  bill  which 
the  administration  will  send  up  this  year. 

7.  I  am  now  informed,  however,  that  there 
will  be  such  a  proposal  in  this  bill,  differing 
in  degree  but  not  in  kind  from  that  advanced 
in  1962.  It  would  impose  an  import  fee  of 
one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  and  the  U.S.  price,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
1  cent  per  pound. 

8.  I  wish  to  protest  with  all  the  vigor  at 
my  command  against  adoption  by.  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  position.  It  is  illegal 
and  immoral  and  can  lead  only  to  serious 
deterioration  of  friendly  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  suppliers  and  to  the  eventual 
destruction  of  our  Sugar  Act. 

9.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  This 
was  admitted  by  the  acting  legal  adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  December  30,  1964. 

10.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  establishing  the  basis  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

11.  It  is  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De¬ 
velopment  on  June  16,  1964. 

12.  It  has  been  protested  officially  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  by  the 
sugar-supplying  countries  in  that  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

13.  It  has  been  protested  in  an  official 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  President  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

14.  It  is  opposed  by  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 


and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Latin 
American  relations.  (What  forces  in  the 
State  Department  are  strong  enough  to  pre¬ 
vail  over  Mr.  Mann’s  position?) 

15.  It  would  impose  a  tax  on  a  primary 
export  of  the  countries  we  are  trying  most  to 
help  which  would  have  to  be  compensated 
fully,  I  assume,  by  further  grants-in-aid  out 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

16.  This  proposal  for  an  import  fee  on 
sugar  is  illegal,  immoral,  unsound  economics, 
an  insult  to  our  friends  in  Latin  America, 
and  would  result  in  the  eventual  breakdown 
of  our  sugar  program.  I  will  not  introduce 
a  bill  containing  this  proposal  and  if  it  is 
advanced  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  defeat  it  in 
the  committee,  in  the  House,  and  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  Mr. 
Cooley  said  in  effect  was  that  this 
amendment  could  well  mean  that  we 
would  have  no  sugar  program  at  all. 

I  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  maligned. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  criticisms.  In 
my  judgment  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  has  as  much  right  to  have  his  opinion 
as  does  any  Senator,  whether  he  agrees 
with  it  or  does  not  agree  with  it.  The 
logic  of  the  letter  makes  sense — that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  would  not  help 
the  situation.  It  would  hurt  our  image 
around  the  world.  We  would  be  better 
off  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  we  were 
not  trying  to  force  people  to  sell  sugar, 
or  any  other  commodity  for  that  matter, 
at  less  than  its  cost  of  production.  We 
want  to  proceed  on  a  basis  that  is  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  to  both  sides.  People 
understand  proceeding  on  that  basis. 
We  would  like  to  pursue  a  program 
which  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
ourselves,  our  new  trading  partners,  and 
our  old  trading  partners. 

Furthermore,  we  would  not  want  to 
embarrass  the  President  by  submitting 
a  bill  that  carries  with  it  a  concept  which 
he  thinks  is  wrong  and  which  would  force 
him  to  impose  a  tax  on  people  which  he 
says  he  does  not  want  to  impose.  He  told 
the  people  of  Latin  America  that  he  does 
not  want  a  fee. 

In  addition,  we  are  signatories  to  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  which  provide 
that  we  will  not  discriminate.  All  na¬ 
tions  that  sell  us  sugar  are  to  be  treated 
alike  under  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  of  GATT.  They  should  not  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  They  would  regard 
us  as  a  pretty  poor  trading  partner  and 
a  pretty  poor  partner  in  defense  of  the 
free  world  after  we  had  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  and  did  not  live  up  to  it. 

Those  people  would  feel  they  had  been 
pretty  badly  done  in,  and  for  good  reason. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  sincere.  Down 
through  the  years  he  has  made  speeches 
against  the  sugar  industry  and  sugar 
production.  He  has  argued  that  we 
should  not  produce  sugar  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sugar  industry  at 
all,  it  will  not  be  because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wanted  it  that  way.  For 
a  great  number  of  years,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  argued  that  this  Nation 
should  not  have  a  sugar  industry;  that 
we  should  buy  all  sugar  at  world  market 
prices  from  people  who  can  produce 


sugar  cheaper  than  we  can.  We  heard 
vestiges  of  that  argument  in  his  state¬ 
ment  today. 

The  Senator  has  now  retreated  from 
that  position.  He  now  contends  that 
there  be  an  American  sugar  industry  and 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  produce 
sugar,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

If  the  Senator  had  his  way  there  would 
not  be  a  price  for  sugar  that  any  pro¬ 
ducer  could  count  on  to  permit  him  to 
make  a  living  and  to  pay  his  expenses. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  fought  for 
world  market  prices,  but  nobody  can 
produce  sugar  and  live  on  that  basis. 
They  would  have  to  go  out  of  business 
or  else  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  the  little 
peons  to  produce  the  sugar,  based  on 
the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  Senator 
has  retreated  from  that  position.  We 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  that. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  Senator 
has  retreated  from  that  argument.  He 
now  proposes  that  we  buy  sugar  at  1 
cent  above  the  market  price.  Now,  he 
has  retreated  from  the  dump  market. 

I  cannot  understand  why  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  price  we  pay  our 
allies  around  the  world  should  be  1 
penny  above  the  dump  mai'ket  price. 
One  would  think  that  he  would  look  at 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  production. 

If  we  allow  these  pepole  to  earn  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit,  the 
price  that  we  believe  would  be  right 
would  be  5.7  cents,  which  is  provided  for 
in  the  bill. 

What  do  the  British  think?  They 
have  never  been  known  as  being  too 
generous  as  traders.  Their  price  is 
above  ours.  But  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  the  cost  on  their  market  is  higher 
and  their  price  is  about  the  same  as  ours. 
I  have  never  known  the  British  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  generous  traders.  They  make 
a  fair  deal,  but  they  do  not  give  away 
what  they  do  not  have  to. 

What  about  the  French?  I  understand 
that  that  figure  works  out  to  5.8  cents, 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  ours.  That 
is  how  they  treat  their  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  How 
about  the  French?  They  are  paying 
higher  prices  than  the  United  States  is 
paying  for  sugar. 

The  Russians  have  never  been  known 
as  the  most  generous  souls  on  earth.  As 
much  as  we  decry  the  Communists,  in 
dealing  with  Cuba,  their  price  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  8  cents  a  pound.  But,  when 
there  is  discounted  the  fact  that  Cuba 
was  taking  in  barter  things  from 
Russia  that  she  might  have  bought 
cheaper  in  the  world  market,  our  people 
come  up  with  the  fact  that  the  price  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  6  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  about  5  percent  above  the  price  we 
propose  to  pay  our  trading  customers. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  promised  they  would  pay  Cuba 
what  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  6 
cents  a  pound. 

We  heard  the  discussion  today  with 
regard  to  what  we  would  do  if  Cuba  came 
back  into  the  fold.  Where  would  we  find 
a  market  for  Cuban  sugar?  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  price  that  Com¬ 
munists  pay  for  it,  which  is  above  the 
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price  that  the  Senator  would  have  us  pay, 
would  put  us  in  a  bad  light,  making  us 
the  only  major  power  having  people  sell 
sugar  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Senate  committee  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  wanted  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  House  rejected  it  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  margin  after  they  had  heard  it 
discussed.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
heard  these  proposals.  They  rejected 
them  by  a  considerable  margin.  I  believe 
the  Senate  would  not  depart  from  a  trade 
pattern  which  is  good  in  dealing  with 
nations. 

Something  has  been  said  about  sugar 
prices.  Mr.  President,  every  great  nation 
protects  itself  on  its  sugar  and  seeks  to 
guarantee  its  source  of  supply  and  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  producing  itself. 

When  one  looks  at  the  price  people 
pay  for  sugar  in  the  world  the  U.S.  price 
is  not  out  of  line.  In  fact,  it  is  less 
than  that  of  a  great  number  of  coun¬ 
tries.  The  current  price  which  the 
housewife  is  paying  for  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  11.6  cents  a  pound.  In 
West  Germany  the  price  is  14  cents  a 
pound.  West  Germany  has  not  been 
known  as  a  generous  trader.  In  Japan 
the  price  is  14.2  cents  per  pound.  In 
France  the  price  is  12.6  cents  a  pound. 
In  Itlay,  the  price  is  16  cents  a  pound. 
In  Holland,  the  price  is  14  cents  a  pound. 
In  Yugoslavia,  the  price  is  13.3  cents  a 
pound.  In  Belgium,  the  price  is  13.9 
cents  a  pound.  In  Sweden,  the  price  is 
15  cents  a  pound.  In  Switzerland,  the 
price  is  13.4  cents  a  pound. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Senator  may 
think  that  the  housewife  is  very  much 
upset  about  paying  11.6  cents  a  pound 
retail,  the  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  enjoyed  a  very  stable  price  on  sugar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table 
XV  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Table  XV. — Retail  price  of  sugar  for  selected 

countries  arranged  in  descending  order  of 

total  sugar  consumption,  Jan.  1,  1961-65 


[U.S.  cents  per  pound] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

United  States  . . 

11.9 

11.6 

11.8 

14.1 

11.6 

United  Kingdom . 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

11. 1 

11.1 

Brazil-  .  _  — . 

4.5 

5.0 

5.0 

6. 1 

6.1 

India _  _ 

10.6 

10.0 

10.2 

11.6 

(0 

West  Germany _ 

12.9 

14.0 

13.9 

14.1 

14.0 

Japan . . 

18.7 

18.4 

18.7 

22.0 

14.2 

France _ _ 

10.5 

11.8 

12.3 

12.6 

12.6 

Italy _ _ — - 

15.4 

15.0 

14.9 

15.6 

16.0 

Mexico . 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

Poland _ _  _ 

13.5 

13.5 

13.5 

14.6 

0) 

Canada. 

9.6 

9.0 

10.3 

17.9 

8.8 

Netherlands.. . . 

11.7 

12.2 

13.7 

13.9 

14.0 

South  Africa _ ... 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Australia _ 

9.3 

9.3 

10.3 

10.3 

10.2 

Yugoslavia . . 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

25.4 

13.3 

Belgium . . . 

13.0 

14.1 

12.7 

12.  5 

13.9 

I'akistan _ _ 

17.0 

14.1 

15.3 

17.1 

18.0 

Sweden _ 

12.6 

12.  2 

13.7 

20.2 

15.0 

Hungary _ 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

20.2 

0) 

Peru  _  ...... 

2.8 

3.7 

3.7 

5.1 

5.8 

Switzerland . . 

9. 1 

8.6 

8.8 

12.7 

11.2 

China . . . . 

9.1 

10.0 

12.3 

13.4 

13.4 

Simple  average.. 

11.8 

11.8 

j  12.2 

13.8 

11.8 

1  Not  available. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  although  one  may  feel  that  the 
price  of  sugar  could  be  less — and  I  doubt 
that  it  could  be — I  believe  everyone  will 


agree  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  stable  price 
for  sugar.  If  one  looks  at  the  chart  to 
which  I  have  referred,  he  will  notice 
that  the  price  for  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  been  very  stable. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  time  when  the 
price  began  to  get  out  of  line  was  when 
this  Nation  started  the  global  quota  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  began  to  depart  from 
the  dependable  supply  arrangement  un¬ 
der  which  we  paid  a  price  at  which  sugar 
could  be  produced. 

In  that  period  we  find  that  we  paid 
as  much  as  14.1  cents  a  pound,  during 
the  shortage  period,  a  price  that  the 
housewife  resented. 

We  can  guarantee  a  stable  price  and  a 
reasonable  price,  and  we  can  have  good 
trading  relations  with  all  the  world  un¬ 
der  the  arrangement  we  have  had. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment — and,  of  course,  experience  has 
proved  it — than  under  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  that  have  been  made.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  follow  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  what 
seems  on  the  surface  to  be  a  powerful 
argument.  But  if  one  examines  it 
closely,  he  will  find  that  it  consists  of 
sophism  upon  sophism  and,  I  believe, 
certain  alleged  facts  which  are  not  in 
reality  true. 

FIGURES  MISLEADING 

Let  me  take  up  his  first  point,  that  the 
cane  sugar  which  is  traded  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  supply  of  sugar  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  traded.  He  gives  a  figure  of 
64  million  tons  of  sugar  produced  in  the 
world,  of  which  he  states  that  48  million 
tons  are  consumed  in  countries  where 
the  sugar  is  produced,  10  million  tons  are 
traded  under  special  agreements,  and  6 
million  tons  are  sold  in  the  so-called  free 
market  for  sugar,  to  which  he  attaches 
the  opprobrious  term  of  “dumping 
ground”  or  “distress  sugar  market.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  I 
first  interrogated  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  he  admitted  that  almost  all 
of  the  48  million  tons  of  sugar  consumed 
in  the  countries  where  it  was  produced 
was  beet  sugar.  Then  he  withdrew  from 
that  and  said  it  was  almost  all  cane 
sugar. 

I  think  that  a  review,  country  by 
country,  will  reveal  that  it  is  almost  all 
beet  sugar.  Great  Britain  is  certainly 
one  of  the  countries.  Great  Britain  does 
not  produce  a  pound  of  cane  sugar  so 
far  as  I  know.  It  is  all  beet  sugar,  and 
sugar  that  is  imported.  It  might  be 
sugar  that  is  traded  under  special  agree¬ 
ments,  and  I  think  probably  is,  but  it  is 
not  sugar  that  is  consumed  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  it  is  produced. 

The  British  workman  likes  sugar  in 
his  tea  and  sugar  in  his  cakes,  and  that 
sugar  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
cane,  because  beet  sugar  is  seldom  ex¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  con¬ 
tend  that  there  is  any  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  merely  say¬ 
ing  that  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  calls  dumping  ground  sugar,  what  I 
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call  world  market  sugar,  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  that  which  is  internation¬ 
ally  traded  than  the  Senator  has  as¬ 
sumed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  not  contending  that 
there  is  any  real  difference  between  cane 
sugar  and  beet  sugar — I  contend  that 
one  cannot  tell  the  difference;  if  one 
has  two  sugar  bowls  in  front  of  him,  he 
cannot  tell  the  difference — what  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make  what  the  division 
is? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  very  adroit.  I  am  trying  to 
prove  that  sugar  which  is  internationally 
traded,  which  is  really  world  market 
sugar,  is  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the 
total  supply  that  is  internationally 
traded  than  the  Senator  would  say;  and 
that  the  48  million  tons  is  primarily  beet 
sugar  produced  at  higher  costs,  with  a 
series  of  protective  tariffs,  which  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  consumed  at  home,  but  not 
exported  abroad.  It  is  not  cane  sugar  at 
all. 

I  know  something  about  the  sugar  pol¬ 
icy  of  Bismarck. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen¬ 
ator  tell  me  what  conceivable  difference 
that  makes.  One  cannot  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  beet  sugar  and  cane 
sugar.  He  will  pay  the  same  price  for 
either  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
have  a  little  patience,  which  I  know  is  a 
little  difficult  to  come  by  at  a  quarter  to 
6  in  the  evening,  I  will  make  this  state¬ 
ment:  The  German  people  like  sugar. 
They  get  it  primarily  from  beets,  the 
cultivation  of  which  Bismarck  encour¬ 
aged  back  in  the  days  of  the  old  German 
empire. 

Most  of  the  48  million  tons  is  highly 
protected,  high-cost  beet  sugar.  The 
sugar  that  is  internationally  traded  is  not 
the  64  million  tons,  but  the  16  million 
tons,  10  under  “special  agreements,”  and 
6  in  the  free  market.  So  instead  of  its 
being  only  10  percent  of  the  total  world 
trade  in  sugar,  it  is  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  trade  in  international 
sugar.  Therefore,  it  is  not  merely  a 
small  remnant  or  a  leftover;  it  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  world  traded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  telling  us  what  is  the  world 
production  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain.  Since  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  an  expert,  will  he  tell  us? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  yield,  I  contend  that  it  does  not 
make  the  least  bit  of  difference;  but  since 
the  Senator  proposes  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  the 
two  kinds,  would  he  mind  telling  us  how 
much  beet  sugar  there  is?  He  gave  an 
overall  figure  on  sugar  production.  How 
much  of  it  is  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  guilty 
of  such  false  logic  as  to  include  any 
highly  protected  beet  sugar  in  the  total 
volume  of  world  trade,  so  I  did  not  look 
up  the  figures  on  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sending 
for  the  figures  now. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  table,  as 
to  which  he  made  his  speech,  I  do  not 
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know  why  he  would  want  to  discuss  it, 
unless  he  had  his  figures  together. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment  contains  such  an  obvious  fallacy 
that  I  could  not  help  commenting  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  look  at  the  chart?  It  shows  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  millions  of  tons. 
Forty-eight  million  tons  were  consumed 
in  countries  where  produced.  I  did  not 
say  it  was  traded  on  the  international 
market. 

The  next  two  words  are  “Protected 
Markets.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  beet 
sugar  markets. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Also  cane 
sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  much. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  be  surprised  how  much  there  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  cane  sugar 
is  grown  in  Italy?  How  mu-h  is  grown 
in  Great  Britain?  How  much  is  grown 
in  Germany?  How  much  is  grown  in 
Scandinavia? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  answer 
is  “none.” 

How  much  is  grown  in  India? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  the  sugar 
that  is  consumed  in  India  is  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  proposes  to  take  some  of  the 
sugar  that  is  grown  in  India  out  of  the 
mouths  of  Indian  children  and  put  it  in 
the  stomachs  of  Americans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  India  wants  to  trade  its  sugar  for 
protein  foods.  So  far  as  those  people 
are  concerned,  it  is  sugar  which  could  be 
sold,  but  most  of  it  is  consumed  at  home. 

How  much  sugar  is  produced  in  Argen¬ 
tina?  Argentina  produces  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  and  consumes  a  large 
amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  beet 
sugar  is  grown  in  Pueblo,  Colo.? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  desires  to  know  how  much  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  whole  State  of  Colorado, 
the  figure  is  much  larger. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  own  chart.  He  can 
develop  its  meaning;  I  am  not  required 
to  interpret  it  for  him.  If  he  has  any 
doubt  about  his  figures,  let  him  explain 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  explain  to  me  what 
difference  there  is  between  beet  sugar 
and  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  terms  of  chemical 
substance,  not  much.  However,  concern¬ 
ing  the  proportion  that  the  sugar  freely 
traded  on  the  world  market  forms,  the 
total  sugar  on  the  world  market  is  not 
six  sixty-fourths.  It  is  six-sixteenths,  or 
approximately  40  percent,  and  not 
slightly  less  than  10  percent.  That 
makes  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we 
produce  both  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  this 
country.  We  sell  both  beet  and  cane 
sugar  at  the  same  price.  If  one  were  to 
put  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  in  front 
of  me,  I  would  not  know  one  from  the 
other. 


There  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
differential,  but  no  longer. 

WEATHER  BROUGHT  HIGH  PRICES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  first 
sophism  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  shall  take  up  an¬ 
other,  which  concerns  whether  the  global 
quota  system  further  increased  the  sugar 
prices  in  1963  and  1964.  We  developed 
that  point  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  happened  was  that  there  was  a 
bad  beet  sugar  crop  in  France  and  West 
Germany  because  of  the  weather.  There 
was  therefore  a  demand  for  cane  sugar 
from  the  tropics.  That  raised  the  price. 
It  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
import  fee  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  may 
suggest  it,  but  he  cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  it  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  listened  to  too  many  fairy 
tales. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
told  by  people  who  possess  knowledge  of 
the  situation. 

Furthermore,  under  the  global  quota 
that  the  Senator  advocated,  and  that  I 
voted  for  at  the  time,  people  felt  they 
would  not  get  more,  selling  sugar  to  us 
than  they  would  in  selling  it  to  anyone 
else.  Others  who  were  firmly  committed 
to  selling  our  sugar  in  our  country  quit 
selling  it  at  a  price  that  might  be  less 
than  they  might  get  from  somebody  else, 
because  they  saw  the  world  market  price 
skyrocketing.  They  felt  that  they  did 
not  owe  us  anything,  and  they  did  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  state  another 
sophism? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
did  not  prove  that  to  be  a  sophism,  unless 
he  is  going  to  be  his  own  judge. 

HFADS  I  WIN - TAILS  YOU  LOSE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  unless  I  follow 
the  practice  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  who  applauds  his  own  points. 

The  supporters  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  attack  the  idea  of  a  world 
market  price  when  it  is  below  the  Amer¬ 
ican  price,  but,  oh,  how  happy  they  are 
when  it  is  above  the  American  price,  as 
it  has  been  on  a  few  occasions.  How 
happy  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  when,  for  a  brief  time,  world 
prices  were  above  American  prices.  How 
happy  they  were  in  1963  and  1964,  when 
world  prices  were  above  American  prices. 

They  only  want  to  play  a  “heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose”  game  when  the  world 
price  is  below  the  American  price.  But, 
when  the  world  price  is  above  the  Amer¬ 
ican  price,  they  demand  the  world  price. 
In  other  words,  it  is  “heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose”  with  the  foreign  sugar  planters 
and  their  American  exponents. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
when  the  world  price  went  far  above 
the  American  price,  I  was  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  sat  there  and  demanded  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tell  me,  if  they  were  going 


to  sign  the  contract  to  buy  the  sugar  at 
a  certain  price  from  those  people,  why 
they  did  not  write  a  provision  into  the 
contract  to  the  effect  that  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  would  agree  to  deliver  the  sugar. 

I  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  have  a  con¬ 
tract  of  that  sort,  agreeing  to  buy  sugar, 
when  the  other  man  could  not  agree  to 
sell  it. 

The  Senator  will  notice  that  we  have 
the  Long  amendment  in  the  bill.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  amendment,  to  provide  that 
when  we  agree  to  buy  sugar,  the  other 
fellow  would  agree  to  deliver  it.  The 
Senator  voted  for  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  that  the  for¬ 
eign  sugar  producer  accepted  that  when 
the  world  price  was  above  the  American 
price.  I  did  not  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  thought  so.  I  did  not 
necessarily  include  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  among  the  exponents  of  the 
foreign  sugar  producers. 

I  made  that  language  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  so  that  it  would  not  bruise  the 
sensibilities  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  sounded 
as  though  the  Senator  included  me  in 
his  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  include  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  However,  I  did 
include  some  of  his  allies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a 
bilateral  contract  to  the  effect  that  we 
agree  to  buy  and  the  other  fellow  agrees 
to  sell.  We  will  agree  on  what  the  price 
will  be,  and  no  mater  what  the  world 
market  price  will  be,  that  is  all  they 
will  get. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  now  proceed  to 
the  fourth  sophism? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  this  bill  has  been 
amended  with  that  in  mind. 

PROPOSING  REASONABLE  STABLE  PRICE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  fourth  sophism  of  the  Sena- 
•  tor  from  Louisiana.  He  said  that  my 
price  would  not  be  a  stable  price.  I 
point  out  that  what  I  propose  now  is  that 
they  get  a  15-year  yearly  average.  What 
could  be  more  stable  than  that?  It 
would  still  take  account  of  supply  and 
relative  demand. 

I  would  establish  an  extremely  stable 
price.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  have  a  high  price,  probably  stable, 
but  high.  I  want  it  to  be  stable  and  fair, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  it 
to  be  stable  and  excessive. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Assuming 
that  the  people  cannot  produce  the  sugar 
for  the  price  that  the  Senator  proposes 
and  they  go  out  of  business  and  sugar 
becomes  in  short  supply,  what  makes  the 
Senator  think  that  the  Nation  can  get 
this  sugar  at  any  price  except  the  kind 
of  extortion  price  that  we  had  to  pay  back 
in  1964? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  very  easy  to  cry 
“wolf.”  I  should  like  to  know  what  price 
the  various  delegates  to  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  were  advocating.  Is  it  not  true 
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that  some  people  proposed  a  price  of  4  or 
4 cents? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that.  Secretary  Mann  said 
that,  from  the  best  information  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  it  looks  as  though  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  would  be  about  5  cents, 
and  6  cents  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  horseback 
opinion,  not  based  upon  any  statistical 
study  of  cost.  Which  firm  can  we  look 
to?  Which  types  of  plantations?  Which 
types  of  sugar  grinding  mills? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  as¬ 
sume  that  we  would  have  to  look  at  the 
production  situation  in  more  than  one  or 
two  places.  We  could  not  accept  those 
which  are  not  sufficient.  I  hope  to  see 
some  of  the  market  afforded  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  Their  sufficiency  is 
not  as  great  now  as  it  was  last  year. 
However,  they  may  be  able  to  improve 
it.  I  should  like  to  let  them  have  a  profit 
also,  in  addition  to  their  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

ONE-WAY  ARGUMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  come  to  the 
fifth  sophism  of  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana,  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  GATT  agreement  because  we  would 
be  paying  different  prices  to  different 
producers.  We  would  be  paying  6.8  cents 
to  the  Latin  American  producers,  and 
only  5.3  cents  to  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Senator 
wishes  that  the  countries  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  come  up  in 
price.  He  would  not  bring  the  prices  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  down  to  that 
of  the  other  countries.  The  Senator  in¬ 
sists  on  bringing  the  price  of  the  other 
countries  up  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
price  of  6.8  cents. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  my  distinguished 
friend  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
and  put  through  the  automobile  treaty 
with  Canada.  Under  the  automobile 
treaty,  Canada  takes  our  automobiles  and 
gives  up  a  tariff,  although  she  would  not 
give  up  a  tariff  on  the  automobiles  from 
any  countries.  We  take  our  automobile 
parts  from  Canada  and  do  not  impose 
a  tariff  on  them.  It  is  a  tariff  situation 
mutually  confined  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  moreover  is  confined  to 
identical  manufacturers  on  both  sides  of 
the  line.  It  is  a  clear  violation  of  GATT. 
However,  my  dear  friend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  stood  here  and  defended 
it.  GATT  is  appealed  to  when  it  means 
more  money  for  foreign  producers.  The 
GATT  agreement  is  violated  when  the 
Senator  wants  to  have  it  serve  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  and  his  supporters  at 
that  particular  time  had  a  great  deal  of 
say  about  a  little  technical  violation  of 
GATT.  That  is  all  that  would  have  been. 
We  knew  that  we  could  get  the  parties 
involved  to  agree  to  it.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  discrimination  against  a 
great  number  of  countries  with  whom  we 
had  actually  made  commitments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  technical  violation. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Our  State 
Department  says  it  is  only  technical. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  They  can  produce  any  argu¬ 
ment  they  want,  to  justify  any  course 
that  they  take.  They  could  have  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  north  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  they  will  say,  “Oh, 
it  blew  from  the  south.”  They  produce 
arguments  in  great  profusion  to  justify 
policies  which  they  have  already  decided 
upon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prove  that  nobody  had  been 
injured;  and  people  can  certainly  show 
injury  if  we  adopt  the  Senator’s  argu¬ 
ment. 

BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  DISCRIMINATE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  British  and  the 
French  do  not  abide  by  GATT,  either, 
because  they  purchase  from  their  colo¬ 
nial  possessions  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  purchase  from  the  world  market. 

So  why  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  insist  on  hauling  Britain  and 
France  into  GATT,  instead  of  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  be  hauled  into 
GATT?  The  argument  of  the  Senator 
will  be  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
the  British  and  the  French. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  concede  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  more  a  violation 
than  was  the  automobile  agreement,  and 
no  more  a  violation  than  the  British 
and  the  French  are  committing,  without 
being  hauled  before  GATT. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  find,  if  he  studies  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  are  not  in  violation  of 
it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  British  say. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  believe 
he  will  find  they  do  not  violate  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  in  one 
breath  accuses  me  of  trying  to  take  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  from  the  peons  of  Latin 
America,  and  on  the  other  hand,  argues 
that  in  the  amendment  I  have  proposed, 
Latin  America  is  going  to  get  precisely 
what  it  would  obtain  under  his  bill. 

But  it  is  going  to  get  something  more: 
it  will  get  an  earmarked  fund  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  on  the  import  fees 
collected  from  sugar  derived  from  out- 
nomic  resources  from  the  peons  of  Latin 
America  more.  But  instead  of  limiting 
it  to  the  big  planters  who  are  now  the 
favorites  of  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
we  are  going  to  try  to  build  up  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  save 
something  for  the  poor  people  of  Latin 
America.  There  has  been  a  degenera¬ 
tion  of  American  policy  in  its  attitude 
toward  Latin  American  in  the  last  9 
months. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Latin 
American  governments  are  not  as  back¬ 
ward  as  they  once  were?  A  number  of 
those  governments  have  passed  laws  re¬ 


quiring  sugar  producers  to  share  profits 
with  their  workers.  Other  countries 
have  instituted  minimum  wages,  which 
compel  the  producer  to  increase  the  price 
at  which  he  was  selling.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  have  passed  very  liberal  social 
security  laws  and  other  liberal  benefits, 
as  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  na¬ 
tion  can  relate  many  of  its  problems  to 
the  high  cost  of  production  which  fol¬ 
lowed  higher  wages  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  greater  benefits  for  workers 
and  employees  of  the  sugar  companies. 
It  was  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Cabral  government  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  higher  costs  and  some  of  the  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  which  accompanied  those  higher 
costs  that,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
caused  the  downfall  of  that  government. 
Under  the  Bosch  government,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  many  of  the  benefits  were 
voted  in,  and  when  the  successor  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  the  cost  down  from  11 
cents  to  around  6  cents  a  pound,  his 
efforts  were  so  unpopular  that  he  was 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  friend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  in  the  statement 
which  he  has  circulated  on  the  desks  of 
all  the  Senators,  says  the  adoption  of  the 
import  fees  “would  make  us  what  the 
Communists  around  the  world  have  pic¬ 
tured  us  to  be  in  their  cartoons;  A  fat, 
rich  imperialist,  wearing  a  tophat, 
squeezing  the  life  blood  out  of  starving 
peons.” 

I  point  out  that  under  the  proposal 
which  I  have  submitted,  the  wealthy  in 
Latin  America  would  still  get  their 
ounces  or  their  quarts  or  their  gallons  of 
blood  that  the  Senator  would  give  them, 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  something  more 
for  the  common  people — $20  million  a 
year,  roughly,  for  the  common  people, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That 
is  sharing  the  wealth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  the  way  he  would 
obtain  this  wealth  sharing  is  by  squeez¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  poor  Indians,  squeezing 
it  out  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  squeez¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  the 
South  Africans — those  poor  Negroes 
down  there  in  South  Africa — and  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  Latin  Americans,  many  of 
whom  are  better  off  than  they? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  Latin  America, 
only  a  very  few  drops  would  fall  from  the 
mouth  from  Dives  into  the  mouth  of 
Lazarus.  In  Latin  America,  most  of 
those  gains  would  be  kept  by  the  wealthy 
planters  and  used  for  their  own  luxuries, 
in  many  cases  sent  abroad  and  deposited 
in  Swiss  banks.  The  poor  would  never 
see  it. 

The  Senator  has  never  believed  in  the 
trickle-down  theory  so  far  as  this  coun¬ 
try  is  concerned.  But  now  he  is  saying 
that  the  way  to  help  the  poor  abroad  is 
to  gorge  the  rich  abroad,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  disgorge  some  of  it  and 
give  it  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  is  about  20  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times  in  the  arguments  he  is 
making.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  Senator 
put  into  the  Record  the  subsidies  paid  to 
the  Hawaiian  planters.  The  fact  is  that 
the  planters  do  not  get  those  subsidies. 
The  ILU,  that  powerful  international 
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union,  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  those 
people.  Some  of  the  producers  are  not 
|  even  making  a  profit,  while  the  laborers 
receive  $24  a  day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Latin  American 
workers  do  not  receive  $24  a  day.  The 
!  people  who  have  been  in.  Latin  America 
j  indicate  they  get  somewhere  between  80 
cents  and  a  dollar  a  day,  at  the  peak  of 
i  the  cutting  season. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  they 
would  not  be  getting  that  much,  had  the 
Senator  been  able  to  prevail  with  his  full 
program  to  cut  the  price  even  those  na¬ 
tions  are  getting  for  their  sugar.  Those 
i  countries  have  passed  laws  and  are  pass¬ 
ing  laws  now,  to  provide  higher  minimum 
wages,  profit-sharing  arrangements,  and 
various  other  proposals  to  assure  those 
laboring  people  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  see 
to  it  that  the  business  people  in  Latin 
America  pay  their  laboring  people  a 
decent  wage  for  their  labor,  unless  we 
hold  the  price  high  enough  so  that  those 
people  can  make  enough  money  to  pay 
the  labor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  even  true 
in  a  free  society.  It  is  much  less  true  in 
a  society  where  control  of  the  rights  of 
the  working  people  is  exercised  by  the 
planter  aristocracy. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
there  is  no  further  need  for  the  Alliance 
for  Frogress,  that  everything  is  marvel¬ 
ous  in  Latin  America,  that  we  should 
enrich  the  wealthy  and  they  will  pass  the 
money  on  to  the  poor.  He  is  saying  that 
the  rich  are  so  benevolent  that  they  will 
do  that. 

It  is  like  the  argument  of  the  old 
British  colonials,  and  like  the  argument 
of  the  rich  Latin  Americans,  who  gamble 
great  sums  of  money  on  the  R’viera  in 
places  like  Monte  Carlo,  and  then  say 
how  good  they  are  to  the  peons  back 
home. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  those 
people  are  so  powerful  that  they  can  ex¬ 
ploit  their  laboring  people,  they  must  be 
in  the  position  of  controlling  those  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  if  those  governments  are 
that  corrupt — and  I  do  not  believe  they 
are — then  the  Senator  is  making  a  bad 
i  mistake  in  paying  any  money  to  those 
governments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
join  me,  we  will  do  exactly  that.  It  is 
because  of  the  Senator’s  intransigence 
that  we  are  not  able  to  do  it.  I  am  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  little  money  for  the  poor  in 
Latin  America.  The  Senator  and  the 
great  forces  behind  him  are  saying  they 
are  not  willing  to  show  any  mercy  to 
these  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  must  realize  that  if  the 
planters  in  any  country  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  are  so  powerful  that  they  are  able  to 
live  in  the  lap  of  luxury - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  they  do,  of 
course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  make 
these  fantastic  profits,  and  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  share  their  earnings  and  profits 
with  their  workers,  that  situation  can  be 
the  result  only  of  the  tremendous  power 
I  and  control  they  have  over  their  govern¬ 
ments. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Through  the  mili¬ 
tary  ;  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  gov¬ 
ernments  have  the  power  to  pass  laws 
to  provide  a  minimum  wage,  to  provide 
for  a  profit-sharing  arrangement,  and 
for  taxing  profits.  If  a  government  were 
so  corrupt - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  corrupt,  but  self¬ 
ish. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  they  are 
so  selfish  and  greedy  that  they  have  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
the  Senator  is  making  a  mistake  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  we  pay  any  money  to  those 
governments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  apply 
the  fee  to  all  sugar  importers.  However, 
I  have  canvassed  the  Senate,  and  I  find 
that  I  cannot  get  very  far  with  such  a 
proposal.  Therefore,  I  am  taking  this 
mild  step. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  not  gotten  very  far  with  that  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senator  started  about  17 
years  ago  by  trying  to  put  the  Louisiana 
sug2r  farmers  out  of  business. 

We  were  to  go  out  of  business,  and 
after  we  went  out  of  business  presumably 
we  would  have  bought  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  would  have 
been  able  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  least,  we 
are  willing  now  for  the  Larin  American 
countries  to  obtain  a  price  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  earn  a  living,  but  now  the 
Senator  is  proposing  that  we  take  other 
people  who  were  friendly,  helpful,  and 
loyal  to  us  in  times  when  we  called  upon 
them  to  sell  us  sugar,  and  make  them  set¬ 
tle  for  a  price  less  than  their  cost  of 
production. 

I  submit  that  in  a  great  many  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  be  applicable,  he  would  be  taxing 
some  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  world 
such  as  the  Indians  and  the  Africans,  in 
order  to  benefit  Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  mak¬ 
ing  quite  a  series  of  assumptions.  He  is 
assuming  that  the  import  fees  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  and 
not  out  of  the  swollen  income  of  the 
wealthy.  It  would  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
was  in  the  committee  room  when  I 
asked  a  witness  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  if  the  Department  was 
going  to  require  these  people  to  sell  for 
a  still  lower  price,  below  their  price  of 
production,  and  if  they  cut  their  price 
below  the  price  of  production  where 
would  the  cut  be  taken  from?  His  testi¬ 
mony  was  that  the  only  place  would  be 
to  take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  by  reducing  their  wages. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Take  it  out  of  the 
profits.  Take  it  out  of  the  rents.  The 
Senator  made  the  statement  that  this 
was  immoral.  What  were  the  other  ad¬ 
jectives? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not  say 
it  was  immoral.  Representative  Cooley 
wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  said  it  was 
immoral.  I  said  that  it  would  break  our 
word. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  implied 
that  the  State  Department  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  State 
Department  is  opposed  to  it. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  SHIFTED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  last  December  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  in  favor  of  it  and  remained 
in  favor  of  it  until  this  summer.  The 
State  Department  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  also  in  favor  of  it.  When  I  devised 
my  plan  of  import  fees,  I  consulted  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State.  They  helped  me 
work  out  the  details.  They  were  for  the 
plan  as  late  as  last  December.  It  was  not 
immoral  then.  It  was  not  a  violation  of 
international  agreements  then.  No;  that 
was  their  plan  then.  But,  something 
happened. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  what  happened 
was  that  Thomas  Mann  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  he  has  always 
been  opposed  to  the  plan.  He  has  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  the  plan.  He  helped 
defeat  it  in  1961.  He  was  not  around  in 
1962.  But  we  passed  it  in  1962  with  the 
help  of  the  State  Department.  It  was 
upheld  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  State 
Department  wanted  it  passed  then. 
There  was  an  uproar  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  I  remember.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  nature  of  that  uproar  except  to  say 
that  it  met  with  great  opposition  from 
tho  planters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  helped  to 
pass  the  plan  which  the  Senate  put  into 
effect.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  did  not 
work  out  the  way  we  believed  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  work  out.  In  my  judgment,  it 
created  a  great  deal  of  ill  will  in  Latin 
American  countries.  They  wished  very 
much  to  be  relieved  of  the  import  fee. 
Here  is  the  document  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  went  on  record  against  im¬ 
port  fees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  ill  will  came 
from  the  big  planters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  created 
ill  wi’l  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  ill  will  came 
from  those  who,  in  general,  come  to  this 
country  as  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
representing  their  countries.  They  are 
the  ones  who  give  the  cocktail  parties, 
and  so  on.  They  are  the  ones  who  wear 
the  long  tail  coats  and  the  striped  trou¬ 
sers  and  call  upon  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  “budd’es”  of  our 
Foreign  Service  officers.  They  wield 
great  influence.  In  spite  of  all  that,  the 
State  Department  held  strong  until  this 
summer. 

Mr.  T  ONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  regret  that  Representative 
Cooley  must  be  held  up  to  censure  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  this  bill  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  held  him 
up  to  censure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Drew  Pear¬ 
son — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  like  Mr.  Pearson, 
but  Mr.  Pearson  and  I  are  not  in  part¬ 
nership. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  said  that  the  man  should  be  cen¬ 
sured.  Many  persons  have  criticized 
him  viciously.  A  popular  cartoonist  has 
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drawn  some  of  the  most  horrible  car¬ 
toons  depicting  corruption  about  him, 
just  by  doing  what  that  man  thought  he 
should  do.  I  think  he  is  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator  is 
getting  out  his  “crying  towel.”  He  is 
weeping  into  the  “crying  towel”  because 
he  says  there  are  persons  libeling  Mr. 
Cooley. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  all  know 
that  every  Washington  lawyer,  even 
though  he  is  completely  legitimate  in 
every  way  and  has  never  been  known  to 
engage  in  any  improper  practice  what¬ 
ever,  when  he  represents  his  clients,  is 
sometimes  held  up  to  opprobrium  and 
scorn.  Then,  some  of  us,  because  we  rep¬ 
resent  States  which  produce  sugar  have 
felt  some  of  the  offshoot  of  that  kind  of 
criticism.  However,  I  regret  to  say  that 
now,  even  the  President,  in  addition  to 
these  fine  Ambassadors,  have  to  be  placed 
in  the  light  that  even  they  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  people  they  represent.  I  would 
hope  that  some  day  we  could  look  upon 
this  kind  of  legislation  as  being  just  what 
it  is - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  vital  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  steal  from  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senator 
takes  that  attitude. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  take  the  at¬ 
titude  that  price  supports  on  corn  are 
a  steal  from  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not, 
either.  I  think  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  help  the  honest  farmer  try  to 
make  an  honest  living. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  take  the  at¬ 
titude  that  price  supports  for  wheat  are 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  never  have 
taken  the  attitude  that  the  minimum 
wage  law  is  a  steal  from  the  American 
consumer  on  the  theory  that  he  might 
get  things  a  little  cheaper  if  labor 
worked  for  reduced  wages. 

I  am  pained  to  hear  anyone  suggest 
that  when  a  Senator  stands  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  tries  to  see  that  his 
sugarcane  farmers  and  his  sugarcane 
mills  operate  at  a  price  which  will  permit 
them  to  stay  in  business,  they  are  steal¬ 
ing  from  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President — Mr. 
President - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  about 
the  high  interest  rates  that  benefit  the 
high  money  market  in  the  North? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  the  words  “steal  from 
the  American  consumer,”  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  instead,  “legal  purloining  of  mone¬ 
tary  purchasing  power  from  the  indi¬ 
gent.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  leave  it  the  way  it  is.  Let  me 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  that 
I  do  not  know  why,  when  someone  comes 
from  a  State  which  produces  oil,  he  has 
to  be  placed  in  the  category  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  do  something  criminal  or 
corrupt  simply  because  he  tries  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  legitimate  interests  of  his  people. 
Why  should  anyone  representing  a  State 
which  produces  sugar,  cotton,  or  any 


other  commodity  for  that  matter,  be  held 
up  as  being  something  evil?  The  Sena¬ 
tor  does  a  magnificent  job  representing 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  people  of  his 
State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator  is 
crying  over  the  much  abused  oil  industry, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  handker¬ 
chief  into  which  he  can  shed  his  tears. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
lines  from  Alice  in  Wonderland: 

“I  weep  for  you,”  the  Walrus  said: 

“I  deeply  sympathize,” 

With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 
Those  of  the  largest  size, 

Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  profits  of  the  oil  industry 
are  less  than  the  average  of  those  for 
all  manufacturers.  That  is  certainly  true 
of  .the  domestic  oil  industry.  That  is  a 
very  much  misunderstood  fact. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  because 
it  does  not  pay  as  much  taxes  as  it 
should,  the  oil  industry  is  a  highway 
robber.  The  fact  is  that  the  oil  industry 
pays  more  taxes  than  do  other  industries, 
on  the  average.  The  oil  industry  pays  a 
great  deal  more  of  local,  State,  and  prop¬ 
erty  taxes,  than  does  average,  overall 
industry.  When  one  takes  all  those  fac¬ 
tors  into  account,  the  oil  industry  is  a 
far  heavier  taxpayer. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  opposes  the 
domestic’ sugar  industry.  I  fear  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  little  success  in  that  op¬ 
position  has  led  him  to  make  his  present 
proposal.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
proceed  to  squeeze  the  life  blood  out  of 
the  Indians,  the  Fiji  Islanders,  the  Ne¬ 
groes — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  offer  the  Senator  a 
second  handkerchief. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (continuing) . 
In  order  to  take  care  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  If  we  want  to  help  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  let  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  do  it.  We  can  afford  foreign  aid,  but 
the  Indians  cannot  afford  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  made 
me  several  gifts  of  handkerchiefs.  I  do 
not  need  the  gifts.  I  probably  could  do 
without  them  better  than  he.  Instead 
of  taking  this  money  away  from  the 
starving  Hindus,  the  Fiji  Islanders,  the 
Mozambiques,  and  other  African  people, 
the  Senator  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  take  these  gifts  and  send  them  to 
India,  the  people  who  would  be  further 
impoverished  as  a  result  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  has  gone  on  long  enough. 
Every  time  I  show  up  one  of  the  soph¬ 
isms  of  the  Senator,  he  slides  off  to 
another  subject  and  ranges  all  over  the 
world,  and  he  has  accomplished  what 
my  friend  may  have  wanted  to  do  in  the 
first  place,  namely,  to  get  the  Record 
so  cluttered  up  so  that  no  Senator  will 
be  able  to  get  any  sense  out  of  it  and 
will  miss  the  strong  logical  argument 
which  I  have  made.  So  I  postpone  this 
discussion  until  tomox*row. 

Very  large  amounts  of  money  are  at 
stake.  We  entered  into  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment,  which  will  mean  a  cost  of  tens  of 


millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  will  have 
the  sugar  agreement,  costing  many  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  been 
warned  that  a  cocoa  agreement  is  com¬ 
ing.  The  burden  of  supporting  the  food 
prices  of  the  world  is  too  much  for  the 
United  States  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  started  to  take  note  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  speech  by  saying  that  the  Senator 
was  so  generous  in  yielding  to  me  that 
I  do  not  think  I  would  be  justified  in 
discussing  the  matter  more  than  a  few 
additional  minutes. 

I  believe  I  started  by  saying  that  the 
world  market  that  the  Senator  talks 
about  is  not  really  only  6  million  tons, 
but  the  world  market  amounts  to  58 
million  tons,  which  is  produced  and 
sold  under  the  laws  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  which  produce  it  and  under  inter¬ 
national  arrangements,  such  as  our  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  such  as  the  British, 
French,  and  Russian  arrangements.  So 
the  price  is  represented  by  the  58  million 
tons  paid  for  by  consumers  all  over  the 
world,  and  not  by  the  6  million  tons  of 
dumping  ground  sugar  that  is  properly 
the  world  price  for  sugar. 

If  one  looks  at  the  prices  that  the 
different  nations  that  are  large  import¬ 
ing  nations  pay  for  sugar,  the  price  is 
in  line  with  what  this  country  pays. 

When  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sug¬ 
gested  that  beet  sugar  had  something 
to  do  with  the  matter,  I  say  he  was 
moving  from  sophistry  to  sophistry.  He 
was  not  discussing  the  issue.  Some 
farmers  cannot  produce  cane  sugar,  but 
they  can  produce  beet  sugar,  and  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced 
in  this  country. 

So  while  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said  that  I  moved  from  sophistry  to 
sophistry,  it  seems  to  me  he  moved  from 
fallacy  to  fallacy. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  make  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  suggested  that  the  global 
price  system  would  produce  a  higher 
price.  It  is  basic  to  the  law  of  econom¬ 
ics — and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  an 
eminent  economist;  he  was  a  professor 
of  economics;  it  would  be  sophomore  eco¬ 
nomics,  or  freshman  economics  at  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  University — that  if  someone 
tries  to  buy  something  at  a  very  low  price, 
he  cannot  expect  the  person  producing 
that  product  to  continue  to  produce  it. 
When  that  producer  stops  producing  it, 
the  supply  becomes  scarcer.  When  the 
supply  becomes  scarce,  the  price  goes 
up.  If  the  people  cannot  get  enough  of 
that  product,  the  price  skyrockets.  That 
is  what  happened  when  we  had  a  scarce 
supply  before.  It  was  not  because  of  the 
price  so  much  as  the  conditions  of  weath¬ 
er  and  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
sugar  crop  in  Cuba.  They  were  the  main 
factors  for  the  scarcity. 

But  people  will  not  produce  sugar  if 
they  are  not  paid  a  price  that  makes  it 
worthwhile.  I  have  known  of  producers 
who  have  had  their  people  plow  up  the 
remaining  stalks  in  the  ground,  which 
could  have  produced  two  or  three  more 
times,  simply  because  there  was  no 
reasonable  price  and  they  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit.  I  have  known  of  people 
who  could  have  had  two  or  three  more 
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harvests  out  of  the  same  seeds,  but  they 
simply  plowed  them  up.  They  did  not 
want  to  get  into  that  production  again. 

That  is  what  would  happen  if  we 
forced  our  trading  partners  to  sell  us 
sugar  below  the  cost  of  production. 


Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Tower 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CHANGE  OP  CONFEREE— SHIPPING 
.ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consen^  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  be  substituted  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  CoWado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
as  a  conferee  on  S.  2418. 

The  PRESIDING\OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  NICKEL 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  a  message  ftom  the 
House  on  H.R.  10305  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laidNae- 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  t\e 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  it 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10305)  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  disposal,  without  regard  to 
the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period, 
of  approximately  124,200,000  pounds  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Tower 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  QUANTITIES 
OF  ZINC  FROM  EITHER  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  STOCKPILE  OR  THE  SUP¬ 
PLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE,  OR  BO'] 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  a  messag^irom 
the  House  of  Representatives  announc¬ 
ing  its  disagreement  to  the  aipendment 
of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  9047. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives/announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R]  9047)  to  author¬ 
ize  the  release  of  certain  quantities  of 
zinc  from  either  the  national  stockpile 
or  the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both, 
and  requesting/a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the/ disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment, 
agree  to/the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  9onferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
e  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
■Siding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Syming- 
>n,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 


STATUS  OF  H.R.  7502  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  CASUALTY  LOSSES 
ARISING  AS  A  RESULT  OF  MAJOR 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  if  I 
made  a  statement  as  to  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  status  of  H.R.  7502.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  this  bill  dealt  only  with 
the  treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses 
arising  as  a  result  of  major  disasters. 
Generally,  the  House  bill  applied  to  tax¬ 
able  years  ending  after  November  30, 
1964,  in  order  to  be  sure  and  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  certain  floods  and  storms  in 
the  Northwest  occurring  in  December  of 
1964.  In  one  minor  area  where  this  bill 
gave  a  more  limited  rule  than  under 
present  law,  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  amendment  be  applicable  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  mack 
no  change  in  this  bill  as  passed  by  Uie 
House,  but  has  added  a  series  of  o£ner 
^amendments  to  the  bill.  At  the/time 
re  committee  tentatively  addeta  these 
provisions,  we  thought  that  it  ivould  be 
possible  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
this  year.  However,  due  to  Problems  we 
have  n&d  with  the  Dirkseiyamendment, 
No.  426\  relating  to  consolidated  re¬ 
turns,  thX  committee  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  completion  of  itsmction  on  this  bill 
until  early  next  year.  This  was  done 
without  prejuoice/coward  those  provi¬ 
sions  which  had  sflready  been  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  may  still 
be  adopted  by-  the\ommittee. 

The  committee  alko  decided  that  in 
taking  this/4ction  the  fact  that  final  ac¬ 
tion  woulfl  not  be  taken  an  this  bill  until 
next  year  would  not  affect  the  effective 
dates  of  amendments  already  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  committee  '^his  year. 
The  committee  is  often  reluctant  to 
ajfopt  retroactive  provisions  and^ad  we 
lerely  postponed  the  action  on  the  bill 
r  until  next  year,  some  might  have  arWed 
that  provisions  which  applied  in  1965, 
for  example,  were  retroactive.  The  poii 
is,  however,  that  had  we  been  able  to'' 
complete  our  action  this  year  as  initially 
contemplated,  such  amendments  would 
not  have  been  retroactive. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  I  sum¬ 
marized  my  understanding  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  dates  of  the  principal  provisions 
tentatively  added  to  this  bill  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  purposes  of  record. 

One  provision  added  by  the  committee 
to  this  bill  dealt  with  recoveries  of  for¬ 
eign  expropriation  losses.  The  effective 
date  for  this  provision  in  most  cases 
is  for  recoveries  in  taxable  years  begin¬ 
ning  after  December  31,  1964.  However, 
one  aspect  of  this  provision  dealt  with 
the  restoration  of  value  of  certain  se¬ 
curities.  This  is  the  new  section  80 
wrhich  would  be  added  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  amendment  is 
made  effective  for  taxable  years  begin¬ 
ning  after  December  31,  1965. 

A  second  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  relates  to  the  deductibility  of 


assessments  by  soil  and  water  conserva 
tion  districts.  This  provision,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  applies  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  31,  1963.  It  alsef  ap¬ 
plies  to  assessment  payments  made  after 
December  31,  1960,  and  before/January 
1,  1964,  if  these  assessments  could  have 
been  paid  in  a  series  of  payments  after 
December  31,  1963,  but  oipy  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  so  payable. 

A  third  amendment  added  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  enlarges  the  limitation  on  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit.  The  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  provides  that  instead  of 
$25,000  plus  25  percent  of  tax  liability 
in  excess  of  that  amount,  the  new  limit 
is  to  be  $25,000  plus  50  percent  of  the 
tax  liability/in  excess  of  that  amount. 
In  addition;  the  amendment  extends  the 
period  oyer  which  the  unused  credit  may 
be  carried  forward  by  regulated  trans¬ 
portation  companies  from  5  years  to  7 
years.  The  50-percent  limit  is  to  apply 
wffn  respect  to  computations  made  in 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
lary  1,  1965.  The  amendment  applying 
with  respect  to  the  investment  credit 
carryovers  will  apply  to  computations 
made  in  1965  and  subsequent  years  even 
though  the  carryovers  of  unused  credits 
may  have  arisen  in  the  years  1962,  1963, 
or  1964.  A  special  provision  is  also  in¬ 
serted  which  has  the  effect  of  providing 
that  the  50-percent  limitation  and  the 
25 -percent  limitation  will  be  prorated 
where  the  taxpayer’s  fiscal  year  straddles 
the  January  1, 1965,  date. 

A  fourth  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  enables  universities  to  treat 
for  tax  purposes,  as  if  they  were  qualified 
plans,  certain  unfunded  retirement  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  employees  where  speci¬ 
fied  conditions  are  met.  This  affects  the 
status  of  these  plans  for  income,  estate, 
and  gift  tax  purposes.  This  amendment 
also  makes  sure  that  the  20-percent  limit 
in  present  law  applicable  in  the  case  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  take  into  ac¬ 
count  all  of  the  pension  payments  which 
may  be  paid  to  a  teacher  or  professor 
and  not  merely  the  funded  portion.  The 
income  tax  amendments  made  insofar 
as  they  provide  more  liberal  treatment 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1964.  Insofar  as  they  re¬ 
strict  present  law,  the  income  tax  amend¬ 
ments  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
ifter  December  31,  1965.  The  estate  tax 
arucndment  applies  to  estates  of  dece- 
deiHs  dying  after  December  31,  1964,  and 
the  gift  tax  amendments  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  calendar  years  after  1964. 

A  fifthXfimendment  added  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  aihends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  to  change  the  fraud  pen¬ 
alty  under  this  estate  tax  provision  from 
“50  percent  ofNthe  tax’’  to  “50  percent 
of  the  deficiencV’  This  will  apply  to 
all  estates  which  Were  open  in  August  of 
1965. 

The  sixth  amendnknt  added  by  the 
committee  provides  that  distributions 
made  by  a  subchapter\S  corporation 
within  3  Vz  months  after  the  close  of  the 
corporation’s  taxable  year\are  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  distributed 
on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  ye4r.  This 
is  designed  to  eliminate  the  “bunching” 
of  income  in  a  single  year.  This  amend¬ 
ment  applies  with  respect  to  all  qis- 
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tributions  made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  It  also  applies 
on  V  elective  basis  with  respect  to  dis¬ 
tributions  made  on  or  after  January  1, 
1965.  gome  consideration  was  also  being 
given  to\applying  this  to  certain  earlier 
years.  \ 

A  seventh  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  also  relates  to  subchapter  S 
corporations.  In  general  terms,  it  pre¬ 
vents  a  corporation  from  electing  sub¬ 
chapter  S  treatment  for  1  year,  making 
a  capital  gains  distribution  in  that  year, 
and  then  reverting  irixthe  following  year 
to  ordinary  corporatextreatment.  Un¬ 
der  specified  conditions\it  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
at  both  the  corporate  arid  individual 
level.  The  amendments  ma^e  by  this 
provision  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of\enact- 
ment  of  this  bill. 

An  eighth  amendment  added  bjXthe 
committee  provides  that  certain  pro¬ 
prietorships  and  partnerships  electing 
to  be  treated  like  corporations  can  sub- ' 
sequently  actually  become  corporations 
without  the  payment  of  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  appreciation  in  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  without  payment  of  a  tax  on 
the  accumulated  earnings.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  subchapter  R  of  the  code 
which  provides  this  treatment  is  to  be  re¬ 
pealed.  The  provision  for  converting 
one  of  these  pai'tnerships  or  proprietor¬ 


ships  to  a  corporation  is  to  be  effective 
with  respect  to  transactions  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  re¬ 
peal  of  subchapter  R  is  to  be  effective  on 
January  1,  1969. 

A  ninth  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  provides  that  income  derived 
from  tangible  personal  property  arising 
from  the  creative  efforts  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  involved  is  to  be  treated  as 
earned  income  for  purposes  of  the  self- 
employed  retirement  provision  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  H.R.  10.  This 
amendment  is  to  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1964. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
convening  tomorrow  and  immediately 
after  the  prayer  the  time  up  until  9:15 
a.m.  be  allocated  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  the 
statements  made  therein  be  limited  to  3 
vminutes;  that  at  9:15  a.m.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  be  recognized  and  that  the  time  up 
to  19:00  a.m.  be  allocated  to  the  junioj 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rii 
coff]  ;\nd  that  at  10  a.m.  the  time  liolit- 
ation  on\he  sugar  bill  previously  agreed 
upon  commence  to  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /Without 
objection,  it  is\go  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana. 


Mr.  President,  will 
I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  D 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMOK 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mans  'and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  i  ittee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  autho:  to  meet 

during  the  session  of  tl  late  to¬ 
morrow. 


ORDER  OF  .BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAN SFIEL^.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  discussion  and  the  vote 
on  the  sugar  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11588,  the  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

) J OURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  20, 
1965,  at  9  a.m. 
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AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  H.P.  11135,  an  Act  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  viz:  On  page  48,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13,  and 
insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

2  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

3  “import  fees 

4  “Sec.  213.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  as  a 

5  condition  for  importing  sugar  into  the  United  States  under 

6  this  Act  from  any  foreign  country,  an  import  fee,  computed 

7  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) ,  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 

8  States  by  the  person  applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry 

9  and  release  of  such  sugar.  Payment  of  such  fee  shall  be 

10  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
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2 


Secretary.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  sugar  imported 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  or  from  any  country  in 
the  "W  estern  Hemisphere  ( and  other  than  any  possession, 
protectorate,  or  dependency  of  France  or  the  United 
Kingdom) . 

“(b)  The  import  fee  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  shall  be  an  amount  (computed  on  a  per  pound, 
raw  value,  basis)  equal  to  the  amoimt  by  which  the  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar  on  the  date  of  importation  exceeds  the 
higher  of — 

“  ( 1 )  the  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  on  the 
date  of  importation  (determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
adjusted  for  freight  to  New  York,  insurance,  and  customs 
duties  imposed  by  the  United  States) ,  or 

“  (2)  the  average  world  market  price  for  raw  sugar 
during  the  fifteen-year  period  preceding  the  year  of 
importation  (determined  by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  insurance,  and  customs  duties 
and  import  taxes  imposed  by  the  United  States) . 

“  (c)  The  import  fees  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  into  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fimd. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  such  fund, 


3 


1  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  such 

2  amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  appro- 

3  priation  Acts.” 
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HOUSE 


1.  AGRICULTURAL  jAPfeOPRIATION  BILL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 

H.  R.  8370,  kind  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement.  AttachedNis  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  changes  agreed  upon.  pp.  26742-7 

2.  MARKETING?  ORDERS.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amndment  to 

S.  2092,  to  permit  marketing  orders  for  certain  fruits  and  vegetables\to  provide 
for  paid  advertising.  This  bill  -will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  p\267C6 

3»  EDJ/CATI0N.  Ey  a  vote  of  313  to  63,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H. 

4567,  the  aid  to  higher  education  bill.  pp.  26706-30 

/•  RIVER  3-HARBORS  AND  FLOOD-CONTROL  BILL.  By  a  vote  of  221  to  139,  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  this  bill,  S.  2300.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  pp.  26730-41 
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5.  BUDGETING.  Rep*  Halpern  spoke  in  favor  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget, 

26762 


6.  FARM  LABOR.  Several  Representatives  debated  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  farm 


labor  program*  pp*  26763-80 


7*  SUGAR.  Rep.  Hansen,  Iowa,  inserted  his  press  release  defending  the  JIousq  sugar 
bill.  p\26790 


8*  ELECTRIFICATION;  AREA  DEVELOPMENT •  Rep.  Dent  inserted  a  statement  by  Pres.  Drumm 
of  West  Penn  Power  Co.  upon  receiving  the  11 E’*  Service  Award  fyom  Secretary 
Connor  for  aresL.  development  activity,  pp.  26793-4 


9.  INVESTIGATIONS.  Tf^e  Rules  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  Res.  605*  author¬ 
izing  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  relating 
to  certain  matters  within  its  jurisdiction  (H.  Rept.  1180) •  p.  26808 


10.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with 


.un 

amendment  S.  1098,  to  injure  adequacy  of  the  r abroad  freight  car  supply  (H. 
Rept.  1183).  p.  26808 


11.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  a  1966  supplemental 


request  for  $500  million  for  tl 
This  item  was  considered  as  a  pal 
ted  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill, 
priation  Bill.  p.  26807 


Commodity/ Credit  Corporation  (H.  Doc.  307). 
d:  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Rela- 
1966, /rather  than  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 


SNATI 


12. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILLy7  Passed  wlbLh  amendments  this  bill,  H.R.  11588 
(pp.  26584,  26587-631).  No  changes  were  made  in  appropriations  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  (For  a  listing  of  the7 items  see  Digest  195)  As  passed  the  bill  also 
provides  $70  million  to  the  President  to  carry\out  the  Hurricane  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1965.  House  and  Senate  conferees\jere  appointed  on  the  bill 


(pp. 26781,  26630). 


13. 


SUGAR.  Passed,  69-16,  with  amendments  H.R.  11135,  the  sugar  bill.  Agreed  to 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Morse  to  add  quotas  of  422  short  tons  each  for  Honduras 
and  Bolivia,  and  a  technical  corrective  amendment  by  Sen.  Long,  La.  Rejected 
various  amendments.  Senate  and  House  conferees  were  appointed.  pp.  26560-83, 
26730 


14.  DISASTER  REWCEF.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  Amendment  H.R 

11539,  to/provide  assistance  to  Fla.,  La.,  and  Miss,  for  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  ty  the  recent  hurricane  (S.  Rep.  917).  p.  26542 


15.  FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  797,  to  establish  the  Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National  Recreation 
At4a,  Calif.,  (S.  Rept.  922).  p.  26542 


JATER.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  an  original  bill,  S.  2679,  to  antnd 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (S.  Rept.  921/ 
(p.  26542)  .  The  ’’Daily  Digest"  states  that  this  bill  is  in  respect  to  "maximt 
flood  detention  capacity  of  watershed  project  structures"  (p.  D1041) . 
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scout,  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy  to  work  with  Poverty  Boss  Sarg- 
^ent  Shriver  on  all  future  top-level  appoint¬ 
ments. 

le  other  and.  more  obvious  reason  for  the 
Prdsident’s  wary  words  is  budgetary.  Rising 
costsxof  the  Vietnam  war  are  eating  deeply 
into  the  annual  $7  billion  increase  in  Fed¬ 
eral  revenues,  leaving  less  than  expected  (and 
far  less  \han  the  $5  billion  to  $8  billion 
estimated 'as  needed)  to  finance  Great  So¬ 
ciety  programs  without  deepening  the  budget 
deficit. 

GETTING  TOOLED  UP 

“The  important  thing  next  year  is  to  get 
these  new  programs,  tooled  up  properly,”  says 
a  top  administration  official  in  close  touch 
with  L.B.J.’s  thinking\  “The  President  knows 
we’re  not  going  to  have  as  much  money 
as  we’d  like,  but  even  more  he  knows  that 
some  of  these  programsV-poverty,  aid  to 
education,  medicare,  the  /Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
rest — are  going  to  fall  on  their  face  unless 
we  get  a  good  administrative  structure  and 
good  people  and  proceed  cautiously,  both 
here  in  Washington  and  out  at  the  local 
level.” 

Many  White  House  men  naturally\  turn 
skeptical  when  they  hear  the  President  take 
this  tack  and  declare,  as  he  did  at  his  Aughst 
press  conference,  that  he  will  give  Congres 
next  year  a  legislative  shopping  list  suf¬ 
ficiently  short  for  the  lawmakers  to  quit 
far  ahead  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
June.  They  suspect  that  when  the  time  for 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  budget  messages 
rolls  around  in  January,  the  President  will 
want  not  only  all  the  items  that  may  be  left 
over  from  this  year — liberalized  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  a  higher  minimum  wage, 
and  the  rest — but  also  a  raft  of  new  ones. 

“Will  he  settle  for  reorganizing  and  digest¬ 
ing  and  building  slowly?”  a  White  House  aid 
asks  rhetorically.  “Hell,  no.  He’ll  want  new 
ideas,  a  lot  of  them,  and  we  better  have 
them  ready  for  him.” 

So  the  administration  task  forces  are  busy 
thinking  up  new  ideas — ones  that  would  en¬ 
tail  big  spending  ultimately,  even  if  small 
initial  outlays.  They  are  searching  for  new 
answers  to  urban  congestion  and  decay,  Ne¬ 
gro  unemployment  and  the  breakup  of  Negro 
families,  the  pollution  of  air  and  water,  and 
many  other  problems.  Among  ideas  now 
under  consideration,  many  of  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  rejected  as  too  costly  or  impracti/ 
cal,  are  these : 

A  variety  of  make-work  programs  to  give 
jobs  to  older  unskilled  workers,  mainl/Ne- 
groes;  these  might  even  include  old-fashioned 
leaf-raking  type  projects  under  a  new'“beau- 
tification”  label.  Designation  of  pflot  ^Jties 
where  massive  grants  of  Federal/funds  may 
spotlight  new  approaches  to  urban  rehabili¬ 
tation.  New  Federal  aid  to  Stages,  cities,  and 
private  groups  to  push  birth-control  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  requirement  that  Stages  give  aid  to  de¬ 
pendent  children  even  where  there  is  a  bread¬ 
winner  capable  of  working;  few  States  now 
extend  such  aid,  arid  many  unemployed 
fathers  leave  home  to  enable  the  children  to 
qualify  for  it.  Added  financial  inducements 
to  States  to  set  up  counseling  services  aimed 
at  preserving  marriages  in  poorer  families. 

A  new  approach  to  overseas  farm  surplus 
sales,  with  Underdeveloped  recipient  nations 
required  tg  use  technical  aid,  fertilizer,  and 
other  U.s:  help  to  increase  their  own  agricul¬ 
tural  output.  New  Federal  aid  for  play¬ 
grounds,  swimming  pools,  and  other  recrea¬ 
tion/projects  in  urban  areas.  Another  in¬ 
crease  in  social  security  benefits. 

federal  aid  to  local  governments  to  raise 
police  pay  scales  and  to  train  police  in  com¬ 
munity  relations  work.  New  plans  to  raise 
health  standards  of  slum  children,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  preventive  care,  includ¬ 
ing  more  mass  immunization  campaigns. 


A  program  to  help  big  northern  cities  build 
schools  in  new  locations  to  reduce  the  de 
facto  segregation  resulting  from  segregated 
neighborhoods.  Efforts  to  translate  Great 
Society  health,  education,  housing,  and  other 
programs  into  the  international  field,  partly 
by  bringing  more  foreign  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  this  country  to  get  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing. 

One  solution  for  the  President’s  budgetary 
problems,  some  administration  men  suggest, 
may  be  to  bear  down  heavily  next  year  on 
legislation  that  requires  little  or  no  spend¬ 
ing:  Government  reorganization  proposals,  a 
new  transportation  policy,  and  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  bills  such  as  the  long-discussed 
truth-in-lending  and  truth-in-packaging 
measures.  “If  the  program  is  rather  sparse 
anyhow,”  a  Presidential  aid  asserts,  “these 
are  good  ones  to  throw  in.” 

In  a  way,  the  current  task  force  delibera¬ 
tions  may  mean  more  than  did  those  of  last 
year’s  preelection  and  postelection  era.  For 
the  members  now  are  practically  all  Federal 
officials.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1964, 
the  task  forces  consisted  mainly  of  outsid¬ 
ers — men  from  universities,  foundations/ 
State  and  local  governments,  business, 
ions  and  farm  organizations;  Government 
officials  served  as  staff  helpers  and  in  a/few 
cases  as  members.  After  the  recommenda-, 
tions  were  submitted.  Government/groups 
winnowed  out  the  impractical  one§ 

INTRA-GOVERNMENT  WOE 

Now  the  chairmen  of  last  years  groups  are 
unofficial  consultants,  and  members  of  those 
groups  and  other  outsiders  sire  called  on  for 
help\s  needed,  but  the  major  work  is  all  in- 
tra-Government.  Thus  the  present  educa¬ 
tion  tasaforce  is  made  up  of  Education  Com- 
missioner/Francis  Keppel,  White  House  Aid 
Douglass  Cater,  Assistant  Treasury  Secre¬ 
tary  Stanley\Surrej(,  and  half-a-dozen  men 
from  the  Budget  .Bureau,  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  and  other  agencies. 

Part  of  the .fesli  forces’  problem  is  simply 
the  wide  range  of  reigslation  enacted  during 
the  past  5/years,  using  up  not  only  many 
ideas  tha^ have  been  Tricking  around  Wash¬ 
ington  for  decades  butNeven  many  dreamed 
up  by  /he  1964  task  forces.  “In  a  few  fields 
there/are  still  task  force  proposals  that  may 
be  Useful,”  a  Presidential  aia\asserts,  “but  in 
others,  such  as  education,  we’ve  either  al- 
sady  used  or  have  discarded  as  impractical 
''or  too  expensive  just  about  everything  the 
last  task  force  suggested.” 

Though  many  administration  m£n  ques¬ 
tion  how  serious  Mr.  Johnson  may  be\in  his 
current  caution  talk,  they  concede  there  js 
some  supporting  evidence  besides  his  woids. 
Last  year,  after  then  Budget  Director  Kermit 
Gordon  cut  back  substantially  on  agencies/ 
fund  requests  for  antipoverty,  education,  and 
other  new  welfare  programs,  Mr.  Johnson  cut 
still  more  deeply.  “They  can’t  spend  that 
much  money  so  soon,”  he  asserted. 

Now,  accelerating  spending  for  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  tends  to  reinforce  administration 
misgivings  about  a  too  rapid  increase  of 
money  for  recently  enacted  Great  Society 
programs.  For  the  past  year  or  so,  a  de¬ 
cline  in  defense  outlays  has  yielded  much 
of  the  cushion  for  rising  nondefense  spend¬ 
ing.  Now,  with  so  many  new  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  statute  books  and  demanding 
more  dollars,  the  cushion  is  gone.  Defense 
spending  is  rising  rapidly  and  eating  into 
the  $7  billion  of  extra  revenue  that  Federal 
economists  now  count  on  getting  each  year 
from  expansion  of  the  national  economy. 

MILITARY  SPENDING  OUTLOOK 

Even  though  much  of  the  new  military 
money  voted  by  Congress  will  go  for  hard¬ 
ware  that  won’t  be  delivered  and  paid  for 
until  after  mid-1966,  a  lot  will  go  for  pay, 
food,  ammunition,  oil,  and  other  items  in¬ 
volving  early  expenditures.  For  this  fiscal 
year,  officials  think  a  $2  billion  jump  in 
actual  military  spending  over  the  $47.9  bil¬ 


lion  budgeted  in  January  is  quite  likely.  A 
larger  jump  is  considered  inevitablq/for  the 
year  starting  next  July. 

Still,  the  President  obviously  wants  a 
projected  budget  deficit  for  next  fiscal  year 
no  bigger  than  the  one  for  this  year.  That 
means  that  any  increase  in'  Great  Society 
spending  must  come  out  of'what  is  left  over 
from  the  $7  billion  of  expanded  revenues 
after  the  increased  military  outlays  are  de¬ 
ducted,  plus  whatever  can  be  saved  from 
economies  or  cutbacks  in  older  civilian  pro¬ 
grams.  / 

No  one  has  totted  up  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  cost  of  the ^Great  Society  in  fiscal  1967 — ■ 
the  total  expense  if  all  programs  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  expand  to  the  maximum  allowed 
by  law;  officials  insist  there  are  too  many 
unknowns/to  permit  such  calculations.  The 
general  guessing,  though,  is  that  the  Great 
Society/could  easily  eat  up  an  extra  $5  to  $8 
billion  of  Federal  money  in  the  next  fiscal 
yeap;  if  that  much  were  available. 

Thus  budget  pressures  serve  to  strengthen 
le  President’s  political  inclination  to  go 
'slowly.  Nonetheless,  the  spending  buildup 
may  be  enough  to  consume  nearly  all  the 
prospective  increase  in  Federal  revenues,  and 
it  will  be  far  faster  than  most  Republicans 
and  conservative  Democrats  would  like. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Al¬ 
though  I  was  not  present  during  the 
entire  speech  of  the  Senator,  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  speech,  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy  before  he  delivered  it. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  per¬ 
forming  a  major  service  for  the  Senate 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  He  is 
eminently  qualified  to  discuss  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Senator  has  not  only  been  the 
Governor  of  his  State,  but  he  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
executive  part,  in  which  post  he  demon¬ 
strated  great  leadership  ability.  He  now 
serves  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
what  will  be  a  major  problem  over  the 
next  5  years.  We  have  passed  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  which  will  have  a 
great  impact  on  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country.  Unless  there  is  coordination 
and  unless  we  know  in  which  direction 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  trying 
accomplish,  much  of  the  effectiveness 
o\the  program  will  be  lost. 

te  suggestion  of  the  Senator,  the 
effort,  that  he  is  making,  and  his  assum¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  this  matter  perform  a 
major  service  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country. 

I  shouldvlike  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
number  of  questions  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY \of  New  York.  The 
Senator  spoke  concerning  education.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  tndt  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  having  its\hearing  on  the 
education  bill,  it  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and.  Welfare  to 
furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  education 
acts  and  programs  that  are  now  in  effect 
under  the  Federal  Government  alone, 
and  that  the  Secretary  furnished  the 
committee  a  list  of  more  than  200  differ¬ 
ent  programs? 
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i/ff.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  The  extent  to 
which  education  is  spread  throughout 
the  Government  causes  me  great  con¬ 
cern.  \ 

I  recalhthe  interest  the  late  great 
President  Kennedy,  under  whom  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  serve  as  Secretary, 
had  in  the  subject. 

When  I  told  President  Kennedy  of  my 
desire  to  becomeXa  Senator  and  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  somXof  the  things  that  I 
would  like  to  do,  witrha  twinkle  in  his  eye 
he  said:  “Well,  Abe,  when  you  get  to  the 
Senate,  perhaps  you  cap  do  something 
about  education.” 

I  want  to  do  something Vbout  educa¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  we  miss  the  point 
when  we  talk  about  education  and  en¬ 
compass  only  what  is  included  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  within  the  Office  orsEdu- 
cation.  The  Office  of  Education  ^has 
responsibility  for  only  a  small  part\>f 
the  educational  program  of  the  Unitei 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  42  differ¬ 
ent  Departments,  bureaus,  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government,  included  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  have  a  part  in 
the  educational  program. 

This  year  alone,  there  is  some  $4,100 
million  of  new  obligational  authority  for 
education.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  Congress  has  committed  the  coun¬ 
try  to  a  national  effort  and  a  national 
program  on  education.  This  is  a  be¬ 
ginning.  It  will  become  larger  and 
larger. 

People  do  not  always  understand  me 
when  I  talk  about  the  need  for  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  They  assume  that 
I  am  criticizing  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
not.  When  I  talk  about  the  Department 
of  Education,  it  is  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  present  Office  of 
Education  a  Department  of  Education. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  eliminating  the 
competitiveness,  the  overlappings,  and 
the  diffusion  in  the  field  of  education 
throughout  the  entire  Federal  Estab¬ 
lishment. 

I  believe  that  all  students  of  education 
have  been  aware  of  this,  as  is  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
served  on  a  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  diffusion  of  our  educational 
efforts  throughout  the  Government.  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  L/  it 
not  correct  that  the  kind  of  progranaand 
action  suggested  by  the  Senatoy  from 
Connecticut  would  be  an  attempt  to 
bring  some  order  into  all  th/  existing 
programs?  / 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  / 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of /New  York.  I 
should  like  to  cover  a/few  other  points. 
Is  it  not  correct  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  construction  of  college  dormi¬ 
tories  rests  not  only  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but 
also  in  the  HBFA? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Construction  of  college  “housing” 
is  in  the  Rousing  agency — not  in  HEW. 
Here  again  we  have  diffusion.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  that  both 
Senators  from  New  York  are  on  the  floor. 
We  discussed  this  particular  matter 


when  we  considered  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ux-ban 
Development.  The  two  Senators  from 
New  York  and  I,  in  setting  up  a  new 
Depai’tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment,  were  putting  a  shiny  new 
roof  on  and  giving  a  more  prestigious 
name  to  an  already  existing  agency. 

We  contemplated  that  the  new  De¬ 
partment,  in  order  to  have  any  meaning 
and  be  effective,  had  to  make  a  start 
toward  centralizing  all  the  problems 
which  affect  our  urban  society.  We 
knew  that  merely  establishing  a  Cabinet 
position  would  not  solve  the  problem. 
I  think  the  Senator’s  amendment  to  the 
bill  is  a  beginning  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  However,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  matter. 

A  number  of  Government  agencies  are 
concerned  with  and  have  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  Is  there 
any  coordination  between  those  agencies 
'  ind  departments  of  Government  which 
hhve  a  responsibility  for  depi'essed  areas 
sovhat  we  may  be  sui’e  that  we  know 
whaV  they  and  the  other  agencies  are 
doing? 

Mr.  itIBICOFF.  There  is  not  a< 
quate  coordination.  There  are  eight 
different  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  have  responsibility  for/a  part 
of  the  transportation  puzzle,  ami,  to  my 
knowledge,  eaclX  is  operating  to  a  large 
extent  in  a  vacuum.  Not  only  are  they 
inconsistent  and  competitive  with  one 
another,  but  also  they  are  sometimes 
doing  harm  to  one  another.  The  field  of 
transportation  is  so  important  that  there 
must  be  a  coordinated/effox;t  in  the  entire 
field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY New  York.  I  made 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  list  of  some  of  the 
agricultural  programs  in  existence  in  the 
rural  areas  in  the  State  of  Newv  York. 
I  asked  the/Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  /Welfare  and  the  Secretary^ of 
Agriculture  for  a  list  of  the  programs 
which  have  an  effect  on  community  de¬ 
velopment. 

timately,  we  obtained  a  booklet.  I 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  of  these 
Jooklets.  However,  I  thought  it  would 
l>e  of  interest.  This  booklet  is  published 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  is  a  catalog  of  the  Federal  programs 
for  individual  and  community  involve¬ 
ment. 

This  is  merely  a  list.  It  does  not  give 
any  real  detailed  information  on  any  of 
the  programs.  It  is  merely  a  list  of  the 
programs  that  have  an  effect  on  commu¬ 
nity  development  in  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  Record,  I  should  say  that  that  booklet 
is  about  6  inches  thick.  If  the  Senator 
has  a  list  which  is  that  thick — which  list 
the  Senator  has  obtained  in  an  effort  to 
be  helpful  to  his  constituency — we  can 
well  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  for  people 
who  must  work  in  these  fields  to  try  to 
find  out  what  is  actually  being  achieved 
and  accomplished. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  us.  It  is  another  example 
of  the  work  that  must  be  done  in  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 


of  the  Government.  We  must  really  go 
to  woi'k  and  do  something  in  an  effort; 
to  bring  the  organization  of  our  Gover 
ment  up  to  date. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  .The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  perfc 
a  great  service.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  his  speech.  I  know  tha#/ 1  speak 
on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  be¬ 
yond  10  o’clock.  I  am  liipfted,  under  the 
agreement,  to  10  o’clock/ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  is'  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  modify  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  to  extend  it  for 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  it 
be  limited  ter  5  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  (do  that  because  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to 
ask  q/question. 

DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  object  providing  the  full  hour  is  pre- 
rerved  for  debate  on  the  amendment 
''which  I  have  submitted.  I  would  not 
like  to  have  the  time  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  consume  charged 
against  that  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  As  the  Chair  understands  the 
uanimous-consent  agreement,  the  full 
hour  would  be  preserved. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  heai’s 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  hour  of  10  o’clock  having  ar¬ 
rived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
REORGANIZATION 

The /ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBXpoFF]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 
shall  use  only  a  minute. 
[  yield. 

.  President,  I  served 
Connecticut  on 
tions  Committee 


Mr.  JAVI1 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICO: 

Mr.  JAVITS. 
with  the  Senator 
the  Government  ' 
and  congratulate  him  6n  the  job  he  has 
done  in  pulling  togethervthe  facts  and 
figui'es  to  demonstrate  tnh  diffusion  of 
responsibility  in  the  Federal  establish¬ 
ment  on  such  important  matters  as  ed¬ 
ucation,  transportation,  and  the  other 
items  he  has  mentioned. 

What  I  should  like  to  ask  the  £ 
is  this:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  h 
mentioned  so  many  functions  and 
onstrated  a  diffusion  of  responsibility 
which  is  so  very  broad,  does  the  Senator 
feel  we  ought  to  think,  possibly,  about  a 
new  commission  for  executive  reorgani- 
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zation  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
a  view  toward  tightening  the  lines  of  au¬ 
thority  and  control,  much  like  the 
Hoover  Commission  of  some  years  ago? 

Ih  other  words,  is  the  situation  beyond 
the  point  where  it  can  be  dealt  with  by 
separate  reorganization  plans  originating 
in  the 'Federal  Government?  Do  we 
really  have  to  go  at  it  in  a  massive  way, 
is  that  the\hrust  of  the  Senator’s  view? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Basically,  we  should 
use  the  tools  \t  our  disposal.  Reorga¬ 
nization  plans  are  one  method.  We  have 
given  the  Preside^  authority  to  submit 
them.  But  we  neecknot  sit  and  wait  for 
plans  to  be  sent  us  irvorder  to  act.  Com¬ 
missions,  temporary  ih  nature,  such  as 
the  Hoover  Commission'and  the  Brown- 
low  Commission  which\did  excellent 
work,  are  really  not  the  answer.  The 
thrust  of  my  speech  today  is\that  orga¬ 
nization  is  a  continuing  responsibility  of 
not  only  the  executive  branch \but  the 
legislative  branch  as  well.  Whema  new 
law  is  passed,  establishing  a  newNpro- 
gram,  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  insteackof 
creating  a  new  bureau  immediately,  to 
ask  ourselves,  Can  this  program  go  into' 
an  agency  that  already  exists?  When 
the  purpose  of  a  program  is  gone,  should 
its  agency  be  continued,  or  should  we 
eliminate  that  agency? 

It  is  my  feeling  that  while  a  commis¬ 
sion  could  do  excellent  and  outstanding 
work,  we  in  Congress  also  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  a  continuing  responsibility,  and 
the  President  has  a  continuing  responsi¬ 
bility.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that 
we  assume  our  continuing  responsibility, 
not  only  for  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  and  is  being  done  in  the  present,  but 
for  the  future,  to  bring  some  sense  into 
this  proliferating  Federal  establishment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  does  not 
feel  that  the  situation  has  reached  the 
point  where  some  broader  commission 
approach  is  needed,  which  Congress 
could  then  implement,  remembering  that 
the  Hoover  Commission  was  a  joint  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  Congress  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  not  be  op/ 
posed  to  such  a  commission.  I  think/a 
commission  could  do  a  useful  job/  I 
should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  consider¬ 
ing  establishing  such  a  commissions 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  I  think/there  is 
much  that  can  be  done,  that  we  can  do 
and  for  which  we  must  accept  responsi¬ 
bility.  / 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
a  most  valued  member yof  our  subcom¬ 
mittee.  Every  time  we  have  a  meeting, 
his  contributions  show  his  commonsense, 
deep  knowledge,  ana  practicality.  I  feel 
that  the  Senator /from  New  York,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  can 
achieve  much  forking  in  the  committee ; 
and  I  do  not  Propose  that  we  wait  to  get 
organized  until  a  new  commission  is 
created.  / 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  oQr  committee 
undertake  this  task  as  soon  as  we  come 
bade  in  January. 

yMr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  join  with  him  in  his  views  on  both 
'the  work  of  the  Congress  and  the  spon¬ 
soring  of  a  commission  next  year. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much;  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Man¬ 
power  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Under  the  order  controlling  time, 
who  yields  time?  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Being  somewhat 
overawed  by  the  large  numbers  of  Sen¬ 
ators  sitting  in  serried  ranks  about  me, 
I  open  the  debate  on  my  amendment  by 
saying  that  I  intend  to  speak  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  I  hope  that  the  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana!,  who  is 
opposing  the  amendment,  will  take  20 
minutes ;  that  I  will  then  take  5  minutes 
and  he  take  10  minutes,  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  conclude  the  debate  for  the 
final  5  minutes.  So  I  intend  to  speak 
now  about  20  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  very 
thoroughly  discussed  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  takes  up  a  great 
many  pages  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  I  assume  that  one  reason  why 
other  Senators  are  not  present  today  is 
that  they  have  been  spending  their  time 
in  their  offices,  reading  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator’s  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Fine;  yield 
on  my  time. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  regret 
that  I  am  5  minutes  late,  but  I  was  here 
at  9  to  open  the  Senate,  and  I  had  to 
leave  the  floor  in  order  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  technicians,  to  find  out  how  com¬ 
pletely  in  error  the  Senator  is. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  Senator’s 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  on  my 
time.  He  says  that  his  15-year  moving 
average  works  out  to  a  price  which  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  sugar - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  develop  my  argument? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  just 
1  minute,  and  let  me  ask  the  question, 
because  I  am  trying  to  understand  the 
Senator’s  argument.  I  merely  want  his 
answer  to  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  Senator’s 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  my  time. 

Now,  if  I  understand  correctly,  the 
Senator  says  that  his  15 -year  moving 


average  price  for  which  he  thinks  people 
should  sell  their  sugar  is  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  prices  that  sugar  has  sold  for 
on  the  world  market  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  15  years. 

Are  the  figures  to  which  the  Senator 
is  referring  based  upon  the  prices  that 
are  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  the  Caribbean  price  for  sugar? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  After  aver¬ 
aging  that  out,  the  price  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean  market,  over  15  years,  does  he  arrive 
at  4  2? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  4.22. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  4.22? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  he  overlooked  two 
important  factors? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
buy  the  sugar  there;  we  buy  it  here.  So, 
if  we  are  buying  the  sugar  here,  we  must 
add  the  freight,  and  the  tariff  of  .625 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  my  dear  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  listened  to 
what  I  was  saying,  he  would  have  seen 
that  I  allowed  for  the  tariff  of  .625  and 
the  shipping  costs  of  .50,  making  a  total 
of  approximately  1.25  which,  added  to 
the  Caribbean  price  of  4.2,  would  come 
to  a  little  less  than  5.5,  and  effect  sav¬ 
ings,  therefore,  as  compared  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  price,  of  1.35  cents. 

The  trouble  with  the  Senator  is  that 
he  did  not  take  time  to  understand  what 
I  was  saying;  he  was  so  eager  to  refute 
it  that  he  failed  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  what  we  are  paying  is  5.7, 
so,  as  I  understand,  the  Senator  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  difference  of  0.2  cents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  we  are  paying 
6.85,  which  includes  the  1.25.  So  we 
would  pay  5.6,  but  that  includes  shipping 
costs,  insurance,  and  tariff.  I  am  not 
certain  about  the  tariff,  whether  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  tariff.  It  does  include  shipping 
costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  if  he  wants  to  make 
everybody  in  the  world  sell  sugar  at  the 
price  he  arrives  at,  he  should  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  just  finished  saying  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  price  includes  the  tariff  or 
does  not,  or  whether  it  includes  the 
shipping  costs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  does  include  the 
shipping  costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  to  the 
tariff,  the  Senator  would  not  know? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  it  includes  the 
tariff.  The  price  includes  the  tariff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  satisfied  that  it  includes  the  tariff.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ready  to  come  clean  on 
what  proportion  of  the  48  million  tons 
of  sugar  produced  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  is  beet  sugar?  How  much  of  that  is 
beet  sugar? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  that  when  he  raised  the 
point  I  asked  him  if  he  knew. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Those  were  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  figures,  I  remind  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  pro¬ 
duced  them.  He  should  be  responsible 
for  those  figures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  send 
for  the  chart  I  used  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  had 
overnight  to  study  it.  What  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  study? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  a 
minute,  please.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  of  that  is 
beet  sugar,  and  how  much  of  it  is  cane 
sugar? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  that 
48  million  tons  of  sugar  was  consumed  in 
the  country  where  it  is  produced.  I  was 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  under  high 
tariffs  that  do  not  enter  into  the  world 
trade.  The  total  volume  of  the  world 
trade  is  not  64  million  tons,  but  14  to  15 
million  metric  tons  or  16  million  short 
tons.  The  6  million  metric  tons  outside 
the  preferential  system  are  40  percent 
of  the  total,  not  10  percent,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  tried  to  palm  off  on 
us  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  a 
minute,  please. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  on  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Very  well.  I 
will  do  this  on  my  time.  This  is  the  chart 
I  used.  This  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  same 
chart;  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  48  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  sugar  was  consumed  in  the 
country  where  it  is  produced.  That  is  a 
protected  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  world  trade. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
said  that.  Like  both  of  his  arguments, 
he  told  a  half  truth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  the  Senator  told 
a  half  truth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
should  discuss  the  amendment  on  his 
time,  not  on  mine. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  All  time  is  now  coming  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  gets  up  and  states 
that  I  am  in  error  because  part  of  that 
48  million  tons  is  beet  sugar.  There¬ 
fore,  I  ask  the  Senator:  What  conceiv¬ 
able  difference  could  that  make?  Beet 
sugar  sells  for  the  same  price  in  the 
world  market  as  cane  sugar.  It  makes 
no  difference  whatever.  Therefore,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  since  he 
made  the  point,  to  tell  me  how  much  of 
that  48  million  tons  is  beet  sugar.  The 
Senator  asks  me  that  question.  Let  him 
tell  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  because - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  knows 
it  now. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Hold  on  1 
minute.  This  is  all  on  my  time.  I  just 
said  I  do  not  know  the  answer  and  it 
could  not  possibly  make  any  difference 
whatever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  because  the  beet  sugar  is 
produced  under  high  tariffs  for  domestic 
markets  to  keep  out  the  cane  sugar. 
The  great  volume  of  sugar  traded  in 
world  markets  is  not  beet,  but  cane,  and 
the  6  million  tons  is  out  of  the  16  million 
tons  totally  traded,  10  million  under  spe¬ 
cial  agreements,  notably  with  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  should  be  making  these 
comments  on  his  own  time,  not  mine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  All  this  time  is  coming  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long], 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  amendment  until  I  am 
through  with  my  arguments,  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  he  takes  the  floor 
away  from  me - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  yielded  to  me,  and  I  asked 
that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  my 
own  time,  which  request  was  granted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senate  usually 
follows  the  rules  of  orderly  debate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
do  anything  to  offend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  respond 
to  his  questions  when  I  am  through.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  that  time. 
I  regret  that  I  asked  the  question.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  withdraw  from  any  col¬ 
loquy  whatever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  “And  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  trying 
to  explain  something - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  can  do 
it  on  his  own  time — go  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  asked  me  a  question  and  I 
was  merely  trying  to  explain  to  him 
something  about  it.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  wish  me  to  answer  his  question,  I 
will  not  answer  it.  I  shall  wait  until  he 
is  through,  and  then  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  time  have 
I? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  29 
minutes  remaining.  He  has  used  1  min¬ 
ute.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

MODEST  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  modest  proposal  that  I  am 
making.  Yesterday,  I  showed  that  the 
American  consumer  is  paying  6.85  cents 
for  sugar  produced  at  home  which  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  produced  in  the  Caribbean 
or  in  Hawaii  for  somewhere  between  4 
and  5  cents  a  pound  approximately, 
and  that  if  added  shipping  costs  and 
tariffs  it  would  come  to  a  little  over  5 


cents  a  pound  and,  therefore,  we  are 
paying  a  bonus  of  approximately  1  y2  to 
1%  cents  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  would  come 
to  approximately  $30  a  ton  on  the  nearly 
10  million  tons  consumed,  or  total  excess 
payments  of  approximately  $300  million 
coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

We  all  know  that  the  beet  and  sugar¬ 
cane  interests  are  so  deeply  entrenched 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  that  it  is  impossible  politically  to 
change  the  entire  system,  at  least  at 
present,  until  the  consumers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  become  more  aware  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  them. 

Therefore,  as  a  practical  measure,  the 
most  that  could  be  done  is  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  quotas  which  amount 
to  approximately  2,300,000  tons.  Even 
on  the  2,300,000  tons,  with  the  excess 
payments  of  iy2  cents  a  pound,  or  $30 
a  ton,  the  $67  million  excess  payments 
coming  from  the  American  consumers  to 
foreign  producers  which,  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases  goes  to  the  rich  planters  of 
Latin  America,  means  that  this  is  a  sub¬ 
sidy  from  poor  Americans  to  rich  Latin 
Americans. 

Sugar  is  being  eaten  by  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  and  grown  by  rich  Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  Senator’s 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  make  the  same 
contention  with  regard  to  the  coffee 
agreement? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Substantially  the 
same.  I  voted  against  the  coffee  agree¬ 
ment. 

This  sugar  subsidy  is  a  big  subsidy,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  marshal  public  opinion 
when  what  is  happening  is  that  we  take 
only  a  few  cents  away  from  the  average 
American  family.  The  subsidy  seems  so 
small,  starting  with  only  a  small  lump  of 
sugar  for  tea  or  coffee,  and  then  with 
each  cooky,  and  then  with  each  candy 
bar;  yet,  when  these  small  amounts  ag¬ 
gregate  what  195  million  people  con¬ 
sume,  it  becomes  a  huge  bonus,  going 
primarily  to  a  relatively  small  group  of 
people  who  are  already  wealthy. 

That  is  really  what  this  issue  is.  It  is 
really  substantially  what  the  coffee 
agreement  is,  and  it  may  be  what  the 
coming  cocoa  agreement  will  be  like. 

LIMITED  IMPOSITION  OF  FEE 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  strongly 
“dug  in”  the  Latin  American  sugar 
planters  are  in  the  State  Department.  I 
know  how  the  cocktail  lobby  operates.  I 
know  how  strongly  they  are  “dug  in”  at 
the  Agriculture  Department.  I  know 
that  they  have  great  influence  within 
Congress  itself. 

As  I  have  done  in  past  years,  I  should 
like  to  apply  the  import  fee  to  all  sugar 
coming  into  this  country,  but  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  a  political  impossibility  in 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  sugar  lobby. 

Accordingly,  I  have  come  up  with  a 
modest  proposal — extremely  modest,  I 
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believe ;  namely,  that  we  place  an  import 
fee  not  on  the  total  amount  of  sugar  im¬ 
ported,  but  on  the  sugar  imported  from 
■outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to¬ 
gether  with  sugar  imported  from  the 
British  and  French  West  Indies.  The 
amendment  would  apply  the  import  fee 
not  to  the  2,250,000  tons  but  to  approxi¬ 
mately  600,000  tons. 

The  import  fee  under  my  amendment 
would  not  consist  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  present  market  price,  which 
is  2.1  cents  in  the  Caribbean,  plus  1.1 
cents  shipping  and  tariff  costs,  for  a  total 
of  3.2  cents  or  3.3  cents  and  the  present 
6.85  cents  paid  in  New  York.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  3.5  cents 
a  pound,  or  approximately  $70  a  ton,  but 
what  I  am  choosing  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  American  price  of  6.85  cents, 
which,  incidentally,  does  include  tariffs 
and  shipping,  and  the  15-year  average 
world  price  plus  shipping  and  tariff,  and 
therefore  would  be  a  net  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5.7  cents.  The  15-year  moving 
average  foreign  price  would  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  1.5  cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  ton. 
This  would  save,  at  present  prices,  ap¬ 
proximately  $18  million  a  year,  a  small 
sum  in  comparison  with  the  total  losses 
of  American  consumers,  and  a  small  sum 
in  comparison  with  the  amounts  which 
we  pay  in  bonuses  to  foreign  producers. 
But  it  is  still  something. 

Very  frankly,  I  think,  in  view  of  the 
power  of  the  sugar  lobby  and  of  the 
sugar  planters  in  the  administrative 
branches  of  government  and  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  this  is 
probably  the  most  we  can  hope  for  at 
the  present  time;  and  it  is  certainly  all 
that  I  propose.  But  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing. 

WHAT  AMENDMENT  WOULD  NOT  DO 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment 
would  not  change  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ments  inside  the  United  States,  or  to 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Philippines. 

It  would  not  alter  the  allotments  as 
between  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  domestic  price 
of  sugar. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  production 
payments  to  domestic  producers. 

It  would  not  change  any  foreign  quota 
allotments,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  would  not  change  the  bonuses 
above  the  world  price  given  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  French  West  Indies  and 
British  West  Indies,  which  are  already 
included  under  the  respective  highly  sub¬ 
sidized  sugar  plans  of  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

WHAT  AMENDMENT  WOULD  DO 

But  by  collecting  an  import  fee 
representing  the  difference  between  the 
high  American  price  for  sugar  and  the 
lower  15-year  moving  average  of  the 
world  prices  for  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  French 
and  British  West  Indies,  the  amendment 
would  bring  in  from  $15  to  $20  million 
a  year  to  the  Treasury.  This  could  be 
used  to  help  the  common  people  of  Latin 
America,  who  receive  so  little  from  the 
present  program,  which  goes  over¬ 


whelmingly  to  the  rich  planters,  who 
spend  it  either  in  luxury  or  send  it 
abroad  for  deposit  in  the  Swiss  and 
Parisian  banks. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  tell  us  how  large  the  world 
market  is  and  how  much  of  that  is  beet 
sugar  which  is  destined  almost  entirely 
for  domestic  markets  of  the  various 
countries,  and  not  for  export. 

I  challenge  him  to  do  that.  We  were 
going  to  get  the  figures  overnight.  I 
suspect  the  Senator  has  them  somewhere 
about  his  person.  I  would  really  like  to 
have  that  information  produced  for  pub¬ 
lic  inspection. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  the  salvos  from  our  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  task  to  speak  for  sugarbeet  and  sug¬ 
arcane  farmers.  It  has  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  that  a  Senator  has  a  right 
to  speak  for  cotton  farmers,  wheat  farm¬ 
ers,  com  farmers,  feed-grain  farmers,  to¬ 
bacco  farmers,  or  any  other  kind  of 
farmer,  except  a  sugar  farmer,  without 
criticism;  but  if  he  comes  from  a  State 
where  sugar  is  a  principal  crop  and 
speaks  for  the  sugar  farmers,  immediate¬ 
ly  the  question  of  sugar  lobbyists  comes 
up. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  for  the  sugar¬ 
cane  producers,  processors,  and  industry, 
because  we  produce  quite  a  bit  of  sugar. 
I  would  be  willing  to  help  the  sugarbeet 
industry  even  if  we  had  no  sugarbeet 
industry.  I  am  for  the  farmer  because 
he  is  the  lowest  subsidized  person  in  this 
country.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
subsidizes  bankers  about  2  to  1  on  in¬ 
terest  rates.  Various  and  sundry  indus¬ 
tries  get  by  with  private  patents  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  research  paid  for  by  the  public 
and  charge  the  public  for  the  cost  of  re¬ 
search. 

But  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  farm¬ 
er,  when  it  comes  to  helping  him  make 
a  decent  living  so  he  can  have  an  electric 
light  bulb  in  his  home,  I  am  for  that. 
I  am  for  the  farmer  being  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  raw  mill.  So  if  I  am  to  go  to  jail 
for  being  for  that,  let  them  do  it,  but 
I  hope  they  will  let  me  finish  my  speech 
first.. 

I  hope  a  certain  Senator  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  this,  but  he  said: 

I  have  not  had  occasion  to  have  a  single 
lobbyist  call  me,  or  a  single  ambassador. 

He  said; 

I  will  admit  that  the  sugarcane  farmers 
have  been  driving  me  wild. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  encouraged 
sugar  production.  We  called  on  them  to 
produce  more  sugar  when  there  was  a 
shortage  and  the  price  went  up.  So  we 
said  we  wanted  more  sugar  produced,  so 
that  the  housewife  would  not  be  victim¬ 
ized  by  high  prices.  So  we  put  them  in 
business.  We  have  a  law  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  every  other  agri¬ 
cultural  law,  which  provides  that  not 
only  can  they  not  plant,  but  they  cannot 
sell  the  sugar  unless  they  have  a  mar¬ 
keting  quota.  Some  of  them  borrowed 


money  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loans,  and  some  of  them 
are  going  bankrupt  because  they  cannot 
sell  the  sugar  under  the  law. 

There  are  two  sugar  concerns  in  my 
State,  one  in  bankruptcy  and  the  other 
about  to  go  into  bankruptcy  unless  we 
pass  this  bill.  There  are  12  other  con¬ 
cerns  like  that. 

We  are  paying  5.7  cents  for  the  sugar. 
That  is  the  price.  That  is  the  price 
when  the  sugar  is  delivered  to  us  here. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  additional  minutes. 

Those  people  bring  the  sugar  here 
and  sell  it  for  6.85  cents.  That  6.85 
cents  includes  1 V2  cents,  some  of  that 
additional  cost  being  for  the  tariff  and 
the  rest  for  transportation.  So  we  usu¬ 
ally  get  it  at  around  5.65  to  5.7  cents. 

We  do  not  think  the  producers  can  pro¬ 
duce  sugar  and  make  a  profit  by  selling 
at  a  lower  price. 

Perhaps  some  people  can  produce  su¬ 
gar  at  4.2  cents,  but  they  have  to  ship  it 
and  pay  a  half  to  a  full  cent  for  trans¬ 
portation.  That  price  would  break  some 
sugar  producers. 

I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday  that 
the  so-called  world  market  price  is  a 
myth,  a  phony,  and  a  fraud.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  admitted  that.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  so-called  world  market  is  a 
dump  price.  It  is  the  price  one  can  pick 
up  sugar  for  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  rep¬ 
resents  sugar  that  no  one  needs.  It  is 
about  2.2  cents  a  pound  at  this  moment. 
I  assume  the  same  thing  would  be  true 
if  sugar  were  being  sold  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  by  one  who  did  not  have 
a  market. 

I  said  yesterday  that  of  64  million  tons, 
which  is  the  whole  world  production  of 
sugar,  48  million  is  consumed  in  the 
same  country  where  it  is  produced.  The 
Senator  got  up  and  said  that  this  was 
erroneous  and  misleading,  because  some 
of  that  was  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  sugar  producer  or  consumer  it  does 
not  make  the  least  bit  of  difference  on 
the  world  market.  Beet  sugar  and  cane 
sugar  are  identical.  Nobody  can  tell  the 
difference.  Unless  it  were  labeled,  one 
would  not  know  if  it  were  beet  sugar  or 
cane  sugar. 

Down  through  the  years  the  cane  sugar 
producers  were  in  business  first  and  then 
the  beet  sugar  producers  started  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar.  They  had  an  inferior 
product,  and  their  sugar  sold  for  less 
than  cane  sugar.  But  now  one  cannot 
tell  the  difference.  One  is  just  as  good 
as  the  other. 

There  is  a  slight  price  differential  in 
this  country,  which  is  based  on  competi¬ 
tive  factors  and  history,  because  histor¬ 
ically  people  were  accustomed  to  think¬ 
ing  of  cane  sugar  as  a  better  product. 

They  considered  cane  sugar  to  be 
slightly  above  beet  sugar  because  people 
still  have  in  their  minds  that  cane  sugar 
might  be  a  superior  product. 

All  that  we  produce  is  cane  sugar,  and 
I  am  here  to  admit  that  it  is  not  better 
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than  beet  sugar.  Nobody  can  tell  the 
difference  unless  there  Is  a  label  on  the 
package. 

Foreign  countries  found  they  had  to 
have  a  greater  supply  of  sugar.  When 
Napoleon  fought  his  wars,  Britain  im¬ 
posed  a  blockade  against  him  so  he  could 
not  get  sugar  from  the  Colonies,  one  of 
which  was  Louisiana.  They  proceeded 
to  develop  sugarbeets.  They  could  not 
get  to  it.  The  British  Navy  would  sink 
their  ships. 

So,  over  a  period  of  time,  it  came  to  the 
point  where  one  was  as  good  as  the 
other.  The  price  of  beet  sugar  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  world  price  as  the 
price  of  cane  sugar.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  price  of  sugar  went  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  when  we  were  operating  under  the 
Douglas  global  quota  scheme.  It  went 
to  the  ceiling,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  Douglas  global  quota  scheme,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  crop  failure  in  Europe 
which  caused  the  crops  to  be  bad,  and 
the  beet  producers  could  not  produce 
what  they  traditionally  produced.  That 
made  prices  rise  high. 

Considering  the  competitive  factors 
involved,  beet  sugar  is  the  same  as  cane 
sugar. 

I  asked  the  Senator  a  question  last 
night  and  he  did  not  know  the  answer. 
I  did  not  know  the  answer.  I  could  not 
get  the  answer  until  9  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  reason  I  could  not,  as  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  last  night  was 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  minutes. 

Sugarcane  is  still  the  major  source  of 
world  sugar,  accounting  for  54  percent  of 
total  production.  Its  impoi'tance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  continually  diminishing.  In  1963 
and  1964,  sugarcane  as  a  world  source  of 
sugar,  accounted  for  only  57.3  percent. 
In  1955  through  1959  it  accounted  for 
59.1  percent. 

The  remainder  is  beet  sugar,  which  is 
about  46  percent  of  the  64  million  tons  I 
have  on  the  chart.  Of  the  6  million  tons 
of  sugar  sold  on  the  world  dump  mar¬ 
ket — which  is  what  the  Senator  wants  to 
base  his  price  on — 1%  million  tons,  or 
more  than  25  percent  of  that  dump 
sugar,  is  beet  sugar. 

Beet  sugar  is  25  percent  of  the  sugar 
moving  on  the  world  market  and  it  is  as 
good  as  cane  sugar. 

The  people  cannot  produce  sugar  for 
the  Senator’s  price.  The  Senator  knows 
it,  and  he  wants  to  rely  on  a  price  which 
is  a  disaster  price.  He  does  not  know  if 
he  includes  all  the  factors.  He  just  told 
us  he  did  not  know  whether  it  included 
certain  items  or  not. 

We  know  what  5.7  is.  We  know  that 
is  the  price  which  the  producer  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  Peru,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  anybody  who  pro¬ 
duces  sugar  should  be  able  to  sell  at  and 
make  a  profit. 

That  is  the  price  we  want  to  sell  to 
them  for.  We  do  not  want  to  make  a 
contract  with  anybody  that  is  not  a  good 
deal  on  both  ends,  certainly  not  if  we  do 
it  by  an  act  of  Congress. 


We  want  that  price  to  include  their 
price  to  produce  plus  a  fair  profit  so 
they  can  stay  in  business. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  countries — I 
suspect  the  Senator  may  be  correct — 
there  may  be  a  situation  that  existed 
several  years  ago,  in  which  rich  planters 
made  vast  sums  of  money  and  did  not 
pass  on  the  profits  in  fair  proportion  to 
their  cost  to  let  their  poor  peons  in  the 
fields  make  a  profit. 

That  is  the  entire  idea  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  Nation  is  putting 
pressure  on  our  allies  in  the  world  to  let 
the  workers  of  their  nations  share  in  the 
benefits  of  capitalism,  just  as  workers 
share  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  read  into  the  Record  yes¬ 
terday  something  about  producers  in 
Hawaii.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Hawaii  listen  to  this. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  read  into  the  Record  yes¬ 
terday  that  some  of  the  producers  in 
Hawaii  were  receiving  large  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments.  They  were  making  a  fortune, 
and  the  poor  workers  in  the  field  were 
making  practically  nothing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  how  much  workers  in  the  fields 
make  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator. 

The  workers  in  Hawaii  are  the  highest 
paid  agricultural  workers  in  the  world. 
If  fringe  benefits  are  included,  the  gross 
take  home  per  day  would  amount  to  $24 
a  day  for  the  fieldworker. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  the  work¬ 
ers  are  now  earning  $24  a  day.  Some  of 
those  whose  names  the  Senator  read  lost 
money.  They  did  not  make  a  penny  on 
that  subsidy.  The  workers  are  receiving 
a  high  wage.  It  is  not  the  person  getting 
the  subsidy.  If  he  did  not  get  the  sub¬ 
sidy  he  would  be  out  of  business.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition,  our  workers  have  medical 
benefits  and  dental  benefits  and  other 
benefits  under  the  workers’  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  been 
successful  down  through  the  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  $24  a  day  the  workers 
would  be  getting  $12  a  day  because  the 
Senator  would  cut  the  price  in  half,  as 
we  pay  in  this  country.  Instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  $1  an  hour  they  would  be  making 
zero. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  the 
States  of  Montana,  South  Dakota - 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator’s  time  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  more  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  has  7  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  also  in 
California  and  anywhere  else.  If  the 
Senator  had  been  able  to  put  over  his 
full  program,  he  would  have  put  every 


beet  sugar  farmer  and  every  cane  sugar 
farmer  out  of  business.  Thank  the 
merciful  Lord  that  he  could  not  put  over 
his  whole  scheme.  Then  he  came  along 
with  the  Douglas  global  quota  scheme. 
He  said  it  would  do  everyone  good. 
What  happened?  The  price  of  sugar 
went  from  4  cents  a  pound  to  14  cents  a 
pound  under  his  scheme.  Everyone  be¬ 
came  angry,  because  they  said  to  us, 
“You  are  exactly  what  the  Communists 
say  you  are.  You  are  a  big  fat  man  with 
a  top  hat,  trying  to  squeeze  the  lifeblood 
out  of  people.” 

Representatives  of  Latin  American 
countries  came  to  talk  with  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  sent  a  beautiful  picture  of 
them  around  the  world  and  said,  “We 
are  no  longer  going  to  do  this  to  you.” 
He  said,  “We  will  give  you  a  fair  price 
for  sugar.” 

As  the  Senator  explained  the  other 
day,  he  would  have  broken  that  commit¬ 
ment  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Thank  the  merciful  Lord 
that  he  could  not  get  away  with  it.  The 
only  reason  he  did  not  try  to  do  it  was 
because  he  knew  he  could  not  put  it  over. 

Now  he  comes  in  with  a  world  market 
scheme.  He  admits  it  is  a  phony,  be¬ 
cause  he  proceeds  to  add  a  penny  on  top 
of  the  world  market  price. 

Theoretically,  the  world  market  price 
is  a  decent  price.  The  only  reason  why 
it  makes  any  sense  at  all  is  that  when 
the  Douglas  global  quota  price  scheme 
was  followed,  the  price  went  through  the 
ceiling,  and  people  had  to  pay  an  out¬ 
rageous,  unreasonable  price.  In  the  1 
year  of  the  ridiculous  global  scheme  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
had  included  in  the  Sugar  Act,  the  price 
went  through  the  ceiling.  When  we 
consider  all  the  other  years  of  the  world 
global  price,  there  was  a  disaster  price. 
The  disaster  price  makes  little  sense 
when  we  add  in  the  1  year  when  the 
consumer  had  a  disaster  under  the 
Douglas  amendment. 

So  the  Senator  now  retreats  from  his 
so-called  world  market  scheme  and  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud. 
There  is  no  logic  or  no  merit;  nobody 
can  produce  sugar  that  sells  for  2.2  cents 
without  going  broke.  So  the  Senator  re¬ 
treats  from  that  position. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  stand  of  his 
particular  argument.  What  is  it?  That 
this  is  a  foreign  aid  program;  a  share- 
the-wealth  program  in  reverse.  I  am 
an  old  share-the-wealth  man  myself ;  my 
daddy  thought  of  that  idea. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  any  day  to  take 
some  money  from  a  rich  man  to  help 
some  poor  devil  who  has  nothing  to  hold 
hide  and  hair  together.  I  have  voted 
for  foreign  aid  programs  on  occasions 
when  I  thought  they  made  some  sense. 

I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Illinois:  If 
I  think  a  program  is  taxing  Americans 
to  help  some  rich  scoundrels  in  South 
America  to  get  rich,  I  am  against  it. 
But  if  it  can  be  arranged  so  that  the 
rich  people  in  this  country  will  pay  a 
tax  to  help  some  poor  soul  get  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  improve  his  condition,  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  it. 

But  what  does  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  want  to  do?  He  want  to  tax  the 
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poor  Hindus  in  India.  He  wants  to  tax 
the  folks  in  Nationalist  China,  one  of 
our  best  allies.  He  wants  to  tax  the  poor 
natives  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  some  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  more  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to 
tax  the  poor,  ignorant  Negroes.  While 
he  is  a  champion  of  Negroes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  wants  to  tax  the  very  last  cent 
out  of  Negroes  in  Africa  so  as  to  enrich 
somebody  in  Latin  America.  The  Latins 
do  not  expect  it.  If  they  thought  that 
that  was  how  they  were  going  to  be 
given  aid,  they  would  turn  us  out. 

Our  own  Ambassador  testified  that  he 
would  rather  spend  $1  in  legitimate  trade 
than  $2  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He 
is  the  man  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress. 

AMERICAN  CONSUMER  PAYS  THE  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  enjoyed  the  speech  by  our  good 
friend  from  Louisiana,  which  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  emotionalism  of  a 
revival  meeting  in  the  woods  of  his  na¬ 
tive  State. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
proposing  is  that  the  poor  American 
consumer — the  child  who  eats  a  5 -cent 
candy  bar;  the  lumberman  down  in  the 
turpentine  woods  of  Louisiana,  who  puts 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  his  coffee  cup; 
the  switchman  out  on  the  railway,  who 
drinks  coffee  to  keep  him  warm  in  the 
morning — must  pay  tribute  to  the  rich 
planters  abroad. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes 
foreign  aid,  but  foreign  aid  in  reverse; 
foreign  aid  from  the  poor  American  con¬ 
sumer  to  the  rich  foreign  planter.  That 
is  the  proposal  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
would  the  Senator’s  amendment  save 
the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Twenty  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  not 
save  a  penny. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  save  the 
American  people  $20  million.  The  money 
could  then  be  used  to  really  help  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  wrong,  based  on  his  own  amendment; 
and  I  can  show  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  do  it  on  his  own  time.  Earlier 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  his  fig¬ 
ures  confused.  He  spoke  about  a  total 
world  sugar  production  of  64  million  tons. 
He  did  not  say  that  they  are  metric  tons. 
The  figures  generally  used  are  in  short 
tons.  I  have  been  using  short-ton  fig¬ 
ures.  So  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
was  not  accurately  informed  about  the 
figures  he  was  using. 


ONLY  17  MILLION  TONS  TRADED  INTERNATION¬ 
ALLY 

I  have  been  doing  some  research  on 
this  subject.  The  present  world  produc¬ 
tion  in  short  tons  is  70  million  tons,  and 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  that  crosses 
national  lines  is  17  million  short  tons. 
The  remaining  53  million  tons  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  consumed  inside  the  same 
countries. 

Incidentally,  of  the  17  million  tons, 
only  1,750,000  tons  consists  of  beet  sugar. 
This  is  the  movement  of  beet  sugar  from 
Holland  and  Belgium  into  France  and 
Germany,  and  vice  versa.  Seventeen 
million  tons  of  sugar  crosses  national 
lines,  and  that  includes  French  and 
British  preferences.  But  no  one  pref¬ 
erence  amounts  to  7  million  tons. 

So  the  dump  sugar  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  refers  to,  in  his  opprobrious 
language,  amounts  to  slightly  more  than 
40  percent — not  10  percent,  not  5  per¬ 
cent,  but  more  than  40  percent — of  the 
world’s  effective  supply  of  sugar  which 
goes  into  international  trade.  That  is 
an  appreciable  amount. 

The  Senator  says  that  I  am  confused 
about  the  figures;  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  my  total  and  what  the  total 
is  now.  If  so,  I  do  not  know  why  he 
went  into  such  a  paroxism  of  frenzy. 
But  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  IV2  cents  a  pound.  Let  us 
take  the  computations  in  reverse  fash¬ 
ion  from  what  he  gave.  The  6.85 
cents  now  paid  will  net  foreign  producers, 
after  paying  a  tariff  of  0.625  and  0.50,  ap¬ 
proximately  5.7  cents.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  propose  to  pay  4.2 
cents,  which  would  be  a  saving  of  IV2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $30  a  ton.  On  the  ton¬ 
nage  to  which  I  apply  this,  around  600,- 
000  tons,  the  total  amount  would  be  $18 
million.  I  would  like  to  apply  it  to  the 
full  2V4  million  tons,  and  have  us  net 
roughly  $67  million.  But  the  sugar  lob¬ 
by,  which  my  friend  from  Louisiana  tries 
to  deny,  but  which  is  very  powerful,  has 
such  a  hold  upon  the  administrative 
branches  of  our  Government  and  upon 
Congress  that  I  recognize  that  that  is 
probably  impossible. 

CONSUMER  SUPPERS 

So  I  am  confining  myself  to  a  very 
modest  proposal;  namely,  to  apply  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar — 6.85  cents — and  the  15-year  mov¬ 
ing  average  of  the  foreign  price — 4.2 
cents — plus  shipping,  insurance,  and  tar¬ 
iff  costs.  I  propose  to  use  that  as  a  basis 
rather  than  the  current  Caribbean  price 
of  2.1  cents,  or  the  delivered  price  of  3.2 
cents  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  a  beginning  toward  reform.  It  would 
awaken  the  American  people  to  what  is 
involved — one  of  the  most  gigantic  pick¬ 
ings  of  the  pockets  of  American  consum¬ 
ers  that  have  ever  been  carried  out.  It 
is  glossed  over  now  in  the  name  of  altru¬ 
ism,  foreign  aid,  our  obligations  to  our 
allies,  and  the  rest. 

Tire  Senator  is  saying  that  I  was  re¬ 
pudiating  the  administration.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  not  doing  so.  I  am  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  administration.  I  think 
that  my  record  in  the  past  as  to  votes  in 


support  of  the  administration  has  been 
somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  on  crucial  issues. 
However,  I  do  use  discriminatory  judg¬ 
ment  in  voting.  I  believe  that  I  am 
right. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  SHIFTED 

The  State  Department  thought  I  was 
right  last  December.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  thought  I  was  right  last  De¬ 
cember.  It  was  some  time  during  the 
winter,  spring,  or  summer,  that  they 
changed.  I  do  not  try  to  single  out  any¬ 
one  for  opprobrium.  I  think  they 
changed  when  Mr.  Mann  was  made  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs.  I  am  trying  to  save  this  adminis¬ 
tration  from  itself. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence.  A 
few  months  ago  we  passed  the  Coffee 
Agreement,  which  I  think  is  susceptible 
of  inflicting  great  abuse  on  the  American 
consumer. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  Cocoa 
Agreement.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  hold  up  the  raw 
material  price  of  the  world  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  level.  It  is  hard  enough  to  hold  our 
own  domestic  production  to  their  cur¬ 
rent  levels.  Great  weaknesses  are  de¬ 
veloping  in  our  farm  program.  However, 
to  attempt  to  take  an  inflated  domestic 
price  and  try  to  hold  the  world  price  up 
to  that  level  is  really  more  than  we  can 
assume. 

We  are  already  in  great  trouble.  I  am 
trying  to  right  the  tremendous  amount 
of  trouble  that  we  will  get  into. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  on  limited  time. 
However,  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  note  that  in  the  bill 
all  foreign  suppliers  are  required  to  give 
written  assurance  to  the  Government  on 
or  before  December  31,  1965,  that  they 
would  furnish  the  specified  quota  at  our 
price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
that  placed  in  there.  He  deserves  great 
credit  for  that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Would  the  Western 
Hemispheric  countries  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  agreement,  and  also  the 
British  and  French  possessions,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  such  assurance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  would  not  be 
required  to  do  so.  It  would  be  at  the  15- 
year  average  market  price. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  provides 
for  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  it  does. 
It  would  not  change  that  provision. 
That  provision  would  still  stand. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  provision  would 
still  stand,  would  the  people  receiving 
this  quota  on  sugar  be  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  sugar  to  our  country  at  the  world 
price? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  would  be  no 
obligation  to  furnish  it  at  the  American 
price. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  However,  there  is  an 
obligation  to  furnish  it  at  the  world 
price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  they  want  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  So  they  are  not  ob¬ 
ligated  to  sell  it  to  us. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  They 
can  accept  or  reject  the  quotas. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  How  would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  assure  our  consumers  of  a  stable 
quantity  of  sugar  all  the  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  only  4  years  out 
of  the  last  15  years  has  the  world  price 
risen  above  the  American  price.  If  the 
world  price  rises  above  the  American 
price,  we  will  pay  the  world  price.  We 
will  abide  by  the  market.  We  put  a  floor 
on  the  price,  but  not  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
the  present  time  the  so-called  world 
price  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  one  knows.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  low  price.  It  is  2.1  cents 
in  the  Caribbean.  I  would  not  like  to 
continue  with  that  price  and  my  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  do  so. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  these  countries  would  furnish  sugar 
to  the  United  States  at  a  price  lower  than 
their  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  sugar  at  4.22  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  2  cents  a  pound  above  the  world  price. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  what  my  amendment  would 
and  would  not  do.  My  amendment 
would  impose  an  import  fee  only  on  sugar 
coming  in  from  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  British  and 
French  protectorates  inside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  fee  would  be  based  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  15-year  average  world 
price — presently  4.22  cents,  plus  ship¬ 
ping  and  tariff — and  the  presently  high¬ 
ly  subsidized  American  price  of  6.85 
cents. 

This  difference  would  amount  to  1.5 
cents  a  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  on  ap¬ 
proximately  600,000  tons  of  the  total  of 
9.7  million  tons  allocated  in  the  bill. 

This  would  bring  into  the  Treasury 
approximately  $18  million  a  year. 

These  funds  would  be  authorized  to 
be  used  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  money  would  therefore  be  used  for 
needed  schools,  roads,  and  other  projects 
in  Latin  America. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  if  world 
prices  are  higher  than  the  15-year  mov¬ 
ing  average,  world  prices  shall  be  paid. 
That  is  an  answer  to  the  question  I  have 
just  been  asked. 

The  15-year  moving  average  world 
price  to  be  paid  would,  therefore,  be  a 
stable  price — which  covers  40  percent 
of  the  world  sugar  internationally 
traded — but  would  reflect,  over  a  time, 
changes  in  the  price  of  sugar.  This 
would  create  a  relatively  stable  price. 

NO  SPECIAL  OBLIGATION  OUTSIDE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

My  amendment  is  based  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that,  while  we  have  some  special 
economic  obligation  to  independent 
countries  inside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere — although  altogether  too  much 
of  this  goes  to  the  top  dogs,  and  all  too 
little  to  the  underdogs — we  have  no  such 
special  economic  obligation  either  to 


countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  or  to  the  British  and  French 
protectorates  or  dependencies  inside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  are  already 
taking  part  in  the  highly  subsidized  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  British  and  the  French. 

The  amendment  would  not  change  the 
domestic  allotments  inside  the  United 
States,  or  those  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  It  would  not  alter  the  allot¬ 
ments  as  between  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  domestic  price 
of  sugar.  It  would  not  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  payments  to  domestic  producers.  It 
would  not  change  any  foreign  quota 
allotments,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  would  not  change  the  bonuses  above 
world  price  given  to  the  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  French  West  Indies  and  British 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean.  Those 
countries  are  already  included  under  the 
respective  sugar  plans  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

But  by  collecting  an  import  fee  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  high  Amer¬ 
ican  price  for  sugar — 6.85  cents  a 
pound — and  the  lower  15-year  moving 
average  of  the  world  price  for  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  French  and  British  West  Indies—^ 
plus,  of  course,  tariffs  and  shipping 
costs — it  would  bring  in  from  $15  to  $20 
million  a  year  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

HELP  COMMON  PEOPLE 

This  could  be  used  to  help  the  common 
people  of  Latin  America  who  receive  so 
little  from  the  present  program,  which 
goes  overwhelmingly  to  the  rich  planters 
who  largely  spend  it  either  in  luxury  or 
send  it  abroad  for  deposit  In  Swiss  and 
Parisian  banks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  given  consideration  to 
whether  his  proposal  for  dealing  differ¬ 
ently  with  the  imposition  of  an  import 
charge  with  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  distinguished  from  those 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  might  vio¬ 
late  the  favored-nations  provisions? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would,  because  this  has  been  a  gratuity 
which  we  have  granted.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  universalize  the  gra¬ 
tuity.  Furthermore,  a  treaty  was  re¬ 
cently  put  through  by  the  administra¬ 
tion — and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
supported  it — to  render  preferential 
treatment  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  automobiles  and  auto¬ 
mobile  parts,  for  which  we  are  now  asked 
again  to  make  an  exception.  This  is  an 
argument  which  they  produce  out  of 
their  hats  when  they  want  to  turn  some¬ 
thing  down.  However,  it  is  an  argument 
which  they  disregard  with  respect  to  the 
policies  which  they  want  to  establish. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  the  studies  he  has  made  on  this  bill. 
Why  does  the  Senator  stipulate,  in  his 
amendment,  that  this  money  be  assigned 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

AMENDMENT  WOULD  HELP  POOR  OF  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wanted  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  wanted  to  help  the  poor 
people  of  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  attacked 
the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  taking  something  away  from  the  poor 
people  of  Latin  America.  However,  it 
would  not  do  anything  to  Latin  America. 
It  would  not  even  seek  to  remedy  the 
conditions  inside  of  Latin  America.  It 
would  not  appropriate.  It  would  merely 
authorize. 

Congress  can  appropriate  if  it  wishes 
to  do  so.  However,  I  wanted  the  word 
to  go  out  that  this  was  not  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

When  we  introduced  the  measure  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Latin- American  plant¬ 
ers  flew  up  here  in  airplanes.  The  skies 
were  black  with  planes  bringing  planters 
here.  Many  lobbyists  and  lawyers  de¬ 
scended  on  Congress  and  on  the  State 
Department.  They  said:  “You  are  hurt¬ 
ing  the  poor  people  in  Latin  America.” 

I  went  to  Latin  America  a  few  days 
afterward.  I  found  that  my  name  was  a 
hissing  byword  there.  It  was  said  that 
I  was  trying  to  take  something  from  the 
peons  of  Latin  America.  Actually,  I 
was  trying  to  cut  the  big  gains  made  by 
the  large  planters. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
this  was  not  a  measure  against  the  peons 
of  Latin  America.  It  was  not  directed 
against  the  poor.  It  was  merely  intend¬ 
ed  to  help  them,  because  we  heard  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  charge  me  with 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  I  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  was  not  so. 

'  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  has  2  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  use  my  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  do  not  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  admitted  that  his  amendment  would 
not  save  the  consumer  a  penny.  He  has 
admitted  it.  He  seeks  to  extract  the 
money  from  one  poor  man  and  give  it 
to  another  poor  man.  He  wants  to  take 
it  from  the  Fiji  Islanders  and  from  the 
Indians,  and  give  it  to  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans.  This  is  a  matter  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.  Paul  does  not  expect  it, 
and  Peter  will  hate  us  for  it. 

This  scheme  will  not  save  American 
consumers  a  red  penny.  It  does  not  help 
anyone. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  is  im¬ 
moral  and  contrary  to  our  international 
commitments.  Let  me  read  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1964.  The  Senator  had  this 
global  quota  scheme.  He  said  it  would 
save  us  $124  million.  It  saved  us  $4 
million.  Do  Senators  know  why?  It 
was  because  we  could  not  collect  any 
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more  because  prices  went  through  the 
ceiling. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  saved  $41  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  collected 
$4  million.  The  price  went  from  4  cents 
to  14  cents  a  pound.  Housewives  were 
screaming. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  my  own  time,  I 
say  we  saved  $37  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  it  is 
tough  to  take,  but  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  listen  to  me.  Why  did  we  dis¬ 
pense  with  that  scheme?  At  a  time 
when  we  were  paying  5V2  cents  for 
sugar,  we  went  to  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  these 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  were 
trying  to  keep  those  countries  from 
going  Communist. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  have 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

We  were  trying  to  keep  those  coun¬ 
tries  from  going  Communist.  I  have  in 
my  hand  the  contract  we  negotiated  at 
GATT  in  November  1964.  I  will  read 
some  pertinent  parts  of  it.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  break  the  contract  in  five  or 
six  places.  I  will  read  this  pertinent 
part  from  the  contract: 

PART  rv - TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Article  XXXVI 
Principles  and  Objectives 

1.  The  contracting  parties, 

(a)  Recalling  that  the  basic  objectives  of 
this  agreement  include  the  raising  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economies  of  all  contracting 
parties,  and  considering  that  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  is  particularly  urgent  for 
less-developed  contracting  parties; 

(b)  Considering  that  export  earnings  of 
the  less-developed  contracting  parties  can 
play  a  vital  part  in  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  the  extent  of  this  contribu¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  less- 
developed  contracting  parties  for  essential 
imports,  the  volume  of  their  exports,  and  the 
prices  received  for  these  exports; 

(c)  Noting,  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  be¬ 
tween  standards  of  living  in  less-developed 
countries  and  in  other  countries; 

(d)  Recognizing  that  individual  and  joint 
action  is  essential  to  further  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economies  of  less-developed  con¬ 
tracting  parties  and  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
advance  in  the  standards  of  living  in  these 
countries; 

(e)  Recognizing  that  international  trade 
as  a  means  of  achieving  economic  and  social 
advancement  should  be  governed  by  such 
rules  and  procedures- — and  measurse  in  con¬ 
formity  with  such  rules  and  procedures — as 
are  consistent  with  the  objectives  referred 
to  in  this  article; 

(f)  Noting  that  the  Contracting  Parties 
may  enable  less-developed  contracting  par¬ 
ties  to  use  special  measures  to  promote  their 
trade  and  development; 

agree  as  follows. 

2.  There  is  need  for  a  rapid  and  sustained 
expansion  of  the  export  earnings  of  the  less- 
developed  contracting  parties. 

3.  There  is  need  for  positive  efforts  de¬ 
signed  to  ensure  that  less-developed  con¬ 
tracting  parties  secure  a  share  in  the  growth 
in  international  trade  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  their  economic  development. 


Article  XXXVII 
Commitments 

1.  The  developed  contracting  parties  shall 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible — that  is,  ex¬ 
cept  when  compelling  reasons,  which  may 
include  legal  reasons,  make  it  impossible — 
give  effect  to  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  Accord  high  priority  to  the  reduction 
and  elimination  of  barriers  to  products  cur¬ 
rently  or  potentially  of  particular  export  in¬ 
terest  to  less-developed  contracting  parties, 
including  customs  duties  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  which  differentiate  unreasonably  be¬ 
tween  such  products  in  their  primary  and  in 
their  processed  forms; 

(b)  Refrain  from  introducing,  or  increas¬ 
ing  the  incidence  of,  customs  duties  or  non¬ 
tariff  import  barriers  on  products  currently 
or  potentially  of  particular  export  interest 
to  less-developed  contracting  parties;  and 

(c)  (i)  Refrain  from  imposing  new  fiscal 
measures,  and 

(ii)  In  any  adjustments  of  fiscal  policy 
accord  high  priority  to  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  fiscal  measures, 
which  would  hamper,  or  which  hamper,  sig¬ 
nificantly  the  growth  of  consumption  of  pri¬ 
mary  products,  in  raw  or  processed  form, 
wholly  or  mainly  produced  in  the  territories 
of  less-developed  contracting  parties,  and 
which  are  applied  specifically  to  those  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  1  more  minute. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  would  break 
that  treaty  with  Australia,  whose  men 
have  been  fighting  side  by  side  with  our 
men  in  Vietnam;  it  would  break  that 
treaty  with  India,  which  we  hope  to  keep 
from  going  Communist;  it  would  break 
that  treaty  with  every  friendly  nation  in 
Africa;  it  would  break  that  treaty  with 
those  who  have  sold  sugar  to  us  in  times 
of  scarcity,  when  they  could  have  sold  at 
higher  prices  elsewhere,  when  we  were 
calling  on  them  for  help.  This  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  scheme  would  break 
that  treaty  all  around  the  world.  That 
is  what  the  Senator’s  amendment  would 
do. 

DOUBLE  STANDARD  ARGUMENT  ON  GATT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  violation  of  GATT,  but  if 
it  is  a  violation  of  GATT,  then  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  are  also  violating  GATT, 
because  they  are  paying  a  higher  price  to 
their  associated  nations  and  colonies 
than  they  do  to  the  world  market. 
Therefore,  if  they  hale  us  into  court,  we 
will  hale  them  into  court. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  once  again  shed  tears  for  the 
Melanesians  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  The 
sugar  in  the  Fiji  Islands  is  owned  by  one 
Australian  corporation;  so  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  shedding  tears  for  is  that  big  Aus¬ 
tralian  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  saving  of 
about  1.5  cents,  or  $30  a  ton,  in  my  pro¬ 
posal  as  compared  to  his,  and  that  this 
would  net  the  Treasury  $18  million.  I 
hope  a  large  part  of  that,  or  all  of  it, 
would  be  used  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Congress  need  not  appropriate  the 
money.  This  is  merely  an  authorization. 
What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is 


perpetuate  the  abuses  of  the  present 
scheme,  and  not  allow  any  change  in  it 
whatsoever.  The  present  scheme  is  that 
where  the  high  cost  of  producing  domes¬ 
tic  beet  and  cane  sugar  necessitates  a 
domestic  price  of  6.85,  we  bring  the  whole 
world  up  to  that  level,  though  their  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  lower. 

That  system  has  gone  too  far.  We 
have  trouble  maintaining  farm  prices 
inside  this  country.  To  maintain  raw 
material  prices  over  the  entire  world,  and 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
those  prices  up  to  a  high  level,  is  more 
than  the  shoulders  of  Uncle  Sam  can 
bear. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senators  to 
hear  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
earlier  today.  The  tariff  of  sugar  is 
614  cents - - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  implies 
that  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  614  cents?  It 
is  five-eighths  of  a  cent.  Is  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  62.5  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  That  is  quite 
a  difference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
I  am  talking  about.  That  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference. 

This  is  what  the  Senator  said  earlier 
in  the  debate: 

I  am  not  certain  on  the  tariff,  whether  it 
includes  the  tariff — 

“It”  meaning  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  does  include  shipping  costs. 

The  Senator  admits  that  he  does  not 
even  know  what  his  own  amendment  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yields  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  I  offered 
an  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to, 
granting  the  Malagasy  Republic,  or 
Madagascar,  a  quota  of  about  7,000  tons. 
The  House  quota  was  slightly  less  than 
that.  The  committee  recommended  no 
quota  for  Madagascar. 

My  question  is,  If  the  Douglas  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  will  Madagascar  have 
to  pay  an  import  duty  on  the  sugar  that 
we  get  from  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question  be¬ 
cause  Madagascar  has  been  our  friend 
in  the  African  area.  We  have  bases 
there  for  our  Navy,  going  in  and  out, 
and  for  satellite  tracing.  That  country 
has  been  our  friend;  it  has  refused  to 
follow  the  course  of  nonalinement 
adopted  by  other  African  nations.  It 
has  alined  itself  with  the  United  States. 

Will  the  Senator  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  answer 
to  that  is  “Yes.”  The  same  would  be 
true  for  the  Fiji  Islands,  with  which  the 
same  problem  exists,  and  for  every  other 
friendly  nation  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  All  time  has  expired.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
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las].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
“nay”. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Harris]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “yea”. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
each  vote  “nay”. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 


nays  62, 

as  follows: 

[No.  290  Leg.] 
YEAS — 23 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Case 

McGovern 

Smith 

Clark 

Mondale 

Symington 

Dodd 

Morse 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Grueiilng 

Neuberger 

NAYS — 62 

Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hill 

Moss 

Bass 

Holland 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Saltonstail 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Fannin 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 15 
Anderson  Harris  Mundt 

Bayh  Hartke  Pell 

Church  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Russell,  Ga. 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Gore  Miller  Tower 

So  Mr.  Douglas’  amendment  was  re- 
j  ected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  myself,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

On  page  33,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  up  to  line  4,  on  page  34, 
and  insert  the  following: 

“(3)  For  calendar  years  after  1965,  for  in¬ 
dividual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 

“(A)  For  Cuba,  57.77  per  centum  of  such 
amount. 

“(B)  For  other  foreign  countries,  42.23  per 
centum  of  such  amount,  the  quota  for  each 
foreign  country  to  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  42.23  per  centum  of 
such  amount  as  the  amount  of  sugar  im¬ 
ported  from  such  country  during  the  years 
1960-1964,  inclusive  (with  double  weighting 
for  the  year  1964)  bears  to  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  imported  from  all  such  other  foreign 
countries  during  such  years.” 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  up  to  line  4,  on  page  35, 
and  insert  the  following: 

“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  sus¬ 
pension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  such  country  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other  for¬ 
eign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  in 
effect  for  such  countries  under  subsection 
(c)(3)(B).” 

On  page  36,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “the 
other  countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3) 
(A)”  and  insert  “other  foreign  countries”. 

On  page  36,  line  7,  after  “countries”  insert 
“under  subsection  (c)  (3)  ”. 

[Make  conforming  cross  reference  changes 
in  section  4  of  the  bill.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  How  much  time 
have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  would  the  Senator  mind  explain¬ 
ing  his  amendment  briefly?  I  under¬ 
stand  he  has  sent  for  material.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  speak  in  the  meantime,  after 
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his  explanation.  If  the  material  is  not 
here  by  then,  we  can  have  a  quorum  call 
taken  from  the  time  of  our  side. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  I  offered  the  amendment 
in  committee.  I  offer  it  on  the  floor  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  myself. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  also  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  or  proposal  in  the 
committee  which  would  have  based  the 
allocation  on  the  1962  importation  of 
sugar. 

The  formula  which  I  used  in  a  sense 
is  an  arbitrary  formula,  but  it  is  based 
on  the  historic  record  of  shipments  into 
this  country. 

My  formula  takes  the  years  from  1960 
through  1964  and  uses  the  average  which 
each  country  shipped  to  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  with  this  addition:  it 
gives  double  weight  to  the  shipments  in 
1964. 

With  respect  to  the  administration 
formula,  insofar  as  they  had  a  formula — 
at  least  they  began  with  the  formula — 
the  main  determination  was  based  on  de¬ 
liveries  in  1963  and  1964.  But  they  gave 
double  weight  to  1964  imports. 

My  formula  takes  into  account  that 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  recognize  those  countries  that 
responded  during  the  acute  sugar  short¬ 
age  in  1964,  for  a  double  weight.  In 
addition  it  counts  1960,  1961,  1962,  and 
1963,  as  single  years  to  be  included  in 
determining  the  quotas  for  1966  and  the 
duration  of  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  fair  formula. 
It  takes  into  account  the  historic  record 
of  5  critical  years  in  the  sugar  industry. 
It  in  no  way  reflects  the  influence  of 
lobbyists  this  year  or  last  year. 

Perhaps  in  1962  the  lobbyists’  influence 
may  have  had  a  bearing  on  what  hap¬ 
pened.  But  it  discounts  the  effect  of  the 
lobbyists  on  the  sugar  program  this  year. 

The  formula  provides  a  good  substitute 
for  the  administration  formula,  if  that 
were  applied,  and  a  good  substitute  for 
the  House  bill,  which  used  a  base  formula 
for  a  beginning,  and  then  departed  arbi¬ 
trarily  in  many  directions. 

I  believe  that  what  would  result  from 
this  formula  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senate  and  leave  us  free  of  any  charge 
of  favoritism  or  other  charges,  since  the 
previous  5-year  imports  are  used  as  the 
base  on  which  the  foreign  quotas  should 
be  assigned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  sugar  quota  for  foreign  countries 
which  would  be  in  effect  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  proposal,  the  House  bill, 
and  the  amendment  which  Senator  Mor¬ 
ton  and  I  are  offering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Sugar  quota s  of  foreign  countries  1  when  sugar  requirements  total  9,700,000  tons,  adminis¬ 
tration’s  recommendations,  II. R.  11186  as  reported  by  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
based  on  1960-64  average  sugar  importations 


[In  short  tons,  raw  valuo] 


Country 

Adminis¬ 

tration’s 

recommen¬ 

dations 

n.R.  11135 

Basis  of 
1960-64 
average 
Importations  > 

(A)  For  countries  In  tho  Western  Hemisphere: 

390, 136 

340,  925 

402, 370 

386, 854 

340,  925 

433, 729 

221,668 

340, 925 

233, 689 

240,  824 

272, 013 

330,  630 

122,  017 

160, 397 

138,323 

49,  770 

60,  267 

39,  378 

>60,841 

42,  970 

40,  237 

27,829 

42,  970 

30,  500 

34,  786 

42, 159 

27, 350 

40,  672 

38,611 

36,  514 

35,  321 

32,  836 

24,  915 

2,  676 

30,  809 

1,718 

17, 125 

30,  403 

13,890 

Haiti  . . . 

18,  731 

28,782 

26,  061 

14,  449 

26,  134 

9,  307 

63,  086 

21,485 

40,  094 

4,281 

19,  864 

2,005 

0 

4,064 

0 

0 

4,064 

0 

Subtotal . . . - . 

1, 720, 654 

1, 859,  483 

1,830,710 

(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

186,  772 

162, 162 

127, 870 

1,605 

0 

1,718 

67,  431 

67,293 

76, 465 

96,  865 

64,  861 

94, 077 

2, 141 

0 

2,864 

96,  865 

29,  593 

66,  584 

45,  489 

24, 323 

25, 059 

0 

19, 864 

0 

14, 985 

14,  188 

11,  465 

9,098 

6,  081 

(*) 

9,  098 

6, 081 

4,439 

7,  492 

6,081 

3, 437 

1,  605 

0 

10,310 

(>) 

0 

3,  580 

Reunion.. . . . . . 

(*) 

0 

1,432 

Subtotal . - . — . 

639,  446 

400, 517 

429,290 

Total  . 

2,260,000 

2,260,000 

2,260,000 

i  Excludes  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

>  1960-04  average  giving  double  weight  to  1904. 

*  Quota  for  French  West  Indies  Includes  quotas  for  France  and  Reunion. 
t  Approximately  8.5  percent  of  the  South  African  exports  may  be  attributed  to  Swaziland. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  amendment 
more  or  less  the  same  as  the  bill  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  House? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  total  amount 
of  sugar  allocated  would  be  the  same. 
The  question  is  the  proportion  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  among  foreign  countries. 

The  effect  is  this:  it  bases  the  quotas 
on  performance  over  a  5 -year  period, 
with  double  weighting  giver  to  what  they 
did  in  1964,  which  was  a  year  of  sugar 
shortage. 

We  take  the  historic  basis.  It  is  a  little 
like  the  national  origins  quota  system  in 
Immigration.  But  I  believe  the  5 -year 
base  is  the  fairest  that  we  could  use  un¬ 
less  we  go  back  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
at  some  length  on  this  subject  yesterday. 
I  introduced  an  amendment  which  was 
based  on  the  1962  formula. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
although  I  prefer  my  formula  to  his.  But 
the  Senate  should  vote  on  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  an  allocation  of  oil- 
shore  sugar  by  some  standard  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  do  it  by  whim. 

The  administration  bill,  as  I  pointed 
out  yesterday,  cuts  some  300,000  tons  out 
of  this  hemisphere.  The  House  bill  re¬ 
duced  that  to  a  175,0G0-ton  deficit.  This 
is  a  bit  better,  but  it  was  done  indeed  by 
whim. 


The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  which  I  concur,  at 
least  has  a  formula.  We  do  not  say  that 
we  like  this  country  or  we  do  not  like 
that  country. 

Yesterday  we  went  through  a  proce¬ 
dure  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It 
was  the  only  way  to  get  it  done.  I  do 
not  criticize  anyone  on  the  committee, 
and  I  did  concur.  We  went  through  the 
matter  country  by  country.  If  we  liked 
the  country  we  voted  “yea”;  if  we  did 
not  like  the  country  we  voted  “nay." 

This  is  no  way  to  handle  a  matter  that 
deals  so  much  in  economics  as  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

I  agree  with  the.Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  that  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
Congress. 

We  ought  to  say  that  2,600,000  tons  of 
offshore  sugar  are  coming  in.  Then,  the 
administration  should  divide  it  up. 

But  in  the  House  bill,  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill,  all  the  amendments  deal  with 
this  country,  that  country,  and  the  other 
country. 

As  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  I  do  not  approve  of  his  for¬ 
mula  as  much  as  I  agree  with  mine,  but 
that  is  all  right. 

The  principle  is  the  same.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  formula.  It  is  a  matter  of  ration¬ 
ale.  It  can  be  justified  and  we  do  not  say 


we  like  the  way  this  person  cuts  his  hair 
or  do  not  like  this  dictator  or  that  dicta¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  his  formula  re¬ 
lates  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  can 
come  to  this  country  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  allocation  is  left  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  the 
allocation  is  according  to  a  formula 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  work¬ 
ed  out,  which  is  each  year  from  1960  on 
and  double  credit  for  1964.  It  works  out 
according  to  a  formula.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
the  correct  formula.  It  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  like  Haiti,  or  that  we  like 
this  country  or  that  country.  It  is 
worked  out  according  to  a  historic 
formula.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
total  tonnage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  interested  in 
the  observation  made  by  the  Senator 
that  this  was  being  left  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  hope  that  some  day 
we  may  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  which  I  sup¬ 
ported,  was  defeated  in  the  committee. 
But  at  least  we  are  not  acting  according 
to  caprice.  We  are  basing  it  on  the  his¬ 
toric  formula. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  if  Senators  have  any  questions 
about  the  effect  of  the  amendment  on 
any  single  country,  they  will  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  The  quotas  under  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
propose  differ  somewhat  from  those  in 
the  House  bill,  from  those  in  the  original 
administration  recommendation,  and 
also  from  those  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  proposal  provides  the  most  im¬ 
partial  approach  on  which  the  Senate 
might  proceed  to  allocate  sugar  to  any 
particular  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  not  interested 
in  any  particular  country.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  or  my  impression  that  sugar 
quotas  are  being  used  more  as  an  imple¬ 
ment  of  diplomacy  than  for  economic 
reasons.  My  contention  is  that  if  that 
is  the  case,  if  sugar  quotas  are  being  used 
as  an  implement  of  foreign  policy,  I 
should  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  decide  how  they  should  be  allo¬ 
cated.  Perhaps  that  cannot  be  done;  but 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island.  I  believe  this 
subject  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  Congress.  We  are  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  influence  on  the  part  of  lobby¬ 
ists  and  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  dic¬ 
tator.  I  agree  that  we  cannot  achieve 
what  we  seek  to  do.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  that 
would  be  the  most  logical  way  of  distrib¬ 
uting  quotas.  It  would  not  be  done  in  a 
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hit-or-miss  way.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  domestic  picture  at  all. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  the  State 
Department  would  like  the  authority  he 
says  it  would  give  to  them. 

They  devised  a  formula  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  a  question  of  intent. 
They  tried  to  determine  a  formula  that 
would  not  get  us  into  trouble  with  one 
country  or  another,  related  to  what  was 
delivered  in  1963  and  1964.  They  were 
seeking  to  carry  out  strong  independ¬ 
ent  judgment  on  each  country. 

The  consequence  of  applying  that  for¬ 
mula  results  in  unfairness,  inequity,  and 
bad  policy. 

The  formula  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  propose  is  not  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  but  rather  on 
the  history  of  imports. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOT! .AND.  Does  the  Senator’s 
formula,  or  his  amendment  in  connection 
with  a  formula,  include  any  nation  to 
have  a  part  in  our  distribution  of  quotas 
to  foreign  countries  that  was  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  report  of  the  able  Committee 
on  Finance? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  it  includes  two 
or  three  countries  that  were  excluded  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  But  those 
countries  would  all  be  in  conference  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  recall,  none  of  them  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  House  bill.  So  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  make  such  an  adjustment — to 
take  away  the  quota  to  France,  for  ex¬ 
ample — that  could  be  done  in  conference. 
I  do  not  seek  to  complicate  the  situation 
by  taking  countries  out.  I  am  applying 
it  to  all  countries  which  have  been  in  the 
program  since  1960.  This  amendment 
would  provide  quotas  to  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  each  made.  That 
would  go  to  conference  and  could  be  ad¬ 
justed  there  if  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  reverse  question 
would  be  this:  Does  the  Senator’s  for¬ 
mula  or  amendment  exclude  any  country 
that  was  included  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  able  Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  believe  it 
excludes  any  country  which  was  includ¬ 
ed,  because  every  country  included  has 
some  record  of  performance — at  least, 
every  country  which  was  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  the 
committee  included  any  countries  that 
were  not  recommended  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 

Mi'.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  asked  if  the  amendment  excludes 
any  that  the  committee  included. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  answers  of  the  two  Senators, 
the  amendment  would  add  certain  coun¬ 
tries  not  included  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  would  not  exclude 
any  countries  that  were  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  there  are  some  coun tries  that 
did  not  deliver  any  sugar  in  1963  and 
1964,  but  did  deliver  in  1960,  1961,  and 
1962,  which  were  included  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Those  countries  would  be 


included  in  my  amendment,  because  I 
used  the  5-year  basis.  A  quota  for  all 
of  those  countries  could  be  in  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  the  question  of 
including  all  countries  not  now  included 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance  bill  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
and  passed  upon  by  it? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  question  of  a 
quota  for  France,  for  example,  raised  a 
specific  issue.  The  committee’s  decision 
was  not  to  allocate  any  quota  to  France. 
The  House  did  not  provide  any  quota  for 
France.  My  amendment,  because  we 
are  applying  the  formula  across  the 
board,  would  provide  a  quota  of  3,580 
tons  to  France.  But  this  item  would  be 
in  conference  and  could  be  taken  out 
in  conference  without  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
acted  upon  this  very  question  of  exclud¬ 
ing  countries  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  mentioned? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  excluded  France.  The  admin¬ 
istration  made  no  recommendation  for 
France.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  supported  the  administration’s 
position  on  this  item. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Were  other  countries 
in  the  same  situation? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  House  version 
contained  nothing  for  France.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  our  really  taking  any 
positive  action  against  France. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  France  the  only 
country  that  was  excluded  by  positive 
action  in  the  Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  it  was  the 
only  country  that  was  given  single,  spe¬ 
cial  attention,  although  some  of  the 
French  dependencies  had  the  amounts 
allocated  to  them  reduced  by  specific 
decisions.  " 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  all,  how  many 
countries  included  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment  were  excluded  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  the  only 
country  is  France.  There  may  be  a 
small  quota  assigned  to  some  other  coun¬ 
try  that  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment. 
But  there  are  several  adjustments  of 
quotas  between  and  among  countries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Senator’s  amendment  be  to 
eliminate  the  activities  of  lobbyists  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture?  If  quotas  were  fixed  for  a  period 
of  time,  there  would  not  be  a  need  for 
such  lobbyists. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  we  were  to  use 
the  historic  base,  the  only  target  the 
lobbyists  would  have  would  be  the  his¬ 
toric  base.  If  we  do  not  have  some 
standard,  I  suppose  countries  could  lobby 
on  a  country-by-country  basis.  If  we 
adopted  the  historic  base,  countries 
might  still  hire  lobbyists.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  they  could  do,  except  that 
there  might  be  some  problem  of  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  deficits. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  one 
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of  the  most  disgraceful  features  of  our 
perennial  sugar  bills  is  the  activities  of 
lobbyists.  I  was  interested  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fttlbright],  whose  amendment  has 
been  printed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  may  be  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

“That,  effective  January  1,  1965,  para¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  section  202(a)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows:' 

Short  tons, 


“  ‘Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  3,  025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  1, 100,  000 

Hawaii - 1,110,000 

Puerto  Rico _  1, 140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total -  6,390,000 


“‘(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of 
six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be 
added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determi¬ 
nation  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten 
million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value. 
Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts 
so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted 
from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.’ 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  or  before  April  30,  1966,  recommendations 
for  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  periodic  allo¬ 
cation,  by  the  President  or  by  a  department 
or  agency  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  designated  by  the  President,  of 
quotas  to  foreign  countries,  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  under  such  Act. 

“(b)  In  submitting  his  recommendations 
under  subsection  (a) ,  the  President  shall  in¬ 
clude  criteria  and  procedures  for  allocating 
sugar  quotas  to  foreign  countries,  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which  will — 
“(1)  provide  consumers  in  the  United 
States  with  dependable  supplies  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices,  and 

“(2)  effectuate  the  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States. 

“Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘An  Act 
to  amend  section  202(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  myself 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  business  of 
sugar  quotas  turned  over  to  the  executive 
branch  to  be  handled,  just  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  handles  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  not  intend  to  offer 
his  amendment,  it  would  probably  be 
foolish  for  me  to  offer  it  when  he  does 
not  intend  to  do  it  himself.  I  shall,  how- 
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ever,  vote  for  the  pending  amendment, 
believing  that  it  will  at  least  shore  up 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present 
system. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  I  completely  agreed  on  this 
matter  within  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  In  my  judgment,  the  Ful- 
bright  suggestion  is  completely  sound. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
amendment  should  not  be  offered  merely 
because  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may 
not  offer  it.  I  am  thinking  about  offer¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  encourage  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  offer  it.  I  would 
lend  my  support  to  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  find  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  be 
encouraging.  I  do  not  know  why  we  do 
not  start  to  make  a  record  on  sugar  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  session.  We  ought  not  to 
be  handling  this  subject  in  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  handling  it  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  many  years.  We  ought  to 
establish  guidelines.  We  ought  to  make 
perfectly  clear  the  framework  in  which 
the  Department  of  State  should  work. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  may  have 
noted  this  in  the  previous  debate  on 
the  bill.  We  have  included  a  provision 
which  allows  the  administration,  in  the 
national  interest,  to  take  quotas  away 
from  countries  and  to  reassign  them 
to  other  areas  or  other  countries.  There 
is  this  protection  built  into  the  bill. 
Even  though  it  is  said  that  there  is  an 
absolute,  historic  base  established,  the 
administration  could,  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  withdraw  a  quota  from  a  country 
which  may  have  one.  But  it  does  spe¬ 
cifically  require  that  the  original  base 
on  which  the  assignment  of  a  quota  was 
made  should  reflect  the  historic  record 
from  1960  to  1964,  with  double  weight 
given  to  1964,  the  year  in  which  some 
countries  made  a  special  effort  to  supply 
our  own  short  market. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  briefly 
in  response  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  what  he  had  to  say. 
However,  to  clarify  this  question,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Congress  should  definitely  de¬ 
cide  what  portion  of  our  sugar  should 
be  domestic  and  what  portion  should  be 
offshore. 

I  am  sure  that  is  what  the  Senator 
meant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  allocation  of 
offshore  or  foreign  sugar,  this  decision 
should  be  left  to  the  administration  as, 
indeed,  we  leave  other  things,  trade 
agreements,  and  whatnot,  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  we  got  into  a  logroll¬ 
ing  process  between  countries,  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  any  lobbyist.  A  country  hires  the 
best  lawyer  it  can,  and  one  does  better 
than  another.  It  is  the  system  and  not 


the  lobby  that  is  responsible  for  our 
problems. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  vote  for  the  Fulbright  amendment 
if  it  were  offered.  However,  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  amendment.  A  South 
American  country  was  of  assistance  to 
us  when  we  were  short  on  sugar.  The 
administration  gave  them  a  quota  which 
was  cut  about  two-thirds  in  the  House. 
Under  this  formula,  as  drafted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
part  of  that  reduction  would  be  restored, 
but  by  no  means  all. 

From  what  I  can  gather  the  chief  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  South  American 
country’s  operation  and  that  of  others, 
some  with  increased  quotas,  was  that 
they  did  not  have  any  special  representa¬ 
tive.  They  handled  it  in  a  normal  diplo¬ 
matic  manner.  Therefore,  although  I 
see  merit  in  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment.  I  agree,  however,  that  the  Ful¬ 
bright  amendment  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  what  has  been  going  on  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  views  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  If  I 
were  advising  Argentina,  I  would  rather 
go  to  conference  with  the  40,000  tons  pro¬ 
vided  by  my  amendment  than  to  go  into 
conference  with  the  21,000  tons  provided 
by  the  House  bill,  or  the  60,000  tons  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Senate  bill,  and  negotiate 
on  a  kind  of  ad  hoc  basis  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri.  However,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Argentina  would  be  better 
off  if  it  would  say,  “Let  us  take  a  solid, 
historic  base  and  ask  for  our  quota  with 
that  justification.”  I  appreciate  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
understand  his  position. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  covers  only  a  2 -year  period  for 
the  distribution  of  foreign  commodities. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  departs  from  the  2-year  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  was  just  about  to 
ask  to  modify  my  amendment.  That 
was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
drafter.  I  modify  my  amendment  to 
make  it  applicable  only  for  the  years 
1966  and  1967.  That  would  be  a  2-year 
program,  the  same  as  that  provided  by 
the  Finance  Committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  modified,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  to  line  4,  on  page  34,  and  insert  the 
following : 


“(3)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  for 
individual  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  following  basis : 

“(A)  For  Cuba,  57.77  per  centum  of  such 
amount. 

“(B)  For  other  foreign  countries,  42.23 
per  centum  of  such  amount,  the  quota  for 
each  foreign  country  to  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  42.23  per  centum  of 
such  amount  as  the  amount  of  sugar  im¬ 
ported  from  such  country  during  the  years 
1960  to  1964,  inclusive  (with  double  weighting 
for  the  year  1964) ,  bears  to  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  imported  from  all  such  other  for¬ 
eign  countries  during  such  years.” 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  that  follows  up  to  line  4,  on  page  35, 
and  insert  the  following: 

“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of  sus¬ 
pension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  such  country  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
in  effect  for  such  countries  under  subsection 
(c)(3)(B).” 

On  page  36,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “the 
other  countries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3) 
(A)”  and  insert  “other  foreign  countries”. 

On  page  36,  line  7,  after  “countries”  insert 
“under  subsection  (c)  (3)”. 

Make  conforming  cross  reference  changes 
in  section  4  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  with  one  part  of  the 
amendment.  As  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  he  wants  to  compensate,  by  a  larger 
sugar  allotment,  those  countries  in  Latin 
America  which  sold  us  sugar  at  less  than 
the  world  price  when  we  were  in  short 
supply. 

My  understanding  is  that  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Ball,  in  negotiations  with 
Latin  American  countries,  asked  them 
to  do  that,  and  then  made  a  promise 
which,  in  my  judgment,  he  had  no  right 
to  make.  However,  that  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  with  the  State 
Department  continually.  It  makes 
promises  and  enters  into  understandings, 
and  then  says:  “We  made  this  commit¬ 
ment.  It  was  very  difficult  to  work  out. 
You  must  not  let  us  down.” 

I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  secret 
diplomacy.  Mr.  Ball  said:  “If  you  sell 
us  this  sugar,  when  we  come  to  the  next 
allotment,  we  will  make  it  up  to  you.” 

I  do  not  quite  approve  of  that  kind  of 
diplomacy. 

Furthermore,  this  would  do  some  in¬ 
justice,  in  my  judgment,  particularly  to 
some  democratic  regimes  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  such  as  Peru.  Peru  did  not  buy  the 
bill  of  goods  that  Mr.  Ball  tried  to  sell. 
There  was  a  good  reason  why  it  would 
not  buy  it.  Peru  was  sorely  in  need  of 
money  at  that  time.  Peru  had  her  own 
balance-of-payments  problems. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  formula  would  reward 
these  countries,  I  thought,  in  extreme 
measure.  The  formula  which  I  used 
takes  into  account  the  1964  performance 
of  these  countries,  but  also  the  record  of 
1960  through  1963. 
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Under  the  administration  proposal, 
Peru  would  have  received  240,000  tons. 
Under  the  House  recommendation,  it 
would  have  been  272,000  tons.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance  recommends 
the  same  as  the  House.  The  application 
of  my, formula — with  the  5  years,  to  be 
double  weighted  for  1964 — would  give 
Peru  a  quota  of  330,000  tons. 

I  think  they  would  be  treated  much 
more  fairly  under  my  formula  than  under 
that  of  either  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  or  the  House  bill,  and  certainly 
much  more  fairly  than  they  would  be 
treated  under  the  administration  pro¬ 
posal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  principle  of  my 
argument  still  stands,  I  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit.  What  we  are  really  doing  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  is  making 
an  additional  payment  to  countries  which 
helped  us  when  we  were  short  of  sugar. 
We  could  have  obtained  the  sugar  at 
that  time.  We  could  have  gone  on  the 
world  market  and  obtained  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  kind  of  diplomacy  is  a 
wise  precedent. 

We  should  not  go  to  countries  and  say, 
as  Mr.  Ball  did,  “If  you  sell  to  us  below 
the  world  price,  we  will  give  you  a  larger 
quota  to  make  up  for  it  later.”  I  do  not 
approve  of  that.  That  is  why  I  have 
trouble  in  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  can  clear  that  up,  I 
shall  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  raised  the  point  in  the  committee.  I 
noted  that  it  was  indicated  in  testimony 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  had  one  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  see 
whether  it  would  approve  this  kind  of 
bargaining  operation  in  Latin  America. 
The  House  committee  refused  to  concur. 
The  Departments  did  not  even  bother  to 
ask  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  was 
critical  of  them  for  using  this  device  as 
a  pressure  technique  in  inter -American 
politics,  as  is  the  Senator. 

The  application  of  my  formula  would 
discount  that  approach  more  than  would 
the  administration  proposal,  and  more 
than  the  proposal  incorporated  in  the 
House  bill,  or  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  understands  what 
is  bothering  me.  Because  of  my  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
Latin  America,  I  receive  a  great  many 
complaints  from  Latin  American  in¬ 
terests  when  they  think  we  are  following 
a  course  of  action  that  is  unfair. 

I  received  a  number  of  protests  from 
representatives  of  those  countries,  not 
lobbyists,  but  official  government  people, 
that  the  Ball  program  was  unfair  to 
them,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  hijack  pro¬ 
gram,  that  it  was  a  penalty  program, 
that  “If  you  don’t  do  all  we  are  asking 
you,  we  will  penalize  you  in  the  future; 
if  you  do  what  we  are  asking  you,  we 
will  reward  you  in  the  future.” 

What  I  wish  to  know — and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  study  the  figures  applying 
to  the  Senator’s  amendment - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  wish  to  know 
is,  if  we  take  all  those  Latin  American 
countries  that  did  not  sell  their  sugar  be¬ 
low  the  world  price,  and  we  apply  the 
Senator’s  amendment  to  them,  will  they 
be  penalized  by  receiving  lower  quotas 
than  they  would  receive  under  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee’s  bill?  The  Senator 
says  that  is  not  true  of  Peru.  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is  true  of  any  country. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  not  true  of 
any  country  that  has  been  supplying  us 
over  the  5-year  period.  They  would 
be  treated  better  under  my  bill.  The 
administration  formula  gives  very  spe¬ 
cial  credit  for  what  they  did  in  1964 
when,  as  the  Senator  said,  they  were  in 
trouble  because  of  so-called  global  pol¬ 
icy.  The  shortage  which  resulted  in¬ 
creased  sugar  prices  from  2.5  cents  to 
12  cents  a  pound.  They  had  been  warned 
that  the  rising  prices  could  cost  the 
consumers  of  this  country  several  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars.  So  then  the  ad¬ 
ministration  went  out  and  said,  “If  you 
will  sell  us  more  sugar,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  our  sugar  prices  at  home,  we  will  re¬ 
ward  you  with  future  quotas.”  I  do  not 
think  they  had  authority  to  make  that 
offer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  so,  either. 
Not  unless  they  obtained  approval  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  wish  to  compound  it  now  by  ex¬ 
tending  it  for  5  years,  by  providing  that 
the  countries  to  which  they  made  the 
promise  they  did  not  have  a  right  to 
make,  shall  receive  special  treatment 
over  the  5 -year  period  provided  in  the 
administration  bill.  Those  countries 
have  already  received  more  by  way  of 
remuneration,  because  of  the  special 
quotas  the  administration  gave  them  in 
1965,  than  they  lost  by  giving  special 
consideration  to  us  in  1963  and  1964. 
So,  in  the  name  of  equity,  they  no  longer 
have  a  special  case.  They  would  receive 
some  credit  by  application  of  my  formu¬ 
la,  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  further  response  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  went  to 
1962,  and  left  out  any  extra  benefit  for 
the  turbulent  years  of  1963  and  1964. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  has  been  encompassed  in  the  v 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  support¬ 
ing  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes;  I  am  cosponsor¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  no  illusions  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen,  but  at  least  there  is  a 
formula,  and  not  caprice. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will,  as  he  has  in¬ 
dicated,  persuade  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  at  least  to  put  to  a  vote  his 
proposal,  because  if  we  are  to  deal  out 
benefits  on  the  basis  that  we  like  a  man’s 
eyes  or  the  color  of  his  hair,  we  are  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  has  one  good  argu¬ 
ment  for  his  amendment,  and  that  is  that 
it  works  on  a  formula.  Nevertheless,  in 
my  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  over¬ 
whelming  vote,  the  administration 
formula  makes  considerably  better  sense. 

The  approach  the  administration  took 
was  directly  by  a  formula;  and  it  stuck 
to  it.  The  administration  said,  “We  are 
not  going  to  buy  sugar  from  any  new 
country.  If  we  did  we  could  not  explain 
to  other  countries  wiry  we  do  not  buy 
sugar  from  them.” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Those  countries 
would  not  get  anything  under  my 
formula. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Up  to  this  point  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  only  trying  to  explain 
to  him  how  the  administration  arrived  at 
its  formula.  It  has  a  formula;  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  a  formula. 

The  administration  proceeded  to  say, 
“We  are  only  going  to  talk  about  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  been  trading. 
We  are  not  going  to  talk  about  new  cus¬ 
tomers;  that  would  create  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
ternational  problems.” 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed 
with  that  part  of  the  formula,  and  so  did 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  So  we  are 
together  up  to  that  point. 

This  is  how  the  administration  ap¬ 
proached  the  matter.  It  said,  “We 
would  prefer  a  nearby  source  of  sugar, 
but  above  all,  we  want  a  dependable 
source  of  sugar.  We  do  not  want  the 
American  housewife  to  pay  a  good,  fair 
price  for  sugar  in  surplus  years,  and  end 
up  having  to  pay  15  cents  or  50  cents  a 
pound  in  years  of  crop  failure.  We  want 
a  stable  source;  and  the  way  to  get  a 
stable  source  in  a  critical  period  is  by 
looking  at  our  trade  pattern  in  a  critical 
period. 

All  right;  in  1964,  we  called  upon  those 
whom  we  had  been  favoring  down 
through  the  years  to  deliver  more  sugar, 
because  in  that  year  there  was  sugar 
shortage  around  the  world.  We  called 
upon  those  who  had  sugar  to  deliver; 
and  most  of  them  were  delivering,  and 
selling  below  the  world  price. 

Who  came  through?  Mexico  came 
through  in  fine  style.  The  Dominican 
Republic  did  very  well.  Brazil  gave  us  a 
disappointing  performance.  So  it  went. 

When  we  looked  to  see  who  had  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  sugar,  we  found  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  been  extremely  helpful  to  us; 
South  Africa  was  helpful  to  us;  India 
was  very  helpful  to  us.  Those  people 
performed  in  fine  style. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  called 
on  those  people  and  said,  “We  want  you 
to  commit  sugar;  and  if  you  do,  we  will 
not  forget  it.  We  will  remember  you 
later.” 

So  the  administration  came  up  with  a 
formula  weighting  those  factors. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
looked  at  the  proposal.  We  agreed  to 
work  from  the  administration’s  formula 
as  our  starting  point.  So  we  went  down 
through  that  formula  on  a  country-by¬ 
country  basis,  and  asked  ourselves, 
“Which  countries  does  this  formula  re- 
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ward  too  much?  To  which  countries  is 
it  giving  too  much  benefit?” 

In  23  cases,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
by  overwhelming  vote,  expressed  its  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  administration  has  arrived 
at  a  fair  figure,  and  those  figures  we  did 
not  change.  In  that  respect,  I  believe 
we  protected  the  U.S.  Senate  as  well 
as  the  Finance  Committee  from  the 
kind  of  vicious  and  unfair  criticism  that 
was  heaped  upon  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  and  its  very  fine  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture — and  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  press  has  been  as 
vicious  as  it  has  to  a  very  decent,  honor¬ 
able  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

But  in  10  instances,  we  felt  that  the 
administration  formula  rewarded  over- 
generously  the  nations  involved. 

Which  nations  did  we  feel  had  been 
rewarded  more  than  the  circumstances 
justified?  We  felt  that  France  and  her 
colonies  had  been  rewarded  too  much, 
and  that  that  could  not  be  justified.  We 
felt  India  should  be  rewarded,  but  not 
as  much  as  the  formula  would  provide. 


like  to  take  Haiti  out  completely  because 
they  dp  not  like  the  Government.  The 
McCarthy  formula  would  give  Haiti  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000  additional  tons,  to 
which  I  say:  Why?  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  to  do  that. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  are  to  assign 
additional  tonnage  somewhere  in  this 
hemisphere,  we  would  do  well  to  give  it 
to  Bolivia  or  Honduras.  If  we  wish  to 
assign  a  few  additional  tons  of  sugar 
somewhere — and  we  would  have  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  House  conferees  on  this 
matter  anyway — why  do  we  wish  to  give 
France  that  tonnage?  De  Gaulle  is  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  make  a  run  on  the  dollar  and 
is  trying  hard  to  put  us  out  of  business 
if  he  can. 

The  fact  is  that  De  Gaulle  does  not 
seem  to  like  the  United  States  very  much 
these  days,  and  we  found  out  that  the 
Government  of  Malagasy — which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  friendly  to  the  United 
States — had  its  tonnage  taken  out,  so 
we  put  it  back  in  to  correct  the  mistake 
that  we,  perhaps,  had  made.  So,  why 
/include  France?  The  administration 


With  regard  to  South  Africa,  we  felt  ^recommended  1,600  tons  for  Turkey. 


that  the  McCarthy  formula  was  exactly 
right.  That  is  one  nation  with  respect 
to  which  we  took  the  McCarthy  figures. 

When  we  got  down  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 
we  felt  that  the  McCarthy  formula 
seemed  to  be  just  about  right. 

These  are  not  precisely  the  same  fig¬ 
ures,  but  they  are  nearly  the  same. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  illogical 
about  the  McCarthy  formula.  I  do  not 
believe  it  makes  as  much  sense  as  the 
administration  formula.  However,  if  we 
accept  the  McCarthy  formula,  we  find 
that  we  add  12,000  additional  tons  to  the 
amount  that  will  go  to  Mexico.  Mexico 
will  be  happy,  of  course,  and  highly 
pleased  to  get  the  additional  tonnage. 
Oscar  Chapman  represents  Mexico,  and 
he  is  a  very  able  man.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  get  the  extra  ton¬ 
nage.  However,  he  has  said  that  he  is 
content  with  the  390,000  tons  that  we 
give  Mexico.  If  we  were  to  give  this 
additional  tonnage  to  Mexico,  he  would 
be  happy. 

This  would  also  help  Peru.  We  have 
been  generous  to  Peru.  The  administra¬ 
tion  recommended  240,000  tons  for  Peru. 
We  felt  that  if  we  could  make  some  re¬ 
ductions  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
we  could  possibly  allocate  it  to  those 
countries  which  perhaps  had  been  penal¬ 
ized  too  much  because  they  could  not 
deliver  as  much  sugar  as  we  hoped  they 
could  deliver  in  1964.  Therefore,  we 
raised  Peru  by  31,000  tons  above  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  recommendations. 

The  amendment  would  reward  the 
British  West  Indies.  It  would  put  them 
16,000  tons  above  what  the  committee 
recommended.  The  committee  thought 
that  the  administration  figure  for  the 
British  West  Indies  was  exactly  right 
and  therefore  took  the  administration’s 
recommendations . 

The  amendment  would  treat  Colom¬ 
bia  more  generously.  Why  do  it? 

Some  people  are  not  too  happy  with 
the  Government  of  Haiti.  I  am  not  up¬ 
set  about  that  Government,  but  some 
people  seem  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
very  good  Government,  and  they  would 


The  McCarthy  formula  would  give  Tur¬ 
key  10,310  tons.  There  was  little  sup¬ 
port  for  the  amendment  in  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

I  suppose  that  if  the  administration 
had  recommended  it,  we  might  very  well 
have  “bought”  this  trade  pattern,  but 
the  administration  felt  that  the  formula 
brought  before  the  committee  made  bet¬ 
ter  sense.  Even  though  the  Senator’s 
amendment  hoes  have  logic  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  I  submit  that  to  do  this  could 
very  well  lay  the  Senate  open  to  the 
same  sort  of  unfair  criticism  which  was 
heaped  upon  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  so-called  McCarthy  amendment 
now  offered  by  the 'Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton!  was  offered  in  committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  it  rejected  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was.  I  do 
not  believe  it  had  a  rollcall  vote,  but  there 
was  a  decisive  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  was  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it.  The  vote  was  7  to  4,  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  voting;  and  as 
I  recall,  he  had  3  proxies.  Therefore,  we 
did  not  really  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  amendment  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  have 
gotten  them  to  see  the  merits  of  the 
amendment - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  voted 
a  proxy, too. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  had  one,  and  the 
Senator  had  3  or  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  or  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  state  for  the  Record  what  the 
vote  was  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  that  the 
original  vote  was  7  to  4.  Then  there  was 
a  polling  of  the  members. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisana.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  on  this  particular  amendment, 
there  was  not  a  rollcall  vote.  There  was 
a  vote  by  a  show  of  hands.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  one 
vote  for  himself,  but  he  also  had  a  co¬ 
sponsor,  so  he  obviously  had  two  votes; 
and  if  he  had  a  proxy,  he  had  three.  I 
was  holding  a  proxy  myself,  so  that  made 
us  even. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  this  way  about  it.  He 
wishes  the  Record  to  show  it.  He  does 
not  believe  that  it  is -sound  or  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  country  to  discuss  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  question  of  ap¬ 
portioning  out  this  kind  of  thing  among 
friendly  nations.  He  is  perfectly  willing 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  he  understands  now  was  a 
rather  heavy  expression  of  judgment 
against  the  proposed  amendment.  He 
feels  that  since  this  question  has  to  go 
to  conference  anyway,  the  sound  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  stand  by  the  committee 
which  has  discussed  problems  which 
should  not  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  justice  to  all  concerned, 
and  he  hopes  that  that  course  will  be 
followed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  defend 
before  the  Senate  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  for  every  nation  in  the  pending 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.  While 
I  understand  the  Senator’s  formula,  I 
am  not  sure  I  could  say  the  same  thing 
for  it. 

The  Senator’s  formula  would  benefit 
France.  Why  do  we  wish  to  do  that  for 
France?  De  Gaulle  is  doing  everything 
he  can  ta  make  a  run  on  the  dollar,  any¬ 
way,  and  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  France  should  have  a  portion. 
France  is  a  deficit  sugar  area,  anyway. 
It  had  a  surplus  one  year — it  is  not  our 
normal  supplier — and  it  shipped  us  some 
sugar  one  year  but  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  France  should  be  included. 

Let  us  take  the  formula  and  look  at 
South  Africa.  It  works  out  just  about 
right.  We  felt  that  the  administration’s 
recommendations  were  too  generous  for 
South  Africa,  so  we  put  them  on  the 
McCarthy  formula.  For  that  country, 
the  formula  works  out  exactly  right. 

I  therefore  submit  that  if  we  adopt 
the  McCarthy  formula,  the  Senate  should 
start  all  over  again  and  do  just  what  the 
Committee  on  Finance  did.  It  took  every 
one  of  these  countries — as  the  committee 
did — and  carefully  considered  the  in¬ 
equities  of  one  country  against  the  other, 
their  location,  how  they  performed  in 
time  of  scarcity,  and  if  they  did  not,  why 
they  did  not  perform.  In  some  countries, 
they  did  not  ship  the  sugar  at  a  time 
when  we  were  calling  on  them  to  ship 
their  sugar,  because  they  did  not  have 
any. 

That  being  the  case,  we  said  that  they 
should  be  considered,  so  we  considered 
country  by  country,  saying,  “Let  us  see 
what  the  administration’s  formula  does,” 
and  wrorked  it  out  on  that  basis. 
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j  I  submit  that  to  adopt  the  McCarthy. 
|  amendment  would  put  the  Senate  in  the 
position  of  having  to  start  all  over  again 
and  trymg  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  kind  of  work  which  is  better  per¬ 
formed  by  a  committee.  That  is  why 
we  have  committees.  If  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieves  that  some  particular  country  is 
not  being  treated  fairly,  he  should  offer 
an  amendment  to  take  care  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  start  all  over  again  as  his 
amendment  would  require  us  to  do. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
approach,  then  the  presence  of  lobbyists 
should  receive  the  Senate’s  considera¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  an  open  invitation 
for  lobbyists  to  come,  because  they  have 
received  special  consideration  for  the 
countries  they  represented.  I  am  not 
one  who  is  saying  that  lobbyists  should 
be  driven  out  of  town,  but  some  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  lobbyists.  They  have 
said  that  Argentina  should  be  “re¬ 
warded”  because  she  did  not  have  lobby¬ 
ists.  The  Irish  did  not  have  a  lobbyist. 
If  countries  are  to  be  rewarded  for  not 
having  lobbyists,  I  think  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  have  a  10,000-ton  quota 
given  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Offer  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator 
support  it?  Ireland  did  not  have  a 
lobbyist. 

Will  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  support  it?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  someone 
is  going  to  talk  about  what  lobbyists  did 
or  did  not  do,  I  point  out  that  in  23  cases 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  could  not 
have  been  affected  by  lobbyists,  because 
the  committee  reported  what  the  admin¬ 
istration  recommended  and  as  the  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  House.  Some 
of  the  countries  which  did  not  have 
lobbyists,  for  example,  Argentina,  got 
what  the  administration  recommended. 
So  did  Ireland. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  figure  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  lobbyists.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator’s  amendment  has 
anything  to  do  with  it,  but,  conceivably, 
somebody  might  suggest  that  the  reason 
he  offered  it  was  that  some  countries 
would  be  treated  better  under  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  an  unfair  criticism, 
but  if  we  adopted  the  amendment,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  go  over  the  quota 
country  by  country,  as  the  committee 
did,  and  see  what  each  country  should 
be  allocated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  back  my 
time,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
j  amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
j  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  himself  and 
j  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
i  Morton  ] .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
;  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

(  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

!  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
|  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

|  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

1  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
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cut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  291  Leg.] 

YEAS — 25 


Aiken 

McCarthy 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Mondale 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Monroney 

Prouty 

Clark 

Morse 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Morton 

Smith 

Fulbrlght 

Murphy 

Thurmond 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Williams,  Del. 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

NAYS — 57 

Allott 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hill 

Moss 

Bible 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Javits 

Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Simpson 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Tydlngs 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Miller 

Bayh 

Gore 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Russell,  Ga. 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Tower 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Morton,  as  modified,  was  re¬ 
jected. 


TIRE  SAFETY  / 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  t He  Senator 
from  Washington.  / 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  m/  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  a/bill,  S.  2669,  to 
be  known  as  the  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

It  is  a  composite  bill;  made  up  of  bills 
before  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
stated  yesterday  that  the  committee  had 
before  it  three ><5r  four  other  bills,  in¬ 
cluding  one  b/  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  JVisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  major  approach 
to  the  problem.  All  these  bills  are  in 
committee. 

These  have  been  some  hearings  on  the 
billsyand  we  have  made  up  a  composite 
bill/ which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
otfier  bills. 

/  We  do  not  expect  to  hold  any  hearings 
on  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Nelson]  has  introduced  or  A 
any  other  bills  until  the  Senate  returns  " 
next  year.  At  that  time  all  of  us  expect 
to  go  into  this  subject  in  some,  detail. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  clear  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  bypass  the  very  fine  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  this 
subject  matter.  We  have  experienced  a 
little  technical  problem,  and  that  is  why 
I  introduced  the  bill  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  the  bill  which  was  prepared  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington,  to 
establish  some  reasonable  standards  of 
safety  for  tires  used  on  automobiles  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  creative  and  fruit¬ 
ful  and  sensible  approach.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  m 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  myself  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
beginning  with  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  that  follows  through  line  19 
on  page  43. 

On  page  47,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  3  through  13. 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  line  21,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  that  follows 
through  line  19  on  page  52. 

On  page  55,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  last  sentence  of  section  14. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  quite  similar  to  the 
one  which  I  offered  some  time  ago  and 
had  printed,  of  which  copies  are  avail¬ 
able,  except  that  it  extends  the  domestic 
program  through  1971,  or  for  5  years.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  administration  bill, 
except  for  the  foreign  quotas. 

I  offered  the  amendment  in  committee. 
The  vote  on  it,  as  I  recall,  was  9  to  3. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  9  to  6,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  The  amended 
amendment,  which  is  similar  to  the  one  I 
am  offering,  which  gives  the  domestic 
industry  everything  it  wanted,  and  which 
is  included  in  the  administration  bill,  was 
voted  down  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3.  The 
amendment  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  domestic  industry,  but  it  cuts  out  the 
foreign  quotas. 

I  believe  the  amendment,  which  was 
the  second  one  that  I  offered  in  com¬ 
mittee,  was  turned  down  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  6. 

So  the  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
committee  did  not  accept  it.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  proper  for  the  Senate  to  pass 
upon  this  issue.  All  the  criticism  of  the 
sugar  program  that  I  am  aware  of  arises 
from  the  method  of  allocation  of  foreign 
quotas,  and  the  insinuation  of  influence 
on  Congress  arises  out  of  the  allocation 
of  foreign  quotas.  There  are  complaints 
from  foreign  countries.  For  example — 
and  this  is  not  a  secret  at  all ;  I  stated  it 
in  committee — the  Ambassador  from  Ar¬ 
gentina  told  me  that  his  country’s  quota 
was  cut  from  60,000  tons  to  20,000  tons. 
He  believes  that  that  is  because  Argen¬ 
tina  did  not  employ  a  lobbyist  or  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  appear  before  the  House 
committee.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  true  or  not,  but  it  leaves  a  bad  im¬ 
pression. 

This  method  of  handling  foreign  al¬ 
locations  is  bad  for  our  foreign  relations, 
aside  from  whatever  the  cost  may  be 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  quota  itself. 
That  is  why  I  have  interested  myself  in 
the  subject.  Foreign  countries  argue 
that  they  now  have  the  impression  that 
in  order  to  prevail  in  the  obtaining  of 
quotas,  they  must  employ  high-powered 
lobbyists. 

The  quota  for  Venezuela  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  press.  Venezuela  had  a 
rather  small  quota,  not  having  been  a 
supplier  of  sugar  to  the  United  States, 
not  being  a  large  producer  of  sugar,  and 
not  having  the  economic  conditions  of 
other  countries,  although  Venezuela  is 
the  largest  exporter  of  petroleum  to  this 
country.  It  had  not  been  the  traditional 
practice  for  Venezuela  to  obtain  a  quota ; 
but  this  year  that  country  hired  a  high- 
priced,  high-powered,  well-known  lobby¬ 
ist,  and  Venezuela’s  quota  was  substan¬ 
tially  increased. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  examine  into  the 
motives  or  to  prove  them.  I  could  not 


prove  anything  in  that  respect.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  believed  by  many  coun¬ 
tries  that  that  is  the  way  to  operate  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  That  is  bad  for  Congress. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  like  it.  It  is  bad  for 
our  relations  abroad.  It  does  great  harm 
to  our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  in  particular. 

All  I  seek  to  do  is  what  the  industry 
wants  and  the  administration  recom¬ 
mends — to  leave  out  foreign  quotas.  The 
effect  would  be  to  allow  existing  law  to 
continue  until  December  1966,  in  this 
respect.  The  administration  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  set  quotas  next  year  for  all 
these  countries,  just  as  it  did  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  But  at  the  end  of  1966,  if 
Congress  chooses  to  do  nothing  further, 
the  situation  will  be  left  wide  open.  I 
am  not  at  this  time  advocating  that  the 
quotas  not  be  renewed  next  year.  I  ad¬ 
vocated  before  and  provided  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  amendment  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  try  to  develop  by  next  April  a  per¬ 
manent  system  for  the  allocation  of 
quotas;  some  kind  of  formula  that  would 
be  based  upon  historical  experience  and 
other  economic  and  political  considera¬ 
tions;  but  that  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
trading  as  among  lobbyists  with  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  That  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Last  Friday,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  differences  between 
the  administration’s  recommendation 
and  decisions  as  rendered  in  the  House 
bill.  It  appears  to  me  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  are  pertinent  to  what  I  pre¬ 
sented  Friday.  I  should  like  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  the  offering  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

This  is  a  fine  program  for  our  domes¬ 
tic  producers  of  both  beet  and  cane  sugar 
producing  States,  but  I  think  it  is  too  bad 
that  this  great  program  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  problem  of  allocation  of 
foreign  quotas.  I  have  spoken  with  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  represent 
States  which  are  large  producers  of 
sugar,  and  they  have  said  to  me  that  they 
themselves  wish  that  the  program  were 
dissociated  from  all  the  stories  and  diffi¬ 
culties  surrounding  the  allocation  of  for¬ 
eign  quotas.  Foreign  quotas  do  not  really 
mean  anything  to  them.  They  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  their  program.  They 
are  of  no  interest  to  domestic  producers, 
so  long  as  they  receive  their  tonnage  and 
payments  of  subsidies,  as  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides.  That  is  all  they  are  really  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

Foreign  quotas  are  merely  a  kind  of 
appendage  that  tends  to  discredit  the 
whole  bill,  in  the  eyes  of  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  Whether  every  one  of  these  alle¬ 
gations  is  justified  by  facts,  I  do  not 
know;  I  would  not  say.  But  I  know  that 
the  effect  is  bad  upon  the  whole  sugar 
program  and  upon  our  foreign  relations. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

The  committee  bill  extends  foreign 
quotas  for  2  years.  If  the  quotas  were  cut 
out  altogether,  and  we  then  went  to 
conference,  the  Senate  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  if  it  adopted  this 
amendment,  because  I  know  there  will 
have  to  be  some  trading.  But  I  hope 
that  in  conference  the  Senate  conferees 
will  try  to  prevail  upon  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  to  accept  language  similar  to  that 
contained  in  my  amendment,  so  that  the 
domestic  program  can  be  dissociated  with 
the  problem  of  foreign  quotas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  am 
glad  to  cosponsor  his  amendment.  It  is 
a  sensible  solution  to  a  dilemma  in  which 
Congress  finds  itself  every  time  we  handle 
this  sugar  legislation.  We  are  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  We  did  not 
have  adequate  time  in  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  requests  and  recommendations 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  In  fact,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  well  knows,  their  representa¬ 
tives  or  witnesses  did  not  appear  but 
filed  statements  instead.  The  members 
of  the  committee  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  read  the  statements  until  the  com¬ 
mittee  began  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  all 
the  requests  of  domestic  producers  will 
be  taken  care  of  for  a  full  5  years,  as  is 
proposed  both  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  bills.  Domestic  producers  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  their  entirety. 

The  administration  could  act  for 
foreign  producers  under  existing  law  for 
the  next  12  months.  Foreign  producers 
could  be  assigned  the  quotas  they  now 
have,  and  during  the  next  session  the 
Congress  in  an  orderly  fashion  could 
reach  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  foreign  quotas.  That  could  be 
done  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  or  of  lobbying, 
as  is  now  the  case. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  approved, 
not  with  the  thought  of  going  to  confer¬ 
ence  and  dropping  the  amendment  there 
but  with  the  intention  of  retaining  it. 
As  one  who  expects  to  be  a  conferee  I 
would  support  the  amendment  in  con¬ 
ference  and  would  expect  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  provides  the  solution  to  our 
problem.  It  would  remove  from  Con¬ 
gress  the  stigma  that  countries  who  pay 
the  largest  lobby  fees  get  the  largest 
quotas.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  would  divest  Congress  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  it  shares  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch. 
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This  amendment  would,  in  effect, 
suggest  that  Congress  is  unworthy  of 
voting  on  sugar  quotas  because  Congress 
cannot  be  trusted,  while  the  administra¬ 
tion  can  be  trusted. 

We  have  here  a  pattern  that  has  been 
worked  out,  as  the  Senator  suggested  it 
should  be  worked  out,  considering  our 
normal  trading  pattern  and  considering 
whom  we  can  rely  upon  to  provide  us 
with  sugar. 

How  did  the  Senate  committee  han¬ 
dle  the  problem?  I  have  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agi'iculture.  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone 
criticize  what  the  Senate  committee  did, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mennon  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  said  that  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  with  regard  to  the  Malagasy  Re¬ 
public,  and  he  explained  why  he  thought 
so.  We  agreed  to  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  to  take  care  of  that. 

I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  criticism 
concerning  what  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  did  with  the  bill. 

What  did  we  do  with  regard  to  Latin 
America?  We  gave  every  country  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  administration  recom¬ 
mended  with  the  exception  of  three 
countries.  We  gave  those  countries 
more  than  the  administration  recom¬ 
mended.  We  did  this  because  we 
thought  that  the  formula  would  un¬ 
justly  penalize  at  least  one  of  those 
countries.  We  thought,  as  between  the 
Dominican  Republic — where  we  hope  to 
keep  the  forces  of  freedom  alive,  and 
where  we  would  withdraw  any  quota 
they  had  in  the  event  they  went  Com¬ 
munist — and  the  people  in  Australia, 
South  America,  and  other  far-away 
places,  it  would  be  better  to  have  more 
sugar  from  Latin  America  and  thereby 
do  a  little  more  for  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

There  has  not  been  a  word  of  criticism. 
I  have  not  heard  any  suggestion  that  a 
lobbyist  was  able  to  affect  one  of  the 
quotas  suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  That  is  the  bill  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

We  talked  about  lobbyist  Charles  Pat¬ 
rick  Clark.  We  talked  about  a  former 
Cabinet  member,  Oscar  Chapman. 

If  we  were  to  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  we  would  be  telling  them :  “Do  not 
come  up  to  the  Hill  any  more.  Go  to 
the  White  House  and  the  President  will 
assign  you  a  quota.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  President’s  man,  the  man  who  speaks 
for  him,  and  see  if  you  can  arrange  an 
appointment  with  the  President  or 
someone  speaking  for  him  and  have  a 
quota  assigned  to  you.” 

What  would  happen  to  a  little  coun¬ 
try  which  has  no  quota?  Honduras  sup¬ 
ported  us  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis.  It  sent  soldiers  there  to  help  solve 
that  problem.  Those  people  would  say, 
“We  sent  troops  to  help  you  out.  We  are 
helping  you.  Why  do  you  not  buy  sugar 
from  us?” 

The  President  does  not  want  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  that  kind  of  pressure.  He 
wants  us  to  share  that  responsibility. 
That  is  why  he  sent  the  bill  to  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  a  traditional  pattern  that 
has  always  been  followed.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  recommends  to  Congress  what  he 
thinks  we  should  do.  The  President 


proposes  to  Congress,  and  Congress  votes 
the  measure  up  or  down,  or  amends  it 
and  settles  for  something  in  between. 

If  we  were  to  agree  to  this  amend¬ 
ment,  we  would  place  our  conferees  in  a 
hopeless  position.  For  example,  the 
Senator  just  got  through  saying  that  he 
thought  Argentina  had  been  treated 
shabbily  by  the  House  committee.  The 
House  committee  cut  the  quota  from  63,- 
685  tons  down  to  21,485  tons.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  said  that  happened  because  they 
had  no  lobbyist. 

If  we  were  to  go  into  conference  with 
the  Fulbright  amendment  and  come  out 
with  any  quota  at  all,  it  would  not  be 
within  our  power  to  restore  the  injustice 
done  to  Argentina. 

The  Senate  committee  treated  Argen¬ 
tina  as  if  Argentina  had  retained  the 
finest  lobbyist  in  the  world.  We  gave  it 
exactly  what  the  President  recom¬ 
mended,  no  more  and  no  less.  Argentina 
thinks  that  the  treatment  is  just  and 
fair  and  proper  for  what  she  did  to  sup¬ 
port  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 

The  committee  worked  hard  on  the 
bill.  We  provided  a  2-year  limitation  on 
the  foreign  quota  so  that  we  could  come 
back  and  take  a  look  at  the  matter  in 
a  couple  of  years  to  see  how  it  is  work¬ 
ing  out  and  see  if  we  would  perhaps  rec¬ 
ommend  a  change  in  one  quota  or  an¬ 
other,  and  the  administration  could 
make  recommendations. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  could  not  be 
passed,  and  it  will  not  be  enacted  if  we 
cannot  assume  the  refiners  of  a  reliable 
supply  of  raw  sugar.  The  refiners  are 
even  better  represented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  are  the  producers. 
The  refiners,  for  example,  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House,  John  McCormack. 

If  the  refiners  are  against  the  bill,  we 
will  not  get  it  through  Congress.  The 
refiners  want  to  know  where  they  will 
buy  sugar  so  that  they  can  make  con¬ 
tracts  and  know  from  who  they  can  get 
sugar. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  cane 
and  beets  which  requires  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  refiners  get  together  and 
agree.  The  cane  people  must  agree  on 
how  much  they  will  produce.  They  have 
agreed  to  take  a  13-percent  cut  in  acre¬ 
age.  The  beet  people  took  a  5-percent 
cut.  The  refiners  do  not  refine  beets,  and 
they  want  the  tightest  limitation  they 
can  get  on  beets.  They  want  a  firm  con¬ 
trol  on  how  much  beet  sugar  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  because  the  law  limits  how  much 
sugar  can  be  sold. 

The  refiners  will  go  along  with  what 
they  think  is  fair  control  of  beet  produc¬ 
tion.  They  are  in  agreement  at  this 
time.  If  we  are  going  to  enact  any  legis¬ 
lation,  we  must  proceed  with  the  bill  as 
it  is.  We  have  tried  in  the  past  to  deal 
with  the  producers  without  dealing  with 
the  refiners.  We  have  tried  in  every 
way  that  we  could.  It  cannot  be  done. 

If  we  want  a  bill,  I  submit  that  there 
must  be  a  quota  system  in  it. 

It  was  suggested  that  Charles  Patrick 
Clark  exercised  great  influence.  He  is 
a  highly  paid  lawyer.  Let  us  see  how  his 
country  made  out.  He  represented 
Venezuela. 

The  administration  recommended 


2,676  tons  for  Venezuela.  The  House 
committee  gave  Venezuela  a  quota  of 
30,809  tons.  What  did  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  recommend?  Two 
thousand  and  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  tons,  exactly  what  the  administration 
recommended,  and  approximately  10 
percent  of  what  the  House  recommended. 

We  thought  the  House  figure  was 
about  right  with  regard  to  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  we  worked  out  a  compro¬ 
mise  figure  with  regard  to  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands. 

We  have  what  we  think  is  a  good  bill, 
a  bill  that  does  not  show  the  influence  of 
anybody  except  the  17  Senators  who  tried 
to  discharge  their  responsibility  as  the 
merciful  Lord  gave  them  the  light  to  do 
so.  We  presented  this  bill.  If  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  House,  we  would  be 
a  lot  better  off  with  this  bill  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  recommended,  rather  than 
buying  the  recommendations,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  would  do,  like  a  pig 
in  a  poke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
whatever  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
raised  a  question  about  this  amendment 
interfering  with  the  sugarbeet  and  cane 
agreement.  This  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  the  provisions  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill  are  identical.  It  would  leave 
the  domestic  exactly  the  same  for  5 
years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  certainly 
would  affect  it.  Refiners  buy  sugar  off¬ 
shore  for  refining  purposes.  They  would 
want  to  know  where  they  could  get  that 
sugar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  talking  about  offshore  sugar.  I  am 
talking  about  the  production  of  domestic 
sugar  in  this  country.  It  would  not  in 
any  way  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  we 
would  not  have  these  quotas  in  confer¬ 
ence.  The  purpose  of  agreeing  to  the 
pending  amendment  would  not  be  to 
have  quotas  in  conference.  We  propose 
to  strike  out  these  foreign  quotas  en¬ 
tirely. 

I  hope  that  we  can  come  back  with  a 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  program 
for  5  years  and  leave  the  foreign  quotas 
out  entirely. 

The  administration  would  still  have 
under  the  existing  law  exactly  the  same 
authority  under  which  they  have  oper¬ 
ated  under  during  1965.  They  would 
have  that  same  authority  for  all  of  1966 
to  administer  the  foreign  quotas  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  that  they  do  now. 
While,  far  be  it  from  me  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  defend  his  administration,  I 
do  not  join  with  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  in  distrusting  them  to  the  extent 
he  indicates  in  objecting  to  them  admin¬ 
istering  the  program  for  another  12 
months.  If  so,  perhaps  he  will  join  me 
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next  year  about  November,  and  we  will 
make  a  change. 

Under  this  amendment  Congress  is 
delegating  any  authority  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  which  it  does  not  already  have; 
Congress  will  have  complete  jurisdiction 
over  extension  and  reallocation  of  these 
foreign  quotas,  after  next  year,  if  we 
wish  to  do  so.  We  could  start  that  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  early  in  the  next 
session,  rather  than  wait  until  the  last 
day  or  two  of  the  session  and  get  dead¬ 
locked  in  a  logjam. 

I  think  the  best  bet  for  the  domestic 
producers  in  this  country  is  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  protecting  their  indus¬ 
tries  for  5  years.  They  are  protected 
both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  bill — 
we  made  no  changes — they  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected,  and  I  think  we  will  come  far 
nearer  getting  a  piece  of  legislation 
down  to  the  White  House  by  eliminating 
these  foreign  quotas  and  the  criticism 
about  the  foreign  quotas,  and  carrying 
that  problem  over  until  next  year,  than 
we  will  by  trying  to  insist  on  Congress 
dealing  with  the  package  now.  By  the 
time  the  bill  gets  back  from  conference, 
it  will  be  the  very  last  days  of  the  session, 
if  I  know  the  conferees,  and  I  venture  to 
say  we  will  come  nearer  getting  a  bill 
passed  with  the  foreign  quotas  left  out 
than  with  it  in.  Otherwise,  there  is  a 
possibility  we  will  be  going  home  without 
having  enacted  any  sugar  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  Senate  committee  version  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  the  House  bill.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do,  really,  is  establish  a 
precedent  that  this  matter  might  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  a  way  different  from  the  way 
the  House  has  done  it  year  after  year 
and,  as  I  say,  to  dissociate  it  from  the 
domestic  program. 

I  am  not  the  source,  nor  is  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  source,  of  the  criticism  of  the 
way  the  matter  has  been  handled.  We 
have  been  criticized  by  the  press  every 
year  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me.  It  certainly  did  not  arise 
with  the  introduction  of  this  amendment, 
or  from  anything  I  have  said.  I  am 
merely  reflecting  what  has  already  been 
said.  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  way  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  allocation  of  these  quotas,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  it  in  the  future — of 
course,  I  also  favored,  I  may  say,  the 
global  quota,  which  I  think  worked  better 
than  this  direct  allocation  by  Congress — 
I  think  would  be  much  more  suitably  an 
executive  function,  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  pinpointed  on  a  particular  offi¬ 
cial,  and  particularly  where  the  President 
takes  the  responsibility  and  appoints 
someone  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  someone  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  One  or  two  men  will  probably  re¬ 
view  the  matter. 

As  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  it  largely  took  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  recommendation,  in  this  instance, 
in  the  cases  which  were  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
result  is  an  improvement  over  the  House 
bill;  but  what  I  was  looking  to  in  this 
case  was  to  try  to  get  away  from  the 


annual  practice  of  having  this  kind  of 
hassle  over  the  bill.  It  always,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  comes  up  in  the  last 
few  days  of  the  session. 

In  this  instance,  we  had  1  day  of 
hearings,  and  most  of  the  day  was  taken 
up  by  two  witnesses  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  Secretary  Mann  and  Mr. 
Schnittker;  and  we  never  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  foreign  countries.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  if  we  had,  it 
would  have  proved  very  much  insofar 
as  the  validity  of  the  particular  alloca¬ 
tions  was  concerned.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  think  the  procedure,  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done,  is  really  what  is  at  fault. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  of  course  we  shall  always  have 
lobbyists.  I  do  not  think  my  remarks 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  reflection 
upon  some  of  the  people  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Their  existence  is 
merely  a  reaction  to  the  system  which 
has  been  established.  If  it  was  not  those 
people,  it  would  be  someone  else  like 
them,  playing  a  similar  role.  My  criti¬ 
cism  goes,  not  to  the  individuals  as  such, 
but  to  the  system  which  is  utilized  in 
arriving  at  the  quotas.  So  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
under  our  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
a  matter  of  this  magnitude  should  be 
passed  on  by  Congress.  * 

Under  our  scheme  of  government,  a 
great  responsibility  of  this  sort  should 
be  shared,  and  be  subject  to  the  checks 
and  balances  of  the  American  system. 
The  President  negotiates  these  agree¬ 
ments;  he  has  his  experts  make  the 
studies,  and  then  he  sends  down  to  us 
what  he  thinks  the  recommendation 
should  be.  Suppose  there  were  a  cor¬ 
rupt  person  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  who  made  improper  recom¬ 
mendations,  or  someone  at  the  White 
House  who  might  do  something  im¬ 
proper.  The  Congress  is  a  check  on 
that.  That  is  why  we  look  at  the  quotas, 
and  why  we  go  through  the  whole  thing 
and  ask  if  this  or  that  makes  sense,  and 
ask,  “Why  was  Peru  given  such  a  small 
quota?” 

Then  we  hear  the  administration’s 
argument,  and  we  hear  from  the  one 
who  speaks  for  that  country.  If  he 
makes  a  good  case,  we  call  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  and  say,  “Here  is 
what  the  man  said;  what  is  your  answer 
to  that?”  We  get  their  rejoinder,  and 
by  the  time  we  are  through,  we  are  able 
to  say  whether  we  think  those  people 
were  unjustly  penalized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  committee 
Lear  any  testimony  from  representatives 
of  any  foreign  countries? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  certainly 
did.  I  sat  right  there  and  heard  it.  I 
wish  the  Senator  had  been  there.  Let 
me  show  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  statements  they  filed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  am 
talking  about  the  statement  the  man 
read.  Let  me  read  from  the  hearings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  From  representa¬ 
tives  of  how  many  countries  did  the  Sen¬ 
ator  take  testimony  in  open  session? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  About  eight 
of  them.  Everybody  who  wanted  to  read 
his  statement  stood  there  and  read  it. 
The  Senator  mentioned  the  Peruvian 
representative.  Let  us  talk  about  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
believe  there  were  but  two.  As  I  recall, 
there  were  six  or  eight  witnesses,  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  were  more  than  two 
representatives  of  foreign  countries.  I 
may  be  in  error.  I  think  most  of  them 
merely  filed  their  statements. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  long  did  that 
testimony  take? 

Mr..  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  had  planned  1  day  of  hearings. 
We  thought  that  we  would  meet  1  day, 
because  the  Senate  was  not  going  to  be 
in  session  that  day,  and  that  we  would 
go  ahead  in  the  morning  and  see  how  far 
along  we  would  get,  and  how  much  time 
was  necessary  in  order  that  everybody 
could  be  heard. 

The  first  witness  who  presented  him¬ 
self  was  Mr.  Thomas  Mann.  One  Sen¬ 
ator  interrogated  Mr.  Mann  for  a  solid 
hour  after  Mann  had  made  his  state¬ 
ment  and  explained  his  views.  By  the 
time  the  various  Senators  who  wanted  to 
interrogate  that  witness  at  considerable 
length  got  through,  they  had  had  him 
sitting  there  fo>-  hours — and  some  of  the 
Senators  who  took  the  most  time  wished 
to  have  a  long  lunch  hour.  So  by  the 
time  they  got  through,  6  hours  after  he 
got  there,  we  finally  finished  hearing  Mr. 
Mann. 

We  heard  from  Mr.  Schnittker  first, 
and  then  from  Mr.  Mann.  By  the  time 
the  day  was  over  we  had  heard  two  wit¬ 
nesses.  We  had  heard  a  statement  from 
one,  and  he  was  asked  only  about  one 
question,  so  we  got  that  over  fairly 
rapidly. 

The  following  day  we  met  again,  and 
I  will  frankly  tell  the  Senator,  I  en¬ 
couraged  the  people  to  get  the  hearings 
over.  I  said,  “If  you  are  for  this  bill, 
please  do  not  kill  it.  If  you  sit  around 
here  and  testify  forever,  we  will  never 
get  the  bill  reported.” 

So  some  of  the  witnesses  came  in  and 
filed  their  statements.  But  if  anyone 
wanted  to  ask  them  a  question,  he  could 
have  asked  any  question  he  wanted. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  wished  to 
talk  to  these  lobbyists,  and  find  out  how 
much  they  were  paid,  and  who  employed 
them,  and  when  they  were  employed, 
and  who  they  had  talked  to,  I  suppose. 
I  have  been  on  the  committee  of  which 
the  Senator  is  chairman  when  he  spent 
a  whole  hearing  investigating  lobbyists. 
That  is  all  right  with  me.  I  should  be 
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happy  to  support  the  chairman  if  he 
wants  to  go  back,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  in¬ 
vestigate  lobbyists  until  this  time  next 
year.  That  is  all  right  with  me;  the 
Senator  has  done  a  wonderful  job  with 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  sugar  producers 
are  going  bankrupt  while  the  Senator 
fiddles  and  faddles. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  regard 
to  the  Senator’s  remarks  about  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  investigating  lobby¬ 
ists,  I  took  part  in  that  investigation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  salute  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  it  was  our  investigation  and 
our  attempts  to  control  the  nefarious 
plots  of  lobbyists  which  resulted  in  the 
Senator’s  interest  in  who  paid  the  sugar 
lobbyists,  and  how  much  they  were  paid ; 
and  I  think  that  was  a  very  proper  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Everyone  is 
entitled  to  hire  himself  a  lawyer,  and 
he  is  not  a  crook  because  he  does.  There 
are  many  persons  languishing  in  jail 
because  they  did  not  have  a  good  lawyer. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  we  heard  from 
all  these  people.  We  took  testimony  and 
heard  arguments.  Since  we  have  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  and  amended  it,  and 
have  also  amended  it  to  take  care  of  one 
mistake  which  we  thought  we  made,  I 
have  not  heard  one  hint  of  criticism  of 
what  the  Senate  committee  has  done. 
The  committee  has  discharged  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  tradition  of  one  of 
the  most  responsible  committees.  It  de¬ 
serves  better  treatment,  when  it  comes 
out  with  a  recommendation  on  respon¬ 
sible  legislation  in  the  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  than  merely  to  be 
brushed  aside  in  favor  of  a  small  func¬ 
tionary  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
discharging  our  responsibilities  for  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  set 
the  record  straight.  There  were  only 
two  foreign  representatives  of  lobbyists 
who  were  heard  in  person.  They  ap¬ 
peared  before  10  o’clock  on  a  Friday 
morning.  When  I  got  there,  about  5  or 
10  minutes  after  10,  the  committee  had 
already  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  only  trying 
to  set  the  record  straight.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  deny  that,  does 
he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  adjourned 
at  6  o’clock  the  evening  before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug¬ 


las]  wished  to  ask  so  many  questions  of 
these  witnesses,  I  said  that  we  would 
come  back  at  9  o’clock  tomorrow,  hoping 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  the 
two  Senators  to  ask  as  many  questions 
as  they  wished  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  hearing  had 
just  begun  and  the  Senator  dismissed 
the  hearing  by  10  minutes  after  10. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator:  What  does  the  Senator  do 
with  all  the  witnesses - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
made  his  statement,  and  I  merely  wish 
to  state  the  facts  for  the  record.  There 
were  two  witnesses.  The  House  com¬ 
mittee  had  27  witnesses  appear  before  it. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  and  did  not  appear  before  our 
committee,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Hearing  on 

H.R.  11135,  To  Amend  and  Extend  the 

Provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

Amended,  Thursday,  October  14,  1965 

The  Honorable  John  Schnittker,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Mann,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

Frank  A.  Kemp,  in  behalf  of  all  segments 
of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  and  refining 
industries. 

John  C.  Lynn,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

John  Bleke,  National  Confectioners  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

W.  D.  Pauly,  Talisman  Sugar  Corp.,  Belle 
Glade,  Fla. 

Rudolph  Miller,  Imperial  County  Sugar 
Cane  League,  El.  Centro,  Calif. 

William  L.  Shea,  Osceola  Operating  Corp., 
Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

John  Fleming  Kelly,  National  Sugar  Co., 
Sugar  City,  Colo. 

Edwin  H.  Seeger,  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers 
Association. 

H.  C.  Laughlln,  Owens-Illinois  of  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  Ltd. 

Oscar  Chapman,  Association  of  Sugar  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  Mexico. 

George  Grant,  Minister  of  Industry  of 
Thailand. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  Sugar  Industries  of  Fiji. 

J.  W.  Riddell,  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Charles  Patrick  Clark,  Venezuelan  Sugar 
Distribution  Association. 

Robert  C.  Barnard,  Australian  Sugar  In¬ 
dustry. 

John  R.  Mahoney,  South  African  Sugar  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ganson  Purcell,  Rhodesia  Sugar  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Hearing  on 

H.R.  11135,  To  Amend  and  Extend  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 

Amended,  Friday,  October  15,  1965 

John  Bleke,  National  Confectioners  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Rudolph  Miller,  Imperial  County  Sugar 
Cane  League,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

William  L.  Shea,  Osceola  Operating  Corp., 
Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

John  Fleming  Kelly,  National  Sugar  Co., 
Sugar  City,  Colo. 

George  Grant,  Ministry  of  Industry  of 
Thailand. 

Edwin  H.  Seeger,  Peruvian  Sugar  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association. 

H.  C.  Laughlin,  Owens-Illinois  of  the  Ba¬ 
hamas,  Ltd. 
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Foreign  Lobbyists  Not  on  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  Witness  List  Who  Testified  in  the 

House  Committee 

1.  Miss  Dina  Dellale  represented:  Guate¬ 
mala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicarauga, 
Costa  Rica. 

2.  James  M.  Earnest  represented:  Mauri¬ 
tania. 

3.  Robert  L.  Farrington  represented:  Re¬ 
public  of  China. 

4.  Seymour  S.  Guthman  represented: 
Malagasy  Republic. 

5.  John  G.  Laylin  represented:  Colombia. 

6.  Albert  S.  Nemir  represented:  Brazil. 

7.  John  A.  O’Donnell  represented:  Philip¬ 
pines. 

8.  Arthur  L.  Quinn  represented:  British 
West  Indies. 

9.  Walter  Surrey  represented:  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  names  is  John  A.  O’Donnell, 
who  represents  the  Philippines,  and  still 
does,  and  who  was  also  the  subject  of 
considerable  study  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  before.  But  there  are 
other  witnesses  listed  here  who  testified 
in  the  House  committee.  Of  those  on 
the  list,  only  two  appeared  before  the 
Senate  committee.  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Seeger, 
of  the  Peruvian  Sugar  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  George  Grant,  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  of  Thailand.  The  others 
submitted  written  statements. 

I  fully  expected  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  questions  with  some  of  them  in 
the  hearing  on  Friday  which,  as  I  said, 
was  adjourned. 

These  are  just  the  facts.  The  chair¬ 
man  feels  that  he  has  proper  justifica¬ 
tion  for  that,  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
criticize  the  chairman.  I  am  stating 
what  actually  happened. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  declares 
that  Congress  fiddles  and  faddles  until 
everyone  goes  broke.  Congress  has  not 
fiddled  and  faddled.  The  bill  came  over 
only  last  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  It  is  a  very  important  bill  in¬ 
volving  many,  many  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  we  spend  1  day  on  it,  with 
the  usual  hours,  from  10  until  6,  as  the 
Senator  said,  and  about  an  hour  the  next 
morning.  That  was  all  the  hearings.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  rather  short  time. 

It  is  too  bad  that  every  year — and  this 
is  not  the  first  year — but  every  one  that  I 
can  remember,  the  bill  has  nearly  always 
been  brought  up  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
or  the  last  week  of  a  session,  and  we  are 
always  told  that  if  we  do  not  act  im¬ 
mediately,  without  any  hearings  or  much 
discussion,  distaster  will  overtake  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

This  condition  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
would  not  wish  to  begin  to  say  whose 
fault  it  is,  but  it  is  unusual,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  particular  bill  follows  this 
course  so  often.  I  know  of  no  other  bill 
of  comparable  importance  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  year  after  year — sometimes  more 
than  a  year,  but  every  time  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  at  a  very  late  date,  which 
does  not  allow  us  enough  time  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  or  to  develop  questions. 

One  of  the  points  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  these  lobbyists — and  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing,  and  have  never  said,  that  they  were 
around  here  corrupting  everyone — is: 
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What  does  a  lobbyist  do  to  justify  paying 
him  $125,000  in  the  course  of,  let  us  say, 
2  years,  to  get  a  quota,  say,  for  Vene¬ 
zuela?  What  does  he  do? 

Surely,  most  of  the  people  who  hire 
these  lobbyists  are  not  so  rich  that  they 
can  afford  to  throw  away  money  like 
that.  But,  what  kind  of  service  does  a 
lobbyist  perform  to  earn  that  money? 
It  seems  to  me  a  most  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion. 

From  past  experience  with  similar 
lobbyists,  what  they  do  is  convey  to  their 
clients,  to  their  employers,  or  whichever 
country  it  may  be,  the  fact  that  if  they 
are  in  a  position  to  purchase  a  sugar 
quota,  they  can  arrange  for  one  through 
Congress,  which  gives  the  implication 
that  they  have  control  over  Congress. 

To  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  cases  w'e 
investigated,  the  lobbyists  exerted  no 
such  influence  over  Congress  but  were 
preying  upon  their  employers. 

This  situation  I  believe,  is  one  which 
often  influences  our  foreign  relations. 
Regardless  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
in  many  cases  which  I  had  looked  into, 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  word  of 
truth  in  what  the  lobbyist  told  his  em¬ 
ployer.  He  would  write  his  employer — 
we  had  a  case  involving  Trujillo — and 
he  virtually  said,  “I  am  going  to  see 
Senator  so  and  so,  and  Senator  so  and 
so  will  do  whatever  I  say,”  the  implica¬ 
tion  being  that  he  had  complete  control 
over  him. 

This  goes  back  to  the  various  conclu¬ 
sions  on  some  27  cases  which  were  heard 
which  created  the  impression  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  for  sale,  and  which  creates  the 
impression  in  foreign  countries  that 
Congress  really  is  for  sale. 

This  is  what  I  meant  about  the  proce¬ 
dure  and  the  method  followed  here, 
which  I  believe  to  be  bad,  and  also  to  be 
bad  for  our  relations.  It  can  be  bad 
without  a  single  thing  being  done  which 
is  improper  in  the  wray  of  the  purchasing 
of  influence  in  Congress  itself. 

Nevertheless,  this  does  result  in  a  bad 
impression  being  created  in  many  for¬ 
eign  countries.  This  bad  impression  re¬ 
sults,  regardless  of  whether  anything 
actually  takes  place,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  procedure  followed  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  this  kind  of  bill  is  sound. 

The  amendment  I  am  suggesting  is 
much  better. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words. 
I  regret  that  the  Senator  is  not  happy 
about  the  way  the  committee  held  its 
meetings. 

Let  me  say  that  I  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  always  attend  its 
meetings  as  much  as  I  should  like  to  do 
so.  However,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee  is  always  most 
fair,  and  I  am  happy  to  follow  his  pro¬ 
cedures.  I  do  not  object  to  them  for  a 
moment.  I  cannot  recall  that  I  ever 
asked  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  keep 
his  committee  in  session  in  time  for  me 
to  get  over  there  because,  so  far  as  I  am 
/  concerned,  if  I  cannot  be  there,  I  know 
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that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  going 
to  do  a  fine  job  and  do  what  his  con¬ 
science  dictates. 

Many  times  I  have  sent  him  a  proxy, 
sight  unseen,  if  I  cannot  be  there,  if  he 
needs  my  vote,  because  he  is  an  honor¬ 
able  and  a  conscientious  Senator,  who 
does  the  best  he  can. 

With  regard  to  the  hearings  we  held, 
if  the  Senator  had  so  much  as  telephoned 
the  committee  saying  that  he  would  be 
late  and  was  not  going  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  which  would  start 
at  9  o’clock  and  would  not  be  able  to  get 
there  until  10  or  shortly  after,  I  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  kept  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  session  until  he  arrived.  If 
he  had  wished  to  question  more  than  one 
particular  witness,  say,  to  ask  him  how 
he  earned  his  $125,000, 1  would  have  been 
happy  to  see  that  the  session  was  kept 
open  and  the  witness  available,  until 
the  Senator  had  arrived. 

But  the  Senator  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  he 
has  done  a  fine  job  with  the  lobbyists. 
I  do  believe  that  he  has  exposed  some  of 
the  chicanery  and  some  of  the  improper 
representation  that  some  lobbyists  have 
been  known  to  make. 

While  I  am  Very  much  in  favor  of  the 
legal  profession,  I  am  also  against  any 
shyster  or  anybody  who  conducts  him¬ 
self  improperly.  So  I  hope  Congress  will 
not  prejudice  people  who  have  conducted 
themselves  completely  appropriately  and 
honorably,  as  I  think  the  executive 
branch  has,  and  as  I  think  the  House 
has,  and  as  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  Senate  have,  in  seeking  to  act  re¬ 
sponsibly  on  this  measure. 

There  will  always  be  somebody  hir¬ 
ing  a  lobbyist,  but  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  puts  the  Senate  in  as  favorable 
a  light  as  we  could  achieve,  no  matter 
how  we  approached  the  problem. 

If  we  agreed  to  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  vre  would  be  relinquishing  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  we  ought  to  share  with 
the  Executive.  If  we  proceed  in  this 
way  we  shall  be  doing  justice  and  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  countries.  If  someone  thinks 
a  certain  country  is  treated  unfairly,  he 
can  show  it.  This  is  a  very  popular  bill. 
All  the  trading  countries  think  it  is  a 
good  bill. 

Here  is  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the 
President,  relating  to  the  vital  alliance, 
wherein  are  shown,  in  color,  pictures  of 
the  President  with  the  various  Ambas¬ 
sadors  from  the  countries.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  told  them  he  was  going  to  dispense 
with  the  import  fee,  so  that  the  produc¬ 
ers  in  those  countries  would  have  a  price 
they  could  live  under. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  treaty  providing 
that  we  were  going  to  help  these  people 
get  a  price  for  commodities  under  which 
they  could  exist. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  speech  the  Pres¬ 
ident  made.  Here  is  a  picture  taken 
with  the  Ambassadors  that  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  could  send  back  to  their  govern¬ 
ments  to  show  what  a  fine  job  they  were 
doing  in  representing  their  countries  and 
getting  a  decent  price  for  sugar  so  the 
people  could  get  a  decent  price  on  the 
sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


It  would  be  better  for  Congress  to’ 

share  this  responsibility  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  take  the  burden  off  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  having  Ambassadors  come  knock¬ 
ing  on  his  door  four  or  five  time  a  year, 
trying  to  squeeze  a  greater  sugar  quota 
out  of  him.  They  would  put  a  burden 
on  the  President,  whenever  there  is  a 
crucial  vote  in  an  international  body,  of 
having  some  representative  say,  “I  will 
vote  with  you  if  you  will  give  us  10,000 
tons.” 

If  we  follow  this  procedure,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  ask  Venezuela  to  help  us  on 
a  certain  matter,  the  representative  of 
Venezuela  could  say,  “We  will  help  you, 
but  we  want  a  bigger  sugar  quota.” 

If  the  President  gives  it  to  one  coun¬ 
try,  he  will  have  to  take  it  away  from 
another,  and  we  may  be  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  turned  our  backs  on  a  lifelong  friend. 
Our  approach  is  to  share  responsibility 
with  the  President.  If  we  want  to  share 
responsibility,  let  us  pass  this  bill,  and 
have  the  President  sign  it,  so  he  can  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 


VISIT  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  SAMOAN 

DANCERS  FROM  AMERICAN 

SAMOA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
visiting  us  today  some  fellow  Americans, 
some  fellow  citizens,  from  American 
Samoa. 

The  Samoan  Dancers  are  a  selected 
group  of  high  school  students  from 
American  Samoa,  and  Mrs.  Morris  Scan- 
lan  is  in  charge  of  the  group. 

The  purpose  of  the  group  coming  to 
this  country  was  to  participate,  last  year 
and  this  year,  in  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  which  has  just  been  finished,  and 
also  to  establish  scholarship  funds  for 
students  in  Samoa. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  citizens 
visiting  us  today.  We  are  happy  with  the 
impression  they  have  made,  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  progress  they  have  made,  on 
stheir  own  responsibility,  to  make  their 
own  islands  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  and  for  contributing  their  labor  and 
efforts  to  a  worthy  cause. 

SoNon  behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  extend 
a  warakwelcome  to  them  at  this  time. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryand  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
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nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  detained  on  official  bus¬ 
iness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachuetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  292  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 


Aiken 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Case 

La  use  he 

Prouty 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Smith 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Hart 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Hickenlooper 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Hruska 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Morton 

NAYS— 43 

Allott 

Fong 

Moss 

Bass 

Gruening 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Harris 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hayden 

Rando'ph 

Burdick 

Hill 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Gore 


NOT  VOTING — 19 


Hartke 

Long,  Mo. 

McGee 

Miller 

Mundt 

PeU 

Robertson 


Russell,  Ga. 
Saltonstall 
Sparkman 
Tower 

WUliams,  N.J. 


So  Mr.  Fulbright’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
lines  23  and  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  “products  for  human  consumption” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “byproducts 
for  human  food  consumption.” 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  all  time  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
closing  quotation  marks  in  the  table  follow¬ 
ing  line  3,  and  after  such  table  insert  the 
following: 

“(C)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  by 
reducing  the  quotas  provided  by  subpara¬ 
graphs  (A)  and  (B)  by  844  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  by  prorating  to  Bolivia  422  short 
tons,  raw  value,  and  to  Honduras,  422  short 
tons,  raw  value.  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  and  section  204  of  this 
Act,  Bolivia  and  Honduras  shall  be  treated 
as  countries  listed  in  subparagraph  (A) .” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  understand  that  I 
should  ask  unanimous  consent  in  order 
to  offer  this  amendment,  because  yester¬ 
day  a  line  in  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic  was  amended,  and 
my  amendment  pertains  to  the  same  part 
of  the  bill.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  but  before  Senators  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  deny  unanimous  consent,  I 
hope  they  will  listen  to  my  plea. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
objection.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
can  accomplish  his  purpose  by  amend¬ 
ing  any  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  I  may  offer  this 
amendment  to  a  line  of  the  bill  that  has 
previously  been  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  only  that  Honduras 
and  Bolivia  shall  receive  some  allotment 
in  the  Senate  bill.  I  plead  with  Senators 
not  to  let  the  bill  leave  the  Senate  with 
those  two  Latin  American  countries 
stricken  from  it.  To  do  so  would  have  a 
highly  detrimental  affect  on  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  those  two  countries  if  they 
are  not  included. 

Bolivia  and  Honduras  are  doing  their 
best  to  promote  some  economic  stability. 


If  there  are  any  two  countries  in  Latin 
America  that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to 
help,  they  are  Bolivia  and  Honduras. 
Bolivia  is  struggling  nip  and  tuck  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  her  entire 
economic  stability,  but  is  struggling  nip 
and  tuck  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
stability,  too.  The  administration  in 
Bolivia  ought  at  least  to  have  this  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
reading  of  the  entire  amendment.  Does 
it  provide  for  Bolivia  and  Honduras? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Bolivia  and  Honduras. 

I  propose  that  Bolivia  receive  422  short 
tons  and  Honduras  422  short  tons.  That 
is  less  than  the  House  offers  them. 

I  did  not  want  the  bill  to  leave  the 
Senate  with  Bolivia  and  Honduras 
omitted.  If  Senators  will  ever  take  my 
word  for  anything,  I  hope  they  will  take 
my  word  that  in  United  States-Latin 
American  relations,  the  omission  of  Bo-  j 
livia  and  Honduras  would  be  a  serious  ' 
mistake.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  American  Republics  Affairs,  I 
have  spoken  with  officials  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  are  deeply  distressed. 
The  question  will  be  in  conference  any¬ 
way.  I  am  not  offering  the  House 
figure. 

I  cannot  speak  for  him,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  will  not  raise 
any  objection  to  my  amendment,  because 
he  knows  that  the  question  will  be  in 
conference  anyway. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  further  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON  I  support  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment.  I  would  support  it  if 
he  restored  the  House  figure.  But  the 
question  will  be  in  conference. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  Hon¬ 
duras  is  one  country  that  has  furnished 
troops  in  connection  with  the  Dominican  J 
Republic  uprising? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  not  Bolivia  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Security  Council? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon.  In  committee  we  wrestled 
with  the  problem  and  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  proceed.  We  agreed  that  the 
question  would  be  in  conference.  There 
is  much  sympathy  in  committee  for  the 
effort  to  do  something  to  help  Honduras 
and  Bolivia. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  come  out  of  conference 
with  something  in  the  nature  of  the  au¬ 
thorization  provided  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  often  say  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  I  usually  say 
it  to  Senators  in  the  cloakroom.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  say  it  in  the  Senate :  I  do  not 
want  my  subcommittee  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  those  countries  can  say 
we  did  not  try  to  do  something  for  them 
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on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
T0Ct/ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  comment  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  new  pro¬ 
ducers  are  to  be  included  in  the  bill, 
these  are  the  first  two  that  ought  to  be 
added.  I  am  convinced  that  we  would 
have  to  agree  in  conference  with  the 
House  to  include  something  for  those  two 
countries.  For  that  reason,  I  urged  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  not  to  offer  his 
amendment.  But  I  think  we  would  agree 
to  at  least  1,000  tons  in  conference,  so 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  further  recalls  that  we  added  the 
Malagasy  Republic  yesterday,  and  I  sup¬ 
ported  that  amendment.  A  cipher  was 
added  to  its  amount,  and  I  thought  that 
was  a  mistake. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  In  the  table  following  line  8, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 

"South  Africa _ 1.24” 

On  page  34,  line  2,  strike  out  “South 
Africa,”. 

On  page  34,  in  the  table  following  line  3, 
strike  out  the  matter  relating  to  South 
Africa. 

On  page  34,  strike  out  the  closing  quota¬ 
tion  marks  in  the  table  following  line  3,  and 
after  such  table  insert  the  following: 

“(C)  For  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  by 
prorating  to  South  Africa  4,223  short  tons, 
raw  value,  to  Bolivia  422  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  to  Honduras,  422  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  by  prorating  23,151  short  tons, 
raw  value,  to  the  countries  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
then  in  effect.  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  and  section  204  of  this 
Act,  South  Africa,  Bolivia  and  Honduras 
shall  be  treated  as  countries  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph  (A) .” 

On  page  35,  in  the  table  following  line  3, 
strike  out  the  matter  relating  to  South  Africa 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

“South  Africa _  5,777,  less  a  proportion  of 

that  amount  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  the  Cuban 
quota,  if  any,  restored 
pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  already  covered  the  Honduras 
and  Bolivia  aspect.  What  I  now  propose 
to  do  is  to  reduce  the  allotment  for  South 
Africa  from  66,584  tons  to  10,000  tons, 
and  distribute  the  saving  in  the  allotment 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  among  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
allotment  has  been  made  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  We  ought  not  to  be  giving 
this  sort  of  aid  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  We  all  know  the  serious  foreign 


policy  problems  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  presents.  We  know  of  her  apar¬ 
theid  policy.  We  know  of  the  great 
threat  the  Union  of  South  Africa  poses 
to  Africa.  In  my  judgment,  there  will 
be  serious  trouble  in  a  few  years  over  her 
policy. 

I  had  some  experience  with  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  when 
I  was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
South  Africa  will  not  allow  a  U.N.  in¬ 
spection  team  to  go  into  southwest 
Africa,  which  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
controls  under  an  old  League  of  Nations 
mandate.  She  claims,  in  effect,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  inherited  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  as  a  matter  of  international  law 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  absolutely 
as  wrong  as  she  can  be. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  this  large 
allotment  of  sugar  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  We  ought  to  be  helping  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  Therefore,  I 
propose  to  reduce  the  allotment  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  to  10,000  tons,  and 
to  prorate  the  saving  among  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  was  a  recommendation  that 
South  Africa  receive  a  quota  of  96,865 
tons.  When  we  were  short  on  sugar  and 
the  housewife  had  to  pay  an  outrageous 
price  for  sugar,  we  called  upon  South 
Africa  to  deliver  sugar.  South  Africa 
came  through  magnificently  and  deliv¬ 
ered  sugar  at  a  price  below  what  they 
could  have  sold  it  for  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  They  came  through  as  good  friends 
and  allies.  They  have  been  our  allies 
many  times  in  war  and  in  peace.  I 
know  that  many  get  up  and  march  out 
when  a  South  African  gets  up  to  explain 
the  problems  which  exist  there.  I  have 
seen  the  indignities  that  those  people 
are  subjected  to  because  certain  prac¬ 
tices  are  in  existence  there  that  are  not 
in  existence  in  other  countries.  The 
South  Africans  have  been  good  friends 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  committee  did  not  treat  the  South 
African  countries  as  well  as  we  treated 
other  countries.  It  was  recommended 
that  South  Africa  receive  a  quota  of 
96,865  tons.  We  cut  that  back  to  66,584 
tons.  Instead  of  giving  them  full  credit 
for  what  they  did  for  us  in  our  years 
of  shortage,  we  took  a  5-year  average 
in  which  they  had  shipped  us  very  little 
sugar. 

We  were  not  traditional  customers  of 
South  Africa.  We  honored  a  commit- 
.  ment  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  said:  “If  you  deliver  us 
sugar  now,  we  will  not  forget  you  when 
sugar  is  in  full  supply.” 

We  worked  it  out  on  about  the  basis 
of  the  McCarthy  formula.  This  would 
have  given  South  Africa  exactly  that  fig¬ 
ure  of  66,584  tons.  It  was  about  midway 
^between  the  big  slice  the  House  gave 
them  and  the  administration  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  in  effect  say,  “We  want  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  South  Africa  contrary 
to  the  commitment.” 

That  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It 
would  cause  our  good  friends  to  think 
extremely  poorly  of  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 


injecting  myself  into  any  parliamentary 
difficulty  later,  I  want  it  understood  that 
I  have  modified  my  amendment  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  reference  to  Bolivia  and  Hon¬ 
duras.  The  previous  amendment  would 
take  care  of  that.  That  would  in  effect 
take  the  saving  derived  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  prorate  it  among  Latin 
American  countries. 

Further  debate  with  regard  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  is  not  needed.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  justify  this  large 
allotment  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  has  said.  However,  if  we  can  be 
delivered  from  our  friends,  we  can  take 
care  of  our  enemies. 

I  cannot  fail  to  protest  this  assistance 
to  a  country  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  not  be  receiving  this  kind  of 
foreign  aid.  This  program  amounts,  in 
effect,  to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  sugar  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Wyoming  which  has  some  of  the  best 
sugarbeet  lands  in  the  Nation,  has  been 
for  many  years  seeking  to  get  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  sugar  that  can  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  our  growers  and  processors.  I 
cosponsored  the  Senate  sugar  bill  be¬ 
cause  I  too,  was  eager  that  the  domestic 
producers  get  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  American  market. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  pass,  gives  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  American  sugar  market  to 
our  own  producers.  This  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  over  past  allocations. 
The  Wyoming  beet  growers  and  all  those 
who  have  tasted  the  superior  beet  sugar 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  of  the  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  market  allocated  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  producers,  two-thirds  of  it  will 
come  from  sugarbeets. 

When  we  had  the  sugar  crisis  in  1963, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  several  of  the 
foreign  suppliers  to  meet  our  demands, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
asked  our  beet  sugar  industry  to  in¬ 
crease  its  production. 

Our  Wyoming  beet  growers  responded 
to  the  requests  of  our  Government  offi¬ 
cials  and  increased  their  production  in 
1963  some  42  percent  over  1962  levels. 
This  increase  amounted  to  nearly  700,- 
000  hundredweight  of  refined  sugar. 
This  additional  production  could  only 
come  about  with  additional  capital  out¬ 
lays  for  equipment,  machinery,  and 
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other  expenditures  on  the  part  of  our 
beet  farmers  in  Wyoming. 

Unless  this  legislation,  which  would 
increase  the  beet  sugar  marketing  quota, 
is  passed,  our  Wyoming  beet  growers  will 
be  required  to  take  a  13 -percent  cut  in 
acreage  this  year  and  further  reductions 
in  following  years.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  we  permit  our  own  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  a  sugar  supply  which 
can  be  depended  upon  by  our  American 
consumers  at  all  times. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  refined 
sugar  which  have  been  produced  by 
American  farmers  that  under  present 
law  cannot  be  marketed.  It  is  important 
that  we  permit  this  sugar  to  be  marketed 
before  we  allow  the  foreign  suppliers  to 
fill  the  quotas. 

Because  sugar  beets  are  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economy  of  Wyoming  and 
the  Nation,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill,  H.R.  11135. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  H.R.  11135  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  but  I  do  so  with 
serious  reservations  about  the  action  of 
the  committee  which  limited  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  quota  provisions 
through  1967  instead  of  extending  them 
along  with  the  domestic  provisions 
through  1971.  Except  for  this  one  aspect 
the  measure  before  us  is  a  good  bill  and 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  entire  domes¬ 
tic  sugar  industry  as  well  as  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Its  passage  is  needed  at  this 
session. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  administration 
and  the  domestic  industry  provided  for  a 
5 -year  extension  of  both  the  foreign  and 
domestic  quotas.  One  of  the  purposes  0f 
the  identical  term  was  to  enable  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  plan  ahead  with  some  degree 
of  assurance  and  stability.  But  the  most 
important  reason  for  this  unanimous  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  to  enable  the  cane 
sugar  refining  industry  and  the  foreign 
raw  sugar  suppliers  to  gradually  regain 
the  tonnage  increases  they  gave  at  great 
sacrifice  to  the  beet  and  mainland  cane 
areas  to  enable  them  to  work  off  the 
heavy  surpluses  they  had  accumulated. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  any  increase  in  beet 
quota  causes  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  domestic  cane  sugar  refi¬ 
ning.  The  only  way  that  refiners  can 
regain  their  relative  position  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  recoup  this  initial  loss  over 
a  term  of  years  and  it  takes  a  full  5  years 
to  do  it. 

The  bitter  legislative  stalemate  of  1964 
came  about  as  the  result  of  provisions 
in  the  1962  Sugar  Act  Amendments  which 
provided  for  a  reopening  of  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  after  2  years  instead  of 
providing  for  the  expiration  at  the  end 
of  the  full  term  of  the  act  in  1966.  The 
opportunity  was  taken  to  seek  increases 
in  domestic  quotas  at  that  time. 

Let  us  not  invite  a  repetition  of  that 
experience.  That  the  industry  and  the 
administration  could  agree  to  a  common 
legislative  proposal  is  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  hope  that  the  conferees  will  do 
their  best  to  restore  this  important  5- 


year  term  to  the  foreign  quota  provisions 
of  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  present  in 
the  Chamber,  and  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  he  has  control  over 
half  of  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  know  of  no  request  for  time. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  withhold  his 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  withhold  his  re¬ 
quest  momentarily? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  no  request  for  time  in  which 
to  debate  the  bill  any  further.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  time  to  Senators  who 
want  to  speak  against  the  bill,  if  there 
are  any  other  speeches. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  handling  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  shah 
be  happy  to  yield  back  the  time,  if  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  minority  leader, 
who  appointed  me  to  be  a  floor  watcher 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  all  time  be  yielded  back  and 
that  a  brief  quorum  call  be  instituted 
and  that,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
shows  up  on  the  floor  and  desires  time, 
he  be  allowed  any  time  that  he  desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas!  does  not  desire  any  further 
time.  I  make  the  request  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] \ 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[No.  293  Leg.] 

YEAS— 69 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Bass 

Hill 

Moss 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Montoya 

NAYS— 16 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Case 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

Neuberger 

Fulbright 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 

15 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pell 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cooper 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Gore 

MiUer 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendments  and  request  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Tydings  in  the 


chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Utah  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  order  that  Senators  may  know 
precisely  what  the  House  did  and  what 


the  Senate  has  achieved  on  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  passed  with  regard  to  for¬ 
eign  quotas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
I  have  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries  under  H.R.  10496,  and  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  11185  at  sugar  requirements  level  of  9,700,000 
short  tons,  raw  vcdue  ( assuming  in  oil  those  cases  that  domestic  quotas  have  been  increased  by  580,000  to  6,890,000  tons') 


[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Adminis¬ 
tration’s 
H.R.  10496 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

A.  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

390, 135 

340, 925 

390, 135 

385,864 

340, 925 

422, 512 

240,824 

272, 013 

272,  013 

221,568 

340, 925 

+272,  013 

122,  017 

150, 397 

122,  017 

49, 770 

60, 267 

49,770 

27,829 

42, 970 

27,829 

34, 786 

42, 159 

34,786 

40, 672 

38, 511 

40, 672 

35,321 

32,836 

35,321 

2,676 

30, 809 

2,  676 

17, 125 
18, 731 

30,403 

17, 125 

Haiti  _ _ _ - 

28,782 

18,  731 

14, 449 

25, 134 

14, 449 

63,685 

21,  485 

63, 685 

British  Honduras. _ _ 

4,281 

19,864 

4,281 

0 

4, 054 

1,000 

0 

4,054 

1,000 

Subtotal . . . . 

1, 669,  713 

1, 816, 513 

1,  790,  015 

B.  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere: 

Australia - - - - 

China,  Republic  of _ 

France,  French  West  Indies,  Reunion  *_ 

India _ _ 

South  Africa _ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Thailand _ 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ , _ _ _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _ _ _ 

Malagasy  Republic _ _ 

Ireland _ _ _ 

Belgium _ 

Turkey . - . - . 

Subtotal . . . . 

Global  quota  (Cuban  reserve  withheld 
from  net-importing  countries  and  for 
nonperformance) : 

Subtotal.— - - - - . 

Republic  of  the  Philippines.  - . . 

Total  foreign,  including  Philippines— 


Adminis¬ 
tration’s 
H.R.  10496 


186, 772 
67,431 
60,841 
96,865 
96,865 
45, 489 
0 

14, 985 
9,098 
9,098 
7,492 
2,141 
1,605 
1,605 


590,287 


2,260,000 
1, 050, 000 


3, 310, 000 


House  bill 


162, 152 
67, 293 
42,970 
64,861 
29,693 
24,323 
19,864 
14,188 
6,081 
6,081 
6,081 
0 
0 
0 


443,487 


2,260,000 
1,  050, 000 


3,310,000 


Senate  bill 


162, 152 
67, 431 
42, 970 
64, 861 
66, 584 
35,489 
0 

14,985 
6,081 
6.081 
7,492 
2,141 
1,605 
1,  605 


479, 477 


» '2, 260,000 
1,050,000 


3, 310, 000 


o Administration  recommendations  treats  these  as  an  entity  and  included  in  couutrles  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  - 

t  Totals  do  not  add  because  a  proportionate  share  of  each  country’s  quota  is  used  to  provide  new  quotas  for  Bohvia,  Hondwjf  OT<?  The  tfmyasr  Republic. 


/ 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  two 
things  are  abundantly  clear  in  the  wake 
of  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  amendments. 
First,  the  bill  involved  questions  as  com¬ 
plicated  and  involved  as  any  bill  we  have 
seen.  Second,  in  the  face  of  immense 
complexities  and  a  wide  spectrum  of 
views,  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  did  a  magnificent  job  of 
managing  the  bill. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  year, 
by  any  means,  that  I  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  rising  to  congratulate  the  able 
majority  whip  on  his  management  of 
a  bill.  The  Finance  Committee  seems 
to  be  a  fertile  spawning  grounds  for  bills 
which  are  both  highly  technical  and  vi¬ 
tally  important  to  this  Nation.  And  Sen¬ 
ator  Long,  ably  assisted  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  has  been  the  committee’s 
prime  workhorse.  I  refer  specifically 
to  at  least  three  other  bills  managed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana:  the  Social 
Security  Act  amendments,  which  in¬ 
cluded  medicare;  the  bill  providing  for 
excise  tax  reductions;  and  the  legislation 
implementing  the  Automobile  Parts 
Agreement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  that,  indeed,  is  quite  a 
record,  and  it  is  fitting,  I  believe,  to  take 
this  occasion — passage  of  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments — to  commend  Senator  Long 
and  Senator  Smathers  for  their  clearly 
demonstrated  ability  and  their  great 
teamwork. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  this  great  body, 
the  legislation  passed  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  assistance — by  way  of 
committee  work,  amendments,  or  debate 


on  the  floor — of  many  other  Senators 
of  both  parties.  With  respect  to  this  bill, 
I  especially  want  to  thank  and  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttlbright], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  many  others. 

The  bill  was  treated  thoroughly  and 
efficiently.  I  commend  this  entire  body. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate : 

S.  619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa¬ 
bella  Samuelli; 

S.  919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired): 
and 

S.  1647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  149)  for 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 


and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellgio 
Ciardiello; 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward; 

H.R.  2768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
D’Addario  Santorelli; 

H.R.  3236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Shchuchinski; 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emilie  Boulay; 

H.R.  3537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Carter; 

H.R.  5231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker; 

HB.  6112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jai  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
>aul  Barker  (Pil  Su  Park) ; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jovand  Charles  R.  Smith; 

t®.  9442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ki  Sook 
Jun;\nd 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan’s  Boys  Home  to  erect  a  me¬ 
morial  in\the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  337.  An  act  for  th\  relief  of  F.  F. 
Hintz; 

S.  343.  An  act  for  the  iVief  of  Paride 
Marchesan; 

S.  374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of\Dr.  Castril- 
lo  (Fernandez) ; 

S.  516.  An  act  to  amend  the  joffi*  resolu¬ 
tion  entitled  “Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  QuadricentenniarGom- 
mission,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
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Augyst  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386),  to  provide 
that  \eight  members  of  such  Commission 
shall  foe  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
that  sugh  Commission  may  continue  in 
existence\ntil  December  31,  1966; 

S.  711.  An,  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hertha 
L.  WohlmutHs 

S.  1735.  An  act  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  thckTnterior  of  land  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  donated  b\  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  for  a  marine  biological  research  labora¬ 
tory,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Keene  (Yasuo  Tsukikaw^) . 


HOUSE 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO¬ 
LUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joirk  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated : 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of\Eligio 
Ciardiello; 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward; 

H.R.  2768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EmiliS 
D’Addario  Santorelli; 

H.R.  3236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Shchuchinski; 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emilie  Boulay; 

H.R.  3537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Csrtcr  * 

H.R.' 5231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker; 

H.R.  6112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jai  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Pil  Su  Park) ; 

H.R.  8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Becky 
Jo  and  Charles  R.  Smith; 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ki  Sook 
Jun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Father  Flanagan’s  Boys  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  898,  H.R.  11588  and  that  it  be  laid  eitn^r  as  gllts  or  at  discount  prices> 

d°™?, 1  a£d J£adljde  o|F?cnERbUSThe  bill  Is/del  pays  top  prices  for  the  arms  She 

The  PRESIDING  OfrlLllK.  me  Dili  Vimm  In  nr-nteot  bpr.cplf  TJn  mmi- 


ample  of  how  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  worked  to  help  change  the  face  of 
a  nation.  Ambassador  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Foreign  Affairs  in  April  1961,  said  it 
well; 

One  country  that  has  shown  great  advance 
since  the  war,  including  great  capacity  to 
make  effective  use  of  aid,  has  been  Israel. 
It  is  singularly  unendowed  with  natural  re¬ 
sources.  It  has  no  oil  wells,  few  minerals, 
insufficient  water,  and  not  much  space.  But 
all  of  the  four  elements  mentioned — high 
literacy  and  a  highly  educated  elite,  the 
sense  and  the  reality  of  social  justice,  an 
effective  government,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
purpose — are  all  present.  So  there  is  rapid 
progress. 

Israel  has  indeed  made  good  use  of 
our  aid.  It  has  built  a  country  that 
could  serve  as  a  model  to  its  neighbors, 
if  only  those  neighbors  would  transform 
their  continuing  hostility  into  peaceful 
cooperation.  Israel  does  serve  as  a 
model  to  many  of  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  who  look  to  her  for 

uidance  and  technical  know-how  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  many  of  their 
problems  were  once  Israel’s  problei 
and Nhat  these  problems  can  be  s’ 
mounted  by  modern  skills — and  in  v^iat 
can  onlysbe  called  record  time. 

We  recognize  Israel’s  phenomenal  ac¬ 
complishments  and  we  salute  her.  But 
this  is  not  tHe  time  to  turn  away  with 
compliments  ffor  a  job  well  done. 

Although  Israel’s  economy  has  pros¬ 
pered — her  currency  reserves  have  in¬ 
creased  to  about  OTO  nfillion — there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture. 

Israel’s  foreign  cuvfency  debt  rose  in 
1964  from  $919  millibn  to  $1,097  million, 
a  debt  burden  that,  per\capita,  is  the 
highest  in  the  Wrld.  And\espite  rising 
exports,  her  toade  deficit  is\ still  about 
$450  million  a/year. 

Israel  is  faced  with  a  security  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  unique  and  seriously  threat¬ 
ens  her /conomic  viability.  She  is\sur- 
roundedby  hostile  nations  who  are  bus¬ 
ily  stockpiling  arms — which  they  recerye 
either  as  gifts  or  at  discount  price; 


will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H. 
11588) ,  making  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JunqwlO, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  jd  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectionVthe  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  /Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.'President - 

The  PRESIDING"  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode)  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rfiode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTQRe.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator '  from  New  York,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


uyrri 


TED  STATES -ISRAEL  RELA- 
/  TIONS  AND  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Israel  is 
/the  country  most  often  cited  as  an  ex¬ 


must  have  to  protect  herself.  No  coun-^ 
Ary  gives  her  arms.  No  country  sells' 
/  her  arms  at  a  discount. 

It  is  a  hard  fact  of  life  that  Israel  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  hate  of  which  she  is  the 
target  or  the  vulnerability  of  her  posi¬ 
tion.  She  must  arm  herself  to  deter  the 
aggression  that  otherwise  might  over¬ 
whelm  her.  And  so  the  resources  that 
could  go  into  creating  soil  out  of  sand 
and  settling  people  on  reclaimed  desert 
must  perforce  go  for  arms. 

It  is  astonishing  to  realize  that  in  a 
country  as  small  as  Israel,  60  percent  of 
the  land  is  uninhabitable.  Israel  needs 
this  area,  now  desert;  it  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  lie  fallow.  It  needs  the  land  to 
settle  refugees  who  still  look  to  Israel 
for  a  haven — for  farming,  for  industrial 
use.  This  will  be  possible  only  through 
irrigation.  And  in  this  connection,  I 
want  to  stress  that  our  cooperation  with 
Israel  in  a  desalting  project  may  well  be 
the  answer — not  only  in  Israel  but  in 
many  places  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  now  extending  to  Israel  20- 
year  development  loans  at  3.5  percent 
interest.  If  we  continue  making  these 
loans,  that  country  can  continue  to  build. 


And  if  we  continue  selling  her  our  sur-y 
plus  foods  for  Israel  pounds,  she  ca 
continue  to  increase  her  imports  frc 
us.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  Con¬ 
gress  about  the  waste  of  counterpart 
funds.  But  Israel  has  used  these  funds 
well ;  she  has  increased  her  imports  from 
the  United  States  and  we  h^tve  been  a 
beneficiary. 

The  Near  East  Report  6l  October  4, 
1965,  contains  an  analysi^of  Israel’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  what  our  aid  has 
done  to  help  her  econercny.  This  article, 

I  believe,  makes  it  clear  that  premature 
termination  of  oui/aid  can  be  a  serious 
setback  to  a  country  which  still  faces 
difficult  economic  hurdles,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  toe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

/Analysis:  A  Debt  Is  Repaid 
La^t  Thursday,  on  September  30,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Avraham  Harman  of  Israel  handed  a 
cj/eck  for  $60,000  to  Harold  F.  Linder  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

It  was  the  final  payment  on  the  $135  mil¬ 
lion  Export- Import  Bank  Loans  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  authorized  when  the  United 
States  extended  de  jure  recognition  to  Israel 
in  1949. 

The  bank  charged  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
3.5  percent.  Over  the  years,  the  Israelis  paid 
$43.4  million  in  interest  along  with  the  $135 
million  principal. 

When  that  loan  was  first  extended,  many 
people  had  grave  doubts  about  the  prospects 
of  Israel’s  survival,  let  alone  Its  ability  to 
make  ends  meet  and  pay  its  debts.  For  the 
new  state  was  still  subject  to  the  threat  of 
hostilities.  There  was  an  uneasy  truce  and 
the  U.N.  armistice  agreements  had  not  been 
consummated.  Israel  was  resettling  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  refugees,  survivors  of 
the  Hitler  concentration  camps.  Its  econ¬ 
omy  produced  little  to  feed  and  support  its 
people  and  its  new  immigrants.  Its  imports 
totaled  $156  million — about  six  times  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  $25  million. 

In  those  early  years  there  were  no  govern¬ 
mental  grants  or  soft  loans  to  Israel.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  restoring  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe.  The  United  States  had 
^not  begun  to  extend  economic  aid  to  the 
{ear  East. 

GRANT  AID  BEGINS 

le  change  came  in  1951.  In  that  year, 
the  Israel  economy  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
3-year  Nnflux  of  some  600,000  refugees  and 
immigra\ts  from  D.P.  camps,  from  Arab 
lands,  frorn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Israel 
was  In  deaerate  need  of  grant  assistance. 
Congressional,  leaders  Senators  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  the  late 
Robert  A.  TaftNltepublican,  of  Ohio,  were 
joined  by  34  other  Senators  and  by  House 
leaders  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  Massachusetts,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  aid  Israel\ Congress  approved 
a  grant  for  $65  million. 

Grant  aid  was  continued^ or  a  number  of 
years,  but  it  began  to  drop\and  ended  in 
1961.  Meanwhile,  the  character  of  U.S.  aid 
changed.  The  United  States  began  to  pro¬ 
vide  Israel  with  surplus  foods,  And  it  ex¬ 
tended  Israel  development  loans.  NAt  first 
these  loans  were  repayable  in  Israel  pounds, 
over  long  periods,  and  at  minimal  interest 
rates.  Gradually,  the  interest  rates  Vere 
raised  and  Israel  was  required  to  pay  in  afoj- 
lars. 

For  the  Israel  economy  began  to  gain.' 
There  were  other  sources  of  aid. 

West  Germany  paid  reparations  to  the 
Israel  Government  as  well  as  restitution  to 
individuals. 
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v ministration.  There  is  very  little  evidence 
at  the  idea  was  thoroughly  studied, 

_ refully  considered,  and  recommended 

toQongress  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
the  administration  was  prepared  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  program  effectively. 

This  has  been  a  problem  with  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  this  year.  -We  have 
received  recommendations  from  the 
executive  branch  but  not  the  detailed 
proposals  for\he  proper  administration 
of  the  program,  which  would  give  the 
Congress  confidence  in  the  readiness 
and  ability  of  the\administration  to  do 
the  job.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recently  complained  that  Congress 
will  have  to  spend  much  of  its  second 
session  repairing  the  omissions  and  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  legislation  we  passed 
this  year.  I  see  no  reason  cq  compound 
the  problem. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  hah  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker ,\l  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confidence 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordere< 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Qitie,  of  Minnesota,  moves  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9567)  to  the  committee  of  conference  with 
instructions  to  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  insist  upon  the  deletion  of 
part  B  of  title  V  of  the  bill,  which  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  therj 
were — yeas  152,  nays  226,  not  voting 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  376] 

YEAS— 152 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleh 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhilk'va. 
Buchajian 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
abell 
ahill 
Casey 
C'ederberg 
Chamberlain 


Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunning: 

Curtin 
Curtis 
Dagui 

de  IsvGarza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Sickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Term. 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Findley 
Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 

Ga  things 
Gettys 
Goode  11 


Griffip 
Gros 
Graver 
bser 
umey 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 


McClory 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin,  Ala. 
Mathias 
Michel 
Mlnshall 
Mize 


Pool 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reid,  HI. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schneebell 


Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 
Utt 

Waggonner 
Walker,  Miss. 
Watson 
Whalley 
White,  Tex. 


Moore 

Schwelker 

Whitener 

Morton 

Shriver 

Whitten 

Nelsen 

Sikes 

WidnaU 

Passman 

Skubitz 

Williams 

Pelly 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wyatt 

Pirnie 

Smith,  N.Y. 

WydleT 

Poff 

Smith,  Va. 

NAYS— 226 

Younger 

Adams 

Gray 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Addabbo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Albert 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Anderson, 

Greigg 

Ottinger 

Tenn. 

Grider 

Patman 

Am.unzio 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Ashley 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Bandstra 

Halpern 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Hamilton 

Philbin 

Beckworth 

Hanley 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Pike 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Powell 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price  / 

Boggs 

Harris 

Pucinski  / 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Purcell  / 

SBonner 

Hawkins 

Race  / 

Brademas 

Hays 

Randall 

Brooks 

Hechler 

Redlirt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Reid;  N.Y. 

Burtoh,  Calif. 
Byrne,  1 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Daddario , 
Daniels 
Davis,  <2ta. 
Dawsi 
Delaney 
Dept 
enton 
onohue 
'Dow 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Famsley 

Famum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 


Andrews, 
George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 


Holifield 
Holland 
Howard 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
[acobs/ 
inings 
Jo* 

Johhson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 
tones,  Xla. 

Karst  en 
Karth 
Kastenmeie 
Kee 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 
Kluczynski 
Krebs 
Landrum 
Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 
McDade 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGrath 
McVicker 
Macdonald 
Machen 
Mackie 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O’Brien 
O’Hara,  HI. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

NOT  VOTING— 54 

AspinaU  BoUing 

Baring  Callaway 

Bell  Clausen, 

Berry  Don  H. 


Culver 

Lennon 

Robison  / 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lindsay 

Roudebush7 

Diggs 

Mackay 

Sisk  / 

DingeU 

Martin,  Mass. 

Stagger/ 

Dorn 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Matthews 

Talcptt 

Flynt 

May 

Tenzer 

Frelinghuysen 

Morgan 

Tpomas 

Fuqua 

Morse 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Mosher 

/’Thompson,  Tex 

Hebert 

O’Konski  / 

Toll 

Hosmer 

O’Neal,  Ga.  / 

Tunney 

Keogh 

Poage  / 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Kirwan 

Reifel  / 

Watkins 

Leggett 

Rivers,  &.C. 

WUson,  Bob 

MISS 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Roncalio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Scheuer 
Schisler 
tchmidhauser 
:ott 
•est 
Selden 
Sennl 
Shiplei 
Sickles 
Slack 

Smith,  low/ 
Stalbaum 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sweeney 
Teague,  Tex. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Vivian 
Watts 
Weltner 
White,  Idaho 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


So  the  motion  /to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  /nnounced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vdte: 

Mr.  Hagjm  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh 
against. 

Mr.  pon  H.  Clausen  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett 
against. 

Mi /  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer 
against. 

Ir.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 
Mr.  Matthews  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers 

against. 

Mr.  Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mr.  Culver  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Mackay  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Bell 
against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Sisk  against. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Din- 
gell  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 

Dakota. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  changed  his 
vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  3,13,  nays  63,  not  voting  57,  as 
follows: 

’  $oll  No.  377] 
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Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 


Beckwqrth 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bingham  ' 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhill,  Va. 


Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
v,Callan 
Dameron 

'  FeV 
Ca 

Case’S 

CederH&rg 
Celler 
Chamt 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cleveland 
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Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte, 

Conyers 
Cooley  \ 
Corbett  ' 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dacldarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleek 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Herlong 

Hicks 


Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
arman 
innings 
JdWson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
John'kpn,  Okla. 
Johnsop,  Pa. 
Jones, 

Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeh 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mainland 

Marsh 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Muller 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O’Brien 
O'Hara,  Ill. 
O’Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O’Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 


Pirnie 

McMillan 

Quillen 

Waggonner 

Powell 

MacGregor 

Reid,  HI. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Price 

Martin,  Ala. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Watson 

Pucinskl 

Michel 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Whitener 

PurceU 

Nelsen 

Satterfield 

Whitten 

Race 

Passman 

Saylor 

Williams 

Randall 

Poff 

Smith,  Calif. 

Younger 

Redlin 

Pool 

Tuck 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Quie 

Utt 

Reinecke 

Resnick 

NOT  VOTING — 57 

Reuss 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

George  W. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Poage 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Andrews, 

Harsha 

Reifel 

Roberts 

N.  Dak. 

Hubert 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rodino 

AspinaU 

Hosmer 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Baring 

Jonas 

Roudebush 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bell 

Keogh 

Sisk 

Ronan 

Berry  . 

Kirwan 

Staggers 

Roncalio 

Bolling 

Leggett 

SuUivan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Callaway 

Lennon 

Talcott 

UEtooney,  Pa. 

Clausen, 

Lindsay 

Tenzer 

Rosenthal 

Don  H. 

Mackay 

Thomas 

Rostenkowskl 

Culver 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Roiteh 

Davis,  Wis. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Roybal 

Diggs 

Matthews 

ToU 

Rumsfeld 

DingeU 

May 

Tunney 

Ryan  \ 

Dorn 

Morgan 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

St  Germain 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morse 

Watkins 

St.  Onge  \ 

Flynt 

Mo -her 

Wilson,  Bob 

Scheuer  \ 

Frelinghuysen 

OKonski 

House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  SUGAR  BILL 


Schisler 
Schmidhauser ' 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Secrest 
Selden 
Senner 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sickles 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stall:  aum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigor!  to 
Vivian 
Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White,  Idaho 
White,  ’J’ex. 
Widna 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Jharles  H. 
rolff 
bright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


«AYS — 63 


Abernethy 

06lmer 

GoodeU 

Andrews, 

/Curtin 

Griffin 

Glenn  / 

'  Dague 

Gross 

Ashbrook  / 

Derwinski 

Gurney 

Ashmore  / 

Devine 

Haley 

Belcher  / 

Dickinson 

Hall 

Broyhill/N.C. 

Dole 

Henderson 

Buchaptui 

Erlenbom 

Hutchinson 

Burleson 

Findley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fisher 

Laird 

Clancy 

Fountain 

Lipscomb 

Clawson,  Del 

Gathings 

Long,  La. 

/Collier 

Gettys 

McClory 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

\On  this  vote 

r.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Gegi'gia 
against 

Mr.\eggett  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Kir^an  for,  with  Mr.  O’Neal  /ft  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Stagers  for,  with  tJSjf,  Matthews 
against. 

Mr.  Thompsofi^of  New  Jer/£y  for,  with  Mr. 
Lennon  against . 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with'Mr. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  wits 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  w£ 
drews  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with'Mr. 
against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  jtfith  Mr.  Bot)\Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Robison/for,  with  Mr.  vavis  of  Wis 
consin  againi 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  follow¬ 
ing  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley,  Poage, 
Abernethy,  Purcell,  Morrison,  Ma¬ 
tsunaga,  Dague,  Belcher,  and  Teague 
of  California. 


RIVERS  AND 


ACT  OP 


fn  against. 
f.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  An- 


iwards  of  Alabama 


lney  with  Mr.  Callaway, 
talker  of  New  Mexico  with 


Tal- 


Until  farther  notice: 

Mr. 

Mr. 
cott._ 

.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Watkins, 
ir.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

''Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Jonas. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Berry. 


Messrs.  TUCK  and  McCLORY  changed 
their  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  requests  a  conference  with  the 


HARBORS 
1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  2300) 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
18,  1965.) 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  the 
.conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  2300. 
The  work  on  this  bill  began  back  last 
January  when  the  Members  of  the  House 
started  to  introduce  bills  for  projects  in 
their\ districts,  and  reports  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  to  accumulate. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  reports  from 
the  different  agencies  in  order  for  us  to 
be  able  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  each  project.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  a  day  whefi  I  came  on  the  floor  that 
a  Member  did  hot  say  something  to  me 
in  regard  to  a  project  he  had  before  our 
committee.  \ 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairman  of  thk rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  [Mr.  Blatnik]  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  X?ontrol  [Mr. 
Jones].  These  gentlemen  held  6  weeks 
of  hearings,  at  which  time  they  consid¬ 
ered  every  project  that  was  bfefore  our 
committee. 

Only  those  projects  were 
which  had  a  favorable  benefit-to-  pst 
ratio  and  which  in  our  judgment 
further  the  economy  of  this  country, 
many  instances,  of  course,  these  proj¬ 
ects  involve  flood  control  to  protect  the 
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SUGAR.  By  a  41-10  vote,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11135.,  the 
sugar  bill  (pp.  27337-46).  By  a  174-88  vote,  the  House  also  agreed  to  the 
report  (pp.  27540-7).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. _ 


FEDERAL  PAY  BILL.  Passed,  67-0,  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  10281  (pp. 
27165-76).  The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  (pp.  27307-15) •  Thiii 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTONXp.  C.  20250 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


D  FEES  PAID 
AGRICULTURE 


11 

FARM  LABOR#  Sens.  Holland  and  Murphy  defended  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
and  reported  on  progress  made  with  the  labor  Department  in  this  connection# 

>p.  27207-8 

4#  F odl}-FOR-PEACE .  Sen.  Omening  criticized  shipments  to  Egypt  under  the  food-for- 
peac^  program  and  inserted  various  statements  on  this  matter,  pp.  2741^-23 

5.  EXHIBITI®.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  without  r e c omme n& at i ons 
and  witnxamendments  H.  R.  30,  to  provide  for  U.  S.  participation  in/the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla.  (S.  Rept y/937)(p# 

27117).  After  discussion.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  objected  to  consideration  of 
the  bill  (pp\27U*fi-3,  27193-5). 

6*  BEEF  EXP  CRTS.  Several  Senators  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  p*  2658,  to  study 
problems  relatingxto  beef  exports,  p.  27136 

Sen.  Harris  reported  on  progress  made  regarding  bee^  exports  and  inserted 
various  statements.  \>p*  27406—7 

7.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Sens..  Mansfield  and  Dirksen  inserted  statements  on 
accomplishments  during  th^  session,  pp.  27136-8,  /27221— 36,  27433-46 

8.  ALASKA  EXPOSITION.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  2624,  to  provide  for  U.  S.  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  statewide  exposition  to  be  held/in  Alaska  during  1967.  pp* 
27164-5,  27184-90 


9.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Yarborough  spoke  inNravor 
right  to  information  developed  from \es^ 


if  the  Governments  retention  of  the 
•ch  financed  by  it.  pp.  27205-7 


10.  SEN.  ELLENDER  was  praised  by  several/Se^ators  •  pp.  27208-18 


11.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS.  Passed  without  amel 
eral  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
ment  or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor, 
the  President,  pp.  272! 


»nt  H.  R.  9830,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
so  as  to  authorize  reinbursement 
£pr  sidewalk  repair  and  replace- 
lis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 


12.  DATA  PROCESSING.  Passed4dthout  amendment  H.  R.  4845,  to  provide  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
(pp.  27219-21) *  This  bill  had  been  reported  without  amendment  earlier  in  the 
day  by  the  Government  Operations  Committee  (S.  Rept.  938%  The  bill  will  now 
he  sent  to  the  president. 

13.  USER  CHARGES./  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to 

place  the  m^at  and  poultry  inspection  programs  on  a  self -supporting  basis,  and 
the  Sena tj/ received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  preHd®  for  user 
charges ^relating  to  inspection,  classification,  certification,  testing,  and 
identification  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain,  and  the  examination  of  licenses 
undexr the  Warehouse  Act;  to  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  and 
Houde  Agriculture  Committee,  pp.  27347,  27616 

14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Sen.  Mundt  inserted  and  discussed  a  ’’Projection  of  trends\in 
appropriations  for  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  fiscal  years  1967-70,' 
issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  pp.  27360-1 


15.  NATIONAL  WINE  WEEK.  Sen.  Kuchel  spoke  in  commemoration  of  this  Week.  pp. 
27364-7 
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October  22,  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley, 

) 


from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 
following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.R.  11135] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  “month  of  December  in” 

I  and  substituting  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and  ( 2 )  by  striking  out 
rW  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and  substituting  “September  30”. 
y  Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning  among 
\  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short  tons , 
raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 

“Area  Taw  value 


Domestic  beet  sugar __ 
Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 


3,  025,  000 
1,100,  000 
1,  110,  000 
1,140,  000 
15,  000 


Total 


6,  390,  000 


50-006 
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“(2)  (/l)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  or  deducted, 
as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less 
than  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.  Such 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  appor¬ 
tioned  shall  be  added  to,  or  deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  ( b )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one  million 

and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86  per  centum  of  the 
amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  by 
which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for  the  calendar  year 
exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value.”  ggt 

(3)  Subsection  ( c )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)(1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines ,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  established  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as 
amended,  issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206). 

“(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through  1971,  inclusive,  for  individual 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Ireland,  and 
the  Bahama  Islands,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  required  to  establish 
quotas  as  provided  in  paragraph  (f)  of  this  subsection  for  Ireland  and 
the  Bahama  Islands,  among  foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis: 

“(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


“Country 

Cuba _ 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Re-public 

Brazil _ 

Peru _ 

British  West  Indies _ 

Ecuador _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Argentina _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Colombia _ 

Guatemala _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti _ 

Venezuela _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ 


Per  centum 
..  50.  00 


3.  02 
1.  10 
.  95 
.  93 
.  89 
.  89 
.  80 
.  75 
.  56 
.  55 
.  42 
.  38 
.  22 
.  09 
.  09 


7.  7  3t 
7.  5i 
7.  56 
6.  03 
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“(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


“Country  Per  centum 

Australia _ 3.  60 

Republic  of  China _ 1.  60 

India _  1.  ^ 

South  Africa _  1,  06 

Fiji. -  .  79 

Thailand _  .  33 

Mauritius _  .  33 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  17 

Swaziland _  .  13 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  13 


“(4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year, 
for  Ireland,  in  the  amount  oj  jive  thousand  three  hundred  and  jijty-one 
short  tons,  raw  value,  oj  sugar;  and  for  the  calendar  year  1968  and  each 
subsequent  calendar  year,  for  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  amount  oj  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  oj  sugar:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
obtains  such  assurances  jrom  each  such  country  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
prior  to  January  1  oj  each  such  calendar  year  that  the  quota  jor  such 
year  will  be  filled  with  sugar  produced  in  such  country.” 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (j)  are  hereby  amended  and  subsection 
(g)  is  added  to  read  as  jollows: 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act — - 

“(1)(A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension  oj  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided  jor 
Cuba  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  oj  sugar 
equal  to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  as  jollows: 

“(I)  any  quantity  oj  quota  withheld  jrom  Cuba  at  a  determi¬ 
nation  up  to  and  including  the  amount  oj  ten  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  201  shall  be  prorated  to  other  joreign 
countries  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the  basis 
oj  the  percentages  stated  therein;  and,  in  addition, 

“(ii)  any  quantity  oj  quota  withheld  jrom  Cuba  at  a  determi¬ 
nation  in  excess  oj  the  amount  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  under  section  201,  shall  be  prorated  to  other  joreign 
countries  named  in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  that 
are  members  oj  the  Organization  oj  American  States  on  the 
basis  oj  the  percentages  stated  therein. 

“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that 
the  establishment  or  continuation  oj  a  quota  or  any  part  thereoj 
jor  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
oj  the  United  States,  such  quota  or  part  thereoj  shall  be  withheld  or 
suspended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted.  A 
quantity  oj  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  oj  any  quota  so  withheld  or 
suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other  countries  listed  in  subsection 
(c)(3)(A)  (other  than  any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended)  on  the  basis  oj  the  quotas  then  in  effect  jor  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  oj  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  oj  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary  quotas 
and  the  term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary 
quota  established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
obtain  the  quantity  oj  sugar  needed  jrom  joreign  countries  to  meet 
any  increase  during  the  year  in  the  requirements  oj  consumers  under 
section  201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  oj  this  subsection,  such  quantity 
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of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any 
foreign  country,  except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importa¬ 
tion  from  Cuba  until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation 
hereunder  from  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  finding 
by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  ( B )  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited  sugar  supplies 
and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or  may  create  an  emergency 
situation  significantly  interfering  with  the  orderly  movement  of 
foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In  authorizing  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for  dollars  additional  quantities  of 
United  States  agricultural  products.  In  the  event  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the 
same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  increase  in  require¬ 
ments  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar,  he  may 
authorize  the  importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of  such 
quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country,  other  than 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Bolivia,  Honduras,  and  Ireland,  for  the  year 
following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggregate 
imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar 
from  such  country  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

“(f)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign  country  fails, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota 
for  such  country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill 
such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than  115 
per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preceding  calendar  year:  Provided, 
That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country  has  notified 
the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events 
occurring  thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  event),  of  the 
likelihood  of  such  failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country 
exported  sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  under 
section  204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  country  shall  be 
prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  established  pursuant  to  para- 
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graph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the  quota  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

“(6)  If  any  foreign  country  fails  to  give  assurance  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  bef  ore  December  31,  1965,  that  such  country  will  fill  the  quota 
as  established  for  it  under  subsection  (c)(3)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  for  years  after  1965,  the  quota  for  such  country  for  such 
years  shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount  which  the  country  gives  assurance 
that  it  will  fill  for  such  years.  The  portion  of  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  which  such  assurance  is  not  given  shall  be  withdrawn  for 
such  years  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be 
prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are 
prorated  under  section  304  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  applying 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  any  reduction  in  the  quota  of  a 
foreign  country  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  disregarded. 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part  thereof 
withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  section,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  by  the  United 
States,  such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  President  finds 
appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  entire  amount  of  such  quota  shall  be 
restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year  following  such  finding  by  the 
President.  The  temporary  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be 
reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of  consumers 
under  section  301  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from,  any 
country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time  of  such  reduction  exceeds 
the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  established  for 
such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the  use  of  limitations 
applied  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of  sugar  within  the 
quota  for  any  foreign  country  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any 
calendar  year  whenever  he  determines  that  such  limitation  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  not 
operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported  for  any 
calendar  year  from  any  country  below  its  quota,  including  deficits  allo¬ 
cated  to  it,  for  that  year. 

“(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  and  the  quantity 
authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsection  (d)(3)  of  this 
section  may  be  filed  only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane 
grown  in  suth  country.” 

Sec.  4 ■  Section  304  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  304 •  (o)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal 
marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such 
area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic  area  or 
foreign  country  listed  in  section  303(c)(3)(A)  will  be  unable  to  market 
its  quota,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by 
allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  41  Ver  centum  of  the 
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deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of 
the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(8)(A)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries:  Provided,  That  any  deficit 
resulting  from  the  inability  of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be  allocated  to  the 
other  member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries:  And  provided  further,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba, 
the  maximum  per  centum  of  Jf!  .22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to 
that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears 
to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all 
foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to 
fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill 
all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such 
basis  and  to  s  uch  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such 
deficit.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  foreign  country  with 
a  quota  established  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(3)(B)  or  section  202(c)(4) 
will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  41  -82  Ver  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed 
in  section  202(c)(3)(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum 
per  centum  of  4? -88  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which  the 
Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of 
such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  all  foreign  countries 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit 
determined  for  any  country  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(B),  he  shall 
allocate  such  unfilled  amount  to  the  countries  so  listed  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)(8)(B)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such 
unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  de¬ 
termines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall 
allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in 
section  202(c)  (3)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated  to  any  country  whose  quota  has  been  suspended 
or  withheld  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202.  The  Secretary 
shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so  as  to  assure 
the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation  during  the  calendar  year. 
In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as  then  known,  shall  be  determined  and 
allocated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar  year.  In  making  allocations  for 
foreign  countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  this  subsection, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those  countries  purchasing  United 
States  agricultural  commodities.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection,  if  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
would  be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  other- 
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wise  be  allocated  to  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  may  be  allocated  to 
one  or  more  of  such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  any  foreign 
country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  de¬ 
termination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it  cannot  fill 
its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202(d)  (If)  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended, 
(1)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence:  “The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  marketings,  and  ability 
to  market,  the  need  for  establishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit  such 
marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for  the  reasonably  efficient  operation 
of  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  or  any  processor 
of  sugarcane  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable  carryover  of 
"  sugar  in  relation  to  other  processors  in  the  area:  Provided,  That  the 
marketing  allotment  of  any  such  processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be 
increased  under  this  provision  above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of 
sugarcane  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  provision  above  an  allotment 
equal  to  the  effective  inventory  of  sugar  of  such  processor  on  January 
1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  made,  except  that  the 
marketing  allotment  for  1965  of  any  processor  of  sugarcane,  other  than  a 
processor-refiner ,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  increased 
by  an  additional  six  thousand  two  hundred  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value:  Provided,  further,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allotments 
made  pursuant  to  this  sentence  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  shall  be  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  calendar  year  and  to  processors  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  shall  be  limited  to  sixteen  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  calendar  year.” ;  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
.  section  (a)  the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed 
.by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allotment  as  reduced  in  con- 
□  formity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
f  tion  in  establishing  an  allotment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such 
person,  and  any  allotment  established  for  such  person  for  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
{  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from 
any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  he  determines  will  not  so  interfere: 
Provided,  That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  from  any  country 
or  area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average  of  the 
quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture  annually  imported  or  brought  in 
;  during  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of 
the  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 
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“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective  importa¬ 
tion  or  bringing-  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no 
reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bringing  in  of  such  product 
or  mixture  for .  three  consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such 
product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in  annually  from  any  country  or  area 
to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  provided  that  such  quantity 
from  any  one  country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing 
one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

‘‘(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  of  a 
quantity  of  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  content  of  the  product 
or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar  content  of  other 
products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  ^ 
or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective  volume  of  importations  relative  to  ^ 
past  importations,  the  type  of  packaging,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or  mixing  with  similar  or 
other  ingredients ,  and  other  pertinent  information  which  will  assist  him  in 
making  such  determination.  In  making  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of 
section  f  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  19  48, 
as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty -nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may  be 
Jilled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations  and 
apportionments  for  any  foreign  country  established  under  or  in  accordance 
with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided, 
That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  and  Panama  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  short  ~ 
tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.”  ^ 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  19 48,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  “any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  calendar  year” . 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
« amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

*‘,  or  lor  the  production  (other  than  by  distillation)  of  alcohol,  including 
all  polyhydric  alcohols,  but  not  including  any  such  alcohol  or  resulting 
by-products  for  human  food  consumption” . 

(b)  Section  64-18  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  “or  Production”  after  “Distillation”  in 
the  heading  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  “the  distillation  of  alcohol,”  in  the  text  of 
such  section  the  following:  “or  for  the  production  of  alcohol  (other 
than  alcohol  produced  for  human  food  consumption) . 
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(c)  The  heading  of  section  6511(e)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  inserting  “or  Production”  after  “Distillation” . 
Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 
Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop  year  whether  the 
production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will,  in 
the  absence  of  proportionate  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity  needed 
to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inven¬ 
tory,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year 
during  which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would 
be  marketed.  Such  determination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the 
succeeding  crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  year,  only  after 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets 
or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area 

Dto  meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall  es¬ 
tablish  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  except  that  the  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  superseded.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take 
into  consideration  the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar¬ 
cane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
(within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce 
such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.” 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  protecting 
the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by  regulations  generally  similar 
to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve 
each  year  from  1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirement  established  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to  yield 
sixty -five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
“In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
jL  the  words  “Whether  farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not  determined” . 
R  (4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9) 

'  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  history  for  farm 
operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop-rotation 
program  or  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
crop  years  the  production  history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or  farms) 
to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  released.  The 
proportionate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be  reallotted  to  other  farm 
operators  (or  farms),  but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to  such  other 
farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  proportion¬ 
ate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  national  sugarbeet 
acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops  of  sugarbeets 
a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  short 
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tons,  raw  value,  jor  each  such  crop  to  provide  any  nonaffiliated  single 
plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quantity  of  sugar  for 
marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which 
would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  for  the  1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total  acreage  esti¬ 
mated  to  yield  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value  for  each  such  crop  which  shall  be  allocated  to  relieve  hardship  on 
the  part  of  new  producers  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  determine: 
Provided,  That  acreage  allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the  1965 
crop.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  provided  for  in  this  para¬ 
graph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  such  acreages  are  provided  under  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  12.  ( 1 )  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto:  “ The  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  authorities  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  making  disbursements  to 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  title  III  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover  the  amounts  thereof  from  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  “ During  any  period  that  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  the  quota  for  each  country 
would  be  if  calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  Act. 
Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  If  any  country  fails  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  within  the  quota  year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
amount  the  quota  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  year,  the  quota  established  for  such  country  in  subsequent  years 
under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  in  section 
202(d)(4)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall 
not  be  reduced  when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection  and 
reestablished  in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
“Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as 
deficits  are  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  or  business  enterprise  owned  or 
controlled  by  United  States  citizens  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or 
association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property 
or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  or 
other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions  not 
imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  enterprise 
of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  (3) 
imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
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so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restric¬ 
tive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken  other  actions, 
which  have  the  effect  oj  nationalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing 
ownership  or  control  oj  such  property  or  business  enterprise  or  (4) 
violated  the  provisions  oj  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such 
property  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  jailed 
within  six  months  jollowing  the  taking  oj  action  in  any  oj  the  above 
categories  to  take  appropriate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy  such  situation 
and  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  international  law  toward  such 
citizen  or  entity,  including  the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners 
oj  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or 
otherwise  seized  or  to  provide  reliej  jrom  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions 
or  breaches  oj  such  international  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to 
arrange,  with  the  agreement  oj  the  parties  concerned,  jor  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with 
procedures  under  which  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be 
reached  and  jull  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners  jor  such  pay- 
mment  made  within  twelve  months  jollowing  such  submission,  the  President 
* shall  suspend  any  quota,  proration  oj  quota,  or  authorization  to  import 
sugar  under  this  Act  oj  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in 
the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  section  204  oj  this  Act.” 

(5)  Section  jl2  oj  such  Act  ( relating  to  termination  oj  the  powers  oj 
the  Secretary  under  the  Act )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966”  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoj  “1971”. 

Sec.  IS.  Section  4501  ( b )  ( relating  to  termination  oj  taxes  on  sugar)  oj 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  oj  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoj  “1972”. 

Sec.  14-  Except  as  hereinajter  provided,  the  provisions  oj  this  Act 
\  shall  become  efiective  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments  made  by 
■  section  4  oj  this  Act  shall  become  efiective  January  1,  1966.  The  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  section  9  oj  this  Act  shall  become  efiective  on  the  date  oj 
the  enactment  oj  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

L  Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 

I  Graham  Purcell, 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

George  Smathers, 

Wallace  Bennett, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  House  bill  and  substituted  language  which  generally  followed 
the  structure  of  the  House  bill  but  was  different  in  numerous  sub¬ 
stantial  respects.  The  following  summary  indicates  the  major  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  House  version  of  the  bill  and  the  substitute  to 
the  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  | 

FOREIGN  QUOTAS 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no  change  in  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  domestic  areas  (including  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  House  bill  set  the  Cuban  share  of  the  foreign  quota,  other  than 
that  for  the  Philippines,  at  44.25  percent.  The  Senate  bill  set  the 
Cuban  quota  at  55.77  percent  of  the  foreign  share.  The  substitute 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  places  the  Cuban  quota  at  50  percent  of 
the  total  foreign  share,  other  than  that  allotted  to  the  Philippines. 

So  long  as  Cuba  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  the  entire  Cuban  quota  is  held  in  reserve  and  allocated  to  other 
foreign  countries,  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  on  a 
pro  rata  basis.  The  effect  of  the  conference  action  with  respect  to 
the  Cuban  quota  is  that  exactly  50  percent  of  each  foreign  quota  listed 
in  the  following  table  will  be  statutory  quota  for  the  life  of  the  act 
and  the  other  50  percent  will  be  its  allocation  of  the  Cuban  reserve. 
The  latter  is  subject  to  reallotment  to  Cuba  in  the  event  that  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  that  country  are  resumed.  a 

The  following  table  shows,  at  the  consumption  level  of  9.7  million* 
tons  the  approximate  tonnage  of  the  quota  allotted  to  each  foreign 
country  under  the  conference  agreement  with  the  exception  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines. 
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Basic  quotas  and  ■participation  in  the  Cuban  reserve  for  foreign  countries  at  sugar 
requirements  level  of  9.7  million  tons 

[Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Countries 

Conference 

agreement 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

A.  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico _ _ _ _ _ _ 

348,  501 

340,  925 

390, 135 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 

340, 925 

340,  925 

422, 512 

Peru _  .  __  ,  .  . . .  . 

272, 013 

272, 013 

272, 013 

Brazil _  -  . .  .  . . . 

340, 925 

340,  925 

272, 013 

British  West  Indies .  - . . 

136, 000 

150,  397 

122,  017 

Ecuador _  _ _ _ — . 

49,  770 

50, 267 

49,  770 

Colombia _ 

36,  000 

42, 970 

27, 829 

Costa  Rica _  _ 

40,  000 

42, 159 

34, 786 

Nicaragua.-,  _  _ - 

40,  000 

38,  511 

40, 672 

Guatemala _  _ 

34,  000 

32, 836 

35, 321 

Venezuela .  . . . . . — . 

17,  000 

30, 809 

2,  676 

El  Salvador _ _ _ _ _  _ 

25,  000 

30, 403 

17, 125 

Haiti _  _ 

18,  731 

28,  782 

18,  731 

Panama _ _  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

25, 134 

25, 134 

14,449 

Argentina _  _ _ 

42,  000 

21,  485 

63, 685 

British  Honduras . . _  .  . . 

10,  000 

19,  864 

4, 281 

Bolivia _  --- 

4,  054 

4,  054 

1,000 

.  Honduras..-  _ _ _  .  - 

4,  054 

4,  054 

1,000 

l  French  West  Indies _ 

42,970 

42, 970 

42, 970 

/ 

Subtotal _ _ 

1, 827, 077 

1, 859,  483 

1, 832, 985 

B.  For  other  countries: 

Australia _ _ 

162, 152 

162, 152 

162, 152 

China,  Republic  of _ _ 

67, 431 

67, 293 

67, 431 

India.. _ _ _ _  _ 

64, 861 

64, 861 

64,  861 

South  Africa _ 

48, 000 

29, 593 

66,  584 

Fiji  Islands _  .  - - 

35, 489 

24, 323 

35, 489 

15, 000 

19,  864 

Mauritius _ _ _ 

14, 985 

14, 188 

14, 985 

Swaziland - -  - 

6,  081 

6, 081 

6,081 

Southern  Rhodesia _ _  _ _ _  . 

6,081 

6,081 

6, 081 

Malagasy  Republic _ _ 

7, 492 

6,081 

7, 492 

5, 351 

2,141 

1,605 

1,605 

Subtotal _ _ 

432, 923 

400, 517 

436, 507 

Total - - - - - - 

2, 260, 000 

2, 260, 000 

2,260,000 

DURATION  OF  FOREIGN  QUOTAS 

The  present  act  terminates  December  31,  1966.  Under  the  House 
bill  the  quotas  for  all  foreign  countries  would  be  in  effect  through 
1971.  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  quotas  for  foreign  countries 
uther  than  the  Philippines  would  be  in  effect  only  for  1966  and  1967. 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  House  bill  in  this  respect.  All 
quotas,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  established  by  the  bill  will  be  in 
effect  through  the  calendar  year  1971. 

COUNTRIES  WHICH  ARE  NET  IMPORTERS  OF  SUGAR 

The  House  bill  prohibits  the  establishment  of  a  quota  for  a  country 
for  any  year  if,  during  the  24-month  period  ending  June  30  preceding 
such  year,  it  has  been  a  net  importer  of  sugar.  The  conference 
substitute  continues  this  provision  but  exempts  Ireland,  Bolivia, 
Honduras,  and  the  Bahamas  from  application  of  its  provisions. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  A  RESERVE 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  encouraged  foreign 
countries  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  15  percent  of  their 
quota.  The  House  bill  also  contained  a  provision  requiring  countries 
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with  quotas  of  more  than  200,000  tons  to  retain  a  reserve  of  up  to 
30  percent  of  then-  quota  until  July  1  of  each  year.  The  conference 
substitute  has  omitted  this  30-percent  provision  of  the  House  bill. 

ADVANCE  ASSURANCE  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provision  requiring  each  foreign 
country  other  than  the  Philippines  to  give  assurance  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  prior  to  December  31,  1965,  that  it  would  fill  the 
quotas  assigned  to  it  for  subsequent  years.  The  quota  of  any  country 
failing  to  give  such  assurance  would  be  reduced  proportionately.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

QUARTERLY  LIMITATION  OF  IMPORTS 

The  conference  substitute  includes  a  provision  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  limit  the  amount  of  sugar  which 
may  be  imported  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  any  year.  Thetf 
House  bill  did  not  contain  this  provision.  ^ 

ALLOCATION  AND  PRORATION  OF  DEFICITS 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  substitute  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  proration  and  allocation  of  deficits  follows  in 
general  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  have  retained 
a  provision  of  the  present  law  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  give  special  consideration  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

This  provision  appears  in  the  conference  substitute  ahead  of  the 
provision,  which  was  common  to  both  bills,  authorizing  the  President, 
in  the  national  interest  to  disregard  pro  rata  allocation  of  deficits  and 
assign  deficits  to  any  country  which  has  a  quota  in  effect.  Thus,  it 
is  clear  that  the  President’s  authority  to  make  such  special  assignment 
of  deficits  is  not  restricted  by  the  provisions  relating  to  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

It  is  the  intention  and  the  request  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  the  President  should  use  this  authority  to  assign  about  3,000 
tons  of  deficit  to  Bolivia,  a  sufficient  amount  of  deficit  to  Venezuela^ 
to  bring  its  quota  up  to  25,000  tons  or  an  amount  above  that  compara-* 
ble  to  other  countries  in  its  vicinity,  and  to  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  additional  quota  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  line  with 
the  discussion  of  the  Dominican  quota  in  the  House  report,  if  the 
political  situation  in  that  Republic  warrants  such  action. 

NEW  SUGARCANE  MILL 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  reserve  of  25,000  tons  for  a  new  sugar¬ 
cane  processing  facility  after  1966  and  after  the  consumption  estimate 
had  exceeded  10,400,000  tons.  This  provision  is  omitted  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute. 

NATIONAL  RESERVES 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  establishing  a  national  reserve 
of  25,000  tons  of  the  beet  quota  and  25,000  tons  of  the  mainland  cane 
quota  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  alleviate  hardship  and  inequities. 
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The  Senate  amendment  retained  the  national  reserve  with  respect  to 
beets  but  did  not  include  a  national  reserve  with  respect  to  cane. 

The  conference  substitute  has  reinstated  the  House  provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  national  reserve  of  the  cane  quota  with  amendments  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  reserve  to  16,000  tons  and  making  certain  other 
modifications  in  its  provisions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  of  conference  that  the  national 
reserve  provided  for  cane  should  be  used  first  for  the  purposes  out¬ 
lined  in  the  House  report  on  the  bill  (6,200  tons  for  a  Louisiana  proc¬ 
essor  and  the  acreage  to  produce  2,000  tons  for  a  Louisiana  producer) 
and  that  the  balance  of  such  reserves  should  be  used  to  alleviate  hard¬ 
ships  and  inequities  in  other  areas.  Conforming  changes  with  respect 
to  proportionate  shares  are  also  made  in  the  conference  substitute. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  the  use  of  sugar  (without  regard  to 
quota  restrictions)  in  the  production  of  alcohol,  except  alcohol  and 
resulting  byproducts  for  human  food  consumption.  The  quota  ex¬ 
emption  under  present  law  applies  only  to  sugar  used  in  the  distillation 
of  alcohol,  not  in  the  production  of  alcohol  by  methods  other  than 
distillation.  The  conference  substitute  includes  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 
Graham  Purcell, 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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may  lay  around  the  corner  if  we  continue 
to  conduct  a  war  under  peacetime  policies 
md  funding.  We  must  have  forces  that 
re  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  without  having  to  strip  equip¬ 
ment  and  manpower  from  the  rest  of 
the  Amiy  units.  However,  at  this  time, 
it  is  stnl  necessary  to  borrow  equipment 
from  units  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  in  oXder  to  supply  units  now  in  or 
going  to  Vietnam.  Further,  steps  must 
be  taken  imnaediately  to  procure  and 
replace  this  loaned  equipment  and  to 
meet  the  expanai^ig  needs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Since  we  started  dm  inquiry  and  after 
we  had  made  our  interim  findings,  we 
were  told  the  rating  system  being  used 
by  the  Army  had  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  combat  readiness  qf  the  Army. 

I  think  the  general’s  definition  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  rating  system\peaks  for 
itself  and  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  yard¬ 
stick  against  which  to  actually  measure 
Army  readiness.  At  least  the  Arm\says 
so. 

On  the  basis  of  this  rating  system  o\u- 
investigations  revealed  some  rather  serp 
ous  deficiencies.  These  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  classified  interim  report 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  lists  of  shortages 
presented  in  that  report  is  unchallenged 
since  they  were  extracted  from  Army  re¬ 
ports.  The  significance  of  the  shortages 
as  they  affect  readiness  has  been  dis¬ 
puted.  In  spite  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  denial  that  there  were  any  sig¬ 
nificant  or  critical  shortages  of  Army 
equipment,  spare  parts,  and  so  forth,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  allocated  over  $600 
million  out  of  the  two  recent  Defense 
supplemental  appropriations  to  the  Army 
to  buy  equipment  and  ammunition  for 
use  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Army  has 
acted  promptly  and  effectively  once  they 
have  received  the  money  and  the  au¬ 
thorization  to  go  ahead  in  starting  pro¬ 
curement  of  the  needed  items.  Procure¬ 
ment  of  large  amounts  of  much-needed 
equipment,  such  as  helicopters  and  ve-/ 
hides,  is  now  underway.  Entire  ar 
munition  production  plants  are  bejhg 
taken  out  of  mothballs  and  put  baclylnto 
production.  While  the  Army  is  /work¬ 
ing  to  solve  these  problems,  and  hzs  made 
some  headway,  much  remains  t ybe  done. 
The  simple  fact  is,  there  is  not  enough 
equipment  to  go  around  aira  meet  the 
full  requirements  of  the  dram  of  Vietnam 
and  other  programed  requirements  else¬ 
where. 

stepped-up  supplies 
5ve. 

'our  inquiry  to  insure 
complete,  and  thor¬ 
ough  and  so  th^  Senate  and  the  Nation 
can  be  kept  informed. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  filling /the  gaps  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  continue  at 
an  evenr  greater  rate  effective  action  to 
bring /all  of  our  defense  forces  up  to 
the  Readiness  they  must  have  to  meet 
thqir  commitments  and  contingencies. 

President,  I  wish  to  thank  and 


The  continued 
must  continue  to 
We  will  continue 
that  it  is  factua 


also  commend  the  membership  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  Preparedness  Sub¬ 
committee.  The  subcommittee  has  the 
following  membership :  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 

I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  chair¬ 
man. 

My  fellow  members  have  worked  hard 
and  have  given  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
and  talent  to  our  hearings  and  delibera¬ 
tions  during  the  entire  calendar  year. 
They  are  knowledgeable,  and  have  long 
experience  in  the  subject  matter;  they 
exercise  discretion  and  have  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  Further,  this  is  not  a  one-person 
committee,  or  a  chairman’s  committee, 
by  any  means.  Our  actions  represent; 
the  considered  judgment  of  all  member 
We  are  not  wedded  to  unanimity, /but 
seldom  have  a  divided  vote  on  finalycon- 
clusions. 

I  do  not  evaluate  my  own  Work,  of 
;ourse,  but  the  work  of  the  otefer  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  and  the  work  of 
they  staff  this  year  has  covered  many 
major  matters  in  our  military  depart- 
ments\  The  studies  and  reports  on  Army 
readiness  have  been  of  tremendous  bene¬ 
fit  and  nave  hastened  the  time  when 
these  deficiencies  are  being  overcome. 

Certainly  the  Congress  has  a  positive 
and  continuing  duty  and  responsibility 
concerning  thqX^'eadiness  of  all  of  our 
Armed  Forces 

Further,  we  are  hot  only  constitutional 
officers,  but  we  arexpositively  and  ex¬ 
pressly  charged  by  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  whigh  provides: 

The/Congress  shall  haveXower  *  *  *  to 
raise/and  support  armies  *  *\j  and  provide 
for  /the  common  defense. 

/As  one  of  the  agencies  of  tfle  Senate, 
je  expect  to  carry  out  this  mission  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  Nothing  shall 
deter  us  from  this  course. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  parent  body  of  which  we  are  Mem-'' 
bers,  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Presidents  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o’clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  9  o’clock 
and  56  minutes  p.m.,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Russell  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 


sell  of  South  Carolina  in 
Without  objection,  it  is  so 
The  Senate  will  receive  a  me. 
the  House  of  Representative, 


air) . 


from 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  received  this  conference 
report.  It  was  approved  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  174  to  88. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Sugar  bill  on 
Tuesday  by  a  vote  of  69  to  16.  The  most 
important  features  of  the  House  bill  in¬ 
volve  the  distribution  of  foreign  quotas. 
The  Senate  made  a  substantial  number 
of  changes  in  this  distribution  before  ap¬ 
proving  the  bill. 

The  conferees  also  made  a  substantial 
number  of  changes.  Thirty-one  coun¬ 
tries  were  involved  in  the  quota  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  quotas  for  six  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  were  not  at  issue  in  the  conference 
since  both  the  House  and  Senate  bill 
provided  the  same  amounts.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  the  quotas  set  by  the 
Senate  for  four  countries.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amounts  fixed  by  the 
House  for  four  countries,  and  we  com¬ 
promised  the  rest  of  the  quotas. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil, 
and  Peru  are  to  be  our  largest  suppliers 
of  sugar  in  that  order.  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  foreign  quotas  under 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  under  the  conference  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Basic  quotas  and  participation  in  the  Cuban  reserve  for  foreign  countries  at  sugar 
requirements  level  of  9,700,000  tons 

[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Countries 


A.  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Peru _ 

Brazil - - - 

British  West  Indies _ 

Ecuador _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti _ 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ _ _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Subtotal _ 

B.  For  other  countries: 

Australia _ 

China,  Republic  of _ 

India _ _ 

South  Africa _ ' 

Fiji  Islands _ , _ 

Thailand _ 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

Ireland _ 

Belgium.— _ ,— 

Turkey _ 

Subtotal _ 

Total _ 


Conference 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

agreement 

348, 501 

340, 925 

390, 135 

340, 925 

340, 925 

422,  512 

272,  013 

272,  013 

272,  013 

340,  925 

340,  925 

272,  013 

136,  000 

150,  397 

122,  017 

49,  770 

50,  267 

49,  770 

36,  000 

42,  970 

✓  27, 829 

40,  000 

42. 159 

34,  786 

40,000 

38,  511 

40,  672 

34, 000 

32, 836 

35,  321 

17,  000 

30,  809 

2,  676 

25,  000 

30,  403 

17, 125 

18,  731 

28,  782 

18,  731 

25, 134 

25, 134 

14,  449 

42,  000 

21, 485 

63,  685 

10,  000 

19,864 

4,281 

4,  054 

4,054 

1,000 

4,  054 

4,  054 

1,000 

42,970 

42,  970 

42,  970 

1,827,077 

1, 859,  483 

1, 832, 985 

162, 152 

162, 152 

162, 152 

67, 431 

67,  293 

67, 431 

64, 861 

64,  861 

64,  861 

48.  000 

29,  593 

66,  584 

35, 489 

24, 323 

35, 489 

15,  000 

19, 864 

14,  985 

14, 188 

14,  9S5 

6, 081 

6,081 

6,  081 

6,081 

6,  081 

6,081 

7,  492 

6,081 

7.  492 

5,  351 

2,  141 

1,  605 

1,605 

432,  923 

400. 517 

436, 507 

2, 260, 000 

2,  260,  000 

2,  260,  000 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  might  state,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senators,  that  we  have 
copies  of  the  table  here  on  the  desk,  if 
they  care  to  see  it. 

Considerable  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  as  to  compara¬ 
tive  treatment  of  two  of  our  foreign  sup¬ 
pliers,  one  of  which  employed  a  lawyer 
to  advance  their  cause  while  the  other 
did  not.  The  two  countries  are  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Venezuela.  The  administration 
had  recommended  a  quota  for  Argentina 
of  63,000  tons.  This  recommendation 
was  cut  to  21,000  tons  by  the  House.  The 
Argentina  quota  was  restored  to  63,000 
tons  by  the  Senate,  thus,  conforming  to 
the  administration’s  recommendation. 
Because  the  House  was  adamant  in  its 
recommendation,  and  because  the  Senate 
conferees  did  not  feel  they  could  accept 
the  House  position,  the  conferees  split 
the  difference  and  fixed  the  Argentina 
quota  at  42,000  tons.  The  other  country, 
Venezuela,  would  have  had  a  quota  of 
2,600  tons  under  the  administration’s 
recommendation.  Venezuela  received  a 
quota  of  more  than  30,000  tons  under  the 
House  bill.  The  increase  was  interpreted 
by  some  to  be  the  result  of  that  coun¬ 
try’s  foresight  in  hiring  a  good  lawyer  to 
advance  their  cause.  The  Senate  fixed 
the  Venezuela  quota  at  2,600  tons  con¬ 
forming  to  the  administration’s  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Because  the  House  conferees  were 
again  adamant  in  their  position,  and 
because  the  Senate  conferees  believed 
that  we  needed  a  bill,  and  we  would  not 
accept  the  House  position,  we  again 
split  the  difference.  Under  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  the  Venezuelan  quota 
is  to  be  17,000  tons.  I  can  say  categori¬ 


cally  that  no  lobbyist  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  final  determination  of  these 
quotas  by  the  conferees. 

Another  compromise  worked  out  by 
the  conferees  dealt  with  the  amount  of 
the  Cuban  reserve.  Under  the  House 
bill,  44.25  percent  of  our  foreign  sugar 
requirements  is  reserved  for  Cuba  in  the 
event  she  rejoins  the  free  countries  of  the 
world.  The  Senate  bill  reserved  57.77 
percent  for  this  purpose.  The  conferees 
have  decided  to  reserve  50  percent  for 
Cuba.  This  correspondingly  means  that 
each  country’s  permanent  quota  is  larg¬ 
er,  and  that  one-half  of  the  amount 
presently  allocated  to  each  foreign  coun¬ 
try  comes  out  of  the  Cuban  reserve. 
The  House  conferees  also  insisted  on 
their  amendment,  which  provides  a 
quota  after  1967  of  10,000  tons  for  the 
Bahamas.  Except  for  Mexico,  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  our  nearest  off-shore  supplier. 
However,  they  will  be  required  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  they  are  a  sugar-producing 
country  for  2  years  before  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  any  quota  whatsoever. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
growth  in  our  sugar  market  would  be 
shared  proportionately  by  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  Deficits  in  any  coun¬ 
try’s  quota  would  be  allocated  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  if  the  country  in¬ 
volved  is  a  Western  Hemisphere  country 
and  it  would  be  allocated  to  non-Western 
Hemisphere  countries  if  the  country  in¬ 
volved  is  located  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  are  rules  that  were 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  but  are  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  to  rules  which  we  had 
in  the  Senate  bill.  In  allocating  deficits, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  favor 
countries  which  agree  to  buy  U.S.  agri- 
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cultural  products.  He  is  also  urged  by 
the  conferees  to  allocate  a  share  of  any 
deficit  which  might  occur  to  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments  which  require  advance  as¬ 
surance  by  foreign  countries  that  they 
will  fill  the  quotas  authorized  by  the  bill 
for  them.  The  House  conferees  also  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  amendments  authoriz¬ 
ing  quarterly  limitations  on  imports  in 
the  first  two  quarters  of  each  year.  This 
will  assure  orderly  marketing  of  sugar 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  when  the 
domestic  price  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  world  price  and  will  thereby 
protect  domestic  sugar  producers  from  a 
price  decline.  The  House  conferees  also 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  relat¬ 
ing  to  industrial  alcohol.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  re¬ 
served  25,000  tons  to  provide  relief  from 
hardship  for  certain  small  beet  sugar 
processors. 

That  was  known  in  the  Senate  as  the 
Carlson  amendment.  This  issue  was  not 
in  conflict.  The  House  bill  provided  re¬ 
lief  for  certain  cane  processors  and 
growers  but  these  features  of  the  House 
bill  were  deleted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  That  was  known  as  the  Morri¬ 
son  amendment.  In  conference,  the 
House  conferees  insisted  that  hardship 
cases  in  the  cane  area,  just  as  in  the 
beet  producing  area,  should  be  dealt  with. 
Under  a  compromise  worked  out  by  your 
conferees,  16,000  tons  is  to  be  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  restrictive  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  amendment  has  been 
modified,  however,  to  enable  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  allocate  acreage 
or  marketing  allotments,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  relieve  hardships  in  his  discretion. 

One  of  the  most  important  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  House  bill  related  to  the 
duration  of  foreign  quotas.  The  House 
bill  extended  foreign  quotas  through 
1971  just  as  it  did  domestic  quotas.  The 
Senate,  while  agreeing  to  the  6-year  pe¬ 
riod  for  domestic  quotas,  cut  the  term  of 
foreign  quotas  down  so  that  they  would 
apply  only  in  1966  and  1967.  The  House 
conferees  flatly  and  utterly  refused  to 
compromise  this  Senate  amendment. 
They  insisted  on  their  version  of  the  bill. 
A  number  of  the  House  conferees  did 
advise  us  that  personally  they  preferred 
a  shorter  period,  but  the  6-year  exten¬ 
sion  was  part  of  the  industrywide  agree¬ 
ment  on  which  the  whole  sugar  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  is  based. 

That  is  the  agreement  between  the 
cane  producers,  the  beet  producers,  the 
processors,  the  refiners,  and  everybody 
who  was  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  who  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  probably  the 
most  important  single  point  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  when  the  Senate  conferees 
gave  up  and  agreed  with  the  House  on 
the  proposition,  it  was  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  question  involved  the 
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security  of  the  refiners  operating  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  They  felt  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  secure  knowledge 
that  they  would  have  a  firm  supply  of 
sugar  for  this  length  of  time. 

This  had  no  effect  on  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  because,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  cane  sugar  from  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  these  people  refine  no 
sugar  produced  on  the  mainland,  so  their 
chief  reliance  is  on  foreign  trade.  They 
took  the  position — with  which  I  cannot 
quarrel  too  much — that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  assurance  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  source  of  supply  as  are  the  do¬ 
mestic  producers. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  believe  everyone 
who  is  knowledgeable  on  the  problem 
would  agree  that  without  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  refineries,  frankly,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  sugar 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  quotas  go  up  to  1971 ; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  they  will  be  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  domestic  quota,  limitations,  and 
allocations. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  note  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  that  Mexico,  for  which 
the  administration  requested  390,135 
tons,  and  for  which  the  House  allowed 
340,975  tons  in  its  version,  but  for  which 
the  Senate  in  turn,  earlier  this  week, 
when  it  considered  the  bill,  allowed 
390,135  tons,  has  now  been  reduced  in 
conference  from  390,135  tons,  which  is 
the  administration  and  Senate  figure,  to 
348,501  tons. 

The  Senator  is  aware,  of  course,  that 
there  is  an  imbalance  of  trade  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  trade  itself  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  country,  I  believe  to  the  extent  of 
$800  million.  Mexico  has  been  a  good 
friend  of  ours.  This  is  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  was  discussed — as  was  the 
problem  of  cotton — at  the  time  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Conference  which  had  its  fifth  meet¬ 
ing  in  La  Paz,  Baja  California,  earlier 
this  year. 

Could  the  Senator  give  the  Senate  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  administra¬ 
tion  figure  and  the  Senate  figure  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  figure  agreed  to  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
try  to  do  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  able 
majority  leader. 

First,  we  had  arrived  at  a  split  figure 
of  365,000  tons  which  was  a  50-percent 
break — the  House  gave  50  percent  and 
the  Senate  gave  50  percent.  For  the 
better  part  of  the  morning  we  thought 
that  that  was  the  figure  on  which  we 
would  finally  agree.  However,  several 
members  of  the  House  conferees  felt — 
and  I  must  be  candid  about  this — that 


Mexico  had  not  been  as  helpful  with 
respect  to  the  Cuban  problem,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Dominican  Republic  prob¬ 
lem,  and  with  respect  to  cooperation  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  Mexico 
might  have  been.  They  stated  that  they 
could  not  vote  and  would  not  vote  for  it, 
and  did  not  feel  they  could  explain  a 
larger  quota  for  Mexico  than  what  we 
report  here  tonight.  However,  I  per¬ 
sonally  agree  very  much  with  the  state¬ 
ment  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

They  refused  to  yield  on  this  particular 
point.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that 
there  is,  customarily,  a  deficit  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  allocation.  It  runs  up  to 
200,000  tons  a  year.  The  President  has 
authority,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  to  give  to  Mexico  that  amount  of 
the  deficit  which  the  President  thought 
Mexico  should  be  and  would  be  entitled 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand,  then,  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
150,000  to  200,000  set-aside  tons  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  President, 
it  would  be  possible  for  him,  if  he  so 
desired,  to  allocate  to  Mexico  or  any 
other  country  a  portion  of  that  set-aside, 
if  he  thought  it  was  in  the  national 
interest? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  exactly. 

Mi*.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  would  as¬ 
sume  that  the  President  would  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  balance 
of  trade  is  concerned  with  Mexico  to  the 
South,  it  is  very  much  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Obviously,  it  is 
in  our  favor.  As  an  individual  conferee, 
let  me  say  that  I  sare  the  views  now  be¬ 
ing  expressed  so  ably  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that  the 
Senate  has  two  standing  parliamentary 
groups  which  operate  each  year.  There 
is  the  Canadian-United  States  group, 
which  meets  twice  a  year,  I  believe,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  •  and 
there  is  the  Mexican-United  States 
group,  which  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  5  years — not  quite  so  long  as  the 
Canadian  group — usually  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  . 

We  have  been  endeavoring,  through 
the  Interparliamentary  groups,  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  needs  so  that  we  could  develop  a 
closer  relationship.  We  believe  that  on 
the  whole,  we  have  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful.  Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  figures  which  the  administration  ad¬ 
vanced,  of  390,135  tons,  and  also  the 
Senate  recommendation,  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  won  approval  in  this  body,  the 
figure  being  the  same  as  that  advanced 
by  the  administration,  and  consider  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  difference — insofar  as  it  is 
possible  in  relation  to  Mexico,  on  the 
basis  of  good  relations  and  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest — between  348,501  tons 
agreed  to  in  conference,  and  the  Senate 
and  administration  figures.  I  would  hope 


that  the  committee  would  see  fit  to  rec¬ 
ommend  that,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  could  give  me  some 
assurance  that  it  could  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Certainly,  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself  as  one  of  the  individual 
conferees.  I  personally  would  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  expressing  the  very  earnest 
hope  that  the  President,  in  allocating  the 
150,200  tons,  will  give  consideration  to 
Mexico,  not  only  because  Mexico  is  one 
of  our  best  customers — and  we  have  a 
balance  of  trade  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  as 
we  do  with  Canada — but  also  because  it 
is  worth  something  to  the  United  States 
to  have  a  border  north  and  south  be¬ 
tween  two  countries  where  we  do  not 
have  to  keep  large  contingents  of  troops 
all  the  time. 

If  we  werfe  to  add  up  the  cost  of  what 
it  would  take  to  maintain  security  with 
some  other  country  bordering  us  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  add  that'  to  the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  found  we  are  very  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  Canada  as  a  neighbor  on 
the  north,  and  Mexico  on  the  south. 

It  may  be  that  Mexico  does  not  wish  to 
go  to  war  with  everyone,  whenever  some¬ 
one  in  this  country  asserts  that  we 
should  go  to  war  with  them.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  using  fully  as  good  judg¬ 
ment  as  we  are,  in  some  respects.  But 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  care  of  this  deficiency  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  quota. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  feel  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  he  will,  particularly 
when  the  administration  itself  recom¬ 
mended  for  Mexico  390,000  tons,  where¬ 
as  the  conference  recommends  specifi¬ 
cally  giving  only  340,000  tons. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  whether  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President  for  an  additional 
allocation  will  be  sufficient  so  that  he  can 
make  up  the  amount  which  was  deducted 
from  the  390,000  tons. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Using  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  past,  we  think  we  can  safely 
say  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  some 
quotas.  The  President  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  take  that  deficit  and  give  it  to 
whatever  country  he  wishes  to  give  it  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  about  Mexico  reinforces  the 
suggestion  I  made  that  the  bill  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  for  consultation  and 
revision,  because  the  Senator  has  said 
that  this  sugar  bill  is  to  be  used  to  pres¬ 
sure  Mexico  to  conform  to  our  policies 
in  regard  to  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Is  that  not  what  the  Senator  said? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bill  and  the  House  passed  a  bill.  What 
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we  are  doing  is  the  best  we  can  do,  in  the 
light  of  our  own  judgment. 

Insofar  as  it  affects  our  foreign  policy, 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  some  conferees  thought  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mexico  had  not 
agreed  with  our  policy  in  Cuba,  and  I 
assume  the  Dominican  Republic,  they 
did  not  think  they  should  give  Mexico 
a  sugar  quota.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is 
an  irrelevant  consideration  if  this  is  a 
sugar  bill,  an  economic  bill.  If  it  is  a 
political  bill  to  use  sugar  to  pressure 
other  countries  to  conform  to  our  policies, 
it  should'  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  we  should  have  a  look  at 
what  these  policies  are. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  totally 
disagree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

I  have  previously  so  expressed  myself. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  one  group  of 
Senators  looks  at  this  matter  or  another 
group  does.  Insofar  as  it  pertains  to 
foreign  policy,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  it  went  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  are 
about  seven  members  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  Those  two  commit¬ 
tees  have  joint  membership  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  committee  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  So  the  Senator 
might  say  that  the  Finance  Committee 
is  not  totally  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  proper  to  use  the  sugar  bill  to  try  to 
pursue  an  irrelevant  aim.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  made  this  same  argument 
with  respect  to  the  aid  bill.  He  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  aid  bill.  It  had 
a  laudable  purpose,  but  it  was  not  per¬ 
tinent  to  that  bill. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  us  use  the  sugar  bill 
to  do  what  we  want  certain  countries  to 
do  in  the  political  field.  I  think  in  many 
cases  those  countries  are  right,  and  we 
should  listen  to  them.  We  ought  to  try 
to  persuade  them  rather  than  force  them 
to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do. 

Is  the  Bahamas  quota  included  in  the 
British  West  Indies  quota? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  it 
here. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Bahamas  will 
not  get  a  quota  until  1968,  until  they 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  sugar- 
producing  country  and  are  able  to  fill 
their  quota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  British  pos¬ 
session.  We  have  difficulty  in  foreign 
exchange.  I  thought  one  of  the  justifi¬ 
cations  for  awarding  sugar  quotas  was  to 
reward  those  countries  which  gave  us 
sugar  in  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  he  sometimes  goes  to  conference 
and  wants  the  House  to  agree  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Sometimes 
he  comes  back  and  he  says  he  could  not 
get  the  House  to  agree.  We  are  in  very 
much  the  same  situation  in  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  found  himself 


on  such  occasions.  We  cannot  get  the 
House  to  accept  everything  we  want. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bahamas  do  not 
now  produce  sugar  and  do  not  have  any 
allocation.  Therefore,  we  are  not  going 
to  give  them  one  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  We  have  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
have  some  kind  of  history  of  production 
before  they  are  entitled  to  any  quota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  anyone  who  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House,  but  I  assume  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  gave  us  some  reason  with  respect 
to  this  10,000  tons.  I  presume  they  had 
a  reason.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  they  wanted  to  do  it — while  I  did 
not  vote  for  it — was  that  the  Bahamas 
were  no  longer  technically  a  British 
possession.  They  are  an  independent 
country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  in  the 
sterling  bloc. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  are  in  the 
sterling  bloc,  but  they  are  independent,, 
as  are  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  other 
areas  in  the  Caribbean.  They  are  50 
miles  from  the  United  States.  They  have 
150  military  installations  on  those 
islands,  for  which  they  charge  us  noth¬ 
ing.  They  have  no  income.  They  have 
no  industry.  We  have  recently  passed 
a  tariff  bill  which  will  curtail  their  in¬ 
come.  They  made  a  request  that  the 
least  that  could  be  done,  if  they  cannot 
take  care  of  their  income  through  tour¬ 
ists,  is  to  let  them  produce  sugar.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  the  Members  of 
the  House  gave  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  the  Senator 
says  they  are  friendly,  I  do  not  see  why, 
in  view  of  Mr.  De  Gaulle’s  difficult 
actions  with  regard  to  our  gold  and 
dollar  balance,  we  should  continue  to 
give  him  money  and  a  premium  for  sugar 
from  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 

It  seems  inexecusable.  I  am  thorough¬ 
ly  in  accord  with  what  the  majority 
leader  said  about  Mexico,  but  here  is 
the  reverse  case.  Here  is  a  country 
which  does  everything  it  can  to  thwart 
us  directly,  and  makes  no  bones  about  it. 
Yet  we  have  given  that  country  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  $3  million,  approximately. 

What  about  Venezuela? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  reply  first 
to  the  French  question.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  in  com¬ 
mittee  made  a  very  sound  argument, 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  used  to  be,  speaking 
of  the  French  West  Indies,  that  there 
was  a  quota  given  to  France  itself. 
France  itself  did  grow  and  send  sugar  to 
us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  when  the 
French  were  friendly. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  was  in  1964. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  recently? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  So  we  took 
that  away,  and  left  in  only  the  West 
Indies.  The  reason  for  some  of  this  is 
that  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  sugar 
it  was  the  areas  south  of  us  that  supplied 
us  sugar  at  the  price  we  were  paying, 
when  they  could  have  sold  that  sugar 
on  the  world  market  and  made  more 
money.  The  theory  of  the  administra¬ 


tion  bill  was  to  give  the  quota  to  those 
countries  which  had  had  a  history  of 
selling  sugar  to  us  when  it  was  not  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  is  that  it  is  only  stated  in  some 
instances.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
Argentina  it  is  given  to  them  and  then 
it  is  cut.  It  is  only  stated  where  it  suits 
the  purpose;  that  is,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  instead  of  what  the  House 
wanted  to  do.  They  are  very  tough  peo¬ 
ple.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  very  justifiable. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  the  Senator 
had  been  in  my  place  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  have  had 
enough  of  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  could  have  told 
him  this.  He  has  been  to  meetings  with 
the  House.  He  knows  how  the  House 
conferees  act.  They  are  very  jealous  of 
their  prerogatives.  It  is  difficult  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  them  about  many  of  these 
things. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  made  more 
sense  had  we  picked  out  one  specific  prin¬ 
ciple  and  struck  with  it  all  the  way 
through.  But  we  were  unable  to  do  that. 

They  agreed  with  respect  to  several 
countries,  and  then  they  said  that  they 
were  not  going  to  agree.  Then,  they 
would  advance  their  reasons,  some  of 
which  we  agreed  with  and  some  we  did 
not. 

That  is  what  conferences  are  for;  to 
exhaust  the  differences  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Usually,  even  in 
foreign  aid,  they  gave  reasons  for  their 
past  actions. 

I  think  they  attempt  to  make  a  case, 
even  though  I  do  not  agree. 

I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate. 
But  there  was  the  Venezuelan  quota,  and 
the  Senate  had  to  take  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  took  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  quota  and  again  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

The  best  customer  we  have  in  South 
America  is  Venezuela. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  we  are  their 
best  customer  also. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  buy  from  us 
$600  million  worth  of  goods  and  about 
$100  million  of  that  is  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  how  much  do 
we  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  A  substantial 
amount — mostly  in  oil. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  they  not  have 
a  favorable  balance  with  us?  In  other 
words,  do  we  not  buy  more  from  them 
than  they  from  us;  oil  in  particular? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  suspect  that  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  buy  offshore  oil 
from  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  like  Mexi¬ 
co.  The  Senator  cannot  make  a  case. 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  them.  We  have 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Venezuela. 

One  last  thing.  The  hearings  which 
came  out — which  I  had  not  seen,  pre¬ 
sented  a  picture  that  is  erroneous  and 
embarrassing  to  me,  because  I  made  a 
complaint  the  other  day  that  I  was  not 
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given  an  opportunity  to  question  certain 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  way  the  hearings  were  prepared 
is  unique  because  they  are  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings, 
when  I  was  in  attendance  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  show  who  was  present.  Among 
them  was  me.  Then  there  is  inserted 
in  the  hearings  the  testimony  that  was 
handed  in  in  written  form.  It  was  made 
to  appear  as  if  it  were  verbal  testimony, 
and  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  witness. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  not  the  fact 
and  it  makes  me  appear  as  if  I  had  mis¬ 
represented  the  case.  I  was  there  the 
first  day.  I  came  the  second  day  just 
after  the  hearing  was  over. 

But  if  the  Senator  would  look  at  these 
hearings  it  would  appear  that  a  number 
of  these  representatives  came  before  the 
committee.  Theye  were  introduced  and 
they  said  the  usual  thing. 

On  page  242  it  is  stated : 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  Patrick 
Clark,  who  appears  in  behalf  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Sugar  Distribution  Association. 

Mr.  Clark  read  this  statement  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  appears  that  he 
came  there  and  delivered  it.  He  did  not 
at  all.  I  was  present  that  day.  I  think 
this  is  a  peculiar  way  to  prepare  hear¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams!  is  going  to  say. 

Both  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  All  we  need  to 
do  is.  get  the  committee  together  and 
say  that  we  do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing 
and  that  it  should  not  happen. 

The  Senator  will  get  one  vote  from  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  that.  I  know 
that  what  the  Senator  says  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  never  heard  of 
this  before.  On  Friday,  the  15th,  which 
is  the  second  day,  when  they  might  have 
appeared  and  did  not,  because  I  did  not 
appear  there  until  10  o’clock  and  the 
hearing  opened  at  9  o’clock,  it  does  not 
show  that  I  was  present. 

If  they  are  going  to  show  them,  why 
was  it  not  done  on  the  day  when  I  was 
not  there,  instead  of  when  I  was  there? 

It  is  embarrassing  to  me  because  I  did 
not  question  the  witness.  People  will 
say,  “Why  did  you  not  ask  questions  of 
the  witnesses  that  were  called  before  the 
committee?” 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator. 

We  never  get  into  this  bill  until  late  in 
the  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  customary. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  resent  it,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  about 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  can  turn  it 
down.  We  do  not  have  to  pass  it  at  all. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Those  who  think 
we  should  turn  it  down  will  have  that 
privilege  in  a  moment. 

What  happened  on  that  occasion  was 
in  order  to  shorten  the  hearings?  The 
presiding  officer  suggested  to  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  going  to  testify  that  they 
submit  their  statements  and  they  would 


be  incorporated  in  the  record  in  full. 
That  is  the  way  they  appeared. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  should  have 
been  put  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  very  well  want  to  discuss  this 
practice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  there  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote?  If  so,  I  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  I  oppose  this.  Will  there 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  had  not  intended 
to  ask  for  a  year-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  not  finished  counting  the  seconds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  with  respect  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  al¬ 
ready  expressed  his  agreement  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  eus  to  why  all  this 
fancy  language  was  put  in  the  hearings 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  lobbyists  ap¬ 
peared  in  person. 

I  understand  the  reason  was  that  the 
lobbyists  were  all  collecting  fat  fees  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  They  developed  the  slick 
trick  of  closing  the  hearing  and  filing 
statements. 

Then,  they  wake  up  to  the  fact,  “How 
can  we  tell  our  people  that  we  pleaded 
so  hard  to  the  Finance  Committee.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  send  our  bill  in  and 
get  our  money.” 

Somebody  somewhere  developed  the 
brilliant  idea  to  have  the  hearings  show 
that  they  were  being  properly  introduced 
and  congratulated,  which  enabled  them 
to  collect  fat  fees  they  were  collecting 
from  these  people  for  doing  nothing  but 
sleeping  that  morning. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  want  to 
become  involved  in  an  argument  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
agreed  to  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  did  agree.  I 
would  say  that  if  possible  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  lobbies  who  represent  other 
organizations.  We  ought  to  look  into 
the  lobby  of  the  American  Banking  As¬ 
sociation,  of  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  the  American  Rice  Institute,  of 
the  American  Chicken  Institute,  or 
whatever  the  organization  is  called. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
all  of  them. 

However,  we  should  not  decide  to  pass 
or  not  pass  a  bill  with  respect  to  a  coun¬ 
try  depending  on  whether  or  not  it  hires 
a  lobbyist. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  we  were  trying  to  do,  but  they  all 


disappeared.  We  could  not  find  them. 
They  never  showed  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  very  well 
the  morning  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  alludes.  He  was 
in  the  committee  room,  and  I  showed  up 
at  about  the  same  time.  I  said,  “Where 
is  the  hearing?” 

The  hearing  had  been  called  off.  It 
was  agreed  that  these  statements  should 
go  into  the  record.  That  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  practice  in  any  committee. 
That  happens  all  the  time,  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  time  is  so  short  and  witnesses 
are  so  many,  and  if  witnesses  come  with 
30  or  40  minutes,  or  an  hour’s  statement, 
the  committee  will  never  get  to  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  and  we  shall  never  get  a 
bill.  Therefore,  since  the  witnesses  were 
not  there,  the  Senator  and  I  fell  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  pleasanter  things,  like  Federal 
judges  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  understands.  I  believe  he  is 
talking  about  Friday,  October  15. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  before  I  got  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  got  there  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  did  not  in¬ 
sert  the  statements  in  the  record  on  that 
day.  They  inserted  them  as  if  they  had 
been  presented  on  the  previous  day. 
That  makes  it  appear  that  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  inquire  into  these  activities. 
That  is  the  major  difference.  They  do 
not  appear  as  insertions,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  reason  I  alluded 
to  it  is  that  we  know  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sugar  legislation  at  the  end  of  a 
session.  On  one  occasion,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  House  sent  us  a  bill.  We  made 
the  mistake  of  first  adopting  the  ad¬ 
journment  resolution.  The  House  ad¬ 
journed,  and  we  were  stuck  with  a  bill. 
The  reason  I  alluded  to  what  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  is  that  I 
do  not  want  to  see  any  kind  of  disparage¬ 
ment  cast  on  that  very  distinguished  and 
genteel  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Springer.  She  does  the  best  she  can 
under  really  difficult  circumstances.  If 
it  is  agreed  in  one  way  or  another  that 
witnesses  will  submit  their  statements, 
that  is  done.  That  has  happened  count¬ 
less  times. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  never  seen 
statements  of  witnesses  appear  in  the 
record  as  though  the  witnesses  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  person.  We  accept  statements 
in  all  committees,  including  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  they 
appear  as  statements,  not  as  oral  testi¬ 
mony.  Certainly  that  is  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  conferees,  and  fos  a  reason.  It  is 
not  possible  to  seat  three  persons  around 
a  table  and  get  them  to  agree  on  sugar 
quotas. 

The  Senator  was  wondering  about  the 
British  West  Indies.  I  am  inclinde  to 
agree  with  him.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  British  Honduras,  and  perhaps  we 
have  no  obligation.  To  a  degree,  I  can 
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agree  with  them — likewise  with  respect 
to  the  French  West  Indies. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  put  up  a  little 
protest  about  Haiti.  It  was  said,  “Oh, 
they  have  a  lifetime  dictator.” 

I  said,  “So  what?  It  is  the  peasants 
in  Haiti  who  will  starve  if  they  do  not 
have  sugar  out  of  which  to  eke  a  little 
exchange  in  a  country  where  the  an¬ 
nual  per  capita  income  is  only  $100.  If 
you  want  to  convert  a  country  to  com¬ 
munism,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it.” 

I  thought  we  could  have  done  a  little 
better  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our 
former  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  was 
also  our  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  said,  “You  had  better  raise 
your  quota,  or  you  will  have  a  Castro 
country  on  your  hands.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  people  wholly 
to  agree  on  how  to  cut  up  a  10-million- 
ton  sugar  bowl.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  knowing  the  difficulties  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  I  believe  the 
conferees  are  to  be  commended. 

Now  I  shall  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  we 
should  start  a  sugar  bill.  Suppose  we 
add  the  processing  tax  and  then  initiate 
a  sugar  bill  in  the  Senator’s  committee; 
and  the  processing  tax  can  be  added  at 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  Then  we 
shall  not  be  in  the  clutches  of  time  or 
of  hardheaded  House  Members,  who 
have  sat  there  resolutely  and  said,  “This 
is  it,  or  nothing.” 

The  Senate  had  three  excellent  con¬ 
ferees  around  the  table,  two  representing 
cane,  so  to  speak,  and  one  who  knows 
the  beet  sugar  industry  inside  and  out 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Three  better  Senators  could  not  have 
been  picked  out  of  the  whole  Senate 
than  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long].  If  they  could  not  do  it, 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  could.  So  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  and  I  totally 
agree  with  him. 

I  stated  to  the  Senate  during  the  de¬ 
bate  that  the  refiners  were  more  ably 
represented  in  the  House  than  in  the 
Senate  and  this  demonstrated  it.  With¬ 
out  the  refiners  cooperation  there  could 
be  no  sugar  bill.  Without  extending 
foreign  quotas  through  1971  there  could 
be  no  refiners  cooperation.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  compelled  to  yield  on  this  differ¬ 
ence.  However,  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  if  it  developed  that  foreign  quotas 
in  the  future  fail  to  reflect  our  best  na¬ 
tional  interest,  the  President  can  termi¬ 
nate  any  of  them.  If  he  does  not,  then 
Congress  can  act  to  change  any  foreign 
quota  it  sees  fit. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  sugar  bill,  not  because  I  favor 
all  of  its  provisions.  The  situation  is 
such  with  the  domestic  industry  that  we 
must  have  a  sugar  bill  and  it  must  be 
completed  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
There  are  such  large  inventories  of  sugar 


that  unless  we  increase  the  marketing 
quotas,  our  sugarbeet  farmers  will  face 
further  acreage  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  hearings  show¬ 
ing  my  interrogation  of  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
the  sugar  bill  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  I  think — yes, 
Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  think 
we  must  have  a  Sugar  Act,  so  far  as  the 
domestic  end  of  it  is  concerned,  and  it  should 
be  one  for  a  reasonable  period  of  years. 

What  is  the  price  of  the  sugar  obtained 
domestically? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  6  or  7  cents  per 
pound. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  a  fair  price  to  the 
consumers,  is  it  not — considering  our  wage 
scale  and  the  standard  of  living  and  the  cost 
of  everything  else? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  This  is  a  raw  sugar  price 
which  I  quoted. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  But  I  mean  what  it 
ultimately  ends  up  across  the  counter,  it  is  a 
fair  price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  11.6  cents  per 
pound  is  the  retail  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  compared  to  other 
prices  it  has  had  less  inflation  than  most 
any  other  article  that  the  Americans  buy;  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  This  has  been  very  stable 
over  the  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
segment  of  our  society  that  has  any  just 
complaint  that  it  is  being  overcharged  for 
domestic  sugar;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  have  not  heard  any  par¬ 
ticular  complaints  about  the  price  of  sugar. 

Senator  Curtis.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  lowest  prices  of  anything  that 
people  can  buy,  compared  to  past  years.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  compared  with  a 
number  of  years  ago,  before  the  Second 
World  War,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  world  price  is  kind  of 
an  elusive  term,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Curtis.  When  they  talk  about  the 
world  price,  that  is  rather  an  illusive  term. 
There  is  not  too  much  sugar  ever  moves  in 
the  world  price,  is  there?  Is  not  most  of  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed  involved  one  way  or 
another  in  some  regulated  program  of  some 
country? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct.  None¬ 
theless,  in  certain  markets.  New  York,  Lon¬ 
don,  there  are  organized  sugar  markets  which 
quote  a  world  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  quote  a  world  price. 
But  the  volume  of  sugar  consumed  by  the 
world,  other  than  the  Communist  world, 
only  a  small  portion  of  it - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Only  about  10  percent  of 
the  world  production  will  move  through  those 
markets. 

Senator  Curtis.  Based  upon  the  bill  you 
recommend,  percentagewise,  what  portion 
will  the  domestic  producers  have? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  domestic  producers, 
not  including  the  offshore  areas? 

Senator  Curtis.  State  it  both  ways,  please. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  65  percent  includ¬ 
ing  the  offshore  areas,  and  about  40  percent 
including  just  the  mainland  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  40-percent  mainland 
areas — has  it  ever  been  higher  than  that? 


Mr.  Schnittker.  It  has  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  about  the  increased 
consumption  due  to  the  growth  factor? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  domestic  areas  would 
not  share  in  the  growth  between  total  re¬ 
quirements  of  9.7  and  10.4  million  tons.  But 
above  10.4,  and  below  9.7,  the  domestic  areas 
will  share  in  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
according  to  a  factor  of  65  percent. 

Senator  Curtis.  Sixty-five  percent? 

Mi-.  Schnittker.  To  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  offshore  included. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes  sir? 

Senator  Curtis.  That  includes  offshore? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Just  the  mainland  in  this 
case. 

Senator  Curtis.  After  we  reach  10.4,  the 
mainland  will  receive  65  percent  of  the 
growth  factor? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  do  you  expect  to 
reach  10.4? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  1971. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  will  the  growth 
factor  be  after  that? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  100,000  tons  per 
year,  which  would  be  about  1  percent. 

Senator  Curtis.  100,000  tons  per  year. 
How  many  acres  of  beets  is  that? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  40,000  acres  of 
beets. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  it  all  went  to  beets? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  acres  of  cane 
does  it  take  to  make  a  hundred  thousand 
tons? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  the  same  in  the 
U.S.  mainland. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  were  the  six  fac¬ 
tories  located,  pursuant  to  the  new  area  re¬ 
serve  in  the  1962  act? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  One  in  New  York,  one  in 
Texas,  one  in  the  Red  River  Valley — and  I 
am  not  sure  what  State  that  is — North  Da¬ 
kota,  I  mentioned  Maine,  New  York - 

Senator  Curtis.  One  in  Maine? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  One  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Murphy.  California,  Arizona,  North 
Dakota,  Maine,  New  York,  and  Texas. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  Maine  and  New  York 
been  producing? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  New  York  will  start 
this  year,  and  Maine  will  be  ready  next  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  if  the  bill  is  enacted, 
as  you  recommend,  and  after  this  period  of 
leveling  out  of  inventory  is  over  what  beet- 
growers  will  have  to  take  an  acreage  cut? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  all  the  beet- 
growers  in  the  country  would  be  liable  to  an 
acreage  cut  in  the  event  that  yields  per  acre 
and  consumption  combine  to  require  an 
acreage  cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  The - 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Including  the  new  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  the 
growth  factor  is  not  enough  to  prevent  an 
acreage  cut? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No.  I  am  saying  that  in 
the  event  yields  were  to  go  up  very  rapidly, 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  growth  factor 
would  not  be  enough  to  prevent  an  acreage 
cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  enough  growth  factor  to  take  care  of 
the  technological  advances  that  might  occur 
in  increased  production. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  would  not  say  that.  I 
only  mention  the  possibility  that  this  may  be 
the  case. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  what  you  propose 
that  we  buy  from  foreign  countries,  percen¬ 
tagewise,  how  much  of  that  will  come  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere?  A  percent  of  the 
total  foreign  purchase. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  About  three-quarters, 
not  counting  the  1  million  tons  from  the 
Philippines. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  come  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes. 
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Senator  Curtis.  The  table  on  page  40  of 
the  committee  print  looks  like  the  adminis¬ 
tration  recommended  purchase  of  1,720,555 — 
I  assume  that  is  tons— from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  from  countries  outside,  2,260,000. 

Are  those  figures  correct? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  ratio  is  more  like 
three-fourths  than  two-thirds. 

Senator  Curtis.  Three-fourths.  It  looks 
like  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  purchase 
more  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  1,720,000  tons  is  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  2,260,000  is  total — 
with  the  difference  of  about  540,000  tons 
coming  from  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Senator  Curtis.  Since  we  have  had  a  Sugar 
Act,  and  excluding  emergency  situations, 
when  did  we  start  buying  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  In  any  quantity,  only  in 
1961  or  1962.  Except  for  the  Philippines,  of 
course. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  did  buy  prior  to  the  act 
of  1962? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe  it  is  correct  that 
we  had  small  quantities  from  Formosa  and 
possibly  some  other. 

Senator  Curtis.  Small  quantities.  We  are 
buying  about  500,000  tons  now — you  are 
recommending. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  would  recommend 
about  500,000  tons. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  that  has  all  come 
about  since  we  went  on  the  global  quota. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  And  particularly  since 
the  departure  of  Cuba  from  the  U.S.  sugar 
market. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  when  Cuba  comes 
back  into  the  world  of  free  nations,  who  is 
going  to  get  that? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill,  when  Cuba  is  back  among  the 
free  nations,  she  could  have  57  percent  of 
the  authorization  for  foreign  countries, 
apart,  I  believe,  from  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  Philippines.  And  this  would,  of 
course - 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  will  not  reduce  the 
domestic. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  would  not,  under  the 
act,  reduce  the  domestic.  It  would  fall  upon 
the  other  suppliers  who  now  get  part  of 
the  basic  Cuban  quota,  according  to  their 
basic  quota  under  the  proposed  act. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  looks  like  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  permanent  guarantee,  or  launching  our 
program  to  become  permanent,  of  500,000 
tons  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
not  too  long  ago  it  was  negligible. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yet  you  state  in  your 
statement: 

“In  view  of  the  acreage  cutbacks  to  which 
long-term  growers  have  been  and  will  be 
subjected,  additional  factories  in  new  locali¬ 
ties  are  not  advisable  during  the  term  of  this 
extension.’’ 

Now,  what  acreage  cutbacks  do  you  antici¬ 
pate,  say,  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  of  this 
extension? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Murphy  if  he  can  respond  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  Senator.  In  1960  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  900-and-some-odd  thousand 
acres  of  sugarbeets  growing.  And  in  1964 
there  was  1,450,000  acres. 

There  are  restrictions  in  effect  this  year. 
The  level  of  those  restrictions  is  1,375,000 
acres.  There  has  been  a  hearing  held  with 
respect  to  the  recommendations  of  growers 
for  next  year’s  crop,  and  they  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  further  small  reduction  for  1966. 
Beyond  that,  it  is  going  to  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  weather  and  the  yields.  Nobody 
can  really  say  which  way  it  will  go. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  figured  so  close  that 
there  may  be  cuts  throughout  the  life  of  this 
extension? 


Mr.  Murphy.  There  may  be  a  cut  in  1966. 
I  would  suspect  that  that  would  be  the  last 
cut. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now - 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  from  the  much  higher 
level  that  had  been  achieved  by  1964. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  this  going  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Is  that  going 
to  be  cut? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  will  not  be  cut.  In  other 
words,  the  domestic - 

Senator  Curtis.  The  only  way  it  will  be  cut 
is  if  Cuba  comes  back  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  right.  The  domestic 
areas  would  get  a  big  immediate  increase  in 
marketing  allotments,  and  then  for  a  period 
of  years  the  foreign  countries  would  get 
whatever  market  increases  are  available  to 
bring  about  a  reestablishment  of  the  present 
balance  between  domestic  and  foreign 
sources. 

Senator  Curtis.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  have 
to  have  a  Sugar  Act,  and  we  have  to  have  it 
this  year,  and  it  should  be  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  years  so  the  domestic  producers, 
both  cane  and  beet,  can  rely  upon  it,  and 
we  can  have  order  in  the  industry. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  disagreed  with  the 
global  quota.  I  think  the  results  were  bad. 
I  think  that  it  caused  frantic  buying  all  over 
the  world,  and  a  great  many  producers  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere  now  have  got¬ 
ten  what  was  predicted  would  happen — a 
permanent  place  in  our  sugar  market  at  a 
time  that  we  are  still  beset  with  a  multitude 
of  agricultural  problems.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  we  are  certainly  be¬ 
set  with  many  agricultural  problems.  But 
at  the  same  time  U.S.  producers  would  have 
the  biggest  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
that  they  ever  had,  even  though  the_  beet 
acreage  would  be  somewhat  smaller. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  of  course,  we  are 
not  talking  about  something  that  they 
should  not  have,  are  we? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  No,  we  are  not.  We  are 
talking,  I  think,  of  a  sugar  supply  situation 
where  we  produce  enough  in  the  right  areas 
at  home  so  that  we  can  have  a  stable  supply, 
and  where  we  have  a  diversified  and  assured 
group  of  foreign  suppliers. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  anticipate  that 
these  new  areas  will  be  successful? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  picked 
carefully,  and  that  they  will  be  successful. 

Senator  Curtis.  Reliable  companies  are  in¬ 
volved? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Reliable  companies,  and 
a  great  deal  of  pilot  study  and  research  going 
into  the  character  of  the  sugarbeets  grown 
in  the  areas. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  bring  such  ex¬ 
pansion  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  It  is,  and  it  is  made  nec¬ 
essary. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  simply  inconsistent  to  cut  back  sugar 
growers  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado  and  North 
Dakota,  at  the  same  time  we  are  authorizing 
new  plants - 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 
I  am  not  suggesting  you  take  away  from  one 
group  of  domestic  people  and  give  it  to  an¬ 
other  one.  Not  in  the  least.  My  primary 
obligation  is  to  the  people  in  the  sugar  busi¬ 
ness  now,  that  they  not  be  destroyed,  and 
not  give  it  to  somebody  else. 

But  you  have  developed  here  the  last  4 
years,  and  you  are  recommending  a  program 
of  going  clear  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  for  very  substantial  amounts  of  sugar, 
and  taking  a  position,  as  announced  in  your 
paper  here,  opposed  to  any  part  of  domestic 
agriculture  sharing  this. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  I  would  argue  that 
domestic  agriculture  has  shared  in  this  by 
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virtue  of  the  expansion  in  sugar  acreage  in 
this  country  over  the  past  few  years  when 
there  were  no  restrictions.  But  we  have 
struck  a  balance  here  between - 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  decided  that  bal¬ 
ance? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  administration  in 
recommending  a  bill  has  urged  the  Congress 
to  consider  enacting  certain  balances  laid 
out  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  has  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  is  supposed  to  be  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  farmers — do  they  fully 
agree  with  this,  with  this  big  purchase  of 
sugar  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  We  are  fully  agreed  with 
it,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  are  fully  agreed 
with  the  statement  that  the  long-term 
growers  will  be  subjected  to  further  cuts, 
and  that  new  localities  are  out. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  believe - 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  what  you  said  in 
here. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  There  is  the  prospect  that 
old  areas  may  continue  to  be  subject  to  acre¬ 
age  cuts,  and  we  recommend  that  no  new 
areas  be  brought  in. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  there  any  dollar  short¬ 
age  among  American  farmers? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Well,  there  is  a  dollar 
shortage  among  American  farmers,  as  every¬ 
where  else.  But  they  have  a  billion  dollars 
more  net  income  this  year  than  last  year, 
and  $2  billion  more  than  5  years  ago.  So  the 
dollar  shortage  is  improving. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  counting  direct 
Government  payments. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  it  is  a  little  less  than 
it  used  to  be  in  the  marketplace:  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Schnittker.  I  think - 

Senator  Curtis.  In  1964,  it  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  less  that 
the  American  farmers  derived  in  the  market¬ 
place  than,  say,  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Schnittker.  The  value  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  marketed— I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  that 
part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  foreign 
allocations  for  the  purchase  of  sugar  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  approve 
at  all  of  the  type  of  lobbying  that  has 
taken  place,  nor  do  I  approve  of  that 
part  of  the  bill.  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry. 

The  reason  why  I  supported  a  5 -year 
extension  of  the  domestic  part  of  our 
sugar  program  and  only  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  foreign  part  of  our  sugar 
bill  was  so  that  we  could  soon  hold  hear¬ 
ings  and  take  another  look  at  the  for¬ 
eign  part.  It  was  my  hope  that  at  that 
time  we  could  further  increase  the  do¬ 
mestic  allocations  so  that  new  areas 
could  raise  sugarbeets;  so  that  present 
sugarbeet  growers  could  increase  their 
acreages  instead  of  having  their  acre¬ 
ages  cut;  and  so  that  more  new  sugar- 
beet  factories  could  be  built. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  They  were 
faced  with  a  difficult  situation,  with  very 
tough  bargainers  on  the  other  side,  and 
with  the  guillotine  of  time  working 
against  them  constantly.  So  what  I 
shall  say  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of 
them. 

But  I  would  not  like  to  have  the  bill 
passed  without  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
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present  to  consider  the  real  weaknesses 
in  the  whole  program.  Granted  that  we 
have  the  present  program  or  the  lack  of 
a  program  in  dealing  with  sugar,  it  is 
inevitable  that  these  weaknesses  should 
develop.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
tried  to  make  a  complete  record  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  facts  are  not 
clearly  known  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  certainly  not  by  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Basically  what  has  happened  has  been 
that  over  the  years — and  this  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century — we 
have  drawn  into  production  in  this 
country  high  cost  and  high  priced  cane 
and  high  cost  and  priced  beet  sugar,  and 
have  kept  out  low  cost,  low  priced  Carib¬ 
bean  sugar.  This  was  done,  first,  by 
tariffs;  then  in  the  Jones-Costigan  Act 
of  1935  it  was  done  by  quotas. 

A  solution  was  reached  for  a  time  that 
approximately  half  was  produced  in  this 
country  from  cane  and  beet  sugar,  and 
half  imported.  But  the  practice  was 
followed  of  paying  for  imported  sugar 
the  same  price  as  the  high  priced,  high 
cost  domestic  sugar,  thereby  giving  big 
bonuses  to  the  sugar  producers  in  the 
Caribbean,  notably  in  Cuba.  We  went 
into  that  matter  once,  and  it  looked  as 
though  we  were  paying  to  Cuban  sugar 
producers  something  like  $30  or  $40  a 
ton  more  than  they  could  realize  in  the 
open  world  market.  It  is  true  that  from 
three-eighths  to  about  two-fifths  of  the 
sugar  in  Cuba  at  that  time  was  produced 
by  American  companies,  but  the  remain¬ 
der  was  not  produced  by  American  com¬ 
panies,  and  we  therefore  paid  to  Cuba  a 
big  bonus.  Castro  was  therefore  wrong 
when  he  charged  that  we  had  exploited 
Cuba  from  the  standpoint  of  sugar.  We 
were  not  exploiting  Cuba;  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  Cuba  a  big  bonus  over  the  world  price 
that  she  could  obtain  elsewhere. 

Then  Castro  declared  his  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  and  we  distributed  the 
Cuban  bonus  partly  to  domestic  produc¬ 
ers,  partly  to  foreign  producers  inside  the 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  partly  to 
those  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and  it  has  been  a  rich  plum  to  the  for¬ 
eign  producers.  The  present  facts  with 
respect  to  the  prices  of  sugar,  which  I 
have  sought  to  place  in  the  Record  from 
time  to  time,  clearly  indicate  this.  Let 
me  repeat  them. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York 
is  6.85  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  Caribbean  is  2.1  cents  a 
pound.  To  deliver  that  sugar  to  New 
York  will  require  shipping  and  insurance 
costs  of  about  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and 
a  tariff  cost  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

This  would  make  a  total  transporta¬ 
tion  and  tariff  cost  of  approximately  1.1 
cents  a  pound,  Caribbean  sugar  can  be 
delivered  in  New  York  for  3.2  cents  a 
pound,  or  perhaps  for  3.25  cents  a  pound. 

Therefore,  a  bonus  of  3.6  cents  a  pound 
is  paid  on  that  sugar.  That  amounts  to 
$72  a  ton. 

On  the  basis  of  an  import  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2y4  million  tons  of  sugar,  based 
on  the  world  price,  we  are  paying  a 
bonus  of  approximately  $170  million  a 
year  to  producers  of  sugar  outside  this 
country. 


Even  if  we  reject  2.1  cents  a  pound  as 
being  unduly  low,  and  take,  as  I  have 
suggested,  a  15-year  moving  average 
world  price  of  sugar  of  4.2  cents,  that, 
with  the  transportation  and  tariff  costs 
of  1.1  cents  would  give  us  a  price  in  New 
York  on  Caribbean  sugar  of  5.3  cents,  or 
approximately  1.5  cents  a  pound  less  than 
the  domestic  price  which  is  being  paid 
or  $30  a  ton. 

On  the  basis  of  2y4  million  tons,  this 
would  amount  to  $67.5  million.  That  is 
the  enormous  bonus  to  rich  foreigners 
inherent  in  the  bill.  It  gives  rise  to  bad 
economic  effects  and  bad  political  effects. 

On  the  economic  side,  it  is  resulting  in 
a  gouging  of  the  American  consumer. 
It  is  the  poor  people  of  the  country  who 
largely  use  sugar  in  their  coffee,  in  their 
tea,  in  their  cheap  candies,  and  in  the 
cakes  and  cookies  which  they  eat. 

This  is  a  tax  on  low-income  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  well-to-do  foreigners. 
It  is  indeed  a  tax  primarily  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wealthy  foreigners.  It  is  a  share- 
the-wealth  program  in  reverse — from  the 
poor  here  to  the  well-to-do  there. 

It  is  this  practice  which  the  American 
Congress  year  after  year  cemented  and 
to  which  it  has  given  its  approval.  I 
believe  that  the  system  is  wrong  and  that 
ultimately  we  shall  have  to  revise  it. 

Great  Britain  has  got  itself  into  much 
the  same  mess,  and  I  think  it  will  have 
to  make  a  change. 

The  world  has  plunged  itself  into  this 
extraordinary  series  of  mistakes  on 
sugar.  The  American  Congress  seems 
doomed  to  perpetuate  this  practice. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  deal  with 
the  domestic  situation  this  year,  which 
is  probably  impossible  to  change  politi¬ 
cally  at  the  moment,  and  that  we  could 
therefore  pass  the  quotas  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  production,  including,  of  course, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  the  distribution  between  cane  and 
beet,  but  that  we  could  leave  the  foreign 
allocation  to  the  future. 

That  was  voted  down  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  Then,  our  effort  to  have  a 
2-year  instead  of  a  full  5-year  extension 
for  foreign  distribution  was  given  up  by 
our  conferees,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  I 
am  certain.  We  are  saddled  with  a  5- 
year  program,  and  the  payment  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  bonuses  to 
the  foreign  producers. 

I  notice  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
rapidly  depopulating  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  no  complaint  about  that  except  that 
I  believe  Senators  should  take  seriously 
to  heart  what  we  are  involved  in. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  an  11th  hour 
and  59th  minute  repentance,  which 
sometimes  happens  in  life.  I  hope  it 
may  occur  now,  although  it  is  improbable. 

What  are  the  bad  effects  of  this? 
There  are  certainly  bad  economic  effects, 
as  I  have  indicated.  There  are  extremely 
bad  political  effects.  These  countries 
are  naturally  anxious  to  get  in  on  the 
excess  and  highly  subsidized  payments. 
They  want  to  get  as  large  a  quota  as 
possible.  They  hire  lobbyists,  or  people 
whom  they  believe  to  have  influence. 

It  is  financially  worth  while  to  these 
countries  to  get  as  big  a  quota  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Therefore,  their  influence  reaches 
into  the  deliberations  of  Congress  and 


into  the  fixing  of  quotas.  The  results 
are  not  good  for  the  reputation  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  for  the  level  of  congressional 
decision. 

There  is  also  the  very  interesting 
point  that,  if  the  quota  of  any  country 
is  cut,  or  if  it  does  not  get  the  quota  to 
which  it  thinks  it  is  entitled,  that  coun¬ 
try  immediately  threatens  the  United 
States  and  declares  that  it  is  a  reason  for 
bad  international  relations.  This  is 
true  even  though  many  of  us  have 
pointed  out  time  and  again  that  they 
have  no  inherent  right  to  such  quotas. 

I  noticed,  I  believe  it  was  yesterday, 
that  the  Colombian  Parliament  issued 
a  very  bitter  statement  against  us  be¬ 
cause  its  quota  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Senate  from  the  House  figure. 

We  are  going  to  have  more  of  this  in 
the  days  to  come.  Each  country  will 
question  the  quota  that  it  has  received 
and  will  treat  its  maximum  as  a  right 
and  not  as  a  gratuity. 

We  were  able  a  few  years  back  in  the 
Finance  Committee  to  get  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  promise  that  it  would  notify 
the  various  countries  that  these  quotas 
were  not  rights,  but  they  were  given  at 
the  will  of  Congress  and  could  be  discon¬ 
tinued  at  the  will  of  Congress,  and  that 
countries  should  not  regard  them  as  be¬ 
ing  permanently  their  possession. 

The  representative  of  the  State  De¬ 
part  informed  us  that  that  warning  has 
been  automatically  given,  but  it  has  had 
no  effect.  The  countries  treat  these 
quotas  as  a  right  and  criticize  the  United 
States  if  there  is  the  slightest  reduction 
from  the  claims  which  they  make.  In¬ 
stead  of  improving  international  rela¬ 
tions,  it  worsens  them.  Whereas,  if  we 
were  to  buy  the  sugar  on  the  open 
market,  the  purchases  would  be  imper¬ 
sonal.  The  temptation  to  corruption 
would  be  reduced,  and  international  fric¬ 
tion  would  be  much  less. 

While  I  speak  about  the  international 
market,  let  me  correct  a  statement  made 
by  my  good  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  In  the 
debate  earlier  in  the  week,  he  implied 
that  the  international  market  really 
covered  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
world’s  production  of  sugar.  That,  in  a 
sense,  is  true.  However,  included  in  the 
world’s  production  of  sugar  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  in  the  various 
countries  which  is  highly  protected  by 
tariffs,  and  which  does  not  enter  into 
the  international  trade.  Only  some  17 
million  tons,  of  the  total  of  the  world’s 
production  does  enter  into  the  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Six  million  tons  are  in 
the  so-called  free  market.  The  remain¬ 
ing  11  million  tons  constitute  a  colonial 
empire  relationship  of  sugar,  notably 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  production  of  sugar  which  is 
traded  internationally  is  in  the  open 
market.  I  can  say  that  there  are  strong 
elements  inside  the  British  Government 
and  within  the  population  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  which  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  the 
high  price  of  sugar  which  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  and  would  like  to  reestablish  a  wider 
world  market,  if  they  could  get  us  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  and  increase  the  ton- 
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nage  which  would  be  open  to  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  for  the 
highly  subsidized  international  program 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  the 
situation  with  respect  to  Castro  makes 
the  matter  worse. 

Castro  is  in  power  temporarily.  We 
hope  that  he  will  be  overthrown  by  do¬ 
mestic  revolution,  or  the  outraged  public 
opinion  of  his  country  or  of  the  world. 
However,  what  will  happen  if  Castro  is 
overthrown  and  if  we  have  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Cuba  which  we  hope  for? 

Immediately  the  quotas  of  all  these 
countries  will  be  automatically  reduced, 
so  that  they  will  lose  financially  if  Castro 
is  overthrown.  Therefore,  it  is  to  their 
economic  advantage  to  see  that  Castro 
is  kept  in  power,  and  by  continuing  this 
quota  system,  Congress  is  really — al¬ 
though  it  does  not  intend  to  do  so — 
making  it  possible  for  Castro  to  last 
longer. 

So  we  might  as  well  know  what  we  are 
doing.  I  suppose  Senators  and  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  both  parties  are  resolved  to 
pass  this  measure.  I  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  should  do  so  until  the 
American  public  knows  something  of 
what  is  involved. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  better  if 
we  had  a  quorum  call,  so  that  a  larger 
group  of  Senators  could  listen  to  the 
debate  and  become  more  fully  aware  of 
what  the  issues  are.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  would  be  highly  beneficial 
for  a  more  accurate  discussion  of  the 
matter,  and  would  lead  to  much  wiser 
conclusions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no,  please  do 
not  do  it.  There  is  a  reason,  believe 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation?  Are  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  to  be 
suspended,  or  did  I  hear  an  objection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
were  suspended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  I  heard  an 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  an  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  was  it  possible 
for  the  Chair  not  to  hear  the  objection, 
and  for  me  to  hear  the  objection?  I  cer¬ 
tainly  heard  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
raise  an  objection  to  my  request  that 


further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  repeated  the  question  twice.  The 
second  time  he  heard  no  objection  what¬ 
soever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Could  not  his  reply 
the  first  time  count?  Does  a  man  have 
to  swear  twice?  Is  not  the  statement 
given  once  to  be  believed,  from  so  honor¬ 
able  and  strong-minded  a  gentleman  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Has  there  been  any  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  last  call  of  a  quorum?  Is 
a  quorum  call  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  the  process  of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  38, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[No.  302  Leg.] 


Aiken 

YEAS— 38 

Holland 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Russell,  S.C. 

Bible 

Jackson 

Scott 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dodd 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

.Hayden 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

NAYS— 11 
McIntyre 

Froxmire 

Cotton 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Pell 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbright 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTING— 

-51 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morse 

Bass 

Hart 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Hill 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pastore 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Simpson 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Miller 

Symington 

Gore 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Tydings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  did  not  participate  in  the  vote.  The 
Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 


The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  At¬ 
taches  who  do  not  have  business  in  the 
Chamber  will  please  leave  the  Chamber. 
The  Chair  will  ask  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  inquire  of  the  attaches  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  to  ascertain  if  they  have  busi¬ 
ness  here;  and  if  they  do  not  have  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed 
to  ask  them  to  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches 
wall  take  seats  or  leave  the  Chamber. 
The  clerk  will  not  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll  until  attaches  who  are  standing  have 
taken  seats  or  have  left  the  Chamber. 

Tire  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 
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Aiken 

Inouye 

Pell 

Allott 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Bible 

Kuchel 

Ribicoff 

Brewster 

Lausche 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Curtis 

McGee 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcaif 

Tower 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del. 

Hayden 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er¬ 
vin],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
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r  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 

'  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Roeertson]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Typings]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Bass]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi¬ 
nick],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 

I  would  each  vote  “yea”. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
|  [Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
;  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  If  present 
I  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
|  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
I  Jersey  would  vote  “nay”. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
|  ing  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
|  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs].  If 
|  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
!  Wyoming  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen- 
i  ator  from  Delaware  would  vote  “nay”. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
■  nays  10,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Allott 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell,  S.C. 

Brewster 

Kuehel 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Mundt 
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Bartlett 

NAYS— 10 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Pell 

Young,  Ohio 

Douglas 

Prouty 

McIntyre 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morton 

Bass 

Gruening 

Moss 

Bayh 

Harris 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Hart 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Hill 

Pearson 

Case 

Javits 

Robertson 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

SaltonstaU 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Ervin 

Miller 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGEkFROM  THE  HOUSE 
The  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mn,  Hackney^  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced/that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
788)  establishing  that  the  2d  regu¬ 
lar  session  of  the  89th  Congress  convene 
at  noon  on  Monday/Janu^y  10,  1966,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message'' also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con¬ 
current  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con/Res.  527.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  that  when  the  two  House  ad- 
journ/on  Friday,  October  22,  1965,  they  stanc 
adjpurned  sine  die;  and 

Con.  Res.  528.  Concurrent  resolution 
oviding  for  the  authorization  of  the 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
today,  October  22,  1965,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  library  services  and  facilities:  and 

S.  2084.  An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  devel¬ 
opment  and  road  beautification  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highway  systems. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  AERONAU¬ 
TICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION — MESSAGE  FROM 

PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  309) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro/tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  tho/  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space/Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  to  the  Congress  describes  a 
6 -month  period  of  /impressive  accom¬ 
plishment  by  the  .National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  this  report 
describes  Amenca  on  the  move. 

The  story  of  man’s  advancement 
through  the  ages  is  the  story  of  man’s 
victory  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
health  smd  comfort  he  enjoys,  the  leisure 
he  possesses,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
le  eats  are  all  the  result  of  his  un¬ 
erring  determination  to  probe  the  secrets 
the  world  around  him. 

In  1958,  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  legislation  to  create  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration.  I  stated  then:  “I  confidently 
believe  that  the  developments  of  the 
space  age  will  bring  the  beginning  of  the 
longest  and  greatest  boom  of  abundance 
and  prosperity  in  the  history  of  man.” 

Time  is  bearing  out  that  belief. 

And  so  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
this  report  to  Congress.  It  chronicles 
a  great  and  exciting  period  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  foreshadows  an  even 
greater  one.  In  commending  this  rec¬ 
ord,  I  also  commend  the  men  principally 
responsible  for  making  it  possible.  Dr. 
James  Webb  and  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden  have 
guided  and  directed  our  Nation’s  space 
program  for  nearly  5  years — and  they 
have  a  grateful  Nation  in  their  debt. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  22,  1965. 

^REPORT  OF  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FI¬ 
NANCE  AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  IKid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
messaghfrom  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  wa\referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  anil  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Housing  \ct  of  1954  directs  that 
I  transmit  to  Congress  the  annual  report 
of  the  Housing  and  llome  Finance  Agen¬ 
cy,  covering  activitie^for  calendar  year 
1964. 

This  report  confirms  t^e  wisdom  of  15 
Congresses  and  5  administrations  going 
back  to  1934.  The  great 'Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  first  pleaded  with  the  Congress 
to  approve  housing  measures  fc\the  good 
of  all  Americans. 

Consider  what  has  been  dohe  for 
America  by  the  U.S.  Government’s  hous¬ 
ing  programs: 

$100  billion  of  FHA  mortgage  insr 
ance  loans  has  been  written,  covering 
more  than  7  million  homes  and  more 
than  1  million  rental  units. 
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naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

/CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  No.  1208) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7812)  tOi  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  coun tries,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec¬ 
ommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  \ 

Thait  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same.  \ 

L.  MenW  Rivers, 

Philip  JVPhilbin, 

Melvin  Price, 

O.  C.  Fisheb. 

William  H.  Bates, 

Leslie  C.  Arenas, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of.  the  House. 
Richard  B.  Russedl, 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  \ 

John  Stennis,  \ 

Stuart  Symington,  \ 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  \ 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  \ 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 

Statement  \ 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7812)  to  authorize 
the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  conference  report: 

BACKGROUND 

House  action 

On  August  30,  1965,  the  House  passed  the 
the  following  three  ship  loan  bills : 

H.R.  7811,  which  would  authorize  the  loan 
or  sale  of  ships  to  South  American  countries 
as  follows:  Argentina,  three  destroyers; 
Brazil,  four  destroyers;  Chile,  two  destroyers; 
Peru,  two  destroyers;  Venezuela,  one  sub¬ 
marine. 

H.R.  7812,  which  would  authorize  the  loan 
of  ships  to  Italy  and  Spain  as  follows:  Italy, 
two  submarines;  Spain,  one  helicopter 
carrier. 

H.R.  7813,  which  would  authorize  the  loan/ 
of  ships  to  China,  Turkey,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  follows:  China,  one  destroyer  and 
two  destroyer  escorts;  Turkey,  two  destroy¬ 
ers;  the  Philippines,  one  destroyer  escort. 

Senate  action  / 

The  Senate  passed  only  one  bill,/H.R.  7812. 
As  amended,  the  Senate  bill  included  all 
of  the  House  version  of  H.R.  7912  and  parts 
of  H.R.  7811  and  H.R.  7813  as/rollows: 


Country 

House  bil/ 

Senate  bill 

Argentina _ 

3  destroyer/ _ _ 

2  destroyers. 

3  destroyers. 
Eliminated. 

Do. 

Do. 

2  submarines. 

1  helicopter 
carrier. 

Eliminated. 

2  destroyers. 

1  destroyer 

escort. 

Brazil _ 

4  destroye/s _ 

Chile 

2  destroyers _ 

Peru,. 

_ _ do/f____ 

Venezuela _ 

1  sul/arine... _ 

Italy _ 

2  submarines. 

Spain _ 

1  helicopter  carrier _ 

/I  destroyer  and  2  de¬ 
stroyer  escorts. 

2  destroyers _ 

China _ 

Turkey _ / 

Philippine/.. 

1  destroyer  escort _ 

Ir/summary,  then,  the  Senate  action  elim¬ 
inated  China,  Chile,  Peru  and  Venezuela  and 
would  permit  one  less  ship  each  to  Argentina 
/and  Brazil. 

Conference  action 

Prior  to  the  conference.  It  became  evident 
that  a  full  and  free  exchange  of  views  be¬ 


tween  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  was 
impossible  in  view  of  the  parliamentary  situ¬ 
ation.  Briefly  stated,  the  Senate  through  its 
action  in  selecting  only  one  of  the  three 
House  bills  for  amendment  and  passage  pre¬ 
cluded  the  insertion  by  the  conferees  of  any 
of  the  countries  not  included  in  the  original 
version  of  H.R.  7812  as  passed  by  the  House. 
No  meaningful  discussion  could  be  had, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  China,  Chile,  Peru 
or  Venezuela,  these  countries  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  either  H.R.  7811  or  H.R.  7813. 

Notwithstanding  the  inhibiting  character 
of  the  parliamentary  situation,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  and,  regardless 
of  the  inadvertently  created  technical  diffi¬ 
culty,  discuss  the  total  program  of  ship  loans 
originally  submitted  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  that  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  ship  loan  program, 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  only  alternative,  in  view  of  the 
imminence  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
would  be  no  ship  loan  legislation  at  all.  This 
was  a  wholly  unacceptable  eventuality. 

The  House  recedes. 

It  was  agreed  in  conference  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  give  serious  and  sympathetic/ 
consideration  to  the  ship  loan  program  as 
passed  by  the  House  early  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress.  / 

L.  Mendel  Rivers/ 
Philip  J.  Philbin; 

S.  Melvin  Price,  / 

\  O.  C.  Fisher,  / 

\  William  H.  Bates, 

\  Leslie  C.  Abends, 

\  Managers  on  the  Par  Vo)  the  House. 

Mr.  53SHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  yesterday,  I  call  up  the 
conferencen-eport  on/the  bill  (H.R.  7812) 
to  authorize,  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  oountries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and\ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  fene  Hhuse  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report./  \ 

The  clerk  read  theStitle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

/The  clerk  read  the  statement. 

/  Mr.  FISHER  (interrupting  t he  reading 
of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with  and  it  be  printed  at  this  point\in 
the  Record,  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t(r- 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  provision  for  the 
loan  of  these  destroyers  to  the  South 
American  country  of  Peru. 

Mr.  FISHER.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
pending  bill  or  in  the  conference  report 
for  Peru,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mrl  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  I  am  advised  the  Peruvian 
Navy  has  chased  our  fishing  vessels.  I 
am  very  glad  we  are  not  turning  any 
destroyers  over  to  them  so  that  they 
can  use  them  to  apprehend  our  vessels 
and  take  them  into  custody.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 


Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gefitle- 
man.  / 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  would 
like  to  make  the  same  query/for  infor¬ 
mational  purposes  about  the/submarine, 
I  believe  it  was,  that  wa/ in  this  bill, 
for  Venezuela.  Has  that/oeen  removed? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  conference  l/port  regarding  the 
loan  of  any  vessels/to  Venezuela. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  because 
with  what  they  have  taken  from  the 
American  investors  in  Venezuela  in  re¬ 
cent  mor/hs  I  am  sure  they  should  not 
be  in  a/position,  for  mutual  protection 
or  an/ other  reason,  of  being  given  un- 
usua/ ships  of  our  Navy  at  this  time.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

/Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
-previous  question  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 

SPACE  ADMINISTRATION— MES¬ 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 

309) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  to  the  Congress  describes 
a  6-month  period  of  impressive  accom¬ 
plishment  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  this  report 
describes  America  on  the  move. 

The  story  of  man’s  advancement 
through  the  ages  is  the  story  of  man’s 
victory  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
health  and  comfort  he  enjoys,  the  leisure 
he  possesses,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
.food  he  eats  are  all  the  result  of  his 
Unending  determination  to  probe  the 
secrets  of  the  world  around  him. 

lik  1958,  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce\he  legislation  to  create  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration.  stated  then : 

I  confideritly  believe  that  the  developments 
of  the  space  age  will  bring  the  beginning  of 
the  longest  ana.  greatest  boom  of  abundance 
and  prosperity  iiYthe  history  of  man. 

Time  is  bearing  out  that  belief. 

And  so  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
this  report  to  Confess.  It  chronicles 
a  great  and  exciting /eriod  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  foreshadows  an  even 
greater  one.  In  commending  this  rec¬ 
ord,  I  also  commend  the  men  principal¬ 
ly  responsible  for  making \t  possible. 
Dr.  James  Webb  and  Dr.  Hugh  Dry  den 
have  guided  and  directed  our 'Nation’s 
space  program  for  nearly  5  years— and 
they  have  a  grateful  nation  in  their'debt. 

Lyndon  B.  JohnsoU. 

The  White  House,  October  22,  1965\ 
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RECESS 


Th\SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

According  (at  8  o’clock  and  12  min¬ 
utes  p.m.\  the  House  stood  in 
subject  to  tn^call  of  the  Chair. 


recess 


AFTEI 


SR  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  ordek  by  the  Speaker  at 
9  o’clock  p.m.  \ 


AMENDING  AND  EXTENDING  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 
OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 


Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1209) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11135)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965’. 

“Sec  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  ‘month 
of  December  in’  and  substituting  the  words 
‘last  three  months  of’;  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  of  the  second  sentence  ‘October  31’  and 
substituting  ‘September  30’. 

“Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar -producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  six 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 


“  ‘Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  3,  025,  000 

Mainland  cane  sugar _  1,100,000 

Hawaii _ 1,110,000 

Puerto  Rico _  1,  140,  000 

Virgin  Islands _  15,  000 


Total . . .  6,390,000 

“‘(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of 
six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be 
added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an 
amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determina¬ 
tion  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten 
million  four  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value. 
Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  for  such  areas  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to, 
or  deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.’ 

“(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


“  ‘(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amount  of  one  million  and  fifty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86 
per  centum  of  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determina¬ 
tion  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201  for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value.’ 

"(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

‘“(c)  (1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“  ‘(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  indi¬ 
vidual  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  in  sugar  regulation  811,  as  amended, 
issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206). 

“‘(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through 
1971,  inclusive,  for  individual  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by 
prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less 
the  amounts  required  to  establish  quotas  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
for  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among 
foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis: 

“  ‘(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 


sphere : 

“  ‘Country 

Cuba _ _  _ 

Mexico _  _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Per  centum 
.  50. 00 

.  .  7.73 

7.  fifi 

Brazil _  .  _ 

..  7.56 

Peru _  _  _ 

.  6.  03 

British  West  Indies _ 

3.  02 

Ecuador _ _ _ 

.  1.  10 

French  West  Indies.  _ 

.  95 

Argentina _ _ 

.  93 

Costa  Rica. _ _  ..  .. 

.  89 

Nicaragua. 

.  89 

Colombia _ 

.  80 

Guatemala 

.  75 

Panama _ _ 

.  56 

El  Salvador _ _ 

.  55 

Haiti...  _ 

.42 

Venezuela _ _ 

.  38 

British  Honduras _  . 

.  22 

Bolivia _ 

.  09 

Honduras 

.  09 

“‘(B)  For  countries 

outside 

the 

Western 

Hemisphere : 

“  ‘Country 

Per 

centum 

Australia- _ _ _ 

.  3.60 

Republic  of  China _ 

1.  50 

India _ _ _ 

South  Africa _ 

1.  06 

Fiji . . 

.  79 

Thailand..  _ _ ... 

.33 

Mauritius _  .  33 

Malagasy  Republic _  .  17 

Swaziland _  .  13 

Southern  Rhodesia _  .  13 

“‘(4)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  and 
each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  Ireland, 
in  the  amount  of  five  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar;  and  for  the  calendar  year  1968 
and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  the 
Bahama  Islands,  in  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  obtains  such 
assurances  from  each  such  country  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  prior  to  January  1 
of  each  such  calendar  year  that  the  quota 
for  such  year  will  be  filled  with  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  country.’ 

“(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  are 
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hereby  amended  and  subsection  (g)  is  added 
to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act — 

‘“(1)  (A)  During  the  current  period  of 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  pro¬ 
vided  for  Cuba  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  as  follows: 

“  ‘(i)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld 
from  Cuba  at  a  determination  up  to  and 
including  the  amount  of  ten  million  short 
tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201  shall  be 
prorated  to  other  foreign  countries  named 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein;  and, 
in  addition, 

“‘(ii)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld 
from  Cuba  at  a  determination  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  ten  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  under  section  201,  shall  be  prorated 
to  other  foreign  countries  named  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  that  are 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated 
therein. 

“‘(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds  that  the  establishment  or 
continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld 
or  suspended,  and  such  importation  shall  not 
be  permitted.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to 
the  amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld  or  sus¬ 
pended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  listed  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (other 
than  any  country  whose  quota  is  withheld  or 
suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then 
in  effect  for  such  countries. 

“‘(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  designated  as  temporary 
quotas  and  the  term  “quota”  as  defined  in 
this  Act  shall  include  a  temporary  quota 
established  under  this  subsection. 

“‘(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  countries 
to  meet  any  increase  during  the  year  in  the 
requirements  of  consumers  under  section 
201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  such  quantity 
of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country, 
except  that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for 
importation  from  Cuba  until  the  United 
States  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  for  importation  hereunder  from  any 
foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  find¬ 
ing  by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection:  Pro¬ 

vided,  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  unless 
the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited  sugar 
supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created 
or  may  create  an  emergency  situation  sig¬ 
nificantly  interfering  with  the  orderly  move¬ 
ment  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  In  authorizing  the  importation  of 
such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  countries  which  agree  to 
purchase  for  dollars  additional  quantities  of 
United  States  agricultural  products.  In  the 
event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers 
under  section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in 
the  same  calendar  year,  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  such  increase  in  requirements  shall 
be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and  this 
subsection. 

‘‘‘(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  raw  sugar, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available 
as  raw  sugar,  he  may  authorize  the  importa¬ 
tion  for  direct  consumption  of  so  much  of 
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such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States. 

“‘(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for 
any  country,  other  than  the  Bahama  Islands, 
Bolivia,  Honduras,  and  Ireland,  for  the  year 
following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months, 
ending  June  30  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which  its  aggre¬ 
gate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded 
its  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from  such 
country  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States. 

"‘(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any 
foreign  country  fails,  subject  to  such  reason¬ 
able  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount 
by  which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such 
quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  such  quota  was  not  filled  was  less  than 
115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year:  Provided,  That  (i)  no  such 
reduction  shall  be  made  if  the  country  has 
notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of  such 
year  (or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring 
thereafter,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
event) ,  of  the  likelihood  of  such  failure  was 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was 
due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure, 
unless  such  country  exported  sugar  in  such 
year  to  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota 
for  the  subsequent  years  shall  be  limited  to 
the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  nine 
hundred  ana  eighty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“*(5) Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  def¬ 
icits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this 
Act.  For  purposes  of  determining  unfilled 
portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  stigar  from  a 
foreign  country  shall  be  prorated  between  the 
temporary  quota  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
quota  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) . 

‘‘‘(61  If  f*ny  foreign  country  fails  to  give 
assurance  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  De¬ 
cember  31,  1965.  that  such  country  will  fill 
the  quota  as  established  for  it  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  (3)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  years  after  1965.  the  quota  for  such 
country  for  such  years  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
amount  which  the  country  gives  assurance 
that  it  will  fill  for  such  years.  The  portion 
of  the  quota  for  such  country  for  which  such 
assurance  is  not  given  shall  be  withdrawn 
for  such  years  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal 
to  such  portion  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  ns  def¬ 
icits  are  prorated  under  section  204  of  this 
Act.  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  any  reduction  in  the  quota 
of  a  foreign  country  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  disregarded. 

“  ‘(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it 
is  no  longer  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota 
or  part  thereof  withheld  or  suspended  under 
subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  and.  in  the 
case  of  Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been 
resumed  by  the  United  States,  such  quota 
shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  the  President 
finds  appropriate:  Provided,  That  the  entire 
amount  of  such  quota  shall  be  restored  for 
the  third  full  calendar  year  following  such 
finding  by  the  President.  The  temporary 
quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  (1)  shall,  notwithstanding  nny  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  restore  the  quota  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section. 


“‘(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to 
be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  or  be¬ 
cause  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of 
consumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any 
country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the 
time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced 
quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  established 
for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year. 

“  ‘(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit, 
through  the  use  of  limitations  applied  on  a 
quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of  sugar 
within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any 
calendar  year  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  limitation  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported 
for  any  calendar  year  from  any  country 
below  its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated 
to  it,  for  that  year. 

“‘(h)  The  quota  established  for  any 
foreign  country  and  the  quantity  authorized 
to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  sub¬ 
section  (d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filed 
only  with  sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar¬ 
ketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(A)  will 
be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise 
the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  equal 
to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall 
allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis 
of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  coun¬ 
tries:  Provided,  That  any  deficit  resulting 
from  tlie  inability  of  a  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  other  member  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries:  And  provided  further,  That  if  any 
quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per 
centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  bo 
reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which 
the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip¬ 
pine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be 
unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter¬ 
mined  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled 
amount  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then 
in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  hi 
section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such 
deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill 
such  deficit.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  202(c)(3)(B)  or 
section  202(c)(4)  will  be  unable  to  market 
the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall 
revise  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit, 
and  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar  equal 


to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  listed  in  section  202(c)(3)(B)  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries:  Provided,  That  if  any  quota  is 
restored  to  Cuba,  the  maximum  per  centum 
of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that  which  the 
Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philip¬ 
pine  quota  and  tire  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  202.  If  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will 
be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  de¬ 
termined  for  any  country  listed  in  section 
202(c)  (3)  (B).  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled 
amount  to  the  countries  so  listed  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such 
countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) 
can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  appor¬ 
tion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and 
to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines 
is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  unable  to  market  its 
quota,  he  shall  allocate  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed 
in  section  202(c)(3)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 
Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated  to  nny  coun¬ 
try  whose  qtiota  has  been  suspended  or  with¬ 
held  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  sec¬ 
tion  202.  The  Secretary  shall  insofar  as 
practicable  determine  and  allocate  deficits  so 
as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for 
importation  during  the  calendar  year.  In 
aity  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  ns  then  known, 
shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August 
1  of  the  calendar  year.  In  making  alloca¬ 
tions  for  foreign  countries  within  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  under  tills  subsection,  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
countries  purchasing  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  action  would 
be  in  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a 
deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to 
countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  may  bo 
allocated  to  one  or  more  of  such  countries 
with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate. 

“‘(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do¬ 
mestic  area  or  any  foreign  country  under 
section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason 
of  any  determination  of  a  deficit  existing  in 
any  calendar  year  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section:  Provided.  That  the  quota  for 
nny  foreign  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that 
it  cannot  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  under  section  202(d)  (4)  that  such  fail¬ 
ure  was  due  to  crop  dlsastor  or  other  force 
majeure.’ 

"Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  ns  amended,  is  amended.  (1)  by  Insert¬ 
ing  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sentence:  ‘The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  in  making  such  allotments  of  a 
quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into 
consideration,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market¬ 
ings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  es¬ 
tablishing  an  allotment  which  will  permit 
such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for 
the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  non- 
affiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets 
or  any  processor  of  sugarcane  and  ns  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable  carryover 
of  sugar  in  relation  to  other  processors  in 
the  area:  Provided.  That  the  marketing  al¬ 
lotment  of  nny  such  processor  of  sugarbeets 
shall  not  be  Increased  under  this  provision 
above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  marketing  al¬ 
lotment  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane  shall  not 
be  increased  under  this  provision  above  an 
allotment  equal  to  the  effective  inventory 
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of  sugar  of  such  processor  on  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  for  which  such  allotment 
is  made,  except  that  the  marketing  allot¬ 
ment  for  1965  of  any  processor  of  sugarcane, 
other  than  a  processor-refiner,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  increased  by 
an  additional  six  thousand  two  hundred 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value:  Provided 
further.  That  the  total  increases  in  market¬ 
ing  allotments  made  pursuant  to  this  sen¬ 
tence  to  processors  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  shall  be  limited  to  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each 
calendar  year  and  to  processors  in  the  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  area  shall  be  limited  to  six¬ 
teen  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
for  each  calendar  year,  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following 
sentence:  ‘If  allotments  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota 
for  any  year,  the  amount  marketed  by  a  per¬ 
son  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allot¬ 
ment  as  reduced  in  conformity  with  the 
reduction  in  the  quota  shall  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allot¬ 
ment  in  the  next  succeeding  year  for  such 
person,  and  any  allotment  established  for 
such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  such  excess  amount.’ 

“Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


“  ‘Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  prod¬ 
uct  or  mixture  will  substantially  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  prod¬ 
uct  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere :  Provided, 
That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or  brought 
in  from  any  country  or  area  in  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  average 
of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  years  for  which 
reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 


(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  prospective  importation  oi 
bringing  into  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar-con¬ 
taining  product  or  mixture  will  substantially 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no  reliable 
data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three 
consecutive  years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity 
of  such  product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  provided  that 
such  quantity  from  any  one  country  or  area 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing 
one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual 
or  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into 
the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-con¬ 
taining  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not 
substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sugar 
content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for 
similar  use,  the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for  use 
in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii 
or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or  prospective 
volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  im- 
portations,  the  type  of  packaging,  whether 
it  will  be  marketed  to  the  utlimate  consumer 
m  the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported 
or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further 
subjected  to  processing  or  mixing  with  simi¬ 
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lar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent 
information  which  will  assist  him  in  making 
such  determination.  In  making  determina¬ 
tions  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  conform  to  the  rulemaking  require¬ 
ments  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.’ 

“Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec¬ 
tion  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  are  amended  as  follows : 

“‘(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar. 

“‘(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for 
any  foreign  country  other  than  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit 
prorations  and  apportionments  for  any  for¬ 
eign  country  established  under  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar:  Provided,  That  the 
quotas  for  Ireland,  and  Panama  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short 
tons,  raw  value,  for  Panama.’ 

_  “Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  ‘any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ‘any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in 
any  calendar  year.’ 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘,  or  for  the  production  (other  than 
by  distillation)  of  alcohol,  including  all  poly- 
hydric  alcohols,  but  not  including  any  such 
alcohol  or  resulting  by-products  for  human 
food  consumption’. 

“(b)  Section  6418(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

“(1)  by  inserting  ‘or  Production’  after 
‘Distillation’  in  the  heading  of  such  section, 
and 

“(2)  by  inserting  after  ‘the  distillation  of 
alcohol,’  in  the  text  of  such  section  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘or  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
(other  than  alcohol  produced  for  human 
food  consumption) 

“(c)  The  heading  of  section  6511(e)  (1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  inserting  ‘or  Production’  after  ‘Distilla¬ 
tion’. 

“Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
for  each  crop  year  whether  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  propor¬ 
tionate  shares,  be  greater  than  the  quantity 
needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for 
the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally 
would  be  marketed.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop  year,  only  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  informal  public  hearing. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets 
or  sugarcane  will  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory, 
he  shall  establish  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section,  except  that  the  determinations  by 
the  Secretary  of  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1965,  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  amended  or  superseded.  In  de¬ 


termining  the  proportionate  shares  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into 
consideration  the  past  production  on  the 
farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  (within  proportionate  shares 
when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to  produce 
such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.' 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ‘In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  pro¬ 
ducers  by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  1962  through  1966,  inclusive,  from  the 
national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement 
established  by  him,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar.’ 

“(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  ‘In  deter- 
ifilhing  farm  proportionate  shares’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ‘Whether 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are  not 
determined’. 

“(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  follows: 

“‘(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  for  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a 
crop-rotation  program  or  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
acreage  established  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production 
history  for  any  such  farm  operators  (or 
farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportion¬ 
ate  share  acreage  released.  The  propor¬ 
tionate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be  re¬ 
allotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms), 
but  no  production  history  shall  accrue  to 
such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  such  reallocation  of  the  proportionate 
share  acreage  so  released. 

“‘(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
serve  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage 
requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968 
crops  of  sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated 
to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to 
provide  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proc¬ 
essor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would 
otherwise  be  allocated  to  sugarcane  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the 
1965  and  1966  crops  of  sugarcane  a  total 
acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  each  such  crop,  which  shall  be 
allocated  to  relieve  hardship  on  the  part  of 
new  producers  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine:  Provided,  That  acreage 
allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  total  acreage  heretofore 
allocated  in  such  area  for  the  1965  crop.  The 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  such  acreages  are  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  paragraph.’ 

“Sec.  12.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
thereto:  ‘The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  authorities  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  disbursements  to  persons 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  title  III 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such  disburse¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to 
cover  the  amounts  thereof  from  appropria¬ 
tions  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  such  program.’ 
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"(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  ‘During  any  period  that 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  title  II 
is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  the  quota  for  each  country  would 
be  if  calculated  on  the  basis  as  provided  in 
section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  esti¬ 
mate  and  quota  calculation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  coun¬ 
try  fails  to  import  into  the  continental 
United  States  within  the  quota  year,  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the 
quota  would  be  as  calculated  for  such  coun¬ 
try  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota 
established  for  such  country  in  subsequent 
years  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall  be 
reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  quotas  for  subse¬ 
quent  years  shall  not  be  reduced  when 
quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection 
and  reestablished  in  the  same  calendar  year.’ 

“(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ‘Any  quantity  so  sus¬ 
pended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  204  of  this  Act.' 

“(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has  hereafter 
(1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  enterprise,  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  United  States  citizens  or  any 
corporation,  partnership  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con¬ 
ditions  not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect 
to  the  property  or  business  enterprise  of  a 
like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own 
nationals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced 
against  such  property  or  business  enterprise 
so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  mainte¬ 
nance  or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken 
other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  na¬ 
tionalizing,  expropriating  or  otherwise  seiz¬ 
ing  ownership  or  control  of  such  property 
or  business  enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the 
provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral 
international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  designed  to  protect 
such  property  or  business  enterprise  so 
owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within 
six  months  following  the  taking  of  action 
in  any  of  the  above  categories  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  and  adequate  steps  to  remedy  such 
situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law  toward  such  citizen 
or  entity,  including  the  prompt  payment  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  nationalized,  expro¬ 
priated  or  otherwise  seized  or  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions 
or  breaches  of  such  international  agree¬ 
ments,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned, 
for  submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to 
arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance 
with  procedures  under  which  final  and  bind¬ 
ing  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached 
and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the 
owners  for  such  payment  made  within  twelve 
months  following  such  submission,  the 
President  shall  suspend  any  quota,  proration 
of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import  sugar 
under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is 


satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be 
allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits 
are  allocated  under  section  204  of  this  Act.’ 

“(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘1966’  in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1971’. 

“Sec.  13.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  ter¬ 
mination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘1967’  in  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1972’. 

“Sec.  14.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
January  1,  1966.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  9  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 
Graham  Purcell, 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  Flood  Byrd, 

Russell  B.  Long,  a 
George  A.  Smathers, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11135)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
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the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  language  which  gen¬ 
erally  followed  the  structure  of  the  House 
bill  but  was  different  in  numerous  substan¬ 
tial  respects.  The  following  summary  indi¬ 
cates  the  major  differences  between  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  and  the  substitute 
to  the  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

FOREIGN  QUOTAS 

The  conference  substitute  makes  no 
change  in  the  quota  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  with  respect  to  domestic  areas  (includ¬ 
ing  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  House  bill  set  the  Cuban  share  of  the 
foreign  quota,  other  than  that  for  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  at  44.25  percent.  The  Senate  bill 
set  the  Cuban  quota  at  55.77  percent  of  the 
foreign  share.  The  substitute  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  places  the  Cuban  quota  at 
50  percent  of  the  total  foreign  share,  other 
than  that  allotted  to  the  Philippines. 

So  long  as  Cuba  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States,  the  entire 
Cuban  quota  is  held  in  reserve  and  allocated 
to  other  foreign  countries,  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  The  effect  of  the  conference  action 
with  respect  to  the  Cuban  quota  is  that  ex¬ 
actly  50  percent  of  each  foreign  quota  listed 
in  the  following  table  will  be  statutory  quota 
for  the  life  of  the  act  and  the  other  50  per¬ 
cent  will  be  its  allocation  of  the  Cuban 
reserve.  The  latter  is  subject  to  reallot¬ 
ment  to  Cuba  in  the  event  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  country  are  resumed. 

The  following  table  shows,  at  the  con¬ 
sumption  level  of  9.7  million  tons  the  ap¬ 
proximate  tonnage  of  the  quota  allotted  to 
each  foreign  country  under  the  conference 
agreement  with  the  exception  of  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines. 


Basic  quotas  and  participation  : 


level  of  9,700,000  tons 
[In  short  tons,  raw  value] 


Countries 


Conference 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

agreement 

348,  501 

340, 925 

390, 135 

340,  925 

340,  925 

422,  512 

272,  013 

272,  013 

272,  013 

340,  925 

340,  925 

272,  013 

136,  000 

150, 397 

122,  017 

49,  770 

50,  267 

49,  770 

36,000 

42, 970 

27,829 

40,000 

42, 159 

34,  786 

40,000 

38,  511 

40,  672 

34,000 

32, 836 

35, 321 

17,  000 

30,  809 

2,  676 

25,000 

30,403 

17, 125 

18,  731 

28,782 

18,  731 

25, 134 

25, 134 

14,  449 

42,  000 

21,485 

63,  685 

10,000 

19,864 

4,  281 

4,054 

4,054 

1,000 

4,054 

4,  054 

1,000 

42,  970 

42, 970 

42,  970 

1,827,  077 

1,859,483 

1, 832, 985 

162, 152 

162, 152 

162, 152 

67, 431 

67,293 

67, 431 

64,861 

64,861 

64,  861 

48,000 

29,  693 

66,  584 

35,  489 

24,  323 

35,  489 

15,  000 

19,  864 

14,985 

14, 188 

14.  985 

6,  081 

6,  081 

6,  081 

6,  081 

6,081 

6,081 

7,492 

6,081 

7,  492 

6,351 

2, 141 

1,605 

1,605 

432,923 

400,  517 

436, 507 

2, 260, 000 

2,260,000 

2, 260,  000 

A.  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Peru _ 

Brazil _ 

British  West  Indies _ 

Ecuador _ 

Colombia _ _ _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Guatemala _ 

Venezuela _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti _ 

Panama _ 

Argentina _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ 

French  West  Indies _ 


Subtotal- 


B.  For  other  countries: 

Australia _ 

China,  Republic  of— 

India _ 

South  Africa _ 

Fiji  Islands _ 

Thailand _ - _ 

Mauritius _ 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia.. 
Malagasy  Republic. 

Ireland _ 

Belgium _ 

Turkey _ 


Subtotal.. 


Total. 
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DURATION  OF  FOREIGN  QUOTAS 

The  present  act  terminates  December  31, 
1966.  Under  the  House  bill  the  quotas  for  all 
foreign  countries  would  be  In  effect  through 
1971.  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Philippines  would  be  In  effect  only  for  1966 
and  1967.  The  conference  substitute  follows 
the  House  bill  in  this  respect.  All  quotas, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  established  by 
the  bill  will  be  in  effect  through  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1971. 

COUNTRIES  WHICH  ARE  NET  IMPORTERS  OF 
SUGAR 

The  House  bill  prohibits  the  establishment 
of  a  quota  for  a  country  for  any  year  if, 
during  the  24-month  period  ending  June  30 
preceding  such  year,  it  has  been  a  net  im¬ 
porter  of  sugar.  The  conference  substitute 
continues  this  provision  but  exempts  Ireland, 
Bolivia,  Honduras,  and  the  Bahamas  from 
application  of  its  provisions. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  A  RESERVE 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  encouraged  foreign  countries  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
their  quota.  The  House  bill  also  contained 
a  provision  requiring  countries  with  quotas 
of  more  than  200,000  tons  to  retain  a  reserve 
of  up  to  30  percent  of  their  quota  until 
July  1  of  each  year.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  has  omitted  this  30-percent  provision 
of  the  House  bill. 

ADVANCE  ASSURANCE  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  each  foreign  country  other 
than  the  Philippines  to  give  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  December 
31,  1965,  that  it  would  fill  the  quotas  as¬ 
signed  to  it  for  subsequent  years.  The  quota 
of  any  country  failing  to  give  such  assurance 
would  be  reduced  proportionately.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

QUARTERLY  LIMITATION  OF  IMPORTS 

The  conference  substitue  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  limit  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  may  be  imported  during  the  first  two 
quarters  of  any  year.  The  House  bill  did  not 
contain  this  provision. 

ALLOCATION  AND  PRORATION  OF  DEFICITS 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  substitute 
to  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
ration  and  allocation  of  deficits  follows  In 
general  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill.  The 
conferees  have  retained  a  provision  of  the 
present  law  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  give  special  consideration  to  those 
countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

This  provision  appears  in  the  conference 
substitute  ahead  of  the  provision,  which  was 
common  to  both  bills,  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  national  interest  to  disregard 
pro  rata  allocation  of  deficits  and  assign 
deficits  to  any  country  which  has  a  quota  in 
effect.  Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  President’s 
authority  to  make  such  special  assignment  of 
deficits  is  not  restricted  by  the  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  purchase  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities. 

It  is  the  intention  and  the  request  of  the 
committee  of  conference  that  the  President 
should  use  this  authority  to  assign  about 
3,000  tons  of  deficit  to  Bolivia,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  deficit  to  Venezuela  to  bring  its 
quota  up  to  25,000  tons  or  an  amount  above 
that  comparable  to  other  countries  in  its 
vicinity,  and  to  provide  a  substantial  amount 
of  additional  quota  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  in  line  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Dominican  quota  in  the  House  report,  if  the 
political  situation  in  that  Republic  warrants 
such  action. 


NEW  SUGARCANE  MILL 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  reserve  of 
25,000  tons  for  a  new  sugarcane  processing 
facility  after  1966  and  after  the  consumption 
estimate  had  exceeded  10,400,000  tons.  This 
provision  is  omitted  in  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute. 

NATIONAL  RESERVES 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  estab¬ 
lishing  a  national  reserve  of  25,000  tons  of 
the  beet  quota  and  25,000  tons  of  the  main¬ 
land  cane  quota  to  be  used  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  alleviate  hardship  and  inequities. 
The  Senate  amendment  retained  the  national 
reserve  with  respect  to  beets  but  did  not  in¬ 
clude  a  national  reserve  with  respect  to  cane. 

The  conference  substitute  has  reinstated 
the  House  provision  relating  to  a  national 
reserve  of  the  cane  quota  with  amendments 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  reserve  to  16,000 
tons  and  making  certain  other  modifications 
in  its  provisions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  that  the  national  reserve  pro¬ 
vided  for  cane  should  be  used  first  for  the 
purposes  outlined  in  the  House  report  on  the 
bill  (6,200  tons  for  a  Louisiana  processor 
and  the  acreage  to  produce  2,000  tons  for  a 
Louisiana  producer)  and  that  the  balance 
of  such  reserve  should  be  used  to  alleviate 
hardships  and  inequities  in  other  areas. 
Conforming  changes  with  respect  to  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  are  also  made  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  the  use  of 
sugar  (without  regard  to  quota  restrictions) 
in  the  production  of  alcohol,  except  alcohol 
and  resulting  byproducts  for  human  food 
consumption.  The  quota  exemption  under 
present  law  applies  only  to  sugar  used  in  the 
distillation  of  alcohol,  not  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  by  methods  other  than  distilla¬ 
tion.  The  conference  substitute  includes 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy, 
Graham  Purcell, 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 

Paul  B.  Dague, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  yesterday, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  11135,  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous  Consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  particularly  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees.  This  is 
one  bill  that  has  been  completely  free 
from  partisan  politics  as  it  should  be 
and  as  it  always  has  been  up  to  now. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  during  the  entire  time  that 
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I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  under  my  predecessor  chairman, 
this  committee  has  followed  exactly  the 
same  pattern  that  I  have  followed  as 
chairman  of  this  great  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America.  It  is  presented  here 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  producers  of 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  and  the  re¬ 
finers  of  sugar,  but  this  is  a  consumer 
bill.  For  more  than  25  years  the  sugar 
program  operating  under  a  country-by¬ 
country  quota  has  operated  so  well,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  the  average  house¬ 
wife  has  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  such  a  program  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Under  the  program  we  have  always 
had  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  both  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace. 

Of  the  35  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  only  3  or  4  members  have 
sugar  in  their  districts  and  in  their 
States.  But  realizing  and  appreciating 
the  importance  of  sugar  to  the  American 
economy,  we  have  worked  diligently  and 
faithfully  long  hours,  weeks,  and  even 
months  in  drafting  this  bill. 

Without  a  sugar  program,  the  domes¬ 
tic  producer  could  not  survive.  They 
would  face  bankruptcy  because  they 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  foreign 
producing  areas,  with  low-cost  produc¬ 
tion  and  low  labor  costs. 

As  I  have  said,  we  conducted  confer¬ 
ences  in  January,  February,  and  March 
while  the  domestic  industry,  working 
through  its  leaders — lobbyists,  if  you 
please — tried  to  compose  their  differ¬ 
ences.  When  they  first  came  to  me,  they 
were  in  disagreement.  I  suggested  to 
them  that  they  go  downtown  and  com¬ 
pose  their  differences  and  reach  agree¬ 
ment.  After  that  they  had  long  con¬ 
ferences.  They  then  came  back  to  me 
and  said  that  they  were  in  agreement. 
I  said,  “Go  back  down  and  talk  to  the 
State  Department,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  and  see  if  you  can  bring  them 
around  to  your  way  of  thinking.” 

That  they  did.  So  we  had  additional 
weeks  and  months  of  conferences. 

Finally,  after  waiting  all  through  the 
88th  Congress  for  recommendations  and 
having  received  none,  and  having  waited 
from  January  until  about  May  of  this 
year  for  recommendations  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  and  receiving  none,  we 
finally  let  it  be  known  that  we  were  going 
to  write  a  sugar  bill. 

Then  they  came  up  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment.  When  the  domestic  industry 
spoke  to  our  committee  of  35  members, 
they  were  in  complete  agreement.  They 
selected  one  spokesman,  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  man  from  Colorado  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Kemp,  who  spoke  for 
the  whole  industry.  Within  30  minutes 
he  had  presented  the  industry’s  case  to 
us. 

The  administration  took  only  about  30 
minutes  in  presenting  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  We  had  only  about  20  minutes 
of  questioning  in  the  committee.  We 
then  disbanded.  Then  we  started  to  con- 
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sider  the  foreign  quotas.  We  had  a  fight 
over  the  proposed  import  duty,  what 
they  call  a  recapture  fee.  Finally  that 
question  was  decided.  Everybody  in  the 
administration  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
everybody  in  the  industry,  and  certainly 
the  representatives  of  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  import 
fee. 

Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  long 
the  bill  would  extend.  We  proposed  that 
it  should  continue  for  5  years  as  it  had 
been  recommended  to  us  by  the  domestic 
industry  and  by  the  administration.  Co 
after  much  consideration,  the  bill  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  33  to  2  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  35  Members. 

We  brought  the  bill  to  the  House  un¬ 
der  a  closed  rule,  except  that  the  rule 
provided  that  two  amendments  should 
be  in  order.  Those  amendments  were 
offered  and  they  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

Then  the  House  passed  this  bill  by  a 
margin  of  99.  We  sent  it  on  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  considered  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  we  had  in  our  bill,  and  they  struck 
out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  their  own  bill. 

After  that  bill  passed  the  Senate,  we 
agreed  to  a  conference  and  we  went  to 
conference. 

Now  we  bring  back  to  the  House  the 
conference  report,  which  I  believe  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  includ¬ 
ing  Members  of  both  parties. 

I  might  pause  to  say  that  I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  a  unanimous  vote 
by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  understand  that  perhaps  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  conferees  could 
not  be  located  and  did  not  sign  the  re¬ 
port. 

I  want  to  sum  up  by  saying  I  believe 
this  conference  report  is  a  complete  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  is  a  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  By 
all  means  it  should  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

I  say,  not  in  defense  of  our  committee 
but  by  way  of  explanation,  it  has  become 
almost  a  tradition  that  the  last  bill  of 
any  session,  just  before  adjournment,  is 
the  sugar  bill.  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  not  responsible  for  that. 
We  have  acted  faithfully  and  diligently. 
We  have  a  bill  here  with  which  appar¬ 
ently  everybody  is  pleased.  Perhaps 
every  petitioner  was  not  given  every¬ 
thing  that  he  wanted.  We  had  to  com¬ 
pose  differences  and  compromise  our 
views,  and  in  some  instances  we  split  the 
difference,  but  overall  this  bill  is  a  well- 
rounded  bill  that  will  provide  a  sugar 
program  based  upon  country-by-country 
quotas,  which  has  always  been  successful. 

Only  when  we  had  the  global  quota  ex¬ 
perience  did  we  get  into  trouble.  The 
prices  then  skyrocketed  to  12  or  14  cents 
a  pound.  The  global  quota  program,  I 
thought,  was  ridiculous. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  got  into  this 
trouble  when  Cuba  was  taken  over  by 
communism  and  Castro.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  acquired  about  3  million  tons 
of  our  foreign  sugar  from  the  beautiful 


island  of  Cuba,  which  tonight  is  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  communism.  So  we  had  to  look 
out  across  the  world  to  find  other  sources 
of  supply,  and  we  did.  At  the  time  we 
were  assured  that  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sugar  in  the  world.  As  the 
months  passed  it  developed  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  sugar,  so  the  price  of 
sugar  went  up  and  up  and  up.  Every¬ 
body  suffered.  The  housewives  suffered. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  there  will  be  a  sta¬ 
bility  of  prices  and  a  stability  of  supply 
and  we  will  be  back  to  the  old  program 
which  operated  so  well  for  so  long. 

I  do  not  wish  to  continue  this  discus¬ 
sion.  We  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  which  may  be  propounded. 

I  ask  that  Members  read  and  consider 
the  statement,  which  is  very  brief,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  report  we  now  bring  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  further  explain  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  conferees  concerning  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
dealing  with  needed  relief  for  small  non- 
afiiliated  single  sugarbeet  processors. 
Identical  provisions  were  included  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bill. 

It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  these  provisions  be  implemented 
promptly.  We  certainly  intend  this  bill 
to  be  used  to  afford  the  appropriate  relief 
that  was  well  documented  during  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  tl>»  House  report  on  this 
bill,  it  is  situations  such  as  those  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  hearings  that  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed  to 
correct 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  — 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  conference 
report. 

Am  I  correct  in  the  belief  that  this  is 
a  5 -year  bill  in  respect  to  both  domestic 
and  foreign  quotas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  probability,  then, 
is  that  we  will  not  take  up  the  foreign 
quotas  again  unless  we  also  at  the  same 
time  take  up  the  domestic  quotas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  probably  will  not 
take  up  either  until  5  years  have  passed. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman:  This 
Congress  cannot  bind  the  next  Congress. 
We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  5-year 
plans,  but  there  is  nothing  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress  can  do  to  obligate  a  Congress  which 
will  succeed  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  another  ques¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Philippines.  Are 
the  Philippine  sugar  interests  created  in 
this  conference  report  exactly  the  same 
as  they  were  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  over  the  quotas 
assigned  by  the  House  to  Argentina  and 
Venezuela.  Will  the  gentleman  clarify 
what  was  done  on  those  quotas  and  how 
the  agreement  was  arrived  at? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  take  them  one  at 
a  time. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  House  gave 
Argentina  a  quota  of  21,000  tons,  which 
was  the  very  first  quota  Argentina  had 
ever  had.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  the 


newspapers  about  what  we  were  talking 
away  from  Argentina. 

We  did  not  take  anything  away  from 
Argentina.  We  gave  them  a  quota  for 
the  first  time.  They  had  no  quota  what¬ 
ever  in  the  1962  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  thought  in  1962  by  separate 
legislation  a  quota  was  given  to  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  They  have  no 
statutory  quotas.  That  was  in  the  honey 
bee  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Was  that  not  a 
statutory  act? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  was  not  a  piece  of 
legislation  at  all? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course,  it  was  leg¬ 
islation.  But  it  was  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  exercise  his  discretion. 
It  went  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
tied  on  this  amendment  which  provided 
something  for  Argentina  and  something 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  but  not  by 
statutory  quota. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  You  are  not  suggest¬ 
ing  this  so-called  action  on  the  honey 
bee  bill  was  any  different  in  substance 
than  any  other  conference,  are  you? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  Of  course.  There 
were  no  conferences  on  the  honey  bee 
bill.  I  hope  you  understand  that  this 
bill,  the  sugar  bill,  can  only  originate  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It 
cannot  originate  in  the  Senate  as  an 
original  bill  nor  by  an  amendment  to  a 
honey  bee  bill.  That  came  over  because 
the  Senators  realized  they  had  forced  us 
under  a  blackjack,  almost,  to  capitulate 
on  1.5  million  tons  or  something  like 
that  of  the  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  any  event,  in  1962 
Argentina  did  get  a  quota. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  did  not  get  a 
quota.  They  got  an  allocation  under  the 
honey  bee  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  have  a  history 
of  shipping  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Under  the  sugar  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Perhaps 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  can  say  that  the  House  thought  for 
good  reasons  they  should  allocate  21,000 
tons  to  Argentina.  The  Senate  allocated 
63,000  tons.  We  split  the  difference, 
which  is  a  good  compromise,  it  seems  to 
me,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  we 
allocated  42,000  tons  to  Argentina. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sir,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  it,  as 
recently  as  4  months  ago  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  recommending  an  import  fee 
under  the  sugar  program.  Is  there  any 
import  whatever  in  this  conference 
report? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  not  any  in 
this  conference  report,  and  if  you  had 
been  listening  to  me  when  I  was  talking, 
you  would  know  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  doing  my  best. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  told  you  the  import 

fee  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  no  import 
fee  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  not  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  or  anybody  else 
except  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  heard  it  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  good  many  other  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the 
clarification. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  this  session  of  Congress 
which  has  produced  some  excellent  legis¬ 
lation  should  end  with  this  dismal  speci¬ 
men. 

This  is  a  sad  moment  for  American 
consumers  and  taxpayers.  They  are 
being  saddled  for  5  years  with  a  program 
which  is  unnecessarily  costly.  In  my 
view,  the  powerful  vested  interests  of  the 
sugar  industry  have  clearly  overwhelmed 
the  broader  public  interest. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  a  fine  bill.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  bill  which  would 
permit  the  President,  if  he  found  it  to 
be  in  the  national  interest,  to  eliminate 
or  vary  any  quotas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  very  definitely  in 
the  bill.  He  can  eliminate  any  quota 
when  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  and  the  conferees, 
for  I  see  that  Ireland  now  has  5,351  tons. 
That  is  certainly  an  improvement  over 
the  other  situation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  con¬ 
ferees  did  add  to  the  section  dealing  with 
the  assignment  of  sugar  deficits,  a  provi¬ 
sion  with  reference  to  giving  special  con¬ 
sideration  to  countries  that  purchase 
U.S.  farm  commodities.  I  would  call  the 
gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one  I 
offered  in  the  House  committee  and 
which  the  distinguished  gentlelady  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]  and  I  discussed 
in  our  views  in  the  report  on  H.R.  11135. 
I  understand  that  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  conferees  incorporates 
the  language  of  present  law  in  regard  to 
deficit  allocations.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  of 
considerable  benefit. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  now  definitely  in 
the  bill  as  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  share  the 
gentleman’s  views  that  we  should  trade 
with  countries  that  trade  with  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  a  similar  provision 
appears  in  the  “little  global  quota”  part 
of  the  bill? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  why  there  would  be  any  quota  to 
Venezuela  which  is  continuing  to  expro¬ 
priate  American  investments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  was  fully  explored, 
and  if  they  expropriate  foreign  property, 
it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  completely  to  withdraw  that  quota. 

He  has  the  authority  in  this  bill  to  do 
that.  What  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  I  think  is  some  controversy  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  courts  with  which, 
frankly,  I  am  not  familiar.  But  the 
President  has  the  power  in  this  bill  and 
the  responsibility  to  withdraw  the  quota. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
telegram  only  a  short  time  ago  from  an 
industrialist  in  this  country  who  was 
complaining  about  the  taking  over  of  his 
property.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  give  a  sugar 
quota  of  any  kind,  even  a  single  pound, 
to  any  country  that  expropriates  the 
property  of  an  American  investor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  author  of  that 
telegram  was  trying  to  try  his  lawsuit 
here  in  Congress.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
telling  my  friend  that  if  the  implication 
of  that  telegram  were  true  then  the 
White  House  has  the  responsibility  to 
withdraw  that  quota  and  has  the  author¬ 
ity  under  the  act  to  do  it.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  when  the  bill  came  out  of  the 
House  we  gave  them  30,000  tons.  We 
have  now  reduced  it  to  17,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  “ayes”  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  174,  nays  88,  not  voting  170, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  383] 

YEAS— 174 


Abernethy 

Boland 

Craley 

Adams 

Bolton 

Curtin 

Addabbo 

Brooks 

Daddario 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dague 

N.  Dak. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Daniels 

Arends 

Burke 

Davis,  Ga. 

Ashley 

Burleson 

Dawson 

Ashmore 

Burton,  Utah 

Delaney 

Baldwin 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dent 

Bandstra 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dole 

Barrett 

Cabell 

Donohue 

Bates 

Callan 

Dow 

Battin 

Casey 

Dowdy 

Beekworth 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

Belcher 

Clark 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bennett 

Clawson,  Del 

Edmondson 

Betts 

Colmer 

Ellsworth 

Boggs 

Cooley 

Everett 

PasceU 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gilllgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Griffin 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holland 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Kee 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Kirwan 
Kornegay 
Laird 
Langen 


Latta 

Lennon 

McFaU 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Maill  lard 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

O’Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pimie 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

RandaU 


Redlin 
Rhodes,  Arlz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
St.  Onge 
Selden 
Senner 
Shipley 
Sickles 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Va. 
Stafford 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stubblefield 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Trimble 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Ullman 
Utt 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Williams 

Willis 

Wolff 

Young 

Younger 


Adair 

NAYS — 88 

Gross 

Moorhead 

Anderson,  HI. 

Grover 

Nedzi 

Ashbrook 

Gurney 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Bow 

Haley 

Patten 

Brademas 

Hall 

Pike 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Halpem 

Pucinski 

Buchanan 

Hamilton 

Quillen 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Race 

Cleveland 

Hechler 

Reid,  El. 

Clevenger 

Helstoski 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Huot 

Robison 

Collier 

Irwin 

Rodino 

Conable 

Joelson 

Roush 

Corbett 

Jonas 

Rumsfeld 

Cunningham 

Karth 

Ryan 

Davis,  Wis. 

King,  N.Y. 

Satterfield 

Dulski 

Krebs 

Scheuer 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb 

Schneebeli 

Dyal 

Long,  Md. 

Secrest 

Farbstein 

Love 

Skubitz 

Famsley 

McClory 

Todd 

Findley 

McCulloch 

Udall 

Ford, 

McDowell 

Van  Deerlin 

William  D. 

McEwen 

Walker,  Miss. 

Fraser 

McGrath 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mackie 

Watkins 

Gallagher 

Marsh 

Weltner 

Gibbons 

Mi  rush 

Yates 

Goodeli 

Minshall 

Zablockl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moeller 

NOT  VOTING — 170 

Abbitt 

Celler 

Fino 

Albert 

Chelf 

Flynt 

Anderson, 

Clausen, 

Fogarty 

Tenn. 

Don  H. 

Frelinghuysen 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Conte 

Friedel 

Conyers 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Corman 

Fuqua 

Glenn 

Cramer 

Garmatz 

Annunzio 

Culver 

Grider 

Aspinall 

Curtis 

Griffiths 

Ayres 

de  la  Garza 

Gubser 

Baring 

Denton 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Bell 

Derwinski 

Halle  ck 

Berry 

Devine 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bingham 

Dickinson 

Hardy 

Biatnik 

Diggs 

Harris 

Bolling 

Dingell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Bonner 

Dorn 

Hawkins 

Bray 

Dwyer 

Hays 

Brock 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hebert 

Broomfield 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Herlong 

Cahill 

Erienbom 

Horton 

Callaway 

Evans,  Ccdo. 

Hosmer 

Cameron 

Evins,  Term. 

Howard 

Carey 

Fallon 

Hull 

Carter 

Famum 

Hungate 

Cederberg 

Feighan 

Hutchinson 
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Jacobs 

Olson,  Minn. 

Staggers 

Jennings 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Stephens 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ottinger 

Stratton 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patman 

Sullivan 

Kastenmeier 

Poage 

Sweeney 

Keith 

Powell 

Talcott 

Keogh 

Purcell 

Taylor 

Kluczynski 

Quie 

Tenzer 

Kunkel 

Reifel 

Thomas 

Landrum 

Reinecke 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Leggett 

Resnlck 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Lindsay 

Reuss 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Long,  La. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

ToU 

McCarthy 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Tuck 

McDade 

Roncalio 

Tunney 

Macdonald 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vanik 

MacGregor 

Rostenkowski 

Vivian 

Martin,  Ala. 

Roudebush 

Watson 

Martin,  Mass. 

Roybal 

Watts 

Martin,  Nebr. 

St  Germain 

WhaUey 

Matthews 

Saylor 

Whitener 

Michel 

Schisler 

Whitten 

Mize 

Schmidhauser 

Widnall 

Monagan 

Schweiker 

Wilson,  Bob 

Morse 

Scott 

Wilson, 

Morton 

Shriver 

Charles  H. 

Mosher 

Sikes 

Wright 

Multer 

Sisk 

Wyatt 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O’Konski 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 
Springer 

Wydler 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Schmidhauser 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Schisler  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Vivian 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Ottinger  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Resnick  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Vanik  against. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths 
against. 

Mr.  Mize  for,  with  Mr.  St  Germain  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Cameron  against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Kastenmeier  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 

Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Dingell  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield  against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Kunkel  against. 

Mr .  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenborn 
against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinski 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Springer 
against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mr.  Schweiker  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Whalley  against. 

Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer 
against. 

Mr.  Poage  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  against. 

Mr.  Whitener  for,  with  Mr.  Cahill  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Culver  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Feighan  for,  with  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Carter  against. 

Mr.  Matthews  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Indiana  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mr.  Chelf  against. 


Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala¬ 
bama  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush  against. 

Mr.  Quie  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.  Shriver  for,  with  Mr.  Fino  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Widnall  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Reifel  against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Mr.  Reinecke  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Farnum  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala¬ 
bama  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Watson. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  George  W.  An¬ 
drews. 

Mr.  BOW  changed  his  vote  from  “yea” 
to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  bill  just  passed.) 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO  IN¬ 
FORM  PRESIDENT  CONGRESS  IS 
READY  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  join  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  adjourn,  and  to 
ask  him  if  he  has  any  further  communi¬ 
cations  to  make  to  the  Congress,  has  per¬ 
formed  that  duty.  The  President  has  di¬ 
rected  us  to  say  that  he  has  no  further 
communication  to  make  to  the  Congress. 


CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  correct  the 
Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection/to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 
There  was  no  objection.  / 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  remarks  of  yesterday,  October  21, 
appeared  an  error  which  I  would  like  cor¬ 
rected.  At  the  bottom  of  the  third  col¬ 
umn,  page  26822,  immediately  preceding 
question  No.  23,  the  paragraph  should 
read  as  follows:  / 

In  1954  North  Vietnam  agreed  to  with¬ 
draw  its  forces  to  north  of  the  17th  paral¬ 
lel,  and  not  to  interfere  or  intervene  in 
the  affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  other  wprds,  the  words  “Mr. 
Speaker”  should  be  deleted. 


SIN^f  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  527) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

/  H.  Con.  Res.  527 

/  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Friday, 
October  22,  1965,  and  that  when  they  ad¬ 
journ  on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned  sine 
die. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  528) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  528 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring).  That  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
'the  table. 


THE\2D  SESSION,  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr. 'BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  788)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

\H.J.  Res.  788 

Joint  resolution  establishing  that  the  second 
regular  session  af  the  Eighty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress  convene  at  iioon  on  Monday,  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1966  \ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  ThHt  the  second  reg¬ 
ular  session  of  the  Eightkpinth  Congress 
shall  begin  at  noon  on  MondAv,  January  10, 
1966.  \ 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  tune,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  >and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  ok the 
table.  \ 


\ 
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PRINTING  OP  REPORTS  OF  COMP¬ 
TROLLER  GENERAL 

Mr.\BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  624)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clef>k  read  as  follows: 

\  H.  Res.  624 

Resolved,  Th^t,  notwithstanding  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  House,  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  Gbperal  of  the  United  States 
made  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  CorporationsControl  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
841  et  seq.)  shall  beNprinted  during  such 
adjournment  as  House \documents  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agr&ed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider\.vas  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  DEMO¬ 
CRATIC  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

AND  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  CON¬ 
FERENCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a\ 
resolution  (H.  Res.  625)  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

H.  Res.  625 

Resolved,  That,  effective  November  1,  1965, 
there  shall  be  payable  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  compensation  at 
a  basic  rate  not  exceeding  $4,180  per  annum 
to  one  additional  employee  of  each  of  the 
following : 

(1)  the  House  Democratic  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee;  and 

(2)  the  House  Republican  Conference. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  [Mr.  Gross],  as  to  the  situation 
next  week  in  regard  to  fishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  afraid  that 
fishing  would  be  through  the  ice  out 
there.  What  I  plan  to  do,  with  this 
late  adjournment  of  Congress,  is  to/go 
fishing  for  a  few  more  votes  than  /  got 
last  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  1  should 
like  to  suggest  that  that  would  be  a 
splendid  idea. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution.  / 

The  resolution  was  agteed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

...  -y 


table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  AC¬ 
CEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND  AP¬ 
POINT  COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  adjournment  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  accept  resignations,  and 
to  appoint  commissions,  boards,  and 
committees  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORTS  FILED  BY 
INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  reports  filed  with  the 
Clerk  following  the  sine  die  adjournment 
by  committee  authorized  by  the  House  to 
conduct  investigations  may  be  printed  by 
'  t-he  Clerk  as  reports  of  the  89th  Congress. 

\The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to, 
the.  request  of  the  gentleman  froi; 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTI 


JSION  OF  REMARKS 
MEMBERS 


OF 


CLERK  AUTHORIZED  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  s)he  die  adjournment  of  the 
House,  tt>e  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  .  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

/There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  nave  the^privilege,  until 
the  last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  is  published,  to 
extend  and  revise  their  own  remarks  in 
the  Congressional/Rec6rd  on  more  than 
one  subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may 
also  include  therein  such  short  quota¬ 
tions  as  may  he  necessary  to  explain  or 
complete  sij/h  extensions  of /remarks; 
but  this  cteder  shall  not  apply .  to  any 
subject  matter  which  may  have  occurred, 
or  to  any  speech  delivered,  subsequent 
to  the/ad j  ournment  of  Congress.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection' to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisu 
la? 

Tli ere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
TO  CHAIRMEN  OF  STANDING  COM¬ 
MITTEES  AND  RANKING  MINOR¬ 
ITY  MEMBERS  THEREOF 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  standing  committees  and  subcom¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  may  extend  their 
remarks  up  to  and  including  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  last  Record  and  to  include  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  their  commit- 
,tees;  also  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  standing  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  may  have  the  same 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  a  summary,  if  they  desire,  from 
their  point  of  view,  separately  from  that 
of  the  chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui¬ 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  I  ap¬ 


preciate  the  excellent  job  which  he  has,, 
done  in  bringing  these  usual  closing  res 
olutions  to  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  However,  I  would  like  to  say Jmat 
I  miss  the  distinguished  floor  leaded  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  and  his  usual  manner  of 
presenting  these  closing  resolutions. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  tlyz  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  I  wi6h  for  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma/ rapid  and  com¬ 
plete  recovery  from  his  ailment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr/  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fronr  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER/  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tHe  gentleman  from  Loui¬ 
siana? 

There  was/ho  objection. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS  AND  FACILITIES 

(Mr/  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to¬ 
day  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  plan  and 
construct  a  Visitor’s  Center  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
grounds. 

This  is  a  convenience  we  owe  to  the 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  it  is  long 
overdue.  Washington  has  more  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  scenic  attractions  and  his¬ 
toric  sites  than  any  other  capital  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  seems  that  we  have  done 
less  to  prepare  for  our  tourists  than  any 
other  major  capital. 

Citizens  come  here  to  see  the  Capitol 
and  show  their  families  how  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  works.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  greet  them  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
parking.  After  being  shoved  about  by 
a  policeman,  they  might  find  a  parking 
space  4  or  5  blocks  away.  Then 
they  are  told  they  cannot  park  there, 
because  that  space  belongs  to  Congress¬ 
man  or  Senator  So-and-So  or  some  other 
VIP.  When  they  finally  reach  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  they  have  difficulty  finding  water 
fountains,  restaurants,  restrooms,  and 
jther  facilities. 

tourist  center  would  solve  many  of 
th&se  problems.  Besides  the  facilities  I 
havekmentioned,  it  could  include  maps 
and  other  travel  information,  pictures 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  charts 
of  the  two  Chambers,  a  display  of  con¬ 
gressional  qistory,  and  other  features  to 
make  the  stay  of  visitors  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  enjoyable. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  carry  out  this  authority 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Office  Building  Commissions. 
It  is  written  in  general  terms  to  permit 
these  distinguished  anckdedicated  lead¬ 
ers  to  use  their  own  good  judgment  in 
planning  and  constructing\a  facility  in 
keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  visitWs  come 
to  Washington  every  year,  and  tnh  num¬ 
bers  are  increasing.  They  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  warm  and  friendly  welcomh  to 
their  Nation’s  Capitol,  but  instead,  the 
situation  is  getting  more  and  more  coiu 
gested.  Something  needs  to  be  done' 
now.  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can 


Public  Law  89-331 
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3in  act 
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To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  “month  of 
December  in”  and  substituting  the  words  “last  three  months  of”;  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence  “October  31”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “September  30”. 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

>(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  are  amended 
read  as  follows : 

“(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  by  apportioning 
among  such  areas  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  as  follows : 

Short  tons, 

“Area  raw  value 


Domestic  beet  sugar.. 
Mainland  cane  sugar. 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands.., _ 


3,  025,  000 
1, 100,  000 
1, 110,  000 
1, 140,  000 
15,000 


Sugar  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1965. 
61  Stat.  923. 

7  USC  1111. 


76  Stat.  156. 
7  USC  1112. 


Quotas,  domestic 
sugar  producing 
areas . 


Total - - -  6, 390,  000 

“(2)  (A)  To  or  from  the  above  total  of  six  million  three  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  or 
deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201  for 
the  calendar  year  exceeds  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  or  is  less  than  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
)f  this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  added  to, 
or  deducted  from  the  quotas  for  such  areas.” 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  amount  of  one 
million  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  plus  10.86  per  centum 
of  the  amount,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  by  which  the  Secretary’s  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to  section  201 
for  the  calendar  year  exceed  nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value.” 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(c)(1)  For  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  section  201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1965,  for  individual  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  by  prorating  the  amount 
of  sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  among 
foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  established  in  sugar  regu¬ 
lation  811,  as  amended,  issued  February  15,  1965  (30  F.R.  2206). 

“(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1966  through  1971,  inclusive,  for  indi¬ 
vidual  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 


Republic  of  the 
Philippines . 


Foreign 

oountries. 


55-667  0  -  65  (537) 
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Ireland. 

Bahama  Islands. 


76  Stat.  156. 
7  USC  1112. 
Cuba,  with¬ 
holding  of 
quota. 


61  Stat.  923. 
7  USC  1111. 


Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by  prorating  the  amount  of  sugar 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts 
required  to  establish  quotas  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  for  Ireland  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  among  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  following  basis : 

“(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


“Country 

Cuba _ 

Mexico _ 

Dominican  Republic 

Brazil _ 

Peru _ 

British  West  Indies. 

Ecuador _ 

French  West  Indies. 

Argentina _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Colombia _ 

Guatemala _ 

Panama _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Haiti _ 

Venezuela _ 

British  Honduras--. 

Bolivia _ 

Honduras _ 


Per  centum 

_ 50.  00 

_  7. 73 

_  7. 56 

_  7. 56 

_  6. 03 

_  3. 02 

_  1. 10 

_  .95 

_  .93 

_  .89 

_  .89 

_  .80 


.42 

.38 

.22 

.09 

.09 


“(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere: 


“Country 

Australia - 

Republic  of  Chiua- 

India _ 

South  Africa - 

Fiji _ 

Thailand _ 

Mauritius _ 

Malagasy  Republic. 

Swaziland _ 

Southern  Rhodesia 


Per  centum 

_  3. 60 

_  1. 50 

_  1. 44 

_  1.06 

_  .79 

_  .33 

_  .33 

_  .17 

_  .13 

_  .13 


“(4)  For  the  calendar  year  19(56  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year, 
for  Ireland,  in  the  amount  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar:  and  for  the  calendar  year  1968 
and  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  for  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar:  Provide^ 
That  the  Secretary  obtains  such  assurances  from  each  such  countf  1 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  prior  to  January  1  of  each  such  calendar* 
year  that  the  quota  for  such  year  will  be  filled  with  sugar  produced  in 
such  country.” 

(4)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  are  hereby  amended  and  sub¬ 
section  (g)  is  added  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act- — 

“  ( 1)  ( A)  During  the  current  period  of  suspension  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  quota  provided 
for  Cuba  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  withheld  and  a  quantity  of 
sugar  equal  to  such  quota  shall  be  prorated  as  follows: 

“(i)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  deter¬ 
mination  up  to  and  including  the  amount  of  ten  million  short 
tons,  raw  value,  under  section  201  shall  be  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein  :  and.  in  addition. 

“(ii)  any  quantity  of  quota  withheld  from  Cuba  at  a  deter¬ 
mination  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  ten  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,  under  section  201,  shall  lie  prorated  to  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  subsection 
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) 


(c)  that  are  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  stated  therein. 

“(B)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that 
the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a  quota  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  foreign  country  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States,  such  quota  or  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld 
or  suspended,  and  such  importation  shall  not  be  permitted.  A 
quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  any  quota  so  withheld 
or  suspended  shall  be  prorated  to  the  other  countries  listed  in 
subsection  (c)  (3)  (A)  (other  than  any  country  whose  quota  is 
withheld  or  suspended)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect 
for  such  countries. 

“(C)  The  quantities  of  sugar  prorated  pursuant  to  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as  tem¬ 
porary  quotas  and  the  term  ‘quota’  as  defined  in  this  Act  shall 
include  a  temporary  quota  established  under  this  subsection. 

“(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  sugar  needed  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  meet  any  increase  during  the  year  in  the  requirements  of 
consumers  under  section  201  by  apportionment  to  countries  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  such  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  imported  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  from  any  foreign  country,  except 
that  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation  from  Cuba 
until  the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
country  and  no  sugar  shall  be  authorized  for  importation  here¬ 
under  from  any  foreign  country  wTith  respect  to  which  a  finding 
by  the  President  is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  :  Provided ,  That  such  finding  shall  not  be  made  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  unless  the  Secretary  also  finds  that  limited 
sugar  supplies  and  increases  in  prices  have  created  or  may  create 
an  emergency  situation  significantly  interfering  with  the  orderly 
movement  of  foreign  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States.  In  author-, 
izing  the  importation  of  such  sugar  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  countries  which  agree  to  purchase  for 
dollars  additional  quantities  of  United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  the  event  that  the  requirements  of  consumers  under 
section  201  are  thereafter  reduced  in  the  same  calendar  year,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  such  increase  in  requirements  shall  be 
deducted  pro  rata  from  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c)  and  this  subsection. 

“(B)  Sugar  imported  under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  quantity  is  not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar, 
he  may  authorize  the  importation  for  direct  consumption  of  so 
much  of  such  quantity  as  he  determines  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

“(3)  No  quota  shall  be  established  for  any  country,  other  than 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Bolivia,  Honduras,  and  Ireland,  for  the 
year  following  a  period  of  twenty-four  months,  ending  June  30 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  quotas  for  such  year,  in  which 
its  aggregate  imports  of  sugar  equaled  or  exceeded  its  aggregate 
exports  of  sugar  from  such  country  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

“(4)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  any  foreign  country  fails, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine,  to  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  quota  for  such  country  for  subsequent  calendar  years  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  smaller  of  (i)  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  such  quota  or  (ii)  the  amount  by  which  its  exports 


Withholding  of 
quotas.  Presi¬ 
dential  deter¬ 
mination. 


Emergency  pro¬ 
vision. 

61  Stat.  923. 

7  USC  1111. 
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tion. 
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Post,  p.  1275. 


Restoration  of 
quotas.  Presi¬ 
dential  deter¬ 
mination. 


61  Stat.  923. 
7  USC  1111. 


Quota  limitation 
on  quarterly 
basis. 


of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  such  quota  was  not  filled 
was  less  than  115  per  centum  of  such  quota  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year:  Provided ,  That  (i)  no  such  reduction  shall  be 
made  if  the  country  has  notified  the  Secretary  before  August  1  of 
such  year  (or,  with  respect  to  events  occurring  thereafter,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  such  event),  of  the  likelihood  of  such 
failure  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to 
crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure,  unless  such  country  exported 
sugar  in  such  year  to  a  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
in  which  case  the  reduction  in  quota  for  the  subsequent  years 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  exports,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii)  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  be  reduced  to  an  amount  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

“(5)  Any  reduction  in  a  quota  because  of  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  to 
other  foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated  j 
under  section  204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  determinin/T 
unfilled  portions  of  quotas,  entries  of  sugar  from  a  foreign  coun^  . 
try  shall  be  prorated  between  the  temporary  quota  established  ; 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the  quota  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

“(6)  If  any  foreign  country  fails  to  give  assurance  to  the 
Secretary,  on  or  before  December  31,  1965,  that  such  country 
will  fill  the  quota  as  established  for  it  under  subsection  (c)  (3) 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  years  after  1965,  the 
quota  for  such  country  for  such  years  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
amount  which  the  country  gives  assurance  that  it  will  fill  for 
such  years.  The  portion  of  the  quota  for  such  country  for  which 
such  assurance  is  not  given  shall  be  withdrawn  for  such  years 
and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  such  portion  shall  be  prorated 
to  other  foreign  countries  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are 
prorated  under  section  204  of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  applying 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  any  reduction  in  the  quota  of 
a  foreign  country  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  disregarded. 

“(e)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part 
thereof  withheld  or  suspended  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  bv„ 
the  United  States,  such  quota  shall  be  restored  in  the  manner  tlV 
President  finds  appropriate:  Provided ,  That  the  entire  amount  ore- 
such  quota  shall  be  restored  for  the  third  full  calendar  year  following 
such  finding  by  the  President.  The  temporary  quotas  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  section,  be  reduced  pro  rata  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
restore  the  quota  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Whenever  any  quota  is  required  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
imported  from  any  country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  time 
of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced  quota,  the  amount  of  such 
excess  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  be 
deducted  from  the  quota  established  for  such  country  or  domestic 
area  for  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

“(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit,  through  the  use  of 
limitations  applied  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  importation  of  sugar 
within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  during  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  any  calendar  year  whenever  he  determines  that  such  limi¬ 
tation  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act :  Provided ,  That 
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this  subsection  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  for  any  calendar  year  from  any  country  below 
its  quota,  including  deficits  allocated  to  it,  for  that  year. 

“(h)  The  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  authorized  to  be  imported  from  any  country  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar  produced  from 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  such  country.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  estimated 
production  from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the 
normal  marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and 
other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market 
the  quota  for  such  area  or  country.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  domestic  area  or  foreign  country  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A) 
will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar 
4ual  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed 
in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
such  countries :  Provided ,  That  any  deficit  resulting  from  the  inability 
of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  to  fill  its  quota  shall  first  be  allocated  to  the  other  member 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries : 
And  provided  further ,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal  to  that 
which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  202  bears 
to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  202.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be 
unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount 
to  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed 
in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  appor¬ 
tion  such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries 
s  he  determines  is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.  If  the  Secretary 
1  determines  that  any  foreign  country  with  a  quota  established  pursuant 
to  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  or  section  202(c)  (4)  will  be  unable  to  market 
the  quota  for  such  area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  allocating  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  47.22  per  centum  of  the  deficit,  and  shall  allocate  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed 
in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
such  countries:  Provided ,  That  if  any  quota  is  restored  to  Cuba,  the 
maximum  per  centum  of  47.22  of  the  deficit  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  reduced  to  a  per  centum  equal 
to  that  which  the  Philippine  quota  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
202  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Philippine  quota  and  the  quotas  then  in 
effect  for  all  foreign  countries  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section 
202.  If  the  Secretary  determines  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined  for  any  country 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B),  he  shall  allocate  such  unfilled  amount 
to  the  countries  so  listed  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for 
such  countries.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (B) 
can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit,  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled  amount 
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on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries  as  he  determines  is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  will  be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  allocate 
an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  to  the  countries  listed  in  section 
Ante,  p.  1271.  202(c)  (3)  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  then  in  effect  for  such  countries. 

Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated  to  any  country  whose  quota  has  been 
suspended  or  withheld  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1)  of  section  202. 
The  Secretary  shall  insofar  as  practicable  determine  and  allocate 
deficits  so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  the  sugar  for  importation 
during  the  calendar  year.  In  any  event,  any  deficit,  so  far  as  then 
known,  shall  be  determined  and  allocated  by  August  1  of  the  calendar 
year.  In  making  allocations  for  foreign  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  under  this  subsection,  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  those  countries  purchasing  United  States  agricultural  commodities. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  action  would  be  in  the  national 
interest,  any  part  of  a  deficit  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to 
countries  listed  in  section  202(c)  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  more  of 
such  countries  with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the  President 
finds  appropriate. 

“(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  domestic  area  or  any  foreign 
country  under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  deficit  existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  :  Provided ,  That  the  quota  for  any  foreign  country 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  that  it 
cannot  fill  its  quota  and  the  Secretary  has  found  under  section  202(d) 
(4)  that  such  failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  other  force  majeure.” 
Allotment  of  Sec.  5.  Section  205  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 

quotas.  amended,  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 

7  use  1115.  ing  new  sentence:  “The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  in  making  such 

allotments  of  a  quota  for  any  calendar  year  to  take  into  consideration, 
in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past 
marketings,  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  for  establishing  an  allot¬ 
ment  which  will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  necessary  for 
the  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any  nonaffiliated  single  plant 
processor  of  sugarbeets  or  any  processor  of  surgarcane  and  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable  carryover  of  sugar  in  relation  to  other 
processors  in  the  area :  Provided ,  That  the  marketing  allotment  of  any 
such  processor  of  sugarbeets  shall  not  be  increased  under  this  provision 
above  an  allotment  of  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  and 
the  marketing  allotment  of  a  processor  of  sugarcane  shall  not  be-, 
increased  under  this  provision  above  an  allotment  equal  to  the  effective 
inventory  of  sugar  of  such  processor  on  January  1  of  the  calendar 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  made,  except  that  the  marketing 
allotment  for  1965  of  any  processor  of  sugarcane,  other  than  a 
processor-refiner,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  increased 
by  an  additional  six  thousand  two  hundred  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value :  Provided  further ,  That  the  total  increases  in  marketing  allot¬ 
ments  made  pursuant  to  this  sentence  to  processors  in  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  shall  be  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar,  rawr  value,  for  each  calendar  year  and  to  processors  in  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  shall  be  limited  to  sixteen  thousand  short 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  calendar  year.”;  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  sentence:  “If  allotments 
are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  a  reduction  in  a  domestic  area  quota  for 
any  year,  the  amount  marketed  by  a  person  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
liis  allotment  as  reduced  in  conformity  with  the  reduction  in  the  quota 
shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  an  allotment  in 
the  next  succeeding  year  for  such  person,  and  any  allotment  estab- 
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lished  for  such  person  for  the  next  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  such  excess  amount.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  substan¬ 
tially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he 
may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  or  mixture  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  he  determines 
will  not  so  interfere :  Provided ,  That  the  quantity  to  be  imported  or 
brought  in  from  any  country  or  area  in  any  calendar  year  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  the  average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product  or  mixture 
annually  imported  or  brought  in  during  the  most  recent  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years  for  which  reliable  data  of  the  importation  or  bringing  in  of 
such  product  or  mixture  are  available. 

“(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  prospective 
oortation  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or 
Arto  Rico,  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  sub¬ 
stantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
and  there  are  no  reliable  data  available  of  such  importation  or  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  such  product  or  mixture  for  three  consecutive  years,  he  may 
limit  the  quantity  of  such  product  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
annually  from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Act,  provided  that  such  quantity  from  any  one  coun¬ 
try  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  containing  one  hundred 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar. 

“(c)  In  determining  whether  the  actual  or  prospective  importation 
or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico  of  a  quantity  of  a  sugar-containing  product  or  mixture  will  or 
will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar 
content  of  the  product  or  mixture  in  relation  to  other  ingredients  or 
to  the  sugar  content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar  use, 
the  costs  of  the  mixture  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  its  ingredients  for 
use  in  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the 
present  or  prospective  volume  of  importations  relative  to  past  im¬ 
portations,  the  type  of  packaging,  whether  it  will  be  marketed  to 
ultimate  consumer  in  the  identical  form  in  which  it  is  imported 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  further  subjected  to  processing  or 
mixing  with  similar  or  other  ingredients,  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  assist  him  in  making  such  determination.  In  mak¬ 
ing  determinations  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con¬ 
form  to  the  rulemaking  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.” 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  are  amended  as  follows : 

“(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

“(e)  None  of  the  quota  established  for  any  foreign  country  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  none  of  the  deficit  prorations 
and  apportionments  for  any  foreign  country  established  under  or  in 
accordance  with  section  204(a)  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar:  Provided ,  That  the  quotas  for  Ireland,  and  Panama  may  be 
filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Ireland  and 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  short,  tons,  raw  value, 
for  Panama.” 
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Sec.  8.  Section  209  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  from  subsection  (e)  thereof  the  words  “any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  any 
calendar  year”. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “,  or  for  the  production  (other  than  by  distillation)  of  alcohol, 
including  all  polyhydric  alcohols,  but  not  including  any  such  alcohol 
or  resulting  by-products  for  human  food  consumption”. 

(b)  Section  6418(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  “or  Production”  after  “Distillation”  in  the 
heading  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  “the  distillation  of  alcohol,”  in  the  text 
of  such  section  the  following :  “or  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
(other  than  alcohol  produced  for  human  food  consumption),”. 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  6511(e)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revep  ; 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  “or  Production”  afl 
“Distillation”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
r6pG8il6cL 

Sec.  11.  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 


amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
“(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  crop  year 

whether  the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane  will,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate  shares,  be  greater 
than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be 
marketed.  Such  determination  shall  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  the  succeeding  crop  year  and,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop 
year,  only  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  informal 
public  hearing.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  production 
of  sugar  from  any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  he  shall  establish 
proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  such  areas  as  provided  in  t( 
subsection,  except  that  the  determinations  by  the  Secretary  Vi 
proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  effect  on  January  1, 1965,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  amended 
or  superseded.  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with 
respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration  the 
past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  mai- 
keted  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
(within  proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and  the  ability  to 
produce  such  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.”  . 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  “In  order  to  make  available  acreage  tor 
o-rowth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  the  Secretary  in 
addition  to  protecting  the  interest  of  new  and  small  producers  by 
regulations  generally  similar  to  those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year  from  1962  through  1966, 
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inclusive,  from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement  established 
by  him,  the  acreage  required  to  yield  sixty-five  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar.” 

(3)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  “In  determining  farm  proportionate  shares”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “Whether  farm  proportionate  shares  are  or  are 
not  determined”. 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(9)  as  follows: 

“(8)  In  order  to  protect  the  sugarbeet  production  history  for  farm 
operators  (or  farms)  who  in  any  crop  year,  because  of  a  crop- rotation 
program  or  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable  to  utilize  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  farm  proportionate  share  acreage  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  crop  years  the  production  history  for  any  such  farm 
operators  (or  farms)  to  the  extent  of  the  farm  proportionate  share 
!> '"reage  released.  The  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released  may  be 

llotted  to  other  farm  operators  (or  farms),  but  no  production  his- 
wry  shall  accrue  to  such  other  farm  operators  (or  farms)  by  virtue  of 
such  reallocation  of  the  proportionate  share  acreage  so  released. 

“(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirements  for  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  crops  of 
sugarbeets  a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop  to  provide  any 
nonaffiliated  single  plant  processor  of  sugarbeets  with  an  estimated 
quantity  of  sugar  for  marketing  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
reserve  from  the  acreage  which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  sugar¬ 
cane  producers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the  1965  and  1966 
crops  of  sugarcane  a  total  acreage  estimated  to  yield  not  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  each  such  crop 
which  shall  be  allocated  to  relieve  hardship  on  the  part  of  new 
producers  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  determine:  Provided , 
That  acreage  allocated  hereunder  for  the  1965  crop  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  total  acreage  heretofore  allocated  in  such  area  for  the  1965 
crop.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  acreage  provided  for  in  this 
paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  for  which  such  acreages  are  provided  under  this 
r'Qragraph.” 

>ec.  12.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
x.-A8,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto : 
“The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  authori¬ 
ties  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  making 
disbursements  to  persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  title  III 
of  this  Act :  Provided ,  That  no  such  disbursements  shall  be  made  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  unless  it  has  received  funds  to  cover 
the  amounts  thereof  from  appropriations  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program.” 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof :  “During  any  period  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  title  II  is  so  suspended  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  snail  estimate  for  each  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount 
the  quota  for  each  country  would  be  if  calculated  on  the  basis  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  202  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  estimate  and  quota 
calculation  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  any  country 
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fails  to  import  into  the  continental  United  States  within  the  quota 
year,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  the  quota  would  be  as 
calculated  for  such  country  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year,  the  quota 
established  for  such  country  in  subsequent  years  under  the  provisions 
of  title  II  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  in  section  202(d)  (4)  of  this 
Act :  Provided ,  That  quotas  for  subsequent  years  shall  not  be  reduced 
when  quotas  are  suspended  under  this  subsection  and  reestablished 
in  the  same  calendar  year.” 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  “Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same 
manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  of 
this  Act.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  (c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
has  hereafter  (1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  or  business  enterprise  owned/ 
controlled  by  United  States  citizens  or  any  corporation,  partners!, 
or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property 
or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  or 
other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions 
not  imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  the  property  or  business  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  like  nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the 
nationals  of  any  government  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  (3)  imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropriat¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  control  of  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  or  (4)  violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or 
multilateral  international  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  designed  to  protect  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so 
owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six  months  following  the 
taking  of  action  in  any  of  the  above  categories  to  take  appropriate  and 
adequate  steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including  the 
prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  or  business 
enterprise  so  nationalized,  expropriated  or  otherwise  seized  or  to  tfflj 
vide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions  or  breaches  of  si\._ 
international  agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in 
dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  accordance  with  procedures 
under  which  final  and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached 
and  full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such  payment 
made  within  twelve  months  following  such  submission,  the  President 
shall  suspend  any  quota,  proration  of  quota,  or  authorization  to  import 
sugar  under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appro¬ 
priate  steps  are  being  taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  allocated  under  section  204  of 

tlllg  ^ 

(5)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating  to  termination  of  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966” 
in  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Sec.  13.  Section  4501(b)  (relating  to  termination  of  taxes  on  sugar) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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“1972”  *U  CaC^  ^>,ace  aPIjears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1965.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,  1966  The 
amendments  made  by  section  9  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Approved  November  8,  1965. 
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